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PREFACE. 


TasEtt  are  many  reasons  why  the  editorial  introdaction  to  the  present 
volume  ^oold  be  brief.  Our  official  acquaintance  with  the  readers  and 
oontribators  being  but  of  recent  date»  also,  we  may  be  excused  if  we  feel 
ourselves  subjected  to  some  little  embarrassment  in  directly  addressing 
tliem  /or  the  first  time,  and  shield  ourselves,  in  yielding  to  that  embarrass- 
Bwoiy  under  such  reasons  for  brevity  as  at  another  time  and  under 
difeent  circumstances  we  should  not  permit  to  ezerdse  any  influence 
OT€rus« 

The  year  oloses  under  a  cloud :  a  prolonged  war  disturbs  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  unsettles  the  political  relations  of  nearly  all  the  world 
The  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  mourn  over  the  carnage,  violence^ 
desdad^m,  and  misery  which  attend  the  struggles  of  warfare :  the  mer- 
chant kmentfl  the  disturbance  of  regular  traffic ;  and  the  people  suffer 
want  and  privation.  When  will  the  reign  of  peace  begin?  The  mind 
loDgsto  p^rceive^  in  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  the  times,  more  extended 
openings  and  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  truth  and  the  triumph  of 
Christianity ;  but  these,  though  long  looked  for  and  desired  and  prayed  for, 
seon  to  be  delayed.  Only  the  Christian's  naked  faith  in  the  word  and 
promise  of  God  sustains  him,  and  enables  him  still  with  confidence  to  look 
up,  assured  by  divine  authority  that  the  **  day  of  redemption  draweth 
nigh.'» 

Small  though  our  share  in  public  affidrs  may  be,  and  inconsiderable 
the  part  we  may  be  called  upon  to  act,  yet — no  doubt  in  common  with  all 
our  readers — these  things  produce  solemn  and  painful  feelings  in  our 
minds ;  and  with  good  reason,  if  considered  only  with  reference  to  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  t  for  nothing  tends  so  much  to  the 
decadence  and  disorganisation  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive  plans  of  benevolence 
19  the  absorption  of  the  public  mind  and  energies  in  questions  of  national 
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or  religious  animosity ;  and  the  prolongation  of  war  and  war-prices  of 
food  must  necessarily  have  the  effect,  to  some  extent,  of  drying  up  many 
of  the  sources  and  springs  of  charity,  and  of  directing  the  thoughts  of 
men  into  other  channels  than  those  which  flow  in  acts  of  beneficence  to- 
wards the  poor  saints,  and  of  piety  towards  God. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  dismiss  the  present  volume,  without  expressing 
some  concern  on  this  point.  Having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  a  benevolent 
association,  which  uses  this  publication  as  its  organ  of  communication 
with  the  public,  we  are  anxious  that  both  should  pass  through  the  present 
time  of  trial  without  receiving  injury;  and,  in  view  of  the  danger  wo 
have  alluded  to,  we  conunend  both,  at  this  special  time,  to  the  good  will, 
the  prayers,  the  active  kindness,  and  energetic  support  of  their  friends. 
We  would  bespeak  a  more  watchAil  anxiety  for  their  welfare,  and  a  more 
eoBstiut  and  vigorous  course  of  action  in  their  behalf. 

<<  Hitherto  hath  TfiB  Lobd  helped  ubT  That  is  our  language  with 
relerciloe  to  the  past.  Both  the  Magazine  and  the  Local  PfiXAC]tsii6' 
Mutual* Aid  Absociation  have  been  nobly  supported  also  from  the  be- 
ginning, by  many  who  love  the  Lord,  and  his  people  and  chosen  messen*- 
gers.     While  we  praise  God,  therefore,  we  also  thank  (Air  friends. 

The  contributors  to  our  pages  especially  deierve  and  have  our  gratis 
tade.  They  aid  in  a  good  cause ;  ftnd  we  pray  they  may  receive  into 
their  own  hearts  a  hundredfold  for  All  Um  labour  AiMi  thought  tii^y  thus 
expend  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  brethren  and  their 
flunilies. 


d.  Union  Sh-eet^  Vmm  Sqimre^  IsUngtM^ 
Novmb^r  21,  1840. 
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AN  ENEMY  IN  AMBUSH. 

The  question  ha.s  often  been  heard,  especially  witbin  the  last  few 
Trirs — **  Do  you  really^  believe  that  Poppry  will  ever  gain  ascendancy 
in  Driffiin  so  far  as  to  overthrow  established  Protestantism,  and  ride 
Triumphantly  over  the  liberties  and  consciences  of  the  people  of  this  free 
country  ?"  To  this  it  may  be  rej)lipd — "While  we  strongly  hope  this 
ripver  will  be  the  case,  we  are  confident,  if  Protestants  remain  true  to 
thp:r  principles  and  use  aright  the  powers  they  happily  still  possess,  it 
Devfr  can — it  never  shall  come  to  pass." 

We  are  not  so  sure,  bowever,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  occurrence 
of  t*je  very  thing  that  is  fnared.  The  advei'sary  with  whom  we  have  to 
corit'?nd  is  incomparably  subtle  and  wily,  well-skilled  in  all  the  arts  of 
-■nhistry  and  deceit ;  his  coffers  are  gorged  with  wealth,  collected  by 
TQose  mo^t  powerful  and  successful  devices — the  sale  of  indulgences  to 
commit  all  manner  of  sin  to  the  living ;  passports  to  the  mansions  of  bliss 
ro  the  dying;  and  masses,  gaol  deliveries  from  purgatory,  for  the  dead. 
Jt  (i(M*fi  not  suit  the  grasping  hierarchy  of  Rome  to  publish  a  free  gospel, 
and  bid  the  ]>eopIe  wash  in  the  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  flowing 
from  the  side  of  the  Redeemer,  without  money  and  without  price :  they 
prefer  the  gold  and  silver  stream  which  flows  from  the  polluted  bands  of 
incorrigible  offenders,  conscience-stricken  death-bed  communicants,  and 
terrified  surviving  relatives.  Fop  this  they  offer  salvation — ^barter  salva- 
tion— sell  salvation !  not  through  a  Saviour  sacrificed  for  them,  but  by 
mr*ans  of  great  sums  of  gold  sacrificed  by  them  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
priest^». 

And  who,  if  once  persuaded  to  Itelfeve  in  the  efficiency  of  such 
meaa^,  would  not  give  a  thousand  pounds,  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  fifty 
thonisind  pounds,  for  such  a  boon  7    And  even  if  the  poor  slave  of  the 
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world  be  struck  down  suddenly,  or  die  clinging  both  to  his  sins  and  to  his 
gold,  without  the  needful  opening  of  his  purse  to  the  ever  watchful  priest, 
Rome,  in  her  crafty  guile  and  pervei-ted  wisdom,  still  follows  up  her  aim ; 
and  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  a  determined  hand  upon  the  bargain  so 
nearly  lost,  denounces  sin  and  sinnera  too,  and  thrusts  the  guilty  down  to 
the  lowest  gulf  of  hell,  that  she  jAi^^ain  the  larger  price  for  her  good 
service  in  arresting  the  fast-descending  soul  at  a  sort  of  hulf-way  house, 
midway  between  this  earth  and  the  abode  of  Satan,  of  which  the  bible 
lelk  us  nothing)  and  in  her  mockery  of  love,  and  gi'ace^  and  kindness, 
in  return  for  gold,  lifting  him  thence  sfife  to  heaven,  to  the  companionship 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  all  the  blood- washed  throng  around  the  throne 
of  God. 

No  wonder  that,  with  merchandise  like  this.  Popery  is  strong  in 
wealth,  and  can  send  forth  legions  of  emissaries,  trained,  sworn,  tutored, 
and  bound.  Ko  marvel  that  she  can  erect  temples,  and  adorn  them,  too ! 
No  wonder  that  she  is  able  to  render  her  worship  attractive  to  the  ignorant 
and  godless  masses,  by  burning  costly  incense,  clothing  her  priests  in 
robes  of  silk  and  purple,  in  vestments  of  lace  and  embroidery,  and  studding 
their  bodies  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones — while  the  pealing  organ 
and  many- toned  insti-uments  of  music,  accompanied  by  the  glorious 
human  voice,  lull  conscience  fast  asleep,  and  lure  and  fascinate  the 
"  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  God,"  till  she  bind  them  in  her  silken  toils. 

Popery  is  also  in  possession  o{ political  power,  and  her  agents  are  ever 
active  and  alert  to  use  and  increase  it  by  frightening  timid  time-serving 
lords  and  earls,  to  whom  the  government  of  Britain  has  been  entrusted. 
Thus,  not  only  have  we  seen  in  our  own  day  weights  put  upon  the 
wheels  of  State,  and  clogs  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  great 
business-measures  of  the  Legislature,  but  we  have  seen  men  who  desire 
to  be  thought  "  good  men  and  true,"  who  can  write  letters  big  with 
Protestant  profession  and  full  of  Protestant  zeal,  vanquished  by  the 
clangour  of  a  little  knot  of  musicians,  whose  notes  were  produced  by 
the  skilful  fingering  of  the  hai*lot  on  the  seven  hills.  And  we  have  seen 
"  bills'* — much  vaunted  bills — clipped  and  torn,  and  sadly  maw  led,  yet 
passing  into  English  laws,  only  to  be  laughed  at  and  quietly  committed 
(because  never  intended  to  be  enforced)  to  the  grave  of  all  absurd  legis- 
lation.    Shame  on  such  laws,  and  such  men ! 

Besides  all  this.  Popery  is  a  secretly  working  power ,  not  the  less  to  be 
watched  and  counter-worked,  because  her  operations  are  often  unseen,  and 
hidden  from  the  public  eye. 

But  where  is  the  danger  ?  The  chief  danger,  we  think,  arises  not  so 
much  from  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  as  from  its  professed  friends. 
We  tremble  not  at  the  subtlety  of  Popery,  its  power  of  wealth,  its  political 
strength,  or  its  secret  machine jy.     Our  fears  are  for  our  own  friends. 

Popery  is  the  same  in  principle  everywhere ;  but  its  successes  are  not 
the  same  in  all  places.  There  are  circumstances  and  peculiarities  of 
constitution,  political  jiabits  and  opinions,  and  modes  of  thought  which 
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:'  -rriT  in  one  country  the  pi-ogress  of  Poj>ery,  anil  in  another  retard  its 
rr.-v.  or  uito^fether  reuiicr  them  abortive.  Thus,  amon^  us,  the  very 
:S'.  lorn  irivt-n  to  the  exi^rcise  of  all  reHtj^iuus  views  and  dogmas,  and  the 
rf  Tit  to  which  a  laxity  of  principle  is  leadinj^  us  to  look  with  ecjual  favour 
ur-  :j  Hvery  form  which  religion  can  assume,  or  with  which  irreligion  may 
;ii*ln?  itself,  is  probably  one  reason  why  the  roots  of  Popery  strike  so 
L-;'!y  into  the  soil. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  or  nearly  so,  when  an  earnest  Christian  may 
rx:»reis<  his  fears  as  to  the  spiritual  danger  of  any  fellow  man.  The 
.:i::*ui:n:irian  principles  and  "  liberal'  sentiments  of  our  day  require 
'■  y  ^v»  "judjre  not;"  that  we  ''grant  to  all  the  same  right  to  choose 
•L-:r  rt-li^rion  for  themselves"  that  we  give  them  to  select  the  kind  of  meat 
ti-y  uill  e:it,  the  clothing  they  will  wear,  or  the  side  of  the  public  road 
r  rv  c:io<j>e  to  walk ;  looking  upon  distinctions  in  the  several  cases  as 
..'■•y-ix  efjual  in  importance,  and  forgetting  the  Bible  doctrine  that  the 
■r  .y  TO  heaven  is  a  strait  and  narrow  path.  The  grand  design  of  our 
..-:■»  :^  to  open  a  wide  gate  and  frame  a  very  broad  way,  without  hedge, 
»  .i\  or  lx)undary — wide  enough,  indeed,  to  admit  all  who  choose  to 
■['..••TA  admission.  We  are  no  friends  to  bigotry;  we  are  not  narrow- 
:...::•  ii-d  ;  we  never  did  agree  with  those  who  would  exclude  from  heaven 
.!.  'A  Lo  ditfer  from  themselves ;  but  we  cannot  forget,  we  dare  not  forget, 
•.:.l:  •*  the  way"  is  emphatically  declaimed  to  be  a  "  narrow  way,"  and  that 
♦  .H  very  design  of  the  Bible  is  to  exhibit  the  boundary-line,  to  point  out 
'„-  wall  on  either  side,  and  preserve  the  pilgrim  from  straying  either  to  the 
;  j;:t  hand  or  the  left.  But  one  hai-dly  dares  speak  of  "  heterodoxy"  now, 
« r  rf't  the  religion  of  his  neighbour  by  the  clearest  declarations  of  the 
•X-  .rd  oi  God.  All  must  be  tolerated,  allowed,  smiled  upon,  taken  by 
•:.-  hand,  courted,  and  encouraged,  or  we  are  scouted  as  "  narrow-minded 
».  joi>."  Hence  Popery,  and  even  Mormonism,  comes  to  be  trusted, 
r-  co^rii>€d,  sanctioned,  encouraged,  as  bemg  but  a  diverse  form  of  the 
rjai^  religion. 

If,  however,  we  introduce  a  few  rays  of  light  from  the  gospel  lamp, 
^e  jKfrceive  quickly,  this  is  impossible.  These  and  many  other  errors 
2TowiEg  up  among  us,  have  no  manner  of  resemblance  to  true  religion. 
Br-.ught  to  the  touch-stone  of  the  gospel,  they  are  shown  to  be  the 
iP'geny  of  the  father  of  lies.  Men  are  deluded  with  falsehoods,  and  so 
i-?rk  Lot  for  the  truth.  No  matter  how  great  the  eiTor,  they  look  quietly 
rn,  and  by  their  conduct  seem  to  say, ''There  is  no  certainty  in  religion. 
My  neighbour  may  be  as  smcere  as  myself,  and,  therrfore,  is  as  safe.  His 
r^li^'ion  may  be  as  good  as  mine,  why  then  should  I  speak  against  it  ?" 
And  the  masseii,  perceiving  our  indifference,  are  led  to  imagine  it  to  be  of 
CO  consequence  what  form  of  profession  they  embrace.  Hence  they 
fafiopt  that  which  most  accords  with  the  tendencies  of  the  unregenerate 
mind,  which  is  most  easily  followed,  and  promises  the  greatest  share  of 
carnal  enjoymentSi  or  the  smoothest  course  through  life.  There  is  but  a 
stpp  between  this  carnal  condition  and  open  infidelitv,  or  that  state  of 
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mind  in  which 'every  reh'gion  is  despised  alike^  as  a  cunningly  devised 
fable  or  an  impudent  imposture. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact^  wbicb^  however,  we  attempt  not  now  to 
explain,  that  Popery  seems  to  make  no  progress  in  America.  There 
is  error  enough  in  that  land,  and  some  vast  delusions  have  sprung  up 
among  that  free  people.  Deeply  rooted  and  wide  spread  are  some  of  the 
gross  fictions  of  the  age  among  our  transatlantic  brethren ;  but 
Popery  does  not  thrive  among  them.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant 
streams  of  ignorant  and  wretched  children  of  the  Pope  yearly  seeking  a 
home  upon  its  shores,  from  Ireland  and  other  lands,  Popery  maintains  but 
a  half-starved  existence  there.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  in  America,  in 
1850,  38,060  distinct  places  of  worship,  of  which  number  no  less  than 
36,800  were  Protestant,  while  the  number  belonging  to  Romanists  was 
only  1,221.  The  Methodist  places  of  worship  alone  numbered  13,280,  and 
the  Baptists  0,735 ;  next  to  which  ranked  the  Presbyterian  body,  with 
4,834  churches.  Tiiily  there  must  be  some  principle  in  the  moral  soil  of 
America  destructive  to  the  fine  fibres  by  which  Popery  is  wont,  in  other 
lands,  to  draw  forth  nourishment  and  support  its  fruitful  boughs,  while 
its  roots  spread  and  ramify  in  all  directions ;  for  Popery  cannot  grow  in 
America,  it  barely  lives  there — this  a  great  fact ! 

We  referred  just  now  to  the  political  power  of  Popery  in  this  country, 
and  we  might  profitably  employ  ourselves  in  inquiring  if  this  very  cir- 
cumstance does  not  constitute  the  great  distinguishing  difference  between 
America  and  England. 

Rome  has  been  long  recognised  as  possessing  power  in  the  British 

Parliament,  and  she  takes  good  care  to  use  it.    Take,  for  instance,  the 

/mnual  grant  made  to  Maynooth  College.    A  Protestant  people  pay  for 

the  education  of  a  colony  of  priestly  students,  who  are  taught  to  abuse, 

insult,  and  if  possible,  destroy  their  benefactors.     The  case  was  aptly 

shadowed  forth  by  ^sop  in  the  fable  of  the  frozen  and  starved  snake 

found  by  tiie  woodman,  who  took  pity  on  its  misery,  warmed  it  in  bis 

bosom,  fed  it  with  his  own  food,  and  had  his  own  child  bitten  to  death  in 

return.    Doubtless  the  Papists  laugh  at  our  egregious  folly,  but  they  are 

nevertheless  loth  to  lose  hold  upon  the  British  purse,  with  such  apt  and 

powerful  leverage  as  it  places  in  their  hands.    It  is  true  that  of  late 

years  a  strong  feeling  has  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the 

Protestants  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  to  the  suicidal  character  of  the 

Maynooth  grant.      Petitions  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  and 

speeches  made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  against  its  continuance ; 

but  it  has  been  so  long  administered  as  a  customary  '^  soothing  syrup," 

a  soit  of  gentle  ''  quieting  draught,"  that  the  legislative  leaders,  viewing 

the  matter  as  they  would  the  habit  of  dram-drinking  in  a  confirmed 

drunkard,  conceived  there  would  be  danger  in  abandoning  the  customary 

potion,  and  hence  the  step  taken  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when  the 

nation  was  unwatchful,  has  not  yet  been  retraced.      It  is  not  likely  that 

Ynen  who  are  actuated  by  principles  of  expediency  will  ever  muster  up 
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"efficient  moral  courage  to  rend  asunder  this  bond  of  recognition  and 
iToj-i-t'ellowship  between  Popery  and  Protestantism  until  compelled  by 
lir  a!]-nowerful  voice  of  the  people.  But  it  must  be  done !  A  great 
rfort  will  be  needed  to  accomplish  it,  and  it  will  have  to  be  made  soon. 
S.J  think,  vlUoj  it  would  seem,  some  of  the  active  spirits  of  the  Papacy  • 
hT  we  have  before  us  an  article  from  the  Tablet  (ihe  Roman  Catholic 
owm),  from  which  we  copy  the  following  statement  bearing  upon  this 
w  topic.     The  editor  says : — 

'^  Another  fact— or  what  I  bclierc  to  be  a  fact— is,  that  the  grant  to  Maynooth  if 
4:  ibii  moment  doomed  in  English  public  opinion.  Whatever  may  be  our  theories  or 
h-w*,  or  fears  or  wishes,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  grant  can  possibly  be  maintained. 
N.*  t}iii  iM  either  true  or  false;  but  if  it  be  true— and  I  most  firmly  believe  it— 
y^Ttly  is  is  a  truth  to  which  it  is  our  clearest  interest  to  keep  our  ejes  open.  What 
uvt  been  the  facta*  of  the  case  this  year?  A  peddling  majority  of  sixteen,  pot  by  a 
t^prk  kept  Maynooth  this  year  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  and  kept  it  off  the 
frtiiBAte?.  Next  year,  if  things  remain  as  they  are,  and  the  question  be  adroitly 
fi-std,  no  human  power  can  save  the  Maynooth  grant  from  being  put  upon  the 
»:iniate« ;  and  if  it  be  put  upon  the  estimates,  how  long,  as  I  have  already  asked,  can 
i:  p-^siblr  remain  there?  Once  on  the  estimates,  it  is  to  be  once  off  the  estimates; 
kcdit'we  rigidly  stand  out,  shutting  our  eyes  to  fact  and  common  sense,  we  shall 
KR«  nne  morning  find  ourselves  minus  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  no  preparation  made 
I)  supply  the  frightful  hiatut.    It  must  go,  and  it  wiU  go," 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  words  were  written  by  the  editor  of 
the  TMet,  and  that  this  editor  is  himself  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
a  pervert  to  Rome  from  the  sect  of  Quakers  !  He  is,  therefore,  without 
i^yiht  testifying  to  things  upon  which  he  is  well  informed.  Now  is  the 
*^e,  then,  that  Protestants  should  unite,  be  firm  and  be  active,  determined 
tliat  this  foul  blut  upon  the  common  sense  and  foresight  of  our  Pro- 
testantism shall  be  wi|>ed  away. 

There  is  danger  that  Popery  may  insidiously  spread  like  the  trouble- 
some '^  bindweed"  in  the  cultivated  garden,  winding  and  twisting,  boring 
it9  way  under  ground,  thiiisting  forward  its  corkscrew  roots,  and  ever 
tnd  anon  pushing  up  a  fresh  shoot  to  the  astonishment  of  simple,  unsus- 
pecting, unwatchfid  gardeners,  until  the  eradication  of  the  troublesome 
intruder  become  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  meanwhile  it  robs  the  soil  of  its 
virtues,  and  stints  the  vegetation,  till  tbe  proprietor  almost  abandons  it  in 
despair,  as  a  hopeless  case.  ''  While  men  slept,"  our  Lord  declares, 
"the  enemy  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat;"  and  is  not  this  just  our 
esse  ?  Have  not  Protestants  been  too  much  asleep,  while  the  enemy, 
ever  alert,  has  been  looking  out  for  every  opportunity,  taking  a  step  here, 
tjing  a  knot  there;  causing  disunion  among  one  body;  promoting 
unbition  in  another ;  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  own  deadly  produce  among 
the  wheat  in  one  field ;  letting  in  the  ''  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood"  to 
toother ;  and  tnming  all  to  his  own  advantage  ? 

TiiedangerL'eain  thedisunionof  Protestants,  and  their  self-confidence, 
which  has  lalled  them  to  a  flattering  but  fatal  sleep.  Arouse,  brethren. 
The  enemy  is  on  the  alert :  sleep  not^  sentinels,  at  your  post.    Hark !  the 
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rumbling  wheels  are  heard  in  the  still  midnight  hour.  The  enemy  is 
moving  his  forces  and  bringing  foward  his  artillery.  Peep  through  the  gray 
mists  of  early  morn.  The  enemy  is  there,  mustering  his  legions, 
counting  up  his  strength,  and  getting  ready  for  the  conflict.  He  can 
cry  aloud  for  freedom,  but  he  has  no  freedom  for  others !  He  will 
declaim  warmly  that  his  liberty  is  restricted, but  he  gives  liberty  to  none! 
He  demands  to  be  treated  liberally — asks  for  equality  and  kindness, 
seeks  to  be  petted  and  nursed  ;  but  all  others  he  declines  to  recognise  or 
favour  in  any  way.  The  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  is  contained  in  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,  is  by  our  insidious  foes  simply 
reversed,  and  they  require  everything  from  others,  but  give  nothing  in 
return.     They  claim  all,  and  yield  nothihg. 

With  such  a  foe  no  alliance  can  be  made  which  will  not,  in  the  end, 
tend  to  our  own  overthrow.  Hence  the  danger  to  our  cause  from  within 
our  own  ranks,  in  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  one  section  and  the  positive 
alliance  of  another ;  and  the  need  for  active  and  determined  opposition  to 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  foe  to  obtain  power  secretly,  or  to 
affect  and  promote  friendships  openly.  There  can  never  be  safety  in  per- 
mitting Rome  to  possess  power;  nothing  but  danger  can  cofhe  from  her 
friendships ;  all  union  with  her  mu.«t  taint  the  purity  of  Protestantism 
and  weaken  our  hands.  Hence  we  urge  on  all  who  are  truly  Protestants 
to  awake  and  unite :  to  be  up  and  doing. 


LOCAL  PREACHERS  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

One  instance  of  the  employment  of  laymen  daring  the  dark  asre^  is  noticed 
by  Mosheim,  in  his  Ecclefliastical  History,  as  occurring  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Cff  the  ori^  of  the  Waldensea  Mosheim  thus  writes : — *'  Of  all  the  sects  that 
arose  in  this  centu^  none  was  more  distingfuished  by  the  reputation  it  acquired, 
by  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  and  the  testimony  which  its  bitterest  enemies 
bore  to  the  probity  and  innocence  of  its  membera,  than  that  of  the  Widdenses, 
so  called  from  their  parent  and  founder  Peter  Waldu8.  The  origin  of  this  famous 
sect  was  as  follows  : — Peter,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Lyons,  being*  extremely 
sealous  for  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  Christian  knowkdgfe,  employed 
a  certain  priest,  about  the  year  1160,  in  translating  from  Litin  into  French  the 
four  gospels,  with  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  remarkable 
sentences  of  the  ancient  doctors,  which  were  so  highly  e.^teemed  in  this  century. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  perused  these  sacred  books  with  a  proper  de^e  of  atten- 
tion, than  he  perceived  that  the  religion,  which  was  now  taught  m  the  Roman 
Church,  differed  totally  from  that  which  was  originally  inculcated  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  Struck  with  this  glaring  contradiction  between  the  cioctrines 
of  the  pontiffs  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  animated  with  a  pious  zeal  for 
promoting  his  own  salvation  and  that  of  others,  he  abandoned  his  mercantile 
vocation,  distributed  his  riches  amon^  the  poor,  and  forming  an  association  with 
other  pious  men  who  had  adopted  his  sentiments  and  his  turn  of  devotion,  he 
began  in  the  year  1180  to  assume  the  quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  instruct 
the  multitude  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  Archbishop 
of  LyonSj  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  cnurch  in  that  province,  opposed  with 
vigour  this  new  doctor  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  But  their  opnosition 
was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  that  religion  which  these 
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triv  i  men  toug-Iit,  the  spotless  innocence  tbat  shone  furth  in  their  lives  and 
yu  'Zii.  and  the  noble  contempt  of  riches  and  honours  which  was  conspicuous 
L  :'if  whule  of  their  conduct  and  conversation,  appeared  soengaginnf  to  all  fuch 
?' ..  id  ..:iy  -ense  of  true  piety,  that  the  numljer  of  their  disciples  and  followers 
I.  >.t.vj  Ti^iiu  day  to  day.  They  occordinj^Iy  formed  religious  assemblies, 
irv  in  i-'raiice  and  afterwards  in  Lombardy,  from  whence  they  propajrated 
:!.  :r  7".t  thro-jLrbout  the  other  provinces  of  Europe  with  incredible  rapidity, 
iL'i-xi-u  ^iiAi  invincible  fortitude,  that  neither  lire  nor  sword,  nor  the  most 
■:'':-\  ir.veiitions  of  merciless  persecution,  could  damn  their  zeal,  or  entirely  ruin 
rL-:r  caii^e.  The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldus  and  liia  followers  were  neither 
"niioyeJ  nor  desig-ned  to  uitroduce  new  doctrines  into  the  church,  nor  to 
jr  :-:-re  n^w  articles  of  faith  to  Christians.  All  they  aimed  at  was,  to  reduce 
!j-  ::>r:Ti  of  ecclesiastical  ^vernment,  and  the  liven  and  manners  both  of  the 
I  -r.y  and  people,  to  that  amiable  flimplicity,  and  that  primitive  sanctity,  that 
c  ..iMctcrised  the  anostolic  ages,  and  which  appear  so  strongly  recommended 
i:;  rue  pr*-rv|its  and  injunctions  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  holy  religion. 
T-'.y  ■••^nitidered  every  Christian  as  in  a  certain  measure  qualified  and  authorised 
L-  jii^'niL-r,  exhort,  and  confirm  the  brethren  in  their  Christian  course."' 

Of  the  I>jllardsy- who  arose  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Mosheim  again  re- 
^^li^l^ :— *-  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  famous  sect  of  the 
C-i..v  Jircthren  and  Sisters  arose  at  Antwerp ;  they  were  named  Cdlites,  from 
ih'  (vlls  in  which  they  used  to  live.  As  the  clerg'y  of  this  age  took  little  care 
o:  ili''  •ick  and  dying-,  and  deserted  such  as  were  infected  with  those  pestilential 
u>'>rJers  which  were  then  very  frequent,  some  compassionate  and  pious  persons 
i'  Ai:tw«^r]>  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  performance  of  those 
r-i'ji.»us  ortii'es  which  the  sacerdotal  orders  so  shamefully  neglected.  Persuant 
t  ri.i- aMrrecment,  they  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  assisted  the  dying  with 
thr>:r  |<r.\yers  and  exhortation?,  took  care  of  the  interment  of  those  who  were 
r.:  •>i!'by  the  plague,  and  on  that  account  forsaken  by  the  affrighted  clergy,  and 
('>.::iiuitt*'d  them  to  the  grave  with  a  solemn  funeral  dirge.  It  was  with  refer- 
TK-e  to  thi.<^  last  office  that  the  common  people  gave  them  the  name  of 
L  ■Vinrd.^.  The  example  of  these  good  people  had  such  an  extensive  influence, 
I.,  .r  in  a  little  time  societies  of  the  same  sort  of  Lollards,  consisting  both  of  men 
ani  wurnen,  were  formed  in  mo?t  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  were 
-r;n  ir*.*-']  partly  by  their  manual  labour,  and  partly  by  the  charitable  donationa 
of  j'i<f*i£  persons.  The  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns,  w^here 
thi.'^  brtrtbren  and  sisters  resided,  gave  them  peculiar  marks  of  favour  and  pro- 
te^  tion.  on  account  of  their  great  usefulness  to  the  sick  and  needy.  But  the 
cl-r?y,  whdfie  reputation  was  not  a  little  hurt  by  them,  persecuted  them 
Tthefrenlly." 

One  of  Luther's  greatest  contemporaries,  and  a  most  illustrious  leader  in 
th«  Aeformation,  is  said  to  have  been  a  layman.  We  speak  of  Calvin. 
Mt^eim  says,  '*He  was  bom  at  Novou,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
K-411,  and  was  bred  up  to  the  law,  in  which,  as  well  as' in  all  the  other  branches 
bf  hceraiure  then  known,  his  stulies  were  attended  with  the  moat  rapid  and 
amazing  success.  Having  acquired  the  knowledge  of  reUgion,  by  diligent 
perusal  of  the  iloly  Scriptures,  he  began  early  to  ))erceive  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  established  system  of  doctrine  and  worship."  Mr.  Wesley,  in 
"A  Turther Appeal  to  Men  of  Iteison  and  Religion,**  asks,  ''Was  Mr.  Calvin 
ordiiincd  ?  Was  he  either  priest  or  deacon  ?  And  were  not  most  of  those 
whom  it  pleased  God  to  employ  in  promoting  the  Reformation  abroad,  laymen. 
alft>3  f  Could  that  great  work  have  been  promoted  at  all,  in  many  places,  if 
laymen  had  not  preached  t  And  yet,  how  leldom  do  the  very  Papists  urge 
tins  aa  an  objection  against  the  Reformation  ? " 

Mr.  Wesley  further  adds : — ^'^  As  rigorous  aa  the  Papists  are  in  things  of 
this  kindy  they  themaelTes  appoint,  even  in  some  of  then*  strictest  orders,  that 
if  any  Jay  brother  believe  himself  called  of  Gol  to  prench  &s  a  missionary,  the 
superior  of  the  order,  being  informed  thereof,  shall  immediately  send  him 
awav." 

Geoi^  Fox,  a  shoemaker,  was  the  founder  of  the  Quakers.  "  He  evi<- 
dently,''  aajs  B.  Watson,  "  considered  himself  as  acting  under  a  Divine  com- 
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mission,  and  went  not  only  to  fain  and  markets,  but  into  courtd  of  justice  and 
*  stee|>le-hou9es,'  as  he  called  the  churches,  warning  all  to  obey  the  rioly  Spirit 
speaking  by  him.  The  true  friends  are  orthodox  as  to  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity.    They  are  advocates  of  the  interior  spiritual  life  of  religion,  to 


country  and  America,  have  all  along  been  laymen,  and  they  do  not,  to  this  day, 
employ  a  salaried  ministry.  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

Sjevbn  years  have  barely  elapsed  since  the  mind  of  Protestant  Christendom 
wds  directed  to  the  great  question  of  Sabbath  observance,  in  special  reference  to 
its  bearing  upon  the  happiness,  and  particularly  the  temporal  well-being  of  the 
operative  classes.  The  world  was  astounded  by  the  fact  of  not  fewer  than  a 
THOUSARD  Ann  FORTT-FiVB  individuals,  belonging  to  those  classes  in  Great 
Britain,  sending  essays,  many  of  them  of  a  very  superior  character,  and  some  of 
them  of  the  very  hignest  order,  in  response  to  the  noble  appeal  of  an  eminently 
^ilanthropic  and  truly  Christian  merchant  of  Glasgow.  The  name  of  John 
BEBifDKRSON,  who  offered  prizes  for  such  essays  from  the  pens  of  working  men, 
and  then  spent  a  princely  sum  in  printing  and  circulating  thousands  u(K>n 
thousands  of  the  essays  to  which  prizes  were  awarded,  will  be  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  British  workmen  for  ages  to  come.  Mammon  and  pleasure 
have  made  gigantic  efforts  to  rob  the  masses  of  their  day  of  holy  rest.  1  he 
essay  movement,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  contributed  greatly  towards  neu- 
tralising those  efforts.  That  one  day's  rest,  intervening  between  every  six  days 
of  labour,  is  a  most  beneficent  and  necessary  provision,  all  parties  are  disposed 
to  admit.  The  main  Question  remaining  is,  shall  the  rest^iay  be  spent  in 
worldl;y'  dissipation  ana  sensual  gratification,  under  the  pretext  of  innocent 
recreation  ana  rational  amusement ;  or  shall  it  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
immortality,  in  conformity  with  the  revealed  law  of  God,  and  the  design  and  aim 
of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  ? 

Men  of  mind,  men  of  rank,  men  of  office — ^legrislators,  magistrates,  and  public 
instmcters,  are  not  always  religious.  On  the  contrary,  the  pride  of  intellect,  of 
office,  and  of  influence,  gives  them  an  irreligious  bias.  Hence  they  care  but 
little  for  the  interests  of  religion,  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  trace  a  connection 
between  those  interests  and  social  order,  or  can  press  them  into  the  service  of 
patronage  and  gDvemment.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Men 
may  be  found  among  the  classes  mentioned,  who  are  thoroughly  and  earnestly 
religious;  and  their  number,  we  rejoicingly  admit,  is  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
last  generation,  or  in  any  one  of  several  generations  before  it ;  nevertheless,  we 
have  stated  what  all  know  to  be  the  general  fact.  And  this  fact  explains  other 
facts ;  such  as  the  setting  aside  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  making  it  a  day 
of  eonvenience,  and  degrading  it  from  the  position  of  the  queen  of  days  to  that  of 
the  common  drudge,  or,  at  l^t,  the  hand-maid  of  the  week. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  lamented,  and  ought  to  be  corrected.  With  a 
view  to  its  correction,  so  far  as  argument,  investigation,  testimony,  and  moral 
influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case,  the  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a  satisfactory  essay  on  the 
sttblect.  The  conductors  of  this  Magazine  feel  an  interest  in  all  gn^at  religious 
and  moral  questions,  and  are  most  anxious  to  throw  whatever  influence  they 
have  into  the  ri^ht  scale.  They  gladly  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity, 
therefore,  of  placing  the  prospectus  just  issued,  with  all  the  weight  they  can  aad 
to  it,  before  tneir  readers, 

"  A  Prize  of  Ostb  Huicdbed  Pouwds  is  offered  by  the  Council  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  for  an  Essay  on  the  Sabbath,  to  be  written  with  a  special  view 
to  circulation  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  community.  The  Essay  will  be 
expected  to  bring  into  view — the  Theories  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
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>al -^jrh  ;  the  Scripturnl  Authority  and  Oblijratioii  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  History 

a.:  i  A.iva;jtai:e.*  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  present  actual  Extent  of  Sahbntli  IJese- 

:i  ..J  ill  our  vwu  ami  uther  countries;  the  Kxteut  of  ^Ul;h  D^'srcration/ns  coin- 

:~i  A  I'll  wh..r  ii  iias  bt-en  ;  rlie  Causes  ro   vvliicli   it  i•^  nttril)UMib  e,  and  rlie 

.'•^  T..\  M-niis  by  wliirh  it  may  bo   counteracted.     It  is  not  iriti;nd«Ml  lo  limit 

'i  .•  r^  ti  th-se  topics.    They  merely  show  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Council 

---'    -Tjiif.     It  isi  wished  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  cle.irly 

j:.  .  u.ly  d»?.iU  with.     The  work  must  be  sound  in  argument — strictly  correct  in 

:i  :.-  Mil  etatistici* — {>owerful  in  its  apiieals,  and,  of  courde,  free  from  necturiaa 

A",  i  :» ^iiticiil  bias  ;  and  mu-^t  not  exceed  a  moderate-sized  octavo  volume. 

"Com  peri  Tors  to  send  in  their  MSS.  for  adjudication,  not  later  than  iHt 
"  ••'  !»^-r,  I.-nSo,  addre.-i.scd  to  the  Secretaries  oi  the  Evanjirelical  Alliance,?,  Adam 
■■**r'-rr.  Alflphi,  London;  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject  of  tho 
'-- jY  :irr  likHwi.^e  (o  be  addresi^ed. 

•■  Kn-h  Ms.  to  have  a  motto  in^icribed  on  it,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
—  -'oi  ir-iTer  havin;r  the  same  motto,  and  enclosin{^  the  name  and  address  of  the 
■*  ■  vr.  The  tir>t  edition  of  the  successful  essay,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
;:.i''  <t  cpie:*,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Council.'  Tne  IW.  Dr.  Harper,  Professor 
■•:  L'ivinity  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Edinburgh;  the  Eev.  John 
--■riian,  Vi.;:ir  of  Enstone ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stowell,  Pre.-^ident  of  Cheshunt 
«  .•.'r;j»»,  havf  consented  to  act  as  adjudicators,  by  whose  award  the  Council  will 
•'  b  ii:.i  i.  on  the  distinct  understmding  that  tin*  essay  selected  as  the  be^t,  shall 
..  --  ■■  b^  d-emei  by  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  subject,' and  of  the  cause  desi^jned 
■f  I -ru muted. 

'*  By  order  of  the  Council, 

"Joseph  P.  Dodson,  ) 

■7.  A 'lam  Sfr^af,  AMp?ti,  London, 
JJecember,  1804." 


THE  POWER  AXD  USES  OF  AfUSIC. 

1 .  If.*  po/crr. — ^The  chief  erlory  and  peculiarity  of  music  is  its  wonderful 
r  -T-r  i.f  expre^^sinj?  in  the  langua;:^o  of  sound  the  hidden  fe^-iinjxs  of  the  soul; 
r;.>  r*riry  makinir  the  auditor  acquahited  with  what  must  otherwise  remain  un- 
T'  '  i.  Poiiry,  because  of  the  niy>terious  nature  of  our  emotions,  fails  in  many 
i:^'l.iTtt>Ti  to  express  what,  or  all,  we  feel.  But  where  poetry  fails,  there  music 
r-ri:-s  uiost  at  home.  Emotions  of  lovo  and  jrratitude — too  Jjrreat  for  any  other 
k.:i  i  -ft  utterance — find  in  music  a  lan<ru:ig:e  exactly  suited  to  them. 

>[u.:icand  poetry  are  twins,  and  bhould  rarely  be  com()elled  to  part  company, 
if  t!.«r  9uliject  of  our  thou'^hts  be  a  suitable  theme  for  soii<|f :  for  althoug>h  we 
c-Jii  #;3LpreStf  our  feelinj^  perfectly  by  mere  instrumental  music,  our  auditors 
ru:i:i'jt  know  our  thoughts  unless  we  recite  or  sin<j^  them,  and  consequently 
cj'jri.it  participate  in  those  feelinu's.  Instrumental  music  may  be  very  delisrhtful. 
b  -T  if  ih^  cheme which  inspires  the  performer  be  not  recited,  it  can  only  be  valued 
t:T  its  sci^-ntitic  character :  the  performer  cannot  communicate  to  his  hearers 
*-Ta'ri<^8  like  his  own,  because  the  musical  telegraph,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which 
i^houl'i  pass  from  his  heart  to  theirs  is  broken — there  is  no  wire  of  communica^ 
T;'>ii  between  them.  Hence  tho  {^reat  importance  of  conneciin^  poetry  with 
aa-ic. 

It  i*  greatly  to  be  reg^tted  that  this  connection  hss  been  too  much  neglected 
in  m  ^em  times;  for  poetry  unaccompanied  by  mujiic  loses  one  of  its  chief 
fx-ci nations.  •*  Music  and  poetry,"  t«ays  Blair,  "  had  the  ssme  origin :  they 
wi;re  prompted  by  the  same  occasions;  they  were  united  in  song ;  and  as  lonff 
u-  thfry  continned  united  they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutually  to  hei^yhten  and 
•:  x  s !  t  each  other  s  power." 

•2.  Ffs  Mjes.—- MqsIc  is  emphatically  a  useful  art,  and  yet  very  little  use  is 
made  of  it.  There  are  thousands  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  who, 
It  music  had  formed  a  (lart  of  their  education,  and  had  subscqueutly  takeu  a. 
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place  among  their  recreations,  would  be  good  intelligent  performers ;  but  their 
almost  total  ignorance  of  it  deprives  them,  in  a  great  measure,  of  its  cheering 
influences. 

A  good  musician  can  not  only  refresh  his  own  spirit  "  by  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  but  possesses  the  power  of  Hoothing  and  reviving  others  also.  Music 
is  essentially  beneficent ;  nearly  all  who  come  within  hearing  are  delighted  by 
her  mysterious — spell-bound  by  her  msigic — warblings. 

As  a  means  of  driving  away  those  anxious  cares  which  cUng  about  us  so 
tenaciously,  there  is  no  other  art  so  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  all 
elapses  of  society.  To  the  poor  it  is  an  invaluable  friend,  as  it  not  only 
lightens  their  labour,  but  proves  a  refreshing,  wakeful  recreation  when  the  day's 
toil  is  over. 

Devotional  music,  rightly  employed,  steals  the  heart  from  sorrow — ^raises 
.the  soul  above  the  gross  ties  of  earth,  and,  by  its  purifying  influences,  refines 
the  imagination,  creating  a  distaste  for  mean  and  trifling  pursuits,  and  a 
positive  desire  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  How  tenderly  does  it  nouriiih 
the  first  risings  of  gratitude!  Were  it  not  for  its  softening  tendency,  our 
consciousness  of  the  divine  goodnei>s  as  well  as  our  off^'riug's  of  thanksgiving 
would  too  often  die  away.  In  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  God 
manifests  himself  gloriously  to  his  creatures ;  hundreds  of  souls  are  gathered 
together  for  worship,  and  we  are  conscious  that  many  around  us  are  joining 
their  supplications  and  thanksgivings  with  ours,  that*  many  are  moved  by  the 
same  hallowed  emotions,  and  experience  t.he  same  heavenward  desires,  as  those 
which  fill,  or  should  All,  our  own  hearts :  at  such  seasons,  what  medium 
of  devotion  is  more  suitable  than  the  solemn,  soul-stirring  voice  of  music  ?  Can 
we  address  our  Creator  in  a  language  more  sublime  ? 

Clescbivt. 


liograplff. 


MEMOIR    OF   MRS.   OLIVE 
CRESWELL, 

OF  XlflOHTSBBIDGB,   LOIfDON, 

BY  HBR  HUSBAIVD. 

"  The  memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed.** 

Thb  object  of  the  writer  of   the 

following  record  is  not  to  extol  the 

virtues  of  a  beloved  partner,  but  to 

ei^emplify  the  saving  power  of  divine 

grace,  as  exhibited  in  her  pious  and 

holy   Ufe,   and   calm    and   peaceful 

death. 

Mrs.  Creswell  was  bom  at  a  village 
in  the  vicinity  of  Basingstoke,  Hanto, 
in  the  year  1788.  From  a  child  she 
wait  the  subject  of  serious  impressions, 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  depravity  of  her  heart.  These 
impressions  were  not,  as  is  too  fre- 
queatly  the  case,  like  "  the  morning 
cloud  and  the  early  dew,"  but  con- 
tinued permanently  fixed  in  her  mind, 
until  she  sought  and  obtained  a  clear 
sense  of  the  divine  favour.  Although 
the  exact  date  cannot  be  given  when 
she  experienced  the  blessed  change, 


yet  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  she  made  allusion 
to  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  her  convernion,  which 
was  always  with  transports  of  joj, 
she  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twelve  or  at  most  fourteen  years  of  age. 
It  was  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  and 
her  joy  was  so  abundant,  that  she 
never  for  one  moment  doubted  it. 

When  under  conviction  for  sin  her 
distress  of  mind  was  great;  and  in 
seeking  that  rest  her  soul  so  much 
longed  to  find,  she  attended  the  minis- 
try of  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. There  was,  however,  at  that 
time,  so  much  controversy  upon  noints 
of  doctrine,  that  her  young  and  ten- 
der mind  became  bewildered,  and  she 
knew  not  which  to  fix  upon  as  the 
church  of  her  choice ;  when  one  Sab* 
bath  afternoon,  as  she  was  passing  an 
obscure  room,  in  which  divine  service 
was  being  performed,  ^e  ventured  to 
make  one  of  the  small  congregation, 
and  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
of  hearing  a  poor  and  very  plain,  but 
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iv'.'l'ent  Mt'tlio'listt  local  preacher. 

i-  t-mse  days,   nearly  under  every 

-■"I'll    .<i!tneri9    w«fre    coiivt>rt^d    to 

<•  J.i      J.'uMviiu'ol  by   the   plaimieas 

.'  i.:s  gperc'i,   and  'th«?  fervi^ncy  of 

].i-  ::juiiirr.  «jf  t)ie  trutii  of  tlie  pre- 

i -.■•■«  li'-:  t;iu_rlir.  and  the  doctrines  he 

*..  '.v-.i,  .-h«.-  re,-»olv(Hi,  "  thii*  pt-ofile 

j  1 .  iir  ..ly  p-oj»!e,  anJ  their  Goa  shall 

Sv  rav  G  jj.-'   Slie  continued  earnestly 

'  ^^k  the  Lord,  and  did  not  seek  in 

r:;n.    Having  occasion  to  ca'l  at  the 

L/>e  *tf  a  fri*;nd,  whilst  in  the  act  of 

rj>  liz  tiie   kriocker  of  the  door,  she 

i.;  r,:i  «2iue  instant  raised  her  h^art  to 

ii .'i.  w.it-n  it  seenitnl  as  ihuuirh  she 

L^.^^i    ;i    voice     wliisp»*rinjr    to    her, 

"Irrr-atiy  l)#»loved,   <rreatly  beloved  I *' 

Ui  I  L'.-r  soul  wa«  instantly  tilled  with 

J-ilo  ami  consolation.    NoiiOLiner  had 

j'ii"  suaj-ht  retirement,  and  whilst  in 

1 1-  vcfv  act   of  prait^insr  (>od  for  his 

s'iM.mc   inorr-y,  than  the  trreat  ad- 

»  ."'.iry  suir;r«^*totl  the  powerful  tem|)- 

■   I  .1.  "  Vou  need  not  he  t*o  happy,  it's 

3    I  •i-:u-i^iii.    for  you'll  perisli  after 

-  -."    Tiie  writ<*r  will  never  foriret  the 

'    .:i  i'Tii-iF*  an  i  joy  that  beamed  forth 

:u  :i'T  ro-jntHnanee,  as  j»he  related  the 

>:-'.\-  \'ii\if,  .-ihe  made  to  the  sugjfestion, 

*' !:  I  do.  I'll  perish  at  the  foot  of  the 

«'r  ■•-«  1  I'll  perish  calling  upon  Jei«u8.'* 

Til-*  tnaxe  was    broken,  divine  litjrht 

atij  (iivine  lore  broke  in  afresh  upon 

u-r  jioul,  ftnd  she  went  on  her  way 

Ttyii.:\n'jr. 

>ojn  ikd^r  the  period  above  alluded 
t<>.  in  the  order  of  divine  pMvidence, 
fh*:  ^iL4  placed  in  the  house  in  which 
flie  died,  (and  which  she  occupied 
for  a  continaou:^  period  of  more  than 
tifry  year?,)  alon^  with  a  hig-hly  re- 
spectable female*,  who  proved  a  very 
firirere  and  valued  friend.  Their  at- 
tach lu  en  t  to  each  other  became  bo 
itr^nsr,  that  their  souls  were  knit  to 
each  other  like  the  soula  of  Jonathan 
and  1)4 vid.  She  was  happy  in  herself, 
ind  happy  with  her  friend ;  but  as  the 
cun  of  joy  ill  seldom  without  some 
in  ^redient  of  sorrow  in  the  present 
life,  there  was  one  drawback,  and  to 
ber  mind  a  Tery  serious  one.  Her 
friend  was  a  atnnger  to  vital  godli- 
oesii.  and  this  cauMd  her  much  pain 
lod  anxiety,  for  althouj^h  she  did  not 
oppose  her  in  her  rdipous  views,  yet 
•he  knew  nothing  of^the  blessedness 
of  rehjion,  or  the  saving:  power  it 
cicrtii  npon  the  mind  of  its  possessors. 
Sbe  at  once  began  to  pray  and  to  a^ 


nise  with  God  for  the  conversion  of 
her  friend.  For  a  lenjrth  of  time  her 
prayers  appeared  to  return  unanswered 
into  her  own  bosom,  until  one  evenin;^, 
when,  pn;vi«iu8  to  jroinj;  to  class,  nhe 
had  itnplorr'd  the  divine  ble-Hsinir  on 
the  means  of  ^race  she  was  about  to 
att.-nd,  and  wrestled  with  God  for  her 
friend's  conversion  (not  liavin«jf  taken 
the  jireciution  to  clos?  the  door) ;  to  her 
frreat  astonishment,  when  she  rose 
from  her  knees,  she  saw  her  standing 
behind  her,  apparently  wrapped  in 
profound  meditatioTi.  At  leng>th  bjth 
walked  out  of  the  room,  without  any 
interch-inire  of  words, — one  to  her  do- 
mestic atfairs ;  the  other  to  the  house 
of  God. 

It  hiis  frequently  been  remarked 
that  prayinjjT  breath  is  not  spent  in 
vain.  Upon  the  occasion  here  alluded 
to,  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that 
her  prayers  had  produced  iu  the  mind 
of  her  friend  deep  an<l  seri«ius  impres- 
sions, and  ^reat  was  the  joy  she  expe- 
rienced in  hearing  h^r  announce  her 
intention  of  p)ing'  with  her  to  chu}>e]. 
The  resolution  thus  formed  was 
promptly  act«d  upon.  She  attended 
the  means  of  grace,  became  deeplv 
convinced  of  her  state  as  a  sinner,  and, 
althouirh  in  the  decline  of  hfe,  she 
earnestly  sought  and  obtained  mercy, 
united  herself  with  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  for  a  Icnjrth  of  time  cheerfully 
walked  in  the  ways  of  reli.^ion,  died 
happy  in  the  love  of  (lod,  and  their 
ha|>py  spirits  are  now  reunited  in  the 
realms  of  bliss. 

^'ot  lonij:  after  the  decease  of  her 
friend  she  entered  into  the  marriaL^e 
stato  with  the  writer.  As  a  wife  (for 
durinf^  a  p-riod  of  nearly  twenty  years 
she  sa^ained  that  relation)  she  was 
truly  kind  and  affectionate.  The 
heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted  in 
her,  for  she  did  him  good,  and  not 
evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life.  As  her 
penetration  was  deep,  so  her  counsels 
upon  very  man^^  occasions  proved 
invaluable.  She  studied  the  happiness 
and  comfort  not  only  of  her  domestic 
circle,  but  wherever  she  could  extend 
her  influence,  she  manifested  the  same 
generous  feeling. 

She  was  a  great  reader,  and  acquired 
much  general  knowledge,  being  blessed 
with  a  very  retentive  memory,  but  to 
her  the  Bible  was  the  "  Book  of  books," 
and  she  constantly  searched  it  as  for 
hid  treasure.  As  a  proof  of  her  attach- 
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ment  to  it  as  the  chart  to  that  felicity 
she  now  enjoy b,  although  her  last 
illne«8  was  but  of  a  few  hours'  duration 
(she  was  carried  off  by  diarrhcea  during* 
the  late  epidemic),  short  as  was  the 
lai^t  struggle,  she  had  taken  care  of  the 
precious  treasure,  for  when  the  vital 
spark  had  fled  from  the  tenement  of 
clay,  her  Bible  was  found  deposited 
under  her  pillow. 

She  was  sincere  in  her  attachment 
to  the  means  of  grace,  public  and  pri- 
vate. She  could  adopt  the  sentiment 
employed  by  the  royal  Psalmist, — 
"  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of 
thy  bouse,  and  the  place  where  thine 
honour  dwelleth.*'  And  this  was 
strikingly  exemplilied  by  a  constant, 
regular  and  early  attendance,  being  at 
all  times  careful  to  be  present  when 
the  public  service  of  God  commenced. 
But  of  all  religious  means,  her  cla.<*8 
was  the  most  precious,  nor  would  she 
allow  anything,  even  the  unexpected 
visits  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  to 
detain  her  from  this  means  of  grace. 
Perhaps,  in  this  respect,  there  may  be 
something  worthy  of  imitation,  for 
she  frequently  declared,  that  during  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  year*  con- 
tinuous connection  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  until  her  earthly  frame 
bocame  enfeebled  and  broken  down  by 
affliction,  she  did  not  recollect  being 
absent  from  her  class  more  than  three 
or  four  times,  unless  circumstances  so 
transpired  as  to  render  her  attendance 
impracticable. 

The  retirement  of  the  closet  proved 
to  her  a  Bethel.  Here  when  no  eye 
but  the  eye  of  her  Heavenly  Father 
saw  her,  and  when  no  ear  but  his 
heard  her,  she  poured  out  her  soul  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  and  Father 
of  her  mercies,  and  constantly  suppli- 
cated his  blessing,  and  rich  and 
abundant  were  the  consolations  she 
enjoyed  in  answer  to  fervent  and 
believing  prayer.  As  the  fruit  of  in- 
tercourse and  communion  with  Gt)dy 
her  enjoyment  of  religion  was  rich, 
deep,  and  experimental.  Although  she 
cherished  a  deep  conviction  of  her 
unworthiness,  she  had  strong  faith  in 
the  atonement,  which  produced  a  re- 
markable evenness  of  tone  in  her  life, 
conduct,  and  conversation.  Her  peace 
and  assurance,  therefore,  consequent 
upon  holy  living,  was  not  of  that 
fluctuating  character  which  is  too 
common  as  the  result  of  the  neglect  of 


close  communion  with  God.  In  a 
word,  hers  was  "Christianity  in 
earnest."  She  set  out  for  the  king:- 
dom.  and  her  motto  was,  Onward! 
^or  did  she  relax  in  her  efforts  until 
she  reached  the  heavenly  goal,  and 
obtained  the  prize  of  her  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Truly  may  it  be  said,  that  she  had 
a  heart  that  sympathised  with  the 
sufferings  of  humanity.  She  could 
and  did  weep  with  them  that  wept. 
Her  many  acts  of  charity  to  the  widow 
and  orphans,  and  to  those  that  had 
scarcely  any  helper,  cannot  be  here 
recorded.  Her  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  relieve  the  wants  of  them  that 
were  ready  to  perish,  and  their  bless- 
ing rested  upon  her.  When  convers- 
ing upon  the  privations  of  the  poor, 
the  writer  has  frequently  heard  her 
speak  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
God,  for  the  disposition  and  the  ability 
which  he  gave  her  in  some  humble 
manner  to  administer  to  their  necessi- 
ties. Many  such  circumstances  were 
kept  secret  in  her  own  bosom,  and 
will  never  be  made  known,  except  as 
they  may  be  revealed  in  the  great  day 
when  the  King  shall  say  unto  them  on 
his  right  hand,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  and  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundlition 
of  the  world,  for  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat,*'  &c.  '^  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord." 

On  several  occasions  she  was  ap- 
pointed the  leader  of  a  female  class, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  by  her  mem- 
bers ;  but  in  consequence  of  repeated 
and  severe  attacks  of  affliction,  she 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  greatly 
to  the  grief  of  her  members.  During' 
the  period,  therefore,  that  she  was 
united  to  the  writer,  save  the  few^ 
short  intervals  above  alluded  to,  she 
was  a  member  of  his  class.  For 
several  years  previous  to  her  death, 
she  was  often  greatly  afflicted,  owing 
to  an  inflammatory  tendency  in  her 
constitution,  although  she  was  always 
remarkable  for  her  abstinence  and 
self-denial.  These  frequent  and  severe 
attacks  made  almost  imperceptible  yet 
certain  inroads  upon  a  constitution 
which  was  naturally  robust  and 
healthy.  On  many  occasions  she  was 
for  weeks  together  laid  on  a  bed  of 
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stkoess.  produced  bj  bronchitis, 
rLr-:m.itic  and  bilious  fevers,  during"  a 
■  -nil J  of  many  weeks  ;  and  althou«^h 
Tii**  ^Titer  ba*  frequently  had  to  feed 
irriricli  a  spoon,  and  after  exhausted 
T.t!urc  has  been  a  httle  recovered,  to 
rirrv  her  in  his  arm*  from  one  room  to 
j:ir..'h-:r.  yet  he  never  heard  one  mur- 
zijr.Hir  sentence  proceed  from  her  lips, 
cii.'rpT  of  sorrow  exprei^sed  at  Ipvinff 
:-  •  niU4-h  trouble  to  her  husband  and 
:■>  her  dome.<*tici«.  On  the  contrary, 
vb«n  every  breath  was  expected  to  Be 
L-T  List,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  she 
i>WMted,  *'  All  i?  well :  it  is  lig-ht  all 
\\if  way.'*  On  one  occasion,  hhe 
-  ;fftrreil  from  a  very  violent  attack  of 
iTihchitis,  insomuch  that  her  medical 
s  ivi-fr  d»»s paired  of  her  life.  "When 
■■ii  :t.-  hei£:hc,  nhe  exclaimed, as  well  as 
sii«  cuuld  arriculate,  **  My  dear,  you 
wilt  b*  a  widower  before  moniing"." 
At  that  imfiortant  crisis,  however, 
tbp  disease  took  a  favourable  turn, 
atii  it  plea!«ed  the  Lord  to  add  to  the 
cumbrr  of  her  days. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1853,  she 
wds  attacked  with  a  violent  rheumatic 
frvt-r,  which  wait  immediately  followed 
Ky  a  biliou:«  fever,  and  on  that  ucca- 
•  in  ishe  was  confined  to  her  bed  bix- 
Vrn  week>».  From  this  attack  she 
^Fivime  K>  enfeebled,  thnt  althouirh 
*hf  frtirtially  recovered,  yet  she  never 
f'  trained  her  stren<;th  ;  and  thou«rh 
impivs^i^d  with  the  idea  that  the  days 
rf  her  pil;nima?e  would  not  be  many, 
tl.e  rhu'iirhr  produced  no|iainful  fure- 
tt  diri^,  for  she  had  for  many  years 
lived  ubove  the  fear  of  death,  loving 
even  to  convert  aliout  death,  and  a\)- 
peann^r  mort  happy  when  contemplat- 
ing the  realities  of  an  eternal  world. 

In  answer  to  the  writer  exprensing 
a  hu|ie  that  the  Lord  would  yet  spare 
hfr  for  some  years,  she  replied: — 
'*  For  your  sake,  my  dear,  1  mitrht 
indulge  that  hope,  but  as  it  re^rds 
mys«(f,  it  is  of  little  consequence.  I 
leave  that  to  him  who  is  the  arbiter  of 
life  and  death.  '  For  to  me  to  live  is 
Chrii^t,  and  to  die  is  gain.'"  For 
several  weeks  previous  to  her  death, 
she  bad  been  in  a  very  happy  and 
heavenly  frame  of  miud.  A  losul 
brother,  ahurtly  after  her  death,  re- 
marked, that  the  last  time  he  s  iw  her 
iiii*  mind  wai  peculiarly  impressed. 
The  folluwinc  are  hia  own  words : — 
**  This  good  lady  ia  to  happy,  and  her 
state  of  mind  ia  w  heavenly,   that 


flurely  she  must  be  ripeninfj  for 
glorv." 

There  is,  however,  one  incident  that 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  week  before 
her  death  she  felt  herself  so  much 
better,  that  she  dnierminod  to  visit 
the  cemetery.  Slie  remarked,  '*  I  have 
lonjr  wished  to  tro,  and  have  now  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  next  weell. 
Bear  ir.  in  mind,  and  sec  that  nothing 

Erevents  it."  She  did  go;  but  it  was 
er  last  earthly  journey,  —  to  that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns. On  the  following  Tuesday 
morning  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  diarrh(ca,  which  at  once 
prostrated  her  strength,  and  soon  de- 
prived hur  of  the  power  of  speech ;  and 
m  a  few  hours  she  breathed  out  her 
pious  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Re- 
deemer, on  the  ninth  day  of  August, 
1834,  atrcd  sixty-six  years.  Her  me- 
dical adviser,  who  was  with  her  until 
the  vital  spark  had  fled,  remarked  that 
it  was  a  privilege  to  be  in  her  room. 
"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  witnr\ssed  many 
deaths,  but  never  did  I  witness  one 
like  this,  nor  do  I  expect  to  witness 
another,  so  peaceful  and  so  huppy." 
Blie  departed  without  a  struggle. 
Ileaven  beamed  forth  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  it  retained  the  same  placid 
smile  until  her  remains  were  com- 
mitted to  the  silent  tomb. 
"  Oh,  may  I  triumph  so 
"When  Jill  my  warfarc^R  past," 

and  rejoin  her  blest  and  happy  spirit 
in  that  hri^ht  world  where  pain  and 
death  and  parting  shall  be  no  more. 

Tlie  following  brief  testimony  has 
been  kindly  forwarded  to  the  writer 
by  a  ]*espected  friend  who  was  her 
leader  for  some  years  previous  to  her 
marriage,  as  a  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  held  the  deceased : — 

"  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mrs. 
Gresw'ell,  commenced  about  the  year 
18*23 ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  \Ves- 
leyan  class,  at  Sloane  Terrace  Chaj^el, 
Chelsea,  of  which  I  was  the  leader,  I 
never  r«'flect  on  her  Chrintian  ex|>eri- 
ence,  continued  and  exemplified,  as  it 
always  was,  by  an  upright  and  con- 
sistent course  of  i-onduct,  without  feel- 
ings of  the  mo^jit  entire  satisfaction 
and  thankfulness. 

*'  At  the  ]>eriod  above  named,  now 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mri. 
Creswell,  then  known  as  Olive  Clark, 
resided  aa  a  confidential  friend  with 
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an  elderly  lady  at  Enightsbridge,  long 
since  gathered  to  her  fathers  ;  and  of 
whofe  rejrard  and  attachment  Olive 
had  substantial  proof.  She  was  then 
very  little  pa.<t  the  meridian  of  life ; 
and  as  it  wus  her  wont  at  that  period 
to  consult  me  on  several  occasions  of 
importance  to  herself,  I  am  in  some 
measure  able  to  point  out  the  sterling 
qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart ;  fur- 
nishing, as  they  do,  an  additionol  proof, 
if  such  be  wanted,  that  when  a  woman 
of  |;-ood  understanding  becomes  the 
subject  of  renewing  grace,  she,  of  all 
others,  is  the  best  fitted  for  social  and 
domestic  life.  The  present  instance 
is  a  case  in  point.  Happy  in  herself, 
and  with  an  approving  conscience, 
her  time  was  spent  in  doing  and  re- 
ceiving good. 

"  As  a  mere  outline  of  character, 
comprised  in  a  few  words,  and  which 
mignt  be  filled  up  by  a  more  leisurely 
pen  with  great  advantage,  it  may  be 
enough  to  state,  that  Mrs.  Creswell 
was  remarkable  for  a  becoming  and 
agreeable  uniformity  of  speech  and 
conduct,  that  never  failed  to  engage 
and  gratify. 


"  Her  invariable  end  and  aim  were 
to  glorify  God,  and  so  to  act,  in  regard 
to  worldly  affair?,  as  to  maintain  lier 
Christian  status  and  reputation ;  nei- 
ther of  which  were  ever  known  to  be 
shaken. 

"  Another  comfort,  and  that  which 
places  an  imprimatur  snd  seal  to  all 
that  went  before,  is,  that  these  evi- 
dences of  genuine  godliness  lasted  to 
the  end.  They  shone  out  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  life,  and  were  equally  effec* 
tive  when  health  and  strength  decayed, 
and  disclosed,  when  nature  failed,  the 
power  of  saving  and  triumphant  grace. 

**  Such  was  the  unimposing  but  in- 
structive career  of  Mrs.  Creswell. 
Previous  to  her  marriage,  and  in  com- 
paratively early  days,  she  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  as  an  amiable  and  virtu- 
ous person ;  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  duties  of  an  affectionate  and 
aevoted  wife  were  sustained  with  that 
equal  and  continuous  propriety  of  con<- 
duct,  which,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
firm  ground  of  scriptural  truth,  fails 
not  in  the  darkest  and  most  tempestu- 
ous hour.  *'  Pktbr  Kbitsb. 

"  Chelsea,  August  26th,  1854." 


f«so«3  iff  parables. 


MY  COMPANIONS  AT  NIAGARA. 

^*  Thy  diadem  is  an  emerald  green,  of  the 

clearest,  purest  hue, 
Set  round  with  waves  of  sdow  white  foam, 

and  spray  of  feathery  dew ; 
While  tresses  of  the  brightest  pearls  float 

o'er  thme  ample  sheet, 
And  the  rainbow  lays  its  gorgeous  gems 

in  tribute  at  thy  feet. 

"  Thy  reign  is  of  the  ancient  days,  thy  scep- 
tre from  on  high, 

Thy  birth  was  when  the  momuig  stars  to- 
gether sang  with  joy ; 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that 
shine  upon  thee  now. 

Saw  the  first  wreath  of  glory  which  en- 
twined thine  infant  brow. 
•*  And  from  that  hour  to  this,  in  which  I 
gaze  upon  tliy  stream, 

From  age  to  age,  in  wmter's  frost,  or  sum- 
mer's sultry  beam ; 

By  day,  by  night,  without  a  pause,  tfiy 
waves,  with  loud  acclaim, 

In  ceaseless  sounds  have  still  proclaimed 
the  Great  Eternal's  Name  I" 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
Falls.     Descriptions    of   them    have 


been  read  by  almost  every  one ;  but 
all  fail,  as  indeed  all  must  fail,  in  com- 
municating anything  hke  a  realisation 
of  the  comin":-down  of  the  waters, 
and  that  mipfhty  thunder  which  has 
given  them  their  name,  Niagara — The 
thunder  of  the  waters.  Strange  must 
be  that  temperament  which  has  so 
little  sympathy  with  the  poetry  of 
nature  as  not  to  admire  them.  They 
convey  to  the  imagination  a  magni- 
ficent image  of  grandeur  and  power, 
and  speak  to  the  soul  in  a  language — 
a  "higrh  language" — peculiar  to  the 
great  water-floods ;  in  strains  caught 
from  the  deep  diapasons  of  celestial 
harps  and  pipes,  wnen  the  "  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  tor  joy." 

In  several  of  mv  walks  about  Ihem, 
I  was  nccompaniei  by  two  gentlemen 
who  were  sfciying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  whose  kindness  I  always  recall 
with  delight  One  of  these  fellow- 
travellers  was  a  most  curious  specimen 
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f  liTinianitr.  He  seemed  to  have 
arj'L^J  a  pustfion  (or  grumbling^  and 
r-:.*ni:ly  hibourtJ  under  a  chronic 
■i ?-a":«tacfion  with  everything:  and 
--^:\ b. .] V.  When  any  othii* acquaint- 
i:.>  rutt  with  a  di.-^ appointment,  he 
;.Tir:.iilv  coiis'oleii  him  with  "Just 
T-t  I  exprcted,"  -'Told  you  8o," 
-hjit^  how  it  would  be,"  or  somc- 
•:t;z  ei^ujilly  pleasant  and  balmy. 
!!  had  **rio'  patience"  with  unnus- 
•MirjT  people,  who  were  snubbed 
vr  cteated  by  a  proud  avaricious 
Trrld.  •'  In  '  the  present  state  of 
^iitv,  oneshouhl  suspect  everybody. 
Tbe  xorid  is*  ripening" in  vice  and  cun- 
:i  r :  dun*t  be  such  a  fool  as  to  trust 
iT:7i:on>.*'  With  all  his  c3Tiici8m, 
i.1  wrver,  he  deliirhted  in  actH  of  bene- 
T  i-ioi?  done  **  upon  the  sly,"  and  was, 
I  i^'irVf*.  a  sincere  Chrisrian  man.  It 
Ti'i  iaiUjiiniT  to  see  his  pockets  stuffed 
i\^\.  hi  something  in  the  morning,  and 
2rwrently  empty  at  nig-ht:  ot  their 
li'ittnti  I  cannot  give  an  exact  de- 
!^r prion,  but  havinpr  seen  children 
'.'in  little  picture-books  in  their  hands, 
i:.-:  !i  ce  cake^  in  their  mouths,  after  he 
-  -•  Ueii  romping'  with  them,  one  can 
,:'.■*  ik  prftty  gtiod  guess. 

Mt  o:h<ir  companion  was  a  merry- 
..fjr'T'i  younir  man,  not  long  from 
r-  ;!i.'»-.  '  Let  louse  from  scholastic 
}'.r-u:r?  and  restraints,  he  revelled  in 
-TtP.  thinir  b*'auTiful  and  joyous  with 
•A  kefrti  reli:tb  ;  and  found  abundant 
TTiiW^T  {yjT  merriment  in  the  most  tri- 
rijj  events  of  the  day.  Equality 
Si.vVL-Iput  in  disposition  with  his 
«.ri.*r:c,  prumbling'  friend,  his  free, 
f\*:\  bearing,  and  graceful  manner!*, 
:ijie  Lim  by  far  tne  more  pleuiiant 
ci.T&f-an^on  ot  the  two ;  and  although 
.';T  as  a  butterfly  in  his  present 
T'^r^uitf,  a  mixture  of  erudite  sayings, 
und  poetical  quotations,  gave  piquancy 
M-  hL-  mirth,  and  point  to  his  conver- 
•atiun.  I  became  the  more  interested 
in  b:m  when  I  found  that,  tossed  about 
Vtween  Hi^h  Church,  Low  Church, 
Mliidle  Church,  Dissent  and  Puseyism, 
Protc:^tantism  and  Popery,  he  wns 
ur.ci,nsciou3ly  cultivating*  a  species  of 
:n>Jiffcrenti6m,  exceedingly  popular  in 
f  very  j|?e,  but  never  so  out- spoken  as 
IT  Tire^ut, — a  scepticism  which,  vora- 
rlou'ly  devouring^  every  thing  produc- 
lire  of  doubt,  and  tenaciously  retentive 
of  txtry  acknowledged  difficulty, 
makes  a  neoetNuily  imperfect  know- 
l«dre  of  one  troth  an  ezciue  for  inat- 


tention to,  and  ignorance  of,  another. 
His  name  was  Searle;  and  that  of  Ids 
associate,  Eansom. 

At  the  commencement  of  one  of  our 
morning  walks,  Mr.  R.  was  iiiidiiig' 
fault  with  his  "stupid  bootmaker,"  for 
making  his  boots  too  srnall :  *'  The 
fellow  must  have  been  drunk  when 
he  made  them." 

Mifstlf,  I  thoutrht  you  told  me  he 
was  a  teetotaller  ? 

li.  Ah ! — well — yes,  so  I  did ;  and, 
if  I  remember  right,  he's  an  honest 
man  too:  but  it's  very  provoking.  I'll 
throw  them  into  the  rapids  when  I  get 
back  again. 

8.  {Good  humourcdlif)  ^o,  you 
wont ; — 

"  Stay,  my  lonl ! 
And  let   your   reason    with    yuur   cholor 

queAtion 
What  ti»  you  go  about/' 

B,  Throwing  Shakespeare  at  me 
again.  I  wonder  how  much  Homer 
you  could  repeat  ? 

8,  Not  much,  I  grant.  I  do  not 
love  myths. 

R.  Don't  mouth  quite  so  much,  then. 

A  merrv  laugh  was  the  only  reply 
to  this  sally. 

M,  Come  alonpr ;  we  shall  lose  the 
best  of  the  morning. 

jK.  Don't  Imrry !  don't  hurry  I 
you  U  see  nothing  but  a  few  extra 
pailfuls  of  water. 

8.  Would 'nt  you  prefer  seeing  the 
falls  bv  candle-light,  Mr.  Kansom  ? 

/?.  Vou  saury  dog,I  tlihik  I  should, 
if  vou  were  to  hold  the  candle ! 

in  a  few  minutes  we  stood  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  the  falls,  and 
croi^ed  a  part  of  the  stream  to  Goat 
Inland — an  islet  which  separates  the 
falling  Kiagara  into  two  cascades — the 
American  and  the  Canadian.  There 
we  heard  to  advantage  the  *'  sound  of 
many  waters."  The  water  on  the 
American  side  descends  one  hundred 
and  sixt^'-four  feet,  and  is  about  nine 
hundred  feet  in  bre.idth.  The  Canada 
Fall  is  one  hundred  and  tifty-eight  feet 
in  depth,  and  is  about  one  thou^aiid 
eight  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  The 
rapids  below  them  are  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting than  these  waterfalls  them- 
selves; and  in  their  rushing,  gurgling, 
foaming  fury,  seem  to  spurn  the  nar- 
row boundtttiiatcontinc  them ;  but,  for 
solemn,  stately  majestv,  let  me  feast 
my  eyes  on  the  falls  themselveBl 
Look  at  them  I  fur  there,  not  Icsa  lliaii 
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in  the  clouds  above,  is  the  hiding  of 
Jehovah*8  power.  That  watery  cur- 
tain hides  a  divine  hand — the  hand 
that  ^*  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing."  What  are  they  t  Preachers, 
whose  ton^rues  never  cease  to  speak 
of  Him  who  made  them — angelf^,  who 
never  vet  ceased  to  do  the  bidding  of 
their  Lord— ministering  spirits,  who 
nour  into  the  world  copious  influences 
from  above — infants  of  days,  sent  to 
teach  us  the  le«»ons  of  eternity — 
hoary -headed  sages,  who  tell  us  the 
experience  of  a  world. 

It,  Horrible  place,  is'nt  it  P 

I  contented  myself  with  shaking  m j 
head. 

R.  The  monsters  look  as  though 
they  would  swallow  us  up. 

M.  There  are  falls  in  the  river  of 
life — falls  from  heaven  to  earth :  I 
hope  they  will  swallow  us  all  up. 

B,  Good!  good! 

Our  ramble  was  not  marked  by  any 
remarkable  incident.  Mr.  R.  thought 
it  "  an  awfully  breakneck  place,'*  and 
charged  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves 
while  crossing  the  roughly  made 
bridges  thrown  here  and  there  across 
the  rapids.  While  ascending  the 
wooden  stairs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river — an  ascent  of  about  two 
hundred  feet — he  grumbled  to  perfec- 
tion. When  we  reached  the  top,  he 
took  out  his  pocket  book,  remarking, 
'*  I  keep  memoranda  of  persons  and 
things  of  sterling  value,  but  I  might 
write  the  list  on  the  palm  of  my  hand 
at  present." 

M.  And  then  you  might  find  room 
to  write,  "  We  cannot  expect  too  little 
jyom  man,  or  too  muchjrom  God" 

Ji.  True,  indeed!  but  where  great 
pretensions  are  made,  and  small  pro- 
ducts realised,  one  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  never  nur^e 
the  world  to  sleep  by  a  complimentary 
intercourse. 

3.  «*  He  is  a  man,  take  him  for  aU  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

R.  (Pointing  to  the  Canadian  fall.) 
That  fall  I've  seen  before. . 

S.  Indeed!    1  was    just   thinking* 
how  I  should  like  to  take  it  home  with 
me. 

R.  Well,  just  behind  my  house  is  a 
gutter  — 

8.  Ha!  hal  ha! 

R.  Now,  be  quiet:  and  this  same 
gutter  has  got  as  perfect  a  little  horse- 


shoe fall  as  that  roarer  yonder.  I 
think  of  the  two  I  prefer  my  gutter 
fall,  for  it  is  a  great  deal  quieter — 
prattles  like  a  child,  without  squalling 
m  the  night.  Last  night  I  couIdnX 
sleep  for  the  noise  of  this  Niagara.  Vm 
all  in  a  fever  now. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  we 
made  an  excurr«ion  to  "  The  Devil's 
Hole,"  a  deep  chasm  in  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  A  tale  of  horror  is 
connected  with  this  fearful  precipice, 
which  is  thus  related  by  Buckingham : 
— "  During  the  French  war,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  British « army  were 
retreating  from  Schlosser,  on  the 
American  side,  farther  down  towards 
the  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  were 
pursued  by  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies;  and  these  attacking 
them  at  this  spot,  and  having  a  great 
superiority  of  force,  drove  all  the 
British — men,  women,  and  children, 
officers,  horses,  waggons,  baggage  and 
all — over  this  precipitous  cliff,  leaving 
no  hope  of  escape  for  a  single  being  of 
all  the.number,  as  those  who  were  not 
clashed  to  pieces  in  their  fall,  were 
carried  off  by  the  impetuous  torrent, 
and  drowned."  Kind  reader,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  was  thought  *'  a 
glorious  victory  ! "    Think  of  it. 

jB.  {Standing  upon  thcbrinh.)  What 
fiends  they  must  have  been!  My 
blood  burns  within  me. 

8.  It  must  be  intensely  gratifying 
to  you,  sir,  to  see  the  march  of  intellect 
grradually  sweeping  away  the  grosser 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  refor- 
mation in  men  and  manners;  and 
to  note  the  steady  amelioration  of 
man's  lot  by  the  advancement  of 
civili.sation,  the  nourishment  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

i?.  You  are  greatly  mistaken,  then. 
Wh-.it  is  there  in  the  signs  of  the  times 
to  warrant  the  expectation  of  better 
days?  /  don't  look  for  them.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me  to  leave  such 
absurd  speculations  and  fallacious  hopes 
to  softer  brains.  I  am  neither  a  wil- 
low wand,  nor  a  wanton  reed — bowing" 
and  bending  to  every  breath  of 
popular  opinion,  and  every  wind  of 
doctrine. 

8.  I  opine  you  are  of  the  weeping: 
birch  kind,  inasmuch  as  (begging  your 
pardon)  flogging  and  mourning  are 
undoubted! v  your  vocation. 

M,  Surely  you  admire  the  varied 
agencies  em])loyed  for  benevolent  pur- 
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0  not  th^if  denote  something' 
•oTement  ? 

m ! — aacli  improTement  as  it 
d  nature — ^nothing  more, 
itber  think  that's  a  great  deal, 
ertainlj  think  60,  too.  Do  you 
:  there  are  some  signs  of  per- 
'eform  ?  Are  not  the  Peace, 
Qce,  Sanitary,  Educational, 
■ary  movements  (not  to  men- 
sionary  Societies  and  other 
3t  institutions)  tokens  of  a 
der-current  of  sentiment, 
espite  the  bubblinir,  babbling 
'59  on  the  surface  of  man's 
ii   progressing  in  the  right 

cat£,  my  dear  sir,  cheats! 
i  straws' in  the  great  stream 
n  life.  All  these  boasted 
ook  big  on  paper,  and  appear 
•able  in  print,  but,  to  a  very 
ent,  they  are  mere  efferves- 
f  good-natured  pride  and 
The  world  is  old  if  not  gray- 
nd  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
>nal  change  in  her  habits. 
Q,  attempt  impossibilities,  and 
le  in  beinpr  mocked  by  tho 
of  mankinil  ? 

lat  if  the  great  Days-man 
Erht  as  you  do  ? 
^! — (A  pause — tears  glisten^ 
is  eyes) — I,  too,  often  forget 
'ruly,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
irecepts  of  Jesus,  I  should  be 
to  become  an  anchorite ;  but 
forg-et — I  will  not  forget — 
athy  with  man. 
tched  out  my  hand ;  he 
it  warmly;  and  we  seemed 
in  a  moment. 

ntlemen,  I  delight  in  that 
eUng ;  although,  not  being  a 

1  man,  I  do  not  participate  in 
L  do. 

iiere  was  once  a  time,  sir, 
itood  where  you  are  standing 
.  a  region  of  doubt,  indecision, 
Jessness. 

1,  descending  still,  me  led 
aaimecl  oontmcnts  of  desert  gloom, 
w,  where  grmintatkni  shifting  turns 
Mr  way,  and  to  some  dread,  on- 

I  centre  downward  weighs.*' 

ty  apon  the  very  face  of  the 
mat  not  a  religion  for  all  man- 
ft  thing  as  eaiily  understood 
dt  else,  how  can  it  meet  the 
r  ail  men?     Where  shall  I 


find  sucli  a  religion  ?  The  religion  of 
Christ,  the  beauty  of  which  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  confess,  is  bound  up 
in  the  bosom  of  mysteries — mysteries 
such  as  Memphian  priests  never 
dreamed,  such  as  enraptured  bards 
never  breathed,  such  as  philosophis- 
ing ancients  never  whispered.  All 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  appear  to 
me  to  radiate  from  a  mysterious 
centre,  and  impinge  on  an  infinity 
in  which  all  speculation  is  lost.  How 
can  I  believe  a  supposed  revelation 
which  grounds  itself  upon  undis- 
coverable  confines,  and  overarches 
my  diminutive  understanding  with 
doctrines  ''whose  architraves  seem 
ghostly  from  infinitude  ? "  Man  walks 
umid  "eternities  of  twilight,"  that 
reveal  nothing  but  his  own  ignorance. 
M,  Even  so;  but  cannot  you,  so 
far  as  reason  is  concerned,  content 
yourself  with  similar  results  in  reli- 
gious ratiocination  to  those  obtained 
in  scientific  reasoning?  Who  ever 
discovered  the  essence  of  an  atom? 
Who  ever  discovered  a  truth  that  was 
not  suspended,  however  remotely, 
on  infinity  ? 
'^In  science,  Icomhi^,  allphiloftophy, 

Men  laboured  all  their  dayrt,  anil  laboured 
hard, 

And,  <lying,  sighed  how  little  they  had 
done;" 

But  when  they  turn  their  attention 
for  a  moment  to  the  relations  existing 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  many  of 
them  petulantly  (juarrel  with  God's 
own  revelation  oi  himself  and  his 
sovereign  will,  because  they  cannot 
command  the  whole. 

S,  There  is  something  feasible  in 
that,  but  "nothing  satisfactory. 

J/.  The  Spirit  of  God  alone  can 
satisfy  the  soul  by  leading  it  *'  into  all 
truth*' — by  imparting  to  it  a  spiritual 
perception  of  divine  truth,  and  a  puri- 
fying desire  for  it,  a  keen  tasto  for  it, 
and  an  earnest  pursuit  of  it.  Soek 
his'  teaching*.  ''  Ask  and  it  shall  be 
given  you."  When  he  takes  the  veil 
from  our  understandings,  the  soul 
revels  in  an  infinity  of  knowledge 
without  fear ;  but  so  long  as  it  remains, 
we  expatiate  in  a  circle  narrowed  down 
to  our  fallen  humanity — shrink  sedu- 
lously into  our  native  nothingness,  and 
end  our  researches  by  establishing  a 
theology  of  self-worship,  and  a  gross 
ritual  of  sensuality.  Hell,  earth,  and 
heaven  are  empty  names  to  the  self- 
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confined  understanding.  God,  Christ, 
and  the  world  of  spirits  ore  a  myste- 
rious Tekel  written  upon  the  polluted 
walls  of  the  obdurate  heart.  Death  and 
the  i^rave  are  gloomy  phantoms  of  a 
hateful  dream ;  and  a  possible  immor- 
tality becomes  a  fearful  canker,  eating: 
out  the  life-blood  of  every  present 
joy. 

B,  I  have  more  than  once  assured 
my  friend  Searle  that,  in  my  esti- 
mation, all  things  are  as  nothing  com- 
?ared  with  the  salvation  of  the  Cross, 
lless  you!  if  it  were  not  for  some 
hallowing  influences  resulting  from 
a  reception  of  the  gospel,  I  should 
madden  with  perplexity,  impatience, 
and  dissatisfaction. 

8.  Dissatisfied  as  I  am  with  reli- 
gious subjects  generally,  I  see  a  perfect 
consistency  in  much  that  is  related  of 
Christ.  For  instance,  his  agony  in 
the  garden,  when  the  sins  and  woes  of 
humanity  fell  upon  him — when  his 
eyes  beheld  the  congregated  sins  of  a 
whole  world,  and  his  sympathising 
heart  carried  their  sorrows.  I  know 
of  nothing  like  this  in  all  that  I  bave 
read  besides — nothing  that  at  all 
approaches  it,  or  shadows  out  ever  so 
dimly  the  sublime  conception.  Un- 
doubtedly the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  his  person  was 
essential  here  to  give  consistency  to 
the  narrative.  Had  he  been  man  onl^^ 
his  agony  of  suffering  and  grief  must 
have  consumed  him  immediately  ;  his 
soul  must  have  rent  for  itself  ten 
thousand  outlets  in  his  clay  tenement 
n  an  instant.  As  it  was,  he  sweat  great 


drops  of  blood,  and  only  retained  his 
humanity  by  immediate  contact  with 
the  divinity.  This  is  great!  This  is 
wonderful!  unspeakably  full  of  ma- 
jesty :  and  sometimes  I  almost  believe 
that  God  himself  inspired  that  awful 
tale! 

S.  Head  on,  sir,  read  on.  As  tho 
Bible  is  the  best  interpreter  of  its  own 
doctrines,  when  God  is  pleased  to  opea 
our  eyes,  so  it  affords  the  best  evidence 
of  its  own  truth.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green 
was  once  a  sceptic,  but  being  ill  at 
ease,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  search 
after  religious  truth  with  more  earnest- 
ness. He  read  the  "  Evidences  of 
Christianity"  and  found  them  un- 
answerable; but  still  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  took  the  Bible  itself, 
resolving  to  place  no  dependence  on 
his  former  acquaintance  with  it,  and ' 
praying  that  God,  in  whose  existence 
he  believed  J  would  help  him  to  form 
a  just  opinion  of  its  truth  or  fallacy, 
he  began  to  resenrch  the  scriptures. 
The  result  was,  that  before  he  had 
finished  the  four  Evangelists,  all  hia 
scepticism  left  him,  and  never  re- 
turned. 

That  night  Mr.  Ransom  went  to  bed 
without  grumbling,  and  Mr.  Seaile 
with  a  more  serious  face  than  usual ; 
and,  from  the  frequent  and  earnest 
conversations  in  which  they  afterwards 
indulged,  I  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  while  the  young  sceptic  learned 
many  a  valuable  lesson  from  "tho 
grumbler,"  the  grumbler  acquired  a 
more  pleasant  carriage  and  patient 
habits  from  the  sceptic.    Clembst. 
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CIRCUIT  WALKS  AND  INCIDENTS. 
NO  in. 

THE  FALLEN  LBAVBS. 

How  the  mind  of  a  preacher  is  led  to 
the  choice  of  texts  and  topics  and  to  their 
treatment  in  the  pulpit,  is  often  as  little 
revealed  to  himself  as  to  others.  It  not 
unfre^uentlj  happens  that  his  chief  diffi- 
calty  m  making  the  requisite  preparation 
for  the  pulpit,  is  to  fix  upon  texts  or 
upon  topics  for  discussion.  When  the 
text  is  determined  the  topics  safest 
themselves  from  it;  when  the  topics  are 


determined  the  text  will  suggest  itself. 
The  mind  will  sometimes  lay  hold^rsf 
upon  a  text,  then  upon  topics;  nt  other 
times,  ^rs/  upon  topics,  and  then  upon  a 
text:  but  it  is  itself  commpnly  uncon- 
scious of  the  way  in  which,  or  the  means 
by  which  it  is  being  led,  either  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  He  who  constitated  mind, 
constituted  matter,  and  adapted  each  to 
the  other:  the  spiritual  and  the  material, 
moreover,  are  both  under  his  control,  and 
by  the  secret  iaflaeoce  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  he  acts  npon  the  mind  that  lives 
in  habitual  dependence  upon  him,  and 
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r^hi  it  into  the  truth  atlnptcrl  to  the 
•Ji:*  ar.  I  •rants  of  a  pj-^plG  to  \vho:u  tlio 
-  :I  oflifj  i^  r  >  lij  ministereJ;  usiii.^^'or 
a  -  liiij  m;i:i:ri;il  iliin^js  in  suborJiuiitc 
.  .  jiix'iiou  \sith  his  cvn  intlueuce,  in 
J  :.::;.i^'  aii-l  c-jiiiroUinj;  his  servants  in 
:..  i.'^rcit  an>l  important  work. 

T\e  wri:i?r  of  this  paper  having  an 
j|.p  •':a:ni-2ni  on  the  Lu>t  Sunday  of 
O.Tuxr,  hr.'l  b'?cn  taken  exceedingly 
i.iLi:i  :he  previous  day,  o(?c;isionc(l,  pro- 
lahl;.-.  \}y  ilie  suJilenuess  with  which  the 
::rj;':ra:are  of  the  atmosphere  from 
TiiTaih  to  culi  ha-1  occurrccf.  Internal 
laii,  50  sevore  as  to  affect  the  whole 
l.iij,  priiriiiciu^j  a  sensation  as  tlionjjh 
t'..'i.ii:i<  Were  Jissolving,  and  making 
tje  whole  muscular  system  to  qniver  as 
Li  liy  i:i  Lc'X  Irritation  of  the  bowels 
vii  :be  cAuse  of  the  affliction,  which,  in 
Sv:  -isuil  course  of  things,  passed  off, 
I'ricju&iicrable  extent,  during  tlie  day. 
I).-v;ii:a:ir>n  of  the  whole  frame,  how- 
erer,  vas  the  result  of  the  attack.  The 
bp.'  was  entertained  that  proper  medi- 
iA  tn:a:ment  and  n  nights  rest  would 
p:i)rc  suSciently  restorative  to  admit  of 
li.;  Jis  ctcrcisc  of  the  ministerial  func- 
i!;a  on  the  Sabbath.  Tiic  sacred  day 
■i;-.:: id,  beautifully  fine,  but  brought  not 
1.:-  it  su?h  a  restored  condition  of  body 
L^  hoi  b^cii  li'iped.  \Vhat  was  to  bo 
>!}ce?  The  wo;k  must  on  uo  account 
U:  n:-^le--led;  could  anyone  be  got  to  do 
i;  ?  A  walk  of  seven  miles  and  back, 
aai  the  delivcrv  of  two  sermons,  were  a 
f^mliable  undertaking  for  one  whose 
s'.rength  Itad  been  so  suddenly  pros- 
trate-i:  and  yet,  perliaps  as  much  fatigue 
mi^.:  l)^  encountered  in  hunting  about 
I jr  1  ••  sup^iljf"  or  far  towards  as  much 
Is  ii  fuiaUing  the  duty;  and  if  encount- 
er-.'i,  miglity  perhaps,  issue  in  failure, 
-r:!,  c-^nse'^aently,  in  an  aggravated 
r.^re  of  the  case.  A  little  reflection 
lu^llcci. — "The  day  is  fine,— moderate 
c^eroiie  will  do  me  no  hann,— I  cau 
1'^.n.  ?irly,  walk  leisurely,  avoid  excessive 
eu-rtiun  m  the  pulpit,  and  have  a  con- 
T^TAUce  to  meet  me  ou  my  return  at 
ii'irh:,  and  so  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the 
^y ;  and  there  is  the  promise  *  As  is  thy 
«iiy,  shall  be  thy  strength.*    /  will  go" 

A  cruit  of  bread,  an  egg,  and  a  cup  of 
tea,  served  for  a  refreshing  mid-day 
meaL  The  serrlces  were  appointed  for 
aitcmoon  mnd  evening.  Texts  and  snb- 
jscu  had  bsea  chorcn.  Soon  after  tweho 
o'clock  the  preacher  set  out,  having 
ttCArly  two  hann  and  a  half  for  the  walk 
uf  seven  miles.  He  needed  not  to  hurry, 
and  did  not;  bnt  walked  at  a  comfortable 
pace,  masing  and  praying  as  ho  went. 
It  was  a  fine  autamo^I  day,  following  an 
BBvsoallj  dij  feuon.  and  noon  the  skurts 
of  the  equinoctial  gales.   Toa  im  rages  of 


the  season  were  seen  in  i!ic  stripped  con- 
diii  )u  of  the  trees,  and  the  profusion  witli 
whicli  they  hiwl  scsittered  their  foliage 
upon  the  ground.  The  season's  plieno- 
mena  had  suggested  botli  text  and  topics 
for  the  afternoon's  discourse.  "  We  all 
do  fade  OS  a  leaf  (or  the  leaf,  the  folimje 
of  nature) ;  and  our  ini([>iities,  like  the 
wind,  have  taken  us  away." 

The  ground  being  dry,  the  highway 
was  abandoned  at  a  certain  spot,  by 
wliich  a  great  part  of  a  mile's  distance 
might  bo  saved,  by  passing  through  a 
small  agricultural  villngo,  or  hamlet, 
lyiFig  off  the  turnpike  road,  about  a  fur- 
long distant.  Taking  the  foot  road  to 
this  place,  the  preacher's  attention,  on 
reacliing  it,  was  arrested  by  coming  at 
once  upon  a  spot,  on  one  side  of  tho 
green,  where  several  little  girls  wero 
assembled,  of  whom  two  were  occupied, 
one  with  a  rake,  the  other  with  a  besom, 
giithering  the  dry  and  scattered  leave"? 
together  in  a  large  heap,  and  so  clearing 
the  pathway  leading  to  the  entrance  of  a 
comforUihlo  cottage  within  a  small  gar- 
den. To  have  passed  witliout  a  word  of 
reproof  and  instruction  to  tliesc  precious 
little  ones  would  have  been  a  crime,  a 
sin  of  omission,  which  conscience  would 
not  suffer.  They  were  accosted,  there- 
fore, in  the  spirit  of  love,  but  with  fidelity; 
and  with  one  of  them,  who  had  moro 
confidence  than  her  companions,  a  brief 
conversation  was  held.  Having  spoken 
about  tlic  commandments  of  God,  and 
the  duty  of  obeying  them,  the  conver- 
sation proceeded  substantially  as  here 
given: — 

Prenclicr.  Have  you  never  read  or 
heard  that  command,  "llemember  tho 
Sabbath-diiy  to  keep  it  holy  *'? 

Girl.    No,  sir. 

Prearher,  No  !  \Vliy,  do  you  never  go 
to  church  ? 

Girl.    There  is  no  church  here,  sir. 

Preacher,  "Well,  but  do  you  never  go 
to  any  place  of  worship,  citlier  church 
or  chapel,  or  place  of  some  kind  where 
tho  word  of  God  is  preached  ? 

Oirl.    There  is  a  churcli  at  T and 

we  sometimes  go  there. 

Preacher.  Well,  and  have  you  never 
heard  the  clerijyman  read,  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy  :  six 
days  shalt  thou'  labour  and  do  hU  that 
thou  hast  to  do;  but  the  seventh  day  is 
the  Sabbath  of  tho  Lord  thy  God:  in  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work  ;  for 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
and  rested  tho  seventh  day;  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hid- 
lowed  it "  ?  And  have  you  not  heard  th© 
people  say,  "Lord  have  mercy  up.m  us, 
nad  incJino  our  hearts  to  keepth\H  law"? 
c  2 
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Girl    No,  sir. 

Poor  child!  She  mast  often  hare 
hoard  these  words,  hat  without  a^^entton; 
and  so  she  knew  not  that  they  had  ever 
fallen  upon  her  ears.  Unhappily,  the 
case  is  a  common  one  among  those  of 
adult  years,  as  well  as  amons  the  young, 
who  are  called  the  "  hearers '  in  a  place 
of  worship.  They  hear,  indeed,  the 
sound  of  a  voice  uttering  words,  but  they 
give  no  heed  to  the  sense  of  the  words, 
they  make  no  effort  to  pay  attention  to 
the  words  spoken,  and  are,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  but  unfruitful  hearers.  They 
go  away,  and  remember  not  anything  of 
what  they  have  heard.  Alas!  for  such 
hearers!  How  can  they  be  saved?  Can 
mere  breath  and  sound  save  them?  Ko; 
it  is  God's  truth  that  saves.  *^  Let  him 
that  heareth,  understand'* 

Passing  from  the  commandments,  the 
children  were  addressed  on  the  love  of 
Jesus,  and  told  about  the  love  he  mani- 
fested to  children,  even  *4ittle  ones;" — 
how  that  when  some  little  children  were 
brought  to  him,  and  his  disciples  would 
have  sent  the  people  away  with  their 
children,  that  they  might  not  trouble  him 
with  them,  he  reproved  his  disciples,  and 
said,  ^  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not  to  come  nnto  me;  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven:"  and  how  he 
took  some  of  the  little  ones  "up  in  his 
arms,  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them." 

The  girls  had  now  dropped  their  tools, 
showed  that  they  were  ashamed  of 
having  been  founa  by  a  stranger  in  the 
act  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  all  of 
them  looked  and  listened  with  evident 
interest  and  pleasure.  But  whilst  I  was 
dwelling  upon  the  engaging  theme  of  the 
Redeemer's  love,  a  tall, powerful,  middle- 
aged  man  came  oat  of  the  cottage,  and 
approached  me  with  an  angry  expression 
of  coontenance,  as  though  very  much 
displeased  that  I  had  interrupted  the  girls, 
ana  was  addressing  them.  Wishing  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  if  possible,  but  de- 
termined not  to  shrink  from  the  dis- 
charge of  a  conscientious  duty,  I  turned 
my  address  from  the  children  to  him, 
and  told  him  what  I  had  been  saying  to 
them  about  the  commandments,  especi- 
ally the  one  relating  to  Sabbath  obser- 
vance. I  saw  that  it  touched  his  con- 
science, and  that  he  was  staggered  for  a 
re|Hy.  Having  both  bible  and  church 
for  my  authorities  and  supporters,  he 
knew  not  how  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  me.  But,  my  appearance  revealing 
my  office,  he  began,  in  a  rough  and  ex- 
cited tone, 

Farmer,  Are  yon  going  somewhere  to 
'  preach? 

Preacher,    Yes,  I  nm  going  to  preach. 


Farmet,   Have  yon  fixed  on  year  text  f 

Preacher,    I  have. 

Farmer,  If  you'll  preach  from  a  text 
ril  give  you,  I'll  come  and  hear  yon. 

Prtadier,  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the 
text  I  am  intending  to  preach  from.  It 
is  there  (pointing  to  the  great  heap  of  dry 
and  withered  leaves),  and  it  is  in  tne  bible 
too.  If  you  look  to  the  64th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  and  at  the  sixth  verse,  yoa 
will  find  it  in  these  words, — **  We  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf  ;  and  our  iniquities  like 
the  WIND,  have  taken  us  away."  The 
words,  the  tones  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  the  heap  of  leaves,  the  solem- 
nity and  placidity  of  the  speaker,  all 
seemed  to  strike  the  man  so  as  to  sur- 
prise and  baffle-  him  for  the  moment. 
But,  recovering  himself  a  little,  and 
turning  himself  ready  to  make  off,  he 
said,  **  Well,  preach  from  this  text,  and 
I'll  come  and  hear  you:  *  Live  peaceably 
with  all  men.'  You'll  find  it  somewhere 
in  Romans,  I  can't  tell  you  where." 
Away  he  went  whilst  yet  speaking, 
affording  no  opportunity  for  a  reply ;  but 
I  cried  out  instantly,  "  Fix  the  time  and 
place,  and  I  will  preach  from  the  text 
yon  have  ^ven."  "I  can't  do  that," 
said  he,  quickening  his  pace.  ''Hear 
me  I "  I  cried,  "you  have  only  repeated 
part  of  the  text ;  let  me  repeat  the  whole 
to  you."  Not  a  word  more  would  he 
either  hear  or  answer,  but  retreated  into 
a  farmhouse  opposite,  within  a  cattle 
fold  through  which  he  had  passed.  Turn- 
ing to  the  girls  again,  I  asked,  **  Do  yoa 
know  that  gentleman?"  "Yes  sir," 
said  one.  "What  is  his  name?"  I 
asked.  "Lowe,"  replied  the  child. 
Lowe!  av,  low  enough,  surely.  Poor 
fellow!  his  countenance  was  the  index 
of  a  "  heart  not  right  with  God."  The 
commandments  of  God  were  offensive  to 
him,  and  still  more  offensive  was  the 
attempt  of  a  stranger  to  instil  any  of 
them  into  the  minds  of  children  within 
his  sight  and  hearing.  Then  to  throw  in 
the  face  of  the  stranger  a  text  so  re- 
proving to  the  spirit  he  was  manifesting! 
"Live  peaceably  with  all  men;"  as 
though  I  were  picking  a  ({uarrel  by 
teaching  the  children.  But  smners  are 
always  unreasonable  and  inconsistenL 
Their  passions  and  prejudices  blind 
them.  Mny  God  Almighty  smite  this 
man's  soul  with  conviction^  that  shall 
issue  in  his  eventual  conversion  and  sal- 
vation, through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen! 

When  the  angrv  man  had  disappeared, 
I  resumed  the  address  to  the  girls,  set- 
ting forth  the  excellencv  of  piety,  the 
duty  of  obeying  God,  and  the  happiness 
thereby  to  be  secured;  exhorting  them 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  one  ano- 
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I'.'T  in  what  is  good,  nnd  not  to  draw 
«v!i other  into  anything  evil.  Probably 
tbej  nr  ill  never  forget  some  of  the  rcniurks 
SAi'je.  and  counseU  given,  nor  the  lessons 
u-i^bt  fntm  the  heap  of  leaves,  and  the 
Sftbbath  desecration  that  originated  the 
«ii  •]«  of  uhat  transpired  during  that 
qajfterofan  hour. 

Mv  way  lay  partly  along  the  bank  of 
*js  canai^  upon  which  I  observed  a  con- 
liaaoQ;;  mass  of  the  new  water-weed 
(AwyUaris  A Isinastrum),  described  upon 
p^e  397  of  Ia«t  year's  '^  111 nst rated  Lon- 
don Newi."  I(  had  been  raked  out  of 
be  vftter  to  prevent  its  accumulation, 
viuch  would  rapidly  choke  the  canal.  It 
vii  fint  observed  in  this  country  twelve 
jun  i^iOf  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  North  America.  It  U  found  to  be  pro- 
%i-ja!>ly  prolific,  so  much  so  as  to 
threiten  the  speedy  choking  up  of  water 
eovnef  not  having  a  rapid  fall.  Perhaps 
iu  extraurdinary  increase  may  be  attri- 
btttbU  to  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions 
cf  the  past  fe%v  years;  conditions  whoso 
phenomena  comprise  the  potato  disease, 
tke  spreafi  and  ravages  of  the  cholera, 
aoJ,  pos!>iblyy  the  fccunditv  of  this  plant. 
CoQiinuing  my  walk  to  the  phicc  of  my 
ippoiiumcnt,  I  reflected  that,  as  the  hand 
of  (iod  i^  to  be  recognised  in  all  occur- 
RDcea,  He  might  have  sent  the  angry  man 
to  tbrow  a  text  at  me,  that  I  might  catcli 
\fj\'i  of  it,  and  give  forth  something  to 
ihe  people  peculiarly  needed  at  the  pre- 
lent  time  by  some  of  them,  if  not  by  all. 
So  having  disconrsedin  the  afternoon  on 
the£iU  of  the  leaf,  I  began  to  look  at  the 
other  text,  and  soon  concluded  to  change 
the  one  I  had  intended  for  the  evening, 
nd  to  take  that  in  its  stead.  A  narration 
of  the  afternoon's  Incident  at  the  little 
TilUge  through  which  I  had  passed, 
formed  an  exordiam  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Then  uking  up  the  text,  as  Paul  gives 
it,  Kom.  xii.  18,  "If  it  bo  possible,  as 
Hoch  as  Ueth  in  yoo,  live  peaceably  with 
ill  men,** — I  observed,  there  is  here  a 
DaCy  enjoined — ^''Live  peaceably  with  all 
Hien:*'l*he  Difficulty  connected  with  the 
diKhaige  of  that  duty  indicated,—"  If  it 
be  possible :"  and  the  Effort  required  in 
Older  lo  its  being  discharged  expressed, 
"  As  much  as  lieth  in  yoiu^ 

I.  The  Duty  bstjoikbd.— "  Live 
peaceably  with  all  men." 

1.  The  apoatle  does  not  employ  a6to- 
bk laognflffe,  like  that  of  the  IJecalogae, 
bei  fwifj/iurl lengnage;  inasmuch  as  there 
nay  be  eases  in  whieh  others  may  render 
itimpoMble  tor  thoee  who  would  live 


puiceeblv  with  them,  to  does  they  would, 
1.  BflMct  on  the  Naiun  of  this  duty. 
The  rnnUmaem  of  quarrels. 
The  ttrokbaee  of  nisondentandings. 


The  avoidance  of  enmity. 

The  maintaining  of  good  feeling  and 
good  conduct  towards  all. 

3.  Consider  the  Importance  of  the 
duty. 

To  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
himself. 

To  tlie  liappincss  of  society. 

To  the  glory  of  God;  who  is  "  the  God 
of  peace,"  and  whose  Gospel  is  "  the 
Gospel  of  peace." 

II.  TlIE      DlFFICDLTY     INTIMATED. — 

"  If  it  be  possibUf  live  peaceably  with  all 
men  ;**  intimating  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  do  so.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult. 

1.  Because  "  all  men  have  not  faith." 

2.  Because  some  men  are  "  unreason- 
able nnd  wicked."  Tiicy  expect  what 
they  ought  not  of  others. 

8.  Because  every  man  has  his  own 
weaknesses  and  besctments  which  mili- 
tate against  his  living  peaceably  with  all 
men,  and  which  require  subjugating  in 
order  to  his  becoming  self  sacrificing  and 
philanthropic;  conditions  essential  to  a 
man*s  living  peaceably  with  all  men. 

III.  The  Effort  kequired. — "As 
much  as  lieth  in  you  live  peaceably  with 
all  men." 

1.  A  peaceable  disposition  is  requi- 
site; and  the  acquisition  of  "peace  with 
God,"  is  the  first  thing  towards  acquiring 
such  a  disposition. 

2.  Invade  no  man*s  property;  either 
by  taking  what  belongs  to  another,  or 
going  into  debt  without  the  means  or 
prospect  of  paying. 

3.  Infringe  no  man's  rights.  Insult 
none.    Despise  none. 

4.  Do  not  retaliate,  but  be  patient  and 
forbearing  under  wrongs.  "Dearly 
beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
rather  give  place  unto  wrath ;  for  it  is 
written.  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord." 

5.  Avoid  evil  speaking  and  evil  think- 
ing. If  any  one  wrongs  you,  are  you 
obliged  to  tell  it  ?  Tell  the  Lord  about 
it,  and  leave  the  matter  with  him. 

6.  Pray  for  those  who  do  you  wrong. 
God  can  change  their  hearts,  vea,  and 
turn  foes  into  friends  in  quick  time.  Oh, 
pray  for  them. 

7.  Observe,  the  duty  relates,  not  to 
3ome  men  only,  but  to  "  all  men."  "  If 
if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

■  "7  can  live  peaceably  with  nobody," 
says  one.  Indeed  I  Then  that's  a  clear 
proof  that  you  are  yourself  in  the  wrong. 
Qet  right  as  soon  as  you  can,  by  getting 
the  blood  of  Christ  applied  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  your  poor  guilty  soul.  Ob, 
inake  haste,  and  get  right  with  God,  that 
you  may  get  right  with  man* 
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"I  tri/,"  sajs  another,  "to  Mive 
peaceably  with  all  men/  but  I  find  it  a 
hard  task."  Well,  so  did  Paul,  and  so 
bav«  all  the  saints.  Bat  cheier  up,  don't 
faint,  still  aim  at  the  point,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  live  peaceably  with  most  men, 
to  get  more  smoothly  through  lifey  and 
to  retain  your  peace  with  God. 

Soch  i94he  oatline  of  the  sermon  that 
God  gave  me  between  the  services,  and 
enabled  me  to  deliver  in  the  evening. 
The  attention  of  the  people  flagged  not 
fh>m  the  beginning  to  Uie  end.  Some 
searching,  pointed,  and  strong  things  were 
spoken,  that  might  touch  some  lo  the 
quick.  In  drawing^  to  a  conclusion,  I 
reminded  the  people  of  the  occasion  of 
my  taking  the  subject,  and,  glancing  at 
the  general  track  of  thought  which  I  had 
followed,  I  begged  that  any  one  present 
to  whose  case  anything  that  had  been 
said  was  specially  suited,  would  believe 
that  God  had  sent  the  angry  man  to  set 
me  on  the  right  track  for  his  benefit,  to 
accept  it  as  such,  and,  giving  God  the 
praise,  endeavour  lastingly  to  profit  by  it. 

A  prayer  meeting  was  held,  both  before 
and  after  preaching,  in  the  chapel.  A 
good  namber  remained  after  the  general 
service.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not 
remain  with  them.  I  was  exhausted  and 
was  glad  to  retire  and  set  out  for  home. 
After  taking  my  osnal  refreshment  of 
warm  bread  and  milk,  I  was  able  to  walk 
half  the  distance  homewards,  where  the 
eonveyanoe  I  had  ordered  met  me,  and 
tookme  comfortably  to  my  own  door,  when 
to  my  great  thankfulness,  I  felt  better  than 
I  had  felt  before  setting  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  incidents  of  the  day  were  sin<* 
galar.  They  impressed  n^  own  mind 
as  exemplifying  the  co-operative  action 
of  divine  providence  and  grace,  adapted 
to  instruct  and  edify  those  who  "  wait  at 
wisdom's  gates.''  For  this  end  they  are 
laid  before  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 
Many  of  the  writer's  brethren  in  the  local 
ministry  could,  no  doubl,  furnish  similar 
papers  if  they  could  spare  time  to  write 
them.  But  few  of  them,  after  they  have 
Kone  through  the  labours  necessary  for 
providing  "  things  honest  in  the  sight  <^ 
all  men,**  and  devoted  to  pnlpit  prepa- 
ration the  time  required  for  that  im]K)r^ 
tant  purpose,  hare  any  time  that  they 
can  abstract  from  indispensable  rest,  for 
any  other  object.  To  them  such  a  paper 
as  this  will,  perhaps,  be  refreshing; 
whikt  to  general  readers  it  may  afford 
some  information  as  to  how  the  Lord 
gives  his  servants  provision  for  his  house- 
hold .  Let  the  heap  of  fallen  leares  be  an 
libiding  image  in  onr  minds.  We  may 
Be  in  green  bale  health  and  vigour  now, 
bat  we  shall  sot  so  continue  alwi^s.  The 
spring  and  fiimmer  of  our  lire*  may  be 


gone,  and  autumn  may  have  come,  and 
winter  be  at  hand.  The  fading  process 
may  be  upon  us;  if  not,  it  will  be  soon. 
Yea,  untimely  frost  may  nip  the  tender 
tissue,  and  we  fall.  Be  what  we  may,  or 
where  we  may,  it  remains  a  universal 
truth  that,  <*  We  all  do  fade  as  a  lbaf/' 
and  death,  because  of  sin,  as  certainly  as 
politipal  disaster  overtook  the  Israelites 
for  their  ** iniquities,"  will,  "like  the 
winds,  take  us  away."  Child  of  pride, 
subject  of  frailty,  thou  art  but  a  *'U€if" 
Bemember  what  thou  art,  and  seek  to  be 
t^  plant  inthe  garden  of  God. 


POOR  IN  SPIRIT— RICH  IN  PAITH. 

We  recently  visited  a  chamber  where 
the  hand  of  neatness  and  refinement  haa 
given  an  air  of  comfort  and  beauty  to  all 
around.  And,  yet  it  is  the  home  of  a 
working  man,  having  no  ampler  money 
resources  than  many  more,  whose  homes 
are  dens  of  wretchedness  and  destitution* 
But  he  is  a  man  of  industry  and  religioD| 
and  is  blessed  with  a  wife  of  equal,  if  not 
superior  virtue,  to  his  own.  Soon,  alas ! 
will  he  lose  this  latter  treasure^  and  his 
three  children  will  have  to  brave  the 
world,  unguarded  by  the  broad  shield  of 
a  Christian  mother's  lore.  She  is  sitting 
now  by  her  bedside,  the  outward  frame 
fast  deeaying,  under  the  influence  of  a 
rapid  consumption,  but  the  inward  spirit 
is  vigorous  and  renewed  day  by  day.  Oh  I 
how  refreshing  is  it  to  commune  with  one 
so  pure  and  good  I  It  may  be  said,  that 
Sttcn  persons  need  not  the  yisits  of  the 
ministers  to  the  poor.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  raiaister  himself,  com- 
plain not,  if  he  rejoices  in  every  ojf^or- 
tunity  of  nurturing  tiie  energies  of  his 
faith,  which  such  scenes  afford. 

A  more  beautiful  instance  of  resig- 
nation we  have  never  witnessed.  In  a 
hushed  and  bowed  temper  of  soul,  having 
its  peace  rooted  ina  heartfelt  trust  inGpd, 
she  waits  his  wilL  She  has  mastered  the 
divine  principle,  which  says  to  every 
unresting  and  over-anxious  soul,  ''Hold 
thee  still  ia  the  Lord,  and  abide  patientl/ 
upon  him."  In  the  course  of  conver* 
sation,  she  refers  to  having  years  ago 
read  much  Scripture  to  an  invalid  sister, 
add  many  passages,  which  {she  then  read 
to  another,  come  back,  she  says,  to  her 
own  spirit  now,  in  the  lonely  Iioun  of  the 
night,  freighted  with  a  deeper  and  richer 
meaning  than  she  ever  perceived  before. 
This  remark  leads  us  to  quote  from 
what,  trusting  to  memory,  we  think  to  be 
the  62nd  Psalm,  but,  as  wc  open  the 
Bible,  to  read  the  Psalm  at  leRfsth^  she 
corrects  us  and  tells  as  it  is  the  42ad.  In 
this  caae  we  feel  that  there  is  sot  onl^y  an 
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. ;- r-MTi^-^c  \virh  tlio  letter  of  Smjilnro, 
:  I*-.!:  it*  >ji!rit  lu*  been  felt  in  all  its 
■\.!.^  QRil  5ai:ciiAini;  I'^^^'^'O  and  wo 
.;  ihe  hou5c — 


_    „,  "I-iftinir  a  tliankful  prayer 

TO  Iflm    who  showcl   us   boiuc  bright  tint  of 

heaven, 
Hero  on  the  earth,  that  we  might  aaftr  walk 
Aud  [Inucr  couibal  sin." 


Btmt  anb  fittrafuw. 


^strouomg. 
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"A'TBu.xoMT  is  now  the  most  perfect 
•'i.l  tr.'j  ^ci■  nces,  as  aUo  the  most  sub- 
1:3.-  arid  aiicieut.  It  f^eparates  man  in 
::>u^iit  iriim  the  spot  upon  which  hid 
U  piaiited  :  makes  him  acquainted 
v.il  forms  an  J  spacer  in  comparison 
vrtii  i^hich  tirrestial  ma<ifnitudc  and 
u^UQce  »hrink  into  in^ij^nificance;  and 
'..jfoids  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
^ia  :chome  invulving  the  intimate  con- 
v.::i>jn  of  the  mi<;lity  and  remote  masses 
'.a:  are  open  to  obs(.*rvation, — their  in- 
crvADt  activity,  unfailini;  order,  and 
mtiial  dependence.  The  idea  of  exten- 
>J-.a— a  feature  of  the  sublime— id  ere- 
ii^-ii  bv  the  scenes  with  which  we  ore 
lainmicrdiate  conti<;uity,  and  enlarged 
bj  the  knowled^^c  we*  possess  of  the 
{Jii^nit-ics  of  the  kI*>^(^  ;  but  it  is  won- 
!'r...Ily  expanded  by  the  science  of  as- 
t:-.-riu3i_v.  By  measuring  tlic  distance 
i:i  >>iiume,  and  wei[;hi])g  the  masses 
'f  ;!k-  planets — by  calculating  the  orbits 
t :'  ihv  comets,  '  which  only  discover 
:'.«-:a*.-lves  to  us  during  a  scanty  j^or- 
:  "U  o\  their  course — bv  contemplating 
::.•:  >tfll:ir  firmament,  which,  in  tlie  case 
*.<  0'j.t  uf  its  members,  has  required  tho 
iu;;hi^  modern  intelligence,  aided  by 
till.'  finest  instruments,  to  detect  the 
kl'.'ijutvst  amount  of  parallax* ^viq  ^a- 
thfef  Eomc  faint  conception,  improvmg 
to  our  nature,  yet  humbling  to  our 
fhiruUiec,  of  the  immensity  in  which  the 
Creator  centres,  with  whom  the  Tast 
'cbeme  ori^finated,  and  to  whom  alone 
i:  is  reserred  to  estimate  its  length  and 
brtadth,  its  depth  and  height.  Man 
las  learnt  to  distrust  and  disbeliovc  tho 
tvidence  of  his  senses,  lie  baa  been 
uiucht  that  tbe  apparently  quiescent 
earth  is  in  pmrpetual  moTement;  that 
the  real  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies 
are,  in  most  casMy  in  direct  antagonism 
Ui  those  which  he  daily  percei? es ;  and 
that  his  own  world,  instead  of  being 
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between  fbe  sppsreat  and 


the  "  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven," having  subordinates  under  It  in 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  is,  in  reality, 
one  of  the  smallest  provinces  in  the 
great  empire  of  Nature." — Mihier^s 
G idler ^j  o/Xature. 

The  Sitn,  having  once  more  passed 
his  extreme  point  of  southern  declina- 
tion, begins  to  increase  slowly  in  meri- 
dional altitude.  He  rises  on  the  1st  at 
Greenwich  and  I«ondon  at  ei^ht  minutes 
])ast  eight,  and  sets  at  four  o  clock.  On 
the  17th  he  rises  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
sets  at  twenty-one  minutes  past  four ; 
and  on  tho  Slst  he  rises  at  forty-three 
minutes  after  seven  and  sets  at  a  quar- 
ter before  live.  Tho  duration  of  day- 
light is  thus  lengthened  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes.  The  altitude  of  the  sun 
is  increased  five  and  a  half  degrees. 
The  distance  between  the  earth  and  tho 
sun  is  augmented  during  the  montli 
about  215,000  miles.  Tho  sun  enters 
Aquarius  on  the  20th,  and  on  that  day  is 
eight  hours  and  a  half  above  tlie  horizon. 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  3rd,  rising 
thirteen  minutes  before  sunset,  and 
shining  all  night.  On  the  7th,  she  rises 
at  twenty-two  minutes  after  eight ;  on 
tho  14th  she  sets  at  midday ;  on  the  21st 
she  shines  until  nearly  nine  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  on  the  28th,  rising  soon  after 
noontide,  she  shines  until  half- past  four 
in  the  morning.  She  is  new  on  the 
18th,  and  her  silver  crescent  will  bo 
visible  more  than  an  hour  after  sunset 
of  the  following  evening.  A  few  mi- 
nutes before  four  o'clock  on  tho  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  the  brightest  star  in 
Ijibra,  and  another  of  less  magnitude, 
will  just  touch  the  border  of  the  moon 
as  soon  from  London  ;  and  on  the  27th, 
in  the  evening,  she  will  bo  situated  near 
to  both  Aldebaran  and  Saturn. 

Mercury  is  not  favourably  situated 
for  observation. 

Fentci^-This  most  beautiful  of  tho 
planets  is  now  an  evening  star,  aud  on  tho 
31st  will  set  about  an  hour  after  the  sun. 

Tho  appearance  of  Mart  during  tho 
whole  of  the  present  voar  will  be  dimi- 
nutive and  dull,  and  this  month  there  Is 
little  olianoe  of  observing  him.    On  tiio 
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19th  he  will  be  not  very  far  from  the 
horns  of  the  new  moon. 

Jupiter  sets  soon  after  the  son,  and 
will  soon  be  beyond  observation  for  a 
time. 

SaJturn  is  visible  all  night.  He  is  in 
Taurus,  and  will  remain  in  that  sign, 
except  for  a  brief  interval,  the  whole 
year.  His  apparent  motion,  at  present, 
is  very  slowly  towards  a  point  about 
four  degrees  north  of  Aldebaran,  which 
he  will  roach  about  the  10th  of  next 
month. 

Uranut  is  in  Aries,  and  may  be  found 
about  one  degree  nearly  due  norUi  of 
Sigma  Arietis,  a  very  small  star  in  that 
sign. 


NOTICES  FOR  JANUARY,  1855. 

BT  8.  HBKBlLUr. 

How-  pleasant  are  our  recollections  of 
the  changing  seasons.  With  the  year 
1854  another  cycle  of  them  has  passed 
away,  and  ice-bound  January  has  come 
again  to  inaugurate  another  succession. 
Winter  has  its  charms  as  well  as  sum- 
mer: the  light  fleecy  snow,  the  glitterinc 
frost-crystals,  and  the  hoar-spangled 
twigs  and  branches  of  the  lei^ess  trees, 
■  wear  an  enchanting  aspect  to  the  lovers 
of  nature. 

Vexy  few  wild  flowers  make  their  ap- 
pearance this  month;  about  the  end, 
however,  a  few  begin  to  raise  their  heads, 
the  spurge  laurel  and  meier^n  swell  up 
their  buds,  and  begin  to  expand  their 
fragrant  bloom.  These  two  plants  be- 
long to  a  tribe  whose  bark  possesses 
some  peculiarities ;  the  inner  layers,  being 
capable  of  separation  into  thin  sheets, 
are  beantifullT  netted ;  and  one  species, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  called  the 
lace-bark-tree,  before  manufactured  lace 
became  ^o  common  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing, was  bleached  and  used  in  head- 
dresses, and  for  other 'purposes  in  ladies' 
clothing.  The  Christmas  rose,  and  other 
species  of  hellebore,  the  snow-drop,  the 
primrose,  the  butcher's  broom,  the  com- 
mon  speedwell,  and  several  other  plants, 
begin,  in  warm  situations,  to  show  signs 
of  blooming. 

The  blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  the  redbreast,  and  the  wren 
sing  their  spring  songs  on  every  fine  day, 
and  even  larks  will  give  an  occasional 
chant;  though  if  the  weather  prove 
cold,  they  will  remain  silent  until 
Febrnarv.  The  redbreast  and  wren  are 
uniformly  our  earliest  songsters,  and 
maybe  heard  throughout  the  year,imtil 


the  beginning  and  sometimes  the  middle 
of  December.  No  other  English  birds 
sing  so  long.  Rooks  begin  this  month 
to  resort  to  their  nesting  trees,  prepara- 
tory to  pairing  off. 

Large  flocks  of  siskins  are  spread  over 
Derbyshire,  and  other  paru  of  the  coun- 
trv,  feeding  upon  the  fruit  of  the  alder. 
The  dipper  aUo,  or  water  ouzel  {dnchu 
aquatieui),  may  sometimes  be  heard  whist- 
ling with  a  great  variety  of  notes,  sitting 
on  a  stone  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Several  kinds  of  insects  issue  from 
their  winter  retreats  on  fine  days,  and 
may  occasionally  be  seen  about  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  rosy  day-moth 
dances  under  the  hedges;  the  early  moth 
(eheimatolfia  n^eaprariajj  and  the  orange 
upper-wing  moth  (xanthia  crocago),  may 
be  found  amidst  heaps  of  dry  leaves ;  the 
nettle  butterfly  (yanusa  urlica),  and  a 
few  beetles  and  gnats  also  appear. 

The  temperature  is  usually  at  its  low- 
est; and,  although  evaporation  is  on  the 
increase,  any  alteration  in  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  just  now 
to  notice  that  several  instances  are  re- 
corded in  history  in  which  the  Black  Sea 
in  the  winter  season  was  entirely  frozen 
over.  In  a.  j>,  763,  the  icy  covering  of 
that  restless  body  of  waters  extended  even 
through  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
The  snow  in  some  of  the  surrounding 
countries  rose  fifty  feet  high,  and  the 
ice  accumulated  in  the  cities  so  enor- 
mously OS  to  push  down  the  walls. 


THB  LATB  JOHN  KITIO^  DJ>. 

Dr.  Krrro  died  at  Cannstatt,  near 
Stuttg:ard,  on  the  26th  ult.  Though 
publicity  w^s  given  by  himself,  in  his 
lifetime,  to  the  chief  incidents  in  his 
career,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  ofiering 
a  brief  outline.  The  history  of  literature 
can  hardly  furnish  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  "the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.*^  John  Kitto  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  on  the  4th  December,  1804. 
His  family  was  of  Cornish  origin  ;  and  in 
his  "Lost  Senses— Deafness,"  he  spec- 
ulates on  the  probability  of  his  descent 
from  aPhosnician  ancestry.  His  father, 
who  began  life  as  a  master  builder,  had, 
like  Falstaff,  a  kind  of  "  fdacrity  in  sink- 
ing;*' he  became  rednced'to  the  position 
of  a  jobbing  mason,  in  which  business 
young  Kitto's  help  was  required  at  arery 
earl^  age.  While  the  boy  was  thus  oc- 
cupied, in  Februai7, 1817,  a  fall  from  the 
top  of  a  house  totally  destroyed  his  sense 
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of  liearinj;:.  His  previous  education  had 
ben  mea-;re;  but  the  love  of  readiiij^, 
viicJi  he  had  alroadv  acq  aired,  bccauic 
iviuLacc  of  Jiis  ioiiclincsd  and  the  fuuu- 
iliXluD  vt  hia  atuuiimeDts.  In  1819,  bis 
pi.-nts  bcio^  unable  to  maintain  or  to 
&idiB.iib:e  employ luent  for  him,  placed 
:ia  13  the  workhouse,  whence  he  was 
remoredyia  1821,  to  become  apprenticed 
Miihoemakcr.  His  master  was  a  coarse 
frrut.  The  poor  boy  appealed  to  the 
auu'jates.  Hit  written  statement  was 
Birkfrl  br  a  strikinfr  propriety  of  senti- 
MBt  tod  dictio n .  The  i nden't ures  were 
aacelied,  and  he  returned  to  the  work- 
hnie-4o  him  a  ^welcome  refuge.  He 
«af  not  idle  there.  In  1823,  his  talents 
ud  eapitrtlities  beinf;  better  understood, 
Wwu  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  two 
pailefflea  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
PB^b  a  small  volume  of  essays  and 
ytxiiRf  ind  was  placed  in  a  position  less 
nCftfoorable  to  self-improvement.  Tiie 
uu  tea  years  of  £>r.  lvitto*8  life  ap])ear 
to  lure  been  spent  in  travelling  or 
ittidiog  abroad,  lie  journeyed  over  u 
W|e  part  of    Europe    and  Asia,  and 

Soiled  that  familiarity  with  the  scenery 
I  customs  of  the  Eojit  which  was 
ifteriru'dt  of  such  signal  service  in  the 
^epanoient  of  literature  to  which  he 
kcetme  devoted.  Uctnrning  to  England 
n  1»33,  he  gained  ntteutiou  by  a  series 
bf  pipen  in  the  **  Penny  Magazine," 
lader  ihc  title  **  The  Deaf  Traveller," 
u^  hanng  married^  commenced  a  course 


of  literary  activity  which  was  continued 
without  interruption  till  within  a  few 
months  of  liis  decease.  His  exertions 
sccui  to  have  been  prompted  from  an 
early  age  by  a  strong  sense  of  t/u^y,  the 
duty  of  self-improvement,  and  of  doing 
some  service  to  the  world.  More  palpable 
motives  to  laborious  diligence  were  pre- 
sented ia  the  claims  of  an  aged  mother 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  family.  But 
his  physical  infirmity  placed  him  at  a 
disadvantage;  and  for  several  years 
before  his  death  he  was  exposed  to  pecu- 
niary ditliculties,  which  his  pension  of 
£100  a-year  did  not  wholly  remove.  It 
is  feared'  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  liard 
work  and  overpowering  anxiety.  A  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  two  years'  standing 
was  followed,  last  spring,'  by  a  paralytic 
or  (jucui  paralytic  attack.  Through  'the 
kindly  help  of  friends,  the  sufferer  was 
removed  in  August,  with  his  family,  to 
the  Continent;  but  the  deaths,  in  rapid 
succession,  of  his  youngest  and  his  eldest 
child,  neutralised  the  benefit  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  looked  for  from  tiie 
change,  and  a  third  fit  extinguished  the 
feeble  remains  of  life.  Dr.  Kitto's  writ- 
ings are  well  kuown.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions (relating  chiefly  to  his  own  disa- 
bility, and  to  his  reminiscences  of  travel), 
they  aim,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  the 
illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
This  was  his  chosen  department  of  labour, 
and  in  it  ho  attained  a  high  degree  of 
eminence. — AtheiMum, 
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QCRST10V3  FOR  SELF-EXAMIWA- 
TIOX  FOR  THKSUiVDAY  SCHOOL 
T£ACI1EU. 

I.     HOTIVBS. 

].— Ilave  I  engaged  in  this  work  from 
■  dnpU desire  to  glorify  God?  1  Cor. 
X.  31.  And  from  love  to  Chri»t  ?  2 
Cor.  T.  14. 

S. — Do  I  eootlder  myself  as  responsible 
to  Qod  fiir  the  faithfol  and  diligent  dis- 
chttieofmyofflea?    1  Cor.  iv.  2. 

&— Is  my  heart  io  the  work  ?  CjI.  iil. 
S2,f9.    Bph.TL6,0,7. 

4.^Do  I  appredata  its  ImporUnco? 
Ptav-  uU.  0.  Juum  T.  30.  Matt. 
ifUi.  U. 

5.— I>o  I  TCidise  iU  prif  llsgs  ?  1  Cor. 
U-'O.    I  Cor.  tL  1.     Bpb.  iii.  8. 

&— Do  I  nadtnund  lU   difficulties  ? 
'rsf.  xiU.  16.    Jar.  zvil.  9. 
^  7.— Am  f  ImpTCMOd  with  lU  Mlomaity  ? 
t  Cor.  Bf.  16^  17. 


8. — Am  I  sensible  of  my  own  utter 
insufHcIency  for  the  work,  and  do  I 
constantly  seek  to  Him  who  giveth  more 
grace?    2  Cor.  iii.  6.     1  Kings  iii.  7. 

0. — Do  I  look  for  success  only  and 
entirely  to  God?  1  Cor.  ill.  7.  Matt. 
zxTiii.  20. 

II.    TBMPBR. 

1. — ^Do  I  constantly  seek  to  mortify  all 
self-preference  ?  Tbil.  ii.  3.  Rom.  xii. 
10.     1  Pet.  V.  5. 

2. — Do  I  ever  let  anything  like  petty 
jealousy,  or  private  pique,  interfere  with 
the  cheerful  discharge  of  my  office? 
Rom.  xif.  16.    Gal.  v.  26. 

3.^Am  I  sufficiently  careful  to  con- 
form to  all  known  arrangements  of  the 
school,  however  seemingly  minute  in 
their  character  ?     1  Pet.  v.  5. 

4.^Am  I  sincerely  thankful  for  any 
suggestion  or  correction,  and  esudid  in 
acknowledging  any  mistake  or  irregular- 
ity?   Jsineir.  10. 
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5. — Do  I  ever  indulg^e  in  censorious  or 
disparaging  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
any  connected  with  me  in  the  work? 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5.     Eph.  iv.  31,  32. 

6. — Am  I  willing  to  make  every  neces- 
sary sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  and 
s  comfort  ?    Matt.  xvi.  24. 

III.   DILIOBNCBy  ORDBR,  Mc, 

1.— Do  I  make  as  earnest  efforts  after 
regular  and  patictual  attendance,  as  I 
should  do  if  I  were  seeking  my  own 
pleasure?    Koro.  xii.  11. 

2.— Do  I  ever  relax  In  my  exertions, 
or  erer  indulge  the  idea  of  withdrawing 
from  the  work  ?  Rom.  xii.  7, 11.  Luke 
ix.  62. 

3. — Am  I  diligent,  during  the  week, 
to  provide  such  instruction  for  my  elates, 
as  is  best  calculated  to  engage  their 
attention,  to  interest  their  feelings,  and 
to  edify  their  souls?  Matt.  xiii.  62. 
Luke  xii.  42. 

4. — Am  I  careful  to  set  an  example  of 
order,  punctuality,  and  conformity  to 
discipline  ?   1  Cot.  xiv.  40.    1  Pet.  ii.  13. 

6. — Am  I  prepared  to  persevere 
through  every  discouragement,  satisfied 
that  duty  is  mine,  and  results  are  God*s; 


and  confident  that  his  word  shall  not 
return  unto  him  void  ?  1  Cor.  xv.  68. 
Eccles.  xi.  1,  6. 

6.— -Do  I  bear  in  mind  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  seek  accordingly  to  redeem 
the  time?    Bccles.  ix.  10.    Gal.  vi.  10. 

IT.  PBRSOKAL  BBLiaiOB  ANB  PRAYBB. 

1. — Is  my  own  heart  right  with  Godf 
Am  I  B  disciple  Indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile  ?     Rom. !!.  21. 

9.— Called  by  the  grace  of  God  to  t«fteh 
others,  have  I  myself  learned  of  Jesue  t 
Matt.  xl.  29.     Phil.  ii.  6.    1  John  if.  6.  t 

3.— Do  I  daily  make  the  school  a 
subject  of  prayer,  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  pour  out  Iris  Holy  Spirit  on 
ail  the  teachers  and  children  f  1  Sam. 
xii.  23.    2  Thess.  iil.  1. 

4. — Do  I  in  my  prayers  make  reqaest 
for  each  individaal  of  my  own  class  f  1 
Thess.  i.  2. 

6.— Have  I  the  children  in  my  heart, 
and  a  lively  zeal  and  love  for  their  souls  ? 
Phil.  I.  7,  8. 

6. — Do  1  constantly  call  to  mind  the 
manifold  graces  necessary  for  the  work, 
and  do  I  daily  seek  them  ?  James  i.  5. 
John  xiv.  2G. 
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FACTS  AND  STATISTICS 

ON  INTOXICATING  DRINKS,  APTECTION- 
ATBLT  RECOMMENDED  TO  THE  SERIOUS 
AND  PRATERFOL  CONSIDERATION  OP 
ALL   TRUE   CHRISTIANS. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  The  great 
demoraliser  of  the  people,"  we  last 
month  ^ave  a  variety  of  facts  and  sta- 
tistics kindly  furnished  by  the  corre- 
spondent to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  occasional  articles  entitled  "  Scraps 
from  a  Traveller's  Note-book,"  and  have 
no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  were 
greatly  interested  by  their  perusal,  and 
some  startled  by  the  important  nature 
and  bearing  of  the  '*  facts."  We  regret 
that,  owing  to  our  friend's  absence  from 
home  at  the  time  when  the  proof  was 
furnished  to  him  for  revision,  the  cor- 
rected sheet,  with  some  important  addi- 
tions, reached  ns  too  late  in  the  month  to 
be  of  service.* 

The  following  additional  matter  wo 
consider  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
its  insertion  here  : > 

•  Erraimm^At  pzf  U6  of  ths  D«cembor 
MMuine,  iin«  12  from  the  bottom,  the  wordi 
•  in  London"  should  be  omitted,  at  the  paragraph 
rof«n  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
all  kinds  of  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  Kiuj^. 
dom  in  1853,  as  compared  with  1838, 
was  555. 

A  few  days  since  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  infoimed  us  that  ho 
recently  introduced  the  total  abstinence 
principle  among  the  people  of  his  district, 
and  added  to  its  advocacy  his  own  example. 
The  result  in  one  year  had  been  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  amofig 
other  results  fifty  individuals  had  been 
added  to  his  church.  Similar  testimony 
we  have  often  heard  from  Dissenting 
ministers  and  others. 


The  daUy  Mp^ndUure  of  Londoa  in 
gin  is  one  thousand  pounds  more  than  is 
annually  raised  for  the  '*  Colonial  Chnrch 
Society." 

The  snm  spent  in  London  in  pin  alone, 
in  three  days,  wotild  ^ej  off  the  present 
debt  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
of  some  twenty-fire  thousand  pounds. 

The  whole  of  the  Connexional  funds 
of  the  Wcsloyan  Methodist  body,  raised 
in  1853-4  (including  Missions,  Thoologi. 
cal  Institutions,  Contingent  Fund,  July 
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Ve.irly  Cvilcctiona,  tlie  Geiicrnl 
..  I'liii'i.  r.iJucaiiuiial  Fund,  the 
rs  K-i  Wiini-out  l*rcaclicrs  and 
' ;,  iJie  KiPj-'swoO'l  aud  Woud- 
.^..■ve  ^tii'jwls.  tlic  Children'^ 
^:.-i  the  Xcw  Kclief  and  Kxten- 
'unii;,  amounied  to  the  noble  sum 

Lji;dun  expends  more  than  this 

i:i  onf  month  ! 

ium  5}ir*nt  daih  on  intoxicating 
:=  i?i  tli'j  I'nitcd  Kinprdom  is  twenty 
.T:d   j-^'J^n'^s  more  than  the  entire 

T  -Ax  these  Conncxional  Fmids, 
■cf  or  the  Missions.  The  nvcra;^c 
r  cxpeiiditurti  is  nearly  equal  to  tlic 

i   :knd    E-Iiicitional    Fuuds  cum- 

dxi-*y  (jrp'-u.Htujv.  of  the  wliole 
■T!,  in  wijT^o.  than  useUrss  hcvcr- 
15  e  jual  ti>  .«!>  times  the  annnal 
t  wf  [!j.?  Il.tpti.-t  Mi^siunory  Society, 
il2i  zhsiZ  of  the  London  Missionary 

ci.Mc  ciT.irrs  made  by  the  "Tree 
i  rf  S..-.itl;in.l," in  raising  its  vari- 
Lur^h  fiJiids,  arc  of  world-wide 
L.  Ill  tun  years  these  funds  have 
.i:d  t)  a.  fiiile  more  than  three 
i  J -.f::!  !«  sterling,  or  about  the 
i:iii  which  Loudon  expends  in  gin 

r  much  has  liccn  snid  and  written 
ti:;g  the  "enormous  revenues  of 
-tAl'lished  Church."  These,  in 
amourjtcil  to  four  millions  three 
:>!  il.i.i'jsAni1  pounds,  which  is  less 
II?  twij  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
i  than  the  5iim  spent  viontUy  in 
'Stin^  liquors. 

ire  acniainted  with  the  recent 
JUS  efforts  to  raise  a  sum  to  send  a 
nf  New  Testaments  to  Chinn, 
w  art  the  professors  of  religion 
lii  not  contribute  towards  the 
thousand  pounds  raised  for  that 
e.  Bnc  n  single  day's  expcndi- 
1  intoxicating  liquors  is  equal  to 
ifjithct  amount. 

rill  take  upwards  of  six  Jmntfrcd 
o  enable  the  British  and  Foreign 
S<*<ciety,  with  its  present  income, 
iply  the  sacred  Scriptnres  to  the 
of  the  heathen  world.  But  allow- 
ch  copy  to  cost  two  ihiliings,  the 
tpcDt  iu  intoxicating  drinks  in 
iaa  Britaiu  in  one  year  would 
plifh  this  great  work. 


The  Bllde  Christian  (Bryanltes)  mini- 
stera  arc  nearly  all  abstuiii'ers.  Many  of 
t!ic  Primitive  Methodist  jireachcrs  also 
are  with  us,  and  a  liOAt  of  the  local 
preachers  in  the  Weslevun  Connexion 
are  amon;j:  the  most  zealous  and  active 
labourers  in  this  g«iod  work  ;  nor  are  all 
the  travclJiug  preachers  of  the  body 
against  us.  Were  it  not  invidious,  we 
could  meution  some  whose  pens  and  lips 
have  been  well  emjdoyed  in  the  cause. 

Still  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  friends  of  true  temperance  have 
looked  in  vain  to  this  quarter  for  that 
amount  of  aid  whi-.h  the  rnUs  an(j  ivtit- 
inySf  as  well  as  the  ii/e  and  practice  of 
John  Wesley  warranted  them  to  expect. 


rgoice  to  know  that  many  minis- 
f  reEgion  are  heartily  aiiling,  by 
It  and  examplejthts  great  tem])cr- 
reformation.  We  arc  informed 
ScotUad  alone  has  500  pledged 


The  amount  of  sabbath  breaking  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  truly  fearful, 
and  is  se-.n  in  the  multitude  'of  cases 
brought  before  our  magistrates  every 
Monday  morning,  though  happily  greatly 
reduced  by  the  recent  puhlic-hoiise  act. 

We  have  known  active  members  of 
Christian  churches,  who  would  not  open 
a  letter  or  purchase  the  smalle:>t  article 
of  food  on  the  Sabbath,  who,  neverthe- 
less, did  not  hesitate  to  send  to  the  neigh- 
bouring public-house  for  the  dinner-beer. 
This  has  even  been  done  for  brethren 
who,  after  preaching  the  gospel  in  the 
sanctuary,  had  retire«l  to  rest  and  refresh 
the  body  to  the  houses  of  such  incon- 
sistent friends. 

Whatever  may  be  their  own  feelings 
thereon,  we  know  that  the  inconsistency 
of  professing  brewers  and  publicans  has 
stagjrered  many  a  young  convert.* 

At  a  provincial  svno-.l  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  held  iu  ij?4G,  the  sulyeet  of 
"inns  established  in  their  settlements" 
was  fully  discussed,  '*  and  the  evils 
connected  with  and  arising  out  of  their 
existence*'  faithfully  investigated.  In  the 

•  The  irriter  remcmbcrm  wlicm  mtny  years 
^Ince  he  wonhippid  in  a  Diwentiiig  (Jh:tp«l  (in  a 
provincial  town  proverbial  for  It*  dnnikcnni'isii 
tlic  principal  deacon  and  diipporter  of  which  wns 
a  brewer,  he  had,  on  hii  way  to  the  ]iaiim  of  God 
on  Sabbatli  cvcnin:;*,  to  pass  tlie  inauufactory  of 
tills  professor,  and,  in  his  inexperience,  was 
stumbled  l>y  Invariably  obserTlug  that  dnrinff 
divine  service,  and  while  the  proprietor  was 
ftalfillinff  hl^  office  and  fftvln^  out  tho  hynins  In 
tlio  sanctnary,hi9  men  were  busy  and  the  brewery 
f^iUy  lit  up:  while  the  chimneyn  sent  forth  denao 
colainns  of  Mnoko,  ttie  very  blackness  of  whidi 
seemed  tyj»ical  of  the  bnsiness  ItMlf. 

Nor  was  ho  leas  stafffcered  when,  having  sabse- 
quently  united  with  the  Wcslcyan  boily  in  the 
sumo  town,  he  discovered  kneeling  bv  his  side  at 
the  ■scramental  table  a  female  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  an  inn,  and  where,  he  hod  but  too 
painful  reason  to  know,  tipplera  were  supplied 
wllh  tho  drunkard's  drink  on  the  Ix«rd's-dJiy  by 
this  woman,  whose  own  husband  and  sons  were 
npnrtcd  to  have  died  prunuturcly  through 
drunkenness. 
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endy  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty 
and  pecuniary  loss  attendant  upon  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously,  "  Tlu  duty  in  this  case  being 
clear,  whatever  the  sacrifice  required,  that 
steps  be  taken  to  discontinue,  as  soon  as 
possible,  inns  and  public- houses  in  our 
settlements,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
boarding  and  lodging  houses." 
It  was  also  resolved  "  to  discontinue 


the  keeping  of  beer-houses  and  spirit- 
shops  by  members  of  our  church,  and  to 
declare  the  opening  of  such  places  in 
future  an  act  which  shall  lead^  to  the 
forfeiture  of  church  fellowship." 

Most  heartily,  we  say.  Haste*  luippy 
day!  when  all  Christian  churches  shall 
thus  cleanse  themselves  from  the  deadly 
pollution. 

Sydenham.  J.  H. 


Pistellaneotts  Jrtkles  mtir  (B%ixu\%. 


IDENTiry  OF  THE  FESTIVALS 
OF  KOME  AND  BABYLON. 

VBOM  TUB  BBinSH  MB8SBNGBR. 

If  Rome  be  indeed  the  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalypse^  and  the  Madonna  enshrined 
in  her  sanctnaries  be  the  very  queen  of 
heaven,  for  the  worshipping  of  whom  the 
fierce  anger  of  Qod  was  provoked  against 
the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  of 
the  last  consequence  that  the  fact  should 
be  established  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt;  for  that  being  once  established, 
every  one  who  trembles  at  the  Word  of 
Ood  must  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of 
giving  such  a  system,  either  individually 
or  nationally,  the  least  countenance  or 
support.  Many  things  go  far  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Roman  and  Babylonian 
systems;  but  at  every  step  the  evidence 
becomes  still  more  overwhelming.  That 
which  arises  f^om  comparing  the  different 
festivals  of  the  two  systems  is  peculiarly 

•0. 

The  foar  leading  festivab  of  Rome  are 
Christmas-day,  Lady-day,  Easter,  and 
Assumption ;  and  each  and  all  of  these 
can  be  proved  to  be  Babylonian.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  it  is  admitted  by  the 
most  learned  and  candid  writers  of  all 

garties,  that  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth 
I  entirely  unknown,  and  that,  witlUn  the 
Christian  church,  no  such  festival  was 
ever  heard  of  till  the  fourth  century.* 
Lonff  before  that  period,  however, 
and  long  before  the  Christian  era  itself, 
a  festival  was  celebrated  among  the 
heathen^  at  that  precise  time,  in  honour 
of  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the  Babylonian 
queen.  Thus  was  it  in  Egypt,  where  the 
son  of  Ists— the  Egyptian  titld  for  the 
queen  of  heaven — ^was  said  to  have  been 
bom,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson, 
^'abont  the  time  of  the  winter  sol- 
stice."!.  The  festival  so  generally  held 
among  the  ancient  Pagan  nations  of  the 

*  Giuaer^i  Eeel.  But.,  vol.  f. 
t  Ancient Egfptktnt,  vol.  1«  p.  430. 


world,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  has 
been  commonly  believed  to  have  had 
only  an  astronomical  character,  referring 
simply  to  the  completion  of  the  sun's 
yearly  course,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  new  cycle.  But  there  is  in- 
dubitoble  evidence  that  the  festival 
in  question  had  a  much  higher  re- 
ference than  this,  that  it  commemo- 
rated, not  the  mere  figurative  birthday 
of  the  sun  in  the  renewal  of  its  course, 
but  the  birthday  of  the  grand  deliverer. 
Among  the  Sabeans  of  Arabia,  who 
regarded  the  moon,  and  not  the  sun,  as 
the  visible  symbol  of  the  great  object  of 
their  idolatry,  the  same  period  was  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-festival.  Thus  we 
read  in  Stanley's  Sabean  Philosophy  :— 
**  On  the  24th  day  of  the  tenth  month,** 
that  is  December,  according  to  our 
reckoning,    "the  Arabians   celebrated 

the  BIRTH-DAT  OF    THB    LORD,   that    IS 

the  moon.''t  The  Lord-moon  was  the 
great  object  of  Arabian  worship  ;  and 
that  Lord-moon,  according  to  them, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  December, 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  birth  which 
they  celebrated  had  no  necessaxy  con- 
nection with  the  course  of  the  sun. 
Even  where  the  sun  was  the  visible 
object  of  worship,  as  in  Babylon  iUelf 
and  elsewhere,  at  this  festival  he  was 
worshipped,  not  as  the  orb  of  day,  but 
as  Gk>d  incarnate.  It  was  an  essential 
principle  of  the  Babylonian  system,  that 
the  sun  was  the  One  Only  God.  When, 
therefore,  Tammuz  was  worshipped  as 
God  incarnate,  that  implied  also  that  he 
was  an  incarnation  of  the  sun.  In  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  whleh  is  admitted  to 
be  essentially  BiSylonian,  this  comes  out 
Tcry  distinctly.  There  Surya,  or  the 
sun,  is  represented  as  being  incarnate, 
and  bom  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the 
enemies  of  th^  gods,  who,  without  such  a 
birth,  could  not  have  been  Bubdued.§ 

1  SUuUep  apud  Le  Olerc,  vol.  il.,  p.  816. 
i  Sm  the  ResttuxMs  vf  Col.  rm 
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T\iTi  CAU  he  no  donbt,  thciiy  that  tho 
?*2.*Q  fe<ciral  at  the  winter  solstice,  in 
»t:iT  words,  Christma.s,  was  held  in 
ceknration  of  the  birthdaj  of  the  Bubv- 
h:ijn  Messiah. 

Tb«  consideration  of  the  next  great 
Ui'dral  in  tlic  Popish  calendar,  givcii  the 
Tin  itn.r.gest  confirmation  to  what  has 
--.»  fi^;n  s.iid.  That  festival,  called 
L»  >-  liv.  is  Celebrated  at  Ilome,  on  the 
.'  /.  of  March,  in  alleged  comniemora- 
r  :;  •:■:  tb^  miraculoas  conception  of  our 
L;ri  :n  ih*i  womb  of  the  virgin.  But 
-■i.-r-i  c-ar  Lord  waa  either  conceived  or 
:  n.  tS.it  very  day  was  observed  in 
/'';;t  K'-nic  in  h<>nour  of  Cjbelc,  the 
E--;  er  i-if  the  Babvlonian  Messiah.*  Now 
It  b  maiiifcst  that  Ladv-day  and  Christ- 
nu-div  Ftand  in  intimate  relation  to  one 
lOMher.  Between  the  25th  of  Marcli 
19^  the  25th  of  I>cccmber,  tlicre  are  just 
cuniv  nine  months.  If,  then,  the  Baby- 
kaiia' Messiah  was  conceived  in  March 
U'i  Horn  in  December^  can  any  one  for  a 
n-'>i&ent  hell  eve,  that  the  conception  and 
iri  of  the  true  Messiah  can  have  so 
(xutlr  synchronised — not  merely  to  the 
t^iif  but  to  the  very  day  ?  The  thing 
s  ^credible.  Lady-day  and  Christmas, 
tn,  are  purely  Babylonian. 

Then  look  at  Easter.  Easter^  as  now 
cilchnted  in  the  Romish  church,  with  its 
Canuval  and  six  weeks  Lent,  Wiis  un- 
bovn  even  at  Rome  till  so  late  as  about 
'M  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Whence 
^It  derive  such  a  festival  ?  Tho  very 
nu&e,  current  among  ourselves,  shows  its 
Ckaldean  origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon  god- 
•icK,  from  whom  both  tho  month  of 
A]r:i  and  the  Pa^an  festival,  celebrated 
^  our  ancestors  in  that  month,  derived 
tb«  oame  of  Easter,  was  none  other  than 
Aiiarte,  the  queen  of  heaven,  whose 
luae,  as  pronounced  by  tho  people  of 
^'iaeveh,  was  evidently  identical  with 
thit  BOW  in  common  use  in  this  country. 
That  name,  as  found  by  Layard  on  the 
Asirrian  monuments,  is Ishtar.f  Tho  fes- 
sinl  of  which  we  read  in  Church  history, 
ndcr  the  name  of  Easter,  in  the  third  or 
fconh  centuries,  was  quite  a  different  fes- 
tivil  from  that  now  observed  in  the  Romish 
dmreh,  and,  ai  that  fiMe,  was  not  known 
1?  say  sudi  name  as  Easter.  It  was 
oiled  Pasch,  or  the  Passover,  and,  though 
Ml  of  apostolie  institution,  was  very 
early  observed  by  many  Christians  in 
I  of  the  death  and  resnr- 


p.  sa.  CDtond  K.,  tbs  most  teamed  Sanicrlt 
■fhiUr  or  tlw  dav,  Mnai  tbe  Brahmins  from 
laiflmi.  Be  it  OMerved,  tiis  vmy  name  Snrya, 
ChM  t»  Iha  SBB  aU  OTtf  iBdU,  points  It  tbis  Mft*. 
bkJMttktSaBseritvarlatkm  of  *'Zero"-*«the 
MT'—fa  CbaMoe.  Tho  Praerit  name  of  the  sun 
tMUD  aeenr  tfat  serfptoral  namo  of  the  promised 
*iMf —It  is  *  8am.^' 

•  ^dMi'j  AuUtmlin,^,  271. 

t  Ln^nTa  Simuth  mud  Bab^hn,  p.  G29. 


rcction  of  Christ.  That  festival  agreed 
originally  with  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
passover,  when  Christ  was  crucified,  a 
period  which,  in  the  days  of  Tertullian, 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  was 
belicTcd  to  have  been  the  25th  of  March4 
That  festival  was  not  idolatrous,  and  it 
was  preceded  by  no  Lent.  The  forty 
days' abstinence  of  Lent  was  directlv  bor- 
rowed from  the  worshippers  of  the  feaby- 
lonian  goddess.  Such  a  lent  of  fortv 
days  *'  in  the  spring  of  the  year"  is  still 
observed  by  the  Yezidis  or  l*ogan  devil- 
worshippers  of  Kurdistan,  who  have 
inherited  it  from  their  early  masters,  tho 
Babylonians.  Such  a  lent  of  six  weeks, 
or  forty-two  days,  was  observed  in  Egypt, 
nsmay  be  seen  ou  consultingWilkinson's 
K*jyptuin8.%  Amongst  tho  Pagans  this 
Lent  seems  to  have  been  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  festival  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Tammuz,  which  was  celebrated  by  alter- 
nate weeping  and  rejoicing,  and  which 
was  considerably  later  than  the  Christian 
festival— being  observed  in  Palestine  in 
June;  in  Kpypt,  in  the  middle  of  May; 
and  in  Britain,  towards  the  end  of  April. 
To  conciliate  the  Pagans  to  nominal 
Christianity,  Borne,  pursuing  its  usual 
policy,  took  measures  to  get  tho  Christian 
and  tho  Pagan  festivals  amalgamated. 
The  Christian  festival  was  thrown  later; 
the  Pagan  one  was  somewhat  advanced ; 
and,  by  a  complicated  but  skilful  adjust- 
ment of  the  calendar,  it  was  found  no 
diiUcult  matter  in  general  to  get  Pagan- 
ism and  Christianity — now  far  sunk  in 
idolatry — in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,' to  shake  liands.  About  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  reformed 
calendar  of  Rome,'  with  all  its 
Paganism,  was  made  imperative  on  all 
within  the  Boman  empire  of  the 
West.  It  was  in  Britain  that  tho  first 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  new  calendar ;  and  here  the 
attempt  met  with  vigorouii  resistance. 
The  diflfercncc  betwixt  the  Christian 
Pasch,  as  observed  in  Britain,  and  the 
Pagan  Easier  enforced  by  Rome,  at  the 
time  of  its  enforcement,  was  a  whole 
month,\\  and  it  was  only  by  violence  and 
bloodshed  at  last,  that  the  festival  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Chaldean  goddess  came 
to  supersede  that  which  had  been  held 
in  honour  of  Christ. 

If  what  has  been  already  said  shows 
tho  carnal  policy  of  Rome,  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  the  circumstances  attending  the 
festival  of  tho  Assumption  shows  the 
daring  wickedness  and  blasphemy  of  that 

t  auuitr^  vol.  1.,  p.  56. 

I  Cuminiut^  quoted  by  Archbishop  Usner. 
SfUogtt  p.  34. 
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charch  still  more.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Papacy  oa  which  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  is  foanded,  is  this — that  the 
Virgin  Marj  saw  no  corruption,  that  in 
body  and  soul  she  was^  carried  up  to 
hcayen,  and  now  is  invested  with  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  This 
doctrine  has  been  unblushingly  avowed 
in  the  face  of  the  British  public  in  a 
recent  pastoral  of  the  Popish  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Now  it  is  impossible  for 
the  priests  of  Rome  to  find  one  shred 
of  .'countenance  for  such  a  doctrine  in 
Scripture.  But  in  the  Babylonian  system, 
the  fable  waa  ready  made  to  their  hand. 
There  it  was  taught  that  Bacchus  went 
down  to  hell,  rescued  his  mother  from 
the  infernal  powers,  and  carried  her  with 
him  in  triumph  to  heaven.*  This  fable 
spread  wherever  the  Babylonian  system 
spread;  and,  accordingly,  at  this  day, 
the  Chinese,  from  time  immemorial, 
celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
translation  of  their  holy  mother,  wlio 
by  her  son  was  delivered  from  the  power 
of  death  and  the  grave.  The  festival  of 
the  Assumption  in  the  Romish  church 
is  held  on  the  35th  of  August.  Tiie 
festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Chinese 
Madonna,  as  shown  by  Sir  J.  P.  Davis, 
is  equally  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
Augustf 

Now,  after  all  this,  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  Madonna  of  Rome^  and 
the  Madonna  of  Babylon,  are  one  and 
the  same  goddess  ?  It  is  notorious  that 
the  Roman  Madonna  is  worshipped  ns  a 
goddess  ;  yen,  is  the  supreme  object  of 
worship.  Will  not,  then,  the  Christians 
of  Britain  revolt  at  the  idea  of  longer 
supporting  this  monstrous  Babylonian 
Paganism  ?  What  Christian  constitu- 
ency could  tolerate  that  its  representative 
should  vote  away  the  money  of  this  Pro- 
testant nation  for  the  propagation  of  such 
blasphemous  idolatiy?  Let  these  start- 
ling facts  only  be  brought  home  to  the 
mind  of  the  legislature,  and  surely  May- 
nooth  could  not  stand  a  year  longer. 
Let  intelligent  Romanists  too,  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  Papal  communion, 
seriously  consider  them.  It  deeply  con- 
cerns them  to  do  so.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  these  facts,  so  long  hidden,  have  now 
at  last  been  brought  to  light.  Rome  is 
destined  to  fall,  and  that  soon,  by  a  tre- 
mendoQs  destruction.  But  herj  shine 
out  the  love  and  tender  mercy  of  the 
Saviour  to  those  who,  through  the  wick- 
edness of  designing  men,  have  hitherto 
been  kept  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death.  His  providence  by  these  revela- 
tions is  just  seconding  the  warnings  of 
hia  word,  and  urging  them,  before  the 

•  Apollodorut,  Ub.  Ill,  0.6, 
tCAino,  vol.l.,p.294. 


wrath  come  upon  Babylon,  to  the  utter- 
most, to  flee  out  of  her  to  Him,  who  is 
indeed  "  the  life  and  light  of  men,"  and 
who  can  give  them  what  no  priest,  and 
no  form  of  idolatry  can  give  them — true 
peace  of  conscience  now,  and  happiness 
everlasting  hereafter.  A.  H. 


WHAT  HARM  IS  THERE  IN  IT? 

It  is  a  dani^erous  state  of  mind  which 
disposes  a  person  to  put  this  question,  or 
to  admit  it.  He  who  does  either,  will  not 
fail  to  answer  it  according  to  bta  ova 
wishes,  and  because  he  sufftfrs  himself  to 
fancy  that  the  thing  is  agreeable  or  de- 
sirable, will  flatter  himself  that  it  is  aUo 
harmless.  This  appeal  la  always  used  to 
defend  a  doubtful  pursuit.  That  which 
iscoaftfcsedly  right  needs  no  such  apology. 
The  following  remarka  by  a  late  author 
offer  Bome  aearehing  warnings  to  one  in 
the  state  of  mind  supposed  :*^ 

**  *  Watch  and  pray  tbat  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation,'  that  we  may  be  quickly  alarmed 
at  the  iudication  that  the  thing  is  becom- 
iog  a  temptation. 

**  Here  ia  a  questionable  effeot  upon  me. 
Nay,  is  a  dangerous  efibct. 

'*  Certain  principles  of  truth  and  duty 
are  beginning  to  slacken  their  hold  upon 
me. 

*'  Beware  of  becoming  so  partial  to  a 
thing,  that  this  circumstance  shall  become 
a  trifling  matter.  You  may  have  seen 
such  examples.  Uneasiness  may  have 
been  felt  for  a  while.  There  may  have 
been  a  questioning  whether  to  relinquish 
the  object ;  but  the  heart  grew  faster  to  it. 
Be  cautious  of  pursuing  an  evident  good 
in  the  way  where  there  must  be  tempta- 
tion. Be  espociBlty  fearful  of  that  where,  if 
there  be  good  to  be  obtained,  the  good  ia 
to  come  afterwards,  but  the  temptation 
first. 

"And  be  fearful  of  thai  where  tempta- 
tion ia  certain,  and  the  good  only  possi- 
ble, or,  at  least,  only  probable.  A  dan- 
gerous problem  thia;  how  mueh  good 
possible,  is  worth  bow  much  temptatioa 
certain.  Let  suspicion  and  alarm  be 
awakened,  when  we  find  our  minda  at 
work  to  find  out  anything  to  be  innocent, 
against  doubt  and  an  uueaay  eonsciesee." 

Then  how  imporunt  ia  example  1  True 
Christian  benevolence  would  lead  ut  to  be 
very  circumspect,  not  only  agsinst  what  ia 
evil  in  itself,  or  would  be  evil  to  us,  but 
even  against  indifi^erent  actions  whieh  may 
be  misunderstood,  and  so  exercise  an 
injnrioua  influenee  on  others.  Paul  had 
much  of  thia  benevolence,  and  It  la 
strongly  pressed  on  ns.  See  Rom.  xiv., 
1  Cor.  viii.    Aq  eminent  Christian  gentle- 
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man  being  compelled  to  take  a  journey  on 
the  lord's  day,  felt  himself  buund  to  ex- 
l»bia  to  his   servants  the  rc&^on   of  his 
conduct,  "*  lest,"  said  he,  "they  should,  at 
any  future  time,  recollect  thocircamstauce, 
^d  be  tempted  to  refer  to  my  example  to 
JQstify  themselves  iu  a  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath." Other  good  people  have  acted  in- 
discreetly in  similar  matters,  and  had  rea- 
€oo  bitterly  to  lament  the  effect  of  their  ex- 
ample.  Oae  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
mined  by  intemperance,  declared  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  his  parents,  good  peo- 
ple, taking  every  night  a  glass  of  spirits 
and  vreler.     A  public  speaker  liad  once, 
with  peculiar  delight,  heard  the  "  r^adinga" 
of  a  celebrated  theatrical  performer  in  a 
proTincial  town.      These  readings  were 
chiefly  on .  sacred  subjects,  some  of  tliem 
portions  of  scripture.      The    gentleman 
nrferred     to     declared     he    had    never 
entered  loto  the  beautj  of  some  of  thc«e 
pa<tfas;es  as  be  did  on  that  oeeaaion ;  and 
though  he  would    not  on  any  account 
attend  a  theatrical  performance,  where 
bis  example  might  be  injurious,  he  se- 
cretly resolved,  when  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  not  known,  to  take  an  op- 
portunity once  more  to  gratify  himself, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  improvement  in 
cloeotion.     He  did  so,  and  never  suspec- 
ted that  any  fellow  mortal  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  till  several  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  called  to  attend  the  dying 
bed  of  the  son  of  a  much- esteemed  friend. 
This  youth,  who  at  one  time  was  hopeful 
aad  promisiog,  had  become  vicious  and 
dissipated.     The  affecting  fact  then  came 
to  light,  that  the  youth  having  become 
apprenticed  in  London,  remembering  the 
iMJuBCtions    of    his  pious   parents,  had 
stesdiJy  resisted  all  the  invitations  of  his 
ftJlow  apprentices  to  accompany  them  to 
the  theatre;    until^   passing    along    the 
street  on  his  master's  business,  he  hap- 
pened to  see  the  gentleman  in  question, 
whom  he  recognised,  and  was  just  going 
up  to  speak  to  bini,  when  he  turned  short 
aad  entered  the  theatre.    The  scruples  of 
the  youth  guve  way.      His  first  feelings 
wete  those  of  astonishment;  the  next, 

tiio   persoasion  that,  since  Mr.  

went,  there  could  he  no  harm  in  it.  On 
the  next  invitation  he  went  himself,  and 
was  not  long  before  he  imbibed  all  the 
fsial  contaminations  of  the  scene.  The 
descent  of  the  unhappy  youth  was  rapid, 
and  bis  career  in  vice  short.  He  died 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  Little  can 
be  said  of  his  eternal  state.  He  was  in- 
sensible; nor  were  pious  friends  wanting 
in  faithful  endeavours  to  lead  him  to  re- 
pentance and  to  direct  him  to  Jesus.  But 
a  sad  uncertainty  always  accompanies  a 
death-bed  repentance;  and  even  if, 
through  the  riches  of  Divine  grace,  a 


saving  change  were  wrought,  yet  what  a 
iituluncholy  blank  was  cast  over  a  life 
that  once  bid  fair  to  be  full  of  honour  and 
usefulness;  and  how  affectingly  docs  this 
fact  enforce  a  solemn  caution  even  to  true 
Chrii^tlans,  never  to  suffer  themselves  to 
suppose  there  is  '*  no  harm  "  in  doing 
aught  that  may  possibly  injure  others. 


WHATSOEVER  IS  NOT  OP  FAITH 
IS  SIN. 
TuEYwcre  not  disputations  of  principle 
St.  Paul  was  speaking  of,  but  of  small 
matters  of  practice,  as  consibtentor  other- 
wise with  a  known,  admitted  principle. 
And  St.  Paul  is  directed  to  set  them  at 
rest  iu  these  few  and  simple  words,  ex- 
plained as  they  are  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. Would  you  know  if  that  thing  wus 
sin,  seeing  that  Ood  has  not  named  it  in  his 
law,  either  to  commend  or  to  forbid  it? 
Consider  what  was  the  motive  that  in- 
clined you  to  it.  Was  it  an  honest  desire 
to  glorify  and  please  your  Maker — a 
simple  intention  to  put  things  to  the 
uses  for  which  He  intended  thi^m,  and 
work  with  His  means  the  good  He  wills  ? 
for  He  wills  always  good,  to  yourself  or 
others,  or  His  own  glory.  Are  you  cer- 
tain this  was  your  rootivo,  and  that  had 
you  not  BO  considered  of  the  action  you 
had  forborne  it  7  Then  bo  you  sure  this 
action  was  not  sin, — you  condemned  not 
yourself  in  tiiat  you  did.  But  you  hesi- 
tated. Why  did  you  so?  Because  yot; 
thought  you  perceived  in  the  measure 
something  inconsistent  with  the  known 
commands  of  God  ;  something  not  quite 
conformable  with  the  spirit  of  His  reli- 
gion, though  unforbidden  in  the  letter; 
sometlung  that  might  counteract  the 
good  purposes  of  His  will,  and  indirectly 
administer  to  the  harm  of  others,  or  your- 
self, or  attaint  the  honour  of  His  name,  or 
be  productive  of  evil,  that  thing  He  never 
wills.  Then  bo  assured  that  whatever 
it  might  be  to  others,  that  thing  to  you 
was  sin,  for  when  you  did  it,  it  was  not  of 
faith.  It  might  he  an  innocent  act,  but 
you  did  not  see  it  to  he  so,  but  did  it  at  a 
venture;  some  motive  roust  have  been 
stronger  in  you  than  the  desire  to  pleu^e 
Ood;  something  must  have  turned  the 
su&pended  scale;  conviction  it  was  not^ 
for  had  you  been  convinced  you  would  not 
elill  be  doubting.  The  determining  mo- 
tive of  your  action  \vas  something  apart 
from  God,  his  pleasure,  or  his  glory.  These 
were  the  motives  uf  your  hesitation.  You 
allowed  the  other  to  prevail,  and  doing  so, 
you  sinned.  Thus  it  should  seem  that 
our  difficulties  would  be  abated  much 
were  we  to  look  to  our  motives  rather 
than  our  actions  in  questions  of  this  sort ; 
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and  iiiatoad  of  a«king  continaally  of 
othew,  "May  I  not  do  it?"  "Moat  I 
abstain  from  doing  it?"  ask  rather  of 
ouraelvea,  "  Why  do  I  wish  to  do  it?" 
**  Why  do  I  hesitate  to  do  it  ?*'  To  which- 
e?er  question  the  better  answer  will  ap- 
ply; to  whichever  may  be  more  properly 
answered,  "  To  do  the  will  of  God"— let 
that  for  the  present  at  least  be  our  determi- 
nation— it  cannot  be  the  wrong,  however  we 
may  hereafter  see  the  answers  changing 
places,  and  change  our  conduct  also,  fiat 
to  this  criterion  onr  own  actions  only  can 
be  brought ;  we  cannot  measure  thus 
the  actions  of  others. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case?  The 
context  has  decided,  **  Let  us  not  there- 
fore judge  one  another  anymore."  God's 
word  is  our  rule,  our  bright  beacon  on  the 
path  to  glory,  by  which  we  must  direct  our 
steps.      ^  ** 


to  glory,  b: 


HOW  18  IT? 
A  TERT  kind  and  deeply  earnest  spirit 
wrote  me  lately  to  this  effect :  "  I  cannot 
believe  God  can  look  upon  me  with  love^ 
or  pity,  or  interest  at  all."  Now,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  assure  such  a  person  that 
God  does  love  the  guiltiest  and  vilest  sin- 
ner. It  is  not  even  sufficient  to  prove  it 
from  the  Bible.  It  is  needful  above  all 
to  show  how  it  is  God  loves  the  sinner, 
and  how  it  must  be  so.  It  may  be,  my 
reader,  that  yon  feel  that  you  cannot  aeo 
how  God  can  look  on  you  in  love.  Such 
thoughts  of  sin  and  blasphemy  fill  your 
mind,  or  such  feelings  of  dead  indifference, 
— or  anger,  or  hatred,  or  discontent  may 
pervade  your  heart — or  such  conduct  may 
have  been  pursued  by  yon,  that  you  almost 
regard  the  person  as  mocking  you  who 
endearours  to  assure  you  that  the  whole 
heart  of  Jehovah  is  full  of  deep,  warm 
interest  in  your  welfare.  We  know  that 
some  do  regard  such  an  idea  as  chimerical, 
and  throw  it  aside  as  worthless.  Now  a 
very  little  thought  is  sufficient  to  alter 
your  mind  on  the  matter.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  several  wives  who  have  most 
wicked  and  unkind  husbands.  Most  peo- 
ple would  be  ready  to  conclude  that  these 
women  could  have  no  love  for  such  men, 
and  yet  it  is  absolutely  indisputable  that 
some  of  them  have  such  love  for  their 
husbands,  though  they  have  not  one  ami- 
able trait  in  their  whole  character,  as  to 
bo  willing  to  endure  a  hundred  deaths  on 
their  behalf.  How  ^  this?  Ifitmaybe 
so  with  the  heart  of  a  human  being— .that 
it  will  bum  with  deep  kindness  to  the 
worst  of  injorers,  much  more  most  it  be 
so  with  the  inflnitely  loving  heart  of  God. 
How  is  it  BO?  The  answer  is  clear  and 
simple.  The  wife  says  within  hersel  ^,  when 
tempted  to  hate  her  husband,  "  but  he  is 


still  my  husband,  he  is  a  precious  ira« 
mortal  being;"  the  reflection  fans  the 
flame  of  tender  pity  in  lier  soul.  And,  my 
reader,  does  not  God  reflect,  when  the  pro- 
vocation of  sin  is  before  him,  and  say, 
<'How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Epbraim!" 
&e.  Were  He  to  look  at  the  sin  merely, 
or  the  indifference  only,  and  to  forget  the 
precious  soul  ransomed  by  the  blood  of 
JesuF,  then  he  would  bate  that  on  which 
be  thinks,  and,like  a  man,  must  shut  up  his 
heart  from  every  kind  feeling;  but  this 
can  never  be  the  case  with  the  omniseieot 
God.  He  must,  from  his  very  nature, 
think  of  all,  and  in  his  heart  of  unquench- 
able love,  must  feel  as  he  speaks  when  ha 
says,  '*  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dioth." 


SPIRITUAL     GIFTS     AND     THBIK 

CONCOMITANT  RESPONSIBILITY 

AND  RIGHTS. 

It  appeared  to  mo  scriptural,  accord- 
ing to  Eph.  iv.,  Rom.  zii.,  &c.,  that  there 
should  be  given  room  (in  a  Christian 
church  or  society),  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
work  through  any  of  the  brethren  whom 
he  pleases  to  use  ;  that  thus  one  member 
might  benefit  the  others  with  the  gift 
which  the  Lord  has  bestowed  upon  him. 
Accordingly,  at  certain  meetings  any  of 
the  brethren  had  an  opportunity  to  exhort 
or  teach  the  rest,  if  they  considered  that 
they  had  anything  to  say  which  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  hearers. 

I  observe  here  that,  as  the  Lord  gave 
me  grace  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  at 
once  the  light  which  he  had  been  pleased 
to  give  me  on  this  point,  and  as  the  truth 
was  but  in  part  apprehended,  there  was 
much  infirmity  mixed  with  the  manner 
of  parrying  it  out.  Nor  was  it  until 
several  years  after  that  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  teach  me  about  this  point  mora 
perfectly.  That  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
should  meet  together,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  for  the  breaking  of  broad,  and 
that  that  should  l>e  their  principal  meet- 
ing, and  thst  those,  whether  one  or 
several,  who  are  truly  gifted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  service,  be  it  for  exhortation,  or 
teaching,  or  rule,  &c.,  are  responsible  to 
the  Lord  for  the  exercise  of  their  gifls; 
these  are  to  mono  matters  of  oncertainty, 
but  points  on  which  my  soul,  by  grace,  is 
established,  through  the  revealed  will  of 
God. — Narrative  of  tome  of  the  Lord's 
Dealinge  with  George  MiUUr. 


STRONG  CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD. 
The  Lord,  to  show  his  continual  care 
over  us,  raises  up  new  helpers.    They 
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i\\i  irj-t  in  the  LddI  shall  never  be  con- 
!=n.Vi*  S>me  who  helped  for  awhile 
a  ij  till  as  loop  in  Jcsin  ;  others  may 
»r-r  c.jI'1  in  she  service  of  the  Lord; 
"■  •..,•--*  Kijv  bu»  as  Jcairi):n  as  ever  to  help, 
:-:  hive  no  longer  iha  means;  others 
-^7  Ljve  botli  a  willing  heart  to  help, 
^i  Lit?  al4o  the  mcansi,  but  may  sec  it 
:i»j  L  TJ'?  will  to  lay  them  out  another 
■i.-:  icJ  thus,  from  one  cause  or  aii- 
■::L-*,  ^'ora  we  to  lean  upon  man  wo 
>- Mii  snrcly  be  confonnded;  but  in 
'  »ain;  upon  the  living  God  alone,  we 
ir^seroND  disap/jointmentf  and  detond 
yi-._;  forinktn  because  of  death,  or  wnnt 
■i'  :i*iAj,  or  trant  of  iove,  or  btcause  of 
'jf  ^ lims  of  other  work.  How  precious 
'."i'r^-i  learned  in  any  measure  to  stand 
'■.■".  Gi'l  alone  in  the  world,  and  yet  to 
':  hippy;  and  to  know  that  surely  no 
.'^••d  tbing  ^hall  bo  withheld  from  us 
•--:;:«  we  walk  uprightly  l^Nanativt  of 
•w;  of  t\s  LwdCs  Dealings  with  George 

[Sach  is  the  record  of  a  servant  of 
(rvi  now  living,  penned  fourteen  years 
C7.  in  reference  to  a  great  work,  in 
u-Triag  on  which  his  dependence  is 
nijfely  on  what  God  pleases  to  send  him 
b/  Tolantary  contributions  rendered 
^'iioat  his  ever  asking  ought  of  man ; 
t£-i  the  work  still  not  only  goes  on,  but 
c»iiaaes  to  extend,  and  to  bo  sustained 
tr  a  corresponding  increase  of  means. 
"  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
13  a  doubt?"] 

NOT  AN  ENTUU3IA3T. 

The  energy  of  the  manner  of  the  late 
KjvUnd  HUl  and  the  power  of  his  voice 
UT  9aid   to  have  been  at   times   over- 
vbelaiing.      While    once    preaching  at 
^^^ootton-undcr-Edge,  his  country  rcsi- 
^tKt,  he  was  cArricd  away  by  the  im- 
I^'.'ioos  rush  of  his  feelings,  and  raising 
himself  to  his  full    height,  exclaimed, 
**  I>-:^-are,  I  am  in  earnest ;  men  call  mo 
u  enthusiast,  but  I  am  not :  mine  aro 
vcrds  of  truth  and  soberness.    When  I 
£nt  came  into  this  part  of  the  countr}',  I 
?u  walking  on   yonder  hill;  I  saw  a 
?nirel-pit  fSX  in«  and  bury  three  human 
beingi  alive.     I  liAed  up  my  voice  for 
Lclp  so  lond,  that  I  was  heard  in  the  town 
below,  a  distance  of  a  mile.    Help  came 
•  and  rescued  two  of  the  noor  sufferers. 
No  one  called  me  an  cntnusiast  then — 
and  when  I  iee  eternal  destruction  ready 
to  fall  upon  poor  unners,  and  about  to 
eatomb  them  iirecoTerably  in  an  eternal 
niH   of  woe^    and  eall    on    them  to 
oeape  bj  repenting  and  fleeing  to  Christy 
■^  I  be  called  an  enthniiast?     No, 
•uraw,  1   am   not  an  eathnsiait  in  so 
doing.* 


MEANS  TO  PROMOTE  REVIVALS 

1.  Confession  of  sin  in  churches.  2. 
Christian  discipline.  3.  Visiting  from 
house  to  house.  4.  Preaching  the  gos- 
pel, its  doctrines  and  precepts,  its  pro- 
mises and  threaten ings,  witii  plainness, 
earnestness,  and  atrcciion.  5.  Union 
of  feeling  and  effort  in  churches.  0. 
Avoiding;  disputes  on  minor  points.  7. 
Urging  awakened  sinners  to  immediate 
repentance  and  reconciliation  with  God. 
8,  The  visits  of  preachers  and  others 
where  revivals  have  commenced.  9. 
United,  fervent,  persevering  prayer. 
10.  Directing  the  sincere  penitent  to 
Jesus  for  present  salvation.  "He  brought 
him  to  Jesus."  Johni.  42.— •/<>/*/» lleWey. 


BARRIERS  TO  PROTECT  THE 
CHURCH. 

SoxB  gentlemen  talk  of  raising  bar- 
riers about  the  Church  of  God,  and  pro- 
tecting his  honour  !  —  language  that  is 
astonishing,  that  is  shocking,  that  almost 
approaches  to  blasphemy.     What !  man 
— a  poor,  vile,  contemptible  reptile,  talk 
of  raifiiog  barriers  about  the  Church  of 
God !     He  might  as  well  talk  about  pro- 
tecting Omnipotence,  and  raising  barriers 
around  his  throne.     Barriers  about  tho 
Church  of  God,  sir  !  about  that  church, 
which,  if  there  bo  any  veracity  in  Scrip- 
ture, bhall  continue  for  ever,  and  **  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail !" 
— If  I  may  bo  allowed,  on  so  serious  an 
occa^ion,  to  recount  u  fable,  it  puts  mc  in 
miofl  of  one  that  I  met  with,  about  a 
stately,  magnificent,  impregnable  costlr, 
built  upon  a  rock,  tho  babis  of  which  was 
tho  centro  of   the  earth,  the  top  of  it 
pierced  tho  clouds,  and  the  thickness  of 
tho  walls  could  not  bo  measured  by  cubitF. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  a  few  moles  were  ono 
day  very  busy  in  raising  a  little  quantity 
of  earth,  when  some  mice  said,  "  What 
are  you  doing,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  tho  lord  of  this  castle  ?  '*   "  We  are  not 
disturbing  his  tranquillity, "said  the  molo-s 
*'  all  blind  as  you  are,  you  may  eee  that  wo 
are  only  throwing  up  a  rampart  to  protect 
his  caatlc."— 5*r  Georgo  SavVJe,  in  the 
Home  of  Commons  in  1772. 


WHERE  fHE  INFLUEiVCE  0\f  BE- 
LIGION  IS  TO  BE  SOUGHT. 

The  influence  of  religion  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  councils  of  princes,  in 
the  debates  or  resolutions  of  popular 
assemblies,  in  the  conduct  of  go^yra- 
mento  towards  their  subjectt,  ®'^L 
and  sorereigoB  fownrds  one  * 
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conqoerors  at  the  head  of  their  armiea,  or 
of  parties  intrigaing  for  power  at  home 
(topics  which  alone  almost  occupy  the 
atteatioo,  and  fill  the  pages  of  history); 
but  must  be  perceived,  if  perceived  at 


all,  in  the  silent  course  of  private  and 

domestic  life Christianity  is  not 

a  code  of  civil  law.  It  can  only  reach 
public  institutions  through  private  cha- 
racter.— Paley. 


m 


mxB, 


AKlTEXjLTIOK     ABD      THS      AHEBICAX 
ANTIPATHT  TO  COLOUB. 

An  incident  arising  out  of  the  g^eat 
class-antipathy  so  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  of  America  seems  likely 
to  exercise  an  unexpected  and  impor- 
tant influence  upon  a  negotiation 
which  it  is  understood  has  been  pend- 
ixig  some  short  time,  namely,  the 
annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
tlae  American  Union.  A  few  years  ago. 
Prince  Alexander,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne  of  those  islands,  was  tra- 
velling in  the  States,  and  when  on 
board  a  New  York  and  Boston  steam- 
boat, he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 
seat  at  the  supper  table  on  account  of 
his  colour.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
Prince  strenuously  opposes  the  wishes 
of  the  pro- American  party,  and  is  so 
supported  by  his  own  immediate  asso- 
ciates and  a  portion  of  the  European 
merchants  and  residents  as  to  threaten 
that  project  with  defeat.  "The  offi- 
cious steward  who  passed  this  indig- 
nity upon  the  Prince,"  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  'Uittle  dreamed  that 
its  remembrance  would  constitute  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing 
a  new  state  to  the  Union.  Yet  such 
is  the  fact:  that  insult  still  rankles 
in  the  breast  of  the  Prince."  Such 
an  incident  ought  to  be  followed  by 
such  a  result;  and  we  trust  it  will 
teach  afew  of  our  transatlantic  brethren 
the  folly  of  establishing  in  their  conven- 
tional social  code  a  distinction  which, 
if  carried  to  its  consistent  limits,  would 
reduce  one-half  the  family  of  man  to 
the  most  galling  bondage,  and  impose 
the  most  insulting  conditions  and  into- 
lerant disabilities  upon  some  of  the 
iinest  races  wiUi  which  God  has  peo- 
pled the  green  earth.  The  self-love 
of  the  American  finds  an  appropriate 
outlet  in  the  process  of  unlimited 
aonexatiou:  how  fitly  through  that 
medium  comes  this  home  thrust  of 


Prince  Alexander  against  the  one 
fearful  iniquity  that  hlots  the  escut* 
cheon  of  that  great  country  1 

THB  UOBKONS. 

When  troubles  shall  arise  in  the 
American  Union,  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  they  will  not  come  single- 
handed.  The  position  of  the  Mormons 
of  the  territory  of  Utah,  it  is  said,  is  be- 
coming every  day  increasingly  anoma- 
lous. When  their  territorial  existence 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Union,  Brig- 
ham  Young,  their  high-priest  and  apos- 
tle, was  appointed  governor  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  has  since  carried  on  the 
government  without  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  the  laws  or  authority  of  tho 
federal  government;  yet  General  Pierce 
does  not  dare  to  remove  him.  With 
the  intention  of  raising  the  population 
to  60,000,  the  number  required  to 
secure  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
state.  Young  is  calling  his  followers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
stated  that  more  than  60,000  are  now 
on  their  way  to  Utah.  Formidable 
preparations  are  being  made  for  this 
immense  immigration,  which,  with  tho 
45,000  already  on  the  territory,  will 
carry  them  triumphantly  into  the 
Union.  Ever  since  the  be^nning, 
Young  has  publicly  declared  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Mormon  temple,  that  he 
does  not  thank  the  Presidient  for  his 
appointment :  he  holds  his  commission 
from  God  direct,  and  he  will  continue 
to  hold  it  until  God  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor. The  bold  and  desperate  leader 
of  the  Mormons  thus  seems  at  least 
inclined  to  defy  the  power  of  the 
government,  and  to  rule  his  submissive 
followers  according  to  his  own  will. 
The  prosely using  principles  of  this 
strange  sect,  taken  m  connection  with 
their  acknowledged  warlike  proneu- 
eities,  seem  destined  to  sow  trouble  in 
the  world. 


NOTES  ON  rUDLIO  AFFAIRS. 
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7  •  7E?^  \yD  PJIOPEHTY  IX  THE  HOMISH 
CFIURCII. 

l!i'?   pof»ap.<sion  of  property  bj  an 
» .  i?«i:u»ticjl  hierarchy,  and  the  greed 
:  7  it?    acquisition,  more    frequently 
■  :  .1  rinythin?  eU?,  farnl^h  examples 
i.  1  i:i.l:'--it:on9  of  the  existence  and 
ir-cTrr^*  of  corruption  in  a  relij^ioua 
'-•-■iy.      A  renerab'.e  and  exemplary 
:'.  r:i:?li   prie-^t,  of  Hartford,  in  the 
•::i:-  of  Connecticut,  has  been  recently 
*;-»:*ol  from  his  charp^e  by  the  new 
■'>b  'Ti,  bejcause  he  declined  to  tran-'fer 
t  fc  hiin.  a  fine  new  church,  which  he 
aod  cract-^  i-irtlybyhis  own  funds, 
--.d     an     "immense    con^egtition," 
r-'*»i  durinsr  twenty  years'   zealous 
..i>:iur*  and  pious  example.    The  poor 
.-.'.i  priest  died  broken-hearted  from 
the   eff-cts  of  the  insult  and  abuse 
ii-ipei  upDn  him  by  the  bishop ;  and 
r  >  t:r>w-n  thia  cruel  proceeding*  with 
:•*  appropriate  climax,  the  bishop  has 
Lii  the  inhuman  hardihootl  to  deny 
lii.rlal  to  the  body  of  the  priest  in  the 
groin  J   of  his  own  church,  and  to 
£arl  excommunication  aj^inst  all  who 
Id  not  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his 
"-rianical    orders.      Reports    havini^ 
':  ■=-?n  circulAted  that  Father  Ilrady  had 
fli-ei   by  foul  means,  the  whole  city 
'^■ns    in   an    uproar;    his  friends    by 
v:-a*and3  ru-ihed  toarethcr,  in  defiance 
•:f  thv.'    bishop,  and  dui^  the  priest* s 
jTive    in    the    spot  which    he   had 
r^>c'ed  in  his  lifetime.    In  the  ni^ht 
♦Le  bishop-d  men  filled  it  up  ag^am; 
'n-  in  the  morning"  the  people  ag-iun 
ir>**.  re-opened  it,  and,  spite  of  the 
V'juop**  thunderp,  interred  their  be- 
brei  pa>!tor.     It  is  said  that  this  same 
l->hop  had  made  n  similar  attempt  to 
■btain    possession   of    some    church 
]^>ypeitr   in    a  western  city,   which 
^ed  m  like  disgraceful  scenes.     It 
':*  belieTed  that  these  are  evidences  of 
u  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Piooxish  hierarchy  to  emuoUdate  their 
i'^vfr  in  the  United  States,  by  ^ttin^i: 
^cloiiiTe  pomession  of  all  the  church 
huilduiys  and  Innds  hitherto  owned  bjf 
fntsicesj  individuals,  or  corporations 
.for  the  purposes  of  tnat  church.    The 
itomis'i  communion  is  not  the  only 
^J3e  whose    history  proves   that    iii 
nli^ous  mattera,  as  well  as  civil,  the 
"  bve  of  money,"  or  that  which  money 
RpresentB^wealth  and  property—"  is 
tie  root  of  all  evil.''  Its  accumulation, 
i&ecdoiaatical  hands,  therefore,  under 
an  J  pretences,  oag^ht'to  be  the  sub- 


ject of  the  most  rv^Vl  scrutiny  and 
jealousy. 

ESCAPE  FROM  A  COX  VENT. 

The  unlawful  detention  of  a  hig-hly 
accomplished  younp:  lady  of  good 
family  in  an  American  convent,  and 
her  escape  therefrom,  liave  madosomo 
noise  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
their  particulars  confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  our  ri^ht  Eriglish  views  ^f  • 
Bomanist  doings  in  connection  with 
conventual  life  both  in  the  new  and 
old  worlds.  It  is  the  same  tale  of 
wrong",  delusion,  coercion,  covetous- 
ness,  cruelty,  and  hairbreadth  escape 
that  in  numberless  instances  has  in- 
delibly stamped  with  disgrace  and 
hypocrisy  tho  professed  supporters  of 
asceticism  and  monastic  piety  in  tho 
popish  communion. 

IMMACL'L.VTE  CO^fCEPrtOX  OP   THE 
VIKGIX  M\RV. 

But  bo  the  practices  of  the  Romish 
communion  what  they  may,  another 
stpp  hds  been  formally,  publicly,  and 
decisively  taken  by  the  heads  of  tlis 
semper  eadem  church,  which   carri«'s 
them  deeper  down  the  sliding  scale 
of  hcterocloxy,  supprstition,  and  cor- 
rupt theology  than  they  ever  yet  fell. 
Dates  have  many  tim«»s  .been  given 
when  variou'?  heretical  doctrines  and 
practices  were  adr)pted  by  that  corrupt 
church  prior  to  their  final  and  autho- 
ritative incorporation  into  popish  thpo- 
log}'  bv  the  Council  of  Trent.    It  will 
hcncelorth  ba  a  chronological  note  that 
in  the  year  1854  the  assembled  bishops 
of  the  Komish  world  first  promulijed, 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  "  TJio 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."     They  now  declare  that  the 
mother  of  our   Lord  not  only  gave 
birth  to  her  Divine  Son  without  sin, 
and  that  she  is  to  be  addressed    as 
"  Mary,  ever  virsrin ; "  but  that  she  was 
herself  immaculate, — born  immacu- 
late, and  conceived  immaculate  I   The 
adoption  of  this  dogma,  contrary  to  the 
fact  in  the  case  of  many  other  herasies, 
appears  almost  like  a  logical  necessity 
consequent  upon  the  previous  assertion 
of  the  immaculate  purity  of  theVirjjin 
in  her  life  and  conversation,  and  her 
unbroken   virginity   to    the    day  of 
her  death,  notwithstanding  her  inar- 
riage  to  Joseph  the  Carpenter.     Tirs 
nineteenth  century,  maugrc  its  science, 
civilisation,  and  philosophy,  bids  fair 
to  be  as  fruitful  in  absurd  supersUtion*^ 
D  2 
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&nd  false  theologies  as  aDj  other  age. 
The  tendency  seems  ererfastingly  to- 
wards error :— purer  forms  of  Cnristi* 
anil  V  stretch  forth  their  hands  towards 
the  Jess  pure,  and  those  who  repudiate 
both,  because  of  their  differences,  seek 
refuge  in  infidelity  or  in  Mormonism, 
the  two  most  absurd  extremes  of  the 
day.  Thus  non-conformity  slides  into 
the  traditional  superstitions  of  Chnrch- 
*  ism ;  the  fervour  of  evangelical  piety 
and  sentimentality  into  ^aseyistical 
mannerism  and  rigidity;  the  ma^i- 
ficent  formality  of  High  Chorchism 
into  Somanist  gorgeousuess  and  ido- 
latry ;  and  the  latter  finds  still  further 
depths  of  mental  and  spiritual  degra- 
dation for  its  followers  to  fathom. 
Where  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  divergency  from  uie  Bimple  insti- 
tute of  Christ — "  Gro— preadhl"  there 
we  find  the  lowest  depths  of  super- 
stition, worldliness,  and  corruption. 

AFBIClir  SXPLORATIOir. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  Dr. 
Barth,  the  enterprising  African  ex- 
plorer, from  whose  researches  both 
science  and  religion  have  expected 
great  results,  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  pestilential  climate  of  that  con- 
tinent— a  calamitous  conclusion  to 
another  of  the  numerous  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  open  that  vast 
unknown  land  to  the  civilisation  and 
Christianity  of  Europe. 

PARLIAHE5T  AND  THB  WAB  PARTY. 

The  sittings  of  Parliament  have 
opened  with  a  deeply  interesting  de- 
bate upon  the  aspects  and  operations 
of  the  war,  ana  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  Government  will  be 
energetically  supported  by  both  houses, 
if  they  will  but  carry  it  on  with  the 
vi^ur  and  decision  which  it  is  con- 
sidered the  occasion  demands.  With- 
out question,  the  "war  party"  just 
now  is  tho  great  party  of  the  country ; 
and  amidst  the  chivalrous  and  gallant 
sentiments  which  to  the  present  time 
have  found  utterance  in  the  cause  of 
a  deeply  injured  ally,  the  mutterings 
of  vengeance  begin  to  be  heord  for  our 
own  losses  on  the  fields  of  Balaklava 
and  Inkermann. 

THS  S5EHT. 

And  if  ever  the  conduct  of  an  enemy 
mio^ht  be  expected  to  arouse  the  direst 
and  most  vengeful  feelings  of  human 


nature,  we  regret  to  be  of  opinion  that 
that  is  the  case  with  our  Kussian  an- 
tagonists. The  proper  courtesies  of 
what  is  termed  ''civilised  warfare'' 
are  utterly  contemned  and  disra^arded 
by  them.  On  the  field  of  strin  both 
omoers  and  privates  employ  themselves 
in  murdering  the  helpless  wounded 
and  fallen ;  after  a  battle  they  have 
recklessly  shot  down  the  detachments 
employed  to  bury  the  dead;  and  in 
the  tumult  of  nature's  elements,  when 
the  ungovernable  waves  dashed  in 
pieces  the  ships  of  the  allies,  with  the 
perfection  of  inhumanity,  they  em- 
ployed their  guns  and  batteries  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  which  the  angrv 
sea  and  howling  winds  commenced. 
These  circumstances  are  sure  to  irri- 
tate the  nations  as  well  as  the  troops 
actually  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and 
to  give  force  and  intensity  to  those 
vindictive  and  malignant  passions  the 
encouragement  of  which  more  than 
anything  else  tends  to  barbarise  and 
degrade  numan  nature.  The  Christian, 
as  he  views  these  natural  results  of 
unhallowed  strife,  longs  more  ardently 
for  the  day  when  ''  the  sword  and  the 
bow  and  the  battle  shall  be  broken 
out  of  the  earth." 

THE  WAB. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation, 
Sebastopol  still  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Immense  efforts  are 
being  made  for  its  relief  and  defence, 
40,000  troops  having  been  added  to 
the  Kussian  army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
further  reinforcements  being  on  their 
way.  The  allies  are  in  excellent 
spirits,  however,  keeping  their  posi- 
tion, slowly  gaining  advantas^es,  and 
gradually  beating  the  besieged  beyond 
the  outer  lines  of  fortification.  They 
also  have  received  reinforcements,  and 
it  is  now  authentically  stated  that  Omar 
Pasha  has  embarked  for  the  Crimen 
with  35,000  of  his  best  troops.  This 
winter  no  less  than  the  last  will  fail 
to  put  an  entire  stop  to  belligerent 
proceedings :  the  demon  of  war  will 
continue  to  devour  his  victims ;  and 
the  number  of  claimants  for  home 
sympathy  and  relief^  as  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  slain,  will  increase. 
Op{)ortunities  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  philanthropy  will  thus  not 
be  wanting,  and  we  trust  the  spirit 
of  genuine  liberality  will  meet  the 
mournful  exigency.  x« 
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Thx  tUn  iink  one  by  one  from  sight, 
Xo  tzBoe  of  them  we  find; 

ner  raniah  firom  the  brow  of  night, 
And  none  is  left  behind 

Alone, 
And  none  is  left  behind. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

The  dear  old  friends  of  early  time, 
Hearts  round  oar  hearts  entwined. 

Hare  faded  from  ns  in  their  prime, 
And  we  are  left  behind 

To  moarn. 
And  we  are  left  behind. 


The  son  goes  to  his  ocean-bed, 

la  all  fis  rajs  enshrined; 
He  wrap  them  roond  his  crimson  head, 

And  leareth  none  behind 
To  moarn, 

And  leareth  none  behiod. 

Thi  beaatifal  and  gifted  dead, 

Ihfi  noblest  of  our  kind, 
llare  cast  their  work  aside  and  fled, 

And  we  are  left  behind 
Alone, 

And  we  are  left  behind. 


Pale  stars,  red  sun,  ye  come  ag.iin, 
For  whom  no  hearts  have  pined ; 

We  call  our  darlings  back  in  rain. 
Still  we  are  left  behind 

Alone, 
Still  we  are  left  behind. 

0!  dear  ones,  teach  us  so  to  run 

Our  race  in  sun  and  wind. 
That  wo  may  win  where  ye  have  won, 

Though  we  be  left  behind 
Awhile, 

Though  we  be  left  behind. 


gtutual- Jib  Jssaaatioii  '§.tpxitx. 


KOTTI!fGHAH  BRANCU. 

Tnx  Fourth  Annual  Meetiog,  closlog 
'Le  third  year's  existence  of  this  branch, 
«aj  held  on  Wednesday,  NoTember  the 
1st,  in  the  Exchange  Hall,  Nottingham. 
Tbe  attcodaneo,  thoogh  loss  numeroas 
tiua  at  either  of  the  previous  meetings  of 
t'U  braneb,  was  very  encouraging,  and 
ibe  coatribatioos  obtained,  considering 
the  vefj  depressed  state  of  the  local  trade, 
Tcry  UbermL  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
eamaitlee,  is,  previous  to  holding  the 
toaaal  tea-meeting,  to  canvass  for  contrl- 
batiou,  and  to  present  a  tea  ticket  for 
ercry  half-crown  contributed,  as  well  as  to 
idl  tickeu  at  a  sbUling  each  to  friends 
■ho  caaaot  eonvenlenUy  subscribe.  A 
canpaay  is  thus  secured,  and  an  interest 
ia  tiie  Institntion  is  maintained  and  ox- 
teadcd. 

The  applications  of  the  committee  for 
Ulp  la  coodaetiay  the  meeting,  met  with 
s  kiad  rcspoast.  Arthur  Morley,  Esq.,  a 
BMaber  d  one  of  the  oldest  and  moet  re- 
«?eetsble  faailias  la  tba  ranks  of  Coogre- 
SitioBal  ladcptodency  in  the  town,  cheer- 
fidiy  engaftd  to  preside  and  two  pastors 
•r  AsptiiS  ehwefaas  most  kindly  eoosented 
tospeak.  Shorilj «fl« live oVlock about 
tUrlj  goests  were  as- 
'  wUh  an  eicellent 


aud  abundant  tea.  The  tea  despatched  and 
tables  cleared  away,  the  public  meet- 
ing was  opened  at  about  half-past  six 
o'clock  by  the  singing  of  the  beautiful 
hymn,— 

"  Come  let  ns  Join  oar  clieorfal  songs 
With  angels  round  tho  throne,"  &c. 

at  the  close  of  which  the  Treasurer  engaged 
in  prayer. 

Arthur  Morley,  Esq.,  then  delivered  a 
brief  address,  expressing  the  interest  he 
felt  in  tho  aims  of  the  Association,  which 
had  claiuM  beyond  the  Christian  de* 
nomination  with  which  it  ivas  connected, 
and  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately supported.  He  coueidered  that 
the  local  preachers  should  be  viewed  not 
only  as  Wesley ans,  but  as  those  who 
preached  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  institution 
was  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the  great 
W^Jeyan  body,  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  prove  a  means  of  cementing  the 
bond  of  union  amongst  them  all. 

The  Bev.  William  Green,  pastor  of 
Weekly  Communion  Baptists  worshipping 
in  Park  Street,  having  to  retire  early, 
spoke  before  the  reading  of  the  report, 
and  delivered  a  most  beautiful  speech, 
full  of  Christian  sentiments,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  eimpUclty,  ardour,  seal,  self- 
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denial,  eflfortfl,  and  constancy  of  Love. 
He  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  association  as  that 
which  they  were  assembled  to  countenance 
and  aid,  argued  the  privilege  of  serving  its 
interests,  and  avowed  the  delight  it  gavo 
him  to  appear  there  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  his  willingness  to  repeat  (ho  visit  and 
service  another  year  if  spared  and  invited 
to  do  so.  He  had  read  the  report  of  the 
last  aggregate  meeting,  and  found  that  the 
institution  was  really  doing  great  good 
among  its  suffering  members,  and  he 
most  sincerely  wished  it  a  long  and  pro« 
sperouB  career. 

The  report  of  the  Nottingham  branch 
was  then  read  by  Brother  Carter  as  fol- 
lows:— 

''The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Local  Prea- 
chers' Mutual-Aid  Association  has  just 
completed  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence, 
during  •  nearly  the  whole  of  that  term 
having  gone  on  progressively,  gathering 
strength,  increasing  in  nnmbers,  and 
abounding  in  good  fruits  and  unquestion- 
able usefulness.  Its  leading  principle, 
like  that  of  many^f  the  invaluable  instl- 
atutions  of  the  present  day,  is  Benevo- 
lence ;  its  simple  aim  is  the  mitigation 
of  suffering  and  sorrow  among  a  class  of 
unpaid  labourers  in  the  Methodist  field  of 
evangelical  husbandry.  To  enable  it  to 
do  this,  it  demands  and  receives  a  fixed 
rate  of  contributions  from  those  whom 
it  proposes  to  benefit ;  whilst  it  solicits  and 
accepts  auxiliary  supplies  from  those  whose 
love  to  the  gospel  makes  them  considerate 
of  such  as  Mabour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine.'  For  five  years  the  Association 
has  been  doing  its  own  work,  and  attempt- 
ing nothing  else.  The  entire  constituency 
of  the  Association  comprises  little  short 
of  three  thousand,  of  whom  more  than 
five  hundred  are  honorary  members.  Of 
the  latter  number  there  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  local  preachers  who  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  bre- 
thren. There  are  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  hundred  members  entitled  lo 
relief  when  requisite.  Among  these,  re- 
lief is  now  being  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  mouthy 
or  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  The  present  recipients  of  relief 
are  147^  namely :— Sick  members  re- 
eeiving  88.  weekly,  82 ;  permanently  dis- 
abled members,  25  ;  annuitants  upon  an 
allowance  of  4s.  weekly,  70 ;  ditto,  2s.  Gd., 
IG;  ditto,  2s.,  3;  ditto,  Is.,  1.  Since 
the  last  aggregate  meeting,  held  in  the 
first  week  in  June,  a  period  of  nearly  five 
months,  the  total  income  from  all  sources 
is  about  i&I,200;  the  total  amount  paid 
in  relief  in  the  same  time,  £1,020,  exclu- 
sive of  the  working  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  so  that  the  income  and  expen- 


diture are  pretty  near  to  an  even  balance. 
There  have  been  21  funeral  allowances 
drawn  In  this  period,  namely,  for — Eight 
deceased  members  at  £8  each,  £64;  four 
deceased  annuitants  at  £4  each,  £16; 
nine  deceased  wives  of  members  at  £4 
each,  £^6 ;  total,  £110.  These  21  deaths 
in  less  than  five  months,  however,  do  not 
show  the  actual  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
Association,  as  many  brethren  and  survi- 
vors of  the  dead  refrain  from  asking  the 
allowances  they  might  claim,  from  a  kind 
consideration  of  those  who«re  more  needy 
than  themselves*  The  Association  conaists 
of  numerous  branches  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
KTottingham  Branch  numbers  twenty-one 
members,  three  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Newark  circuit.  There  were  twenty-two 
members,  but  during  the  past  year  one 
has  withdrawn,  and  no  addition  has  been 
made.  The  income  of  the  Branch  from 
the  time  of  the  last  annual  meeting  in 
September,  to  the  same  time  of  this  year, 
was  £31  158.  lOd.  The  expenditure  of  tho 
same  period  in  sick  allowance,  fhneral 
allowance  for  the  deceased  wife  of  a  mem- 
ber, and  superannuation  allowance  to  two 
brethren,  who  have  attained  the  70th 
year  of  their  age,  and  are  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  is  £18  13s.  9d.  The  snm 
of  £13  2s.  6d.  has  been  remitted  to  the 
general  secretary.  That  this  Association 
is  destined  to  be  permanent,  and  to  do  a 
.  great  and  good  work  among  a  body  of 
men  whose  sacrifices  and  labours — ^ren- 
dered from  their  love  to  souk — eminently 
entitle  them  to  the  sympathy  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Christian  church,— is  as 
certain  as  anything  contingent  upon  such 
principles  can  be.  It  has  passed  through 
great  trials.  It  has  stood  severe  test*. 
It  lives  and  works.  The  work  it  is  doing 
is  such  as  Christ  has  commanded  to  be 
done,  and  the  doing  of  which  has  the 
promise  of  his  acceptance  and  blessing. 
Upon  these  points  there  Is,  and  can  be,  no 
mistake.  I^t  nothing  warp  our  under- 
standings from  the  words  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself,  <  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'" 

No  resolutions  had  been  prepared,  it 
being  thought  better  that  every  speaker 
should  deliver  his  sentiments  freely,  with- 
out being  bound  to  a  motion.  After  the 
reading  of  the  report,  Charles  H.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  a  real' friend  of  the  Association  and 
hon.  member,  expressed  his  continued 
good-will  to  the  cause  in  few  words,  bar- 
ing to  withdraw  and  attend  elsewhere. 

Brother  Marriott,  of  Ratcliffo-on-Trent 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Local  Preachers 
arguing  that  their  labours  were  con- 
siderable, long* continued,  and  unrequited, 
and  that  sometimes  they  were  sabjeet  to 
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-o  little  suffering ;  eosBideratioiu  that 
-•^tilled  theui  to  sympathy  and  aid  in  the 
'■tLioa    of   sofferixig,    bereaTeaieatj    and 

Brother  Baowell,  of  Ison  Greon^ 
•:-ik9  feeJiogly  and  earnestly  of  the  long 
*u'i  fa:ijuin^  journeys  that  Local  Preach- 
'-.*<  had  to  take  in  discharge  of  their 
<t&t:es  La  the  earlier  period  of  his  official 
likj  and  of  the  persecutions  and  hardships 
lo  which  they  were  exposed.  He  had 
-.'Tia:!  walked  between  thirty  and  forty 
aiiifp  and  preached  three  times  on  a 
Sanday,  and  had  sometimes  been  re- 
vankd  with  rotten  eg^s,  mire  and  filth, 
lad  other  >»ift&iiA«_  lie  considered  the 
«i>rk  in  the  present  day  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  at  one 
perii^-d. 

Toe  Eer.  G.  A.  Syme,  pastor  of  the 
fjztu-nJi  Baptist  Church  in  i3urton  Leys, 
ilclirered  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
ioisllectoal  speeches  we  have  ever  had  the 
j:r..£l«ge  to  hear;  fulJ  of  vigorous  thouglit 
kii  imbued  with  Cliristian  sentiment. 
We  re^et  that  tlie  reporter  did  not  take 
;:  down,  and  that  wc  were  unable  to  prc- 
.'•^I  upou  the  rev.  gentleman  himself  to 
criu:  it  out  for  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
.^'<^.  II  L»  main  argument  was  the  slow 
,,-..»r«y,  but  ceriaiiu prevalenci/  arul  tri' 
1'-..  '•,  cf  TXCTU.  Many  centuries  were 
-»«:.:  in  educating  the  Jewish  people,  and 
:ii:.T  ccnturie<s  have  been  spent  in  educa- 
'-.^■^  and  training  the  Christian  Church. 
21.:!  (iiere  was,  and  there  is,  stead]/  pro- 
tf-.u.  Sx-iety  is  adTancing.  Tlie  former 
iL^Ln  were  not  iMtter  than  thei<e,  and 
-.b^'f  w;li  be  surpassed  by  those  that  are 
•jMjiDg;  theinseUes  to  be  followed  by 
b.-i^aur  and  better  days,  that  shall  u»her 
in  the  universal  dominion  of  Grace  upon 
t:s*  earth.  Ailer  having  treated  this 
^rjac  topic  at  some  length,  he  made  a 
jc.jiuuful  and  instructive  paraphrastic 
iippLcacLon  of  1st  Cor.y  xiii.  13,  showing 
tLjt  there  would  for  ever  be  something 
:/r  fai;h  to  bdiive,  hope  ta  expect,  and 
c^AXiiy  to  realtMe'f  and  that  the  latter  ex- 
cetds  the  two  former,  inasmuch  as  it 
...iM  US  to  the  Infinite;  for  "God  is 
iottr,"  and  love  is  the  charity  of  the  apos- 
tle in  the  text. 

Brothers  Tomllnion,  Feam,  and  Pur- 
ceil,  aevermlly  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  the  Chairman  expressed  the  delight 
iltAt  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of 
:>  evening  had  aflbrded  bim,  and  his 
!•' tiling  ncM  to  aid  the  inatltation  in  any 
vtj  tuat  might  bo  within  his  power, 
siiiog  that  ha  would  be  happy  to  hecome 
a  Honorary  Member.  The  Doxology  was 
ikicn  song,  and  the  Treasnrar  pronounced 
the  bcnodletioD,  the  meeting  dissolving  at 
A  litlla  baiDffB  baU-past  aina  o'clock. 
It  k  with  no  Uttit  joy  thai  wo. record 


the  high  toned  character  of  this  meeting. 
A  dolightfully  holy  and  Iiappy  feeling 
prevail  cd  throughout.  All  seemed  ready 
to  say,  "  Master,  it  is  good  fur  ud  to  bo 
here."  The  trucist  good  of  souls  ond  the 
best  interests  of  society  cannot  but  bo 
promoted  by  such  meetings.  Ja  ring  and 
discord  found  no  place  there  :  all  was 
peace  and  harmony,  because  all  was  loue. 
May  every  meeting  of  the  Association 
henceforth  be  such  as  thi  s  wa?.  Amen, 
Lord  Jcius !  and  a;cain  wo  say,  Amen. 

The  proceeds  of  the  meeting   are  not 
yet  ascertained ;  but  though  loss  th  an  last 
year,  they  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  some- 
thing handsome.     One  pleasing  fact  we 
gratefully  mention,  that  on  the  morni  ng 
following  the  meeting,  the  Chairman,  U 
Morloy,    kindly  sent   tho  Treasurer 
generous  donation  of  five  pounds  in  al 
our  heavily-pressed  funds. 


STOL'llDUIDGE  CIIICUIT. 

Since  we  formed  a  Branch  of  the 
Local  Preachers'  Ai  u  t ual  •  Aid  A &jociutioii 
in  the  Stourbridge  Circuit,  our  demands 
have  not  been  very  great  upon  its  funds. 
It  is  true,  that  several  of  our  brethren 
have  nt  dili'crcnt  times  been  laid  asido 
from  their  regular  employment  for  a  time, 
but  anxious  that  their  indigent  brethren 
should  reap  the  ailvantagcs  of  the  insti- 
tution, they  have  declined  to  apply  for 
relief.  There  is,  however,  one  instance 
in  which  a  beloved  brother  of  our  branch 
has  been  bcnciltcd  by  the  Association, 
which  ought  to  be  made  known. 

Some  time  since,  Brother  J.  H , 

through  repeatedly  taking  cold,  became 
so  debilitated,  that  I  feared  at  one  time 
he  was  too  far  gone  to  afTurd  hope  of 
his  restoration    again  to  health.      His 
means  being  very  limited,  and  a  familv 
dependent  upon  his  ability  for  daily  toil, 
ho  gave  notice    that   now  ho  required 
help  from  our  Association.    I  sought  an 
early  opportunity  of  visiting  him  at  his 
residence,  and  fuimd  him  exceedingly  ill. 
After  some  conversation,  he  told  mo  that 
if  ho  could  visit  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
breathe  his  native  air,  he  believed  that 
Providence  would  raise  him  up  again; 
ho  also  informed  me,  that  he  had  rela- 
tives who  would  support  him  for  a  time 
if  he  went  amongst  them,  and  suggested 
that  the  weekly  pay  from  tho  Associa- 
tion should  assist   in  tho  maintenance 
of  his  family  during  his  absence.    I  im- 
mediately urged  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
Our  brother  went  to  his  native  village 
in  the  West  of  England,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  returned  to  our  circuit  restored  to 
his  wonted  health.    He  was  again  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  lift 
with  vigour;  and  from  that  tuoac,  «njoy«d 
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a  good  measnre  of  health ;  so  that  accord- 
ing to  all  probability,  our  godlike  insti- 
tution ha5,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
been  the  means  of  saving  a  brother  from  a 
premature  grave,  and  preserving  a  useful 
Local  Preacher  still  to  unite  with  his 
brethren  in  extending  the  kingdom  of 
our  dear  Redeemer. 

While  some  persons  are  employing 
their  time  in  tradnclng  the  character  of 
our  excellent  institution,  and  others  are 
inquiring  month  after  month,  and  indeed 
year  after  year, — "Is  this  Mutual- Aid 
Association  likely  to  stand?"  "Is  it 
sound?"  "Is  it  loyal?"  &c.— like  an 
angel  of  mercy  it  is  going  forward, 
regardless  of  party  sentiments,  scatter- 
ing blessings  throughout  the  whole  Con- 
nexion. 

I  doubt  not  there  are  similar  cases  to 
the  one  named  frequently  coming  under 
the  attention  of  the  committee— there- 
fore I  hope  and  pray  that  those  who 
iiavo  the  means  will  feel  it  their  duty, 
and  indeed  see  it  to  be  their  privilege, 
to  help  and  comfort  those  self-denving 
men  m  affliction,  by  whose  ministnr 
Methodism  has  been  so  greatly  extended, 
and  our  beloved  country  generally  so 
much  benefited. 

P.  T.,  Branch  Secretary. 

OBITUARY  NOTICB. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  whose  death  was 
recorded  in  our  last  month's  magazine, 
was  a  pattern  of  diligence  in  temporal 
things,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
ported her  husband,  who  is  lame,  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  attended  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  but  like  thousands 
of  others,  she  did  not  join  the  society, 
and  remained  without  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  salvation,  until  her  last 
affliction.  During  the  season  of  prepar- 
ation then  graciously  vouchsafed,  her 
partner  earnestly  prayed  with  her,  and 
directed  her  to  the  only  way  of  escape 
and  safety,  by  ''venturing  her  whole 
upon  Christ."  With  her  heart  she  was 
enabled  to  believe  unto  righteousness, 
and  with  her  mouth  made  confession 
unto  salvation.  She  j oy fully  praised  God 
for  thus  delivering  her  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  continued  in  this  happy  state  for 
eight  days,  and  then  departed  to  be  with 
her  Saviour. 

DEATHS. 

December  2,  1854.  John  Shrieve,  of 
Norwich,  aged  47.  Claim  £8.  His  eud 
was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the  funds  2 
weeks. 

December  6,  1864.  John  Hartley,  of 
Newton  Heath,  in  the  Manchester  Circuit, 
aged  86.  Claim  £8;  having  been  on  the 
funds  only  4  dayn. 


December  12, 1854.  Charles  Speechly,  of 
Wemington,  in  the  Peterborough  Circuit, 
aged  68.  Claim  £8.  He  died  m  faith.  He 
had  been  on  the  funds  17  weeks. 

October  26,  1854.'  Martha  Otho,  of  the 
Huddersfield  2nd  Circuit,  aged  48.  ClaiQi 
£4.    Her  end  was  peace. 

November  26,  1854.  Nancy  Watson,  of 
Preston,  aged  58.    Ckun  £4. 

Novemlw  25, 1854.  Francis  Midgl^^  of 
the  Huddersfield  1st  Circuit,  aged  69.  Claim 
£4.    She  died  in  great  pence. 


RBMrrrAxcES  Recetved  by  the  Tbea- 
scRER  TO  December  18, 1854: — Hudders- 
field, 2nd,  £18  6d. ;  Oundle.  £1  Is. ;  Lontli, 
£7 ;  Devizes,  £1 7s. ;  Cleckheaton,  £5  178. 
2d.rTunbridge  Wells,  £2  15s.;  Hereford, 
£2  2s. ;  Stroud,  £1  lOs. ;  Bath,  £9  3s.  6d. ; 
Ripley,  £3  48.;  Newport  (Mon.),  £3  Bs. ; 
Mfiton  Mowbray,  £1  lis. ;  Hind  St,  £1^ 
lOs.  9d.;  Launceston,  £2  8s.;  Wisbeach, 
£5  17s.  4d.;  Swansea,  £5  78.  6d.;  Don- 
caster,  £8  88.;  Spitalfields,  £1  7s.;  High 
Wycombe,  £3;  Pontefract,  £1  13b.;  Ash- 
bourne, £2  17s. ;  Penrith,  £2  14s. ;  Hex- 
ham, £2  lis. ;  Southport,  £1  4s. ;  Bradford, 
£8  5s. ;  Settle,  £1 10s. ;  Norwich,  £5  88.  6d. 

Donations,    Honorary    SuBscaRipnoss, 

ETC.,  RECETVED  by  THE  TREASURER,  TO 

December  18, 1854 : — 
Mr.  Forth.  H.M.,  Bath  Circuit,  £1 
Is. ;  Collection  at  Tiverton  do., 
18s.;  Broad  Street  Chapel,  Bath, 
do.,  £4  158.  l|d. ;  Coomb  Down, 
do.,  6s.  did. ;  widoombe,  do.,  lOs. ; 

Conton,  do..  10s. 7  15    5 

Proceeds  of  the  Anniversary  Tea 

and  Public  Meeting  at  Louth    .7    0    0 
Mr.  Knight,  H.M.,  Quarterly  Sub- 
scription, Hind  St.  58.  8d. ;  Mr. 
'Whitehead,  donation,  do.,  Is.     .063 
Mr.  J.  Marples,  H.M.,  Ashbourne  .110 
Public  Collection  at  Wisbeach  .     .  4  19    4 
Collections  in  the  Swansea  Circuit  4    9    (> 
Mr.  Isaac  Marsden,  H.M.,   Don- 
caster,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Mars- 
den,  H.M.,  do.,  £1  Is 2    2    0 

Mr.  W.  Fold,  H.M.,  Norwich,  £1 
l9.;    Mr.  Joseph    Massingham, 

H.M.,  do.,  £1  Is 2    2    0 

John  Wnd,  Esq ,  H.M.,  Bradford, 
£1  Is.  ;  A  Friend,  Subscription, 
do.,  lOs.;  Collected  at  Farsley, 
per  Bro.  Myers,  £2  4s.  6d.  .  8  15    6 

Thomas  Pye,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Longton, 
£2  2s. ;  Mr.  W.  Bateman,  H.M., 
do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  W.  Linsler,  . 
H.M.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  T.  Hancock, 
H.M.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  E.  PoweU, 
H.M.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  W  Lawton, 
B.M,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  T.  Hulse, 
B.M.,£lls.;Mr.Hulse,don.lOs.  8  18    0 

Note.— This  list  is  ptiblished   that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 


ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c,  may  appear 
sepwrately,  though  they  are  included  m  the 
list  of  amounts  recdved  by  the  Treasurer 
ttom  the  various  Circuits. 
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(Essnjs,  Striptttre  |IIustratioits,  ix 


METHODISM.— No.  I. 

A  POPULAR  writer  has  given  utterance  to  the  opinion  that,  at  the 
present  time,  one  of  the  most  universal  chai'acteristics  of  tlie  numerous 
di^rerging"  sects  of  Christianitj  is — want  of  sincerity.  The  process  of 
wrL-oning"  by  which  he  arriveil  at  this  conchision  is,  i>erhaps,  not  very 
o^riou« ;  but  the  charge  is  serious  enough  to  strike  the  reflective  mind  as 
cot  unwortliy  of  consideration  in  an  attempt  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  poi^ition  occupied  by  any  one  of  the  many  religious  bodies  whose 
rtate  of  apathy  or  formalism,  corniption  or  hypocrisy  gave  occasion  to 
tfa-  remark.  It  matters  little  how  the  thought  arose,  or  why  it  obtained 
unerance.  The  important  point  to  us,  and  to  all  whom  it  really  con- 
cerns is — I*  it  true  1     We  fear  it  is. 

We  can  imagine — what,  however,  may  not  be  the  truth — that  our 
<Kit«peakiDg  censor  is  a  man  of  abundant  sincerity  himself,  and  that  he 
has  ja^t  arisen  from  a  profound  meditation  upon  the  genius  and  design 
of  that  Christianity  which  is  embodied  in  the  example  and  writings  of 
o:ir  bie'^sed  Lord  and  his  first  apostles  and  messengers.  The  ideas  most 
Ftrangly  impressed  apon  his  mind  probably  are,  the  purity,  the  simplicity, 
the  z-;ml,  the  vigour,  the  expansiveness  of  original  Christianity,  and  the 
power  it  exercised  upon  and  infused  into  the  souls  of  its  adherents; 
pover  of  endurance,  power  of  action,  power  of  meekness  and  of  love, 
lie  see)  them  wandering  through  the  nations,  having  no  connection  with 
the  polities  of  the  earth,  no  footing  among  the  great  civil  and  philosophical 
coteries  of  the  refined  cities,  no  hold  upon  the  governing  classe:^ ;  yet, 
armed  only  with  the  moral  power  of  the  heavenly  principles  they  had  to 
propound,  shakings  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  under- 
aiixiino',  until  they  crumble  into  ruins,  the  most  powerful  hierarchies  and 
^TMLittes.  He  eeesy  by  the  aid  of  subsequent  historical  recoids,  that  the 
,  and  persecuted  wanderers  who  <«  turned  the  worhl  upside  down," 
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afterwards  assumed  embodiment,  and  gave  themselves  substance  and 
form,  organisation  and  completeness,  by  means  of  those  very  expedients 
of  law  and  oonstitutionaiy  regulation  which  the  moral  power  of  the 
gospel  had  shatterad  to  pieces ;  and  on  venturing  an  outlook  upon  the 
general  face  of  modem  society,  he  discovers  that  this  is  the  condition  of 
every  religious  body  in  existence.  Greeds  have  multiplied  as  the  ages 
have  succeeded  each  other ;  but  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  codes  of 
discipline  have  increased  in  a  still  gpreater  ratio ;  and,  in  the  existing 
fitate  of  things,  a  quarrel  upon  some  disputed  point  of  discipline,  or  a 
strife  for  precedence  in  the  councils  or  honours  of  the  church,  is  oftener 
the  primary  cause  for  starting  a  new  sect  than  a  difference  in  doctrine,  or 
the  formation  of  a  new  creed. 

All  this,  it  may  be  imagined,  our  censor  sees ;  and  drawing  a  parallel 
in  his  own  mind,  it  is  apparent  to  him  that  much  of  the  zeal,  vigour,  and 
power,  that  in  primitive  days  was  applied  to  the  simple  purpose  of 
making  Christ  known  to  perishing  sinners  has  evaporated,  or  has  been 
turned  aside  to  the  object  of  perfecting,  consolidating,  and  guarding  the 
ecclesiastical  framework  of  a  sect.-  Original  simplicity  is  no  longer  attain- 
able where  many  objects  require  the  attention  before  absorbed  by  one ; 
and  though  punty  is  always  the  professed  aim  of  disciplinary  regulations, 
yet  the  chance  even  of  this  is  lowered  by  departure  from  the  simplicity 
of  Christ's  first  institute.  A  mind  distracted  by  many  objects  of  secon- 
dary importance  is  more  open  to  temptation,  and  more  liable  to  be  warped 
to  evil,  than  when  all  its  powers  are  engaged  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  one 
of  paramount  interest,  especially  if  it  be  an  undoubted  duty,  holy  and 
pure  in  its  nature  and  tendencies.  In  continuing  the  parallel  it  is 
perceived  that,  while  the  principle  of  expansion,  native  to  Christianity, 
still  exists,  it  has  changed  its  character  or  mode.  In  early  times  it 
operated  by  dispersion :  in  modem,  by  consolidation.  In  apostolic  days 
it  went  hand  in  hand  with  poverty,  persecution,  stripes,  imprisonment, 
scom,  contumely,  and  disgrace,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  known  world : 
in  our  days,  it  waits  for  funds ;  prays  wealth  for  aid ;  buys  ships  to 
carry  its  enlarged  iorip;  sends  costly  presents  to  propitiate  the  favour 
and  soothe  the  ferocious  temper  of  barbarian  princes ;  stays  at  home  to 
hear  of  an  opening,  and  then  timidly  calculates  the  cost,  limits  the  outlay, 
and  lays  down  instrnctions  which  are  intended,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  secure  a  pure  gospel  for  the  people,  an  orthodox  ministry,  ecclesiastical 
order  and  decorum,  and  a  consolidated  cause  in  the  hands  of  the 
promoters. 

Thus,  it  may  be  supposed,  our  eensor  discovers  a  mighty  difference 
between  the  multiform  sects  oJF  modem  times  and  the  Christianity  of  ooye 
idea  and  one  purpose  which  the  New  Testament  places  before  us.  This 
difference  suggests  the  judgment  he  pronounces :  that  there  is  a  great 
want  of  sincerity  in  all  religious  communities. 

But  leaving  this  writer  and  the  general  question  together  for  a  while, 
let  us  devote  a  few  thoughts  to  Methodism — ^not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
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f>j»ofinqnirin:j:  whether  the  charge  is  true  with  regard  to  it,  though 
tiiit  mav  he  incidentallj  elicited,  ns  of  ascertaining,  in  the  hght  of  what 
Li*  been  ah^adj  said,  its  true  position  in  respect  of  Christianity  and  the 
•*ricgelical  institute.  In  other  words,  What  is  the  present  aspect  of 
MetModism ' 

Xoir  the  contrast  already  drawn  between  primitive  Christisnity  and 
ijs  modern  sects  is,  in  many  respects,  paralleled  by  the  contrast  which 
mar  be  similarly  attempted  between  early  Methodism  and  the  Methodism 
of  tii«  present  day.  Then  it  was  pre-eminently  characterised  by  its  zeal, 
ii3  simplicity,  its  figour,  and  its  expansiveness :  now  it  is,  perhaps, 
^oalij  remarkable  for  the  perfection  and  rigidity  of  its  constructional 
&rrui?ements,  the  steadiness  of  its  internal  administration,  the  com- 
pI'i'teDess  of  its  organisation,  the  effectiveness  of  its  fiscal  regulations, 
isd  the  ext€Dt  of  its  moral  power  upon  the  body  politic,  as  a  settled  and 
conMlidated  institution.  Then  it  was  full  of  young  life,  and  every  one 
of  it^  members,  surcharged  with  the  electiic  fire  of  heavenly  truth,  was 
1  medmm  by  which  vitality  was  communicated  wherever  contact  was 
(fected  with  human  society :  now  the  system  is  of  mature  growth, 
marked  by  sobriety,  and  partaking  largely  of  the  immobility  which 
belongs  to  all  large  bodies.  It  was  once  free — ready  for  ex[)an.sion  in 
erery  direction ;  elastic — capable  of  adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  circum- 
tfances.  It  is  now  bound  and  muffled  in  the  folds  of  ordinances,  and 
laced  in  the  strait^waistcoat  of  disciplinary  regulations,  so  that  its  every 
morion  is  fettered ;  and  its  elasticity  to  a  great  extent  has  given  place  to 
tbat  species  of  concreted  churchism  which  cripples  individual  action,  lays 
tLe  plummet  and  the  measuring  line  of  expediency  and  constitutional 
order  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  brings  the  administration  of 
tLe  concerns  of  Christ*8  body,  the  church,  to  the  crooked,  fallible  rule 
of  hnman  usage. 

In  following  this  line  of  thought,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pronounce 
eondemnation,  or  to  assume  the  office  of  judge.  We  simply  desire  to 
4tste  facts,  undeniable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  that  body  of 
Christians  to  which  we  are  ourselves  unfeignedly  attached,  and  whose 
veil-being  and  prosperity  we  sincerely  desire  to  promote.  The  most 
eonory  observer  of  the  progress  of  Methodism  will  be  able  to  support  us 
in  the  statement  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Connexion,  one  of  its 
most  noticeable  characteristics  was  the  absence  of  systematic  regulation, 
md  of  ererything  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  order ;  while  in 
modem  times  theiiystem  has  become  so  perfect,  so  thoroughly  organised, 
that  the  functions  of  a  long  array  of  office  bearers,  and  the  privileges 
■ad  disabilities  of  eTery  g^rade  of  membership  are  fully  defined,  while 
there  is  power  enough  in  the  body  ecclesiastical  to  maintain  due  subor- 
dination and  distinctiYeness  of  official  character  and  action  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  Connexion.  In  early  days,  the  slightest  form  of 
Modation  only  esdsted;  the  people  were  united  in  fellowship  ns 
ChristiaDa,  and  dieir  associations  were  called  societies,  to  which  the 
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peculiar  privfleges  of  early  Methodism  were  confined ;  but  of  late  years 
much  argument  has  been  devoted  to  prove  that  the  body  of  Christians 
so  formed  possesses  all  the  characteristics,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  a  New  Testament  Church,  and  therefore  the  phraseology  in  which  the 
Connexion  is  spoken  of  has  undergone  a  radiccd  change,  the  flood-gates 
are  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  most 
exclusive  churcbism  of  modem  times,  and  along  with  it  come  the  ideas 
which  necessarily  accompany  the  terms.  Thus,  if  we  are  not  absolutely 
grafted  into  the  apostolical  succession,  the  distance  between  the  people 
and  their  preacher  widens  every  day  :  he  is  now  their  minister  and  their 
judge.*  If  the  preachers  do  not  absolutely  claim  to  be  to  us  in  the  place 
of  God,  they  practically  put  themselves  before  us  as  the  only  legitimate 
channels  of  his  grace ;  discountenance  all  operations,  however  successful, 
but  those  appointed  and  conducted  by  themselves,  as  unauthorised,  unac« 
credited,  irregular,  unconnexional,  unmethodistical,  unwarranted^  and 
even  illegal  and  disloyal ;  and  throw  suspicion  upon  the  character  and 
motives,  and  cast  discredit  upon  the  laboura  and  their  results  of  those  who 
are  in  the  least  unwilling  to  subordinate  their  commission,  with  all  its  eter- 
nal consequences  and  bearings,  to  their  direction  and  dictation.f  Though 
the  term  ^'  society "  is  not  yet  obsolete,  and  the  body  at  large  is  still 
called  a  ^'  Connexion /'-^for  those  terms  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
system  throughout  its  whole  history, — they  are  superseded  in  numerous 
instances  by  the  word  '^  Church,''  not  only  in  the  formal  language  of 
ministerial  and  pastoral  intercourse,  but  in  the  more  informal  and  free 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling  which  accompanies  literary  labours  and 
exercises,  and  distinguishes  social  and  religious  communion. 

We  have  advanced  sufficient  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  we  aim. 
Methodism  once,  and  within  our  own  memory  too,  was  regarded  as  an 
intermediate  body  between  the  English  Church  and  the  Dissenters; 
uniting  the  thorough  protestantism  of  the  latter  with  the  catholicity  of 
the  former ;  shunning  the  manifold  evils  of  churchcraft  and  state  expe- 
diency, and  the  rabid  contentions  of  antagonistic  sects;  humbly  eschew- 
ing every  purpose  of  founding  a  new  sect  or  church,  and  spreading  itself 
with  marvellous  rapidity  and  zeal  over  the  country,  as  a  mere  society  of 
disciples.  This  Methodism  has  now  reached  the  growth  and  complete- 
ness of  an  organi^<ed  sect,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  added  to  itself  all 
the  distinguishing  features,  and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  what  is  con- 
ventionally known  in  the  present  day  as  a  church.  As  such  its  seclusion 
from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  is  as  entire,  its  adherence  to  its  own 
peculiarities  as  tenacious,  its  formality  of  observance  and  worship,  in  its 
degree,  as  precise  and  unbending,  its  administration  of  discipline  as  rigid 
and  ruthless,  and  its  associations  and  modes  of  speech  as  exclusive  and 
singular  as  those  of  the  generality  of  English  sects. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  vital  energy  expended  within  such  a  religious 

♦  See  Minutes  of  Conference,  1847,  p.  174. 

t  Vitk  the  case  of  the  Bey.  James  Caughej. 
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bodj,  for  the  mere  purposes  of  maintaining  its  constitutional  form  intact, 
and  preserving  its  administrative  efficiency,  must  amount  to  a  consider- 
liile  share  of  the  whole  life  and  power  with  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
bve  been  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  those  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  this  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  attention  of  a  religious  society  is  confined  within  its  own 
{ttle,  devoted  to  its  own  affairs,  we  may  reasonably  infer  it  will  be  dis- 
tricted from  the  world  at  large ;  and  perhaps  this  consideration  may  to 
some  extent  account  for  the  fact  that  the  proportionate  increase  of 
Methodism  in  early  times  was  much  greater  than  it  has  been  during  any 
perial  of  the  present  century. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  Methodism  has  gi'adually  divested  itself  of 
those  simple  incipient  characteristics  which  in  its  early  days  made  it  the 
he«tand  nearest  repi-esentative  of  primitive  Christianity  that  modem  times 
have  produced,  and  has  at  length  taken  its  place  among  the  religious 
communities  of  this  country  as  a  mere  sect, — having  its  own  affection- 
ately cherished  organisation,  its  own  discipline  rigorously  enforced,  its  own 
peculiar  niodes  and  forms  of  worship  and  communion,  and  its  own  system 
of  theology  built  by  fallible  hands  with  stones  from  the  quarry  of  divine 
truth ;  and  no  more  than  any  other  sect  do  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
specially  commissioned  to  succeed  in  the  final  evangelisation  of  the  world. 
Such  is  the  rigidity  which  formal  construction  imparts  t^  the  freest 
rc'Iigious  community,  such  its  impracticability  of  adaptation  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  the  ever-i*ecurring,  ever- varying  exigencies  of  its  position, 
both  with  regard  to  the  world  and  to  its  sectarian  compeers. 

A  sintrular  circumstance  in  point,  illustrative  of  this  last  remark, 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  which  recently  took 
place  between  the  New  Connexion  and  the  Reformers,  on  the  subject  oi 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the 
increase  of  sects  in  the  Christian  Church  is  an  evil :  perhaps  it  is  one  that 
may  be  permitted  for  wise  purposes ;  but  it  is  still  an  evil.  Every  effort 
to  promote  Christian  union,  therefore,  deserves  approval.  That  in  the 
bee  of  such  an  evil,  the  Wesley  an  Reformers  should  desiderate  a  junction 
with  one  or  more  of  the  present  members  of  the  Wesley  an  family  in  pre- 
ference to  constructing  a  new  sect,  was  natural ;  and  it  is  otherwise  than 
discreditable  to  them  that  they  have  had  the  courage  to  moot  the  ques- 
tion of  such  an  amalgamation  of  members  and  interests.  But  mark  how, 
at  the  very  outset,  the  merest  and  most  imperce[)tible  steps  towards  in- 
dependent construction  start  up  as  insurmountable  obstacles  to  union. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  movement  it  is  well  known  the  Wesleyan 
Reformers  put  forth  a  "Declaration  of  Principles,"  having  reference  to 
Christian  communion  and  organisation,  which  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance received  much  praise  from  those  who  coveted  the  fame  of  liberality 
among  all  sections  of  Hethodists.  In  the  proposal  for  union,  the 
foleeUm  was  committed  of  suggesting  preliminary  arrangements  for 
cfftfctiog  a  nnkm  between  the  two  bodies   "  on  Seripturdl  prwey^^ 
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after  having  stated  that  the  object  of  the  communication  was  to  "  effect 
a  union  based  upon  principles  already  adopted  by  the  delegates."  The 
mind  of  the  president  of  the  New  Connexion  was  acute  enough  to 
perceive  the  incompatibility  of  these  two  things,  and  in  a  respectful 
reply  he  delicately  pointed  it  out;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he 
informed  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Reformers,  that  the  New 
Connexion  cherished  "the  strongest  attachment"  to  its  own  system, 
and  that  "  in  the  judgment  of  the  Annual  Committee,  the  union  con- 
templated must  he  based  on "  their  ovm  "  established  latos,  and  on  the 
hearty  acceptance  of  them,  in  order  to  insure  harmony,  co-operation, 
and  prosperity."  The  subsequent  correspondence  only  brought  out  this 
statement  more  plainly,  and  the  negotiation  was  terminated  by  the  trans- 
mission of  a  resolution  of  the  Reform  Committee  that  it  could  not  "  on 
such  terms  indulge  the  hope  of  a  union  between  Wesley  an  Reformers 
and  the  New  Connexion." 

Thus  this  negotiation  failed,— not  upon  any  point  of  difference  in  theo- 
^^rjf  0^  of  opinion  respecting  discipline,  or  any  other  subject  distinctly 
stated  and  defined ;  but  upon  the  very  first  structural  difficulty  that  could 
possibly  present  itself  in  attempting  an  amalgamation  ;  one,  too,  arising 
out  of  an  adopted  code  of  principles  that  had  previously  been  fondly 
looked  upon  as  affording  the  very  best  practical  basis  upon  which  union 
might  be  expected  to  spread,  until  it  should  embrace  all  the  Methodist 
bodies  in  one  grand  Christian  brotherhood.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
rigidity  and  impracticability  of  adaptation  which  so  strongly  mark  reli- 
gious communions,  when  settled  and  established,  are  fatally  inseparable 
from  the  earliest  steps  that  can  be  taken  towards  that  condition. 

We  utter  no  judgment  upon  any  of  the  proceedings  to  which  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  refer,  and  condemn  not  any  form  or  principle  of 
association  that  is  calculated  to  promote  that  great  scriptural  duty — ^the 
frequent  loving  communion  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  still  less  do  we 
intend  by  any  remark  to  offend  or  grieve  any  of  our  beloved  brethren, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Old  or  New  Connexions,  or  to  the  Reformers. 
We  trust  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  simple  object  is  to  point  out  the 
great  danger  that  exists  always  in  connection  with  the  elaboration 
of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  the  perfecting  of  church  order  and  dis- 
cipline ;— lest  the  energy  of  God's  people  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
work  of  evangelisation,  and  so  centred  upon  their  internal  associative  and 
administrative  expedients  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
body  by  augmentations  from  without,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  formal  sect,  living  for  its  own  purposes  only,  and  depending 
more  and  more  for  its  sustentation  upon  the  means  of  self-edification  it 
possesses,  and  less  and  less  upon  the  genuine  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

Lest  we  should  be  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  here,  perhaps,  to 
state  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  any  judicious  regulations 
for  the  well-being,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.    Some 
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If  nece:«sary,  that  they  may  dwell  in  harmony  and  joyful  communion 
together  while  awaiting  the  perfection  of  the  body  of  Christ.  But  we 
uv  t?erse  to  yielding:  too  much  importance  to  mere  organic  formations 
vhieb  may  vary  endlessly  in  their  construction,  and  yet  be  excellent 
medzt  for  the  exercise  of  vital  functions.  In  particular,  we  think  that 
the  proper  Tocation  of  Methodist  ministers  is,  not  to  construct  ecclesiastical 
^vstetns  or  codes  of  law,  but  to  preach — carry  Christ's  message  to  sin- 
ners, and  bring  souls  to  Christ.  The  former  may  possess  a  certain  sort 
of  importance  relatively  towards  the  church ;  but  the  latter  is  essential 
to  the  due  di.scharge  of  the  functions  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  is  the 
Loid  a  apjKMnted  means  by  which  to  evangelise  the  world.  We  fear  it  is 
scarcely  poesible  to  exchange  this  duty  for  other  employments  without 

fiSL 

To  revert  briefly  to  the  point  with  which  this  article  opens.  The 
ciurge  of  want  of  sincerity  may  possibly  be  founded  upon  the  very  point 
ve  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate.  Expressed  in  other  and  more  exact 
t«rm^,  that  charge  may  mean  a  want  of  earnestness ;  for  we  think  there 
ii  something  more  than  a  mere  shade  of  difference  between  the  want  of 
nncerity  spoken  of  by  our  censor  and  downright  insincerityj  which  is 
iijpocrisy.  The  meaning  intended  very  probably  is,  that  while  there  is 
mach  general  attachment  to  Christianity  in  the  abstract  sincerely  felt 
in  all  Protestant  communions  in  this  country,  the  strongest  feelings,  the 
most  answerving  attachments,  and  the  most  energetic  modes  of  conduct 
ue  resenred  for  exercise  in  the  cause  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  what  is  distinctively  sectarian — something  which  has  i^n 
f*xc!a5ive  bearing  upon  individual  position  and  ecclesiastical  partialities. 
If  an  equal  amount  of  sincerity  of  feeling,  attachment,  and  action 
were  directed  to  the  object  of  spreading  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Christianity,  according  to  apostolic  example,  the  results  would  be  far 
greater  and  more  glorious  than  we  are  privileged  to  see.  But  the  requisite 
unoant  of  earnestness  does  not  exist :  there  is  a  general  want  of  sincerity  • 

This  is  a  **  true  bill."  We  lay  the  charge  to  our  own  souls :  what 
answer  are  we  prepared  to  render  ?  Are  we  ready  to  do  the  will  of  God 
so  soon  as  we  know  it,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  in  preference  to 
the  blind  and  slavish  observance  of  customs  and  habits,  usages  and  laws  of 
human  origin,  human  imposition,  and  human  authority?  Are  our 
brethren,  the  local  preachers,  clear  from  the  char-ge  ?  We  believe  there 
is  BO  body  of  men  connected  with  the  Christian  Church  that,  as  a  whole, 
pnnagsfl  greater  sincerity,  or  are  more  earnestly  devoted  to  the  one  pur- 
pose of  their  high  and  holy  eallmg.  But  has  not  their  sincerity  some- 
tunas  respect  chiefly  to  the  fulfilment  of  duties  connexionally  required, 
and  the  mAintenance  of  an  unblemished  character  for  attention  to  dis- 
cipline, ehwoh  order,  and  propriety  ? — all  good  in  themselves  and  in 
thdrplneet.  Da  we  exalt  the  law  of  ike  ^oipet— the  one  undoubted 
lad  QBqueataoned  mle  of  Christ's  own  institute— above  all  other  laws 
dflMMMialionaUj  espedient  and  proper,  and  pay  paramount  obligation  to 
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it  ?  Is  our  call  to  preach  Christ  ever  present  ««rith  us,  an  abiding  reah'ty, 
ever  pressing;  upon  our  hearts  and  consciences?  Does  it  lead  us  into  every 
open  door  ?  Does  it  make  us  fearless  in  the  presence  of  all  sinners ;  daunt- 
less to  meet  and  encounter  all  dangers ;  courageous  to  face  all  kinds  of 
opposition  ;  willing  to  suffer  all  afflictions  and  submit  to  every  inconveni- 
ence ;  meek  to  endure  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  personal  friends ;  humble 
to  receive  undeserved  rebuke  unmurmuringly  from  Christ's  own  people  ? 
Is  it  powerful  to  make  us  patient  and  forgiving  under  injuries,  faithful 
and  true  among  false  and  faithless  brethren,  untiring  and  persevering 
in  spite  of  disappointments  and  mountains  of  obstacles  ?  If  so,  we 
have  attained  to  the  spirit  of  Paul,  and  have  not  studied  in  vain  the 
divine  example  of  Christ,  whom  we  preach,  the  Saviour  of  all  men. 

Our  work  is  grander,  nobler,  more  expansive,  more  catholic,  more 
divine  than  any  sectarian  embodiment  of  Christianity  can  possibly  be. 
No  human  regulations  can  circumscribe  it;  no  earthly  tribunal  has  the 
right  to  forbid  us  to  engage  in  it.  The  true  call  to  preach  is  a  transaction 
between  a  man  and  God  alone ;  no  other  being  can  intermeddle  therewith. 
If  he  understand  the  call,  he  must  in  a  certain  sense  at  once  becooae 
either  an  Elisha  or  a  Jonah — must  take  up  his  cross,  or  flee  from  it.  In 
the  one  case,  God  and  Christ  are  pledged  in  his  behalf — ^pledged  for  his^ 
support,  for  his  preservation,  and  even  for  the  result  of  his  labours.  In 
the  other,  God  will  pursue  with  measures  of  his  own  the  erring  wan- 
derer, and  recover  him  to  his  duty.  All  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  of  the  numerous  systems  that  have  been  grafted  upon  the  preaching 
eommissum.  They,  in  numberless  instances,  have  arisen,  flourished,  cul- 
minated, decayed,  and  died ;  and  many  may  hereafter  pass  through  the 
same  process.  But  the  evangelical  institute  shall  endure  to  the  end  of 
the  dispensation — shall  have  its  faithful  messengers,  without  respect  to 
systems  and  organisations,  and  in  spite  of  the  corruptions  and  aposta- 
cies  to  which  all  the  works  of  man  are  incident ; — out  of  the  ruins  of 
hierarchies,  and  ecclesiastical  confederacies,  they  spring  up^  maintaining 
uninterrupted  the  succession  of  godly  witnesses  for  the  truth,  displaying^ 
the  vitality  of  the  spoken  word  of  Christ,  and  the  reality  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to 
accomplish  the  divine  purposes. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  perceived  that  the  view  we  have  taken  of  our 
subject  is  broader  and  more  general  than  if  it  had  been  confined  solely 
to  the  pecnlinr  circumstances  of  our  Connexion.  It  embraces  the  several 
offshoots  of  Methodism,  and  develops  principles  as  applicable  to  congre* 
gational  churches  as  to  them.  Our  desire  in  treating  of  the  great 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Christianity  is  to  lose  sight,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  mere  denominational  diflierences  and  excellences.  The 
lesson  we  wish  to  learn  perfectly,  and  to  impress  upon  our  readers,  is  to 
estimate  at  their  proper  value  the  various  expedients  of  men ;  to  appra- 
ciate  the  differences  between  these  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ  and  hia 
word;  and  to  give  to  the  latter  pre-eminent  honour,  cherishing  the  most 
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miemting:  attachment  to  tbem,  and  giving*  to  them  our  highest  affec- 
1'.:.<  diA  our  most  a.S'^iiiiious  hibuui*s. 

In  another  jxiper,  devoted  to  the  present  condition  of  Methodism, 
we  shiill  be  able  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  Connexion,  which  will 
kCuni  some  valuable  hints  to  our  brethren. 


SCRIPTURE    PRECEPTS    PRACTICALLY    ILLUSTRATED 
AND    ENFORCED. 

>-0.   I. — niJVTS  ON  UEABINQ  TO   PROFIT. 

'^  Tik.  heMl  now  y«  hwir." — Luke  viii.  18. 

•  111  iJiai  tiatli  vATj*  ti»  hoar  lot  hiin  hoar." 

■  !ai:li  •.•..nif[h  by  liwiriiiiX,  and  hrarinj;  by  the  vrnrd  of  God." 

•  '^:nv»r  not  aNui't  ^*^•n!.s  x**  no  pn»lit.  hut  to  thi»  »ul)\vrtin;^  (»f  the  hearers." 

-  Wh.>r<i  h'iarvth  the:>ie  aayin^s  of  mine,  and  dooth  tlieni,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  wiM 

•  ]-■  vf  rhorcfttre  dtiew  of  the  wonl  and  not  hearers  only,  do<.'ei\'inR  your  own  selves." 

•  \i:  a  r>rp.>tful  hearer  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  nmn  tiliall  be  blessed  in  his  deed," 

How  full  and  comprehensive  are  "  the  lively  oracles  of  God ;"  how  evidently 
««^:2nie«i  to  promote  the  best  intereats  of  man  in  this  life,  and  to  encourag^e  in 
Lui  an  ardent  aspiratiou  after  tlie  joys  of  the  world  to  come,  llow  simple 
j^i  how  sublime.  How  severe,  yet  how  kind.  How  plain  and  homely,  yet  how 
deefi  and  heiivenly  are  its  teachin<^s.  How  faithful  in  its  warnin^j^s,  cautions, 
kaj  iidmoniiions,  yet  how  eaniest  and  winning^.  How  loving  and  aiiectionate  in 
i:»  iiviutioiii*  to  sinners  and  its  allurements  to  believers  to  press  on  in  the  way 
of  life.  How  miimtely  are  the  more  subtle  snares  of  the  adversary  detailed 
uii  laiil  bare.  How  clearly  are  the  respective  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  chil- 
dren and  parentii,  masters  and  servants,  rulers  and  people,  set  forth  and  expLiined. 
Inij  the  ^ripturcs  brings  down  the  weighty  truths  of  the  gospel  to  every  capacity 
ftnd  to  every  circumstance  of  life,  without  losing  their  native  dignity  or  mar- 
m;;  their  intrinsic  beauty.  Wisdom  divine  breathes  on  every  page.  The 
prvrarher  Ls  warned  of  his  great  and  awful' responsibilities,  and  the  hearer 
e*at:oiied  on  and  exhorted  to  the  ri«;ht  performance  of  his  duty. 

-  Take  heed  how  ye  preach,"  is  in  effect  an  admonition  of  frequent  recur- 
mre  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  sinner  of 
Lo  .irdinary  kind,  who,  while  he  professes  to  teach  his  fellow  men  the  things  of 
Cj«<l,can  read,  without  deep  feeling  and  humility  of  soul,  those  striking  passages 
wfiich  dei^ribe  his  duty,  and  set  before  his  eyes  the  awful  denunciations  of  God 
vpon  «uch  ad  are  guilty  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  discharge  thereof.  Nor  are  the 
nMs»  of  the  people  forgotten ;  those  who,  though  not  **  called  to  teach,"  are  yet 
eqQAlly  **  called  of  Qod"  and  whoso  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  hear  and  to  profit 
by  hearing  the  **  word  of  God." 

Tite  present  paper  is  intended  very  simply  to  discuss  this  most  important 
topic.  The  riout  heabinq  of  the  word  so  as  to  benefit  tuereay  ;  and  a 
pUace  at  aoT  one  of  our  Christiau  congregations  on  the  part  of  some  ^'  father 
in  LraeU*'  who  is  conversant  with  the  characters  of  the  assemblage,  will  show 
kow  important  is  this  subject;  for,ahis!  with  all  our  acknowledged  religious 
pruft;iisioa  and  our  peculiar  advantages,  it  is  a  truth  all  must  allow,  that  while 
the  bearers  are  many,  those  who  profit  are  comparativelv  few. 

llow  Dumeroiu  are  those  who,  according  to  Paul's  description,  resemble  the 
"  mtoral  man  beholding  his  face  in  a  mirror/'  who  <*  goeth  away  and  straight- 
way f<*r<^tteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.*'  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at» 
when  tl^  whole  subject  ia  viewed  in  the  li^ht  of  scripture ;  for  not  only  does  the 
lutural  man  possess  a  **  mind  at  enmity  with  God,"  but  teachers  themselves  are 
MK  free  from  the  **  infirmities  of  the  flesh.'*  Nay,  even  our  Lord  himself,  who 
*WM  tempted  In  all  points  like  unto  us»  yet  without  sin,'*  for  "  he  knew  no  sin/* 
U  to  moum  orer  ttae  little  influence  which  even  his  inimitable  teaching  pro- 
sified on  those  who  floeked  to  hear  him.    Witness  his  pathetic  Umcntation  qg^ 
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JerasaleiD,  hake  ziii.  34,  and  bis  rebuke  to  those  who  were  eameat  to  fiad  aad 
to  follow  him,  John  vi.  26.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  "  went  about 
doing  goodf*'  speaking  <'  as  never  man  spake,''  both  feeding  and  healing  the 
bodies  as  well  as  instructing  the  minds  of  the  people,  thousands  aceompanied 
him  from  place  to  place ;  pressed  near  to  hear  the  gracious  words  which  dropped 
from  his  lips  as  "  he  taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes ;" 
or  gazed  astonished  while  he  bade  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  blind 
to  see,  the  lame  to  walk ;  or  stood  in  wondering  amazement  as  he  called  back 
the  dead  to  life,  cast  out  the  evil  spirits,  or  proved  that  **  even  the  winds  and  the 
sea  obey  his  voice."  Yet,  among  these  multitudes,  how  few  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed him  from  pure  motives.  How  few  (as  far  as  we  are  informed)  8e«m  to 
have  been  savingly  converted.  Thus,  too,  the  prophets  of  old,  after  all  their 
zeal  for  the  Most  High,  and  their  earnest  appeals  to  the  people  of  their  day,  had 
to  exclaim  in  bitterness  of  disappointment,  **  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?** 

Viewed  in  this  light,  well  may  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  tremble  while  he 
rejoices  if  God  put  honour  upon  his  feeble  efforts  by  opening  through  his  instru- 
mentality the  ears  of  the  deaf  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  And,  if  holy  men  of 
old,  whose  characters  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  upon  the  sacred  page — yea, 
if  even  our  blessed  Lord  himself  s&w  so  little  fruit  of  his  teaching — ^with  wfaal 
earnestness,  with  what  zeal,  with  what  pity,  with  what  love,  with  what  self-denial 
ought  his  ministers  to  give  themselves  to  the  high  and  holy  work  to  which 
he  has  called  them  ? 

And  so  of  the  he  arbrs.  If  those  that  were  privileged  to  listen  to  the  ^  CKmI- 
Bum'' — Christ,  who  could  fall  into  no  error,  who  was  above  all  mistake,  and  who 
so  well  **  knew  what  was  in  man," — if  these  hearers  needed  to  be  eontiQaidlf 
warned,  cautioned,  reproved  as  to  their  hearing,  how  much  more  need  we**  give 
all  diligence"  that  we  may  be  profited,  who  are  taught  by  <*  erring  men  like  unto 
ourselves?'* 

And  here  let  ns  dwell  a  moment  to  answer  the  questioii,  ^  What  is  the  end 
for  which  the  gospel  is  preached  ?" 

The  gospel  is  **  good  news"  to  a  lost  world ;  **  glad  tidings*'  to  sinful,  perishing 
men.  It  is  the  message  of  God  to  his  fallen  creatures,  whereby  he  makes  known 
to  them  hia  pity,  love,  and  mercy,  and  invites  them  to  **  flee  rrom  the  wrath  to 
come,*'  **  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  l^e,"  and  freely  offers  to  them  *^  mercy  and  sal- 
vation," *<  without  money  and  without  price.*'  And  the  <*  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness" are  **his  ambassadors'*  whom  he  has  commissioned,  saying,  ^Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  lo  I  I  am  with  you  always  ;'* 
and  their  commission  instructs  them  to  take  this  gospel  to  the  people  and  oSee 
in  Christ's  name  this  salvation  to  their  fellow  men.  Ther  are  to  **  seek  for  the 
lost  sheep,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  **  watch  over  the  flock  of  Christ."  Hence 
it  arises  that  the  end  of  their  preaching  is  two-fold :  first,  to  **  lead  sinners  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross'*  in  sincere  repentance  and  humility,  renouncing  every 
plea  and  merit  save  that  of  **  Christ  our  righteousness ;  *'  and  secondly,  to  <*  feed 
the  flock  of  God,"  as  Christ  commanded  Peter,  sayiner, "  feed  my  lambs,'*  **  feed 
my  sheep,"  John  xzi.  15,  16,  17 ;  and  as  Paul  exhorted  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  saying,  *<  Take  heed  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 

'  The  gospel  is  preached  then,  first,  that  men  may  be  made  acijuainted  with 
their  reid  state  and  condition,  their  helplessness  and  unworthiness,  and  being 
pointed  to  the  "Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world"  Biay 
■^  flee  for  refuge  to  the  only  hope  set  before  them,*^*  Christ  Jesus,  **  renouncing 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  and  seeking  to  become  ''new  creatures  in 
Jesus  their  Lord;'  and  secondly,  to  *<  build  up  believers  in  their  hol^  faith," 
encouraging  them  to  '*  press  forward,'*  to  **  grow  in  grace,*'  to  "increase  m  know- 
ledge," to  «*  leave  the  first  principles,"  and  to  seek  to  become  "  conformed  to  the 
whole  will  of  God:"  at  the  same  time  "reminding"  these  of  the  "rock  from 
which  they  have  been  hewn,"  "  the  hole  of  the  mt  from  whence  they  were  digged,*' 
as  well  as  of  their  own  weakness  and  insufficiency ;  their  constant  exposure 
to  danger ;  the  deceitfulness  of  their  own  hearts ;  and  also  of  that  which  Crod 
requires  of  all  who  "put  their  hands  to  the  gospel  plough,"  that  thev  "  employ 
their  talent,"  labour  in  his  vineyard,  glory  in  his  name, and  let  their  "light  shine 
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*!*f»ro  m^n."  For  it  is  as  needful  to  remind  those  wlioae  facps  are  set  Zif»n- 
»i:\ii,  }L«  it  is  to  inform  the  ii^nonint  and  godless.  Thus  Paul  (Hob.  ii.  1) 
•iv.;  '•  Therefore  we  ow^ht  to  give  the  more  ejimest  heed  to  the  things  that  we 
:iT^  heani.  lo<t  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip;"  and  Timothy  exhorts 
?"•  ^'h.fd  fist  the  form  of  sound  words,*'  &c.,  2  Tim.  i.  13;  and  Peter,  in 
i*  ?rt»ond  epi?!tlo,  iii.  1,  says,  "  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  writ<i 
c".to  rou.  in  boih  which  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds,  by  way  of  remembmnce.'* 
i'  T^s.ird<  the  tirst  object  of  preaching,  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
1. 15.  *iiy*,  "  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard ; 
t:ihtw*hall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  and  again,  ver.  17,  "So  then 
5i::^  eom-.-ih  by  hearing  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  G<)d." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  classes  of  hearers,  embracing  a  wide  field 
'*  dv?  i :  the  chil'.iren  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  world,  believers  and  un- 
vl:eT»-r"S.  *ain:s  and  sinners — all,  whether  saved  or  unsaved,  are  interested  in 
!h*  exLortAtion  of  their  Lord,  "Take  heed  how  ye  heau."  And  every  day's 
erwriecee  too  fully  confirms  the  fact  that  the  "  word  preached  "  ftills  powerless 
i-i  a'»»r'es3  upon  the  ears  of  both  professors  and  sinners,  though  attendants 
cp-M  the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  from  their  not  "  tukinff  heed  how  they  hear" 

In  ord-?r,  then,  to  a  profitable  hearing,  a  regular  attendance  at  the  sanctuary 
i*  Bot  enough.  The  body  may  be  in  the  pew,  while  the  man  himself  is  rambling 
T  The  mazes  of  the  world — roaming  the  nelds — active  in  business^-occupied  with 
fti-ts  '^r  feasting  upon  pleasure^retrncing  the  past,  or  anticipating  the  future ; 
ird  m-ilriinde^,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  thus  engaged  sabbath  after  sabbath,  while 
»**n3«  of  grace  and  mercy  are  being  uttered  by  the  preacher ;  and  inasmuch 
a  •*  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,*'  no  sooner  are  such 
rrle**^  from  the  formal  restraint  of  God's  house,  than  their  lips  give  utterance 
to  the  matter  which  has  been  long  pent  up  within,  and  little  is  either  thought  or 
y.-/ respecting  the  solemn  subject  to  which  they  have  seemed  to  listen.  A  few 
"f  the  things  we  deem  important  as  helping  to  a  profitable  hearing  of  the  word, 
■*  *h.ill  clasH  under  three  heads.  Those  that  are  prtvious  to;  those  which 
t^e  uit^mdunt  upon ;   and  such  as  are  subsequent  to  the  immediate  period  of 

There  is  a  preparation  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the  body,  which  is  needful 
ti  £t  a»  to  worship  God  aright ;  and,  we  fear,  too  frequently  the  preacher  has  to 
"Ulwjur  in  Tain,  and  to  spend  his  strength  for  nought,"  greatly  owing  to  a 
a<?iigenec  here. 

The  great  aim  too  often,  even  among  professors,  is  to  appear  at  church  or 
rhapel  without  a  due  regard  to  the  fitting  frame  of  mind,  or  state  of  the  body, 
rtqui«ite  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  such  an  attendance. 

Our  Lord,  when  he  uttered  the  important  admonition,  **  Take  heed  how  ve 
bear,''  had  been  illustrating  this  very  subject  by  a  beautiful  parable,  Luke 
«iii.  5,  &c.,  wherein  he  compares  the  preacher  to  a  husbandman,  the  word  to 
rxtd  seed,  and  the  human  heart  to  a  field.  Now  of  the  good  seed  there  is  iin 
ibandmt  srapply.  The  Bible  is  the  granary  wherein  it  is  ptored — and,  blessed  be 
G'ji  among  us  its  doors  are  ever  open,  and  its  contents  are  undiminished,  either 
b  quantity  or  qusility.  It  is  good  seed,  and  there  is  "  enough  for  each,  enough 
ffir  all,  enough  ft»r  evermore;"  but  to  render  the  seed  fruitful,  the  seed  and  tlie 
fieM  mcuit  be  brought  together.  This  the  spiritual  husbandman  accomplishes; 
he  takes  the  seed  from  the  storehouse,  and  scatters  it  abroad.  As  grain  is 
aselesai  locked  up  in  the  ffranary,  so  is  the  truth  profitless  while  closed  up  in 
I'je  Bible,  or  kept  in  raen^  hearts.  It  must  be  scjUtered  abroad  in  onler  to 
iecure  an  increase.  •*  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
ifier  many  days.'*  But  not  only  must  the  seed  be  brought  to  the  field,  but  the 
Held  must  be  prepared  to  receire  it,  or  it  will  be  wasted,  and  prove  of  no  avail. 

Xow,  aa  the  field  needs  preparation  before  the  seed  is  placed  therein,  so 
man  reqairea  to  be  prepared  for  the  profitable  reception  of  the  word ;  and,  first, 
lei  u  examine  as  to  the  jnotioe  which  prompts  us  to  present  ourselves  before 
God,  and  deeply  as  we  feel  the  solemn  disclosures  of  the  recent  census  as  tn  the 
great  number  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  who  habitually  absent  themselves  from 
Ike  means  of  grace  on  the  sabbath,  still  more  deeply  do  we  feel  the  solemn 
bet,  that,  of  thoae  who  are  found  presenting  themselves  before  God,  the  great 
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majority  are  not  there  from  those  pmre  motires  which  alone  can  render  their 
sacrifice  acceptable  to  him  who  ^  seeketh  such  to  worship  him''  as  **  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  m  truth." 

We  have  seen  that  in  our  Lord's  days  many  followed  him  from  mere  curi- 
osity, others  from  a  desire  of  g^ain,  and  others  still  from  equally  vain  and  impure 
motives ;  and  hence,  no  sooner  did  a  cloud  arise  in  his  horizon,  than  they  forsook 
him,  and  went  their  ways,  not  having  profited  by  the  things  whereon  they  had 
attended.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  this  is  still  the  same  in  our  own  day.  Many 
come  up  to  Qod's  house  with  hearts  filled  with  pride,  envy,  malice,  ambition,  or 
love  of  the  world.  The  field  b  full  of  weeds,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  good 
seed ;  it  can  find  no  soil — ^it  is  lost  amid  the  luxuriant  growth,  and  poison^  bj 
the  contaminations  of  the  noxious  vegetation  around  it. 

Again,  curiosity  still  brings  men  to  the  "place  where  Jesus  is."  The 
preacher  is  a  stranger,  or  he  is  noted  as  an  eccentric  man,  or  he  is  one  whose 
name  is  sounded  abroad,  or  he  is  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earthy  whom  the 
world  ^'delighteth  to  honour,"  and  hence  **many  run  to  and  fro,"  but  "know- 
ledge is"  not  "increased."  There  are  still  those  who,  like  the  Athenians,  of  whom 
Paul  speaks, "  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  in  telling  or  in  hearing  of  some 
new  thing ; "  they  have  "  itching  ears,"  and  are  ever  running  after  novelties  of 
style,  doctrine,  or  manner.  Unstable  as  water,"  such  cannot "  excel."  It  is  this 
unnatural  craving  for  strong  meat  (often  while  the  "  milk  for  babes  "  is  not 
fairly  digested)  which  too  often  leaids  professors  to  run  hither  and  thither, 
by  coach,  steamboat,  or  rail,  mingling  with  the  dissipated  and  the  worldly 
pleasure-taker  in  their  transit,  to  hear  this  or  that  preacher  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
and  we  believe  such,  however  much  they  may  be  pleased,  are  rarely  spiritually 
profited. 

Nor  is  a  love  of  gain  ^et  extinct  in  the  church.  Alas  1  we  know  but  too 
well  that  there  are  many  who  would  at  once  withdraw  themselves  from  amon^ 
the  people  with  whom  they  assemble,  but  for  the  attraction  of  the  "  loaves  and 
fishes."  In  some  places  this  bait  to  the  poor  is,  we  fear,  a  far  greater  curse  to 
tlieir  souls  than  the  worldly  good  is  a  olessing  to  their  impoverished  bodies. 
We  remember  once,  not  long  since,  after  attending  the  morning  service  in  a 
parish  church  in  a  provincial  town  on  the  sabbath,  as  we  were  leaving  the  bnild- 
ing  we  saw  near  the  door,  within  the  sacred  edifice,  a  large  table  with  baskets 
of  bread  thereon,  which  one  or  two  officials  were  distributing  to  a  number  of  poor 
persons  as  they  retired  from  the  church ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  repeated  every 
sabbath.  On  another  occasion,  a  clergyman  related  to  us,  that  the  first  Monday 
following  the  sabbath  on  which  he  had  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  people  over  whom  he  had  recently  been  placed,  his  door 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  poor  men  and  women,  who  sent  in  word  that 
they  were  come  for  their  shillings.  On  his  going  out  to  them  to  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  demand,  the  spokesman  said : — "  Please,  sir,  we  be  cum  for 
our  shillins' ;  we  always  has  a  shillin'  for  goin'  to  the  sakerment."  The  clergyman 
replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  claim,  nor  would  he  sanction  it,  nor  give 
money  to  any  till  he  knew  who  and  what  they  were.  At  this  a  general  mur- 
mur went  through  the  assemblage,  and  several  shouted  out: — *^  Then,  sir,  ye 
won't  catch  us  there  agen."  And  this,  he  added,  was  true  of  many  of  them ;  for, 
on  investigating  their  character  and  circumstances,  he  found  them  to  be  mainly 
the  worst  and  most  undeserving  persons  in  the  town.  It  was  nevertheless  true, 
that  for  many  years  these  old  sinners  had  received  a  shilling  each  for  attending 
the  table  of  the  Lord. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  worldly  advantage  is  sought  in  an 
attendance  upon  the  house  of  God,  but  we  must  not  enlarp^. 

Again,  is  it  not  too  true,  that  with  many  the  temple  is  regarded  far  more 
than  Him  whose  presence  sanctifies  both  temple  and  worship?  Such  can  go 
where  the  arched  roof  echoes  the  peal  of  the  thundering  or^an,  with  its  three, 
four,  or  five  hard-working  men  employed  to  produce  the  "  stirring  music  " — for 
the  most  part  themselves  shut  out  irom  hearing  God's  word  read  or  preached. 
Such  can  attend  where  elaborate  carved  work  and  fretted  stone,  gaudy  hatch- 
ments, or  costly  marble  tablets  ornament  the  walls — where  "  singing  boys  and 
singing  men  "  formally  chaunt  forth  sublimest  words,  often,  we  fear,  unfelt;  and 
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■prests"  in  robes  of  raried  colour,  sing-  the  grand  truths  of  God's  revoftlcd 
TTu:  or  such  may  be  found  heneatli  the  roof  of  sonic  costly  and,  perhaps, 
■jr. aid  fur  erection,  aping  the  Popish  temples  of  "  tlic  olden  time,"  or  ccAi- 
Nr-cied  to  please  the  senses  of  the  outward  man  by  its  showy  adornments  and 
c>i!  ur^*d  '^Iblss^  its  gorgeous  fittings,  and  its  attractive  paint  and  varnish, 
br.iize  and  gold — ^yet  claiming  to  belaig  to  the  descendants  of  the  pl.iin  Puritans  of 
Tonr,  oT  other  branch  of  the  Dissentujg  churches.  But  such  as  these  could  not 
£ihi  it  gijiMi  to  meet  in  such  an  upper  room  as  thiit  in  which  the  Lord  and  his 
Af-^tle*  met ;  or  by  the  river  side,  where  Paul  taught  those  who  were  wont  to 
BMt  for  prayer,  under  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Nor  could  such  venture  to 
be  Men  sitting  ^beneath  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary/'  if  those  gentle  dews 
<ie«ceiidr  d  in  the  kitchen  of  some  poor  cottager,  or  the  barn  of  some  God- 
sen  ing  farmer,  or  even  in  such  plain,  such  unadorned  and  homely  buildings  as 
tlcirmore  holy  fathers  would  have  gladly  worshipped  in. 

Not  that  true  worshippers  are  never  found  within  the  "  towered  church," 
or  ihe  magnificent  cathedral,  the  Gothic  chapel,  or  the  costly  building  where 
Uw  "erst  simple  followers  of  Wesley"  meet.  But  true  it  is,  we  seldom 
[h.-4r  ijf  io\xU  saved,  of  sinners  brought  to  God  amid  the  pomp,  the  costly 
b'.»pT>:ui;%  and  enchanting  services  of  such  pLwes,  as  compared  with  what  is 
u::<ier  G^kI  «een  in  those  more  humble  places,  where  utility  is  studied ;  and 
ibe  plain  room  is  both  adapted  for  the  congregation  of  GchI's  SHint«,  and 
to  induce  the  people,  who  yet  know  not  God,  to  enter  with  them  :  while  wo 
ar«  a-k^ured  that  if  the  heart  be  rightly  prepared,  and  truly  contrite,  the 
bearer  will  not  fail  to  be  profited,  whether  in  the  barn  or  the  minster,  the 
c-'iLx^  or  the  cathedral ;  just  as,  if  the  soil  be  prepared  and  duly  tilled,  the 
r.-  *i  9*red  ^iil  produce  fruit,  whether  in  the  grounds  of  the  peer  or  the  garden 
of  liie  peasant.  For,  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  costly  iron  railing 
ri'Oijd  the  park,  or  the  tall  stone  wall  which  fences  in  the  garden  of  a  lord, 
vuicli  causes  his  rich  grass  to  grow  and  his  fields  and  grounds  to  bring  forth  so 
r.'undMUtlT.  It  is  the  seed,  tlie  prepared  ground,  and  the  after  tillage,  that 
brio^  fortK  thiji  result. 

A?ain, others,  we  fear,  are  "worshippers  of  men."  Tlicylaud  their  favourite 
preiichcr*  to  the  skies,  and  can  get  no  profit  under  any  other  teaching.  Such, 
ve  coiiceive,  would  do  well  carefully  to  examine  their  own  hearts,  and  see  if 
iWre  be  uot  dc»me thing  rotten  there. 

Others  again,  are  nice  about  their  preachers,  though  not  limited  to  one  man. 
Taev  are  found  in  their  pews  as  often  as  certain  men  are  in  the  pulpit,  and  are 
fe  re^larly  away  when  others  occupy  the  teacher's  post.  The^  like  *'deop  pre.ich- 
b^.*'  or  they  are  so  learned  and  refined  that  none  but  sermons  correct  in  every 
scateoce  as  a  well-toned  harp,  with  figures,  tropes,  and  new  ideas,  elo<[uent  api)eals 
aad  ferrid  oratory,  can  profit  them ;  while  their  finely  attuned  nerves  are  ([uite 
nnatnuig  when  anjr  poor  unlettered  teacher  neglects  the  rules  of  grammar,  or 
diareganlis  the  strict  logician's  **  order.'*  Such  seem  to  us  to  forget  that  God, 
who  gate  the  seed  to  be  iu  the  herb  and  in  the  tree,  provided  means  himself  to 
etuure  its  being  sown — where  skill  and  calcuhUion  were  unknown — where 
knowledge  and  learning  existeil  uot,  and  where  even  forethought  had  no  being 
—and  eTen  the  intention  influenced  not. 

The  seed  itself,  eren  ^ooc^  teed,  is  of  various  sorts  and  kinds,  and  requires  to 
be  iovn  in  ditferent  ways ;  and  equally  various  are  the  instruments  employed. 
The  unreflecting  bird  carries  the  vital  germ  in  its  stomach,  and  deposits  it  in 
disunt  groands.  The  forest  yonder  was  partly  planted  by  squirrels.  Wliilo 
iMtinctively  hiding  its  food,  it  unconsciously  supplies  the  necessities  of  the  navy 
of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe.  The  autumnal  breeze  wafts  the  light  and 
win^  need  far,  far  away.  The  thoughtless  child  sucks  its  ripe  cherry,  and  lets 
fall  the  stone,  which,  in  due  time,  becomes  a  fruitful  tree.  The  sturdy  mim 
eaasts  from  him  the  despised  refuse  of  the  orchard,  not  dreaming  that  he  is  plant- 
ug  for  m  generation  jet  unborn.  So  God  sees  fit  to  sow  his  seed  in  human 
lonls  by  means  of  instruments  which  may  be  despised  by  their  fellow-men—- 
ulettered,  perhus,  untrained,  not  even  set  aimrt  to  this  work  alone;  and 
while  God  lecB  fit  to  put  honour  ui>oii  such  men,  and  to  bless  their  work, 
let  not  tboM    whom  ProTuieuce  has    more    greatly  blessed,  disown    * 
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humble  fellow-labourers  in  the  yiaeyard  of  their  common  Lord.  Is  that  oak 
to  be  despised  and  rejected  which  stands  yonder  alone,  and  over-tops  ia 
height,  and  outstrips  in  extent,  the  forest  trees,  because  its  planting  was  irre- 
gular and  out  of  order — because  some  poor  field-mouse,  without  hue  or  rule, 
deposited  the  acorn  there  centuries  gone  by  ?  Nor  will  we  lightly  speak  of  those 
tsJl  cedars,  whose  hearts  received  the  good  seed  from  the  lips  of  a  simple  maa^ 
who,  after  toiling  all  the  week  with  team  or  plough,  went  forth  on  the  sabbath^ 
through  wet  and  dirt,  to  lift  the  "  blood-stained  banner  of  the  cross'*  in  *'  mud^ 
walled  hut  or  lowly  cottage  room/' 

Are  there  not,  also,  those  who  go  to  church  or  chapel  to  see  and  to  be  seefv, 
rather  thau  to  worship  the  great  I  AM  ?  The  only  motive  which  many  have  for 
attending  the  public  worship  of  God  is  because  it  is  ''customary"  among 
<'  genteel  people'*  to  do  so.  They  neither  think  nor  oare  about  the  g^eat  end 
of  preaching,  nor  concern  themselves  about  the  profit  to  be  derived  therefrom*. 
Another  class  of  worshippers,  whose  motives  prevent  their  profiting,  believing 
that  some  measure  of  religion  or  religious  profession  is  essential  to  re^ct- 
ability  here  as  well  as  to  their  safety  hereafter,  content  themselves  by  finding 
their  way,  if  possible,  in  splendid  equipages  to  the  house  of  God,  taking 
care  to  provide  there  every  comfort  and  indulgence  for  the  body  which  wealth 
can  secure,  that  the  absence  from  their  own  luxurious  drawing-rooms  for  a 
couple  of  hours  may  be  the  less  felt ;  conceiving  that,  having  made  this  great 
sacrifice  for  God,  they  are  at  liberty  to  indulge  themselves  for  Uie  rest  of  the 
day.  No  wonder  if  such,  with  even  the  best  of  teaching,  remain  untaught  and 
ignorant  of  God.  The  motive  which  secures  the  real  blessing  is  that  which 
leads  us  to  the  house  of  Ood  to  meet  with  Hih,  impels  us  to  wail  upon  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  we  may  glorify  his  name,  carries  us  up  to  the  sanctuary  as  **  hungry 
souls  desiring  to  be  fed,*' — looking  for  a  blessing,  and  expecting  it,  not  from  man, 
but  from  God.  The  motive  which  leads  us  to  the  foot-stool  of  mercy  in  peni- 
tent humility  and  in  obedience  to  his  command,  is  that  which  will  secure  profit 
in  any  place,  under  any  preacher  who  sows  Jthe  good  seed  in  dependence  upon 
Gk>d ;  and  such,  blessed  be  His  name,  there  are,  and  many  such,  both  of  preadiers 
and  hearers ;  and  '<  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  shall  rejoice 
together.''  J.  H. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK— No.  XVIH. 

INNOCENCE  AND  OUILT;   OR,  TUB  PKIBONSB  AND  HIS  OHn^D. 

Many  affecting  incidents  are  met  with  in  visiting  prisons,  which,  even  in 
happy  England,  sin  and  its  consequences  have  rendered  necessary.  Here 
human  nature  is  seen  in  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation — the  low,  debased, 
and  hardened  villain  glorying  in  his  shame.  There  some  poor  prisoner  evidently 
feels  keenly  his  first  incarceration  in  a  '^  cell,*'  and  bitterly  laments  the  indiscre- 
tion or  want  of  forethought  which  brought  upon  him  this  disgrace.  At  oae 
time  we  meet  with  a  female  form  that  has  lost  every  trace  of  what  woman  shoidd 
be.  Depraved  and  hardened,  nothing  avails  to  restrain  the  rebellious  spirit  but 
the  "  strong  room  '*  or  the  **  strait  jacket."  At  another  time  we  are  shown  a 
decent-looking  female  of  humble  demeanour,  who,  for  some  petty  crime  oom- 
mikted  in  a  moment  of  strong  temptation,  has  been  thrown  by  her  perhaps  too 
harsh  mistress  (for  she  was  a  servant)  into  prison,  to  be  a  companion  of  the 
lowest  of  her  sex,  and  learn  lessons  of  guilt  of  which  before  she  never  dreamed. 
At  one  step  we  see  the  hoary-headed  sinner  hardened  in  guilt,  obdurate,  and 
unfeeling ;  at  the  next  we  meet  the  beardless  youth,  whose  child-like  tone  of 
voice  sounds  painfully  in  our  ears  in  that  receptacle  for  convicted  eriminalB. 

In  one  point  there  is  a  general,  nay,  almost  an  universal  similarity.  It  is 
the  all  but  invariable  connection  between  the  crime  and  strong  drinks.  We 
have  sat  in  the  *'  Chaplain's  Room,". and  listened  with  feelings  of  deep  interest 
while  he  has  questioned  and  examined  some  batch  of  fresh  arrivals  just  com- 
mitted to  his  spiritual  oare,  and  now  first  introduced  to  him  one  by  one.    He 
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A-L-  A  rarietj  of  questions,  and  various  are  the  entries  he  has  to  make  in  his 
j/nal  as  replied  ;^ven  thereto.  One  can  neither  read  nor  TOte — the  next 
T.ribtWr  can  do  both ;  nay,  perhaps  has  had  a  p)od  education,  and  mored  in  a 
rwprttaiile  sphere.  One  cannot  repeat  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  or  the  "  Creed.'* 
An-tlier  i^  cle^irly  far  from  ignorant  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  The 
criue  of  one  is  forgery  ;  of  another,  theft  ;  of  a  third,  poaching  ;  of  a  fourth, 
i>u!Age  of  tlie  wife  of  his  bosom ;  and  again,  another  is  there  for  assaulting  the 
(H  Jlv.  Various  indeed  are  the  charges  against  the  prisoners — ^various  their 
^^^ct^eu^Lstances9and  attainments — yarious  are  the  feelings  under  which  they 
ih^T  sLkiid  before  the  spiritual  teacher  of  the  prison ;  but  on  one  point  all  seem 
lobe  agreed,  "  They  would  never  have  been  where  they  are  but  for  the  drink." 

Deeply  have  we  been  affected  while  we  have  listened  to  their  tales,  and 
rltafi'sed'the  evident  shame  spread  over  the  countenances  of  some,  and  the 
icudm^  tears  bedewing  the  cheeks  of  others ;  but  we  never  felt  more  affected 
i2aa  while  witneftsin^  the  little  incident  we  now  relate : — 

Encering  a  certam  prison>yard  we  came  upon  the  iron  door,  of  strong  open 
^4Ung,  where  the  prisoners  are  admitted  to  internews  with  their  friends.  On 
the  inner  side  stood  a  noble-looking  fellow  in  the  prison  garb,  tall  and  good 
Iwlub^,  but  evidently  far  from  hard-hearted,  for  the  big  tears  were  rolling  fa<9t 
<iowii  bis  ruddy  cheelcs,  and  ever  and  anon  he  lifted  the  corner  of  his  prison 
jacket  to  wipe  the  briny  drops  away.  And  why  feels  he  thus?  Look!  on  our 
■*Kie  of  that  grated  barrier  stands  a  decent  woman ;  in  her  arms  an  unconscious 
babe  is  preii^scd  closely  to  her  panting  bosom,  sleeping  in  peace.  By  her  side 
Kiikik  a  little  prattling  innocent  of  some  three  years  old,  who  puts  her  little 
bsQ-i  through  that  iron  grating  and  tugs  repeatedly  at  that  prisoner's  knee; 
ihe  looks  intently  up  into  his  clouded  face,  and  with  childish  earnestness  and 
kunpiicity  cries — ^  Daddy,  dear  daddy,  tum  out  of  dat  place  and  turn  home  with 
tdk\  daddy,  why  don't  you  tum  along  with  me  and  mammy?  tum  daddy,  tuin 
out*  Ah !  metliiiiks  it  is  no  wonder  that  simple  appeal  goes  straight  to  the 
poor  man*s  he<ut,  and  opens  up  the  fountain  of  his  tears. 

He  cannot  come  out  —he  knows  it— he  feels  it.  What  would  he  give  to  undo 
vfast  he  has  done.  But  'tis  too  late.  He  has  a  home — it  never  looked  so 
v.triictive  as  it  does  now  as  his  mental  eyes  indistinctly  view  it  through  that 
:r'>n-gr^led  door.  He  has  a  home^  and  many  have  been  the  comforts  he  has 
rtioYed  there.  This  woman,  so  cleanly,  so  decently  dressed,  is  his  beloved  wife, 
sad  that  prattling  little  innocent  is  his  first-born  child,  whose  interesting  games 
and  innocent  chatter  have  thrown  a  charm  around  the  place — from  which  he 
Ka#  keenly  feels  his  exclusion.  That  babe  sleeping  on  its  mother^s  breast  is  his 
ton,  his  son,  darling  of  his  heart — and  he  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  common  gaol  — 
•  cotapanion  of  rogues  and  felons. 

Instinctively  we  ask,  *^  How  came  that  poor  man  there?" 

Ah!  80  we  thought.  Lured  to  the  public-house,  he  drank— reason  was 
Muraned — ^home  was  forgotten — his  better  feelings  were  stifled,  and  *<evil 
eommimtcations  corrupt  g^ood  manners."  His  companions,  themselves  steeped 
ia  guilt,  dra^  him,  drunken  as  he  is,  to  join  them  in  a  crime :  less  skilled  than 
tbcj  in  sin,  he  is  caught,  while  they  escape — and  now  he  expiates  his  crime  in 
gaol.    Alas!  poor  man  I    Alas  I  alas!  the  cursed  drink ! 

Hark !  there  ia  a  loud  sob.  Tiie  jailor  calls  the  man  away.  He  stoops,  and 
through  the  iron  bars  he  kisses  that  fond  child.  He  bends  forward  toward  his 
vifie  and  sleeping  babe— lip  meets  lip,  and  hot  tears  fall.  The  mother  tears 
herself  away.  Ttie  prattlers  hand  still  holds  the  iron  bar,  and  once  again  it 
plaintively  ezdaims,  ^  Daddy,  tum  home  with  me."  The  child  is  forced — the 
aocber/brcet  kersd^Awaj^  and  husband  and  wife  both  sob  aloud,  and  tum  with 
melaocbolT  8tep<  from  eacb  other ;  and  we  instinctively  exclaim :  "  Oh !  Christian 
£nLA2rD!  how  long  will  thv  revenue  be  enriched  by  licensing  traps  to  catch 
thy  sons  and  ram  thy  daughters  by  alcoholic  baits?  Haste,  happy  day,  when 
ital  wiadom  shall  teaca  our  legisktors  better  things."  J-  H--^. 
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PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  AND  THAT 
OP  JOE  SMITH. 

In  perusing  accounts  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  body  called 
MormonSj  few  persons  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  but  begin,  after 
a  time,  to  recognise  a  family  likeness  between  those  which  characterise  the  cliurch 
of  Rome  and  the  Reverend  Joe.  The  way  in  which  the  work  w^hich  contains  the 
revelations  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  prophet,  and  called  the  **Book  of  Mormon," 
was  brought  to  light,  has  been  detailed  in  various  publications ;  in  fact>  if  the  body 
esired  to  establish  their  opinions  in  public  estimation,  there  was  every  need 
that  the  origin  of  this — the  main  pillar  of  their  faith — should  be  well  and  car&- 
fullv  established.  This  has  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Orson  Pratt,  one  of  the 
society's  leading  members — unless  deposed  in  consequence  of  some  subsequent 
revelation,  an  occurrence  which,  unluckily  for  this  united  company,  some- 
times happens.  However,  his  statement  is,  that  "after  bright  lights,"  visions  of 
glorious  personages,  prayer,  sudden  illuminations,  &c.,  Joe  was  informed  by 
an  angel  where  the  records  were  deposited,  and  instructed  to  go  immediately 
and  view  them. 

*'  Accordingly  he  repaired  to  the  place,  a  brief  description  of  which  shall  be 
given  in  the  words  of  a  gentleman  named  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  has  visited  the 
spot: — 

'*  *  As  yon  pass  on  the  mail-road  from  Palmyra,  Mayne  county,  to  Canandigna, 
Ontario  county,  New  York,  before  arriving  at  the  little  village  of  Manchester,  say 
from  three  to  four,  or  about  four  miles  from  Palmyra,  joa  pass  a  large  hill  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road. 

**  *It  was  at  the  second-mentioned  place  where  the  record  was  found  to  be  de- 
posited, on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  down  its  side ;  and  when 
myself  visited  the  spot,  in  the  year  1830,  there  were  several  trees  standing — enough 
to  cause  a  shade  in  summer,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  surface  being  covered 
with  grass — which  was  also  the  case  when  the  record  was  first  found. 

**  *  How  far  below  the  surface  these  records  were  placed  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  had  been  some  fourteen  hundred  years  buried,  and  that  too  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  so  steep,  one  is  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  some  feet  below,  as 
the  earth  would  naturally  wear,  more  or  less,  in  that  length  of  time;  but  being  placed 
toward  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  ground  would  not  remove  so  much  as  two-thirds  per- 
haps. Another  circumstance  would  prevent  another  wearing  of  the  earth ;  in  all 
probability,  as  soon  as  timber  had  time  to  grow,  the  hill  was  covered,  and  the  roots 
of  the  same  would  hold  the  surface. 

**  *  However,  on  this  point  I  shall  leave  every  man  to  draw  his  own  conclusion, 
and  form  his  speculation ;  but,  suffice  to  say,  a  hole  of  sufficient  depth  was  dug.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  lay  a  stone  of  suitable  size,  the  upper  surface  being  smooth.  At 
each  edge  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  cement,  and  into  this  cement,  at  the  four 
edges  of  this  stone,  were  placed  erect  four  others,  their  bottom  edges  resting  in  the 
cement  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  first  stone:  the  four  last-named,  when  placed  erect, 
formed  a  box;  the  comers,  or  where  the  edges  of  the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also 
cemented  so  firmly  that  the  moisture  from  without  was  prevented  from  entering.  It 
is  to  be  obsen^ed  also,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  four  erect  or  side  stones  were 
smooth.  This'  box  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breastplate,  such  as  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest  from  the  arrows  and  other  weapons  of  their  enemy ; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  or  from  the  breastplate,  arose  three  small  pillare,  com- 
posed of  the  same  description  of  cement  used  on  the  edges  ;  and  upon  these  three 
pillars  were  placed  the  records.  This  box  containing  the  records  was  covered  with 
another  stone,  the  bottom  surface  being  flat,  and  the  upper  crowning.' " 

Now,  it  60  happens  that  we  find  in  the  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  Dr.  Michael 
Geddes,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury  (vol.  i.,  pp.  339 — 87:  Lond.,  1702),  a  long 
detailed  account  Of  discoveries  of  sundry  manuscripts  and  plates,  with  inscrip- 
tions,  in  Spain,  and  how,  in  the  year  1588,  Don  Peter  de  Castro,  Archbishop  of 
Graua^a,  having  ordered  an  old  tower,  which  was  some  nuisance  to  his  cathedral, 
to  be  taken  down,  the  workmen  digging  amongst  its  ruins  lighted  (it  is  affirmed) 
upon  a  leaden  box,  and  having  opened  it,  instead  of  the  treasure  of  Barbary 
gold*  they  expected,  found  in  it  a  large  sheet  of  parchment,  written  on  both  sides, 

*  Joe,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  much  given  in  early  life  to  gold-seeking. 
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i'^^r  a  verv  uncouth  fashion,  and  in  it  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  about  the  size  of 
i..'/ci  ptH-kct  hiiuilkerohief,  and  a  suiivll  btHie.  The  workmen,  not  knowing 
»  A*  u»  ui.ike  nt'  such  a  conjuring  assort uiL*nt  (for  such  it  must  have  appeared  to 
lii^rijj  hvi^i-ed  it  all  in  its  box  aurain ;  and,  having  carried  it  to  the  archbishop, 
be  D.'t  Ijein^  .-^killed  in  such  thin*;:)  himself,  or  at  least  pretending  that  he  was 
»v.>3nimiKied  all  the  critics  and  autiquimesthat  that  city  and  country  afforded, 
i*j  rrr  their  riikill  upon  it. 

tiie  letters  in  the  manuscripts  were  alternately  blaok  and  coloured,  and  the 
v-inL  were  all  in  chequers,  and  so  legible,  that  it  was  plain  at  fir>t  sight  that 
!L  «iae  p.'irt  of  the  writing,  the  words  were  all  Arabic,  and  in  another  part  all 
'>dun>U'^  aud  ill-spelt  Latin ;  and  in  the  third  and  greate.it  part,  the  words 
«  re  all  S{jani<ih,  aud  the  very  same  that  is  now  spoken :  a  doughty  evidence 
f'<HfiTea  Dr.  Geddes)  of  these  manuscripts'  fifteen  hundred  years'  antiquity ! 

Here  we  s^-e  batli  sides  have  found  treasures — both,  too,  in  a  box.  What  so 
r»i>:iaud  useful,  in  fairt,  to  hold  treasure  as  a  box?  There  arises  also  a  need 
o:-.  bi^ih  sides  for  an  interpretation^  the  treasure  being  of  unknown  languages ; 
»3 1  liil  that  key  is  obtained,  all  the  discovery  remaining  fruitless.  How  did  Joe 
jr-jct'ed  ? 

■'TLtso  records  were  engraved  on  plates,  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold;  each 
}.i\i  wAi  not  far  from  seven  by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  tpiitens 
:'...kA?  common  tin:  they  were  tilled  on  both  sides  with  cngravin^^s  in  Egyptian 
■  MTiot^.n.  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fastened  nt  one 
;V'<iit:;  three  rings  running  through  the  whole:  this  volume  was  something  near 
K\!.vhw  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters  or  letters  on  the 
ii<«a:«il  {?;irt  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved  ;  the  whole  hook  exhibited  many 
airkf  of  antiquity  in  i:s  construction,  as  well  as  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving. 
^'1:1  tiie  records  was  found  *  a  curious  instrument,  called  by  tiie  ancients  the  Uriiu 
ii;Tiiummim,*  which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stonos,  set  in  the  two  rims  of  a 
»'':  tbi>  was  in  nse  iu  ancient  times  by  persons  called  seers;  it  was  an  instrument 
'm-.c  ^-»e  of  which  thev  received  revelations  of  things  distant,  or  of  thiny^s  past  or 
f^ir^.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  home,  he  commenced  translating  the 
rir^.rvi.  bv  the  gil\  anil  power  of  God,  through  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
niri:  and  being  a  poor  writer,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a  scribe,  to 
vnte  :he  translation  as  it  came  from  his  mouth." 

T;ie  case  was  not  so  difficult  to  be  met  as  regarded  the  Spanish  manuscripts. 
"^Bu:.  niitwithstanding  the  critics  understood  the  significaticm  of  every  word  in 
:hi<  rent^rable  manuscript,  they  could  make  no  sense  of  them  as  they  lay ;  nor, 
l^rrLips,  evc-r  would,  had  not  its  author,  who  had  been  at  so  much  dull  pains  to 
Diiie  it  mysterious  been  so  kind  ns  to  leave  a  key  in  the  margin,  to  kt  tho 
OfinTo  it  that  shouhl  be  so  happy  as  to  fmd  it;  which  was  done  by  skipping 
I'Vcr  the  next  word,  from  the  top  to'  the  botti>m,  and  so  back  again.  And  though 
U  thus  hobbling  it  over,  the  critics  could  make  no  very  good  sense  of  it,  yet 
lii-T  found  iUi  author's  meaning  as  well  as  they  could  have  done,  had  he  placed 
Li;  Tords  in  their  common  ordler.     Excellent  I 

^  At  the  top  of  the  parchment  there  were  five  small  crosses  within  one  Ltrge 

''The  first  thing  in  the  writing  was  a  title  in  Arabic,  declaring  that  therein 
rai  coBt'iducd  a  prophecy  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  concerning  the  end  of 
the  world. 

-*  The  next  thing  was  a  narrative^  declaring  how  St.  Gccilius  came  by  that 
prophecy,  and  the  linen  cloth,  and  the  bone  that  were  in  it.  The  third  thing 
»as  a  commentary  of  St.  Gecilius  upon  that  prophecy.  And  last  was  a  relation 
«f  one  Father  Patrick^  by  whom  this  treasure  was  hid    in    the   Apostles* 

'  The  prt>phecj  of  St.  John  we  need  not  transcribe ;  it  resembles,  in  one 
Btitcrial  point,  the  •' revelations "  of  the  great  Joe,  in  being  suited  to  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Of  courae,  such  prophecies  or  revelations  are  most  convenient 
»iid  profiublc :  in  the  cue  case  intended  to  furnish  money,  or  a  house,  or  build- 
inn;  in  the  other  to  pat  a  check  to  the  Reformation,  and  blacken  its  agents. 
^'Flfceen  ^tMT%  being  aceomnliahed "  (aays  the  Spanish  prophecy),  « a  second 
darknew  will  ariie  in  the  northern  parU^  out  of  which  will  come  forth  a  dragon^ 

F 
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who  will  throw  seed  out  of  his  mouth,  which,  being  sown,  will  divide  the  £uth 
into  sects ; "  and  so  on. 

**  The  next  things  is  St.  Ceciliu8*s  commentary  in  Arabic,  which  the  inventors 
thought  not  fit  to  publish  in  that  or  any  other  language ;  and  all  they  tell  ua 
out  of  it  is,  that  by  an  age  is  meant  a  hundred  years;  so  that  the  faUe  prophet 
was  not  to  rise  in  the  East  till  600  years,  nor  the  diabolical  dragon  to  appear 
in  the  North  till  1500  years  after  Christ's  birth ;  but  say  nothing  of  the  three 
enemies  in  the  West,  nor  of  the  pillar  of  its  stone,  which  are  the  two  things  in 
the  prophecy  which  wanted  a  commentary  most.  But  as  it  is  plain  that,  by  the 
false  prophet  in  the  East,  Mahomet  is  meant,  and  by  the  dragon  in  the  North, 
Dr.  ]iuther ;  so  I  do  much  suspect  that  Dr.  Egidio,  and  Dr.  Constantino,  and 
Dr.  Ciizalla,  who  were  all  burnt  in  Spain  for  being  Protestants,*  in  .the  ban- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Philip  IX!,  are  the  parties  meant  by  the  three  enemiea  ia 
the  West. 

^  The  last  thing  on  this  immortal  rellum,'*  says  Dr.  Gkddes,  <*  is  a  relation  in 
Latin,  not  very  classical,  though  written  in  Nero's  days,  by  one  father  Patrick, 
a  priest,  a  proper  name  enough  for  the  relator  of  such  a  blind  story,  and  in 
truth  for  the  contriver  of  this  whole  farce,  which  has  not  so  many  aentences  as  ii 
has  blunders  in  it,  with  clear  evidences  of  its  being  supposititious. 

'*  But  as  blind  as  it  was,'*  Dr.  Geddes  continues,  **  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  was 
not  entertained  in  Spain  with  greater  joj  then  this  discovery  was ;  but  chiefly  in 
the  city  and  kingdom  of  Granada,  which,  having  been  recovered  out  of  the 
hands  of  tlie  Moors  long  after  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  had  but  a  poor  stock 
of  rdics :  the  treasures,  above  all  others,  upon  which  the  Spanish  cities  and 
towns  do  value  themselves  the  most, — a  famous  miracle-worlung  rMs  being  of 
more  advantage  to  any  phice  that  has  it,  than  twenty  fairs.** 

{To  be  concluded.) 


MEMOIR    OF   WILLIAM  SMITH,    OP    CUDWORTH, 

FATHER  OF  THE  RET.   JOHIf  SMITH,  LATE   OF  SHBFFIBLD. 

The  work  of  an  itinerant  minister  That  it  is  not  so  in  the  instance  before 
necessarily  removes  him  from  the  us  may  probably  be  attributed,  in  part, 
midst  of  his  family  connections,  and  to  the  lact  that  both  the  parents  of 
causes  him  to  spend  the  greater  por*  John  Smith  survived  him,  and  the 
tion  of  an  active  life  in  cirdes  to  which  gentle  and  amiable  spirit  of  his  excel- 
they  can  seldom  have  access,  and  in  lent  bio&^pher  shrank  from  the  re- 
which  his  parents  and  kindred,  except  sponsibiUty  of  giving  prominence  to 
by  some  happy  chance,  remain  un-  the  characters  of  living  saints,  though 
known — the  objects  of  but  little  in*  they  were  every  way  worthy  of  the 
terest  and  inquiry.  If  a  preacher  honourable  mention  which  they  did 
attract  so  much  attention  by  the  talent  receive  at  his  hands, 
or  usefulness  which  marks  his  career,  *<  In  conducting  a  love-feast  in  Car- 
that  a  memorial  of  him  in  some  per-  ver^treet  Chapel,  Sheffield,  several 
manent  form  becomes  the  medium  of  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Dixon,  at  the 
instruction,  pious  pleasure,  or  spiritual  commeucement  of  hb  introductory 
profit  to  the  church  after  his  removal  essay  to  Treffry's  Memoir  of  the  late 
from  an  extended  sphere  of  successful  Rev.  John  Smith,  **  I  heard  a  deep- 
labours,  there  is  a  probability  then  that  toned  but  tremulous  voice  exclaim :  *  I 
his  parentage  and  kindred  may  become  am  the  father  of  John  Smith ;  I  have 
known  as  widely  as  his  own  ministra-  l)een  to  visit  the  grave  of  my  son/ 
tions.    But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  These  exclamations,  accompanied  bj 

■  See  Dr.  M*Orle*s  Progreu  and  Svppremon  qftheH^ormation  m  /%mmii,  for  an  aoeount 
of  those  martyn. 
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)  emotio:if^,  produced  a  tli rilling^ 
t  i'lriuijrh  the  a-wembly.  The  good 
.r  irivr  expression  to  the  thunk- 
■?-  '*:'  his  liei&rt  tliat  God  had  i^iveii 
'iif}j  n  ?i>ii :  and  w»\i>  wrou«jht  up 
•■Ucv  at  the  thoujjUt  of  nieetiiijj 
ill  he.i\eii.  That  met'ting  has  h)ng 
i  uken  place.  Tlie  son,  iirst  in 
r,  ha?  hailed  hi^i  sire,  not  at  a 
i;!*:  in  which  one  was  prostrate  in 
.T^ve,  aT.d  the  othor  a  lUDurner  by 
hJe,  but  in  livin«;  and  blissful 
■  Uiioii^hip." 
.liiaio  .Smith  wiis  born  atCudworth, 

Itiim^lev,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
1773.  Hi:^  father,  Mark  Smith, 
i  re^ideTit  in  the  sarue  villui^e,  and 
i<  time  of  U'iliiain's  birth  knew 
R»  "f  pure  religi»>ij,  nor  did  he, 
jiiiT  rears  eubsequeuc  to  his  son's 
fTi:on,  C'Mue  to  the  knowledge  of 
tnxTh  a.4  it  U  in  Jesus.  Being 
^'bi  up  withimt  the  advantage  of  a 
•  irainin  j:,  William  was  often  found 
in-*  in  the  paths  of  viee,  when 
rfro:n  hitnie.  It  Is  true  the  Spirit 
r  i  many  tinje:4  strove  with  him 
i!.'  bi«  a]iprenticeship ;  but  like 
1.'  .SiTuuel  he  knew  not  the  Lord's 
*■  a!!ii  Cimtinueil  toscotf  at  reIi;;ion 
i  .ifi'.-r  his  marriage  and  entrance 

ba-iiie-i.  When  in  subsequent 
<  :Uiu'iitig  tu  his  first  start  in  life, 
rt-  ikccuMonied  to  say,  "All  the 
i[jri'  1  had,  besides  my  wife,  was 
]iic:ure$.  one,  the  Babes  in  the 
-J ;  I  lie  other,  a  picture  of  London." 

in  I  lie  order  of  Providence,  he 
^nci'e?<ful  in  business,  and  quickly 
It*  hou^e  suitably  furnished. 
Is  fir!tt  entrance  upon  the  divine 
took  place  under  the  following 
SHtances : — **  In  the  month  of  May, 
.""  as  he  often  related  it  after- 
i  in  the  society  lore-feasts  and 
r^ip  meetings,  **  a  lore-feast  was 
in  Mr.  Bi^mforth's  barn.  I  went, 
liin?  ti J  hare  some  sport ;  but  the 

laid  fast  hold  of  me.     1  wa^  sud- 

struck  with  deep  conviction  for 
md  constrained  to  cry  aloud  for 
f.  The  friends  prayed  with  and 
le,  and  after  a  rery  serere  struggle 
me  duration  the  Lord  set  my  soul 
erty.  I  was  born  shoutint^,  and  I 
»  holy  shout.  Oh,  my  friends,  I 
^11  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
e,  the  Lord  forgare  my  sins,  and 
tout  it.  Glory  1^  to  his  name." 
ter  hiA  eonrenion  he  met  in  class 

Mr.  Willian  Moore,  a    pious, 


benevolent,  and  sensible  man,  who 
proved  to  him  a  wise  spiritual  in- 
structor in  tlie  things  of  («od.  Our 
brother  boc.inie  an  ai>t  scholar  in  the 
school  of  Christ »  nnd  his  after  life  fully 
evinced  tlnit  he  was  no  niuslirooin 
convert.  By  the  grace  of  God  he 
became  steadfast  in  the  faith,  ready  to 
endure  h.irdncss  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Clirist. 

Uii  soon  took  nn  active  part  in  all 
the  social  means  of  grace,  especially  in 
meetings  for  prayer.  His  energetic 
and  earnest  supplications  often  added 
greatly  to  their  attractiveness  and  in- 
terest, and  to  the  spiritu  il  benefit  of 
the  hearers.  His  zeal, lit  as  it  were  by 
a  flash  of  lightning  from  the  cloud  of 
glory  above  the  mercy  seat,  burnt  wiih 
a  fl.ime  steady  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  lasting  as  life  itself. 

Until  the  year  1804,  he  went  on  in 
glorious  strength  in  his  Christian  course, 
not  only  rendering  himself  useful  to 
the  church  in  connection  with  pmycr 
meetings,  but  exhorting  and  beseech- 
ing sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
and  briniiinir  tlie  sorrowful  and  weep- 
ing penitents  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Early  in  that  year  he  opened  his  heart 
freely  to  Brother  Timothy  8vkes,  of 
Shafton,  near  Burnsli*y.  wIjo  Iuis  fur- 
nished us  with  nniny  of  the  particulars 
of  the  present  memoir,  when  it  appears 
tijat  his  mind  had  been  considerably 
exercised  upon  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing. "I  tliink,"  he  said,  "God  has 
ciiSed  me  to  preach :  do  you  think  I 
should  try?"  The  advice  he  received 
was  encouraging ;  he  soon  after  opened 
his  commission,  and  God  blessed  him 
in  his  work  in  very  deed. 

Being  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  began  to  preach,  having  re- 
ceived in  his  youth  but  a  very  limited 
education,  and  possessing  but  little 
acquaintance  with  books,  there  being 
no  library  within  an  accessible  distance 
of  his  native  village,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  to  any  thoughtful 'reader 
that  his  pulpit  exercises  were  marked 
by  many  deficiencies,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  his  rii)er  years 
were  assiduously  devoted  to  business. 
Correct  4anguage,  sublime  oratory,  and 
profound  theology  will  not  be  expected 
hi  sermons  produced  by  men  trained 
in  such  circumst-nices,  although  the 
signs  of  their  apostleship  may  be  cU-ar 
and  indubitable  to  the  spuritually- 
miuded.  But  Brother  Smith's  deft  ^ 
p  2 
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of  language  and  styla  did  not  hinder 
hia  usefulness.  He  entered  upon  the 
work  in  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  and 
humble  dependence  upon  the  evan- 
gelical promise ;  and  being  mighty  in 
praver,  as  well  as  earnest  and  mithful 
in  declaring  the  truth  of  God, "  showers 
of  blessings"  often  descended  upon 
the  congregations  of  God's  people  to 
whom  he  was  called  to  minister. 

His  powerful  gift  in  prayer  rendered 
him  peculiarly  useful  in  connection 
with  those  means  of  grace  which  in 
Wesleyan  usage  often  supply  the  lack 
of  regular  preaching  services  in  coun- 
try villages  —  meetings  iu  private 
houses,  or  in  the  village  chapel  or 
pi'eaching-room,  for  social  prayer. 
These  have  often  been  the  glory  of 
Methodism ;  and  when  conducted  with 
energy,  discretion,  and  zeal,  well 
attended  by  churcii  members  and 
officers,  and  held  with  regularity,  have 
done  much  to  spread  the  savour  of 
piety  and  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
through  districts  but  scantily  blessed 
with  opportunities  for  the  dispensation 
of  the  word  of  life;  and  in  such 
meetings  the  talents  of  our  late  bro- 
ther shone  with  redoubled  lustre.  In 
lovefeasts,  missionary  meetings,  tea- 
meetings,  and  other  kindred  assem- 
blies, he  also  took  a  lively  interest,  and 
often  appeared  to  great  advantage. 

He  had  a  happy  method  of  instruct- 
ing young  disciples  in  religion,  and  in 
return  was  much  beloved  both  by  them 
and  by  the  Sunday  scholars,  who  were 
accustomed  to  listen  with  great  atten- 
tion to  his  friendly  and  loving  ad- 
dresses. To  his  own  children  he  mani- 
fested the  strongest  attachment;  and 
when  his  son,  hb  only  son,  became  a 
burning  and  shining  light  in  the  Wes- 
leyan ministry,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 
"  God  has  answered  my  prayers,"  lie 
said;  *'my  John  is  just  what  I  wanted 
him  to  be.  Oh,  what  pretty  letters  he 
sends  me  t  I  read  some  of  them  after 
I  have* done  preaching,  and  they  do 
mend  my  poor  sermon.'' 

Mrs.  Smith  was  often  afflicted,  being 
the  subject  of  a  low  nervous  liffection ; 
her  frame  in  consequence  was  delicate, 
and  her  mind  at  times  desponding. 
Otherwise  she  was  naturally  quick- 
witted and  shrewd,  a  considerate  and 
affectionate  helpmeet  and  companion 
to  our  late  brother  in  the  journey  of 
life.  He  was  ever  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate husband  in  circumstances  cal- 


culated to  try  his  Christian  graces,  and 
call  forth  all  his  sympathies.  Yet  he 
did  not  suffer  his  family  afflictions  to 
hinder  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  public  duties  as  an  ambassador 
of  heaven  to  his  rebellious  brethren ; 
and  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  hia 
partner,  when  his  engagements  de- 
tained him  late  in  the  evening,  he 
would  say,  "  I  have  the  Lord's  work  to 
do,  and  how  can  1  leave  some  crying 
for  mercy  till  God  sets  their  souls  at 
liberty  ?  My  soul  has  been  on  tiptoe 
for  heaven ;  and  thou  wouldst  have 
been  delighted  too,  if  thou  liadst  heard 
us  sing,  *  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow,*  over  many  souls  getting 
into  liberty."  In  desponding  mooda, 
the  response  would  sometimes  be, 
*<Yes,  you  are  often  telling  me  of 
these  things  when  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing at  home.  Ton  will  be  finding  me 
dciid  in  bed  some  night."  To  this  our 
brother  has  occasionally  replied,  **  My 
lass,  thou  wouldst  go  to  heaven,  and 
would  get  thy  wish,  for  I  have  heard 
thee  say  thou  wantest  to  go  there.  The 
Lord  is  fitting  thee  for  his  glory,  for 
*  whom  the  Lord  loves  he  chastens.' " 

**  My  recollections  of  my  late  grand- 
father," writes  Mr.  John  Webster,  a 
respected  local  preadier  in  the  Shef- 
field West  Ou-cuit,  "are  of  a  most 
interesting  character.  Several  years 
of  my  early  life  were  spent  under  his 
roof.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he 
set  a  bright  example;  for  uniform 
kindness,  love,  and  generosity  I  have 
not  met  with  his  equal.  Without  a 
spark  of  selfishness,  he  seemed  to  live 
for  the  happiness  of  those  around  him  ; 
and  the  varying  circumstances  of  his 
life  abundantly  proved  that  these  truly 
Christian  characteristics  thoroughly 
imbued  the  whole  man,  and  that  hia 
was  no  mere  surface  religion. 

"  During  many  years  he  was  blessed 
with  prosperity,  everything  both  in  his 
family  and  his  worldly  circumstances 
being  calculated  to  conduce  to  his  hap- 
piness. He  had  but  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter:  his  son  was  filling' 
one  of  the  most  elevated  positions  in 
human  society,  that  of  a  Cbristiau 
minister,  and  was  labouring  with  apos- 
tolical zeal  and  success.  The  daughter, 
my  beloved  mother,  was  settled  com- 
fortably in  a  respectable  sphere.  He 
was  Idmself  inthe  enjoyment  of  robust 
health,  laying  out  his  strength  for  use- 
fulness in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 
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In  the5o  felicitous  circumstances,  be 
▼A?  empluiticallr  a  happy  man,  and 
hfr  hritt  to  aiound.  Though  his 
ttbtiJiiii'ie*  were  not  of  a  hi^h  order, 
»t:  I  never  met  with  a  man  who  more 
wrstveriiisjrlv  u-^ed  the  one  tiiloiit  com- 
7::: ted  to  him,  and  so  assiduou^lj 
iibiHired  witli  it  in  the  cau»c  of  Christ. 
He  Wit*  a  firm  supporter  of  all  the 
is^titntions  peculiar  to  Methodism, 
Umd^  *troni7  faith  in  its  principles, 
nd  their  adaptability  to  tlie  spiritual 
»4ris  of  mankiiHl,  supporting  them 
with  c«-»r\liiility  and  without  reserva- 
ti<>n.  Chie  fact,  illustrative  of  this 
fc»tare,  occurs  to  rue.  If  I  recollect 
riL-hilj,  lie  Wiis  the  leader  of  three 
fVs^s.  On  one  occasion  I  noticed 
tUt  he  contributed  weekly  in  each  of 
th<-!!i.  and  inquired  if  it  was  usual  or 
•+]i::atrtrT  to  do  so.  He  replied,  *  It 
is  not  usual  or  obligatory,  but  I  do  it 
V'  an  example  to  others.*  This  prac- 
livv  he  ci^niinued  for  years. 

"There  wa%howeTer,a  period  of  trial 
»M^M4ching.  In  his  old  age,  God, 
TfitKe  w»y  is  in  the  deep  and  whose 
fi"N!ep*aro  not  known,  permitted  the 
b'^Arv  <4iint  to  fall  into  circumstances 
CH-culated  to  excite  to  anguish  every 
f«?r;in;*  sympathy  of  his  nature,  and 
wL  into  exercise  every  Christian  grace. 
His  beloved  son,  by  ahnost  super- 
hii!iuin  exertions,  wore  out  an  iron 
ciiu^titution,  and,  amidst  wonderful  sue- 
{■^^4^  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  the 
*4rrior  was  stricken  down  by  death. 
The  famiW  of  his  daughter  became 
reduced  in  circumstances  through 
eiiLwi  not  uncommon  in  society :  she, 
to>s  >irkened,  drooped,  and  died  a  year 
after  her  brother  was  laid  in  the  grare. 
The  failure  of  one  to  whom  he  had 
lent  his  sarins;  the  diversion  from 
bim  of  a  legacy  of  considerable  amount 
thrriujrh  fraud;  and  various  losses  in 
bi«  owB  business,  conspired  to  embar- 
r4«s  and  reduce  his  means  of  living  at 
the  very  time  that  the  bereft  families 
(if  his  children  claimed  his  utmost  sym- 
pathy mud  needed  his  help.  As  he 
knfwkowto  abound,  however,  he  knew 
also  how  to  he  abated.  An  old  divine 
bw  said  '  Untried  grace  is  no  grace ;' 
■ad  mr  j^randfathery  passe<l  through  the 
heat  of  proaperity,  as  well  as  through 
the  ftimace  of  ainietion  and  adversity, 
not  only  unbart,  bat  as  gold  purified 
ny  fire. 

"  I  watdied  bia  conduct  at  this  pe- 
riod doaelyy  and  was  deeply  impressed 


with  the  spirit  of  entire  submission  to 
the  dispensation  of  Goil  which  he  ex- 
hibited. The  loss  of  his  son  was, 
perhaps,  the  keenest  stroke — the  bit- 
terest portion  of  his  cup.  1  have  now 
before  me  a  letter  of  his  sun,  which 
shows  the  strength  of  the  afl'ection  he 
bore  hi?n,  even  to  tlie  laving  down  of 
his  life  in  his  stead,  that  he  might  he 
spared  for  extended  usefulness  *  Tlie 
last  time  I  was  over  at  Cudworth,' 
writes  the  son,  *  you  touched  me  in  a 
very  tender  spot.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  forgotten  what  you  said  one  even- 
ing when  we  sat  by  tlie  fire,  but  I  have 
not,  nor  shall  I  ever,  althougli  I  made 
no  observation  at  the  time.  You  said, 
if  it  could  be,  you  should  like  to  die  in 
my  stead.  This  was  to  me  a  crowning 
of  your  long  continued  and  growing 
kimlness  and  affection.  I  have  often 
felt,  and  still  feel  grateful  for  such  a 
father.'" 

IIow  tender  the  love  of  the  true 
Christian  father — how  lovely  the  filijil 
response  of  the  dying  minister! 

After  the  loss  of  such  a  son,  the 
death  of  an  only  daughter  could  not  fail 
to  be  sorely  felt ;  vet  after  tenderly 
watching  over  her  dying  moments,  with 
meek  resign. >tion  lie  laid  her  dust  in 
the  tonil),  joyful  in  the  h<»pe  of  her 
glorious  resurrection.  Under  all  his 
other  trials  and  bereavements,  also,  he 
manfully  struggled,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Christian  hero,  having  strong 
faith  in  God.  In  the  last  letter  he 
wrote  to  his  grandson,  Brother  Web- 
ster, he  alludes  to  his  circumstances 
thus : — "  I  have  frequently  said  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  my  work  and 
praise  the  Lord :  but  of  late  1  have 
thought,  if  I  have  not  work  to  do, 
what  will  become  of  us?  However, 
it  has  been  a  hmg  harvest,  and  at  pre- 
sent I  have  plenty  to  do  beforehand, 
the  Lortl  be  praised  for  it.  I  have  been 
tempted  to  despond,  but  the  Lord  h>is 
been  wonderfully  good.  I  have  been 
very  poorly,  and  think  sometimes  my 
work  is  nearly  over.  The  Lord  bless 
you." 

Brother  Smith's  disposition  was  na- 
turally  mild.  He  was  easy  to  l>e 
entreated,  ready  to  forgive  and  pass 
over  oflences  on  the  least  appearance 
of  amendment  It  was  this  disposition, 
rendered  still  more  gentle  and  indul- 
gent by  the  indwelling  grsce  of  God, 
which  laid  him  open  in  his  business  to 
the  arts  of  designing  men,  and  induced 
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those  worldly  difficulties  already  refer- 
red to.  At  a  period  of  extremity,  how- 
ever, the  providence  of  Qod  brought 
friends  to  his  aid,  who  generously 
removed  his  difficulties,  and  he  re- 
mained unshackled  by  debt,  though 
with  restricted  means,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Soon  after  this  circumstance  his 
strength  appeared  to  fail ;  but  he  con- 
tinued, without  any  very  perceptible 
difference  to  the  eye  of  a  casual  ob- 
server, to  attend  both  to  his  bui^iness 
and  his  engagements  in  the  church. 
Like  a  faithful  steward,  he  kept  all  his 
accounts  adjusted,  so  that  he  was  ready 
for  the  Master's  call  whenever  it  should 
be  heard.  A  strong  presentiment 
rested  on  his  mind  that  that  call  would 
be  suddenly  given.  **1  do  think,**  be 
often  said,  '*  I  shall — 

*  My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down. 
And  oease  at  once  to  work  and  live.'  ** 

The  closing  scene  of  his  life  is  thus 
narrated  by  Brother  Sykes : — 

'<  Mr.  Yates,  the  junior  minister  in 
the  circuit,  requested  Brother  Smith 
to  supply  his  place  at  Brierley,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  19th, 
1839,  and  obtained  his  consent,  though 
he  was  rather  busy  in  his  emplovment. 
He  set  off  a  little  too  late,  took  his  top 
coat  and  stick,  and  hurried  on  to 
Brierley.  On  arriving  at  the  village, 
he  called  at  Mr.  Battison^s,  whose  ser- 
vant girl  said  to  him,  *  Will  you  take 
anything  before  you  go  to  the  chapel? 
Master  is  not  at  home,  but  he  said  you 
are  to  have  whatever  you  like.'  He 
answered,  *  No,  my  lass,  nothing  till  I 
come  back  from  the  ohapel.'  Tliese 
were  the  last  words  he  was  beard  to 
utter.  He  left  there  his  coat  and  stick, 
and  walked  quickly  towards  the  chapel ; 
but  when  within  a  few  yards  of  his 
destination  he  fell  prostrate,  struck 
suddenly  by  the  hand  of  death.  Ills 
dying  moan  was  heard  by  a  man  who 
was  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
family,  and  who  ran  out  of  his  house  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  lie  found 
Brother  Smith  lying  on  the  ground, 
helpless  and  speechless,  and  called  a 
surgeon  who  lived  just  at  hand ;  but 
before  his  arrival,  though  no  time  was 
lost,  the  viral  spark  had  fled.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  premonition,  he  ceased 
<  at  once  to  work  and  live.'  Thus  ended 
the  life  of  one  who  was  most  beloved 
by  those  who  knew  him  best."  Many 
fall  as  sudden ;  few  as  safe. 


Delightful  testimony  is  borne  by  sur. 
viving  relatives  and  friends  to  the 
excellency  of  Brother  Smith's  character 
and  conduct  in  the  varied  circumstances 
of  his  life.  <*  As  a  husband,"  writes  his 
grandson,  from  whose  judicious  re- 
marks we  have  already  quoted  largely, 
'*he  was  an  example  of  kindness  and 
affection  in  circumstances  which  im- 
posed many  cares  and  strongly  claimed 
his  sympathy.  As  a  parent,  he  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  love  he 
bore  his  children  was  deep-rooted,  and 
exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  forth 
from  them  corresponding  feelings.  His 
affectionate  heart  was  deeply  coocemed 
for  the  welfare  of  his  grandchildren, 
the  survivors  of  whom  have  the  most 
lively  recollection  of  his  intense  anxiety 
on  their  account.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  joy  and  interest  he  manifested  when 
I  first  began  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. We  subsequently  travelled  many 
miles  together  in  this  sacred  employ- 
ment, and  enjoyed  many  seasons  of 
blessing  in  common.  In  one  of  his 
letters  lie  says,  *  We  are  glad  to  hear 
you  are  giving  yourself  to  the  Lord 
and  his  cause,  and  trying  to  be  useful 
in  your  day  and  generation,  by  labour- 
ing in  the  best  of  causes.  Blessed  em- 
ployment! In  the  name  of  the  Lord 
go  forward  I  and  may  he  crown  your 
labours  abundantly,  and  make  you  a 
blessing  Uf  the  people  among  whom 
you  labour.' 

*<As  a  kbourer  in  God's  vineyard, 
he  was  earnest  to  a  degree ;  sealous 
for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
and  Qod  blessed  his  efforts  with  abun- 
dance of  success,  many  being  the  seals 
of  his  ministry. 

'*  As  a  Christian  man,  he  was  a  pat- 
tern of  meekness,  goodness,  and  cha- 
rity—that charity  which  worketh  no 
harm  to  others  by  word  or  deed.  An 
instance  of  his  liberality  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  occurred  at  a  time  when' 
he  was  com;>arativelyprou»erou8.  The 
house  of  hui  friend,  Mr.  Timothy 
Sykes,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  set  on 
fire — ^a  calamity  which  overwhelmed 
him  with  disaster.  My  grandfather 
not  only  liberally  contributed  to  his 
necessities,  but  spent  many  days  in 
soliciting  subscriptions  on  bis  behalf, 
and  thus  obtained  for  his  relief  a  con- 
siderable sum. 

"  He  was  eminently  a  meek  man, 
preferring  others  before  himself,  and 
r^oicing  in  that  he  himself  was  made 
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Inr.  'Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  uprig'ht;  for  the  end  of 
tkt  man  is  peac'e.' '' 

lo  ch)fiiiii^  this  brief  memorial  of  a 
liSTsble  bat  pious  and  useful  local 
pmcber,  the  reflection  is  full  of  inter- 
N  And  inatruction,  that  to  tiie  exam- 
ple ;4nd  teaching  of  such  a  father 
nuy  who  have  acloroed  the  Wesleyan 
iuo»[iT  have  owed  the  determination 
V.  their  after  career,  and  received  that 
etnefit  bent  of  mind  which  led  them 
li  v«k  ahoTe  all  things  el»e  the  ezten- 
^ko  of  the  Redeemer'rt  kingdom  by 
t}ie  inittnt  application  of  the  doctrines 
ofttlrauou  bj  j^race,  through  faith,  to 
^  hearU  and  consciences  of  their 
htatn.  Xo  dou>»t  the  self-wicrifioinn^ 
ifcrit  ot'  Jf>hn  Smith's  father  exercised 
i  poverfui  influence  u|)on  the  son, 
vRkflnzh  that  influence  might  be  im- 
^HCfptiblj  felt,  nnd  nerer  distinctly 
KkB«>wlcd*red.  The  force  of  charac- 
ter, howerer,  is  such  that  men  are 
«ftM  guided  through  life  by  principles 
Thich  in  childhood  they  liavc  seen 
Hia^^tnted  and  exemplified  in  the  per- 
M  vf  a  beloved  instructor ;  and  to 
nA  caoiies,  operating  silently  and 
Mretlj,  the  church  has  been  indebted 


for  some  of  her  best  and  wisest  minis- 
ters, who  have  been  burning  and  shin- 
ing lights  scattering  the  rays  of  divine 
truth  around  their  path,  and  showing 
in  a  short  life  more  of  the  vigour  and 
purity  and  essence  of  Christianity,  by 
the  energetic  working  out  of  a  single 
principle,  than  is  often  resultant  from 
the  harmonious  coutbination  of  nu- 
merous gifts  and  graces  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  consistently  and 
unreprovingly  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  In  this  the  grace  of 
God  is  specially  manifested,  and  his 
sovereignty  exercised;  and  we  adore 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
which  so  selects  and  plnces  its 
agents,  that  while  the  individuals  of 
one  class  become  patterns  of  sober- 
minded  stability,  those  of  another, 
with,  perhaps,  fewer  gifts,  are  trained 
and  strengthened  to  become  hardy, 
enterprLMing  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and 
permitted,  in  a  brilliunt  career  of  con- 
quest, to  bring  home  many  sons  to 
glory,  the  trophies  of  redeeming  love, 
and  the  fruit  of  that  zeal  which  con- 
sumes the  frame  and  sliortens  the  days 
of  genuine  martyr-spirits. 


ftssons  in  iJaraWes. 


TWO  SKETCHES. 


1.  THE  VERT    CL.EVER  TOUNO  WOMA!f. 

A  VERT  clever  young  woman  is  So- 
phia Dixon — ^"  quite  a  genus,"  as  her 
nMinma  once  informed  mc  in  a  confiden- 
tial whisper.  What  does  she  do? 
Talk-  by  the  yard.  Kills  time  by 
vlifOesale.  Loves  by  arithmetic — 
fr'Oiiting  up  her  lorers  as  though  the 
ffon  it  required  were  pro<hgious, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  balancing  their 
npposed  weight  in  £  s.  d.  to  a  hair. 
Siny*  f«>r  *•  exfjectations."  Plays  for 
mjbaae.  Writes  incomprehensibly. 
Reads  by  nul.  Patronises  «fast** 
literatmv.  Studies  crochet-work : — 
Item,  eoloors  as  seen  in  Berlin  wool. 
Itai^  shapes  as  seen  in  the  Paris 
bithiopfl.  liem,  stuffs  as  sold  at  the 
iilk-inereer*s: — her  risitations  being 
H  inach  dreaded  by  the  young  men 
of  the  eitaUiflhment  as  a  whole 
tvalanehe    of   young   ladies  with   a 


moderate  share  of  unreason.  Her 
attainments  as  a  connoisseur  of  milli- 
nery are  lofty  r  and  her  enthusiasm 
**  for  the  public  good  "  frequently  leads 
her  to  spend  more  than  her  purse  con- 
tains for  some  "  love  of  a  bonnet,"  or 
some  other  falfal,  which,  in  another 
month,  is  thrown  aside.  Her  purse, 
by  the  bye,  is  a  very  sharaefacea  one : 
a  silken  gewgaw  that  never  looked 
true  charity  in  the  face. 

Her  speaking  is,  of  course,  clever, 
though  not  always  correct.  She  has 
"the  slightest  lisp  in  the  world" — a 
graoe  of  speech  acquired  with  so  much 
patience  and  perseverance,  that  she 
might  almost  have  learned  a  language 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

She  is  frequently  engaged  in  draw- 
ing. Of  her  achievements  in  this  art  I 
cannot  give  much  definite  information ; 
but  a  very  skilful  gentleman-artist  htt 
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been  heard  to  say  that  they  were  like 
nothing  he  had  ever  seen.  The  chief 
use,  or  abuse,  she  makes  of  her  pencil, 
18  to  sketch  caricatures  of  her  "  dear, 
dear  friends."  These  post-Raphaelite 
productions  are  kept  very  carefully 
under  lock  and  key :  when  Mrs.  A. 
calls,  she  is  favoured ,  on  condition  of 
profound  secrecy,  with  a  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  B.'s  portrait :  haif-an-hour  after- 
wards Mrs  B.  arrives,  and  is  shown, 
on  the  same  solemn  condition,  Mrs. 
A.*8  distorted  physiognomy;  where- 
upon both  these  self-satisfied  ladies 
cannot  help  remarking,  '*  What  a  clever 
young  woman !  '* 

Another  of  Miss  Sophia's  favourite 
pursuits  is  "matchmaking."  In  the 
whole  art  of  courtship, — airs,  tempers, 
high-spirit,  "proper  pride,**  coolness, 
petty  quarrels,  reconciliations,  confi- 
dants, love-tokens,  flirting,  pouting, 
and  all  the  etceteras  of  courtship— she 
is  an  adept.  Nothing  gratifies  her  more 
than  to  oe  made  a  confidant  by  love- 
smitten  nymphs  of  her  acquaintance, 
to  whose  simplicity  she  never  fails  to 
impart  some  precious  dole  of  her  supe- 
rior wisdom. 

In  her  own  department  she  is  a 
tolerably  clever  actress:  knows  how 
to  sit  gracefully,  with  handkerchief 
depending  low;  how  to  stand  pen- 
sively, with  hands  meekly  crossed ;  is 
quite  familiar  with  the  best  method  of 
dropping  a  glove,  so  that  some  nice 
young  man  may  have  the  felicity 
of  picking  it  up ;  and  knows  where  to 
lose  her  parasol,  so  that  somebody  is 
sure  to  find  it. 

Her  cleverness  in  tight  lacing  has 
mere  than  once  induced  fainting  fits  of 
a  very  serious  character;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  belts 
and  bands,  her  bacK  has  grown  some- 
what awry.  She  flatters  herself  that 
she  looks  perfectlv  upright ;  but  other 
eyes  can  see  her  shoulders  bent  with  an 
untimely  weakness.  Her  breaithin? 
is  short;  her  arms  soon  exhausted. 
Her  walk,  when  too  tired  to  affect  a 
mincing  ^ait,  is  pitiably  feeble.  Her 
eyes,  periodically  illuminated  for  the 
astonishment  of  mankind,  at  other 
times  scarcely  move  in  their  sockets, 
and  are  as  meaningless  as  lustreless. 

Her  age  nobody  knows :  she  may  be 
twenty- two ;  she  may  be  thirty-two, — 
ten  years  isn't  much.  She  is  *'  a  young 
lady,''  and  seems  to  think  she  will 
always  be  a  young  lady.     She  gene- 


rally goes  to  bed  "  bored  to  death,"  but 
comes  to  life  again  about  noon, — a 
resuscitation  much  dreaded  by  the  poor 
diminutive  little  servant-maid,  who, 
under  pretence  of  being  instructed 
in  the  duties  of  a  lady's-maid,  is  sum- 
moned by  the  yawning  lady  to  assist 
her  in  dressing.  I  almost  wish  1  had 
some  Topsical  extravagances  to  relate 
of  this  slave  of  all-work;  but  her  poor, 
lonely,  despised  little  soul  seems  too 
much  crushed  bv  the  clever  pride  and 
independence  of  her  employers  to  b^ 
guilty  of  anything  like  merriment. 

Sophia  is  mistress  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate mock  ignorance.  "  De — ar  me ! " 
she  exclaims,  and  knows  no  more  con- 
cerning the  thing  talked  about  than 
her  interlocutor.  "  Never  heard  such 
a  thing  in  all  my  life ;  ** — when  scarcely 
a  day  passes  but  she  deals  out  hun- 
dreds of  such  things  in  a  rather  mas- 
culine voice.  She  is  no  navigator,  but 
loves  the  art  of  sounding;  and  the 
indirect  inquiries  which  she  can  make 
when  searching  out  a  secret  are  some- 
thing wonderful. 

With  all  these  several  proofs  of  her 
positive  humanity,  there  are  times 
when  you  would  think  her,  not  indeed 
an  angel,  but,  at  least,  "  all  soul ; ''  or, 
as  she  herself  expresses  it,  "  all  thole/* 
To  hear  her  exclaim  "  I  vow,"  "  I  pro- 
test," &c.  &c.,  you  would  think  her  a 
most  energetic  creature — one  incapa- 
ble of  doing  anything  by  halves.  To 
listen  to  her  borrowed  criticisms  upon 
various  authors,  one  might  suppose  her 
reading  of  a  very  extensive  character. 
And  then  her  poetry — her  "effusions!" 
Here  truly  her  powers  of  mystification 
are  so  great,  and  so  much  is  "  left  to 
the  imagination,"  that  a  full  under- 
standing is  not  to  be  expected  from 
common  minds. 

One  feature  of  her  character  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  or  we  shall  do  her 

freat  injustice  She  holds  as  one  ot 
er  highest  attainments  the  habit  of 
affecting  indifference  or  interest  to 
everything  and  everybody  according  to 
circumstances.  This  is  the  acme  of 
her  wisdom — the  sweetest  sounding 
bell  in  her  cap  of  pride.  Sometimes 
**  Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ; " 

and  sometimes  she  is  all  milk  and 
honey,  —  sugaring  her  words  with 
touching  pathos,  and  bending  her  per- 
son with  an  assumed  humility. 
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n.  TITE  GIRL    TTITO     T^AS    NOBODl'. 

.Veit  »I(K»r  to  Mr.  IDixoii's  dwelling 
.'"fi^rlwho  is  **  nobody.'*  Avery 
(::>f.uin«-{eiitatioii.s  body  she  is, — one 
LrtntTtrr  made  a  noise  in  the  world, 
jLii rhii appears  a  very  unlikely  person 
to"vitaie''her  fell oijir- creatures.  lu- 
drti  her  •'proToking'  stupidity" — I 
qixefrosn  Mism  Sophift's  plirase-book, 
-ij  most  refresh  ing".  Jenny  Martin 
Rsictla  one  of  that  most  excellent 
piiiivopUr  (embAlmed  be  his  me- 
&!yl)  trho  knew  when  tlie  world  gave 
iim  elhow-rt>«->m  enough-  Scanning 
ibe snail  dimension is  of  his  apartments 
WMrki  contemptuously,  a  friend 
etliimod.  "Why  you  haven't  room 
fwa^h  to  pwin jj  a  cat . "  **  My  friend," 
WilLhe  philosopher,  **  Z  dorCt  want  to 
m%j  a  cnt."  A  reply  that  deserves 
im\rble  tablet  and  golden  letters. 
^Kther  Jenny  ever  salt  at  this  great 
ttiu*  feet,  I  'very  much  doubt ;  but 
WTtiinlT  she  had  something  of  his 
r^rit.  Blessnij;  God  for  the  bri<,'ht, 
z.:6^\i<  juu,  and  the  sweet,  fresh  air; 
-iWking  him  morning  and  evening 
»iiii  eamestnesji  and  simplicity  for 
eniieutment'a  fare — food  and  raiment ; 
-^■reply  conscious  of  the  importatice 
rf  sniriiual  purity  and  moral  fruit- 
W^tw;  and  enjoying  holy  communion 
with  tlw  Father  of  spirits ;— she  *  is  of 
»mwk,  prAyerfid,  and  trustful  spirit; 
inJ  far  better  acquainted  with  pnic- 
t:»l  ^liuesa  than  many  a  learned 
R»llf;riiin  who  traverses  the  wide  ex- 
pansi  of  Greek  and  Rabbinical  litera- 
t:ire,  and  wears  the  honours  of  a  D.D. 
Po^KeiLsed  of  a  goixl,  wholesome,  plain 
£ice.  9he  thinks  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
pencil  her  eyebrows,  or  to  avoid  smil- 
in;  lest  her  clieeks  should  wrinkle. 
Nt-At  in  attire,  she  never  has  to 
tpfilogtse  for  '*  slommockiug.''  Gkntle 
i&  demeanour,  she  is  equally  quick 
in  thought  and  movement.  Although 
ocTer  known  to  create  *<  a  sensation/* 
her  actiyity  in  household  duties  is  one 
of  the  moskt  pleasant  studies  of  "  natural 
Bkagic'*  one  can  think  of.  She  does 
Eot  anderatand  how  any  duty  can  be 
mean,  and  consequently  does  not  go 
about  them  in  a  soame-faced  manner. 
Her  tittle  hands  are  certainly  somewhat 
harder  and  fatter  than  Sophia^s,  but 
there  isn't  a  finger  of  the  ten  that 
doesn't  look  ''as  though  it  meant  it.** 
1^  ihe  likes  to  have  **  a  long  day**  before 
lier,  the  rises  early,  and  takes  care  to 
begin  the  day  welL 


Her  neighbour.  Miss  Dixon,  has  dis- 
covered that  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  is 
a  necessary  and  most  useful  stimulus, 
but  Jenny,  like  the  Reclmbites,  drinks 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink.  Ladies 
who  wish  to  get  up  a  very  pretty  illness 
— a  most  elegant  indisposition— should 
keep  late  hours  and  drink  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine  to  "support  nature." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  ways 
to  disease  and  ruin. 

Jenny  sketches  with  ^eat  facility, 
and  spends  much  more  time  than  sen- 
timental Sophia  in  drawing  and  colour- 
ing, but  with  a  very  different  object  in 
view — an  excessively  vulgar  one,  many 
would  tell  us:  she  receives  trifling 
sums  occasionally  for  her  productions, 
and  the  money  thus  obtained  is  "  lent 
to  the  Lord."  "  She  stretcheth  out  her 
hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy."  The 
widow  and  the  fatherless  know  her 
step.  The  sick  and  the  suffering 
look  upon  her  as  a  frifud.  Her  hands  do 
not  "  hold  the  distaff,"  but  her  needle 
is  well  used,  and  not  for  herself  only. 

Must  I  confess  it  ?  She  knows  very 
little  about  crochet-work  I  Strange — 
passing  strange  ;  but  so  it  is. 

She  studies  harmony  and  singing  in 
order  that  she  may  assist  her  blind 
father  in  his  duties  as  a  professor  of 
music,  and  add  to  his  enjoyments  by 
singing  his  favourite  airs. 

She  writes  pleasant,  profitable 
epistles  to  various  young  friends  and 
relatives — most  |of  them  poorer  than 
herself;  and  most  sedulously  keeps 
open  a  way  of  communication  with 
them,  hoping  to  do  them  good. 

In  conversation,  "she  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom."  In  reading,  she 
seizes  diligently  the  spare  minutes,  as 
they  are  called,  contriving  to  read 
many  valuable  works  on  different 
branches  of  science;  and,  eschewing 
daily  expenditure  of  time  over  a  news- 
paper, contents  herself  with  a  very  brief 
weekly  summary  of  the  wide  world's 
news. 

Jenny  has  no  servants  to  command — 
except  mdeed  it  be  the  merry,  chubby- 
faced  boy  who  leads  her  father  about 
from  place  to  place.  Ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  her,  and  you  will  soon  find 
that  the  law  of  kindness  written  uyon 
her  lips  has  won  his  heart :  "  She  s  a 
stunner,**  is  his  characteristic  opinion ; 
and  away  he  goes,  whistling  "  There's 
a  good  time  coming." 
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Yes,  there  are  g^od  souls  and  true, 
by  whom  this  UDassuming  maiden  is 
thought  to  be  somebody.  When,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  her  father  sits 
down  to  the  little  chamber-org-an,  and 
her  Toice — as  sweet  a  voice  as  he  shall 
hear  until  he  enter  the  New  Jerusalem 
— fills  with  liquid  tnelody  «*  the  stilly 
night  f — ^when  her  mother  seats  her- 
self gently  beside  the  companion  of  her 
youth,  and,  watching  his  impassioned 
countenance,  smiles  a  holy  sympathy ; — 
when  he  bids  his  belovea  daughter  put 
her  hand  in  his,  and,  seated  between 
mother  and  child,  talks  with  them  of 
the  hoped-for  consummation  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage ;— at  such  times 
there  are  tender  throbbing  hearts  to 
whom  the  quiet  girl  is  a  being  of  no 
common  order. 

When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they 
are  joined  by  a  friend  who  has  by  some 
means  discoTered  Jenny's  worth, — a 
young  man  of  no  mean  standing  in 
Chrbtian  society — as  honest  as  he  is 
handsome — as  devout  as  he  is  cheerful 
— as  faithful  as  he  is  fervent ; — when, 
just  as  though  he  couldn't  help  it,  he 
reads  her  face — her  voice — her  man- 
ners— her  speech,  and  so  puts  a  plea- 
sant sort  of  restraint  upon  her  which 
only  adds  an  additional  charm  to  her 
simplicity ;  our  gentle  lassie  seems,  in 
truth,  to  be  somebody.  Too  wise — too 
honest — ^to  disfigure  the  index  of  her 
soul,  her  thoughts  look  out  at  every 
feature  of  her  speaking  face,  and  give 
it  a  cliarm  which  few  handsomer  faces 
possess. 

When  the  day  of  rest  arrives,  and, 


after  reading  some  precious  things 
from  the  book  of  books  to  her  father, 
she  takes  her  accustomed  place  as  a 
teacher  in  the  sabbath  school,  and  the 
smiling  little  ones  greet  her  with  un- 
mistakeable  affection,  and  listen  with 
attention  and  interest  to  her  instruc- 
tions, her  even-paced  life  acquires  an 
additional  value  m  our  eyes. 

A  year  or  two  ago  she  was  strongly 
urged,  by  all  the  inducements  which 
the  comparative  povertv  of  her  parents 
presented,  to  qualify  herself  for  the 
concert»room.  Wealth — ^fame — the  de- 
li&;hts  of  music,  and  the  desirableness 
of  having  singers  of  a  better  class  than 
those  who  tread  the  boards  of  a  theatre, 
were  presented  as  motives — but  in  vain. 
Caressed  and  admired  as  a  musician  by 
several  accomplished  professors^theway 
to  opulence  appeared  surprisingly  easy ; 
but  she  thought  it  a  far  better  thing  not 
to  enter  into  temptation  than  to  parade 
the  high  road  to  worldly  distinction 
and  sensual  pleasure. 

It  was  immediately  after  making 
this  decision  that  her  lover  sought  her 
hand.  **  If,"  thought  he,  "  Jenny  loves 
God  so  well  as  to  fear  sinning  against 
him,  and  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
evil,  she  will  make  one  of  the  best 
wives  God  ever  gave  to  a  man."  And 
when  the  happy  fellow  took  her  trem- 
bling hand  m  his,  and  looked,  as  only 
lovers  look,  upon  her  downcast  face, 
the  words  of  the  Wise  One  flashed 
beauteously  across  his  soul : — **  Thou 
host  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babesJ"  Clement. 


ESTABLISHED  CHRISTIANITY. 
"One  would  think,  that  when  God 
himself  had  taken  in  hand  to  establish 
the  true  religion,  and  had  done  what  he, 
in  his  wisdom,  thought  proper  for  that 
pnrpose,  what  he  had  done  should  be 
sufficient,  so  far  as  any  tiling  could  be,  to 
the  end  he  purposed :  without  which,  one 
can  hardly  think  that  he  would  have  done 
it  at  all."— 3/o/e. 

"  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  sway 
the  heaving  ocean  by  the  power  of 
thought,  or  charm  the  winds  with  words, 
or  cabin  imagination  within  brick  walls, 
or  analyse  an  idea  with  chemical  solrents, 
as  to  give  effect  to  Chri»tianity  by  cloth- 
ing it  with  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
magistrate."— 2Sc/irar</  Miall, 
^  "  The  only  pretence  for  uniting  Chris- 
tianity with  civil  government  is  the  sup- 
port it  yields  to  the  peace  and  good  order 


of  society.  But  this  benefit  wtU  be  de- 
rived from  it,  at  least  in  as  great  degree, 
without  an  establishment  as  with  it. 
Religion,  if  it  has  any  power,  operates  on 
the  conscience  of  men.  Resting  solely  on 
the  belief  of  invisible  realities,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  good  and  evil  of 
eternity,  it  can  derive  no  additional 
weight  or  solemnity  from  human  sanc- 
tions, but  will  appear  to  the  roost  ad- 
vantage upon  hallowed  ground,  remote 
from  the  noise  and  tumults  of  woridly 
policy.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  a  Dis- 
senter who  believes  in  divine  revelation 
does  not  feel  the  same  moral  restraints 
as  if  he  bad  received  his  religion  from 
the  hands  of  Parliament  P  Human  laws 
may  debase  Christianity,  but  can  never 
improve  it ;  and  being  able  to  add  no- 
thino^  to  its  evidence,  they  can  add 
nothing  to  its  force."— i?0&er<  Hail. 
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xoncES  forTebruary,  isos. 

BY    G.    C. 

The  Stin  rises  on  the  1st  at  forty- 
rti  rainutea  after  seven,  on  the  14th 
ki  tijhtcen  xniiiutes  after  seven,  and 
03  !!je  2Sth  at  ten  minutes  before 
re\tTi :  and  on  the  same  days  respec- 
tirrir  he  sets  at  thirteen  minutes  be- 
iort  nre,  ten  minutes  at'ter  five,  and 
ttirtT-six  minutes  after  five.  The  day 
Inii-theDs  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
imn::  the  month,  and  the  altitude  of 
ih*  «an  at  noon  increases  more  tlian 
Hire  de^ees.  On  the  loth  the  earth 
>  Kt,S7s,0O0  miles  distant  from  the 
FT;  beiiiff  nearly  half  a  million  of 
m:!^  mi^re  tlian  on  the  1st  of  January. 
Be  »un  nizsaes  out  of  the  si^  Aqua- 
rius iut<>  Pi-'Ces  on  the  19th. 

The  Moon  rises  on  the  Ist  at  ten 
■inateii  before  four  in  the  afternoon, 
tti  is  full  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
iii''*rty-one  minutes  after  three.  On 
ih*4th  she  rises  at  twenty-two  minutes 
ifttr  seven,  in  time  to  light  home  our 
locil  brethren  from  their  sabbath  even- 
ir<?  afipointments.  On  the  16th  the 
miin  is  new  at  twelve  minutes  before 
Kfen  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  18th 
«be  Miners  in  the  west  nearly  two  hours 
U(l  a  lialf  after  sunset.  On  the  2dth 
«e  rises  l>efore  noon,  and  shines  until 
nesriv  three  hours  and  a  half  (mst 
niiini^ht.  She  is  near  to  Rcgulus  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd ;  on  the  22iid,  23rd, 
uJ  24th  will  pass  successively  Uranus 
•nd  the  Pleiades,  Aldebaran,  Saturn, 
»d  BeU  Ttuiri ;  and  on  the  20th  and 
27ih  will  be  near  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Mercury  may  be  seen  to  advantage 
from  iiiiout  the  8th  to  the  end  of  the 
ttoath.  On  the  20th  he  sets  one  hour 
vid  forty.de ven  minutes  after  the  sun. 
On  the  8th,  about  half  an  hour  after 
san^et,  he  may  probably  be  seen,  and 
viil  be  near  to  both  Mars  and  Venus, 
i:i  Aquarius,  the  three  planets  forming 
a  triaiignlar  cluster  within  the  space  of 
one  d^ee,  and  lying  nearly  under 
Alpha  and  Beta  Pegari,  about  eleven 
df^pves  sooth  of  the  equator.  Mercury 
being  at  the  north-eastern  angle. 

FoNtfy  now  aa  erening  star,  sets  on 
tbe  1st  at  forty-eight  minutes  after 
ire,  OB  the  fOth  at  fifty-one  minutes 


past  six,  and  on  the  28th  at  seventeen 
minutes  past  seven. 

^far8  is  so  near  to  Venus  at  the 
bep:inning  of  the  month  as  to  call  for 
no  remark.  On  the  25th  he  sets  at 
twenty-one  minutes  past  Ax. 

Jupiter  is  unfavourably  situated  for 
observation. 

Saturn,  still  in  Taurus,  is  visible 
most  of  the  night.  From  the  8th  to 
the  10th  he  is  nearly  stationary  at 
about  four  degrees  nearly  due  north  of 
Aldebaran,  and  then  commences  an 
apparently  eastward  course  towards 
Gemini,  which  sign  he  enters  in 
Aupist  next. 

Uranus f  in  Aries,  will  be  near  the 
moon  on  the  22nd.  His  position  is 
about  fifteen  and  a  half  degrees  north 
of  the  equator. 

— ^— . 

Jtatural  ^istorj. 
NOTICES  FOR  FEBRUART,  1855. 

nr   8.    HERBMAK. 

The  delightful  labours  of  the  ob- 
server of  nature,  if  labours  they  may 
be  called,  now  begin  again,  and  for 
many  months  to  come,  full  occupation 
may  be  found  for  the  powers  of  the 
mind  in  arranging  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  vegetable  productions  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Although, 
to  ascertain  the  genera  and  species  of 
plants  must  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  plants,  yet  this  is 
not  to  be  pursued  as  the  end  of  science, 
but  only  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  their  structure,  pro- 
perties, and  uses.  The  manner  in 
which  the  leaves  are  folded  in  the  leaf- 
bud  (vernation  and  gemmation),  and 
that  in  which  the  flower  leaves  (netals) 
and  flower-cup  (calyx)  are  folded  in 
their  flower-buds  (estivation  and  pne- 
floration),  now  form  a  very  interesting 
study. 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  the  year 
examples  may  be  found  of  all  the  grand 
divisions  of  vegetation :  —  Amongst 
flowering  plants,  of  those  having  the 
youngest  wood  outside, — spurge  laurel 
(Daphne),  furze  or  gorse  (Ulex), 
dandelion  {Leoniodon),  whitlow-cress 
(Erophila),  speedwell  (Veronica),  wil- 
low, nut,  and  poplar  {SaHx,  Corylut, 
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ftnd  Popvlus\  and  the  yew  {Taxus), 
Of  those  having  the  youngfeat  wood 
inside, — the  snow-drop  (Oaianthiis) 
and  some  grasses.  Of  flowerless  plants, 
the  heath  moss,  or  moor-silk  {Polytri- 
chum  commune) ; — this  grows  to  a  con- 
siderahle  length,  and  was  formerly 
used  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire  for 
making  carpet-brooms,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes;  the  greater  water 
moss  (Fontinalis  antipyreticd),  the 
field  grimmia  (Orimmia  controversa), 
and  the  dwarf  broom  moss  {Dicranvm 
ptmllum). 

Insects,  like  plants,  begin  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  advancing  season; 
the  ditch  beetle  (Hydrophilus)  and  the 
pool  beetle  (Berosus)  are  now  found 
m  all  stagnant  waters  in  fine  weather ; 
the  carrion  beetle  {Silpha\  on  decay- 
ing animal  substances  and  under  the 
rotten  bark  of  trees;  and  the  bacon 
beetle  (Dermestes).  The  hive  bee 
(Apix  mellifica^  leaves  the  hive  on  fine 
days  in  searcn  of  honey  on  the  few 
flowers  that  are  out; — ^the  brimstone 
butterfly  (Gonepteryx),  the  marbled 
butterfly  (  Vanessa),  and  the  white  but- 
terflies {Pontia)  are  occasionally  found 
towards  the  end;— the  small  egger 
moth  (Eriogastu)t  the  spring  usher 
moth  {Anisopteryx)y  the  chequered 
moth  (CapiUaria),  and  several  others, 
are  also  seen  during  this  month  every 
mild  evening. 

The  approach  of  spring,  and  the 
excitement  it  causes,  are  now  apparent 
in  the  feathered  creation,  and  their 
songs  may  be  heard  in  every  direction ; 
some  begin  to  pair,  and  look  out  pro- 
per situations  for  nestling— as  the  rook 
(Corvus),  the  king  fisher  (Alcedo),  the 
partridge  (Perdi:i^,  and  the  tawny  owl 
(Strix),  The  skylark  and  woodlark 
(Alauda),  the  wren  (Sylvia)y  the  chaf- 
finch (Fritigiila),  the  tSrostle  {Tvrdus), 
and  the  blackbird  (Merula),  now  sing ; 
and  many  of  our  winter  visitors  begin 
to  take  their  departure. 
— ♦ — 

|(oiite6  of  |icb  ^oohs. 

Common  Blunders  made  in  Speaking  and 

Writing.   Compiled  by  Charles  W.  Smith. 

London :  Aylott  &  Co. 

Many  mlgnrismp,  which  drop  from  the 

lips  of  careless  and  aninformed  speakers, 

may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  tins  little 

publication.    We  especially  recommend 

it  to  the  young,  that  they  may  learn  to 

avoid  a  practice  which,  if  adopted,  it  will 

be  djfiicult  to  lay  aside. 


"  The  Coming  Man  ;*'  or,  the  True  Deliverer. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Henry  Davis.  Lon- 
don :  Religious  Tract  Soaety. 
Whether  the  author  of  this  book 
thought  by  its  title  to  catch  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  "  looking  out "  for  the 
end  of  all  things,  and  who  are  ready  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  every  pretended 
discoverer  of  the  ''keys"  which  are  to 
unlock  all  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
future,  we  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  all  such  persons  would  learn 
more  of  positive  truth  from  his  pages 
than  from  some  dozens  of  the  crude 
speculations  which  have  found  devourers 
among  the  thousands  who  are  ever  gaping 
for  some  new  thing  under  the  sun.  What- 
ever "  the  signs  of  the  times  "  may  indi- 
cate— and  we  would  not  treat  with  ridi- 
cule any  intelligible  attempt  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject— a  much  more  important 
question  is.  Can  we  look  to  Jesus  as  the 
true  Messiah  ?  Is  he  the  Saviour  of 
mankind?  These  questions,  despite  the 
objections  of  Jews  and  infidels,  are  satis- 
factorily answered  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 
we  recommend  his  book  to  all  who  wish 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  brief,  clear, 
unanswerable  array  of  evidences  on  the 
subject.  The  causes  of  unbelief  are 
briefly,  but  forcibly  alluded  to ;  then  fol- 
low very  able  arguments  to  prove  Jesus 
a  real  historical  person  —  Jesus  the 
Deliverer  :  the  Christ,  proved  by  his 
miracles — The  argument  from  prophecy 
— Christ's  performance  of  the  oflSce  of 
Messiah — His  teaching  concerning  God — 
Christ's  teaching  as  to  man,  and  the  mode 
of  his  reconciliation — How  Jesns  dis- 
charges the  office  of  Christ— The  future. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion 
of  Julius  C«sar  to  a.d.  1862,  with  early 
Notices  of  the  British  Archipelago,  Sum- 
maries of  the  State  of  the  Peonle  at 
different  Periods,  their  Maritime  Opera- 
rationa,  Conunerce,  Literature,  and  roli- 
tical  Progress.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Maner,  a!m.,  F.R.G.S. 
The  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire.  Edu- 
cational series,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
families.  London:  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

As  an  apology  for  publishing  the 
"  series,"  of  which  the  above  form  a  part, 
the  committee  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  thus  expresses  itself: — 

"Many  of  the  works  now  in  use  have 
much  merit;  but  they  are  generally  destitute 
of  that  truth  bv  which  alone  the  understand- 
ing can  be  enlightened,  the  heart  renovated, 
and  the  feet  guided  in  *'  thd  paths  of  peace.* 
It  is  to  provide  books  adapted  to  supply  this 
deficiency  that  the  present  effort  is  made. 

"The  pens  of  several  esteemed  writers  have 
been  secured  for  this  series. 

"  In  works  of  History,  the  ol^ect  will  be 
carefully  to  exclude  thoise  details  which  are 
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V  .TionjMe,  and  in  view  all  cveiiU  an 
.•hi-r  ih^-  o.-ntpkl  nf  Divine  Providence.  In 
L.  jTt;  hy.  the  c-mduct  of  men  will  bo 
-i.:ut«-.L  in.'t  hy  the  nmxiuis  of  this  worM, 
**  A  nif^i  otlii-r  iiublicatiuiLf,  but  by  the 
-.W  inf.iUiMe  >t.indani.  the  wonl  of  *G«>d. 
1-.  ■  vory  U--k  of  ^mend  in-»truotiun,  sound 
L:. -.iLiiinu  w-ill  bi'  imparted,  on  deeideiUy 
iLn?:iA!:  }iriiR'i}dt:4.'* 

We  tulil  this  undertaking  as  most 
Taloibie ;  and  as  the  promises  put  forth 
trt  kept  in  the  twu  volumes  before  us,  we 
cijxmend  them  to  the  attention  of  our 
nairn.  and  unhesitatingly  unite  in  the 
cnrlii  lin;r  appeal — 

•.Vn-vi'.-u*  for  the  i«pread  of  education  in 
r.-  ah  nit  -xpan^ivtf  and  hi;;he:)t  senate,  the 
■  xmirtw  fiinie^tly  call  u|Kin  their  friends 
t-  Ostaia  their  efforts  on  its  behalf." 


Ek^y  nf  th«»  Proportion  of  Chrwtianity 

i.iii^.^tfaf  Ilcjitheu  since  the  Reformation. 

Br  the    Rev.    William    Brown,    M.D. 

r-iir-J  K«!iti4>D,  brought  down  to  the  pre- 

^ j:  time.     In  3  vtAi.     Ixmdon  and  Kdin- 

^jr.;h:  William  BLu.'kwot»d  and  Sou. 

To  ail  who  take  interest  in  the  advance- 

nnt  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  these  vo- 

'>»C4  will  be  acceptable.    They  contain 

:i^'>n&atitm  of  grreat  importance,  and  are 

:^^  resale  of  much  industrious  labour. 

Tu  trace  the  pro>nress  of  civilisation 
vtiAfi  the  nations  of  the  earth,  mudt  be 
iKAiing  to  CTery  lover  of  his  race;  but 
I 'mark  the  advancement  of  Christianity, 
u  Ixijd  as  crowned  the  efforts  put  forth 
'•:•  nia  »ervaota,  should  especially  engage 
i'^  i::entioa  of  man. 

Tfie  commission   to  go  into  all  the 
virld  and   preach  the  gospel  to  every 
rreutire  has  not  been  fulfilled  with  that 
i.a>.rity  which  ought  to  have  been  mani* 
f•ri(^i  by  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
s>r  with  that  earnestness  and   nntiring 
ftr>iri:y  which  characterised  the  first  dis- 
i::Jei,'who,  when  driven  forth  by  perse- 
cjuoo,  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
vjrJ.   Alas  !  when  Christian  men  began 
t^  ^i>w  in  favour  with  earthly  states,  and 
oijtained  political  patronage  and  power, 
UHur  thoughts  were  turned  to  their  own 
coaforts  aad    worldly  aggrandisement, 
nsher  than  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  or  the 
v^C^  of  immorul  souls  yet  ignorant 
of  him.    It  is  true  that  Rome  had  its  pro- 
pisaada  at  an  early  age,  and  mission- 
A.'ies  were  sent  forth;    but,  with    rare 
cscepcions»  it  was  the   religion  of  the 
priest  instead  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
vdich  was  taught ;  and  too  often  there 
«u  a  mingling  of  the  pagan  and  the 
Ciiristian,  in  the  most  accommodating 
atoner.    Thus,  instead  of  pure  Chris- 
tiiaity,  thej  were  content  with  the  most 
cofmpt  systems,  which  occasioned  little 
or  no  saerifiea  on  the  part  of  the  heathen 
to  adopt. 


Our  author  excuses  himself  from  trac- 
iHg  the  history  of  Popi.sh  missions,  and 
gives  evidence  that,  among  Papists 
themselves,  some  of  the  marvellous  tales 
of  their  successes  are  rejected  as  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  belief.  Jn  sketching 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Pro- 
testant missions,  Dr.  Brown  has  had  to 
contend  with  many  difficulties.  Even  in 
three  thick  octavo  volumes  only  a  selec- 
tion of  subjects  could  be  made.  To  have 
gone  into  anything  like  detail  of  all  the 
separate  missions,  much  more  of  the 
labours  of  individual  missionaries,  would 
have  been  a  costly,  a  laborious,  and  an 
almost  endless  task.  The  (»pcrations  of 
the  most  distinguished  societies  arc  prin- 
cipally dwelt  upon,  while  of  the  minor 
as^ociations  summaries  are  given  in  an 
appendix.  Honesty  of  purpose,  with  a 
desire  to  he  free  from  sectarian  bias  and 
to  avoid  latitudiuarianism,  is  professed, 
lieprobating  overwrought  descriptions 
of  past  success  and  visionary  prognostics 
of  future  con(piests,  the  author  would 
still  call  forth  gratitude  for  what  has 
been  really  accomplished,  and  urges  the 
importance  of  bearing  up  the  missionaries 
before  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace, 
and  learning  to  trust  more  in  God  and 
less  in  the  boasted  organisations  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  The  following  passage 
deserves  attention: — 

"  Christians  in  general  know  but  little  of 
the  difficulties,  tht*  trials,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  missionaries  are  exposeil; 
and  hence  it  cannot  be  expe<'teil  that  they 
should  l>ear  them  in  any  suitable  manner  on 
their  hearts  before  (iod'in  praver.  There  is, 
in  fact,  an  unhallowed  confidence  in  that 
magiiiticent  apparatus  of  means  which  is  at 
present  in  o|>eration,  as  if  it  must  produce  a 
mighty  change  in  the  state  of  the  world  ;  a 
contidence  which,  there  is  re^ujon  to  fear, 
may  prove  an  occasion  of  the  influonccs  of 
the*  Holy  Spirit  behig  withheld  from  our 
exertions,  until  we  are  humbled  to  the  dust 
before  (Jod,  and  brought  to  renounce  every- 
thing like  self-sufficiency  and  self-depen- 
dence, and  to  trust  with  simplicity  of  heart 
to  the  Divine  blessing,  as  that  without  which 
all  human  endeavour  will  be  utterly  fruitless.** 
Of  individuals  he  has  claimed  to  speak 
freely,  both  of  their  defects  and  their 
good  qualities,  and  urges  the  example  of 
the  sacred  penmen  as  his  apology,  if  one 
be  needed. 

Much  valuable  information  is  given, 
and  we  should  have  been  glad,  if  space 
permitted,  to  present  extracts,  which, 
indeed,  we  may  give  in  future  numbers* 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Methodist  mission 
in  America,  and  think  that  the  name  of 
Francis  Asbury  ought  to  have  had  a 
place  in  such  a  work.  Both  Mr.  Wc3ley 
and  Dr.  Coke  are  referred  to  in  terms 
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of  great  respect ;  and  the  rise  and  present 
state  of  most  of  the  missions  are  pretty 
accurately  given.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  be  desirous  of  kuovring  what  is 
said  of  Methodists.  We  will  allow  the 
author  to  speak  for  himself.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  conclude  his  chapter  of  107 
pages  on  the  *'  Propagation  of  Ciiristianity 
by  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society:" — 

"  Though  w^e  are  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
Methodists  on  some  points  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, yet,  we  apprehend,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  unscriptural  in  their  views  aa 
many  pious  people  suppose. 

W  itn  a  mixture  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
error,  they  unquestionably  hold  the  grand 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity ; 
those  principles  which,  in  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  sanctification 
of  Christians.  To  candid  minds,  the  follow- 
ing statement,  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Management  of  'the  Methodist  Missions, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  prove,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory.  *  The  leading  doctrines 
taught  by  all  the  missionaries  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  eternal  extstence  of  6od| 
Father,  Son,  and  Hol^  Spirit;  the  tot^ 
ignorance,  sinfulness,  miseiy,  and  helpless-* 
ness  of  men;  the  necessity  of  remission  of 
suis,  and  of  a  complete  renewal  of  the  heart  in 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness, 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  us ;  the 
infinite  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  as  the  only 
source  of  man^s  redemption ;  and  the  atone^ 
ment  made  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world* 

" '  They  constantly  affirm  that  the  media- 
torial work  of  Christ  is  the  sole  meritorions 
cause  of  salvation ;  that  whatever  subordi- 
nate means  may  be  employed,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  grand  and  proper  agent  of  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  heart;  that  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  necessary  to  the  sinner's 
actual  participation  of  pardon  and  eternal 
life;  and  that  believers  must  persevere  In  • 
holiness  to  the  end  of  their  days,  in  order 
that  their  labour  may  not  be  vain  in  the 
Lord.' 

**  We  apprehend,  indeed,  that  the  Method- 
ists have  very  inadequate  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  and  evidences  of  conversion;  that 
the  relip^on  of  their  converts  is  often  very 
superficial,  and  is  not  even  founded  in  any 
proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
gospel;  that  they  are  rash  and  hasty  in 
concluding  persons  to  be  converted;  that 
they  do  not  duly  distinguish  between  the 
natural  working  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they 
place  too  much  reliance  on  feelings,  emo-> 
tions,  and  impressions;  that  they  attach  a 
groundless  and  a  dangerous  imiwrtance  to 
the  confidence  with  which  persons  speak  of 
the  pardon  of  their  sins,  of  their  being  in  a 
justified  state,  and  of  their  acceptance  with 
God,  as  if  this  were  of  the  essence  of  faith, 
or  at  least  undoubted  evidence  of  its  reality, 
appearing  to  consider  it  as  *  The  Spirit  wit* 
nessing  with  then*  sphit  that  they  are  the 
children  of  God,'  a  principle  which  must 


prove,  m  the  case  of  multitudes,  a  fruitful 
source  of  self-delusion.  There  is  much  in 
their  system  which  cherishe^j  a  spirit  of  self- 
coinplaceucy  and  self-sufficiency.  There  is 
also  about  them  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
display ;  they  do  nothing  in  a  comer,  if  the 
exhibition  of  jt  may  bring  them  any  credit 
with  the  world.  Nor  can  we  exempt  them 
from  the  charge  of  enthusiasm:  this  in 
truth  is  the  natural  result  of  some  of  the 
points  in  their  character  which  we  have  bo- 
fore  stated.  We  cannot  but  deeply  regret, 
that  a  body  of  Christians  so  distinguished 
for  seal,  and  energy,  and  activity,  should 
be  chargeable  with  faults  which  must,  in  so 
considerable  a  degree,  diminish  the  utility 
of  their  labours;  that  where  there  lb  so 
much  gold,  tliere  should  also  be  so  much 
alloy.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Me- 
thodists  have  been  the  instruments  of  ex- 
tensive good  in  the  heathen  as  well  as  in 
the  Christian  world;  but  their  character- 
istics as  a  body  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
their  usefulness,  and  make  us  receive  with 
much  hesitation,  and  with  large  abatement, 
their  accounts  of  the  spiritual  good  of 
which  they  have  been  the  instruments.** 

Whether  the  charges  here  made  are 
true  or  false,  we  stop  not  now  to  inquire. 
It  is  well  that  the  commendation  given 
is  deserved ;  and  if  anything  can  be  learnt 
from  the  exhibition  of  what  are  called 
defects,  let  us  in  all  hamility  be  thank* 
fal  for  the  hints.  That  which  we  are 
now  especially  anxious  to  elicit  is, 
whether  the  Methodist  family  as  a  whole 
still  retains  its  strong  missionary  predi- 
lections. We  lament  to  say  that  we  fear 
this  is  not  the  case.  Excepting  on  anni- 
versary occasions,  the  wants  of  th§  wortd 
are  seldom  laid  before  us, — seldom  en- 
forced from  onr  pulpits.  And  owing  to 
the  unhappy  strife  which  has  been  raging 
among  us,  vast  numbers  appear  to  have 
altogether  forgotten  the  claims  of  the 
heathen. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  The  defects 
which  may,  and  perhaps  do,  adhere  to 
existing  institutions,  offer  no  just  cause 
why  the  work  of  evangelisation  should 
be  stopped.  No  amount  of  clamour 
for  a  reconstruction  of  ecclesiastical 
organisations  should  be  permitted  to 
drown  the  voice  of  those  who  crj  "  Come 
oyer  and  help  nsl"  If  any  have  ceased 
to  subscribe  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  in  connection  with 
missionary  operations,  let  them  ask 
themselves^  "  How  much  owest  thou  to 
thy  Lord  ?  "  and  instead  of  listening 
to  an  evil  genins,  let  them  be  ready  to 
give  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  as  Q06. 
has  prospered  them.  Wliy  should  not 
churches  send  forth  missionaries?  Why 
do  not  onr  local  preachers  ofier  to  go? 
May  the  Lord  give  ns  to  care  more  for 
souls  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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STRICTURES 

OS  AN  ARTICLE  WHICH  APPEARED  HT 
THE  •*  WESLETAN  METHODIST  MA- 
GAZINE* FOR  JULY,  1854,  ENTITLED 
♦^OBSERVATIONS  ON  INTEMPERAKOB 
AND  ITS  remedy/' 

The  writer  of  the  article  named 
above  professes  to  mourn  over  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  suggests 
the  me^ns  to  be  employed  for  their 
removal ;  and  thinking  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  censure  those  who  advocate  total 
abstinence,  and  to  denounce  its  prin« 
ciplea  as  unscriptural,  we  deem  it 
to  be  our  duty,  firmly,  calmly,  and 
Chrbtianly,  to  offer  those  strictures 
upon  his  remarks  which  truth  requires, 
and  to  rescue,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
those  who  ma^  be  in  danger,  from 
adopting  the  views  and  the  practice 
advocated  by  the  writer. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  such  an 
artide  should  have  appeared  after  the 
question  of  total  abstinence  has  been 
io  scientifically  and  theologically  ex- 
amined, and,  as  we  thought,  in  all  its 
great  principles  settled }  and  that  in  it 
the  moderate  use  of  those  drinks  is  re* 
commended  which  spread  '*  mourning, 
Umentation,  and  woe  "  all  around. 

Of  the  evil  itself  the  writer  thus 

rks : — **  It  is  dear  that  it  injures 
physical  constitution  of  generation 
after  generation.  It  destroys  the  in- 
tellect of  some,  and  sadly  impairs  that 
of  multitudes  more.  In  many  cases  it 
withers  every  remnant  of  social  hap- 
pmess;  and  in  the  political  and  the 
commercial  world  it  works  incalculable 
evil,  and  that  continually.  And  this  is 
not  all.  It  is  not  only  a  mischievous, 
but  a  guilty  habit.  Besides  injuring 
a  man's  body  and  mind,  it  damages 
^mendously  his  conscience  and  his 
heart,  and  prepares  him  for  every  evil 
work.  It  not  only  offends  against  all 
the  interests  of  humanity,  but  it  is  a 
Bio  against  the  great  Law-giver,  who 
prohibits  it,  and  threatens  hereafter  to 
punish  it." 

According  to  his  own  showing,  in- 
temperance is  a  giant  evil,  and  we 
question  whether  he  could  select  any 
one  sin  that  produces  such  a  train  of 
evils  as  he  himself  has  enumerated. 
Matter  and  mind,  time  and  eternity, 


God  and  man,  with  all  their  claims  and 
interests,  are  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  devotee  of  BhccUus,  and  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  intemperance.  With 
such  a  conviction  of  its  evils,  humanity, 
to  say  nothing  ^of  religion,  must  have 
furnished  him  with  the  most  powerful 
motive  to  ascertain  "  its  remedy  ;"  and 
we  wish  he  had  presented  us  with  one, 
to  which  we  could  have  subscribed  as 
heartily  as  we  can  to  the  truthfulness 
of  his  description  of  the  sin. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  says,  "  It 
must,  therefore,  be  of  great  importauce 
that  men  should  note  the  earlier  symp- 
toms of  this  vice,  as  far  as  they  are 
ascertainable.  For  instance — If  a  man 
who  has  always  been  perfectly  sober  is 
found  going  beyond  his  usual  modera- 
tion  on  any  festival  occasion,  he  is  in 
some  danger  of  falling  into  the  sin.'* 
"  Or  if  he  feeb  a  desire  to  drink 
secretly,  he  may  be  quite  sure  that  he 
is  getting  within  the  whirlpool ;'  and 
unless  he  instantly  take  warning,  and^ 
hasten  his  escape,  he  will  soon  be* 
engulfed  therein." 

These  statements  are  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  dangerous ;  that  their  influence 
is  baneful  and  insidious;  that  the 
appetite  for  them  may  increase  till  the 
individual  **  may  be  quite  sure  that  he 
is  getting  within  the  whirlpool;  and 
unless  he  instantly  take  warning  and 
hasten  his  escape  he  will  soon  be  en- 
gulfed therein.  From  a  subsequent 
statement,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  "  to 
take  warning  and  hasten  his  escape  " 
by  total  abstinence  but  by  not  taking 
"much"  wine.  But  if  when  he  did 
not  take  "much,"  he  was  not  secure 
from  takiog  more,  what  guarantee 
have  you,  even  if  he  return  to  the 
lesser,  that  he  will  not  proceed  to  the 
greater  quantity?  If  the  moderate 
use  contributed  to  bring  him  thus  far, 
mav  not  the  continued  use  bring  him 
still  farther  ?  and,  as  the  writer  admits, 
"within  the  whirlpool?"  This  whirl- 
pool is  in  every  case  reached  by  com- 
mencing to  sail  on  the  sea  of  modera- 
tion. And  with  such  interests  at  stake 
as  temporal  happiness  and  eternal  feli- 
citv,  would  it  not  be  better  to  prevent 
"  the  earlier  symptoms  of  this  vice  "  by 
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launcliing  at  once  ou  the  waters  of 
total  abstinence? 

"  The  province  of  watchfulness/'  he 
says,  <*  is  to  discern  an  enemy  in  the 
distance."  '*  Self-Examination  should 
not  omit,  from  the  topics  of  its  daily 
scrutiny,  our  manner  of  eatings  and 
drinking.  We  are  called  upon  to  *  pray 
without  ceasing;'  and  Ghristianitj 
reckons  a  man  intemperate  if  he  unfits 
himself  for  intercourse  with  Ood,'^ 
"  Many  Scriptures  indicate  the  con- 
tinual danger  arising  from  self-indul- 
gence. The  Toice  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  of  infinite  Iotc  instructs  us  to 
*  crucify  the  flesh,'  to  'mortify  the  body,' 
and  *  keep '  it  *  under.'" 

"  The  province  of*  wisdom,  "  when 
an  enemy  is  dbcemed  in  the  distance,** 
undoubtedly  is,  to  provide  the  best 
means  of  defence ;  but  in  the  case  of 
strong  drink  it  is  voluntary  on  our 
part  whether  he  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  an  attack.  With  some  ene- 
mies we  have  no  alternative  if  we  would 
not  be  conquered  but  to  continue  to 
fight ;  but  with  strong  drink  we  need 
not  be  subject  to  assault.  Moderation 
requires  a  constant  warfare  with  this 
enemy.  Total  abstinence  annihilates 
the  foe,  and  ends  the  conflict.  Which 
is  the  wiser  course  we  leave  wise  men 
to  decide. 

*'  Self-examination  **  should  not  only 
have  respect  to  "  our  manner  of  eating 
and  drinlLing,"  but  also  to  the  things 
eaten  and  drank.  The  former  is  often 
of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
latter.  The  moderate  eating  of  whole- 
some bread  would  nourish  the  body, 
the  moderate  drinking  of  water  quench 
thirst;  but  the  moderate  eating  of 
poisonoushresA  would  endanger,  if  not 
destroy  life,  and  the  moderate  drinking 
of  alcoholic  drinks  would  produce  an 
unnatural  excitement  and  consequent 
depression,  at  war  with  physical  health 
and  comfort.  The  guality  of  what 
we  eat  and  drink  should  be  the  subject 
of  "daily  scrutiny,'*  as  well  as  the 
quantity, 

<<  The  voice  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love,"  which  instructs  us  from  the 
page  of  inspiration,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  voice  or  wisdom  addressed  to  us  in 
the  volume  of  nature.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished and  scientific  testimonies 
are  adduced  by  accredited  medical 
physiolonsts,  that  the  moderate  use  in 
health  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  baneful, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  indulged 


in ;  and  surely  total  abstinence  is  as 
much  in  unison  with  those  "  many 
scriptures*'  which  call  upon  us  to 
«*  mortify  the  body,"  and  "  crucify  the 
flesh,**  as  moderate  drinking;  and  may 
not  the  abstainer,  without  any  undue 
self  -  complacency,  recommend  the 
writer,  both  on  physiologic^  and  scrip- 
tural grounds,  to  ''go  and  do  likewise  r* 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  says, 
"  The  inspired  volume  does  not  con- 
tain distinct  and  peculiar  legislation 
for  one  particular  sin.  It  teaches  us 
to  deny  'all  ungodliness'  and  every 
'worldly  lust;*  to  'watch  and  pray' 
against  every  species  of '  temptation.' " 

Certainly  it  does,  because  "  all  nn- 
godliness,''^  and  each  "worldly  lust*' 
is  a  "transgression  of  the  law.**  All  sin 
is  sin,  whether  it  be  the  sin  of  drunken- 
ness or  theft,  and  exposes  the  trans- 
gressor to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  But 
the  word  of  God  does  contain  prohibi- 
tions and  annex  threatenings  against 
particular  sins.  "  Whore-mongers  and 
adulterers  God  will  judge."  "  Look  not 
thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 
when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup ; 
when  it  moves  itself  aright ;  at  the  last 
it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth 
like  an  adder." 

In  the  same  paragraph  he  says, 
"  Through  all  the  moments  of  life,  as 
they  come  and  go,  we  are  to  continue 
'  looking  unto  Jesus '  as  our  example, 
who,  though  he  came  'eating  and 
drinking,'  says  emphatically, '  I  do  al- 
ways those  things  that  please  Him.* " 

He  does  not  say  out  and  out,  that 
our  Example  patronised,  when  he 
came, "  eating  and  drinking"  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  but  conveys  it  gently  by 
an  insinuation.  To  this,  however,  we 
demur,  and  cannot  but  regard  such  an 
insinuation  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
wisdom,  benevolence,  and  holiness  of 
the  world's  Redeemer.  For  eating  he 
was  charged  with  gluttony — ^for  dnnk- 
ing,  vnth  wine-bibbing,  or  wine-drink- 
ing; but  as  a  wine  drinker  and  a  glutton 
are  placed  on  &par,  it  is  evident  that  aa 
he  was  not  a  glutton  so  he  was  not  a  wine 
bibber.  To  argue  that  because  Christ 
"  came  drinking^'  professing  Christians 
may  indulge  in  alcoholic  poisons,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  argue  because  he  "  came 
eating^  they  may  indulge  in  gluttony. 

Again  he  says, "  Nor  does  the  Scrip- 
ture encourage  a  crusade  against 
moderation.  It  warns  us  not  to  'tarry 
long  at  the  wine.*  It  prohibits  '  much ' 
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cautions  va  against  *  ejtcetSy 
continiuillj.  But  all  thc:ie 
nd  waniings  imply  the  mode- 
f  a  {^ood  though  dangerous 

ie  statements  we  reply,  that 
tures  do  not  '^encourage  a 
-aiiiiit*'  total  abstinence,  but, 
trarj,  enjoin  it,  and  furnish 
lumerous  instances  of  the 
'  it.  For  the  Scriptures  to 
urxi^ed  *'  a  erusade  against" 
d  hAxe  astonished  us,  because 
inly  teach  entire  abstinence 
!  as  the  moderate  use  of 
therefore  could  not,  without 
tioD,  bare  encoura<|^cd  a  cru- 
st the  one  or  the  other.    But 

Script  ures  do  not  approve 
Mnn  the  same  thing? — en- 
ibstinence  with  one  breath, 
moderation  with  the  next  ? 
ipposition  would  introduce 
oiscord,  and  uncertainty  in 
retation  of  the  word  of  God, 

reflection  upon  Him  who 
leny  himself."  The  Scrip- 
dy  teach  us  that  there  are 

of  wine,  one  intoxicating 
her  unintoxicating ;  and  the 
ith  the  effects,  will  be  suffi- 
srally,  to  determhie  which  is 
>.  We  might  multi[^y  proofs 
tement  to  almost  any  extent. 
e  that  maketli  glad  the  heart 
**  Wine  is  a  mocker.  Strong 
-aging,  and  whosoever  is  de- 
•reby  is  not  wise."  God  is 
ing  forth  out  of  the  earth 
at  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
lently  aUuding  to  the  juice  of 
S  and  not  to  the  poisonous 
reduced  by  man  when  he  de- 

that  juice  to  combine  and 
ison.  The  **  wine  "  God  pro- 
itritious,  gladdening,  good — 
wine "  which  man  manufac- 
bhe  fermenting  vessel  '*  is  a 
pernicious  to  both  body  and 
>iink  thy  wine  with  a  merry 
**Ijook  not  thou  upon  the 
litis  red.**  Would  the  Holy 
nmend  and  prohibit,  even  to 
tg,  one  and  the  same  thing? 
le  impious  to  think  so.  The 
I  aUofT  the  moderate  use  of 
angp  but  prohibit  the  use  of 
iug.  Honey  it  good, — ^  My 
loa  honey  because  it  is  eood;'' 
rhieh  in  itself  is  gooa  must 
■ken  in  ezeeiB^—^It  is  not 


good  to  eat  nmeh  honey."  And  so  with 
wine,  which  «*  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  man : "  we  are  not  to  be  *•  given  to 
much  wine."  To  assert  that  these 
warnings  imply  the  moderate  use  of  "a 
dangerous"  as  well  as  a  "  good  "  thing 
is  not  to  prove  it,  and,  as  we  think,  al- 
together opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
the  word  of  God. 

In  the  same  paragraph  he  adds — 
'<  It  can  no  more  be  affirmed  that  all 
drinkin|^  is  drunkenness,  than  that  s^ 
eating  is  gluttony,  or  all  clothing  fop- 
pery. It  is  poor  logic  that  argues 
from  the  fact,  that  he  who  drinks 
twenty  glasses  of  wine  at  once  is  a 
drunkard,  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
who  drinks  0710  is  partly  a  drunkard. 
It  is  no  better  logic  which  concludes 
that  moderation  is  the  thing  to  be 
attacked  and  annihilated,  because  if 
there  were  no  moderate  drinking  there 
could  be  no  drunkards.  As  truly  might 
it  be  affirmed,  that  as,  if  there  were  no 
writing,  there  could  be  no  forgers,  so 
the  practice  of  writing  should  be  dis- 
continued," &c. 

We  ask  who  has  "  affirmed  that  all 
drinking  is  drunkenness?"  Not  total 
abstainers.  But  what  they  affirm,  and 
the  writer  admits  to  be  true,  is,  '<  that 
if  there  were  no  moderate  drinking 
there  could  be  no  drunkards ;"  and  we 
mourn  over  the  thought  that  his  in- 
fluence and  pen  should  have  been 
employed  to  uphold  what  he  allows  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  ()00,000 
drunkards,  the  deivth  of  60,000  an- 
nually, and  their  exclusion  from  eternal 
happiness — for  **drunknrds  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Admit- 
ting that  intoxicating  drinks  were  good 
in  themselves,  no  humane,  generous- 
minded  Christian  could  sanction  their 
moderate  use  if  evils  so  appalling  as 
the  writer  himself  has  described  re- 
sulted from  their  use.  To  plead  for 
the  moderate  use  of  inebriating  drink, 
which  ruins  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
thousands,  is  a  line  of  conduct  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
says, «  Destroy  not  him  by  thy  meat  for 
whom  Christ  died."  "Wherefore  if 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I 
will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
standeth,  lest  1  make  my  brother  to 
offend." 

It  is  poor  logic,  we  think,  to  argue 

for  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 

which,  as  beverages,  are  destructive  to 

health,  on  the  ground  thai  the  ability 
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to  write  may  lead  to  forgery.  What 
parallel  there  is  between  the  two  we 
cannot  perceiTe.  The  art  of  writing 
is  necessary  and  useful — strong  drink 
unnecessary  and  injurious ;  therefore, 
eren  the  moderate  use  of  the  latter, 
being  full  of  danger,  should  be  dis- 
couraged; while  the  former,  though 
capable  of  being  abused,  ought  to  be 
acquired  and  exercised. 

The  next  statement  is  equally  sophis^ 
tical  and  misleading.  He  says — "  It 
is  to  be  obserred,  again,  that  to  make 
vice  impossible  is  far  from  being  syno- 
nymous with  curing  it.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  outward  act 
of  sin,  but  the  inward  desire,  in  order 
to  effect  a  cure.  The  fountain  of 
iniquity  is  the  '  eyil  heart  of  unbelief.' 
Every  attempt  to  operate  on  the 
stream  which  leaves  the  fountain  un- 
touched, is  sadly  defective.''  **Men  are, 
therefore,  in  danger  of  overvaluing 
any  extemkU  reformation  which  their 
well-meant  efforts  may  accomplish. 
The  life  may  be  much  improved,  while 
the  heart  still  remains  *  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sin.'  If  He,  whose  wisdom 
is  infinite,  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  sin  impossible,  he  could  have 
done  so  without  any  difficulty.  He 
could  have  dismissed  the  tempter  from 
the  world  in  a  moment.  But  this  is  not 
his  plan.  He  has  made  us  moral 
agents,  and  in  accomplishing  our  sal- 
vation he  will  not  destroy  our  moral 
agency.  Our  character  is  tested,  not 
by  the  annihilation  of  temptation,  but 
by  circumstances  which  exhibit  the 
measure  of  our  watchfulness,  and  the 
strength  of  our  resistance." 

To  the  charge  implied  in  the  former 
part  of  this  paragraph,  that  teetotallera 
teach  that  outward  reformation  is 
regeneration,  we  plead  "not  guilty,'* 
and  fearlessly  assert,  that  the  advocates 
and  writers  connected  with  total  absti- 
nence teach  the  opposite,  and  warn 
those  who  embrace  it  against  substi- 
tuting anything  for  a  change  of  heart. 
For  proof  of  this  assertion  we  refer 
the  writer  to  *<  Anti-Bacchus,"  chap, 
viii.,  pages  132-3. 

Does  the  writer  think  it  better  to 
make  the  vice  of  drunkenness  posxU 
hie  by  moderation,  than  to  make  it 
impossible  by  total  abstinence  ?  Yes, 
he  does;  and  let  him  but  continue  to 
write  it  down,  as  in  the  present  article, 
and  he  will  succeed  to  lus  heart's  con- 
tent, and  will  find  it  much  easier  to 


commend  moderation  tihan  prevent  H 
from  degenerating  into  excess. 

Tliat  total  abstinence  does  not  cure 
depravity,  and  remove  the  **  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,"  we  believe  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent; but  surely  sobriety  is  better  than 
druiUcenness ;  and  even  if  vnconotfr/edy 
it  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  a  sober 
than  an  intemperate  husband;  to  be  a 
sober  rather  than  a  drunken  father ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
probabilities  are  much  greater  that 
they  will  become  Christians  after  their 
reformation  from  intemperance  than 
before. 

How  the  adoption  of  total  abstinence 
interferes  with  man's  free  agency,  or 
**  makes  vice  impossible^*  we  cannot 
imagine ;  for  we  never  heard  it  adduced 
that  it  was  ''  impossible"^  for  a  drunk- 
ard when  once  reformed  not  to  become 
a  drunkard  again.  Alas !  it  is  but  too 
possible,  and  too  often  the  case ;  but 
certainly  that  free  agency  is  most  bene- 
fici^y  exercised  when  it  makes  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  impossible^  by 
adopting  total  abstinence,  than  when 
it  renders  the  vice  possible,  and,  in 
many  cases,  certain,  by  practising  mo- 
deration, the  stepping-stone  to  intem- 
perance. Would  the  writer  pull  down 
jails,  because  by  confining  the  dis- 
honest they  make  theft  for  a  time 
impossible  J  Does  not  he  deem  it  his 
duty  to  pull  down  total  abstinence,  be- 
cause by  making  men  sober  it  lessens 
intemperance,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
practised  renders  it  impossible  f  Has 
vice  become  attractive,  that  we  must 
not,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  render  it  tm- 
possiblef  We  Talue  outward  refor- 
mation much,  but  we  ralue  inward 
regeneration  more,  and  intend  to  ren- 
der **  vice  impossible,"  by  securing  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  so  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  do  so. 

Impossibility  to  sin  is  not  compatible 
with  man's  accountability,  but  are 
we,  therefore,  needlessly  to  run  into 
temptation  to  test  our  strength  of 
moral  character?  Are  we  to  take  in- 
toxicating drink  moderately,  to  *^  ex- 
hibit the  measure  of  our  watchfulness, 
and  the  strength  of  our  resistance  P" 
This  is  presumption,  and  does  not 
comport  with  the  petition,  <<  Lead  as 
not  mto  temptation."  Surely  the  evil 
agencies  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend are  sufficiently  numerous  without 
adding  that  of  strong  drink. 
{To  he  eonHnuedJ) 
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S'  OF  MATTHEW  XIII. 
iJing  the  article  on  our 
;»  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
he  November  and  Dccpm- 
>{  the  Local  Paeacheks' 
was  forciblj  reminded  of 
heard  related  some  years 
as  a  gardener  in  a  gentle- 
nrho  was  what  is  termed  a 
His  master,  knowing  him 
.bit  of  preaching,  took  an 
le  Sunday  of  hearing  him. 
ing  daj,  he  said  to  him, 
d  jou  yesterday  expound 
the  sower,  and  I  thought 
er  it  would  have  been,  if 
us  our  Saviour's  explana- 
yonr  own." 

I  to  excite  a  spirit  of  angry 
at  I  think  there  is  some- 
so  ill-digested,  and  so  un- 
ihe  whole  article,  that  I 
ret  that  it  found  a  place  in 
ur  Magazine, 
vidently  supposes  that  the 
1  our  Lord  came  to  estab- 
>rld  was  to  be  an  earthly 
direct  opposition  to  the 
Boleipn  declarations,  and 
ssages  of  Scripture  in  the 
It  on  the  subject.  Hence 
itions  go  to  support  this 
er  absurd  and  erroneous 
I  am  sure  you  will  not 
ecesjjarily  severe,  when  I 
examples  of  his  interprc- 

nencement  of  the  article, 
le  Saviour,  he  says,  **  He 
vn,  and  his  own  received 
they  received  him,  doubt- 
om  would  have  been  im- 
iblished,  and  the  son  of 
hare  sat  upon  David's 
jiod  had  foreseen,  ere  the 
the  world,  what  would 
on  of  his  Son,  and  in  his 
anaels  it  was  determined, 
rejection  of  their  king  by 
aid  bo  the  occasion  by 
Miration  should  be  offered 
I.  God  seized — if  I  mav 
■non,  and  it  is  with  all 
ererence — the  opportunity 
Ktion  bj  the  Jews  for  un- 
rpOM,  that  his  Son  should 
rfome  of  every  clime,  and 
m  of  his  Spirit  should  unite 
Inreh  on  earth,"  &c. 
diflealt  to  find,  in  so  small 
many  gratnitoos  assnrop- 
kras  errors,  as  are  to  be 


found  in  this  quotation.  He  says,  "Had 
they  received  him,  doubtless  the  kingdom 
would  have  been  immediately  established, 
and  the  son  of  David  would  have  sat 
upon  David's  throne."  Now  what  is  the 
scriptural  fact?  They  repelled  him  be- 
cause he  would  not  take  possession  of 
that  throne.  More  than  once  they  would 
have  taken  him  by  force  and  have  made 
him  a  king  ;  but,  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  they  persecuted,  and  ultimately 
put  him  to  death. 

Rut  had  the  matter  been  settled  in  the 
way  this  writer  supposes  it  might  have 
been,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the 
world  ?  How  would  the  Scriptures  have 
been  fulfilled  which  refer  to  sufferings  ? 
And  where,  I  would  ask,  in  the  whole  of 
the  inspired  volume,  are  we  taught  that 
the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  is 
the  result  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah 
by  the  Jews?  It  is  true  that  God  fore- 
knew that  the  Jews  would  reject  and 
crucify  his  Son.  This  had  been  long  pre- 
dicted. But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  Gentile 
world?  Isaiah,  ages  before  this  took 
place,  foretold  that  the  great  scheme  of 
redeeming  mercy  was  to  include  both 
Jew  and  Gentile.  God,  speaking  of 
Messiah  by  the  prophet,  says—'*  It  is  a 
light  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  ser- 
vant, to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and 
to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will 
also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 
that  thou  maycst  be  tor  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  The  only  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  Scripture  is,  that  the 
Sospel  was  to  be  preached,  first,  to  the 
ew  and  then  to  the  Greek.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  expression — '*  God  seized  the 
opportunity  of  Christ's  rejection  by  the 
Jews  for  the  unfolding  of  his  purpose," 
&c.,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  Are 
we  to  understand  by  it,  that  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  embraced  the  opportunitv 
thus  offered  to  him  to  do  that  which 
otherwise  he  had  no  intention  of  doing? 
If  so,  then,  I  do  not  wonder  the  writer 
should  manifest  some  hesitancy  in  the 
use  of  this  expression,  for  it  robs  his 
Maker  of  one  of  his  essential  perfections, 
namely,  his  prescience,  and  supposes  him 
liable,  like  poor  short-sighted  mortals,  to 
be  taken  by  surprise  and  disappointed. 
It  will  be  for  the  author,  of  course,  to  re- 
concile this  expression  with  God's  •*  fore- 
seeing the  rejection  of  his  Son  by  the 
Jews."  His  favourite  dogma  — •*  an 
earthly  kingdom,"  he  then  thinks  he  finda 
in  the  11th  and  12th  chapters  of  Isidah,  in 
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which  are  found  the  most  liyelj  figures 
illustratiye  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
triumphs  of  the  Messiah  in  his  latter-day 
glory,  when  erery  heart  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  his  sway,  and  every  tongae  shall 
confess  that  he  is  Jehovah,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.  Even  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
the  second  temple,  and  Daniel's  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands 
(which,  by  the  bye,  denotes  its  spiritual- 
ity), are  all  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  which  the  Saviour  said,  "  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,"  not  true. 

All  who  have  read  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  particularly 
those  which  refer  to  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, must  admit  that  the  language  is 
highly  poetic  and  abounds  with  the  most 
striking,  figures,  as  in  Isaiah  ii.,  where 
the  prophet  is  symbolising  the  peace- 
ful reign  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
and  the  universal  reign  of  peace  and  har- 
mony throughout  the  whole  world,  by 
the  harmlessness  of  ferocious  beasts  and 
Tenemous  reptiles.  I  need  not  say  how 
frequently  such  figures  are  employed  by 
them  to  denote  the  wickedness  of  men 
and  the  change  which  the  gospel  pro- 
duces in  them.  They  abound  in  Isaiah. 
And  that  the^  are  but  figures  in  this 
chapter,  denotmgsuch  a  change,  I  think 
is  evident  from  its  whole  language,  par- 
ticularly from  the  9th  verse,  where  the 
prophet,  referring  to  the  preceding 
verses,  says,  "  They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holv  mountain,  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
This  is  assigned  by  the  prophet  as  a  rea- 
son for  such  a  change ;  and  can  only  ap- 
ply to  man,  who  alone  is  capable  of  such 
a  knowledge,  and  to  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual power  of  the  gospel  as  the  means  of 
bringing  it  about.  And  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  chapter 
refers  to  the  future  triumphs  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  reign  of  Messiah  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people. 

I  now  come  to  the  exposition  of  the 
four  parables  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
Mathew,  the  sower,  the  tares,  the  mus- 
tard seed,  and  the  leaven.  The  two 
first  I  pass  over,  as  containing  nothing 
of  importance.  In  the  two  last,  the 
same  method  of  mangling  Scripture  is 
continued,  in  order  to  prove  that  our 
Saviour  by  these  parables  intended  to 
illustrate  an  earthly  kingdom.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
tree,  after  professing  to  explain  scripture 
by  scripture,  he  refers  us,  as  a  solution 
and  explanation  of  it,  first,  to  the  31st 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  Assyrian 
power  is  compared  to  a  mighty  cedar 
tree,  which  was  to  be  destroyed;  se- 
condly, to  the  17th  chapter  of  the  same 


prophet, — but  he  no  sooner  makes  the 
tatter  quotation,  than  he  admits  that  the 
passage  has  no  reference  to  the  kingdom 
symbolised  in  the  parable;  and  thirdly, 
to  the  4th  chapter  of  Daniel,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  vision  saw  his  own 
dominion,  under  the  image  of  a  great 
tree  which  was  to  be  hewn  down,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  destruction  of  his  power. 
And  to  crown  the  whole,  this  kingdom 
of  heaven,  beautifully  illustrated  by  our 
Saviour  in  this  parable,  turns  out  to  be 
no  kingdom  at  all,  but  a  great  earthly 
power  set  up  by  men,  in  his  name,  to 
gratify  [worldly  ambition,  and  desire 
for  ecclesiastical  power.  Such  is  our 
expositor's  exposition  of  this  parable. 
I  thinkf  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  symbolical  representation  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  universal  spread 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world. 
We  have,  first,  the  seed,— the  least  of  all 
seeds,  denoting  the  smallness  of  its 
commencement;  secondly,  its  rise  and 
growth,  illustrative  of  its  progress  in  the 
world ;  and  thirdly,  its  universal  ex- 
tension^ under  the  figure  of  a  great  tree, 
in  the  branches  of  which  the  innocent 
birds  of  the  air  lodge, — a  lovely  emblem 
of  the  purity  of  the  members  of  his  king- 
dom. 

The  next  portion  of  the  exposition  is 
equally  clear,  rich  in  thought,  and 
deeply  profound.  In  it  he  has  found  out 
a  wonderful  thing, — that  leaven  in  the 
Scripture  denotes  nothing  but  evil,  and 
of  course,  as  our  Saviour  employed  it  to 
represent  his  kingdom,  therefore  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  hypocritical  and  wicked 
kingdom.  And  in  proof  of  it,  he  has 
found  out  another  secret, — that  the  wo- 
man, and  not  the  Son  of  man,  deposited 
the  leaven  in  the  meal ;  and  as  she  was  a 
sinner,  it  must  represent  something  im- 
pure,— that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  wicked  prin- 
ciple, or  false  doctrine,  taught  by  men 
in  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  and  indeed 
includes  all  the  heresies  that  have  infested 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  present  time  ;  which  are  still  going 
on,  and  will  spread  until  the  judgments 
of  God  sweep  away  this  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  the  Saviour  represents  by 
the  mustard  tree  and  leaven,  from  the  face 
of  earth.  He  thus  entirely  mistakes  the 
nature  of  the  figure,  which  denotes 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  something 
concealed  or  hidden  from  human  obser- 
vation. Hence,  when  the  Redeemer 
cautioned  his  disciples  to  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  he  cautioned 
them  against  something  that  was  covered, 
— hypocrisy,  wickedness  conualed,  strik- 
ingly represented  by  leaven  hidden  in 
the  meal. 

So  when,  as  in  the  parable  before  us. 
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rs  it  to  denote  bis  khigdoni,  it 
■epresent  its  moral  character, 
dden  nature— something  put 
art ;  living  there  and  silently 
till  the  whole  heart  is  leavened 
is  Tiew  accords  with  all  the 
cioDS  giTen  of  liis  kingdom  by 
d  writers,  in  other  parts  of  the 
iment.  When,  therefore,  the 
expected  an  earthly  kingdom, 
of  him  when  the  kingdom  of 
Id  come,  he  answered  them 
'  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
:)5ervation.  Neither  shall  they 
^re,  or  lo  there,  for  behold  the 
%  urithin  yon."  And  when  ex- 
'  Pilate,  he  said,  "My  king- 
of  this  world."  St.  Paul  also, 
-ibing  its  inward  and  spiritual 
ys,  ''It  is  rigbteousn&is,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  These 


passages  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
beautiful  figure  employed  by  our  Lord 
in  this  parable,  and  stand  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  an  outward  and  earthly  king- 
dom ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurd  notion 
of  this  expositor,  who  has  converted  it 
into  a  mere  human  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, such  as  Papal  Rome,  and 
others,  which  are  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  are  to 
feel  the  rod  of  his  power.  I  do  not  wish 
to  charge  him  with  wilful  perversion  of 
divine  truth,  but  I  must  say,  that  he  has 
sadly  misrepresented  our  Lord  in  these 
parables,  and  that  they  are  far  more  beau- 
tiful, simple,  clear,  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood  as  they  stand  in  the  inspired 
Yolume,  than  when  beclouded  and  mys- 
tified by  such  expositions. 

Yours  truly, 

Isaac  English. 
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innexlon  has  suddenly  been 
3f  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
latched  away  by  the  hand  of 
r,  in  the  very  act  of  adora- 
.e  sanctuary,  and  in  the  sight 
srous  congrcoration.  It  was 
event — ^appalling  in  its  sud- 
and  deeply  affecting  in  its 
B  consecjuences.  The  con- 
in  Walth am- street  Chapel, 
sung  from  the  mouth  of  this 
!  minister  the  first  verse  of 
ificent  hymn  on  page  305 : — 

il  Power!  whose  high  abode 
ici  the  grandenr  of  a  God, 
e  lengths  beyond  the  bounds 
!  stars  revolre  their  little  rounds  :** 

cxt  two  lines — 

whne  the  flrtt  Archangel  sings, 

tea  his  face  behind  his  wings'*— 

5ely  dropj>ed  from  his  lips, 
fell  down  in  the  pulpit,  was 

conveyed  into  the  vestry, 
k  Tery  few  minutes  it  was 
d  to  the  excited  congregation 
id  p&ssed  away  to  the  realms 

thej  had  been  singing,  to 
**rftnk8  of  shining  worship- 
on  whose  state  of  blessedness 
he  was  meditating  the  very 
sefore  his  affecting  removal. 
members  of  the  bereaved 
ere  present,  including  Mrs. 
it.  The  congregation  was 
Il  excited  to  give  hope  of 
■g  the  aenrice  with  deeonun, 


and  was  consequently  dismissed  in 
tears.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  some  of  our  readers  that  that 
excellent  and  talented  minister,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Galland,  A.M.,  was 
struck  with  death  in  the  same  town. 


THE   queen's   own  SENTIMENTS. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
if  the  etiquette  of  royalty  permitted 
unfettered  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  our  excellent  and  amiable 
Queen  and  her  subjects,  she  would 
daily  be  proved  to  deserve  the  loyalty, 
the  real  respect,  and  hearty  love 
with  which  the  nation  is  proud  to 
regard  its  present  popular  sovereign. 
In  numberless  instances  wherein  the 
public  have  obtained  glimpses  of  the 
royal  character,  and  seen  somewhat  of 
the  motives  and  feelings  that  govern 
the  heart  of  her  Majesty,  the  revela- 
tion, whether  brief  or  full,  has  re- 
dounded to  her  honour.  It  is  not 
mere  curiosity  with  regard  to  her,  that 
has  often  prompted  the  inquiry, 
«<  What  does  the  Queen  think  of  the 
war  ?*'  or,  **  With  what  feelings  does 
she  receive  the  news  of  the  sufferings 
of  her  brave  troops?"  We  believe 
there  is  a  chord  of  true  sympathy  be- 
tween the  nation  and  its  sovereign,  and 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  vibrate 
direct  to  the  hearts  of  both.  VUUaria'M 
letter  to  her  wounded  soldiers,  for  such 
it  is  in  effecty  is  one  more  evidence 
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that  the  royal  heart  beats  truly  to 
the  best  regulated  and  highest  toned 
principles  of  our  common  humanity. 
**Tell  Mrs.  Herbert,"  says  the  Queen, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  **  that  I  begged  she  would  let 
me  see  frequently  the  accounts  she 
receives  from  Miss  Nightingale  or 
Mrs.  Bracebridge,  as  I  hear  no  details 
of  the  wounded,  though  I  see  so  many 
from  officers,  &c.,  about  the  battle* 
field ;  and  ncUiaraUy  the  former  must 
interest  me  more  than  any  one."  This 
sounds  like  genuine  unsophisticated 
truth.  Natundly !  None  but  a  right 
noble,  thoughtful,  real  Englishwoman 
would  have  written  that.  Why,  princes 
and  potentates  ^ways  have  the  credit 
of  being  most  naturallt/  anxious  for 
the  success  of  their  warlike  projects, 
and  naturally  somewhat  regardless  of 
the  means  and  casualties  by  which 
success  is  attained.  Thank  God,  Eng- 
land is  blessed  with  a  sovereign  who  is 
an  exception  in  this  respect.  Had  the 
Czar  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  same 
humane  and  Christian  nature,  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  the  pre- 
sent war.  <*  I  wish  Miss  Nightingale 
and  the  ladies,"  continues  her  Majesty, 
**  would  tell  these  poor  noble  wounded 
and  sick  men,  that  no  one  takes  a 
warmer  interest,  or  feels  more  for  their 
sufferings,  or  admires  their  courage 
and  heroism  more  than  their  Queen. 
Day  and  night  she  thinks  of  her  beloved 
troops.  So  does  the  Prince.  Beg 
Mrs.  Herbert  to  communicate  these 
my  words  to  those  ladies,  as  I  know 
tliat  our  sympathy  is  much  valued  by 
these  noble  fellows.'*  The  signature  of 
''Victoria'*  attached  to  these  senti- 
ments is  to  thousands  the  most  valu- 
able autograph  in  the  world. 

THE  COMIVO  laiJiENiauic. 
Thb  name  of  Robert  Owen  does 
not  attract  much  attention  now,  neither 
from  sceptics  nor  religionists.  Among 
the  former  he  has  lost  caste,  for  he 
has  become  a  believer  in  another  life. 
His  conversion  is  not  attributable,  how- 
ever, to  the  Bible,  but  to  some  personal 
experiences  in  connection  with  ''table- 
turning,"  ^spirit-rapping,"  or  some 
other  of  the  modes  at  present  pro- 
fiftnely  employed  to  establish  com- 
munications with  an  invisible  world. 
In  some  of  these  he  has  been  assured 
that  the  world*s  millennium  is  fast 
approaching,  and  that  its  pre-eminent 


state  of  felicity  will  arise  out  of  the 
general    adoption    of  the   Bodaliatie 

Srinciples  it  has  been  his  endeavour, 
uring  the  best  ]part  of  a  lonj^  life,  to 
spread.  A  meetmg  is  proclaimed  for 
tne  14th  of  May  next,  m  order  to  put 
in  operation  what  is  called  '*  The  Uni- 
versally Attractive  System  ^  in  other 
words,  on  that  day,  Mr.  Owen  and  lua 
adherents  are  to  inaugurate  the  mUlen- 
nium.  .We  suppose  that  English 
society  will  then  nave  another  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  how,  with  a  bene- 
volent purpose,  energy  and  treasure 
may  be  wasted  upon  a  delusive  scheme. 
It  is  one,  however,  that  of  necessity 
must  soon  wear  out  itself.  It  is  said 
the  spirits  who  condescend  to  "rap" 
out  information  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  sphere  are  "lying  spirits."  Mr. 
Owens  faith,  therefore,  may  soon 
receive  a  shock  that  will  altogether 
overturn  it.  There  might  be  some 
hope,  even  of  him,  would  he  build  on 
the  sure  foundation,  the  only  Rock  of 
refuge,  Christ  Jesus. 

SALE  OF  LIQUORS  OV  THE  SABBATH. 

The  formation  of  a  central  com- 
mittee in  London,  to  obtain  the  lestl 
prohibition  of  the  Sunday  sale  of  m- 
toxicating  liquors,  is  a  noteworthy 
event,  and  one  which  will  commend 
itself  to  many  besides  our  good  allies 
the  total  abstainers.  The  committee 
has  located  itself  at  66,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within,  and  appomted  the  Rev. 
Dawson  Bums  its  secretary.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  committee  is  to 
issue  the  following  form  of  petition  to 
Parliament : — 

'*  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled: — 

"The  humble  Petition  of 

'*  Respectfully  Showeth,— That  your 
Petitioners  most  cordially  approve  of 
the  two  Acts  passed  by  your  honour- 
able House ;  the  one  in  the  Session  of 
1848,  closing  Public  Houses  and  Beer- 
shops  up  to  I  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  Sunday, 
and  the  Utter  in  the  Session  of  1854, 
closing  such  places  on  the  same  day, 
from  half  past  2  to  6,  and  from  10  to 
12,  p.TO.  ^    . 

"That  both  these  AcU  your  Peti- 
tioners observe  with  pleasure  have  de- 
cidedly tended  to  promote  public  order 
and  decorum;  while  the  testimony  of 
judicial  and  prison  authorities,  and  of 
town  missionaries  and  others  accurately 
conversant  with  the  social  cQndition  of 
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iple,  leares  no  doubt  upon  jonr 
len'  minds  that  these  Acts  have 
rably  dimioished  drunkenness; 
r  with  crime,  immorality,  and  do- 
suffering,  the  fruit  of  inccmpc- 
Mu. 

it  in  jour  Petitioners'  opinion 
::ciple  on  which  these  Acts  are 
[hat  of  reducinji:  the  public  facili- 
intemperate  indulgence)  is  sound 
assailable;  and  mtiy  with  great 
:r  be  extended  to  those  parts  of 
when  the  temptations  to  drink- 
still  allowed  to  exi^t. 
a  this  opinion  is  supported  by 
«Tal  tenor  of  the  evidence  giren 
:be  ParliamentjU7  Committee  on 
UuujeSy   whose   Beport  is  now 


published,  and  has  been  Ailly  confirmed 
by  the  happy  results  of  the  Scottish 
Public  House  Bill,  which  came  into  force 
in  the  May  of  1854. 

"Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  repre- 
senting various  classes  of  society,  earnest- 
ly beseech  your  Honourable  House  to 
pass  a  law  in  the  present  Session,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  And  your 
Petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

Tills  excellent,  timely,  and  well-rea- 
soned petition  must  be  extensively 
adopted  and  powerfully  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  %• 


glutual-^ib  ^ssffaatton  ^itparter. 


'>3Rr.9S  OP  THE  ASSOCIATIOX. 

regret  that  Christmas  has  been 
ed  to  pass  without  more  effort 
)ut  furth  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
Sevcral  branches  which  had 
tceostomcd  to  hold  their  mcet- 
.t  this  season  in  former  years 
to  have  allowed  the  time  to  pass 
nimprovcd ;  at  least,  no  accounts 
r  anniversaries  have  reached  us. 
are  glad  to  perceive  an  exception 
mr  of  Sheffield,  where  the  good 

were  mimlful  of  their  duty,  and 
rery  happy  meeting  under  the  able 
:ocy  of  our  esteemed  friend  Alder- 
iwcett.  We  should  have  been  better 
1  if  the  secretaries  had  furnished 
1  a  full  account  of  the  meeting. 
is,  we  are  obliged  to  copy  the 
a  report  which  appeared  in  the 
po*  Timsi.  In  previous  years  it 
:en  our  good  fortune  to  attend 
BiTersaries,  and  we  can  easily  ima- 
rem  the  names  of  the  speakers,  all 
ID  we  know,  that  some  utterances 
Dade  which  wonld  have  been  worth 
ing,  and  we  are  sorry  that  the  pen 
eadj  writer  was  not  employed  to 
iem  down  for  as. 

lAige  demands  upon  the  funds 
it  neeessaiy  that  constant  effort 
.  be  made,  and  it  must  be  ap- 
.  to  all  reflective  minds  that  this 

a  time  to  be  content  with  a  de- 
d  income.  Every  branch  ought  to 
I  jtKlfy  and  eveiywhere  meetings 

ia  nd  apun  has  the  Committee, 
I  Aimaal  Beporti,  ftc,  advised 
sployaieia  of  %  ndteble  agent  to 


visit  every  circuit  in  the  kingdom ;  but 
without  a  special  vote  of  the  agjjregate 
meeting,  and  an  undertaking  to  provide 
the  requisite  means,  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  engage  one. 

The  Committee  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  its  hesitancy  in  incurring  liabilities, 
but  we  think  tliat  the  outlay  would  bring 
a  good  return.  If,  however,  a  special 
effort  coulil  bo  made  for  one  year  to  try 
the  exi>criment,  the  question  would,  as  to 
profit  and  loss,  soon  be  decided.  Have  we 
not  then  some  150  or  2fK)  individuals 
who  would  each  subscribe  an  extra 
guinea  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient 
to  meet  the  case?  We  commend  the 
matter  to  the  attentiou  of  our  friends, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hoar  from  them  on 
the  subject. 


8HBFF1KLD    BRANCH. 

On  Mondav,  Jan.  4,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Sheffield  Auxiliary  of  the 
Wesleyan- Methodist  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual-Aid  Association,  was  held  in  the 
Music  HalL  The  business  of  the  So- 
cietv  was  transacted  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  five  o*clock  there  was  a  public  tea,  at 
which  about  600  sat  down.  At  the  sub- 
sequent public  meeting  the  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Aid.  Fawcctt,  who  spoke 
of  the  report  as  one  of  the  best  he  over 
heard,  both  for  the  conciseness  of  its 
statements  and  for  the  fulness  and  satis- 
factory character  of  its  information.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Unwin, 
Sharman,  Marples,  Blenkhom,  Liddle, 
and  Staniforth,  some  of  which  were  of  a 
very  sn2>erior  description,  and  elicited 
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great  applause.    The  meeting  broke  up 
about  eleven. 

The  financial  position  of  the  branch  is 
as  follows: — Members'  subscriptions,  £53 
4s. ;  free  subscriptions,  £30  Ss. ;  collec- 
tions, £22  5s.  8d.:  total,  £105  Us.  8d. 
Payments — on  account  of  deaths,  £12  ; 
sickness,  £6;  annuities,  £40  18s.  6d. 
Balance  due  to  the  general  treasurer, 
£46  1 6s.  2d.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  Association  £4,498  9s.  3d.  have 
been  expended  for  sickness,  the  super- 
annuatea,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  total  number  in  association  is  about 
2.970.  In  Sheffield  the  members  are  81, 
the  deaths  2,  removal  1,  withdrawals  2, 
and  new  members  4.  Donations  of  £10 
each  had  been  received  from  T.  B.  Holjr, 
Esq.,  and  W.  Tawcett,  Esq. 

DIED. 

January  10,  1855.  John  Deacon,  of  Co- 
ventry, aged  36.  Claim  £8.  He  died  very 
happy.     Had  been  on  the  funds  two  weeks. 

January  4,  1855.  Bessy  White,  of  the 
Cromford  Circuit    Claim  £4. 

REurrTANCBB  Rbckivkd  bt  the  Trba- 
8CRER  TO  jANUARr  18,  1855:  —Exeter, 
£2  lis.  6d. ;  Bridport,  £2  4s. ;  Stourbridge, 
£1  7s.;  Edinburgh,  188.;  Longton, 
£10  2s.  6d. ;  Salisbury,  £1  lOs. ;  IsUngton, 
38.;  Leighton  Buzzard,  £7;  Monmouth, 
£4  18s. :  Congleton,  £3  18s. ;  Worcester, 
£1 98. :  Isle  of  Wight,  12s. ;  Barnard  Castle, 
£2  16s.;  Newport  (Mon.),  «2  Is.  8d. ; 
Oundle,  £1  168.;  Wrexham,  £1  78.;  St. 
Helen's,  £1  138. ;  Holt,  £2  lis. ;  Axmin- 
ster,  3s. ;  Leeds,  £6  lis  ;  Dursley,  £1 168. ; 
Huddersfield,  £11  ISs.  6d. ;  Loughborough, 
£5  lis.;  Stockport,  £1  lOs.;  Tadcaster, 
18s.;  Malton,  £1  16s.  4d.;  BakeweU, 
£2  28.;  Kington,  £1  178.;  Weymouth, 
£1  Is. ;  Lincoln,  £1  4s. ;  Ipswich,  £1  4s. ; 
Wellington  (Salop),  £2  8s. ;  Peterborough, 
£2  16s.;  Stockton,  £1  10s.;  Hinckley, 
£4  15s. ;  Abergavenny,  £1  Ids. ;  Downham, 
£3  9s.  8d.;  Garstang,  £1  Us. ;  Lynn,  £2  28. ; 
Buxton,  18s. ;  Stourport  £2  78.  6d. ;  Tow- 
cester,  £2  2s.;  North  Walsham,  £2  2s.; 
Southwark,  &c.,  £4  138.  6d.;  Swansea, 
188.;  Wolverhampton,  £2  lis.;  Wakefield, 
£2  128.;  Bromlev,  £2  28.;  Dover,  £2  lis.; 
Cheadle,  98. ;  Ledbury,  £2  58. ;  Nottingham, 
£9  12s.  6d.;  Easingwold,  £4  5s. 

Donations,  Honorart  Subscriftionb, 
era,  received  bt  the  treasurer,  to 
Jakuart  18,  1854 :~ 

hin.  HoBonxy  Mamber.   ha  Hcnonrj  Oontritmftor. 

Leighton  Buzzard  and  Aylesbury  £  t,  d. 
Circuit,  Mr.  R.  Durley,  hm., 
Whitchurch,  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  R. 
Durley,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Miss 
Durley,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  W. 
Seamons,  hm,  Waddesden,  £1 
Is.;  A  Friend,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  A 
Local  Preacher,  hm.,  £1;  Mr. 
Chapman,  he,  Nash,  10s.;  Mr. 
Cooke,  don.,  Longwicke,  58.  .    .7    0    0 


£   «.   dL 

Collections  in  Loughborough  Circuit  3  13    0 

Collecting  Cards,  per  Bro.Fritchard, 
Monmouth  Circuit 2  11     0 

Mr.  Burrows,  don.,  Leigh,  Wor- 
cester Circuit 0    5     0 

Mr.  Collier,  hm.,  quarterly,  New- 
port, Mon 0    5     3 

Mr.  Whitney,  hm.,  Oundle  Circuit  1    1    0 

Mr.  Charles  Carr,  hm.,  Leeds,  £1 
Is. ;  Mr.  Parden,  don.,  do.,  6s. ; 
Mrs.  Stephenson,  hm.,  do.,  £1 
Is.;  Mr.  John  Harrison,  hm., 
do.,  £1 880 

Mr.  J.  Sykes,  hm.,  Huddersfield, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  T.  Mallinson,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Brierley,  hm.,  £1 
Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Webb,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  W.  Mallinson,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  R.  Butterworth,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Messrs.  B.  Bentley  and  Son,  £1 
Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Haigh,  Waddin^ton, 
hm.,  £1  Is,;  Bfr.  J.  Shaw,  hm, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  B.  Hey,  he.,  10s.  6d.  9  19    6 

Mr.  Coles  Tomlinson,  hm.,  Lough- 
borough   110 

Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  hm.,  Mountsorrel, 
Loughborough  Circuit  ....  1    1    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Cnrbar, 
Bakewell  Circuit 0  10    6 

Mr.  W.  Darwent,  hm.,  half-yearly, 

Bakewell 0  10    6 

Mr.  Goodwin,  hm.,  Hinckley  Ct, 
£1  Is. ;  A  Friend,  donation,  4s.  .  1    5     0 

Collected  by  Miss  M.  A.  FUtman, 
Downham,  7s.  8d. ;  Do.  by  Bro. 
J.  Rolfe,  7s.  6d. ;  Do.,  by  Master 
0.  Bennett,  48. ;  Mr.  Lewis,  don., 
2s.  6d. 118 

Mr.  T.  Green,  near  Garstang,  5s. ; 
A  Friend,  do.,  2s. 0    7    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting,  Stour- 
bridge Circuit 0    2    0 

Mr.  F.  Cordery,  hm.,  Southwark, 
£1  Is. ;  Mrs,  F.  Cordery,  hm.,  do., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  C.  Cordery,  hm., 
do.,  £1  Is. 3    3    0 

Mr.  J.  Perkins,  hm.,  Ogbear,  near 
Tavistock 10    0 

John  Hawkings,  Esq.,  hm..  Easing* 
wold  Circuit,  £2;  W.  Teasdale, 
Esq.,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is 3    1    0 

Mrs.  Brouffh,  hm.,  Great  Driffield, 
£1 ;  Collected  by  Bro.  Bannister, 

do.  J[68.  6d 1  16    6 

Mrs.  W.  Shore,  don.,  Frome  Ct, 

58. :  Mrs.  Vincent,  don.,  do.,  58.  0  10    0 
Miss  Holt,  he..  Red  Hill,  Notting- 
ham  Circuit,  lOs. ;  R.  Hall,  Esa., 
do.,  Nottingham,  lOs.  6d.;  Mx. 
Smart,  do.,  Normanton,  lOs.;  C. 
F.  Clarke,  Esq.,  hm.,  Notting- 
ham, £1  Is.;  Mr.  R.  Goodacre, 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is, ;  Mr.  J.  Leigh- 
ton, hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  R. 
Mercer,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
Oliver,  hm.,  I^ew  Basford.  £1  Is.  6  15    6 
Note.— This  list  Is  published    that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasurer 
from  the  varions  Circuits. 
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METHODISM— No.  11. 

f  the  year  18^0,  the  Wesley  an  societies  in  Great  Britain  num- 
3o3,*2?7  members.  In  1854,  the  returns  to  Conference  included 
204,108  members  in  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  appeared,  on  un- 
onable  evidence,  that  the  Connexion  had  diminished  in  numbers, 
short  space  of  four  years,  no  less  than  94,109.  We  say  dimin- 
because  it  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  Connexion 
>tt  so  great  a  number,  there  beings  many  elements  besides  those  of 
ion  and  expulsion  to  be  considered  by  the  careful  statistician,  while 
pting^  to  account  for  a  diminution  of  such  magnitude.  Among 
elements  must  be  noted  the  important  fact,  that  the  deaths  and 
^s  by  emigration,  which  occurred  in  the  height  of  the  agitation, 
ig  au  ordinary  source  of  deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  the  regular 
i  of  accession  in  peaceful  times,  would  not  be  met,  in  a  correspond- 
idOf  by  incoming  members,  because  the  distractions  of  the  Con- 
i  threw  into  disorder  the  established  means  of  operation  and 
se.  No  doubt  the  difference  between  the  large  number  reported 
t  to  the  Connexion,  and  the  number  counted  as  adhering  to  the 
DEiers,  must  be  partly  explained  on  this  principle ;  but  that  difference 
rards  of  40,000 — after  all,  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  a 
erable  proportion  must  be  classed  with  seceders  to  dissenting  and 
bodies,  and  among  backsliders. 

is  not  our  proTinoe  to  discuss  the  nature  or  trace  the  origin  of  the 
es  which  have  befallen  the  Connexion  during  the  last  five  or  six 
Our  purpose  is  to  note  facts,  past  and  present,  far  and  near  if 
arr,  welcome  or  unwelcome,  favourable  or  adverse ;  and  we  trust 
before  whom  we  place  them  will  have  courage  enough  to  look 
fairly  in  the  face.  Without  introduction,  therefore,  we  have 
sd  at  onoe  into  our  subject,  and  implore  our  readers  to  join  with 
Irawing  those  lessons  which  the  facts  truly  teach. 

H 
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The  history  of  Methodism  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  general  result 
of  the  events  of  the  last  five  years.  There  have  been  times  of  agitation 
before,  which  have  been  followed  by  considerable  secessions,  and  the 
formation  of  separate  communions  j  but  none  has  ever  affected  the  Con- 
nexion so  genetally,  or  acted  upon  the  body  with  a  pressure  so  equable 
in  all  localities ;  for  the  places  are  comparatively  few  in  which  some 
effects  have  not  been  produced  that  are  traceable,  at  least  secondarily,  to 
the  influence  of  the  Reform  party  in  the  Connexion.  Still,  as  we  More 
ijitimated^  the  general  result  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  reform ; 
for  there  are  many  circuits  where  no  separate  societies  have  been  formed, 
or  separate  services  instituted,  which  yet  partake  in  the  prevalent 
decline  to  a  degree  not  much  out  of  proportion  with  the  general  average 
of  the  Connexion. 

This  is  a  point  that  we  will  proceed  to  make  appear,  not  by  citing 
particular  instances,  which  would  only  prove  our  view  correct  in  so  many 
as  we  could  bring  together ;  but  by  giving  the  result  of  a  minute  and 
particular  comparison  of  all  the  circuits  in  Great  Britain,  at  tveo  periods, 
one  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  at  what  may  now,  we  trust,  be 
regarded  as  the  close  of  the  greatest  struggle  that  the  Wesleyan  body 
has  hitherto  encountered. 

We  have  selected  the  year  1849  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison, 
for  sufficient  reasons.  The  storm  that  had  been  threatening  to  assail  the 
Connexion  during  several  years,  and  had  been  held  in  check  by  the 
sterling  good  sense  and  Christian  feeling  of  hundreds  of  pious  laymen, 
dwelling  by  twos  and  threes  in  "  all  the  coasts"  of  our  "  Israel,"  was  that 
year  lashed  into  furious  activity  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  ia 
reference  to  the  thrae  ministers,  Messrs.  Everett,  Dunn^  and  Griffith. 
That  year  the  return  of  members  to  the  Conference  reached  348,274 ; 
and  being  the  year  when  the  great  agitation  commenced,  we  prefer  it,  as 
furnishing  an  um|uestioned  basis  for  comparison  with  the  present  time, 
unaffected  by  the  belligerent  tactics  of  a  strong  opposing  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  natural  anxiety  which  might  operate  on  the  other 
to  show  how  little  impression  was  produced  upon  the  muster-roll  of  the 
Connexion.  The  return  of  the  succeeding  year,  1850,  showed  an  increase 
of  10,003.  We  do  not  doubt  that  that  return  was  made  bond  fide;  nor 
have  we  become  acquainted  with  any  instance  in  which  it  was  satisfac- 
torily shown  the  circuit  returns  of  members  had  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  tampered  with ;  and  certainly  we  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
discretion  and  truthfulness  of  the  preachers  as  a  body,  than  to  believe 
they  would  either  themselves  attempt  to  n&ake  a  dishonest  return,  or 
connive  at  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  others.  Nevertheless^ 
such  a  suspicion  was  entertained  at  the  time ;  and  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  our  process  of  statistical  deduction  being  questioned,  we  take 
the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year  on  which  to  found  our  remarks. 
This  will  be  found  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  the  Connexion. 

In  1849;  the  number  of  places  which  appear  in  the  Minutes,  as 
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micir  numbers  of  mem1>ers  in  society,  is  449;  in  18a4,  the  number 
''\  This  difFf  rf»nce  is  not  so  great  as  to  aft'ect  materially  the  point 
•^  proveil.  It  i.s  stated  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  every 
iffif  wiiich  requires  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  general  i-esult. 
[a  1S40^  suet^'One  places  were  reported  as  having  less  tban  250 
ih"frs  each.  In  1854,  the  places  so  reported  had  increased  more  than 
Lilr".  iH?ing'  then  ninety-three. 
[3  \<^U,  the  number  of  places  reported  as  having  under  500  mem- 

vr:is  oihe  hundred  and  sixty-four;  in  1854,  they  amounted  t^two 
I'^i  and  forty-four — still  about  one  half  more  numerous  in  the  latter 
;  in  the  former  year. 

rbe<e  statements  sliow  how  wide-spread  has  been  the  minishii^  of 
[w?op'e  ;  for  if  the  societies  counting;  under  500  members  each  are  so 
h  m>.*re  numerous,  and  there  have  been  no  corresponding  addition  to 
Q:2in^er  of  phices  entered  on  the  Minutes  it  is  clear  that  this  increase 
m&]l  circuits  must  have  resulted  from  the  fact  tbat  mnny  which  in 
)  counted  more  than  500  members  must  now  be  entered  in  the  class 
w  th:it  number. 

fiie  correctness  of  this  view  is  apparent  enouf*"!!  when  we  come  to 
nine  the  larger  circuits.  Those  ranging  from  500  to  1000  members 
:ot  mTich  diminished  in  numlier,  there  being  166  in  1849,  compared 
.  U8  in  1854  :  the  turning  point,  however,  is  found  here,  and  from 
i*»  upw:ird:!>  the  large  cii'cuits  rapidly  diminish  in  the  comparison. 
9»e  hun fired  ami  nineteen  circuits  of  more  than  a  thousand  members 

in  1849,  are  represented  in  1864  by  no  more  than  nxty^eight. 
in  1H!40  there  v;ere  Jifty-six  circuits  having  more  than  1,500  mem- 
eafh  ;  but  in  1854  tliere  were  only  fifteen. 

Lgain,  in  the  former  year,  there  were  nineteen  circuits  which  had 
5  than  2,000  members  each ;  in  the  latter  year  there  were  only  two  ; 
»  bein?  none  above  S,250,  while  in  1849  ten  circuits  had  numbers 
ing  from  2,250  to  8,250. 

The  following  table  shows  more  completely  how  much  the  societies 
\  diminished  in  magnitude  over  all  the  Connexion,  and  that  the  pro- 
has  affected  large  and  -small  circuits  alike  :-^ 


■o*" 


1819.  185i. 


Rnmber  of  circuits  having  onder  250  members  each 

„  „      having  250  and  under  600  membors  eaoh 


500 

l> 

750 

750 

» 

1,000 

1,000 

»1 

1,250 

1,250 

» 

1,500 

1,500 

» 

1,750 

1,750 

l> 

2,000 

2,000 

}» 

2,250 

2,250 

99 

2,500 

2,500 

99 

2,750 

2,7^ 

99 

ym 

MOO 

M 

3,250 

61 

93 

103 

151 

99 

95 

67 

53 

42 

33 

21 

20 

22 

10 

16 

3 

9 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

% 

0 

^1 

0 

h2 
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ThuSy  it  is  seeO;  by  this  method  of  classification,  that  the  circuits  are 
fewer  in  number  in  eyerj  grade  except  the  two  lowest  of  all ;  and  so 
general  is  the  subsidence  of  the  circuits  to  lower  grades,  that  we  find 
almost  invariably  that,  to  obtain  the  numbers  as  they  stood  in  1849,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  together  the  circuits  which  are  now  classed  in  grades 
one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  steps  below  the  position  they  occupied  in 
that  year. 

Though  this  comparison  has  been  made  in  a  somewhat  novel  form, 
the  results  are  quite  in  accordance  with  a  similar  comparison,  that  may 
be  instituted  between  the  two  periods  selected,  of  the  districts  as  they 
stand  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference.  In  every  district,  with  two  excep- 
tions out  of  thirty-two,  there  is  a  considerable  decrease,  generally  ranging 
from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent.,  in  two  instances  only  being  less  than  ten 
per  cent.,  and  in  one  rising  to  forty-eight  per  cent,  upon  the  numbers 
reported  in  1849. 

For  convenience  of  reference  in  some  after  remarks,  we  now  give  a 
table  of  the  districts  in  two  parts,  with  their  numbers  for  1849  and  1854, 
and  with  their  respective  decrease  in  plain  figures  and  in  parts  of  a 
hundred. 
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Nuabenin 

DeeretM 

DisnuoTS. 

1849. 

1854. 

Decrease. 

percent 

London 

.        26,617 

17,514 

8,103 

32 

Kent 

7,485 

6,468 

2,017 

27 

Bedford  and  Northampton 

10,792 

9,692 

1,200 

11 

Norwich  end  Lynn    . 

11.277 

6,882 

6,395 

48 

Oxford      . 

6,810 

6,683 

J,127 

16J 

Portomouth 

5,154 

3,989 

1,166 

22f 

Channel  Islands 

3,226 

2,862 

363 

lU 

DeTonport 

7,464 

6,153 

1,311 

17i 

ComwaU          .       . 

18,667 

16,430 

2,127 

llj 

Exeter 

6,764 

4,961 

803 

14 

Bristol       . 

.        12,388 

8,018 

4.370 

36J 

Bath          .       .       . 

9,100 

6,476 

2,624 

28J 

Ist  South  Wales 

3,062 

2,687 

375 

12J 

2nd  South  Wales 

4,171 

3,978 

193 

4} 

Manchester  and  Bolton 

22,674 

19,665 

3,109 

13J 

Whitby  and  Darlington 

7,064 

6,800 

254 

3J 

Carlisle     .        .      \       . 

3,898 

3,379 

619 

13i 

Isle  of  Man 

8,474 

2,660 

914 

26} 

Edinburgh  and  Abwdeen 

2,983 

2,261 

732 

24| 

170,949 

134,248 

36,701 

22i 

LIST 

OF  DISTRICTS^SBCOND  PAKT. 

Birmingham  and  Shrewsbu 

ry    18,442 

14,827 

3,615 

19 

Macclesfield       .       . 

9,474 

8,226 

1,249 

13i 

Liverpool  .        .        .        , 

11,876 

10,013 

1,863 

16 

Halifax  and  Bradford 

19,220 

13,446 

6,774 

30 

Leeds        .       .        .        . 

20,960 

13,862 

7,108 

34 

Sheffield    .       .       .       . 

14,156 

7.974 

6,181 

43} 

Nottingham  and  Derby     . 

19,17S 

n,047 

8,131 

43 
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6f 


Luwola      . 

.        14.840 

10.100 

4,740 

32 

HaU 

.       16,027 

12,690 

8,337 

21 

York 

.        13,950 

10,947 

3,003 

21 

Newcastle 

.        11,042 

7,566 

3,477 

31 

169,164  120,686  48,478  28* 

From  these  two  pnrts  of  the  table  we  have  omitted  the  two  districts 

which  have  increased  in  number.    The  excepted  districts  are — 

IncreHS 

1849.  1864.  InowM.  ptfCeD^ 

Korth  Wales     .        .        .         6.825  7,864  1,029  16 

SheUudbles  .       .         1,336  1,380  44  3^ 

The  latter  is  essentially  a  missionaiy  station,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be 
80  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  Methodist  politics  as  to  be  compara- 
ti?ely  unaffected  by  internal  distractions.  How  it  happens  that  the 
North  Wales  District,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  its  English  sides  by  several 
of  the  districts  that  show  a  considerable  rate  of  decrease,  is  alone  able  to 
report  augmented  numbers,  does  not  very  obviously  appear:  but  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  hazarding  the  opinion  that  it  is  much  more  the  result 
of  obedience  to  Christ's  evangelistic  institute  than  of  zeal  for  the  eocle* 
siastical  peculiarities  or  privileges  of  the  Connexion. 

Such  are  the  HatisHeal  faets  which  a  minute  examination  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  Connexion  brings  into  vie^.  As  a  whole,  their 
•spect  is  most  serious ;  in  detail,  most  perplexing.  As  before  intimated, 
onr  belief  is  that  the  great  result  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  referring^  it 
to  the  Reform  movement.  There  are  causes  which  lie  deeper  beneath  the 
surface  of  thing8,*which  have  long  been  silently  but  powerfully  operating 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  and  laymg  hold,  with  a 
paralysing  and  retarding  influence,  upon  the  strength  of  the  Connexion. 
This  observation  leads  us  to  take  note  of  another  class  of  facts  presented 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  body :  facts  which  testify  in  the  first  place  of 
immenae  activity  and  vigilance,  and  which  are  yet  connected  mysteriously 
with  the  growth  of  a  great  barrier-power,  that  has  slowly  and  stealthily 
thrown  it:^lf  across  every  boundary  of  the  Connexion,  around  every 
centre  of  vital  energy,  and  every  form  of  executive  administration,  hold- 
ing^ with  a  most  benumbing  effect  every  active  arm,  and  sitting  with 
deadening  inertia  upon  every  heart  of  energy. 

Activity  of  a  most  remarkable  kind  is  discoverable  throughout  the 
whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley.  From  the 
formation  of  Districts,  through  all  the  movements  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  the  relations  of  the  Conference  towards  the  people,  the 
Book-room,  the  Missionary  Society,  Sabbath  schools.  Day  schools.  Theolo- 
gical Institutes  or  Colleges,  down  to  those  latest  enterprises,  the  Cate-* 
ehumen  movement  and  the  establishment  of  normal  seminaries,  the  Con* 
nexional  history  Is  marked  by  unflagging  activity,  unexhausted  resources 
of  invention  and  constructive  ability,  and  indomitable  perseverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  various  objects  of  the  day. 
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All  these  movements  provfded  ample  employment  for  many  of  the 
best  and  most  talented  ministers,  and  required  the  services,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  to  their  several  positions,  of  every  travelling 
preaoher  in  the  Connexion.  And  as  the  doctrine  was  early  promulgated 
that  nothing  was  Methodistical  but  what  was  conducted  or  immediately 
directed  by  a  minister  under  the  authority  of  the  superintendent,  every 
preacher  BOon  found  his  hands  full  of  employment  of  a  totally  different 
nature  from  the  great  work  of  evangelisation  to  which  he  professed  God 
and  the  Church  had  called  him :  and  what  with  the  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions; the  solicitation  of  donations;  the  formation  of  mission- and 
school  and  tract  societies;  the  sdU  of  hooks ;  the  preparation  of  ttatistieal 
and  JUedl  schedules;  attendances  upon  committees;  and  the  holding  of 
piibhc  meetings ;  the  vocation  of  a  travelling  preacher,  as  exercised  in  the 
Wesleyan  body,  bade  fair  to  become  as  secular  in  its  oharaoter  and  as 
worldly  in  its  tendencies  as  any  merely  commercial  or  professional  avoca- 
tion could  be. 

All  this  tended  to  produce  upon  the  Connexion  a  certain  undoubted 
influenee.  Men  could  not  be  traders,  and  annually  receive  trading  instnic- 
tioBS,  and  lessons  on  the  importance  of  regulating  stock  and  securing 
quick  returns,  without  becoming  imbued  in  some  degree  with  the  trading 
•pirit:  neither  could  they  be  employed  from  week  to  week  all  the  year 
round  in  working  out. the  multitudinous  details  of  an  ever  enlarging  round 
of  administrative  duties,  without  coming  to  think  much  more  highly  of 
that  part  of  their  work  than  they  ought  to  think ;  nor  could  they  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  and  expend  much  labour,  in  devising 
plans  for  raising  funds  and  collecting  money,  and  calc«lating  pecuniary 
averages  and  probabilities,  without  being  in  danger  of  placing  too  high  an 
estimate  upon  the  money-power  in  the  church.  The  magnificent  results  of 
the  great  Centenary  effort  were  not  calculated  to  stay  the  growth  of  the 
tendencies  here  indicated ;  and  the  zeal  and  energy  thrown  into  the  recent 
similar  movement  to  raise  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  Connexional 
purposes  seem  to  show  to  what  an  extent  those  tendencies  have  laid  hold 
of  the  management  of  the  bod3^ 

While  it  is  unquestioned  that  ia  all  these  movements  the  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  evangelistic  institute — the  salvation  of  men — was  jever 
made  the  prominent  reason  for  activity  and  earnestness,  and  held  out  as 
the  sure  guerdon  of  their  success,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  whenever  an 
apparent  conflict  has  arisen  between  these  mere  expedients  of  men  and 
the  genuiae  work  of  saving  souls,  making  it  evident  that  the  much 
cherished  orderly  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  church  business  must 
be  set  aside  for  a  time,  or  the  operations  suspended  by  which  redeemed 
souls  were  being  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  latter  course  was 
the  one  almost  invariably  adopted. 

The  aggrandisement  of  Methodism,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say, 
has  been  a  favourite  subject  of  study  with  some  of  the  princes  of  the 
people  as  well  as  some  of  the  priests.    This  is  perceptible  in  many 
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tLiiig-s — «o  perceptible,  in  fact,  that  we  need  not  here  dwell  upon  it, 
uriieT  tLan  to  sny^  that  this  object  has  been  subserved  sometimes  inno- 
nn'ir  eoou'rh,  and  with  no  intention  for  the  moment  lower  than  that  of 
hvcouriiii,''  Goti  with  the  sub<$tiince  he  has  given;  but  that  so  much  as 
il:*  ciULot  he  said  lor  some  schemes  which  have  been  admittedly  based 
aDl'jRTtfr  motives — sucii  as  the  estubhshment  of  a  newspai)er,  the  promo- 
tiQ  of  th*i  political  influence  of  the  body,  and  the  outlay  of  vast  sums  in 
oRum^atal  edifices  ;  to  which  may  bo  added  the  unbounded  outpouring  of 
lijiiti  JO  upon  every  part  and  parcel  of  Wesley an-Methodism  tbat  accom- 
pasied  the  Centenary  movement,  and  unfortunately  is  still  prolonged. 

But,  beyond  question,  the  great  work  of  tlie  present  century  has  been 
mUncticn — the  work  of  moulding  into  harmony  the  somewhat  hetero- 
^tfneoQi  materials  brought  together  with  a  kind  of  fortuitous  felicity 
aikler  the  strong*  management  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  which  were  deprived 
inaLTeat  meaHure  of  their  common  bond  of  union  by  his  death.  That 
vork,  Iq  its  pro<s^res9,  took  hold  of  everything  in  the  Connexion,  from  the 
tnn^oient  of  conferential  business  and  the  definition  of  every  minis- 
trriii  liuty  and  prerogative,  to  the  order  and  mode  of  holding  a  society 
{njer-meetin^  ;  and  viA  it  acquired  completeness  of  form  and  consolida- 
(ioa,  tlie  Connexion  came  to  be  less  and  less  surprised  at  every  new 
i^umption  of  some  'peculiarity  of  conventional  churchism :  for,  though 
tliere  are  inan^'  st^p^  bctvi'een  the  administration  of  the  rite  of  BAptism 
ifi  f{uasi-clerical  style,  or  the  assumption  of  the  professionai  prefix 
"n?rerend,'*  and  the  exhibition  of  high  apostolic  ])owers  in  the  imposi- 
tioa  of  hands  by  which  the  evangelistic  call  is  ecclesiastically  completed 
tod  confirmed,  yet  all  these  steps  have  been  taken,  and  the  body  at  large 
u  lengih  gits  perfectly  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a  completed  clerical 
|iiiFt*jr4te,  whicb  is  jealous  of  its  prero,:^tives  and  privileges ;  high  in  the 
fr»ieem  of  other  churches  and  the  reading  and  religious  public  generally ; 
aci  powerful  enough  to  exercise  great  political  and  social  iniloeuce  in 
kite  nation. 

It  was  natural  that  this  work  of  constniction  should  not  be  lightly 
esteemed  by  the  numerous  agents  who,  as  with  one  consent,  have  busily 
ctfriHl  it  forward  through  all  the  ramifications  of  Methodism  ;  especially 
vhen  it  is  considered  that  their  individual  and  collective  importance  was 
c&iianced  in  proportion  to  its  safe  and  successful  progress.  It  is  evident, 
besides,  that  in  proportion  as  the  various  constructive  and  administrative 
details,  whether  relating  to  tiie  gubernative  or  the  fiscal  economy  of  the 
body,  filhxl  up  the  disk  of  ministerial  vision,  other  things  must  of  neoes- 
Kty  occupy  le^s  space  there,  and  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

We  are  seriously  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  the  multiplication  and 
itrengthening  of  the  various  influences  and  interests  at  which  we  have 
10  briefly  ^uioed|  that  we  are  to  look  for  some  of  the  most  powerful 
cauKs  which  have  produced  the  recent  lamentable  falling  away  of  so 
hr^  a  proportioii  of  the  Methodist  people  from  the  original  body.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  most  of  the  things  enumerated  are  in  themselves  good. 
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and  calcalated  to  benefit  both  Methodism  and  the  world :  but  the  great 
misfortune  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  confined  as  their  conduct  was  to  the 
ministrjy  and  depending  as  they  did  almost  exclusively  for  existence  and 
legitimate  action  upon  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  preachers,  they 
drew  off  attention  and  sympathy  and  zeal  from  the  proper  work  of  evan- 
gelisation, and  generated  a  disrelish  for  those  exercises  and  employments 
which  are  essential  characteristics  of  times  of  revival,  and  symptomatic  of 
the  existence  and  spread  of  genuine,  lively,  heart  religion  both  among 
preachers  and  people. 

If  we  seek  for  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  we  find  them  in 
the  many  discouragements  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  paths  of  men 
more  than  ordinarily  imbued  with  the  revival  spirit ;  in  the  obloquy  cast 
upon  the  very  name  of  '^  Revivalist ;"  in  the  sensitiveness  manifested  ix: 
all  parts  of  the  Connexion,  lest  order  and  decorum  should  be  outraged 
and  public  propriety  scandalised  by  too  uproarious  demonstrations  of  joy 
when  lost  sinners  were  brought  home  to  God;  and  in  the  excessive 
jealousy  and  heartburnings,  the  ill-concealed  scorn  and  envious  spirit  of 
detraction  exhibited  whenever  the  barrenness  and  unprofitableness  of  the 
ordinary  ministrations  were  placed  in  too  bold  a  light  by  the  unwelcome 
proximity  of  successful  revival  efforts,  whether  those  efforts  were  made 
by  a  zealous  colleague,  a  man  of  the  people  more  than  ordinarily  wise  to 
win  souls,  or  a  revivalist  stranger. 

It  is  not  forgotten,  though  it  is  a  circumstance  very  seldom  alluded 
to  in  Methodist  annals  and  correspondence,  that  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Connexion  had  its  origin  in  an  unwise  and  obstinately  persisted  in 
oflBcial  interference  with  the  zealous  efforts  of  a  few  simple  zninded  praying^ 
men  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  their  fellow-creatures,  who  went  so  far  as 
to  hold  meetings  for  prayer  in  the  open  air  without  ministerial  sanction 
or  countenance.  Thus  early  did  the  natural  jealous  action  of  exclusive 
prerogative  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  God's  cause;  and,  in 
accordance  with  that  disrelish  for  revival  work  to  which  we  have  referred, 
discountenance  the  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  good  men  which, 
wisely  permitted  and  directed,  might  have  secured  for  the  original  Con* 
nexion  all  the  advantages  and  successes  which  have  attended  the  course 
of  our  Primitive  brethren  to  the  present  time. 

In  continuing  this  line  of  remark  for  a  brief  space,  we  once  for  all 
disclaim  all  intention  to  impute  bad  motives,  or  prefer  sweeping  charges. 
Many  who  were  chief  actors  in  the  various  scenes  and  circumstances  on 
which  we  gpround  our  conclusions  were  conscientious  men,  and  erred  only 
in  judgment.  W^  should  be  happy  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  this 
was  the  case  with  all ;  but  whether  we  may  become  participators  in  the 
bliss  of  such  a  conviction  or  not,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  shade  our  eyes  only 
when  unwelcome  facts  come  up  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  so  im- 
portant in  its  bearings  as  the  present. 

The  same  spirit  of  jealous  watchfulness  against  imprudent  action 
which  lost  to  the  Connexion  the  praying  men  who  founded  the  Primitive 
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Methodist  ConoezioD^  has  always  been  the  chief  source  of  embarrassment 
iDd  trial  to  such  enh'ghtened  and  vigorous  revivalists  as  Bramwell  and 
hliR  Smith.  The  former  felt  its  full  power  during  his  life,  and  bis  memory, 
■erered  by  thousands,  has  suffered  greatly  from  it  since  his  death.  As  a 
jusequence,  though  several  lives  of  Bramwell  have  been  published,  the 
JoziLexioD,  to  this  day,  is  without  a  memorial  of  one  of  her  most  venerated 
and  .successful  ministers  which,  while  giving  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
man  and  his  successes,  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  honoured  with  the 
sanction  and  circulated  with  the  approval  of  the  body  of  ministers  to 
wiiicli  he  belonged.  Not  that  there  was  at  that  early  period  an  open 
ind  bold  antagonism  manifested  to  revival  efforts,  or  that  in  much  later 
aaies  they  were  very  broadly  objected  to  or  denounced,  or  even  profes- 
hHt  dijicountenanced.  The  connexional  honour  rendered  to  a  work  so 
thoroughly  revivalistic  in  character  and  tendency  as  the  life  of  David 
Sfocer  forbids  such  a  conclusion,  and  might  almost  be  cited  in  disproof  of 
:iu4  part  of  our  argument.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  Stoner 
cJed  I'K)  young  to  have  given  evidence  of  what  part  he  might  have  taken 
in  MttkwlUt  politics  when  matured  in  years  and  thought.  He  had 
scarcely  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  Methodistical  tutelage.  Bramwell, 
oqUi*;  other  hand,  saw  mature  manhood;  exercised  an  independent  judg- 
Okrn:  in  the  business  of  the  Connexion;  shared  its  toils  and  honours 
•JL'Dogh  a  series  of  years ;  and  Uved  long  enough  to  discover  that  he 
ai^iit  have  enjoyed  greater  honour  and  more  unru£9ed  peace  if  he  had 
exchanged  the  tactics  of  revivalism  for  those  of  a  party. 

The  hUtory  of  every  circuit  for  the  last  forty  years  would  furnish 
?vid#-nce  of  the  truth  of  our  position, — that  the  augmentation  of  secular 
UL«ine:^  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  has  induced  a  distaste  for  all  those 
extra  labours  and  exertions  which  a  faithful  application  of  gospel  prin- 
ciples necessarily  entail ;  and  that  there  has  grown  up,  collatei*ally  with 
•Jii<  indisposition  to  active  revivalism,  a  jealous  care  of  Methodistical 
order,  regularity,  and  rule,  and  a  morbid  fear  of  lessening  the  respecta- 
Ikility  of  the  Connexion,  which  operate  to  the  re[)ression  and  discourage- 
aent  both  of  ministerial  and  lay  enterprise,  beyond  the  precise  bounds 
prescribed  by  common  usage  and  the  circuit  plan. 

It  is  our  deep  conviction,  the  result  of  much  thought  and  consideration, 
tbat  it  is  to  this  must  be  referred  very  much  of  the  decline  that  has  marked 
the  last  four  years ;  and  that  but  for  this  the  recent  movements  of  re- 
formers and  agitators  would  never  have  produced  the  consequences  which 
tbe  statistics  of  the  body  now  exhihit.  But  we  may  also  further  remark 
that  the  result  is  still  too  great  for  the  causes  specified,  unless  two  widely 
different  and  totally  unconnected  circumstances  are  taken  into  the  accoun^y 
both  matters  of  Methodistic  history,  and  both  referable  for  their  origin  to 
the  ame  cause  the  diversion  of  ministerial  mind  and  effort  from  the 
proper  work  of  the  ministry.  To  these  two  circumstances  we  will 
iKieAy  Tefen 

L  PofitMoJ  aetion  in  the  great  world  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
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panied  by  political  j^fr^ry.  This  axiomatic  saying  is  in  some  sort  illus- 
trative of  the  state  of  things  produced  in  the  high  places  of  the  Connexion 
in  following  out  the  constructive  tendencies  of  the  last  half  century.  We 
need  not  attempt  to  explain  all  that  we  mean  by  this,  nor  do  we  think 
our  time  would  be  well  employed  were  we  to  enter  on  the  task  of  separat- 
ing the  false  from  the  true  in  those  extraordinary  publications  the  "  Fiy- 
Sheets."  They  proposed  to  unfold  the  growth  of  evils  of  enormous 
magnitude  in  connection  with  important  parts  of  the  great  Methodist 
structure,  and,  right  or  wrong,  produced  an  immense  sensation  whorever 
they  became  known.  They  were  no  doubt  calculated  to  cut  up  bj  the 
roots  that  confidence  which  the  body  had  always  cherished  in  the  purity 
and  administrative  honesty  of  the  Conference ;  but  we  much  question 
whether  they  would  have  been  believed  to  the  extent  they  were,  or  that 
they  would  have  produced  so  mighty  a  sensation,  if  it  bad  not  been  for 
the  second  circumstance  in  our  category — 

2.  The  rejection  of  the  labours,  and  the  obstinate  persecution  and 
expulsion  from  the  British  Connexion  of  that  eminent  American  revivalist, 
the  Bev.  James  Caughey.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effects  of  this 
disastrous  transaction  without  taking  into  account  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent antecedents  of  Mr.  Caughey's  career ;  and  certainly  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  tlie  fatal  calamities  of  the  last  four  years  if  the  mission  of 
that  man  of  God  be  overlooked*  Not  that  he  came  to  sow  atrife  and 
hatred,  or  to  cauae  divisions  and  schisms  among  Christian  brethren.  No 
man  ever  kept  himself  more  dear  from  blame  in  this  respect.  But  his 
appearance  among  us,  and  the  peculiar  work  be  came  to  perform,  formed 
a  case  exactly  adapted  to  try  the  Connexion  on  the  very  points  we  have 
endeavoured  to  elucidate : — how  far  rigidity  of  construction  existed  in  tlie 
ecclesiastical  framework  of  the  Connexion,  so  as  to  be  a  bar  and  an  hind- 
rance to  the  work  of  God ;  and  to  what  extent  distaste  for  revival  efforts 
had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 

We  hesitate  not  to  avow  our  unwavering  belief  in  the  divine  mission 
of  Mr.  Caughey  to  the  British  Methodist  Connexion.  If  ever  any  man 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles  received  a  call  to  preach  the  gospel,  this 
man  was  sent  to  England  by  the  special  direction  of  Him  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  to  select  the  ambassadors  of  the  Cross  of  Ciuist.  During  six 
years  he  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry  among  us,  and  there  ane  authentic 
records  in  existence  which  show  that,  through  his  ministrations,  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  souls  received  the  salvation  of  the  gospel.  Why, 
if  success  like  this  attended  him,  was  he  not  welcomed  with  heart  and 
hand  by  ministers  and  people  all  over  the  country  7  If  the  salvation  of 
men  be  the  object  of  preaohing,  why  did  not  all  the  preachers  at  once  set 
themselves  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success,  and  apply  it  to 
the  great  purpose  of  augmenting  the  converts  of  the  church  ?  There  is, 
there  can  be,  but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  The  beautiful  stmcture, 
upon  which  such  labour  and  pains  had  been  bestowed  through  so  many 
years,  was  in  danger  of  being  disarranged ;  and  connexional  ordei^  ^  ^^^ 
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*ght  be  infringed.  Attachment  to  reyival  work  was  not  strong 
>  bear  up  under  the  weight  of  an  hypothec  so  momentous  as 
the  American  offender  was  summaril}'  dismissed, 
lis  procedure  the  Conference  and  the  M(*tlio(ii.st  ecclesiastical 
?re  placed  in  dii-ect  antagonism  to  the  revival  spirit,  and  to  that 
iction  which,  it  is  well  known,  has  mainly  conti-ihuted  to  the 
nd  success,  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  body.  As  a 
msequence,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  body  of  ministers 
terrible  shock,  which  loosened  their  attjichment,  prepared  them 
the  so-called  revelations  of  the  "  Fly-Sheets,"  and  gave  weight 
tus  to  the  agitation  that  supervened  upon  the  expulsions  of 

e  doubted  whether  the  connexional  sin  of  rejecting  the  mission 
terican  stranger  exercised  any  very  powerful  influence  u|>on  th^ 
he  people,  we  may  cite,  as  one  mode  of  evidence  of  the  fact,  the 
ifTerence  which  appears  in  the  percentage  of  loss  exhibited  in 
lasses  of  districts  as  we  have  arranged  them.  (See  p.  84.) 
d  class  is  composed  of  those  districts  which  were  favoured  with 
33  of  Mr.  Cau;j:hey  during  his  sojourn  in  England.  Thediminu* 
»  ciass,  it  will  be  seen,  averages  nearly  six  per  cent,  more  than 
JB  first  clasi,  and  comprises  four- sevenths  of  the  whole  loss. 
\  aflirm  that  for  this  Mr.  Caughey  is  not  to  be  blamed.  It  is 
al  result  of  tbe  scorn  and  obloquy  that  were  heaped  upon  him 
)rk,  and  the  consequence  that  might  have  been  expected  to  fol- 
the  newly  bom  children  saw  their  spiritual  father  angrily 
;  of  the  communion  into  which  they  had  been  ini  reduced  through 
mentality.  Those  who  did  the  deed,  however,  professed  to 
r  much  they  risked  by  the  procedure,  and  have  now  no  right  to 
of  the  heightened  result.  Direct  evidence  that  we  are  correct  in 
late  on  this  point,  might  be  furnished  from  many  parts  of  the 
on  official  testimony,  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  we  will  content 
with  a  brief  quotation  from  a  work  published  in  1847,  before 
!zion  was  startled  from  its  propriety  by  any  very  definite  infor- 
at  such  things  as  "  Fly-Sheets"  were  in  existence : — "  The  con- 
to  the  Connexion,"  siys  the  writer,  with  reference  to  the 
Dt  of  Mr.  Caugbey,  ''  have  been  most  serious.  Confidence  in 
who  have  the  general  direction  of  the  vast  interests  of  Metho- 
\ahtn  to  a  greater  degree  than  h  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
Ur.  Wesley.  An  ill-concealed  uneasiness  exists  to  a  great  ez- 
anif  of  our  best  societies" 

t  is  time  we  came  to  the  '^  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter."  We 
ime  sort  ran  over  the  modern  history  and  experience  of  Metho- 
.  ibown  that  as  the  vast  structure  of  its  general  econojny  and 
val  institutions  has  been  reared,  there  has  supervened  another 
a  that  of  Wesley^  who  was  accustomed  to  bend  everything  that 
m  Mward  path  to  bis  one  absorbing  purpose  of  making  known 
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to  sinners  their  only  Hope  and  Salration  through  Jesus  Christ.  The 
spirit  which  we  lament  to  observe  operating  in  the  councils  of  the  Con- 
nexion during^  the  present  century,  is  still  a  mighty  one,  powerful  to  sub- 
ject great  influences  and  movements  to  its  purposes ;  but  its  great  pur- 
pose is  changed  or  modified,  and  now  we  see  the  system  of  Mr.  Wesley 
aggrandised,  admired,  exalted,  made  sacred,  and  declared  that  it  is  not 
to  be  touched  or  disturbed,  while  his  great  object  is  made  subordinate, 
and,  where  the  two  come  into  collision,  coolly  abandoned. 

The  lesson  we  read  ourselves  and  ui^  upon  our  readers  is  still  the 
same  that  closed  our  first  paper.  But  it  is  enforced  with  extraordinary 
power  by  the  signal  trial  through  which  the  Connexion  has  just  passed. 
In  an  important  sense,  ^'  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word*'  have 
been  forsaken  "  to  Serve  tables" — not  the  tables  of  the  poor  saints,  how- 
ever, but  the*  tables  of  clerks,  and  secretaries,  and  calculators,  financiers, 
and  committees.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  genuine,  legitimate  work 
of  God  has  become  distasteful,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Caughey  was 
openly  put  down.  Though  the  piety  of  the  Connexion  sustained  that 
shock  with  meekness  and  forbearance,  and  even  rallied  to  its  duty  under 
the  stroke,  yet,  when  the  day  of  trial  came  to  those  who  had  had  the 
temerity  to  touch  the  Lord's  work,  it  was  rendered  all  the  more  severe, 
prolonged,  and  punitive,  because  the  true  strength  of  the  Connexion  had 
been  trifled  with  and  trampled  upon. 

Let  wbo  will  be  ambitious  of  the  post  of  legislator ;  let  who  may 
busy  themselves  with  structural  details ;  let  who  can  inscribe  their  names 
on  the  roll  of  fame  as  wise  ecclesiastical  regulators — ^be  it  our  business  to 
be  wise  to  win  souls,  to  labour  to  spread  the  savour  of  the  Saviour^s 
name,  to  fiin  the  flame  of  fervent  piety,  and  magnify  the  grace  of  Christ 
in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Let  us  not  be  over  hasty  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  construction :  there  are  plenty  who  love  it  But  if  God  has  called  us 
to  preach,  let  us  remember  that  he  does  not  give  this  call  to  every  disciple ; 
that  a  perishing  world  is  fast  dropping  into  eternity,  even  while  waiting 
for  the  words  of  salvation  which  we  bear ;  and  we  may  be  too  late  to 
speak  them  if  we  stay  to  peddle  with  the  formation  of  precautionary  regu- 
lations or  the  manufacture  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions. 


SECRET  PRAYER. 


In  secret  prayer  does  thy  heart  ever  est  to  bathe  thy  sonl  in  the  streams  of 
nrge  thee  to  cat  it  short,  freqaently  mak-  consolation,  and  to  that  end  didst  an- 
in^  a  motion  to  have  it  done?  Charge  clothe  thy  soal  of  thy  earthly  thonshts; 
it  m  the  name  of  Gk>d  to  stay,  and  not  to  wilt  then  only  touch  the  bank  and  re- 
do so  great  a  work  by  halves.  Say  to  it,  turn?  Thon  camest  to  spy  out  the  land 
**  Foolish  heart,  if  thon  beg  awhile,  and  of  promise ;  go  not  back  without  one 
goest  away  without  thine  alms,  is  not  cluster  of  grapes  to  show  thy  brethren  for 
thy  beg^ng  lost  labour?  Thou  camest  their  encouragement:  let  them  see  that 
hither  in  hopes  to  have  a  sight  of  the  thou  hast  tasted  of  the  wine  by  the  glad- 
glory  which  thou  must  inherit ;  and  wilt  ness  of  thy  heart;  and  that  thou  hast  been 
thou  stop  when  thou  art  almost  at  the  anointed  with  the  oil  by  the  cheerfulness 
top  of  the  hill?  Thou  camest  hither  in  of  thy  countenance ;  and  hast  fed  of  the 
hope  to  speak  with  God;  wilt  thou  go  milk  and  honey  by  the  mildness  of  thj 
before  thou  hast  seen  him?    Thou  cam-  disposition  and  svreetness  of  thy  temper. 
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PTUBB    PRECEPTS   PRACTICALLY   ILLUSTRATED 
AND   ENFORCED. 

HO.   I. — HINTS  ON  HEARING  TO  PROriT. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 
y  foot  when  thou  eoest  to  the  house  of  (iod,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than 
icritice  of  fools.    Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty 
ling  before  God,  for  God  is  in  heaA'en,  and  thou  upon  earth." 
"  Thee,  while  the  iirst  archangel  sings, 
He  hides  his  face  behind  his  wings ; 
And  ranks  of  shining  thrones  around 
FaU  worshipping,  and  spread  the  ground. 
"  Lord,  what  shall  earth  and  ashes  do? 
We  would  adore  our  Maker  too ! 
From  sin  and  dust  to  thee  we  cry, 
The  Great,  the  Holy,  and  the  lligh." 

bnner  paper  we  pointed  out  some  of  the  motioes  which  it  is  to  be 
)fU:n  induce  nu  attendance  at  the  house  of  God,  where  the  heart  is 
I  in  the  service  of  Jehovah,  and  in  consequence  of  which  neither  is 
red,  nor  the  souls  of  the  worshippers  blessed  ;  for  our  Lord,  when 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh  as  to  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship, 
he  inquirer,  who,  like  some  we  have  before  referred  to,  seem  to  have 
e  to  toe  place  than  to  the  nature  of  the  worship  or  the  character  of 
Being  whose  blessing  they  sought :  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 

0,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

r  proceed  to  describe  some  other  circumstances  which  we  conceive 
preventing  the  desired  results  where  the  good  seed  is  sown  ;  not 
!  insensible  of  the  fact  that  often  God  has  seen  fit  '*  to  be  found  of 
lought  him  not,**  to  visit  in  mercy  those  who  have  come  to  his  house 
jper  motives,  or  devoid  of  any  motive  at  all ;  nay  even  that  many 
come  to  mock  have  remained  to  pray."  But  we  cannot  close  our 
i  conviction  that,  even  among  the  unconverted,  the  comparatively 
produced  b^  the  preaching  of  the  word,  in  this  day  of  Christian 
gospel  privileges,  arises  mainly  from  the  want  of  proper  motives 
ug  frame  of  mind  or  state  of  the  body;  while  we  conceive  none  will 
the  mass  of  professors  who  return  unblest,  owe  it  to  their  own  want 
I  to  our  Lord*s  exhortation — **Takc  heed  uow  ye  hear,'*  more  than 
cher,  the  place,  or  the  form  of  worship  Dursued. 
lext  place,  then,  we  direct  attention  to^the  state  of  body  in  which  we 
» the  sanctuary. 

irho  come  up  to  the  temple  after  having  previously  worn  out  their 
1  the  service  of  the  world,  or  in  serving  themselves,  can  hardly 
t  such  worship  will  be  acceptable  to  God  as  they  can  render  with  a 
tigued,  and  a  mind  so  exhausted  with  previous  employment  that  it 
iculty  they  can  keep  themselves  awake  till  the  preacher  has  fairly 
UM  text,  and  quite  impossible  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  subject 
>urBe»  so  as  to  comprehend  and  follow  him,  even  ir  desirous  of  so 
;  of  such  we  feel  sure  there  are  not  a  few,  who  more  or  less  regularly 
ifter  parts  of  the  Lord*s  day ,^*  beneath  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary.** 
le,  tome  have  been  at  work  in  their  gardens ;  others  have  busied  them- 
oooking  and  preparing  a  more  than  usually  troublesome  dinner  for 
ies;  others  occupy  themselves  with  their  books  and  accounts ;  some 
le  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  world  during  the  earlier  portions 
cTs  daj ;  and  others  again  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  while 
nftify  their  peculitf  taste  or  morbid  curiosity,  spend  hours  in  walking 
it  place  for  a  apiritual  meal,  while  the  same  oread  of  life  is  being 

1,  almost  at  their  own  doors,  '*  without  money  and  without  price.** 

I  die  class  of  hearers  whose  ^  profiting  does  not  appear*'  from  the 
lodies  they  bring  to  the  sanctuary,  the  female  and  other  servanu 
1  are  much  to  be  pitied.  Many  wlio  would  not  work  themselves  on 
ih  see  no  harm  m  finding  ample  employment  for  their  servants  in 
r  fikdumdwm  and  Tisitors,  or  in  ^ving  them  to  and  from  the  Lord*« 
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house.  They  thus  thoughtlessly  rob  them  of  the  power  of  profiting  by  that  word 
which  they  are  charitably  permitted  to  hear  in  the  afternoon  or  eveninjr  of  the 
day,  alter  the  bustle  and  hurry  are  over.  How  much  of  this  guilt  will  lie  at 
the  door  of  such  eniplnvers,  the  day  of  judgment  alone  will  reveal. 

And  here  we  may  als^o  refer  to  another  evil,  acting  as  a  terrible  hindrance  to 
'  the  profitable  hearing  of  the  word.     We  allude  to  the  overworking  of  mind  and 
body  upon  the  Saturday,  causing  lassitude,  disinclination  to,  and  unfitness  for, 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  da^  preceding  the  Sabbath  was  considered  "  the  day 
of  preparation ;  "  and  such  it  ought  to  be  among  Christians.  Were  a  moderate 
day*s  work  only  done  on  Saturday,  the  business  of  this  life  brought  to  a  close 
early  in  the  evening,  and  a  due  period  of  rest  sought  for  and  secured  before 
the  commencement  of  tlie  Sabbath,  how  cheerfully  should  we  rii^e  on  the 
morning  of  that  blest  day,  renewed  and  refreshed,  to  enter  upon  its  sacred 
duties.  How  numerously  would  our  early  prayer-meetings  be  attended,  and 
with  what  vigour  should  we  engage  in  our  several  religious  employments.  W'e 
are  aware  that  this  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  subject,  with  many  ramifications, 
which  we  cannot  now  stay  to  discuss.  "  Society  *'  is  here  "  out  of  joint ; "  but 
Btill  we  do  believe  that  many  individuals  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
great  alterations  for  the  better,  and  we  would  affecti<mately  urge  the  subject 
upon  their  prayerful  consideration. 

The  fourth  commandment  not  only  exhorts  us  to  "  Remember  the  Sabbath . 
day  to  keep  it  holy,"  but  it  tells  us  also,  ^^  six  days  shalt  thou  labour;^*  but 
many  persons  make  the  Saturday  so  long,  and  labour  in  it  so  continuously^  that 
virtually  they  do  seven  days'  work  in  the  six,  as  though  determined  to  lose 
nothing  by  devoting  one  day  in  seven  to  God.  But  herein  God  is  dishonoured  ; 
for  the  body  and  mind  are  so  exhausted  and  overdone  by  the  excessive  fatigue 
of  the  previous  day,  that  any  exertion  is  felt  to  be  a  toil. 

We  have  known  Christian  friends  who  make  themselves  so  much  work  on 
the  last  day  of  the  week  that  they  are  hard  at  it  until  quite  midnight ; 
the  last  hour  or  two  being  a  season  of  furious  bustle  and  ferment  lest  the 
Sabbath  should  come  and  find  the  work  yet  incomplete  ;  and  busy  they  continue 
till  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  when  all  is  over,  and  they  give  in  at  fast,  fairly 
beaten  by  conscientious  scruples.  We  think  this  unjust  and  unwise,  and  would 
urge  our  friends  who  can  possibly  do  so,  to  begin  the  Sabbath's  rest  earlier  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  not  to  drive  the  six  days'  toil  so- close  upon  the 
sacred  hours.  We  get  a  glimpse,  from  this  circumstance,  of  the  wisdom  which 
led  the  Jews  to  begin  their  Sabbath  on  the  preceding  evening  rather  than  from 
the  midnight  hour, — a  course  which  Christians,  perhaps,  would  not  do  unwisely 
to  follow.  What  should  we  think  of  our  servant  who  should  come  to  his 
work  after  having  previously  worn  himself  out  in  labouring  for  himself  or 
others?  And  yet  such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  conduct  those  display  towards  God 
who  act  as  above  described. 

It  is  not  out  of  place,  we  think,  here  to  refer  to  a  practice  too  common,  and 
sanctioned,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  by  our  excellent  and  gracious  Queen,  of 
visiting  the  Opera  or  theatre  upon  the  Saturday  evening.  Without  stft;^ing 
now  to  discuss  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  persons  making  a  profession  of  the 
Protestant  religion  frequenting  such  scenes  of  worldly  gaiety  and  frivolous 
amusement  at  Atx — upon  which  our  own  mind  is  fully  made  iip— we  cannot  but 
speak  of  the  attendance  upon  such  places  on  the  eve  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
as  a  most  dangerous  and  immoral  practice,  the  more  especially  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  with  all  her  many  virtues,  exhibits  this  great  inconsistency,  though  looked 
up  to  by  the  State  Church  as  its  head. 

In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  right  to  allude  to  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  so  fully  devoting  ourselves  to  the  concerns  of  the  world  during  the 
six  days  of  the  week,  as  to  have  no  time  left  for  week  evening  worship.  Hence 
the  thm  and  meagre  attendance  at  the  week  night  services,  at  which  we  have 
been  present  in  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sure  we  are  that  the  way  to  profit 
by  hearing  on  the  Lord's  day  is  to  get  a  sip  "  of  the  brook  by  the  way  r  like 
a  fiock  of  sheep  we  have  noticed,  which,  not  content  to  wait  till  thej  reached 
the  pasture-ground,  culled  the  herbage  by  the  roadside  as  th^  joomeyed 
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Niw«rd,  Still  progressing,  but  ever  sad  anon  finding  a  moment  to  halt  and 
gather  a  fresh  morsel,  losing  therebj  no  time  in  the  end,  and  gaining  beside  a 
great  advantage  in  sustained  strength  and  power. 

One  other  great  hindrance  to  a  profitable  hearing  of  the  word  we  ma^ 
notice,  and  then  we  must  leave  this  division  of  our  subject ;  we  allude  to  the 
deadness  and  cloudiness  produced  by  full  feeding  or  improper  drinking  on  the 
S&boatb.  A  full  stomacn  greatlj  unfits  the  mind  for  contemplation,  and  the 
intoxicating  cup»  even  in  '^  moderation,"  still  fiirther  adds  to  the  eviL  While 
we  would  not  be  the  advocates  of  ^'  stern  asceticism,"  or  recommend  total 
fasting  to  our  friends,  we  do  believe  that  more  partial  fasting  and  less  feasting 
oa  the  Lord's  day,  would  be  productive  of  really  good  results.  All  preachers 
koow  how  unfit  the/  are  for  mental  exercise  or  public  speaking  soon  after  they 
hare  partaken  of  a  full  meal,  and  many  hearers  who  sit  in  drowsy  listlessness 
during  the  afternoon  or  evening  service,  were  they  to  examine  into  the  matter, 
and  beeome  for  a  season  **  experimentalists,"  would  be  able  to  trace  the  evil  to 
its  natural  source,  —  too  much  or  improper  food,  or  exciting  drink,  taken 
near  the  time  of  going  to  the  house  of  Grod.  Well  would  it  be  if  all,  like  Paul, 
would  learn  **  to  seep  the  body  under.** 

Another  thing  which  has  forcibly  and  painfully  struck  us  is  the  frequent 
want  of  proper  reverence,  apparent  on  the  part  of  many  in  their  attendance 
npon  tike  public  means  of  grace.  They  seem  to  forget  that  though  no  special 
re^iieet  is  due  to  the  building  more  than  to  other  combinations  of  brick,  stone, 
and  timber,  yet  they  are  there  as  worshippers  of  God,  the  Grbat,  the  Holt 
God,  and  his  presence  should  be  approached  with  the  deepest  awe  and 
reverence ;  with  a  complete  prostration  of  spirit,  and  an  entire  abandonment 
of  ail  self-consequence  and  personal  importance  ;  and  all  kaate  or  rashness,  in 
rushing  into  his  presence,  or  beginning  his  outward  worship,  is  unbecoming, 
and  must  be  offensive  to  his  Spirit.    Thus,  the  poet  sings:— 

"  God  is  in  heaven,  and  men  below. 
Be  short  oar  tunes,  oar  words  be  few; 
A  solemn  reverence  checks  our  songs, 
And  praise  sits  silent  on  our  tongues.'* 

We  have  thus  given  a  few  plain  hints  upon  some  of  the  preparations  needful 
in  order  that  the  word  may  be  heard  to  profit,  and  the  good  seed  be  received 
into  good  ground,  which  we  think  will  not  be  deemed  unnecessary,  remember- 
ing, as  our  Lord  pointed  out,  that  some  of  the  seed  fell  by  the  way  side, 
where  the  soil,  being  unprepared  and  unloosened,  could  not  receive  it,  and 
hence  it  rolled  off  or  lay  on  the  surface,  exposed  to  be  trodden  under  foot  or 
devoured  by  birds.  The  geed  was  good,  but  the  soil  was  unprepared,  and 
hence,  though  the  seed  and  soil  were  brought  together,  other  requisites  were 
wanting  to  secure  success,  and  no  profit  resulted. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  means  of  securing  a  profitable  hearing  while 
nttittg  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel. 

(7b  be  continued.^ 


PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  AND  THAT 
OP  JOE  SMITH. 

{Condudedfrom  p.  58.) 

Tns  i]iveDtio&  having  succeeded  so  well,  gave  encouragement  to  new  adren- 
tores ;  and  a  report  having  been  spread  abroad,  that  a  prodigious  treasure  of 
geld  and  jewels  had  been  hid  by  the  Moors  in  a  mountain  called  Valparaiso, 
fboot  half  a  mUe  from  the  city  of  Granada,  the  people,  after  receiving  the  best 
jnitmctions  which  were  to  be  had  from  knowing  men,  went  to  work  in  some  of 
its  caverns*  which  it  is  very  full  of,  whtre  they  had  not  dug  long,  before  they 
iset  with  %plaU  ofleadf  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it : — Corpus  uaium^ 
&c.  «The  burnt  body  of  St.  Mesiton,  who  suffered  under  the  power  of  Nero.** 
Brides  this,  the  teeming  mountain  was,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1695,  delivered  of 
s  second  plate,  with  the  iuscription.  upon  it:— Anno  Hcwndo  Nerania,  &c. 
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^  In  the  second  year  of  Nero's  empire,  on  the  kalends  of  March,  St.  Hiscfas,  a 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  James,  snfifered,"  &e.  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  almost  exact  counterpart  to  these 
diggings  and  findings  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Joe.  But  as  we  proceed,  the 
similarity  between  Rome's  discoveries  and  those  of  Joe  Smith  grows  clearer  and 
clearer. 

"  After  so  many  notices,''  writes  Dr.  Geddes,  p.  353,  **  of  so  great  a  treasure 
of  martyrs*  ashes,  the  workmen  came  to  a  large  cavern.  This  dungeon  supplied 
the  church  of  .Granada,  which  before  had  few  or  no  relics,  with  more  ancient 
sacred  bones  and  ashes  than  all  the  churches  in  Spain  had  besides ;  but  as  covet- 
eousness  has  no  bounds,  they  went  on  still  with  their  work,  and  on  the  21st  of 
April,  they  met  with  a  leaden  box,  wherein  was  a  book  with  this  title : — Liber 
fundamenii  eccletich  Solomonis  characteribus  scriptua — ^'Abookof  thefoundatioti 
of  the  Church,  written  in  the  characters  of  Solomon.* 

**  Upon  so  ancient  a  manuscript,  and  upon  so  great  a  subject,  not  having  been 
published  all  this  while,  and  nothing  having  been  ever  quoted  out  of  it,  one  can- 
not but  think  that  either  the  Spanish  critics,  who  have  it  in  their  keeping,  do 
not  know  how  to  decipher  Solomon's  characters,  or  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
book  that  favours  the  Papal  supremacy  in  the  Church. 

^  But  though  this  ancient  MS.  has  never  been  once  quoted,  one  of  thp  same 
antiquity,  and  found  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  has  been  frequently ; 
and  to  decide  a  controversy  which  the  Pope  himself  [of  those  days]  dare  not 
mount  his  infallible  chair  to  determine,  though  solicited  by  the  King  of  Spain^ 
solely  for  that  purpose." 

The  manuscript  is  in  Arabic,  and  was  written  by  St.  Cecilius;  its  title  is  I>e 
domo  gloria^l^c. — ^"  Of  the  house  of  glory,  and  the  house  of  torment."  In  this  book, 
after  a  variety  of  high  encomiums  of  the  Ble38ed  Virgin  Mary,  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing definition,  made,  it  is  said,  by  all  the  Apostles,  of  her  immaculate  con- 
ception : — JUa  Virgo  Marian  &c.  "  She  the  Yur^n  Mary,  she  the  holy,  she  the 
elect,  was  preserved  from  the  first  and  original  sm,  and  was  free  firom  aJl  ^uilt ; 
this  truth  is  [affirmed  by]  a  council  of  the  Apostles ;  and  let  who  will  deny  it,  he 
is  accursed,  excommunicated,  and  shall  not  acquire  salvation,  but  shall  be 
damned  for  ever."* 

"  It  was  an  unhappy  thing,"  continues  Dr.  Geddes,  p.  355,  ^  for  these  MSS.  and 
Relics,  that  this  apostolical  definition  was  found  in  their  company ;  for  had  it  not 
been  for  this  defiiution,  their  truth  and  authority  had  never  been  questioned  bj 
any  person  in  Spain ;  and  the  Dominicans,  who,  where  they  dare  do  it,  do  now 
call  them  late  and  gross  impostures,  would  have  been  their  boldest  champions." 

After  mentioning  the  discovery  of  similar  ancient  manuscrinta  and  plates, 
and  driving  the  inscriptions,  undeserving  of  any  respect,  Dr.  Geades  proceeds 
(p.  369)  :— 

<<  This  collection  of  manuscripts  having  been  unanimously  judged  to  be 
genuine  by  all  the  critics  and  antiquaries  in  lead  and  parchment,  as  well  aa  in 
words,  phrases,  and  history,  the  archbishop  caused  a  Te  Dtum  to  be  sung  with 
great  solemnity  in  his  cathedral  for  the  invention  of  so  estimable  a  treasure  ; 
and  which  having  been  magnified  by  the  preackers,  as  the  greatest  largess  any 
city  had  ever  received  from  heaven,  the  people's  devotion  for  the  mourUain 
which  had  been  delivered  of  so  blessed  a  treasure,  was  so  great,  that  in  a  short 
time  there  were  above  400  crosses  erected  upon  it;  neither  would  the  people 
have  rested  there,  but  would  have  had  altars  likewise  set  up,  and  masses  saia  upon 
them,  had  not  their  zeal  been  restrained  by  the  archbishop  until  the  mountain 
waa  judicially,  and  according  to  the  canonical  forms,  declared  to  be  holy  ground. 
And  to  that  end,  the  archbiahop  sent  a  full  narrative  of  the  whde  matter  to 
Pope  Clement  VIIL,  from  whom  he  received  a  special  commission  to  call  an 
assembly  to  determine  it.  But  before  the  meeting  of  t^at  assembly,  the  Domi- 
nicans, who,  should  these  manuscripts  be  judged  genuine,  were  by  the  Apostles 
accursed,  excommunicated,  and  damned*  to  the  pit  of  hell,  for  denying  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  mustered  aU  their  foi«es,  and 

*  This  most  valnable,  moet  authentic,  most  venerable  and  worshipful  testimony  to  Home's 
Queen*8  immacnlateness,  will,  of  course,  tell  powerfully  at  head-quarte;«  under  the  present 
interesting  ciieumstaaoes     It  must  be  worth  its  weight  in->pap<T. 
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ch  objections  against  them,  as  one  would  think  should  so  far  hare  ruined 
vlit,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  of  common  sense,  and  much 
All  a^ssembly  of  wise  and  learned  men,  to  liave  judged  them  to  be  genuine, 
C**X>  years*  stmding." 

e  of  "the  objections  were,  that  the  prophecy  found  in  the  tower  was  in 
I^m  Spanish ;  that  St.  Cccilius  is  called  in  them  Bishop  of  Granada, 
there  was  no  such  bishopric  for  many  hundred  years  after  Nero's  death ; 
Moors  are  named  as  in  Spain,  whereas  it  was  700  years  after  the  death 
before  the  Moors  came  mto  Spain ;  that  the  first  fourteen  verses  of 
's  Gospel  as  sung  in  the  Roman  offices  are  in  this  writing,  whereas  that 
FAS  not  written  till  after  Nero's  death ;  and,  in  conclusion,  tiiat  the 
>d  the  air  of  a  fraud  in  it,  yery  sensibly. 

ejections  against  the  manuscnpts  found  in  the  motmtain,  were  equally 
the  fourth  being  that  **  the  ancient  book  called  Fundamentum  Ecclesiee 
eraned  a  thousand  years  before,  by  Pope  Gelasius,  as  spurious ;"  and  the 
the  words,  the  phrase,  and  the  spelling  of  the  Latin  in  these  manuscripts 
.irbarous  and  false,  that  they  must  haye  been  written  a  great  many 
years  iij'ter  Nero's  death. 

I'es^e  uljections  may  be  added,  ''that  the  whole  of  this  blundering  im- 
iiCanU:^  upon  tlie  story  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  haying  been  in  Spain, 
•AH  groiss  a  fiction  as  any  in  the  Roman  Legends ;''  and  yet,  notwith- 
ihesc  and  other  unanswerable  evidences  (^  the  fraud  and  forgery  of  these 
d  manuscripts,  a  solemn  and  unanimous  decision  in  their  fayour  was 
and  promulgated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  in  a  full  assembly  of 
ticA  and  laics.  The  list  of  the  dignitaries  who  youclisafed  to 
he  attc>t2ktion  alluded  to,  is  giyen  by  Dr.  Geddes  (pp.  383, 385).  No 
VIr.  Joe  could  obtain  parties  willing  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  plates 
up  manuscripts.* 

l'iiito<l  States  of  America  supply  a  theatre,  roomy  and  capacious  enough 
kdyenturcr  to  exercise  his  capabilities;  and  classes,  probably  large  ones^ 
i  such  characters  as  the  Rey.  Mr.  Joe  could  largely  practise ;  bein^ — 
ft  a  ;;lory  to  any  land — a  land,  with  one  black,  very  black,  exception, 
1  and  religious  liberty."  But  Spain,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was,  at  the 
>  which  this  paper  refers,  a  land  of  Papal  priests,  inquisitions,  and 
tical  tyranny  in  perfection.  And  yet,  this  presumedly  Christian  land, 
enormous  apparatus  for  putting  down  dissent,  and  crushing  every 
t  to  tlie  very  earth,  could  be  deluded,  and  tlias  too  among  its  highest 
managers,  by  impositions  as  gross  as  those  of  Joe  Smith  and  his  assistant 
>r9.  Soon  may  the  reign  o£  such  mystery  terminate,  and  simple  truth 
^  among  a  noble  people  I 


HAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK— No.  XIX. 

TIIE   HAND  OF  GOD   IN   CBBATIOM. 

Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

/ird.  hi>w  manifold  are  thy  works !    In  wisdom  hast  thoa  made  them  alL    The 

oU  uf  thy  riches.*' 

TB  within  the  past  few  months  gone  from  almost  one  extreme  of  my 
iland  to  the  other.  At  one  period  my  feet  trod  the  verdant  hills'of 
-»^the  garden  of  England,'*  fruitful  and  luxuriant  Devon.  Awhile 
:  had  been  among  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  religious,  but  close-fisted 
IL  Anon,  I  am  in  the  very  midst  of  that  "  hive  of  industry,"  the  "  manu- 
g  Strict,**  alive  with  human  beings  and  noisy  with  machinery ;  the 
mbre,  and  the  heavens  black  with  the  ever-rolling  volumes  of  smoke 
from  its  ten  thousand  chimneys.   From  thence  the  steam  breathing  *'  uron 

nay  hwt  b«  added  In  refemice  to  the  JcRiiit  Company,  that  Melchior  Lano,  who 
mn  Loyola,  foimed  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  because  he  never  ceased  speaking  of  his 
M,  his  vWons,"  &c^  Hiiioty  of  the  Jetmts,  by  J.  B.  Nicolmi,  p.  78.    Edinbnrgh, 
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hone  "  swiftly  conveyed  me,  if  not  among,  yet  within  sight  of  the  ragged  and 
truly  "rough  and  romantic  "  mountains  of  Wales ;  and  subsequently  the  same 
power,  in  another  portion  of  my  "  beloved  England,**  placed  me  full  of  admira- 
tion and  contemplation  in  the  midst  of  the  less  majestic,  but  not  less  beautiful, 
natural  scenery  of  Derbyshire,— its  peaks,  its  silvery  streams,  its  hills  and  dales  ; 
MatlodCf  with  its  caires  and  cliffs  most  singular,  its  lead  mines,  its  petrifactions, 
and  its  alabaster  spars;  and  Chatsworth,  "princely  Chatsworth,"  with  its 
gardens,  terraces,  conservatories,  and  unequalled  fountains.  Then,  as  if  to 
point  me  to  "Dame  Nature^s**  various  contrasts  in  her  handiwork,  I  find 
myself  in  the  low,  flat,  once  fenny,  but  now  highly  cultivated  plains  of  Lincoln- 
shire, with  its  dikes,  canals,  and  windmills.  Once  more  I  traverse  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Dorset,  Hants,  Somerset,  and  Wilts  ;  and  then  again 
I  am  in  the  *<  north,"  among  fields,  not  of  waving,  golden  grain,  but  abounding 
with  black  and  shining  coal. 

Again  I  find  myself  by  the  side  of  one  of  those,  not  mighty,  but  most  useful 
streams,  the  Mersey,  Severn,  Thames,  or  Humber,  on  the  bosom  of  which 
float  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  bearing  their  costly 
and  varied  burdens  to  or  from  all  portions  of  the  globe.  Yet  again,  and^  I  am 
where  the  "entrails  of  the  earth"  yield  up'  their  iron  and  other  mineral 
treasures,  which  so  materially  help  to  make  our  nation  rich,  and  strong,  and 
great. 

The  sacred  scriptures  say  of  the  Most  High,  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  toe  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work  ;**  and  again,  with 
equal  force  and  truth,  the  psalmist  declares  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  "  The  earth 
is  full  of  thy  riches;**  and  nothing  appears  more  instructive  to  the  serious  and 
reflective  man  who  wanders  to  and  fro,  even  in  this  circumscribed  island  of 
Britain,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  varied  arrangements  and  productions  of 
the  earth,  over  which  he  is  conveyed  or  on  which  he  treads. 

On  every  side  he  perceives  the  "  footprints "  of  his  God ;  the  finger  of 
Omnipotence  points  him  to  things  above,  beneath,  around,  all  illustrating 
the  great  truth  that  "  Gon  is  love,**  all  proving  most  delightfully  to  him  that 
the  Great  Architect  of  this  "beautiful  world"  is  "infinite  in  wisdom"  as  well 
as  "  infinite  in  power,"  and  that  both  are  here  combined  with  his  foreknowledge 
and  his  lovb  to  provide  for  all  the  possible  wants  of  man. 

He  sees  in  the  treasures  of  the  "earth's  crust,"  in  the  ever- changing 
scenery  around,  in  the  varied  colours  and  multitudinous  beauties  of  the  flowers 
which  deck  the  earth,  the  thousand  tints  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  grateful 
fragrance  of  the  garden  or  the  grove,  in  the  pleasant  flavours  of  the  fruits,  so 
rich,  so  wholesome,  and  so  abundant ;  in  the  cooling  breeze,  the  warming  sun, 
the  rippling  brook,  and  the  romantic  cliff;  in  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  swelling 
stream  ;  in  the  fields  waving  with  rich  autumnal  grain ;  in  the  cattle  browsing 
on  a  thousand  hills  and  plains ;  in  the  winged  tribes  of  air  with  plumage  rich, 
or  sweet  melodious  song : — ^he  sees  in  all,  on  every  hand,  the  proofs  written  in 
blazing  characters  divine  that  his  Heavenly  Father  knew /rom  Ae  verpfir»ty  even 
ere  he  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  man*s  nature  and  his  wants  for 
ever;  designed  his  happiness  and  comfort  here,  and  hence  has,  in  his  boundless 
love,  made  ample  provision  for  all  his  wants,  and  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  present  life. 

So  reads  the  contemplative  Christian  with  true  philosophic  mind  the  daily 
opening  leaves  of  "  nature's  book ; "  the  workmanship  of  God  is  everywhere, 
displaying  skill,  and  love,  and  power,  design  and  adaptation,  and  the  whole 
earth  is  one  vast  temple,  where  the  true  worshipper,  high,  or  low,  or  rich,  or 
poor,  on  land  or  sea,  may  meet  with  his  Creator,  and  bow  with  holy  reverence 
at  his  feet. 

God  is  the  God  of  PBovmsncB,  and  cares,  not  only  "  day  by  day  to  do  his 
needy  creatures  good'| — to  feed  and  clothe,  to  guide,  and  guard,  and  keep  all 
such  as  |)ut  their  trust  in  him,  and  to  sop()ly  with  sustenance  the  young  ravens, 
the  roarms  lion,  and  the  gri2zly  bear,  the  insect  race,  and  all  the  finny  tribes;  to 
adorn  the  hills  and  plains  with  grass,  to  send  the  fruitful  showers,  and  loose  the 
purifying  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  of  lightning  and  thunder ;  but  he  has 
ireaswed  up  for  man  needful  supplies  hid  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  earth ; 


e  man,  lor  man  lo  die — nos  saiu  oi  man,  tnougn  ruinea,  lost,  ana  undone 
,  -*  The  yery  hairs  of  your  head  arc  all  numbered."  So  speaks  the  word  of 
tad  so  believe  all  who  arc  born  of  God,  and  learn  of  "him  the  wondrous 
I  which  his  Spirit  alone  teaches.    ■ 

id  while  I  travel  to  and  fro,  and  mark  the  universal  presence  and 
uaI  supervi^tion  of  thcf^reat  I  AM,  mj  soul  exclaims,  **  How  great,  how 
is  (io«i !  How  complete  are  all  the  wise  arrangements  of  thy  provi- 
l  care.  Father  of  all,  how  infinite  thy  wisdom.  How  vast  thy  power. 
>oundIe55  thy  knowledge.  How  incomprehensible  thy  love  for  man.** 
bo  is  he  that  will  question  the  existence  of  a  great  Allwise  and  Uncreated 

**in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being?**  Day  by  day  we 
.  common  with  the  **  lilies  of  the  field,"  dependent  upon  his  kind  nrovi- 

and  lo  I  from  day  to  day  our  wants  are  satisfied.  And  not  only  are 
•rovitled  for,  as  day  by  day  they  come,  but  in  many  most  important 
;he  provision  has  to  be  made  long,  long  before  the  creature  feels  its 
;  and  truly  he  alone  who  created  can  foresee  and  meet  the  creature's 
ities. 

.i«  consideration  is  striking,  even  in  reference  to  the  common  wants  of 
md  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  and  all  created  things  around  him;  and  is 
e  le«s  to  be  admired  because  some  men  have  not  their  daily  necessities 
Itrd  for, — for  the  provision  made  by  God  is  still  ample  and  complete, 
hstanding  that  through  some  misappropriation,  or  other  human  error, 
)f  privation  occur.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  continually  expanding 
s  of  the  human  mind,  its  ever  developing  capabilities  for  improvement 
rogressive  change,  and  the  consequent  provision  necessary  to  be  made  for 
«cei»ive  and  increasing  wants,  wo  may  well  be  lost  in  wonder  and  in 
admiration  at  the  vast  infinitude  of  our  Creator's  mind. 
*t  us  for  instanr:e  take  the  article  of  fuel.  It  mi«;ht  be  supposed  easy  to 
e  that  man  would  require  fuel,  and  comparatively  easy  to  provide  it  in 
eest  which  ;nrow  up  with  him  on  the  earth. 

It  lo !  in  tne  bowels  of  the  earth  itself  we  find  stored  up  a  mineral,  the 
.ot  of  successive  changes,  little  understood,  but  going  on  through  long 
ring  a^e^,  ere  yet  man  himself,  for  whose  use  it  was  prepared,  was 
d ;— what  design,  what  foreknowledge  is  evident  in  this  one  fact  I  ^ 
ben,  again,  we  reflect  upon  the  adeciuate  provisicm  made  of  this  same 
frious  fossil,  as  well  as  of  all  other  minerals ;  and  still  again  upon  their 
as  proportions,  all  in  exact  and  beautiful  accordance  with  the  greater  or 
tilitT  of  the  suhfltancc  :  as  well  as  on  the  vast  varietv  and  perfect  suit  a- 
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made,  and  its  great  importance  acknowledged,  though  we  had  possessed  m 
other  fuel  than  wood;  but  the  immense  advantages  of  the  great  inventioi 
must  have  been  maiiilj  lost  to  man. 

Again  ;  who,  when  the  steaui-englne  was  first  employed,  could  have  fore- 
seen the  multifarious  uses  to  which  in  after  years  it  would  be  applied 
especially  its  applic^ion  as  a  motive  power  on  railways,  and  the  vast  and  rapic 
increase  of  the  latter  ?  And  then  consider  what  an  immense  consuniption  oi 
coal  is  consequent  upon  this  extended  use  of  but  one  invention,  and  what  vail 
resources  of  this  mineral  arc  requisite  to  furnish  fuel  for  these  stupendous  taA 
wonder-working  machines,  and  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  inquiry 
should  have  b^n  anxiously  made,  ''Is  there  not  a  danger  of  this  immoiM 
demand  exhausting  the  supply P"  An  investigation  is  the  result,  and  wean 
told — ^listen,  O  man,  and  wonder,  and  admire — "  For  ages  tbt  to  comb  the 
fields  of  coal  already  known  are  amply  sufficient  for  all  existing  demands.** 

What  will  the  disciples  of  "  blind  chance,"  or  the  more  refined  abettors  of 
the  theory  of  "  progressive  development,"  say  to  this  ?  "  It  happened  so?" 
Ah !  so  it  happened  thou  wert  made  a  man  and  not  a  monkey,  gibing,  and 
chattering,  and  breaking  nuts ;  and  verily  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  it  happened 
so  ! 

Then  look  again.  Yonder  runs  the  train  upon  the  rail ;  swiil  as  the  wind 
the  rapid  express  engine  whirls  past.  And  what  would  it  avail  that  railroads  had 
been  invented,  and  their  great  advantages  and  capabilities  fully  and  satisfacteriljr 
demonstrated,  if  the  mineral  ore,  or  any  of  the  materials  required  in  m 
manufacture  of  ibon,  had  been  so  deficient  in  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  that  most  precious  and  essentiil, 
though  inferior  metal  ?  Of  what  avail  would  have  been  the  discovery  of  t 
mine  of  diamonds  in  lieu  of  beds  of  coal  ?  Or  of  veins  of  gold,  ten  thofnad 
times  more  rich  than  those  of  Australia  and  of  California,  if  iron  had  bees 
wanting?  , 

But  oh  I  incomprehensible  wisdom !  boundless  benevolence !  all  that  ii 
required  is  given ;  and  all  that  ever  shall  be  needed  my  faith  believes  hat  bea 
provided.  All  is  ready,  discovered,  or  to  he  discovered,  prepared,  or  in  tte 
course  of  preparation.  He  who  saw  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  has  stond 
up  for  thy  use,  O  ungrateful  man,  all  thy  necessities  shall  require;  and  be 
assured,  of  that  thou  needest  most  the  greatest  abundance  is  wisely  given,  tod 
given  too  where  it  is  most  required  to  carry  out  the  mighty  purposes  of  tiM 
divine  will ; — as  cooling  fruits  are  grown  in  hot  and  thirsty  lands,  and  fat  isd 
oil  abound  where  months  of  frost  render  such  substances  both  palatable  « 
food  and  needful  for  many  other  wants  of  man. 

Then  let  us  wonder,  believe,  adore,  admire,  and  love  our  Father  who  direRi 
•  in  heaven,  but  reigns  and  rules  o*er  all  created  things,  and  without  whoM 
notice  not  even  a  poor  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

"  O  God,  of  good  th'  unfat homed  sea! 
"VNTio  would  not  give  his  heart  to  thee  ? 

Who  would  not  lore  thee  with  his  might, 
O  Jesu,  lover  of  mankind  ? 
Wlio  would  not  his  whole  soul  and  mind. 
With  all  his  strength,  to  thee  unite?'' 

J.  H-0. 


MEMOIE  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  T3NGLAND,  OF  BAEROWTFOED, 
IN  THE  COLNE  CIROnT. 

WiujAM  Ebgland  was  born  at  tablished  Church,  weife  strictly  so'* 
Addingham,  Yorkshire,  May  24th,  in  their  conduct,  and  endeavoured  ^ 
1792.    His  parents  attended  the  Es-      train  up  their  children  in  the  U"^ 
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attended  to  their  ad- 
1  be  became  a  joung 
e  broke  through  all 
.int,  and  became  disMi- 
habitd,  following  the 
llesh  and  of  the  mind, 
les  the  subject  of  the 
e  Spirit,  but  deferred 
till  some  future  time. 
iod  was  upon  him  for 
list  he  was  rebelling 
is  life  was  exposed  to 
;er  by  a  fall  from  a 
ii^idorablc  height,  but 
tie  or  no  injury  there- 
•ciful  intcr|K)silion  of 
»nce  he  never  forjrot. 
nnr  to  yield  to  the  iui- 
nade  on  his  heart,  he 
so  his  conscience  by 
ises  that  he  would  be- 
d  when  he  got  married. 
ime  to  Borrowford  to 
Tesleyan  cha])el,  which 
^  enlargement,  he  bcins 
lenter.  In  the  month 
wing  he  married,  and 
he  was  seen  weeping, 
regretted  the  step  he 
t  It  was  not  su ;  the 
as  at  work  with  him ; 
1  his  vows,  and  felt  the 
,  sins,  which  now  ap- 
1  in  battle  array  against 
kt  his  work,  Mr.  Wm. 
lim  on  the  necessity  of 
lanner  of  life,  when  he 
re,  and  said,  ^^You  are 
e  Lord  has  been  before 
ired  into  the  fields  with 
nan  to  converse  on  re- 
s,  but  his  heart  was  so 
le  could  talk  but  little 
He  drank  deep  of  the 
d  the  gall,  and  withal 

temptations  from  the 
which  was,  that  he  was 
i-elect,  that  repentance 
in  his  case,  and  he  had 

himself  and  get  rid  of 

iderable  time  he  con- 
c  the  Lord  without  re« 
he  went  to  the  Metho- 
ing,  where  he  soon  saw 
alvation  more  clearly, 
from  the  experience  of 
long  after  this  he  was 
tkve  on  the  Lord  Jettas 
nnto  righteousness,  and 
ia^ppy  in  the  love  of  God. 


This  was  in  the  Christmas  season  of 
1815.  He  at  once  became  an  active  and 
laborious  workman  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, taking  part  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  gomg  about  with  others 
to  the  surrounding  villages  to  hold 
prayer-meetings,  in  which  he  often 
gave  an  earnest  exhortation.  What 
his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  all 
his  might. 

About  two  years  after  his  conver- 
sion he  was  appointed  leader  of  a 
class,  in  which  there  were  only  three 
members.  This  was  rather  discou- 
raging, but  he  undertook  it  resolving 
to  do  his  best,  and  believing  God 
w(mld  bless  him  in  his  work.  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  the  Lord 
prospered  the  work  of  his  hands ;  the 
number  of  his  members  so  increased, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  them 
into  two  classes,  both  of  which  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  and  in  the  year 
following  one  of  them  had  become  so 
large  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
divide  it  also;  so  that  from  tlie  class  of 
three  members  there  arose  three 
flourishing  classes. 

As  a  leader,  he  was  kind  and  afiec- 
tionate,  and  watehcd  over  the  souls 
committed  to  his  cure  as  one  that 
must  give  an  account,  attending  strictly 
to  the  Kev.  James  Wood's  directions 
to  class-leaders,  to  see  the  members 
at  least  once  a-wcek,  for  which  not  a 
few  will  have  to  bless  God  for  ever. 
It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  out  of  his  own  classes  have  arisen 
eleven  leaders,  nine  of  whom  became 
local  preachers. 

In  1826  he  received  a  note  per- 
mitting him  to  preach,  signed  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Beech,  and  the  year  following 
his  name  appeared  on  the  plan.  Bro- 
ther England  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  doctrines  of  AVesleyan-Metho- 
dism,  and  gave  great  prominence  to 
those  which  at  once  abase  the  sinner, 
and  exalt  the  Redeemer  :  man's  lost 
estate  by  orimnal  sin ;  the  redemption 
of  the  world  bj  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
universality  of  the  atonement;  always 
laying  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  a 
participation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
atonement.  He  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  preaching  of  the  doc- 
trines of  justification  and  entire 
•anctification,  selecting  such  tcxU  as 
led  him  to  dwell  on  must  of  these  sub- 
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jects  in  almost  every  sermon.  He 
laboured  to  be  a  good  preacher,  was 
plain,  pointed,  and  energetic,  and  was 
often  useful  in  this  and  other  circuits. 

Besides  sustaining  the  offices  of 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school 
and  society  steward,  he  was  trustee 
of  several  chapels ;  but  in  no  depart- 
ment of  service  in  Christ^s  vineyard 
did  he  labour  with  so  much  acceptance 
and  general  ^isefulness  as  in  visiting 
the  sick.  Ck)nsidering  that  he  was 
always  a  labouring  man  and  had  a 
large  family,  it  is  astonishing  how  he 
found  time  to  attend  to  the  afflicted 
on  so  extensive  a  scale.  But  where 
there  is  the  will  there  is  generally  a 
way.  No  matter  who  was  sick,  what 
the  complaint,  or  how  far  off,  or  when 
applied  to,  whether  by  day  or  night, 
he  was  ready  to  obey  the  call.  Truly 
his  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  his  record 
is  on  high.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  be- 
lieved more  firmly  than  William  Eng- 
land in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  When 
suffering  distress  of  mind,  from  what- 
ever cause,  he  was  sure  to  be  found 
wrestling  with  God  for  deliverance, 
and  in  several  instances  remarkable 
deliverances  were  wrought  out  for  him 
and  his  family. 

Brother  England  laboured  hard  for 
many  years  to  set  on  foot  a  benefit 
society  for  the  sick  and  aged  local 
preacners  in  Golne  Circuit,  and  two 
or  three  times  partially  succeeded; 
but  for  want  of  unanimity  and  sup- 
port, his  efforts  came  to  nothing. 
When  Mr.  Pearson's  letters  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject  of 
a  Mutual-Aid  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  Wesleyan  local  preachers, 
be  fully  approved  of  the  project,  and 
entered  into  it  heartily,  uniting  him- 
self with  his  brethren. 

His  last  affliction  was  an  attack  of 
fever,  from  which  he  suffered  a  long 
time,  although  every  available  means 
was  resorted  to*  for  his  recovery,  and 
sometimes  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  would  rally.  He  continued  to 
sink,  however,  but  appeared  to  be 
fully  resisned  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
said,  '*  My  affliction  is  unto  death,  but 


I  am  prepared;  all  is  right;  all  is 
well."  In  a  letter  to  his  son  he  says, 
"  My  faith  still  centres  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  I  never  knew  more  of  the 
real  sweetness  of  vital  experimental 
religion ;  the  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises come  clustering  from  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  they  soothe  my  sor- 
rows, mitigate  my  sufferings,  and 
clear  my  prospects  for  glory.  I  trust 
in  him  who  is  almighty  in  power,  infi- 
nite in  wisdom,  and  unbounded  in 
goodness.  He  will  never  leave  me  nor 
forsake  me. 

'  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me.* 

When  suffering  paroxysms  of  pain,  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "  Mary,  can  you  give 
me  up  ? "  When  at  last,  seeing  the 
dreadful  nature  of  his  sufferings,  she 
said,  '^  I  can ;"  he  said,  <^  Then  set 
ready  to  meet  me  in  glory."  He  ofEen 
said,  *'I  long  to  be  dissolved;  but  all 
is  right ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.*" 
On  the  night  before  his  death  he 
was  heard  saying,  "Come,  Lord 
Jesus ;  come.  Lord  Jesus."  On  the 
morning  of  his  death,  his  daughter 
asking  him  how  he  was,  he  sai^  "  I 
am  happy,  happy,  happy.  I  wish, 
Ann,  you  were  as  happy  as  I  am.'' 
These  were  his  last  words. 

Thus  died  William  England  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1854,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society  thirty-nine  years,  thirty-seven 
years  a  leader,  and  twenty-eight  years 
a  local  preacher.  He  was  severely 
afflicted  thirteen  months. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  late  William  England 
was  perfect.  He  had  his  failings ;  but 
there  were  traits  in  his  character  well 
worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
public  was  seen  when  a  funeral  8er-> 
mon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  from  Heb.  xi.  13,  "These 
all  died  in  faith,*'  &c.,  a  crowded  con- 
gregation having  flocked  to  the  place 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  circuit. 

J.  C. 


What  is  Faith? — It  was  a  good  answer  that  was  once  given  by  a  poor  woman 
tea  minister  who  asked  her,  ''What  is  faith?**  She  replied,  "I  am  ignorant;  I 
cannot  answer  well;  but  I  think  faith  is  taking  God  at  his  word." 

The  Two  Tb8Tamewtb.--"To  my  thinking,"  said  a  plain  man  in  the  north 
<*  the  Old  Testament  is  the  New  TesUment  concealed,  and  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Old  Testament  revealed." 
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AX  OLD   VILLAGER'S 
UECOLLECTIOXS. 

CnAPTEB    I. 

Who  that  did  not  knoir  something 
of  Lunian  nature  would  have  thought 
iiur  lowi-nr  little  village  capable  of 
Dorjin;;  minds  so  widely  uitferent, 
iieArti  so  opposite  in  character  ?  A 
ccitr:.  hill  and  dale,  mount  and  vale 
plicf  it  wail,  crowned  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  village  churches,  whose 
white  snowy  spire  seemed  not  only  to 
pclnt  lo  the  realms  of  purity  above, 
let  to  speak  of  unwonted  sanctity 
below.  Alas !  that  the  beautiful 
rnioars  with  which  poetry  has  pen- 
ctiled  man's  outer  world  should  so 
»>>a  fatie  when  his  inner  life  is  rc- 
Ttfiled !  Vot  is  it  not  in  mercy  that 
t^  er^doi  Chemist  dissolves  the'llimsy 
cnatiuns  of  u  partial  imagination,  and 
t^re^lit  to  ufi  man  as  he  u  ? 

W«ll  do  I  know  that,  in  telling  my 
fiikple  story,  it  would  be  most  gratify- 
ing to  Kime  of  my  readers  to  depict 
a  ^goltlen  age,"  an  almost  Utopian 
'*iliir  of  things.  Xay,  has  there  not 
Vimctimes  been  a  proud  whis|>cr  in 
n;v  iivn  heart,  telling  me  it  is  *'  un- 
(T^tilemanly  **  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
t't  hold  up  an  impartial  mirror  of 
eharacter?  Is  it  not  as  unfanhionable 
now  to  speak  and  to  receive  the  plain 
bpiad  truth  as  it  was  when  Pilate 
prou'ily  swung  himself  out  of  the 
jiiii^jment  ball,  throwing  behind  him 
the  contemptuous  inquiry,  **•  What  is 
truth?**  There  have  always  been 
men  of  Pilate's  stamp — men  who  are 
loo  cowardly  to  give  the  truth  a  fair 
hearing,  but  who  bounce  about  with 
rodi  mn  affectation  of  full  grown 
i^ence,  that  one  might  suppose  wis- 
dom would  surely  die  with  them.  But 
happily  there  are  others  who  buy  the 
truUi  at  any  price  and  sell  it  at  no 
price ;  and  to  these  the  simplest  tale 
Is  pKcious  if  it  contain  the  jewel  of 
instruction. 

Our  village  was  graced  with  a  large 
building  called  •'The  Castle;"  no- 
thing but  two  towers  and  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  original  budding  re- 
gained, all  the  rest  being  modem, 
awl,  as  an  enraged  antiquary  once 
taid,  ^  BUMt  ontrageouflly  modern." 


Equally  incongruous  were  the  cha- 
racters and  pursuits  of  its  inmates. 
An  old  decrepit  lady,  tottering  about 
with  the  aid  of  a  staff,  and  dressed  in 
the  fashion  most  loveil  when  she  was 
twenty,  was  the  only  remaining  human 
relic  of  the  preceding  generation. 
Resolutely  she  clung  to  the  ways  of 
her  fathers  and  mothers,  her  pastors 
and  musters ;  and  if  any  one  was  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  plead  for  mo- 
dern innovations,  how  proudly  her 
eye  sparkled  contempt  for  everythinij 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  "her 
time."  Once  her  grandchild  told  her 
the  world  went  round.  "If  it  r//V/, 
boy,"  she  exclaimed,  "I'd  stand  still." 
"No doubt, grandma," he  replied  very 
innocently. 

Sir  Simon  Lisle,  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  was  a  poor  little-soided  creature 
who  laljourcd  under  the  false  impres- 
sion that,  as  a  general  rule,  nobody 
had  a  right  to  think,  speak,  or  act, 
politically,  parochially,  or  economi- 
cally, without  his  supervision.  lie 
had  a  very  unwholesome  cast  of  face, 
an  eye  which  I  should  descril)e  as 
decidedly  "  evil,"  and  a  nervous  irri- 
table twitching  and  wrinkling  of  the 
brows  incident  to  a  meddling  disposi- 
tion. His  wife,  a  timid  but  kind- 
hearted  woman,  spent  her  days  in  a 
continual  fever  of  worry  and  anxiety, 
being  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  annoy- 
ances from  his  outbursts  of  temper. 

The  park  surrounding  the  castle 
was  a  beautiful  spot,  encompassed  by 
richly  varied  scenery,  and  studded 
with  fme  sturdy  old  oaks  and  yews 
that  seemed  to  laugh  at  time's  rapid 
progress,  and  hold  an  undisputed 
sway  over  the  rising  generation  of 
young  limes  and  elms. 

The  village  churchyard  bordered 
upon  one  extremity  of  the  park  ;  and 
in  the  murky  vaults  beneath  the 
church  itself  lay  buried  the  proud 
race  who  had  lived  in  the  castle  from 
the  olden  time. 

It  is  midnight.  Come  and  stand 
with  me  where  I  have  often  stowl— 
beside  the  barred  opening  to  the  rich 
man's  tomb.    The  fitful   moonbeams 

§  lance   now    and  then    through  tho 
ark    yew    trees,  and,  finding  their 
way  through  the  bars,  fall  upon  the 
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gawdy,  rusty  tinsel  of  the  cofiins. 
What  a  gloomy,  heart-chilling  sight ! 
Now  look  at  the  green,  grassy  grave 
yonder,  with  its  choice  enamel  of  flow- 
ers, and  its  placid  pall  of  moonlight, 
and  say  which  grave  looks  most  invit- 
ing ?  True,  nature  is  oftentimes  rough 
in  her  nursing,  but  she  furnishes  her 
children  a  death-couch  far  more  de- 
sirable than  the  vaulted,  grated  prison* 
house  purchased  by  wealth  and  no- 
bility. 

In  the  long  narrow  church  are  to 
be  found  many  kneeling  figures  of 
men  and  women,  who  were  too  great 
to  pray  while  they  lived,  and  who  are 
here  made  to  pray  in  eiS^gy  centuries 
after  their  decease.  Escutcheons,  big 
and  gloomy,  hang  about  the  church, 
mocking  the  mighty  dead  beneath 
with  a  semblance  of  grandeur.  Flags, 
won  in  the  field  of  battle,  are  sus- 
pended in  tatters  and  dust  over  the 
chancel ;  the  crescent-marked  banner 
waving  solemnly  over  the  communion 
place  of  Christians.  Fastened  upon 
nails,  here  and  there,  are  visors  and 
gauntlets  ;  and  immediately  over  Sir 
Simon's  pew  is  a  sheathed  sword, 
stained  with  infidel  blood.  Our  fore- 
fathers understood  not  that  a  Chris- 
tian's weapons  should  be  spiritual  and 
not  carnal ;  nor  have  all  their  children 
learned  the  important  lesson. 

In  my  younger  days,  a  sentimental 
vicar  filled  the  place  once  occupied  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  was  as 
thoroughly  steeped  in  superstition 
as  his  predecessors;  and  the  great 
diflerence  of  his  creed  consisted  in  a 
worship  of  the  Church  instead  of  an 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Pre- 
vious to  his  coming  to  Rodwell,  a 
jolly,  fox-hunting  -parson  enjoyed  the 
living — a  man  who,  forgetting  to  say 
his  prayers,  would  be  after  the  hounds 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  swearing 
and  blustering,  in  utter  defiance  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  before  which  he 
stood  every  Sunday.  In  his  days, 
schoolmen  accounted  the  Bible  a  mere 
curiosity,  so  that,  like  many  more  of 
his  stamp,  he  gloried  in  a  D.D.,  which 
meant  nothing  but  superior  impu- 
dence, conjoined  with  that  famous 
worldly  wisdom,  described  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  as  **  knowing  on  which  side  the 
bread  is  buttered.*'  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  ftodwell  gained  any- 
thing by  the  exchange  of  ignorance 
and  impudence  for  superstition.    The 


old  Doctor  would  very  honestly  t«ll 
his  people  to  do  as  he  taid,  not  as  he 
did ;  but  the  medieval  saintliness  of 
the  more  modern  parson  was  a  thing 
very  dangerous,  though  very  dazzling. 
Professedly  unworldly  himself,  he  was 
by  no  means  inconsiderate  or  thought^ 
less  of  "  the  necessities  entwining  the 
habitudes  of  the  outer  walks  of  human 
life."  Hence  he  affected  a  deep  in- 
terest in  his  country's  political  well- 
being,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
economy  of  the  army  and  nav  v,  thinking 
it  wise,  not  to  say  charitable,  to  up- 
hold '*  the  other  professions."  In  his 
outward  demeanour  he  was  all  meek- 
ness ;  but  even  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Blinkum  had  his  antipathies,  and  these 
reached  their  maximum  of  loathing  at 
the  sighjb  of  a  certain  cheery,  rosy- 
faced,  vigorous  -  looking,  dissenting 
parson,  who,  fearless  of  priestly  do- 
mination or  interference,  would  go 
**  rummaging  about,"  here  and  there, 
and  everywhere,  acting  pretty  much 
the  part  of  a  Scripture  reader.  Mr. 
Robson — for  he  scorned  the  title  of 
Reverend — lived  in  a  neighbouring 
parish,  from  which  he  made  frequent 
and  wide  excursions  into  '^  the  dark 
places  about " — to  use  his  own  phrase  ; 
and  although  very  stiff  in  his  theo- 
logical notions,  he  was  a  man  of  sound 
heart,  and  both  his  family  and  hia 
little  church  smelt  like  a  field  the  Lord 
had  blessed. 

He  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury 
of  riding  a  pony ;  and  although 
scarcely  anybody  but  hiouelf  would 
have  endured  said  pony's  whims,  he 
enjoyed  his  rides  amazingly.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  stopping,  when  some 
precious  thought  or  text  occurred  to 
him,  to  make  memoranda;  and  Mr, 
Pony,  thinking,  doubtless,  his  own 
lucubrations  not  a  whit  less  important 
than  his  master's,  very  soon  learned 
to  stop  on  his  own  account. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  introduction 
to  some  little  incidents  of  village  life, 
which  seem^  to  convey  lessons  worth 
calling  to  mind. 

The  Pedler. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny,  day  in  the 
genial  summer  months,  when  the  old 
pedler,  who  was  wont  to  supply  us 
with  pins  and  needles,  scissors  and 
bodkins,  walked  down  to  Cripp,  the 
barber's,  minus  his  basket.  Great 
was  the  consternation  when  little  boys 
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iihi^rlfl  ran  in  to  their  mothers  to 
toll  them  ^^daJdy*'  had  come  without 
k»  b:isket.  One  or  two  of  the  more 
fbrwird  tah  after  him,  inauirin;r, 
with  wonder-stricken  faces,  "Where's 
niixr  basket,  daddy  ?  what  have  jou 
done  with  ii  ?^ 

'^Gone,  my  dears,  gone ;  I'm  afraid 
wnebodj  has  been  nanghtj  enough 
tu  £ceal  it.** 

Away  went  the  little  ones,  conrey- 
^  this  inteliiapenee  to  all  Rodwell. 
Meanwhile,  daddj  arrived  at  the  bar- 
ber's. With  Cripp  he  had  often  spent 
iMf-hour  of  kimllj  chat,  for  both  of 
ften  lored  a  lonnd  common  sense 
C'nTenation. 

P.  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Cripp,  and  that's 
iH.  for  I  haven't  brought  anything 
vith  me. 

C.  Hejday!  you  don't  say  soP 
Gnt  1  new  trade  ? 

P.  Xo,  iudeed;  but  Pre  lost  my 
huktt.  '  I  waa  very  tired  coming 
■hag,  so  I  laid  down  in  a  quiet  little 
phae,  where  I've  often  had  a  nap  in 
the  beat  of  the  day,  and  put  my  bas- 
ket Just  handy,  and  fell  mto  a  sound 
liem.  When  I  awoke,  my  poor  old 
Wket  was  gone. 

C.  Why,  flomebod|y  must  have  taken 
it  IB  ajoke,  I  should  think. 

P.  i  thought  so  at  first;  but  as  I 
keked  about  I  found  a  tramp's  boots 
Irin^  in  the  ditch  beside  the  way,  and 
pe»ed  my  basket  had  tramped  too. 

C  Ah !  I'm  afraid  so ;  and  sorr^  I 
■a,  daddy,  sorry  I  am.  Can  nothing 
Ve  done  to  recover  it  f 

P.  I've  acquainted  the  constable, 
Vat  he  called  me  a  fool  for  giving 
Kvbody  the  chance;  so  I  can*t  expect 
nach  from  that  auarter. 

C.  Ah ! Well,  but — dear  me, 

4BB*t  Stand  there,  daddy,  Fm  for- 
jetdng  how  tired  you  are.  We'll 
BtTC  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  see  what's 
to  be  done.    Got  any  money  ? 

P.  Ko ;  that  went  with  the  basket. 

C.  Well,  come  alonff. 

Fan  of  zeal  on  behJf  of  the  pedler, 
Crjpp  rearived  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
cMtle  aad  to  panoB  Bliiikum*s.  Sir 
ftiaKm  had  once  goneao  far  as  to  com- 
fGrncnt  Cripp  on  his  good  hand- 
vfitittc;  ana  BInikiim  had  more  than 
aaee  saoiired  Grippes  voioa  as  a  singer 
m  the  chnreh.  Armed,  therefore, 
wift  aMih  predlsporiUons  to  favour  as 
i^  the  Htiie  nan  felt  grievously 
i*r&aed  to  «#iia!ei>  a  little  about  what 


he  would  do  for  daddy,-  with  a  great 
ellbrt,  however,  he  succeeded  in  start- 
ing off  without  any  other  demonstra- 
tion of  self-importance  than  a  great 
many  knowing  nods  and  smiles. 
Daddy  himself  bent  his  steps  to  a 
little  cottace,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  lodge  for  the  night. 

Long  before  Cripp  returned,  a  par- 
liamentary meeting  of  a  deeply  inter- 
esting character  was  convened  at  his 
shop.  There  you  might  have  secu 
^Irs.  Dobbs,  famous  for  her  skill  in 
making  salve  and  catsup; — Mrs.  Ran** 
dall,  who  had  ac(|uired  an  unmention- 
able amount  of  wisdom,  and  who  dealt 
it  out  in  silent,  solemn  shakes  or  nods 
of  the  head; — Mrs,  Taltems,  who  had 
been  known  to  walk  in  her  sleeo  right 
throutrh  the  churchyard,  anu  was 
thereuire  supposed  to  know  more 
than  most  people ; — George  Pacewe  U, 
a  Quaker,  whom  few  couldhclp  liking, 
despite  his  plain  speaking,  being  one 
of  the  most  good-natured  fellows 
alive,  and  presenting  a  marked  con- 
trast to  his  stingy,  scraping  father ; — 
and,  to  complete  the  council,  Mr. 
Julius  Bent,  termed  by  courtesy  or- 
ganist of  the  church,  he  having  tne 
whole  and  sole  right  of  turning  the. 
handle  and  trending  the  bellows  of 
said  organ,  and  being  jMiid  a  yearly 
stipend  of  £4  per  annum  fbr  the 
same. 

When  the  woman  did  not  engross 
the  conversation,  Mr.  Julius  was  the 
chief  speaker,  i,e,  he  talked  most,  if 
he  said  least.  Though  getting  an  old 
man — ^his  head  being  gray--lie  de- 
lighted in  assuming  the  freshest  ju- 
venility, so  that  his  remarks  were 
deliciously  off-hand.  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Dobbs,"  said  he,  "  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt,  from  my  familiarity  with  Sir 
Simon's  ways  of  thinking,  that  he  will 
cause  a  search  to  be  made,  and  that 
that  rascally  constable  will  nay  for 
his  impudence.  People  don't  know 
Sir  Simon,  you  see.  Now,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  but  hell  send  a  guinea,  or  so, 
by  Cripp  for  the  poor  man.  And 
then,  there's  j^Ir.  Blinkum;  nobody 
knows  the  wine  and  witfles  he  gives 
away-^' 

"  True  enough  I"  interposed  George, 
inth  a  grin. 

« I  wouldn't  mind  betting  myheavei^ 

that  hell  send  something.    V o«  see 

the  poor  roan*s  got  nothing  to  support 

him  till  he  is  set  a-goIng  again ;  and 
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it  would  really  be  a  cliArity  if  some- 
body would  give  him  a  lift." 

«  Come^  dou't  button  up  thy  own 
pockets  then,"  said  George,  as  Benty 
apparently  by  instinct,  buttoned  up 
his  coat.  ''  If  thee  wants  to  do  the  man 
anY  goody  out  with  the  dust,  if  it  be 
onl^  a  sixpence.  I  dare  say  he^U  take 
It  kindhr,  and  I  know  there  s  One  who 
will.  Here,  Mrs.  Cripp,  please  gire 
this  to  daddy  for  me." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  are  a  good 
fellow,"  said  Cripp's  wife,  as  Qeorge 
placed  a  crown-piece  in  her  palm* 
**  Who  next  ?"  she  continued,  looking 
round  with  a  rather  roguish  twinkle  in 
her  eyes^ 

Just  at  this  moment  her  husband 
returned,  **  Wife,"  he  said,  sullenly, 
"I  suppose  »we  must  be  mum;  but  I 
can't  thmk  what  notions  our  high  folk, 
take  up  with,  if  they  can't  see  their 
way  dear  to  helping  our  old  daddy. 
Welly  /  don*t  care :  we  poorer  ones 
must  do  what  we  can,  and  I'll  warrant 
hell  like  that  better  than  the  rich 
man's  gold,    T7gh ! 

*  Gold  IS  great,  but  greater  far 
Is  hearenly  8;finpathy.*  *• 

How  much  farther  the  barber  would 
have  pursued  his  co^tations  is  doubt- 
ful, had  not  a  feminme  chorus  called 
iMck  our  philanthropist  to  himself, 
demanding  instant  satisfaction  as  to 
the  result  of  his  mission.  ^  My  good 
Mrs.  Dobbs,"  he  replied,  in  answer  ta 
the  lady  whose  eyes  were  open  widest, 
and  whose  voice  rang  the  loudest, 
"  IVe  done  just  nothing,  although  Tto 
done  idl  I  could  do.  It  seems  theyVe 
heard  that  daddy  goes  to  hear  Mr. 
Robson,  and  so  they  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  That's  the 
plain  English  of  it :  they  didn't  tell  me 
so,  bless  you,  but  wrapped  it  up  in  all 
sorts  of  soft  things,  thinking,  I  sup- 
pose, my  head  was  as  soft  as  my  soap." 
.  Here  a  terrible  Medusa  shake  of  the 
head  from  Mrs*  Randall  conveyed  a 
thrill  of  intense  interest  through  every 
breast. 

«  There  now,  Cripp,"  broke  out  his 
better  half,  "didn't  I  tell  you  so— 
didn't  I  tell  you  they'd  find  something 
or  other  against  him  t    I  know  'em." 

^  Isn*t  it  a  pity,  though,"  said  Mrs. 
Taltems, "  that  people  shouldn't  all  go 
to  one  place  o*  worship?  then  there 
wouldn't  be  nothin'  o'  this  sort.  Tm 
wureitwaa  only  last  Baturdi^tras  a 


week  that  Mrs.  Blinkum  was  at  my 
house,  and  raajy  talked  quite  beautifm 
about  dissenters.  She  said  there 
wasn't  no  need  of  tlieir  dissentin'; 
they  might  come  to  church  if  they 
liked;  and  that,  in  conseqnencoy  we 
oughtn't  to  encourage  'em," 

Qeorge,  <<Perlutps  thee  doesn't 
know,  neighbour,  that  not  encouraging 
them  means  starving  them  ?" 

Mr*.  T.  (with  a  face  increasing  in 
redness  and  warmth)  '<  Who  gave  yoa 
aright  to  question  your  betters, Mr. 
QuScerF' 

Qeorge.  **Cold,  hard,  stubborn 
facts  are  my  warrant;  and  I  care  for 
no  better." 

Here  Mr.  Bent,  who  abominated 
everything  practical,  fidgetted  about 
very  uneasily,  and  at  last  contrived  to 
recollect  an  apppinbnent,  and  took 
himself  off. 

While  this  discussion  took  place, 
the  old  pedler  was  very  comfortably 
seated  in  Widow  Bumleigh's  cottage. 
Who  did  not  love  Widow  Burnleigh  ? 
--that  quiet,  gentle,  yet  erer-active 
soul,  whose  hands  and  heart  seemed 
to  grow  together;  and  who  wrougjht 
deeds  of  charity  of  such  exquisite 
simplicity  that  the  angels  of  God 
loved  to  tarry  there  1  Happy  woman  i^ 
poor  indeed  in  worldly  goods,  but 
rich  in  faith,  and  heir  of  no  ordinary 
immortality ! 

She  had  a  little  blind  boy*— her  only 
companion  except  when  the  pedler 
was  with  them;  and  around  his  opening 
heart  she  threw  every  sacred  influence 
which  a  motij^r  could  possiblr  exert. 
Bichly  were  her  prayers  and  efforts 
blessed,  for  the  little  one  was  a  child 
of  God. 

The  boy  seated  himself  as  usual 
beside  the  pedler,  s<Hnetimes  playing 
with  his  lar^e  hard  hands,  and  some* 
times  climbmg  up  to  kiss  his  withered 
lips.  The  old  man  soon  forfot  hia 
trouble  and  blessed  God  that  he  had 
taught  the  child  to  love.  Unobserved 
by  them,  the  widow  went  up  into  her 
little  bed-room,  and  fetching  down  a 
basket  that  had  once  belonged  to  her 
"good  man,"  asked  daddy  if  that 
would  do  for  a  mskeshiii.  "  I  ho^ 
somebody^  will  help  you  to  fill  it,"  said 
she»  slipping  a  shilling  (all  she  had) 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

P.  "No— no — no»  Mrs.  Bamleiflh, 
not  ikQil  The  basket  I'll  take  tin  I 
can  get  another,  but  not  UkaU    I  know 
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Icome  I  am— God  bless  jou ! 

mu  j*nt  ask  me  to  take  it.*^ 
13  moment  a  little  girl  came 
door  sajinz  that  daddy  was 
at  ^£r.  Cripp's.  Arrived  at 
yer's^  he  found  Mr.  Kobson 
esidcs  the  persons  already 
»d. 
,  dadtlj,  JOU  have  just  done 

JOU?'*  said  the  rough,  but 
rted  man,  laughing  with  al- 
ish  filee  at  the  sight  of  the 
YouVe  lost  jour  basket,  and 
)3t   jour  monej :  have  jou 

roU?^ 

>l  no,  Sir,  I've  been  sleeping, 
D  Christian's  arbour." 
,  "That's  well— that's  well. 
ad  Cripp  have  been  looking 
m,  like  good  fellows,  to  see 
dd  be  done  for  jou ;  but  as 
!  been  able  to  do  nothing 
s  great  ones,  jou  must  take 
r  the  deed.  Here  arc  three 
^iven  freel  J I  can  assure  you 
k^p  JOU  on  jour  legs :  will 
r  an  J  use  ?" 

se?  I  fancj  thej  will,  in- 
(j  ^od,  kind  friends,  I  do 
a  Sroni  mj  heart  God,  I 
I  reward  jou ;  and  that  makes 

.  "  Thee  ought  to  thank  the 
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pony,  dadd^;  for  if  he  had*nt  stopped 
stock  still  just  opposite,  we  shoulant 
have  had  Mr.  Robson  with  us." 

As  I  passed  by  Widow  Burnleigh's 
cottage  that  evening,  I  hoard  her 
singing— 

"  From  pole  to  pole  let  others  roam, 

Aud  Aeek  iu  rain  for  bliss ; 
Mv  soul  is  satisfied  at  home, 

Tho  Lord  my  portion  is. 
I>et  worldlings,  then,  indulge  their  boast, 

How  mach  they  gain  or  spend ; 
Their  joys  must  soon  give  up  the  ghost, 

But  mine  shall  know  no  end.'* 

"Mother,"  said  the  blind  boy,  "I 
want  you,  if  you  please,  to  teach  me 
a  good  lot  of  hymns — all  I  can  learn ; 
BO  that  when  I  get  to  heaven  I  may 
have  plentj  to  sing.  Somehow,  I 
can't  sing  long  now,  mother,  I  so 
soon  get  tired ;  but  won't  I  sing  bj 
and  b J  ? — and  jou  too,  mother  ?" 

A  child*s  thought;  but  it  came 
welling  up  from  a  believing  heart. 

I  went  home,  and  read  a  certain 
stor J  of  a  good  Samaritan,  who  had 
compassion  on  the  wounded  and 
robbed  wayfarer,  whereas  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  passed  by  on  the  other 
side ;  and  all  night  long  a  sweet,  still, 
small  voice  seemed  to  breath  in  my 
ears,  "  Gro,  and  do  thou  likewise.** 
(To  be  continued.) 


Stientt  ittilr  Sitcratnw. 


^ttconomii. 
ICES  TOR  MARCH,  1855. 

BT   O.  O. 

9«B  rises  on  the  1st  at  forty- 
nates  after  six  at  London  and 
ieh,  and  sets  at  thirty-eight 

after  five;  on  the  15th  he 
sixteen  minutes  past  six  and 
tvo  minutes  past  six ;  and  on 
he  rises  at  forty-one  minutes 
e  ind  sets  at  half-past  six. 
n  Che  sign  Aries  on  the  21st. 
inter  ends  and  spring  com- 

The  distance  of  the  sun  from 
icreased  more  than  660,000 
Aveen  tlie  15th  of  February 
I  I5ih  of  liareh.  The  day 
u  nearly  two  hoars  daring 

ii  fall  on  tho  3rd  at 


eight  minutes  past  ten  at  night,  and 
new  on  the  18th,  at  a  quarter  to  five 
in  the  morning.  She  rises  on  the  4th 
at  twenty-three  minutes  after  six ;  is 
not  visible  on  tho  evening  of  the  1 1th ; 
exhibits  her  beautiful  crescent  for  two 
hours  after  sunset  of  the  18th;  and 
shines  at  her  highest  altitude  all  the 
evening  of  the  25th  and  until  nearly 
half-past  two  next  morning.  On  the 
23rd  she  will  be  between  Aldebaran 
and  Beta  Tauri,  and  near  to  Saturn. 

Mercury,  in  Pisces  and  Aquarius, 
is  not  verj  favourablj  situated  for 
observation. 

Venus,  as  the  evening  star,  becomes 
prominent  this  month,  and  sets  nearlj 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  the 
sun  on  the  1st,  increasing  to  nearlj 
two  hours  and  a  half  on  the  Slst.  She 
is  near  to  the  moon's  crescent  on  the 
]9tli. 

j2 
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Man  and  Jupiter  are  hid  from 
observation  in  the  8un*8  radiance. 

Saturn  Bets  after  midnight  the  whole 
of  the  month,  and  is  a  very  interest- 
ing object  every  fine  evening,  moving 
slowly  eastward  among  the  stars  of 
TaufUfi. 


KOTICfiS  FOR  MABCH,  1855. 

BT  8.  HBRBHAR.  ^ 

Mabch  is  a  month  of  promise ;  days 
become  longj  and  the  sun  posseases 
considerable  power.  The  catkins  of 
the  willow  and  the  nut  hang  in  every 
direction;  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the 
blackthorn  expand ;  warm  banks  be- 
come adorned  with  violets,  the  open 
fields  with  daisies,  hedge  banks  and 
sunhy  situatbns  with  primroses  and 
pileworts ;  and  our  gardens  are  bril- 
liantly decorated  with  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, hepatlcas,  and  other  early  bloom- 
ing plants ;  in  fact,  both  the  animal 
aud  vegetable  worlds  feel  the  presence 
of  spring,  and  start  into  activity. 

**For  though  the  sttrnxBer'sbeaotioA  paM| 
Aad  tempests  sweep  the  withelwl  gnus, 

And  dye  the  naked  ^Uin ; 
Yet  verdant  btuU  agam  eznand, 
And  blossoms  glitter  oV  the  laiid. 

When  spring  returns  again. 

So  briny  tears  on  earth  will  start, 
And  earthly  pleasures  all  depart, 

And  darksome  days  be  given ; 
Tet  sunny  skies  will  shine  again, 
And  holy  bliss  will  baf»h  pahi,  . 

When  friends  rcjjoin  m  heaven." 

The  equirrel  and  the  dormottse 
•waken  from  their  winter  sleep,  and 
leave  their  retreats,  althouph  When 
the  seasons  are  mild  thifi  wiU  flome- 
tlmeB  take  place  earlier.  The  common 
▼iper  and  the  toad  revive  £rom  their 
torpidity. 

The  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  the 
Jaek-snipe  leave  their  winter  haunts 
for  their  breeding  places  in  more 
northeHr  climates.  The  merlin,  the 
woodcock  owl,  the  wooded  or  Boy- 
«tone  crow,  the  redwing,  the  wid^on, 
and  many  others  of  our  larger  winter 
visitants,  now  migrate  to  the  north 
for  the  summer  season,  and  a  few  of 
the  summer  birds  of  passage  begin  fte 
arrive.  One  of  the  first  is  the  wheait- 
ear  (Samcola  (Bnttnihe)^  Which  may  be 
found  on  stone  widls,  on  commoBS, 
and  unfrequented  places;  the  stone 
curlew  also  arrives  in  the  southon 


counties ;  and  the  chiff-chaff  may  be 
heard  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
uttering  its  simple  cry  from  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees  in  our  plantations. 
Many  birds  are  how  busy  nestling,  or 
preparing  for  it ;  their  songs  and  calls 
are  everywhere  heard,  and  the  ffteat- 
est  activity  begins  to  pervade  the 
whole  race. 

The  humming-bird  moth  tnkj  be 
seen  about  the  end  flitting  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  namesake  of  the  tropics 
in  warm  lanes  and  enclosed  gardens ; 
the  tortoise-shell  butterfly,  and  the 
red  admiraL  now  also  appear  on 
tine  days.  Several  other  species  of 
moths  also  flit  before  us  every  still 
evening.  The  larvae  of  the  beautiful 
rose-chafifer  {Cetonia  Aurotd)  may  be 
met  with  at  this  season  atnongst  the 
roots  of  rose  trees.  Numbers  of  wild 
bees  and  two-winged  flies  now  emerge 
from  their  winter  quarters,  and  are 
not  to  be  met  with  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year. 

The  wild  plants  now  in  floWer  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  ol*  a  list  beitig 
formed  of  them.    A  few  of  the  tuore 
conspicuous,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  as,  the  March  marigold,  the 
spurge  laurel,  the  little  mouse-eal-, 
tne  violet,  the  daflbdiL  the  hairy  wood- 
rush,  dnd  the  butcher's  broom,  which, 
with  thousands  of  others,  deck  the 
verdant  earth,  and  make 
^'  It  pleasant  on  the  ground  to  pore, 
And  with  diseenmig  eaze  explore 
The  leaves  that  mat  the  coppice  dank, 
The  pathway  side,  or  hedge  row  bank ; 
Cheqaering  the  now  prolmc  mould 
With  fine  mosaic,  maiilMd 
In  figure,  size,  and  tint  inlaid, 
A  carpet  «een  bir  nature  vaaia^ 
Ere  yet  ofdawask  work  she  pours 
From  her  rich  loom  the  blooming  flowers." 


Ifofias  of  "gth  %1isAA. 

"  Mordichim." — ^Recollections  of  Cholera  ih 

Barbadoes,  daring  the  middle  of  the  year 

1854.     By  tlie  Rer.  Thomas  Butcher. 

London:  Partridge  and  Oaksy. 

The  titla  of  this  work^  the  aimft  bjr 

which  Turks  and  Ai«bS  dasisribe  chale|4, 

js  significant  eooagh.  Its  meaoiqg  ia*'  the 

bowel-death."    The  pamphlet  contains  a 

painfully  interesting  account  of  the  terrible 

scoarge  which  visited  Barbadoes^  lo  the 

ravages  Of  wbfeh  the  author  was  ah  e;fe- 

Wittoess.  In  inferring  to  the  medical  tr«at^ 

ineAt,  ths  writer  declares  that  the  |tfae- 

titioners  of  Homoeopathy  were  %t  \tMli^ 

aaccenfnl  tbatt  ihooe  of  thovoldiecbi^k 
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Tiv  Churth  and  bor  Destinies.  By  James 
B]4?iL  Lonrlon :  A viott  &  Cn. 
The  aulbor  of  Uii6  bouk  m  in  insfaoce 
if  ibt  pover  which  the  reception  of  a 
im*\9  IJea  sometimef  exercises  oier  the 
wMt  inrelleetual  and  religious  being  of  a 
aaa.  Some  jean  auro  he  adopted  the 
•o:ioa  tbac  tbe  holy  city,  the  new  Jern- 
alon  of  Barelation  xzt.,  Is  '*  a  figure  iot 
ipiriiaal  life  in  union  with  ChrUt  on 
Mnh.*'and  was"  not  intended  to  present  a 
eadidon  ofhcreafker  epiritual  life."  The 
"diieoTerj*'  of  "thia  momentoas  truth/' 
M  he  terme  it,  led  to  other  "dlscoTerles," 
tfaieh  be  has  promnlgated  in  two  works:—- 
**  Tbe  True  Church/'  and  *^  Trutbe 
Heiatafaied.*'  The  present  work  is  <<a 
p»P«larHcd  edition**  of  the  first,  with 
■Beaddttiooa. 

IW  aatbor  ia  alngnlariy  dogmatic  in  his 
■ode  of  leaching.     He  has  undoubtedly 
WMiiLd  into  bU  mind  a  greet  amount  of 
I«iM»  the  naalt  of  much  reading  and  Ia« 
hviaae  eoaiparfaon  of  scriptDre  passagea 
iN  piopbacieeL    All  is  not  liffht,  how- 
mr,  that  ha  hiineelf  gives  forth.     His 
we  idia  apoila  all ;  and  like  a  coloured 
ipKv!4ai,  tingea  everything  upon  which 
)k8  lookf.     He  is  consistent  enough  in  ooe 
lkai«.    As   lie   understands  the  various 
iPHiiattons  applied  to  Jerosalein  and  the 
JcwJsh    nation    to   mean    the  Christliin 
I     Charch  «r  dispensation,  he  denies  that 
I     tiie  pramisca  of  the  final  restoration  of  the 
I     Jff«s  to  their  own  land  will  be  literally 
I     filflled,  and  tbot  »howB  himself  logically 
I     ^eerier  on  this  point  to  some  more  ortho- 
tics writers.     He  ruthlessly  spiritualises 
I     fvcTTthmg  Jewish,  and  shows  none  of  tlie 
nail  fears  about  tbe  absurdities  he  per- 
\     petfUes  which  trouble  other  expoeitors. 
Mr.  Biden  la  an  earnest  man.   There  is 
19  deabt  about  that.  He  not  only  believes 
As  strsDire  medley  of  ineongruons  eoncln- 
06BS  at  which  he  has  arrived,  but  believes 
hiukieif  to  bo  specially  appointed  of  God 
to  wekc  them  known;  and  that  they  are 
■aldfiarloaa  enough,  and  wide  enouKh  in 
tiNir  rang*  to  suit  the  noet  discursive 
Iwagiuationy  is  not  to  be  denied;  two  lo- 
Maaaee  of  wMeb  will  lie  deemed  sufficient 
\ff  most  of  oar  readers:  he  avers  that 
Mabomcdanlsm  has  yet  a  thoasand  years 
re  eaatinne,  and  that  there  is  no  eternal 


and  Contrast;    or  Old  Con- 

ua   and  New  ConnexiouAlism 

fllftiBttJil      Bt   Joim    Coultas,   York. 

Loadoai:  B-Biuman. 

Mr.  Conltai   has  done  good  service 

IP  tt«  cau»  of  Beform  by  this  publica- 

iM,  sad  w«  doabt  not  thousands  of 

tntfa-Ioriag,  Hathodist  free- 

IthaakhiH  in  their  hearts.  Wo 

lid   Ilia    paa»phlst  with  much 

pod^  wMlwMtf  ooiiUDi(tiDg  our- 


selves io  all  it  contains,  think  that 
both  his  comparisons  and  contrasts  are 
made  in  a  fair  and  hononrablc  spirit. 
Wc  have  been  pained  to  witness  the  waste 
of  time,  money,  energy,  prcstifftj  and  a 
host  of  other  important  appliances  in  the 
struggle  with*  the  Conference.  At  one 
time  we  hoped  better  things ;  bat 
now,  nnlcsB  tlie  whole  movement  is  to 
vanish  into  thin  air,  or  settle  down  to  a 
mere  sediment,  some  plan,  like  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Conltas,  seems  the  best 
that  can  be  adopted.  Wc  recommend 
every  man  who  has  threepence  to  spare, 
to  buy  the  book,  and  read  and  decide  for 
himself,  and  not  bo  influenced  by  the  dic- 
tum of  those  who  seem  to  think  that, 
until  they  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion, 
all  other  men  must  suspend  their  judg- 
ment. 

UnfoldiUj^  the  Bad.  Hv  Silas  Ilenn.  Lon- 
don :  Partridffo  and  Oakey. 
Thirt3'-eix  pages  of  useful  advice  to 
parents,  incnlcatmg  the  precept,  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  Way  he  should  go:  and 
when  he  is  old  ho  will  not  depart  from 
it.**  It  is  deserving  of  attentive  and 
prayerful  study.  Tlie  illustrations  of 
attention  and  non-attention  to  the  duty 
are  deeply  affecting. 

IIir<tnrical  and  Descripti\'c  Sketrhos  of  tlie 
Women    of    the    Bible,  Chronolos^cally 
Arrange<l  from    Eve  of   the    Ola   'fcs*- 
tanieut  to  the  Marys  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   By  the  tU'v.  C.  P.  Headley.    Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
The  author  has  drawn*  somewhat  on 
his  imagination  in  filling  up  his  sketches, 
but  he  has  not  distorted  or  contradicted 
the  Scripture  narratives.  We  diiTer  some- 
what from  his  views  on  some  of  tha 
characters,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think 
the  sketches  are  admirably  executed,  and 
doabt  not  "  The  Women  of  the  Bible" 
will  become  greater  favourites  from  his 
descriptions. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Principles  and  Polity  of 
the  Wcidcyan  lilcthoduts :  comprising  a 
full  and  impartial  accoimt  of  all  their 
Ordinance.^,  Indtitutionu,  Lawn,  Regula- 
tions, and  general  Economy,  c^refullv 
compiled  and  classified  from  Mr.  Wesley's 
Juuruals,  the  Minutes  of  Couference,  and 
other  valuable,  scarce,  and  authentic  Re- 
cords,  from  the  earliest  to  tbe  present  time. 
By  William  Pcirce.  London :  Hamilton, 
Aliams,  and  Co. 

To  have  produced  a  work  containing  a 
clear,  well  arranged  digest,  of  almost  all 
that  relates  to  the  Methodist  Connexion, 
free  from  all  partr  spirit,  ought  to  secure 
for  the  author  the  highest  commenda- 
tion from  every  portion  of  the  Weslevan 
body.  We  live,  however,  in  an  age  when 
meiU  is  Dot  always  acknowledged,  evea 
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bv  those  who  are  laid  under  the  greatest 
obligations,  and  we  very  much  question » 
therefore,  whether  Mr.  Fierce  will  obtain 
the  fftTOurable  notice  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every 
man  of  unbiased  miud  will  feci  grateful 
to  him  for  the  painstaking  industry  which 
he  has  displayed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  handsome  volume  before  us. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fifteen  chap- 
ters, under  the  following  headings: — I. 
The  Founder  of  Methodism.  II.  The 
Rise  and  Frogress  of  Methodism,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration.  IIL 
The  People  called  Methodists.  IV.  Devo- 
tional  meeting^  and  Public  worship.  V. 
Pastoral  visitation  and  Educational  in- 
stitutions. YI.  The  List  of  reserve  and 
Theological  institutes.  YII.  The  Itinerant 
Preachers.  Ylil.  Local  officers  and  meet- 
ings. IX.  District  meetings  and  officers. 
X.  The  Conference.  XI.  Connexional 
funds  and  committees.  XII.  Chapel 
affairs,  funds,  and  committee.  XIII.  The 
Methodist  Book  establishment  and  Tract 
Society.  XIV.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society.  XV.  Plan  of  Pacifi- 
cation,  and  other  Connexional  docu- 
ments. 

The  whole  of  the  author's  statements 
are  duly  authenticated,  and  in  the  margin, 
on  one  side  of  the  page,  is  the  subject 
matter  treated  of,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
authority  from  whence  the  information 
is  derived. 

Like  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  each 
new  topic  is  introduced  by  an  interro- 
gatory. We  felt  inclined  to  object  to  ibis 
style  at  first,  but  we  believe  the  informa- 
tion furnished  is  more  clear  and  terse,  and 
occupies  less  space,  than  if  it  had  been 
given  in  any  other  form.  We  deeply 
regret  that,  with  the  New  Testament 
within  our  reach,  any  religious  body 
should  require  such  a  volume  for  the  dc'- 
velopment  of  its  laws  and  principles;  but 
seeing  how,  year  after  year,  the  products 
of  connexional  legislation  increase  in  bulk 
and  importance,  we  consider  this  work  is  a 
dssMisroftim  which  ought  to  bo  hailed  with 
universal  satisfaction. 


Wesleyan    Pulpit      London:    Partridge, 

Oakey,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  new  serial,  intended  to  be 
issued  monthly.  If  No.  I  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  what  we  are  to  expect,  we  doubt 
not  the  work  will  have  an  extended 
circulation.  Two  sermons — one  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Arthur,  the  other  hj  the  Bcv. 
J.  Hartley,  though  the  latter  is  not  quite 
finished,  on  £ph.  iii.  8,  and  I  John  iii. 
7— printed  in  clear  type,  on  good  i>aper, 
in  a  neat  size,  for  three-pence,  will  be 
esteemed  a  boon  by  hundreds. 

The  Tract  Magazhic,  and  Christian  Miscel- 
lany; contiuning  various  pieces  of  perma- 
nent interest 
The  Child^s  Companion  and  Jnrenfle  In- 
structor. New  Series.  London:  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Two  interesting  volumes,  which  ongfat 
to  be  curculated  by  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  more 
than  one  hundred  tales  and  poetic  effu« 
sions,  with  pietorial  illustrations,  contains 
a  beautifully  eol oared  portrait  of  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 


Heart-Sighs  and  Heart-Soc^     London: 

Aylott  and  Co. 

One  hundred  out- breathings  of  a  pioua 
soul.  Rather  too  much  tinctured  with 
*'  high  Calvinism,"  in  some  instances,  bat 
on  the  whole  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  downcast  and  feeble* 
minded.    We  give  a  specimen  ;— 

<*  Opbmiko  Pboyidsvcks.  —  How 
beautiful  the  prospect,  when,  after  miaU* 
and  clouds,  and  gloom,  the  sun  bnreta 
forth  in  his  meridian  gloiy  I  flow 
changed  the  scene!  How  buoyant  the 
atmosphere.  How  firaoght  with  hope, 
with  joy,  with  satisfaction  !  But  recently 
ft  dark  portentous  gloom  o'erspread  the 
soul.  Dark  fears,  dismal  forebodings, 
weighed  down  the  spirit  But  now  uie 
cheering  Sun  has  chased  those  fean 
awa^ }  and  in  its  light,  and  woimtb,  and 
brilliancy,  i  view  things  throngh  ft  brighter 
medium. 
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STRICTURES 

Olf  AK  ABTICLS  IN  THE  <' W£SLETAN 
METHODIST  MAOACINB"  FOB  JULY, 
1864,  BMTITLBD  "  OBSBBVATIOirB  OK 
DITBIIPBBANOE  AKD  ITS  BBMEDT." 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 
Thb  sentiment  last  expressed,  that 
it  is  presumption  to  take  intoxicating 


drinks  moderately  in  order  to  "exhibit 
the  measure  of  our  watchfulness,  nnd 
the  strength  of  our  resistance,'*  is  fully 
accordant  with  the  exhortation  of  die 
apostle  —  '*Let  him  that  assorediy 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  whom 
we  quote  not  in  the  spirit  of  dictation, 
but  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  ap- 
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I  p&prutcnesaof  the  text  to  the  subject 
uiiand. 

I  The  next  para^rapli  in  the  article 
lader  review  commences  thus : — **  It 
ij  Boc  rerj  surprisin*^,  however,  that 
f!ien  well-meaning  nien  fLx  their  eye 
oDilieresalti  of  any  one  sin,  till  it  fills 
the  whole  sphere  of  their  vision,  they 
^al<i  be  led  to  think  of  raising  some 
extn  hairier  against  bo  destructive  a 
tale.  But  here  the  j  get  out  of  their 
prrier  proYincc.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
arent  a  remedy,  but  to  accept  one." 
^Tke  remedy  is  already  prescribed  in 
tbe'pcrfeci  law/  "  "  The  everlastin*^ 
|>oiDel  is  Dcrer  to  be  superseded.  *  It 
a  the  power  of  God  unto  salyation* 
from  erer?  sin  of  life  and  heart,  and 
ftcb  it  will  be  to  all  ages  and  in  all 
eoantiie^.  If  believed  and  obeyed,  it 
wul  sweep  the  world  of  all  sin,  and 
m  letre  remaining  a  single  stain 
ipoD  the  life,  the  lip,  or  the  heart  of 
UT  loul  of  man.** 

'  We  think  with  the  writer,  that  "  it 
is  not  very  surprising  that  well-mean- 
ing men"  should  endeavour  to  stem 
10  dcatructive  a  tide  as  intemperance, 
brnising  any  or  every  barrier  that 
is  lawful,  and  calculated  to  arrest  it : 
nd  whether  the  barrier  of  total  ubsti- 
Kace  has  done  anything  towards  so 
treble  an  end  we  will  leave  others 
to  decide.  But  in  so  doing  *'  they  get 
«it  of  their  proper  province."  What 
t  Bustake  did  Clarkson,  Wilberforce, 
Buxton,  and  Watson  make  when  they 
or^nused  anti-slavery  societies  as  an 
"extra  barrier  asainst"  the  sin  of 
rfarery !  Why  did  they  not  leave  this 
p^aatic  evil  to  ^^lAe  remedy  of  the 
pviiect  law  "  ?  Why  did  they  invent 
the  remedy  of  public  opinion  and  the 
act  of  emancipation,  when  they  had 
the  gospel  to  tninjir  to  bear  upon  the 
avaricious  sonls  ofthe  cruel  planters, 
sad  the  dispirited,  broken-hearted 
daves  ?  What  folly  were  they  guilty 
of  in  thus  **  superseding  the  everlast- 
rag  vQspel"  by  raising  this  "extra 
barrier  against**  the  destructive  tide 
of  evil  ofwhich  slavery  was  the  cause  ? 
If  they  bad  the  work  to  do  noir,  they 
aught  receive  counsel  from  one  who 
thus  writes ;  and  we  presume  the  slave- 
holders in  the  southern  states  of  Ame- 
ika  would  have  no  objection  for  him 
to  advise  the  abolitionists  never  to 
tiunk  of  saperseding  the  everlasting 
fSDspd  by  any  ^  extra  barrier**  in  the 
iorm  oT  aa  uti-davery  association. 


We  always  thought  it  right  to  organ- 
ise a  police  force  as  an  **  extra  barrier 
against"  crime,  with  many  other  such 
barriers.  I  never  dreamt  that,  in  in- 
stituting total  abstinence  as  an  *^  extra 
barrier  against"  drunkenness,  we  were 
getting  out  of  our  province  any  more 
than  in  adopting  the  means  referred  to 
for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of 
other  particular  evils. 

That  "the  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  "  is  true,  but  only, 
OS  the  writer  says,  when  "  believed  and 
obeyed."  Wo  always  thought  that 
total  abstinence,  though  it  could  not 
save  a  man,  removed  that  which  pre- 
vented the  gospel  from  saving  him ; 
aud  we  admit  tnat  we  entertained  the 
idea  that  if  you  could  induce  men  to 
become  sober,  they  were  more  likely 
to  attend  the  house  of  God, — ^under- 
stand what  they  heard, — ^believe  and 
obey  the  gospel.  And  how,  we  ask, 
does  this  supersede  the  gospel?  It 
was  not  less  necessary  to  receive 
Christ  because  John  the  Baptist  pre- 
ceded him  and  prepared  his  way,  nor 
did  his  preparatory  work  eclipse 
Christ's.  And  is  it  less  necessary  to 
experience  the  renewing  power  of  the 
gospel  because  total  abstinence  may 
have  preceded  it  ?  or  does  the  outward 
change  it  may  efFect  derogate  from 
the  glory  oi  that  inwaiS  chanpfc 
wrought  by  the  Sjjirit?  That  "the 
well-meant  efforts  in  question  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  gospel "  none 
but  the  most  sceptical  can  for  a 
moment  doubt. 

Again,  he  says,  "How,  then,  we 
ask,  do  some  promoters  of  the  modern 
scheme  of  removing  intemperance 
think  to  prepare  men  to  receive  the 
gospel  ?  They  assign  to  it  a  secondary 
position.  To  represent  a  certiun  sin 
as  the  very  Goliath  of  all  the  armies 
against  which  a  man  has  to  contend,  and 
to  teach  him  that  he  possesses  in  him- 
self a  power  by  which  he  can  lay  that 
giant  prostrate  at  his  feet^ — ana  then 
proceed  to  inform  him  that  he  must 
apply  to  the  gospel  for  the  victory 
over  the  minor  sins  of  his  heart  and 
life, — is  a  singular  mode  of  preparing 
him  for  its  reception.*' 

The  advocates  of  this  modern 
scheme,  think  to  prepare  men  to 
receive  the  gospel  just  as  Christ 
and  the  apostles  did— by  inculcating 
the  depravity  of  human  nature — ^the 
sinfulness  of  human    conduct — the 
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nl^eolHio  n^^BsV^  of  **repeDUaca 
toward  Godi  and  faith  In  our  Lord 
tjoaiu  Christ ;"  $ni  hoy,  in  the  name 
of  cpmmot)  seoae,  dp/e«  a  man*a  ab? 
fitaipiug  from  strong  drink  to  frepeni 
or  remove  in^mperanee  aB«i|ra  to 
the  ^oapel  »  90Qondarj  position  P  No 
one  sin  t>  a  grsil^er  **  Goliath,^'  if  this 
irri^r'f  own  st^^m^nts  of  its  results 
are  correct;  and  if  suoh  frightful 
OonseciuApce^  ensua  frc^  drinking  a 
peculiar,  particolar  cUss  of  drinks, 
ir^  should  pe  surprised  if  they  did  no6 
cease  if  the  drinks  were  not  drunk* 
The  question  iB  brought  within  a  tery 
narroir  oomi^atfs  when  common  sense 
is  allowed  fair  play.  Alcoholic  drinks 
produce  certain  physiaal^  mental*  and 
moral  eflS^tSt  jntt  as  opium,  or  any 
Qt^eff  poison  (  and  as  the  writer 
beli^Yea  in  man's  free  ngency«,  wq 
crunpese  tibat  he  will  aliair  thM  every 
indtvidual  ha9  the  poTi:er  to  b^7»I  uriU^ 
Of  lu^  wH  drink  them.  If  he  ha» 
the  power  to  do  this,  then  iTe  contend 
that  be  posiesses  the  pow^  to  ^*  lay 
the  giant  prostrate  at  his  feet,"  be- 
eauto,  by  tifft  drinking»be  remoTes  the 
eau««,  and  consequenUy  the  ^ecf9 
eense.  If  he  does  not  possess  this 
power,  then  he  ceases. to  be  $k  free 
agent,  and  is  a  4»eFe  xnachine«  neitheir 
responsible  ncnr  aceowntaible  for 
drunkenness  ot  sobriety.'  When,  by 
total  abetlnencei  a  poor  drunkard' la^e 
this  giant  prostrate  at  his  feet*  so  fat 
from  aetin|[  in  opposition  to  the 
gospel,  he  la  aoting  in  aceokxlance 
tcith  the  gospel,  he  is  emplo^in^ 
awtght  amd  al  the  gospel  requires, 
that  distinguishing  peculiarity  im« 
presaed  upon  his  mental  constitution 
by  his.  Creator*  Surely  the  fre^ 
•genoy  and  power  to  will,  the  charao- 
teristb  of  mindf  had  betteic  be  dl« 
reofed  to  the  side  of  sobriety  than 
drunkenness  I  In  spite  of  such 
sophistries,  the  /(vf  etands  out  to  the 
world  that  thousandsi  through  total 
•bttincAce,  are  now  ^ber  who  were 
once  drunkards  {  and  $q  far  from 
total  abstinence  leading  them  to 
deq>ise  the  tfospel*  they  hitve  been  led, 
in  some  instaneesf  to  embrace  it,  and 
feel  its  saying  power* 

In  the  next  statenunt  he  says,-^ 
*«Are  we  likdy  to  induce  men  to 
receire  the  gospel  by  informing  them 
that,  although  it  has  been  m  the 
world,  with  all  its  ordinanoes,  for 
eighteen  hundred  yeanii  it  oannot 


cope  ifith  ihe  great  sin  of  th^  age 
and  nation, — that,  notwithstanding 
its  profesdons,  it  fails  to  teaoh  nien 
*  to  live  soberly,'— and  that  a  hnman 
scheme,  applied  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  hos  triumphantly  suc- 
ceeded where  it  has  been  sorrowfully 
wanting  ?" 

The  gospel  doea  teadi  men  '*io 
live  4oherlff  i*  but  the  world  and  the 
church  disregard  its  teaehings }  and  it 
ha^  failed,  not  because  ii  4id  not  teaoh 
sobriety,  but  because  men  have  misin- 
terpreted what  its  tenehinga  were* 
Multitudes  drink  inebriating  liquora, 
the  inspiriting  poison  of  imkii  nets 
immediately  upon  tfa^  stomaeh,  the 
brain,  the  nerves,  imd  through  these 
upon  the  intellect  s  but  the  a timnlua 
neither  strengthens  the  body  nor  the 
pind,  but  exhausts  both ;  and  as  a 
remedy  for  this  unnatural  es^eitetnenlb 
and  debility,  they  haye  recourse  agwii 
to  the  glass.  Thus  the  fal^  habit  hat 
fasten^  upon  them  like  a  keehj  and 
in  this  manner  thousands  have  fidlea 
into  inten^perance,  and  thonsands  4)C 
professing  Christinas  ipto  sin« 

That  Ute  gospel,  under  such  eir- 
cumstancea,  should  foil  to  keep  men 
sober,  and  be  ''found  aorrowfuHy 
wanting,*'  is  not  to  va.ft  matter  of 
surprise,  because  it  wfts  intended)  not 
to  extrfuit  alcohol  from  the  nerves 
and  bram,  but  to  eradicate  sin  fremi 
the  soul«  We  never  reflect  vjMiai  th« 
power  of  the  gospel  beoause  it  doea 
nut  entrant  opium  or  arsenic  froin  the 
frame ;  and  why  should  we,  because 
it  does  not  extrant  alcohol  ?  If  meA 
take  other  poisons^  we  do  not  oharge 
the  grace  of  God  with  impotency 
because  it  does  not  neutralise  tbemi 
and  if  men  will  drink  what  2>rQduec;a 
thirst,  shattered  neryes,  physical  and 
mental  debility,  ought  we  to  oharge 
the  gospel  and  the  gra^ei  of  God  with 
a  want  pf  energ^i  because  they  do 
not  abstract  a  poison  from  ihe  body 
.which  ought  never  to  hi^ve  been 
taken  f  IJf  such  writers,  by  fidvooat* 
ing  moderation,  do  not  '*  eclipse  **  the 
gospel,  ther  great^  mi$r0fitiBMmi  the 
gospel,  and  iefch  otnerp  to  expect 
from  it  what  it  was  never  intended  to 
do, 

A  note  of  the  editore  upon  this 
portion  of  the  article  seems  domeging 
to  the  writer^s  sentiments,  aod  eon* 
firmatory  of  tnose  we  are  advoci^ting. 
"Those  whos^    pafetyi**   pay    tbeyi 
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'Uti  m  entire  abstinence,  should  be 
lived  to  geek  grace  from  above  to 
rUk  in  that  vaj/*  Are  not  ihey  also 
flMB^r  the  advocates  of  this  ^^  hunmn 
dbcm,"  hy  teaching  that  "entire 
ibstinefiee''  and  "safety"  go  together, 
nd  srelike  cause  and  enect  P  Are  they 
art  eclipsing  the  gospel  as  well  as  we ; 
ud  br  representing  "entire  absti- 
uoct  as  necessary  to  "  safety/*  guilty 


of  encouraging  "a  crusade  against 
moderation?"  To  urge  those  who 
abstain  "  to  Bcek  grace  from  abovo  " 
to  continue  to  do  so,  is  necessary  and 
scriptural,  and  without  it  many,  we 
fear,  will  yield  to  the  temptations  with 
which  they  will  be  plied  to  drink 
a^ain,  and  fall  into  the  sin  from  which 
they  had  escaped. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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pTff  VIA  to  hMTt  It  dlitlnellr  nnderatood  that  we  a 
apwStnt*.  MflBsr  conildenitioxu  bato  not  been 
lyitawHy— 'tw-J 
SELATIVE      TNCBEA8E     OF      r 

METHODIST  BODIES. 
ftV-Tlie  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
BtMe  on  -  Methodism "  in  yonr  last 
naber  are  snch  as  demand  the  earnest 
MfBtioB  of  atl  Christian  men  in  these 
tecs;  sad  to  none  are  they  more  fraught 
*iA  fattcrest  tban  to  Methodist  Local 
Pireichera,  of  whom  it  is  correctly  said 
tbt  their  "work  is  grander,  nobler, 
eere  espansiTe,  more  catholic,  more 
trine  than  any  sectarian  embodiment 
rf  ChrutianitT  can  possibly  be."  They 
teefcte  shonld  always  hold  themscWcs 
vril  wimed  against  attaching  too  much 
iaportance  to  mere  sjrstems  and  modes 
cf  eedesiasdeol  organisation. 

no  danger  of  unduly  exalting  the 
■ers  sccidents  of  Christian  fVaternisa- 
tioa  is  BCTCT  greater  than  when  rival 
foamaaltieB,  instead  of  contending  for 
lis  frith  oaee  dellTcred  to  the  saints, 
tad  anJonaly  striTine  to  excel  each  other 
is  paVfishlBg  Christ  s  gospel  to  a  world 
tf  perisUng  sinners,  occupy  their  time 
aa  their  Ulenta  in  belauding  their  re- 
^eetire  systems,  and  recommending  their 
fecAr  terms  of  communion  as  only  less 
k  tahie  than  the  dirine  gospel  itself, 
<iipa>aglii|i  an  other  bodies,  and  seizing 
emrmsTOle  opportunity  of  comparison 
vhiaii  favonraole  to  themselves. 

Ii  scyaeliiiies  happens  that  zeal  in  this 
iwsflciuabte  eonrse  outruns  discretion; 
■d  I  tUoic  a  notable  instance  of  this  has 
seearved  in  eonneetion  with  the  corre- 
B  that  ia  mentioned  in  the  article 
1 1  bare  referred,  as  haTing  taken 
iheebaiveca  the  Wesiejaa  Beformers 
sad  tiM  Metbodbt  New  Connexion. 
na  paint  to  which  I  now  allude  is  the 
eriealasioB  of  tlie  Ber.  P.  J.  Wright,  of 
iBereasa  of  the  Old  and  New 

,  ttnee  the  latter  wasformed.* 

Mr.  Wfftgirt  gives  the  palm  of  prcemi- 
leM  saeeaM  to  the  New  Goanezion,  on 

iM  Cka  l|akho4ist  New  Connexion 


re  not  rcflponnlble  for  tb«  opinions  of  onr  Corre. 
noticed  in  the  following  letter.  Our  pagea  will  be 

the  ground  that  it  has  somewhat  more 
than  quadrupled  its  numbers  since  the 
secession  in  1797,  while  the  old  body, 
during  the  same  period,  has  fallen  con- 
siderably short  of  that  proportion  of 
increase.  This  is  cited  as  collateral 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  and  discipline  of 
the  body  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  first  Methodist  reformer,  Alexander 
Kilhara.  It  has  always  been  argued,  and 
perhaps  not  witliont  reason,  that  theo- 
retically the  sTStem  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Old,  being  based  on  more  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  rights  of  the  people;  but,  until 
recent  times,  it  has  never  been  pro- 
fessed that  it  was  more  successful.  Kow 
that  this  plea  is  put  fonrard,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Martin  (I  think 
without  due  consideration),  it  is  right  to 
point  out  that  it  is  founded  upon  an 
entirely  erroneous  and  partial  view  of  the 
facts.  These,  taken  as  they  are  cited  by 
Blr.  Wright  himself,  do  not  bear  any  varif 
unfavourable  aspect  towards  the  Old  Con- 
nexion ;  for  the  difirenee  in  the  relative 
progress  of  the  two  bodies  does  not 
amount  to  0}  per  cent,  per  onnum.f  If 
it  be  remembered  that  the  New  Con. 
nexion  started  with  a  professedly  im- 
provea  constitution,  and  had  the  advan- 

f  This  statement  is  fbnnded  on  the  follow- 
ing calcuUtiou.  Taking  the  numbers  of  the 
New  Connexion  in  17U8  to  be  r^resented 
by  1,  they  ora  in  1854  expressed  by  4*l*J. 
In  the  same  way,  representing  tlie  numbers 
of  the  Old  Connexion  in  1798  by  1,  they 
will  now  be  correctly  expressed  by  3'66. 
The  difference  of  these  two  numbers  is  '54 
on  the  whole  period  of  66  years,  or  less  than 
■01  per  annum.  If  this  (-64  )  be  converted  into 
a  percentage  upon  the  Increase  of  the  two 
Connoxions,  it  gives  nearly  20  per  cent 
upon  the  Old  Connexion,  and  nearly  16  per 
cent  upon  the  New  for  the  whole  period,  or 
oonsidonbly  less  than  a  i  l^er  cent.  i>cr 
annum  in  M>th  cases. 
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tages  of  yonth  and  vigonr,  Areedom  of 
action,  and  a  wide  field  of  operations 
already  open  to  ir,  in  a  great  measure; 
and  that  the  Old  Connexion  retained  its 
supposed  faulty  system,  and  had,  more* 
over,  arrived  at  tbe  unwieldy  proportions 
of  upwards  of  100,000  members,  —  a 
circumstance  .  whicli,  (iccording  to  all 
analogy,  necessarily  entailed  slowness  of 
progress  and  difficulty  of  management, — 
It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
New  Connexion  has  not  increased  in  a 
much  greater  ratio. 

It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  draw  the 
parallel  in  this  manner.  If  made  at 
all,  the  early  historv  of  the  two  bodies 
should  be  compared,  and  their  relative 
increase  calculated  during  the  infancy  of 
each.  If  this  be  done,  the  result  is  re* 
markably  disadvantageous  to  the  parties 
who  have  provoked  the  comparison.  It 
is  a  little  singular  that  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Connexion  hap- 
pens to  bo  equidistant  between  the  first 
formation  of  a  Methodist  society  by  the 
Bev.  John  Wesley  and  the  present  time. 
The  Old  Connexion  had  therefore  been 
in  existence  in  1797  for  a  period  similar 
in  duration  to  that  which  the  New  Con- 
nexion has  since  passed  throuffh.  Each 
body  had  its  infancy  of  weakness,  its 
time  of  struggling,  its  share  of  difficulty, 
persecution,  and  disaster;  and  in  all 
these  respects  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
original  body  possessed  any  advantages, 
or  was  exempted  from  any  dangers  that 
were  not  eoually  incidental  to  its  modem 
o£fehoot.  It  is  true  the  former  was  fa- 
voured with  the  presence  and  fatherly 
puidance  of  our  venerable  Pounder;  but, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  zealous  advocates 
of  the  latter,  this  was  counterbalanced 
in  a  sufficient  degree  by  the  possession 
of  a  vastly  superior  system  of  church 
government,  which  came  not  to  maturity 
through  a  long  series  of  contentions  and 
expenments,  but  was  made  compara- 
tively perfect  within  a  very  brief  period. 
The  two  Connexions  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  on  equal  ground  for  the 
comparison.  The  New  Connexion  now 
numbers  21,141,  having  reached  this 
amount  since  1797.  In  that  year  the 
Old  Connexion  numbered  about  110,000 
members,  being  more  than  five  times  the 
number  at  present  included  in  the  New 
Connexion. 

But  a  still  more  marked  contrast  is 
brought  out  by  the  consideration  that 
while  the  New  Connexion  started  with  a 
secession  of  about  one  fourth  their  pre- 
sent number,  the  original  body  began 
with  none,  —  sprang  from  nothing  to 
1 10,000  in  an  exactly  similar  peri<Kl  to 
that  during  which  it  has  taken  the  New 
Connexion  to  travel  from  5,000  to 
21,000. 


As  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Wrtgbt 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  dimr- 
ing  that  the  improved  system  of  the  New 
Connexion  is  as  beneficial  in  operation 
as  it  is  exeelUnt  in  theory,  there  are  a 
few  facts  german  to  the  subject  that  are 
worth  looking  at,  some  of  which  also 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
remarks  in  your  article  of  last  month. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  time  of  chaos  in  the  history  of  Me- 
thodism, it  was  during  the  fiirst  thirty 
years  of  Mr.  Wesley's  labours.  Six 
years  elapsed  and  no  Conference  was  in 
being.  For  nine  years  no  circuit  quar- 
terly meeting  was  held.  In  1755,  six 
years  after  an  important  town  in  York- 
shire had  been  made  the  head  of  a 
circuit,  neither  Mr.  Wesley  nor  any  of 
his  preachers  had  visited  it  ror  two  years. 
All  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wesley  failed  to 
obtain  a  trustworthy  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  societies  until 
1767,  twenty-eight  years  after  their  first 
formation.  No  magazine  was  published 
during  that  period,  and  no  missionaries 
had  been  sent  out  of  England.  This 
displays  a  very  different  state  of  things 
to  that  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  our 
brethren  of  the  New'  Connexion.  Tet, 
when  the  Old  Connexion  had  been  in 
existence  only  twenty-eight  years,  it  con- 
tained between  four  and  five  thousand 
more  members  than  are  now  comprised 
in  the  New  Connexion  after  a  career  of 
twice  the  duration ;  the  respective  num- 
bers being— Old  Connexion,  28  years, 
25,911  members;  New  Connexion,  56 
years, 21,141  members:  difference,  4,770. 
Is  it  really  true  that  a  state  of  compara- 
tive chaos  is  more  conducivo  to  the 
spread  of  religious  truth  than  the  most 
beautifully  adapted  and  exquisitely 
balanced  system  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation ?   Who  can  answer  ? 

The  Wesleyan  Connexion  within  the 
last  five  years  has  suffered  a  loss  of 
between  90,000  and  100,000  members  in 
Great  Britain.  This  is  an  important  fact. 
If  it  had  not  occurred,  Mr.  Wright's 
calculation  would  have  been  worth 
nothing  to  the  New  Connexion,  for  then 
the  proportion  of  increase  would,  though 
infinitesimally,  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  Old  Connexion.  I  think  it  was 
scarcely  to  bo  called  a  brotherly  act  to 
publish  conclusions  founded  upon  data 
from  which  a  point  so  essential  as  this 
had  been  carefully  excluded.  For  it 
would  appear  that  during  more  than  fi/\y 
years  of  the  period  selected  for  com- 
parison the  Old  Connexion  actually  ex- 
ceeded the  New  in  proportionate  increase, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  five  years' 
rapid  diminution  that  the  balance  has 
slowly  and  heavily,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly turned   against  it.    The   pro- 
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hasty  and  inconsiderate,  to 
jr. 

is,  I  cannot  bat  look  upon  it 
eedingljr  rich  idea  that  Mr. 
»uld  gravely  propose  to  foand 
ion  upon  the  respective  nnm- 
e  two  Connexions  as  they 
the  Minutes  four  years  later 

In  that  year  iheNcw Con- 
on  I  j  added  33  to  the  number 

1798,  which  only  reduced 
'tionate  increase  132  in  1854: 
Old  Connexion,  havinf^  in- 
he  fonr  rears  aboat  12,000, 
excess  of  increase  of  not  less 
to  maintain  its  proportionate 

1854.  The  effect  of  this 
jht  of  BIr.  Wright's  is,  when 
b  the  decrease  of  more  than 
e  lait  four  years,  to  give  the 
aion  a  disadvantage  in  the 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  150,000 
rignres  may  be  made  to  prove 
-  such  a  method. 
lice  to  comparisons  of  this 
ley  are  often  odious,  and  as 
ons  and  unfair.  If  I  delighted 
attached  to  them  much  value, 
ily  iind^  materials  for  them  on 
.  Witness  the  amazing  dif- 
sreen  the  New  Connexion  and 
tive  Methodist  Connexion. 
to  be  accounted  for  that  the 
igh  it  came  into  being  nearly 
an  after  the  former,  is  at  this 
r  fix  times  more  numerous? 
mxious  to  seek  a  solution  of 
•m.  I  think  it  more  nearly 
[r.  Wright  and  those  who  have 
lis  calculations  with  so  much 

potc  for  which  I  have  referred 
■eding  comparisons  is  to  illus- 
,  I  conceive  to  be  an  important 
Dtained  in  your  article  on 
■D,"  page  45.  It  is  there  said, 
ortion  as  the  attention  of  a 
loeiety  is  confined  within  its 
devoted  to  its  own  affairs,  wo 
nablr  infer  it  will  be  distracted 
vo^  at  large."  I  think  this 
Inda  striking  exemplification 
sercral  points  of  general  Me- 
irtoiy  that  have  come  under 
Tiie  Old  Connexion,  without  a 
begin  with,  without  disciplinary 
out  organisation  and  ecclesuis- 
,  Inrt  having  all  these  to  make, 
perimeat  upon  making,  pro- 
r  more  rapidly  in  its  primitive 

was  the  fortnne  of  the  New 
a  mder  the  more  favourable 
•eea  of  possessing  both  disci- 

•edetiastical  eonstitntion,  cut 
,  ready  for  administrative  ap- 
ton  tlie  Tery  foundation  of  the 
1  dM  tmmm  of  this,  I  presume, 


is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  facts^ 
that  the  business  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers  was  simply  "  to  spread  scrip- 
tural holiness  through  the  land,"  they 
having  no  other  gospel  to  present  to  the 
people  than  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ; 
while  the  New  Connexion,  throughout 
its  whole  career,  has  not  ceased  to  offer, 
not  only  a  full  and  free  gospel  of  salva- 
tion for  the  soul,  but  a  free  and  liberal 
constitution,  a  well  adjusted,  wise,  and 
politic  ecclesiastical  organisation,  under 
the  shadow  of  which  the  people  might 
sccorely  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  Christian  rights  and  privileges. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  similar 
force  to  the  Wesleyan  Association  as 
compared  with  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  the  same  .principle  is  elncidated; 
while  the  Old  Connexion  itself  furnishes 
a  remarkable  proof  of  its  truth  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century — 
since,  in  fact,  its  internal  affairs,  the 
secularities  of  Methodism,  began  to  share 
largely  in  those  attentions  and  anxious 
cares  which  at  first  were  wholly  devoted 
to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  world. 

If  these  remarks  tend  in  anv  degree 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  brethren 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  well- 
defined  distinction  between  God*s  work 
and  man's  work,— between  constitution - 
mongering  and  soul-saving,  it  will  give 
unfeigTied  pleasure  to 

Yours  very  truly, 

A  YoKKSnXRE  TUCSTEE. 

EXPOSITION  OF  MATTHEW  XIII. 
Guernsey,  February  13, 1855. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  reply  to  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  number  for  the  present 
month,  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Isaac  English,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
thorough  dissent  from  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  exposition  of  Matthew  xiii? 

I  shall  pass  over  not  only  the  opening 
anecdote,  but  the  contemptuous  expres- 
sions, and  the  dictatorial  tone. 
"Nun  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 

Tcnipus  eget." 

Mr.  E.  charges  me  with  supposing  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  establish  an 
earthly  kingdom.  I  did  state  the  facts 
that  the  Lord  was  presented  to  tho  Jews 
as  their  king,  and  that  the  Jews  rejected 
him,  saying  in  tho  words  of  another 
parable—'*  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us."  And  let  me  ask  under 
what  aspect  was  Christ  presented  to  the 
Jews  ?  Did  not  all  the  prophets  present 
him  as  the  king  of  Israel  ?  Were  the  Jews 
wrong  in  expecting  this?  The  Psalmist 
says,  Ixxii.  11, 17:  «•  Yea  all  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  him;  all  nations  shaU 
serve  him."     "His  name  shall  endvum 
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for  eror/'  &c«  And  agmo,  hcxziir  8-« 
'^  Arise,  0  God,  jndge  the  earth,  for  Uioa 
flhalt  inherit  all  nations ; "  bat  the  Psalms 
^re  fall  of  passages  to  the  same  import, 
Isa.  xUi.  2— "Behold  my  servant  ,  .  • 
he  shall  bring  forth  jadgment  to  the 
Gentiles."  Is  this  the  gospel?  See 
also  Ir.  5;  Jer.  iv.  2,  xvi.  19  ;  £ze, 
icxjiTii.  28  ;  Zech.  iL  11,  viii.  22 ;  MaL  !• 
il.  The  New  Testament  bears  etidenc^ 
to  the  same,  for  when  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  time  iixed  in  the  oonnsels  of 
Go4  was  come,  he  sent  his  Son  to  falfil 
the  promises  made  to  the  fathers.  The 
Holy  Ghost  rendered  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  this,  by  the  mouths 
of  many  saints  of  that  period,  vias.— Za- 
chartah,  i^meon,  AnnOiand  Mary.  The 
angel  Gabriel  said--"  Ue  shall  be  great, 
40  d  shall  be  called  tJie  Son  of  the  Highest; 
and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him 
the  throne  of  hi$  father  David^  and  he 
shall  reign  over  the  hoose  of  Jacob  for 
evert  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  ena.^'  But  I  need  not  multiply  pas- 
ses. One  passage  possesses  as  much 
authority,  ana  gives  as  firm  a  foundation 
for  faith  as  many  passages,  for  it  is  God's 
word.  There  was,  then,  a  kingdom 
bronght  to  the  Jews  and  rejected  by 
them ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  was 
reacted  that  Jesus  said — "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  The  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  the  first  nation  in  the  Lonl's 
earthly  kingdom,  having  rejected  him, 
there  was  necessarily  a  postponement  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  did  not  fail  to 
annpunce  by  Simeon  the  interruption  of 
the  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Christ  by  his  re- 
jection and  death:  ** Behold  this  child  is 
set  for  the/a// and  rising  again  of  mnnv  in 
Israel,  and  for  a  sign  that  shall  be  spoken 
against,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
may  be  revealed." 

Now,  whatever  knowledge  the  Chris- 
tian may  have  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Lord's  first  advent,  It  is  plain  that  to  the 
Jews>  as  6nch,  he  was  presented  as  their 
king,  their  Messiah,  the  son  of  David, 
who  wat  to  tit  apon  David's  throne,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  reign  over  the  whole 
eaith;  and  U  was  not  tiil  Christ  was 
Mjectod  thai  the  full  purpose  of  God  was 
voTaaled. 

Mr.  £.  apprehends  a  difficnlty.  **  But 
kad  thematt^  been  settled,  &o. .  .  .  how 
would  the  Scriptnres  have  been  fnlftUed 
which  rofbri*  snffiBrinfr/'&c?  I  think 
Mr.  B.  here  hteB  tight  of  God's  pmoience. 
The  enffsrings  would  not  have  been  pre* 
dieted,  if  they  had  not  been  foreseen,  and 
they  would  not  have  been  foreseen,  except 
as  the  result  of  Christ's  previous  rejee« 
f  ion.  One  woold  think  Mr.  £.  imagined 
tlM  enileringg  to  be  the  oonseqnence  of 
tbe  prediction}  iiu tead  of  the  Meknow- 


led^e  of  the  sofferisgs  being  i^vioi^a  t^ 
the  prediction.  In  fact,  his  question  ia 
other  words  is'-^how  the  sufierings  of 
Christ  would  have  been  fhlfiUed  if  tb«| 
Jews  had  acted  diiferentlv  from  what 
God  foresaw  and  predicted?  The  suf- 
ferings were  the  result  of  the  rejection^ 
and  it  ifas  after  this  rejection  that  the 
great  purpose  of  God  was  unfolded^-via., 
the  formation  of  a  cbnrch.  This  purpose 
was  not  revealed  before,    . 

Further,  he  loses  hmstif  by  his  ina^ 
bility  to  reconcile  the.respenslbill^  of 
Israel  with  the  sovereigaty  of  God, 
They  were  responsible  to  receive  Christ 
as  their  promised  Messiah*  Sinf--an^ 
belief,  led  them  to  reject  the  fullest  evi« 
donee  of  mirade,  and  prophecy,  and 
doctrine.  Meanwhile  God  uses  their 
rejection  of  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Meseiah, 
to  bring  him  out  in  a  still  more  glorioua 
light  s  and  this  for  the  blessing  of  Gen- 
tiles, no  less  than  Jews  who  believe.  But 
this  does  not  hinder  the  other  truth— 
yiZb,  that  Jesus  is  yet  destined  to  be 
received  kyt  and  to  reign  over  the  Jews 
nattonallyj  which  implies  an  entire  new 
dispensation,  or  dealing  of  God,  from 
that  which  ia  now  proceeding.  After 
quoting  Isa.  xli*.  6,  Mr.  E.  says  ;— "Tha 
only  distinction  made  in  the  scripture  is, 
that  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  first  to 
the  Jew  and  then  to  the  Greek'*  But 
he  forgot  to  <^omparethis  with  the  verses 
preeeding  (4  and  6)i  where  it  is  plain 
tliat  the  temporary  failure  of  the  gather*- 
ing  of  Israel,  through  their  rcjecfiiion  of 
Christ,  re9uU$  in  his  being  a  light  to  tho 
Gentiles.  He  olyeots  to  the  words, "  God 
seized,"  &c.;  if  they  offend  him  let  him 
cxpange  them.  What  is  meant  is,  that 
At  the  time  of  Christ's  rejection  by  the 
Jews,  God  made  known  his  purpose  con* 
oerning  the  church* 

I  notice  in  his  letter  that  the  <}not^oii 
of  the  passage^  '*My  kingdom  is  oat  of 
this  world,"  occurs  twice;  nnfortunatelj 
it  stops  here ;  had  the  quotation  been 
carried  on,  we  might  have  had  more 
light  upon  it.  Jesus  said:— ''iVour  ie 
my  kingdom  not  from  hence*"  It  is  fnlly 
admitt^  that  the  crosa  of  Christ  waa 
the  occasion  of  a  new^  taid  to  the  Jew, 
a  strange  form  which  God's  kiagdeni  a9- 
8umed>  and  which  still  cbaEeeteriaes  it^^ 
What  I  maintain  is,  that  ia  a  daj  .which 
is  yet  future*  <'the  himgdoms  qf .  ihi» 
foorid,*'  or,  if  yon  take  theiexti  as  civen 
by  Griesbach  and  others,  the  case  ia  yet 
stronger— »*  The  kingdom  of  thia  world" 
ahall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ;  and  he  shall  reign  for 
over  and  ever.  Dtoee  Mr.  S.  believe  thb? 
Or  is  he  prepared  to  aver  that  John  xvUl. 
36  refers  to  the  same  time  and  oirca&*» 
Btanees  as  Bev.  xi.  16?  In  other  words, 
the  question  is  not  about  the  ktefdom  ia 
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kiritoal  sense ;  for  we  both 
But  I  have  affirmed  and 
besides  this  kingdom,  our 
«nted  to  the  responsibility 
3  their  king  and  rejected; 
tme  is  coming  when  Israel, 
(v'clcome  him  to  reign  o^er 
blessed  Kin^  in  the  name 
Compare  Zech.  xiL — xir. 
J  kingdom  of  oar  Lord 
s  mj  **  fatonrite  dogma  *') 
lom  prophesied  0f  hj  all 
>T  Jonn  tbo  Bi4>tist,  tanght 
If  on  many  occasions,  and  by 
the  jews  up  to  the  time  of 
i  mmrtyr  Stephen,  when  thoy 
en  iip,  having  rejected  the 
tie  Holy  Ghost  concerning 
person  ther  had  already 
cmcifled.  I  do  not  deny 
Jesas  is  a  spiritaal  king ; 
Christ  reigns  by  the  Spirit 
*  hi<  people,  and  it  is  in  re- 
reiga  that  we  read  "  it  is 
and  peace,  and  jor  in  the 
and  this  kingdom  is  called 
of  God.  Now,  Matt.  ziii. 
ingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
rays  the  same.  The  king- 
;B  is  erer  the  kingdom  of 
)  expression,  kingdom  of 
always  mean  kingdom  of 


heaven.    Mr.  E.  appears  to  see  no  dif- 
ference. 

If  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Jesns  is  to 
Iiave  an  earthly  kingdom,  where  are  the 
passages  which  are  said  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  it  ? 

Again,  he  (says  that  the  Jews  ''re- 
pelled him  because  he  would  not  take 
possession  of  that  throne."  Where  he 
discovered  that,  I  cannot  toll,  unless  it 
be  in  such  a  scripture  as  John  vi.  15.  Xi 
it  possible  that  he  confounds  the  impulse 
of  a  multitude,  after  eating  of  the  mi- 
raculous bread,  with  a  national  reception 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ?  Luke  xix.  and 
Acts  i.  prove  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  When  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  standing  before  Pilate's  Judg- 
ment seat,  (John  xix.  13,  et  sw.,)  *' Be- 
hold your  king,**  said  Filate;  out  what 
was  the  response?  "Away  with  liim, 
crucify  him.  '* Shall  I  cruci^  your 
king?''  and  again  we  hear  the  awful  words, 
'*We  hafe  no  king  hit  Ccetar.*'  Look 
on  the  cross,  read  his  accusation,  U  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews;" 
neither  would  they  have  this.  "  Write,*' 
they  said,  *'  that  he  said  I  am  king  of  the 
Jews."  Will  Mr.  £.,  in  the  face  of  these 
passages,  say  that  the  Jews  nationally 
wished  to  make  Christ  their  king? 
(To  he  wmcluded  in  our  neseL) 


llotcs  011  ^uWk  %Mxs, 


ADMOIISTIUTIOV. 

ir  of  tiie  ministry  of  Uds 
:  signal  and  complete  than 
ioned  Lord  Aberdeen's  go- 
B  aeldom  occurred.  The 
lo  inportant  a  member  as 
ndaat  of  the  Comicil,  Lord 

«Ma  the  eve  of  a  debate  on 
>f  the  war,  at  once  placed 

in  an  untenable  position; 
ecedented  minority  of  157 
nment  at  the  close  of  that 
■Dcedita  doodi.  The  next 
nrhole  Cabinet  resigned, 
action  of  a  new  government 
of  conridenble  difficulty ; 
ad  vaa  comflntted  to  Lord 

Under  his  premiership, 
■gain  took  form,  with  fiewer 
I  ttsaaliy  attend  so  great  a 
wmmt,  these  ehiefly  having 

the  depertment  of  war. 
Rawellj  whose  eonduet  is 
is  the  whole  affiur,  is  en- 
4ln  importaiMt  dnty  of  re- 
Biylwirt  at  the  Enropean 
YsiBnoi  an  appointment 
liA  vkheeniUoraiilo  Hiie. 
I  in  the  itetei, 


It  is  said  by  tome  who  are  wise  in  sach 
matters,  tliat  the  present  ministry  is  not 
intrinsicaliv  a  strong  one,  and  that  the 
duration  of  its  tenure  of  office  will  very 
much  depend  upon  the  success  of  ovr 
arms  against  Russia.  It  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine timt  a  liome  adminbtration  may  be 
wholly  blameless  in  respect  of  disasters 
oceurring  upon  a  meridian  one  or  two 
thousand  miles  east  or  west  of  our  happy 
island  ;  but  the  question  is  not  looked 
upon  in  tliat  light ;  success  is  a  im$  ^fma 
turn ;  and,  fault  or  no  fault,  the  nation 
will  tolerate  only  those  who  secnre  iL 
Such  is  the  present  temper  of  the  people, 
and  so  are  the  affidrs  of  men  managed. 
But  after  all«  there  is  One  who  setteth 
up  and  pntteth  down,  mlin^  every  oon« 
tingency,  and  making  all  tfamgt  aubsidi^ 
ary  to  his  own  great  porposesi  and 
none  may  say,  ^  What  doest  Tkovk  t^ 

Since  the  above  was  penned.  Sir  Jaaeo 
Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  B&daegr 
Herbert  have  resigned  offioe.  XUa  i»* 
creeses  the  difficulties  of  oar  present 
position,  and  weakens  the  hands  of  Lord 
PahaerstDn.  Many  professfons  o£  pnUU 
spvit  drop  from  the  Hpe  of  all  pettiei 
impUcuted  in  these  ohaages^  hut  iftfiM^ 
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there  is  wanted  ft  greater  measure  of 
true  patriotism  among  the  classes  from 
whom  our '  administrators  are  chosen. 
May  our  senators  seek  wisdom  at  its 
only  pure  fount ! 


A  prolonged,  piercing,  and  bitter  cry 
from  the  Crimea  has  reached  every 
hearth  in  Old  England,  and  for  a  short 
season  swelled  high  above  the  clamour 
for  the  chastisement  of  Russia.  Our 
brave  troops  have  suffered  miseries  in- 
describable, and  under  the  united  influ- 
ences of  want  of  proper  and  sufficient 
food,  scarcity  of  clothing,  lack  of  medi- 
cinea  when  sick,  overwork  in  the  trenches^ 
and  harassing  sorties  of  the  Russians, 
hare  melted  away  like  snow  wider  the 
heat  of  the  sua.  No  expedition  since 
that  to  Widcheren  has  proauced  so  much 
suffering  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  worst  is  over. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  bein^  poured 
into  the  Crimea,  and  will  not  in  future 
be  permitted  to  rot  and  waste  within 


sight  and  almost  within  reach  of  the 
poor  fellows  who  so  long  have  endured 
the  lack  of  all  things. 

The  spring  opens  with  the  prospect  of 
a  terrible  campaign.  The  Czar  shows 
no  symptoms  or  a  desire  for  peace.  His 
last  manifesto  calls  upon  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  his  immense  territory  to  arm. 
His  preparations  are  evidently  gigantic, 
and  nis  determination  fearfully  obstinate 
and  pertinacious.  Meantime  the  allies 
are  strengthening  themselves  on  all  sides. 
Austria,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Naples,  Ha- 
nover, Sweden,  have  already,  or,  it  is  said, 
are  about  to  be,  joined  in  arms  and  in 
counsel  against  me  northern  autocrat. 
Louis  Napoleon  himself  proposes  to  eo  to 
the  Crimea;  and  a  powerful  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred war  vessels  is  preparing  to  sail  into 
the  Baltic.  How  can  the  amul  calamity 
of  a  eeneral  European  war  now  be 
averted,  is  a  problem  too  profound  for 
men.^  The  questions  stir  our  heaJrts,— 
Is  this  the  beginning  of  6od*s  final  con- 
troversy? and  What  shall  the  end  bef 
The  Chrbtian's  duty  is  to  "  Watch!  *• 


ir»tttaI-P 


gieporter. 


ItUOBT— 1>A  V  EM  I'KT  BSAHOR. 

The  anniversanr  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid 
Association  was  held  at  Mr.  Mason's 
rooms,  Albert-street.  Rugby,  Januair 
30th,  1855.  In  the  large  room,  which 
was  ornamented  with  Scripture  passages, 
wrought  with  ereigreens,  between  SOO 
and  300  sat  down  to  a  plentiful  repast 

After  singing  and  prayer,  Mr.  Bmery, 
the  circuit  steward,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  who  stated  that  they  had  met 
together  to  help  the  local  preaehen,  a 
description  of  whom  is  giren  bv  St.  Paol^ 
Acts  XX.  23-35.  While  in  health  they  do 
not  ask  for  help;  bat  when  infirmity  and 
afflietion  come  upon  them,  they  need  it. 
Hence  this  association  was  formed  to 
meet  their  case.  It  was  a  question  with 
him,  whether  we  did  right  to  allow  our 
poor  memben  to  go  to  a  parish  anion? 
This  institntion  says  it  shall  not  be  so 
with  the  local  preachers. 

Mr.  Clement  Clarke,  of  Daventry, 
branch  treararar,  read  the  report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  branch  is  pro* 
grossing  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  William  Hyden  felt  gratified  in 
teeing  so  many  take  such  an  interest  in 
the  support  of  the  association.  Local 
preachers  do  not  pretend  to  great  abili- 
ties, but  endeavour,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  was  no 
small  comfort  to  them  to  know  that  the 
people  loifed  them  for  their  works'  sake. 


This  was  a  reward  better  than  gold  and 
silver.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  their  lot 
to  be  poor.  God  exercises  a  special  pro- 
vidence over  them,  and  is  himself  at  the 
foundation  of  this  great  and  glorioos 
work;  and,  if  God  smile  upon  them, 
they  shall  not  fail  in  this  important 
work.  He  niged  all  to  seek  a  ijersonal 
interest  in  Christ,  that  all  might  at 
length 

*'  Meet  60  the  banks  of  me  river, 
And  elng  of  mlratton  /or  eTsr." 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Johnson,  Primitive  Me« 
thodist  preacher,  rejoiced  that  the  mes- 
sage of  mercy  was  published  in  this  way, 
and  by  so  great  an  agency  in  connection 
with  this  ministry.  God  has  in  many 
eases  blessed  the  local  ministiy,  and 
many  good  results  hare  sprang  fh>m 
their  works  of  faith  and  laboars  of  lore. 
His  wannest  sympathies  were  with  the 
eanse. 

Mr.  John  Bramley,  branch  secretanr^ 
stated  that  the  association  lay  near  ms 
heart,  becanse  it  smoothed  the  passage 
down  to  the  grave  of  our  dear  fathers  in 
Israel,  who  had  labonred  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  had  done  this  in  the  case  of 
our  departed  fii^her  Chater.  Oar  brother 
Clarice  has  stated  that  we  have  had  nd 
application  for  relief  for  some  tame  past. 
He  believed  it  was  not  because  all  the 
brethren  had  enjoyed  ^ood  health;  in 
one  or  two  instances  relief  bad  iMMn  de* 
ctined,  becanse  they  would  not  nnneeet- 
sarily  burden  the  fhnds.    Ho  (Mr.  B.) 
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uch  gatheriagsfts  these,  inos- 
y  broaglit  together  Christians 
denominations,  and  they  got 
I  others*  affections,  and  felt 
>  exist  which  they  had  been 
before. 

lYebb,  Baptist  minister,  had 
perienco  in  the  agricultural 
ihe  good  effects  of  the  local 
hours.  He  considered  that 
laim  on  the  support  of  their 
the  fact  that  they  hod  ability 
L  of  preaching  the  gospel; 
ire  specially  adapted  to  the 
f  they  were  called  to  address; 
U  Head  of  the  church  would 
•  liberality,  and  say,  "  Inas- 
lid  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
it  unto  me." 

^gns.  Baptist  minister,  ob- 
lia  interest  in  this  canse  was 
1,  and  he  believed  we  should 
'  Baptists  behind  in  helping 
lich  was  designed  to  promote 
of  hamanity,  and  the  glory 
he  were  allowed  to  judge  of 
yhich  the  Kngby  friends  felt 
iation  from  what  he  had  wit- 
meetings,  he  felt  conTinced 
>Qld  not  cosily  be  deterred 
g    this  truly  patriotic  and 

»at  Clarke  apologised  for  the 
the  Ber.  Mr.  Whittingham, 
at  of  this  circuit,  who  heartily 
to  the  canse,  and  wonld  hare 
I  at  this  meeting  but  for  an 
the  transmission  of  amessage. 
.  Vernon,  of  Towccster,  said 
races  of  the  last  Rugby  tea 
e  of  the  most  pleasant  kind. 
enraged  to  believe  that  this 
oald  not  eome  to  nought,  else 
loald  hare  had  such  noble 
ineh  a  spirit  of  sympathy, 
liogling  of  sentiment,  as  we 
led.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the 
en  of  the  Northampton  cir- 
lot  allowed  the  nse  of  the 
Im  association ;  bat  recently 

kad  been  invited  to  preach 
imtion  in  Qold-street  Chapel, 

ministeis  of  the  circoit  were 
lear  him,  two  of  whom  at- 
reningmeetjng.  The snper- 
'  the  IHTentry  Circuit,  too, 
been  at  this  meeting^  as  we 
oolf  for  some  mishap.  We 
tieiusi  sympathies  and  good 
moiiy  a  namesake  of  the 
»  look  painting  to  London. 
pmoenoed  to  be  daubs  by 
era  BO  Jadges,  and  unfit  for 
I  OalltfT.  Bat  there  came 
Jewtood  the  question,  and 
lbs  merits  of  tae  pslatings. 
Tim  liave  pat  them  into  a 


cellar:  all  they  want  is  light."  And  so 
it  is  with  respect  to  this  institution.  All 
it  wants  is  the  light  to  shine  upon  it. 
Only  let  it  be  presented  in  the  right  light, 
and  those  who  are  timid  will  become 
courageous,  and  those  who  stand  aloot 
will  appear  as  its  warmest  patrons.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  Methodist  local 
preacher  ending  his  days  in  a  union 
workhouse,  although  one  good  brother 
had  referred  to  them  as  comfortable 
refuges.  They  might  be  eo  for  old 
bachelors,  but  not  for  men  who  had  en- 
joyed the  comforts  of  home,  and  knew 
anything  of  the  beautiful  smiles  of  happy 
children,  and  the  sympathy  of  kind  wives. 
One  of  the  first  things  in  the  union  is  to 
separate  the  husband  from  his  wife  and 
family,  and  they  were  only  occasionally 
allowed  to  see  one  another,  and  then 
only  while  the  officials  were  standing  by. 
Every  church  has  rich  men ;  and  rich 
men  ought  to  keep  the  poor  of  the  church 
out  of  the  union  workhouse.  He  was 
glad  to  see  the  circuit  steward  at  the 
meeting,  and  taking  the  choir.  This  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  He  felt 
extremely  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good.  Deiuh  had  been  making  fearful 
work ;  something  like  seven  links  had 
been  broken  from  his  own  chain;  but  he 
could  think  of  nothing  but  gratitude 
and  triumphant  praise  to  the  God  of 
glory.  These  meetings  on  earth  are  held 
in  the  humble  hope  that  they  will  be 
consummated  in  heaven.  Nothing  will 
do  instead  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  His  fervent 
prayer  was  that,  when  the  struggles  of 
life  were  over,  all  might  meet  one  another 
in  n  better,  a  happier,  a  brighter,  and  a 
more  glorious  world,  and  ascribe  glory, 
honour,  thanksgiving,  and  praise  to  God 
and  the  Lamb. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hands  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  those  kind  friends  who  had 
given  trays,  and  all  who  had  rendered 
help  on  this  occasion.  He  was  grateful 
for  that  help,  and  for  the  good  feeling 
manifested  both  previously  and  at  the 
meeting.  As  he  had  gone  amongst  the 
people  to  dispose  of  tickets,  he  had  been 
delighted  with  the  deep  interest  which, 
almost  without  exception,  had  been, 
evinced  in  the  welfare  of  the  association. 
The  subject  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of 
them  in  the  right  place — their  hearts. 
He  hoped  that  by  mutual  co-operation 
they  shonld  still  prosper,  and  the  Lord's 
blessing  rest  upon  them. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  a 
vote  of  thanks,  sUted  he  felt  himself 
honoured  by  the  office  to  which  they  had 
appointed  him,  and  should  be  Imppy*  if 
spared,  to  serve  them  another  time. 

After  the  doxolof^wos  sung,  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Jonivum, 
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and  the  meeting  separated  highly  pleased 
with  the  evening*!  proceedings. 

The  total  amount  received  on  account 
of  the  meeting  was  £14  28.  Id.,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  by  liire  of  rooms,  pro- 
▼toions,  kc.y  amounted  to  £5  lOi.  5d., 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  funds 
of  the  association  of  £8  Us.  8d.,  being 
5s.  6d.  over  last  year's  amount. 

DIED. 

January  16th,  1856.  William  Daveny, 
of  High  ^Wycombe,  aged  88.  Claim  £8. 
His  end  was  peace,  lie  had  been  on  the 
Ainds  15  weeks. 

January  15th,  1855.  James  Caress,  of  Eas- 
ingwold  Circuit,  aged  88.  Claim  £4.  He 
biMi  been  on  Uie  tvLUtU  203  weeks. 

January  15th,  1855.  George  Vernon,  of 
Islington,  a^ed  Go.  Claim  £4.  He  died 
peaceful  and  happy.  H«  had  been  on  the 
mnds  50  weeks. 

January  29th,  1855.  John  Browning^of 
Frome  Circuit,  agod  52.  Claim  £4.  He 
had  been  on  the  ftmds  152  weeks. 

January  11th,  1855.  Ifary  Harker,  of 
Bradford  Circuit,  aged  61.  Claim  £2.  Her 
end  was  peace. 

DonAnoxa,    Honorart    Subsciuptzonb, 

ETC.,   RBCKIVBD  BT  THB  TbBASUKBB,  TO, 

Januauy  17, 1855  :— 

bm.  HooMuy  Mtmbtr.   lift  HononuT  Oontrilmtor. 

Erratum: — In  January  Number,  £  s.  <L 
read  for  Mr.  Oliver,  Mrs.  Oliver, 
near  New  BaHford,  Nottingham    110 

Collecting  Card,  by  Bro.  Goodrich, 
Durslcy 0    8    0 

Mr.  Hollis.  hm.,  Birmingham, 
£1  Is. ;  W.  Chance,  Esq.,  hm., 
do.,  £1  Is. ;  Kev.  B.  Melson, 
hm.,  do.,  £1 :  Mr.  Padman,  hm., 
do.,£l;  Mr.Betts,do.,5s.   ..470 

John  Whitworth,  Esq.,  hm.,  Bams* 
ley,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Taylor,  hm.,  do., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Emslev,  58.; 
Mr.  R.  Baywood,  58. :  Mr'.  J.  C. 
Sutcliffe,  2s. ;  Mr.  J.  Sadler,  58.; 
Mr.  W.  Tomlln,  5s. ;  Mr.  W. 
Jackson,  Grimethorpe,  Is. :  Mr. 
J.  Gelder,  Bamsler,  5s. ;  Mr.  R. 
Gelder,  58. ;  Mr.  George  Mozon, 
fo.  6d. ;  Mr.  Chas.  Ryner,  28. ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Morley,  2s. ;  Mr.  Jno. 
Moxon,  2s.  Gd. ;  Mr.  Jno.  Wall, 
28.  Gd. ;  Mr.  Richard  Carr,  28.  .  4    8    6 

Mr.  Roberts,  hc..Westmin8ter  .    .  0  10    0 

Mr.  Carpenter,  hm.,  Bath,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Green,  hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Mrs. 
Williams,  ann.  sub.,  os.    ...  2    6    0 

Mr.  Jos.  Wood,  hm.,  Bramlcv,  £1 
Is. ;  Mr.  Alderman  R.  Wilson, 
hm.,  do.,  £1 18. ;  Mr.  R.  Wilson, 
hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  B.  Wilson, 
sen.,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  J.  HilL 
hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Hill,  hm., 

*  £1  Is. :  Mr.  Lupton.  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Smithson,  h.c., 
lOs.  6d.;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  h.c., 
Stannin^ey.  lOs.  6d. ;  Mr.  Pitts, 
hm.,  Stanningley,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
J.  Smith.,  hm,  Wortley,  £1  Is.  11  11    0 


Mr.   John   Foster,    hm.,    Louth,  £  t, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.    Cornelius  Foster, 
hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Air.  Wm.  Twig», 
hm.,  do.,    £1  Is.;    Mr.    J.  U. 
Boulton,  hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Mr.  W. 
Hall,  he,    108.  ea.;     Mr.    W. 
Harrid,  Um.,  do.,  £1  Is.    .    .    .  o  13 
Mr.  R,  Wildgoosc,  hm.,  liea,  Crom- 
ford  Circuit,  £1;'  Mr.   George 
Marsden,  hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Collected 
by  Miss  Walker,  £1  5s.  6d. ;  do. 
bvMiss  A.  Young,  HoUoway,  6^  S  11 
Mr."  Jos.  Shiloock,   hm.,    Cksrbv, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  Thos.  Miluer,  doiL, 
do.,  5s. ;  Mr.  Jacob  Holt,  he, 
do.,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Georffe  Mock- 
laird,  he,  do.,    10s.  Gd.:    Cul- 
lectcd  by  Mrs.  Bugby,  do.,  lOs.  2  17 
Mr.  J.  Greenhalgh,  hm.,  Manches- 
ter, £1  Is.;    Joseph   Norbury, 
hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  K.   Bunting, 
hm.,  £1 ;   Mr.  J.  Wilson,  hm., 
£1 ;  Rt  l->oggatt,  Eki.,  hm.,  £1.  5   2 
A  WeO-wisher,  Holmflrth  Onmit  0  10 
Miss  S.  WfaeeUr,  hm..  High  Wy- 
combe Circuit 10 

Mr.  W.  Bunny,  hm.,  LitUe  Dalby, 
Melton  Moworay  Circuit,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Baldock,  hm.,  Wysall,  do., 

£1  Is. 2   2 

Mr.  W.  Kippox,  don..  East  Retfbrd  0   2 
A  Legacy,  per  Executors  of  the 

late  Mr.  John  Shaw,  less  duty  4ft  10 
Collected  by  Bro.  Brabent,  Shepton 
Mallet  Circuit,  £1  19s.  6d.;  do. 
per  Bro.  Clifibrd,  do.,  10s.;  do. 
l)er  Bro.  Baby,  do.,  58.*  •  •  •  2  14 
Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
in£  at  Leominster,  Kington  Cir* 
cult,  £3 ;  Mr.  Hammond,  sen., 
don.,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Evans,  Part- 
way, do.,  28.  Gd. ;  Mr.  Dickson, 
do.,  Ss.:  Mr.  G.  Smith,  do., 
2s.  Gd. ;  Mr.  T.  Smith,  sub.,  10s. ; 
Miss  A.  Lawrence,  do.,  2s.  6d. ; 
Bro.  Jno.  Davis,  Dearfold,  12s. ; 
Airs.  Ward,  Kmgton,  2s.  Gd.  .4  1^ 
Mr.J.Cock,ThetfordCircnit,athaiik 

offering  for  an  abundant  harvest  1    < 
Mr.    Lovell,    ann.   sub.,   Ue^ier- 

thoipe,  Scarbon)Ugh  Circuit      .  0  1< 
Wm.  Gardner,  Esq»  hm.,  Burlaad 

House,  Kincton  Circuit  .  .  1  < 
Mr.  Jos. Drabble,  hm.^Chesterfleld 
Circuit,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  W.E.  Dutton, 
Imi.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Bir.  John 
Kent,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  lir.  Jno. 
Cutts  hm.,  do.,  £1  la.;  Cid- 
lected  by  Miss  Booker,  Dron- 

field,  do.,  £2  198. 7    « 

Mr.  J.  Martin,  hm.,  quarterly  sub.  0    • 
Mr.  F.  Baylis,  hm.,  Preston,  £1 ; 

E.  Leece,  Esq.,  hm.,  da,  £1  Is.    2 
Mr.  Littlefair,  hm.,  Barnard  Castle  1 
Mr.  Fowlos,  don.,  Ulnd-st.  Circuit, 
5s. ;  Mr.  R.  Inisly,  he,  per  Bit). 
Pearkes,  lOs.  Gd.;  Mrs.  Good- 
will, he,  do.,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Knight, 
hm.,    quarterly   sub.,   5s.  $d.; 
Mr.  Whitehead,  don.,  do.,  Is.) 
Mr.  Plunkett,  da,  2s.:  Mr.  Har- 
rison, do..  28.;  Mr.  Saville,  do.,  5s.  8 
Proceeds  of  Tea  Meethig,  at  Jforth- 

ampton 15 

Mr.  Hawkins,  hm.,  Exeter       .    .  1 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  CZAR. 
;tE  the  issue  of  our  last  number  an  event  has  liappened,  the  eftect 
iportance  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate.  Nicholas, 
tr  of  the  Russians,  is  dead  !  The  g^reat  and  mighty  autocrat  of 
rth  has  passed  away  from  earth  to  his  iinal  account.  The 
bulletin  describes  his  disease  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  apoplexy ; 
p  this  be  the  real  or  merely  tlie  alleged  cause,  it  matters  little  to 
id  which  he  overshadowed  by  his  colossal  power,  and  threatened 
Pit  by  his  ambition.  The  intellig-ence  was  received  everywhere 
lont  Europe  with  wonder  and  awe.  The  most  predominant 
in  the  British  isles  may  be  conveyed  in  that  terrible  yet  sublime 
of  holy  writ  which  we  find  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  prophet 
— "  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased  ?''  and  the  response  to  this 
,  even  from  the  lips  of  the  most  insensible  and  unobservant  of  the 
I  of  Providence,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  ancient 
this  Lis  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon : — "  The  Lord  hath 
the  staff  of  the  wicked ;  he  who  smote  the  people  in  wnith  with 
lual  stroke,  be  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger  is  overthrown,  and 
indereth.'*  In  common,  we  believe,  with  every  right  thinking 
lal  in  these  fitvoured  lands,  we  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
msaeas  of  the  catastrophe  in  its  consequences  to  the  Czar^s  family, 
as  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Contrasting  the  almost  blasphemous 
sr  of  the  assumptions  of  the  late  Czar,  as  set  forth  in  his  various 
toes,  and  the  more  recent  ukase  which  summoned  the  male 
km  of  hia  empire  to  his  aid  in  carrying  on  the  vast  objects  of  his 
B,  with  the  ruin  which  has  thus  suddenly  overtaken  him,  we 
that  to  oar  miods  no  event  of  ancient  or  modem  history  has  ever 
d  ao  forcible  a  lesson  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 
bM^tinetinij  we  were  reminded  of  that  terrible  image  by  which 
Aet  describes  "Hellfrom  beneath  movuag  to  meet"  the  proud 
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and  blasphemous  kin^  of  Babylon ;  as  stirring  up  the  dead  kings  and 
chief  ones  of  the  earth  to  mockery  and  scornful  taunts  against  the 
universal  oppressor :  "  All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  as  ?  Thy  pomp  is 
l)rought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread 
under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
O  Lucifer!  son  of  the  morning!  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations." 

We  will  not  pursue  the  parallel  further.  We  should  wonder  mucb, 
however^  if  we  were  singular  in  this  application  of  the  passage  referred  to. 
We  believe  that  these  things  are  recorded  as  warnings  to  kingly  pride 
and  ambition,  and  that,  but  for  such  awful  and  seemingly  astounding 
contrasts  as  this  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  a  reverent  and  we  trust 
humbled  spirit,  earth  would  be  much  oftener  than  it  is  a  theatre  upon 
which  tyrants  and  conquerors  would  display  the  demoniac  frenzy  which 
actuates  them,  to  the  ruin  and  misery  of  millions  of  their  fellow  mortals. 

Nicholas  the  First  succeeded  his  eldest  brother,  Alexander,  in  1825, 
in  the  dOth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
empire,  but  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  brother  Gonstantine,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  of  Alexander,  in  which  the  former  concurred,  facilitated  his 
accession.  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  mental  qualities  corresponded  with  his  imperial  manner  and 
personal  appearance.  Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  his 
career  has  been  one  of  continual  and  ever  increasing  success.  His  policy 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Peter  and  Catherine,  his  ancestors.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that,  all-potent  as  are  the  rulers  of  Kussia,  they  are  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  national  ambition ;  that  they  only  seek  to  realise  the 
dreams  and  legends  of  successive  generations  of  semi-barbarian  nobles  and 
conquerors.  The  house  of  Romanoff  pretend  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Paleologi,  the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Greco-Roman  empire ;  and  since 
the  days  of  Peter  they  have  ever  indulged  in  hopes  of  once  more 
possessing  the  golden  city  of  Constantinople,  and  of  re-establishing  upon 
the  ruins  of  all  other  nationalities  that  universal  dominion  which  the 
Roman  Caesars  once  wielded. 

Alexander  was  a  prince  of  great  moderation,  considering  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  during  his  latter  years  especially,  this  policy,  if  not  utterly 
extinguished,  was  dormant^  and  found  but  few  opportunities  of  displaying 
itself.  Alexander  too  was  of  a  quasi-liberal  turn  of  mind,  patronised 
learning,  and  favoured  the  establishment  of  Bible  Societies ;  heard  the 
gospel  and  read  it  from  other  lips  and  books  than  those  furnished  by  the 
ignorant  and  bigoted  priests  of  the  Greek  superstition.  Madame 
Krudener,  his  sincere  and  most  confidential  religious  and  semi-political 
adviser,  was  a  Lutheran,  and  though  a  mystic,  it  is  believed  was  a  true 
Christian.  Alexander's  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  gave  a  breadth  and  universality  to  the  autocrat's  views, 
which  at  least  restramed  him  within  rational  bounds.     Nicholas,  his 
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seswr,  was  the  very  antipodes  of  his  brother.  iDtensely  Russian^  and 
cse/j  superstitious,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  set  himself 
iL«t  all  innovations  in  Church  or  State :  Bibles  and  Bible  Societiej*, 
til  Bs  missionai'v  efforts,  were  at  once  suppressed  throughout  his  wide 
d  dominion.  "  The  Emperor  and  the  orthodox  faith,  or  Siberia," 
he  dictum  of  Cznr  Nicholas,  and  it  was- obeyed,  believed  in,  as  the 
of  the  Church  and  of  God. 

i«  an  inscinitable  providence  which  concentmtes  such  an  amount  of 
in  tlie  hands  of  such  a  man.  All  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
t,  however,  that  neither  truth  nor  enlightenment  are  necessary  in 
to  tlie  political  aggrandisement  of  nations  or  rulers.  The  great 
!S  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  been  founded  in  blood 
i«ed  upon  oppression.  Their  ml  era  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
bold,  bad  men,  living  without  God,  in  the  practice  of  the  grossest 
ry,  or  the  victims  of  the  most  grovelling  superstition.  Tiaie,  their 
lies  in  the  east  and  the  west  have  melted  away  almost  as  quickly 
Y  were  rai:!«ed.  Gold  and  crime,  after  all,  make  but  a  poor  cement 
»  ejitaUisbment  of  thrones  or  kingdoms.  The  mighty  and  the  great 
class  are  but  the  ephemera  of  earth.  It  is  "righteousness"  only 
roly  and  enduringly  "  exalteth  a  nation."  We  stand  and  call  in 
pon  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  for  the 
dant«  of  their  ancient  mlers ;  and  who  shall  say,  while  the  policy 
late  Czar  was  as  pitiless  and  successful  as  theirs,  that  it  shall  not 
denly  pass  away  ?  In  the  pride  and  majesty  of  his  manhood,  and 
he  sJmost  idolatrous  reverence  of  his  subjects  and  de|)endents,  he  is 
ily  removed  from  his  place. 

*'  How,  at  his  fall,  may  mortals  gu  v  s 
Ambition'^  less  than  littleness  l" 

e  will  not  indulge  in  sweeping  accusations  of  the  dead,  nor  will  we 
e  to  prognosticate  the  consequences  of  his  decease  at  this  momen- 
ETiod  to  the  empire  and  the  world.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Nicholas, 
lurty  years  of  uninten^upted  success,  when  the  very  crowning  point 
ambition  seemed  within  his  grasp,  found  him^^etf  at  war  with  tlio 
ost  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  In  vain  did  he  ])our  army  after 
ipon  the  Danube  and  into  the  Crimea,  and  threaten  his  opponents 
efeat  and  ruin.  His  plans  are  ba£9^;  his  tactics  useless;  his 
buren  of  success.  He  is  proclaimed  almost  by  universal  consent 
[daw  and  oppressor  of  mankind.  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  other 
which  he  scorned  and  accounted  but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance 
i  his  power,  in  the  day  of  trial  have  lifted  up  the  heel  against  him  ; 
e  pnnidest  monarch  of  modem  times,  the  mighty  arbiter  of  the 
es  of  sixty  millions  of  human  beings,  sinks  suddenly  to  his  grave 
it  a  nngle  faithful  ally  among  the  nations  of  eastern  or  western 

s : a  mournful  and  startling  proof  that  there  is  One  before  whose 

i  kings  and  conquerors  are  but  as  common  dust.    In  his  liand 
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alone  are  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  and  nations.  To  the  most  powerful, 
as  to  the  weakest  state  or  ruler,  he  saith,  whensoever  it  pleaseth  him, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fai'ther."  What  a  lesson  to  ambition ! 
Oh,  that  the  great  and  mighty  of  earth  were  wise  to  scan  its  import 
well !  To  the  humble^  doubting  soul  it  saith^  '^  Be  stilly  and  know  that  I 
am  God." 

While  we  write,  the  representatives  of  the  great  powera  of  Europe  ai-e 
endeavouring  to  adjust  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  high  hopes  are  enter- 
tained by  many  that  success  will  attend  the  negotiations.  Meantime, 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Crimea  is  being  attacked  with  redoublei^l 
energy,  and  before  long  the  tidings  of  its  fall  are  expected  to  reach  this 
country.  The  nation  daily  looks  for  more  details  of"  glorious  victories," 
with  their  usual  horrid  and  heart-sickening  concomitants — bumin*r, 
wounds,  and  massacre.  "  Scatter  thou  them  that  delight  in  war,  and 
give  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord !" 

LAY   PREACHING  AND   THE  ILLUSTRATIONS   ON   OUR 

TITLE   PAGE. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Methodism,  our  illustrations  will 
convey  an  impressive  history  in  brief  space ;  memory  cannot  fail  to  recal 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  early  Methodism  as  these  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  past  meet  the  eye ;  and  daily  experience  must  acknowledge 
the  truthfulness  of  the  two  last  designs. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  the  only 
one  to  avail  himself  of  lay  help.  The  Moravian  Brethren  made  no  scruple 
about  this  encroachment  on  the  divine-right  theory  of  the  pastorate;  and 
with  respect  to  that  moral  hero  of  unordained  teachers,  John^Nelson,  we 
find  that  the  Brethren  welcomed  his  evangelical  aid,  long  before  Mr. 
Weslj^y  appears  to  have  known  anything  about  the  Yorkshire  stone- 
mason. 

In  his  journal,  John  Nelson  says,  '^  All  this  time  I  had  no  one  to 
converse  with,  except  such  as  wanted  to  turn  me  out  of  the  narrow  path  ; 
neither  had  I  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wesley  ;  but  still  I  was  as 
one  set  to  labour  in  a  field  alone.  After  some  time,  Peter  Bohler  (a  man 
of  note  among  the  Brethren)  came  into  Yorkshire,  and  laboured  while 
Mr.  Ingham  went  to  London.  I  heard  him,  and  he  pleased  me  well ;  for 
at  that  time  he  spake  to  the  purpose.  When  he  had  done,  I  went  and 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  his  wholesome  exhortation. 
He  asked  me  my  name.  I  told  himt  He  saluted  me,  and  said,/  My 
brother,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  for  I  have  just  now  been  talking  with 
some  that  told  me  they  were  converted  by  you  j  and  I  hke  them  better 
than  any  souls  I  have  conversed  with  since  I  came  into  Yorkshire.'  '  The 
Iiord  hath  called  you  to  labour  in  his  vineyard  j  and  if  you  do  not  labour, 
he  will  call  you  to  judgment  for  it.' " 

The  Mr.  Ingham  referred  to,  on  his  return,  said,  "John,  I  believe  God 
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called  you  to  speak  Lis  word  ;  for  I  have  spoken  with  several  since  I 
e  back  from  Loodon,  who,  I  believe,  have  received  grace  since  I  went; 
I  see  God  is  working  in  a  shorter  manner  than  he  did  with  us  at  the 
nning  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  hinder  any  one  from  doing  good," 
said  also  to  the  brethren  and  sistei-s,  *'  Before  you  all,  I  give  John 
e  to  exhort  in  all  my  societies/' 

Ttiis  good  understiinding  did  not  long  continue.  John  waged  sharp 
fare  with  that  mock  humility  which  led  the  Brethren  to  assume  the 
of  "  poor  sinners;"  he  would  not  tolerate  sin  either  in  saint  or  sinner, 
stirred  up  the  people  to  "  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and 
ibling."  An  effort  was  made  by  the  same  IMr.  Ingham  to  induce 
a  to  cease  preaching  for  a  time,  one  of  the  pleas  being  that  the  spirit 
ae  prophets  is  subject  to  the  prophets,  and  that  therefore  John  should 
object  to  the  leaders  of  the  Brethren.  He  had  not  so  read  his  com- 
40D,  nor  would  he  yield  a  jot,  or  flinch  an  inch  from  his  post  of 

Some  time  after  this  Mr.  Wesley  visited  Yorkshire,  and  spent  a  week 
I  John  the  stonemason  in  the  month  of  May.  He  appears  to  have 
.  at  a  glance — he  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times — that  God  was 
long  by  this  unordained  man,  and  therefore  he  need  not  attempt  to 
mLwioa  one  whom  God  himself  had  sent ;  no  fresh  arrangements  were 
e,  no  new  plans  devised  by  Mr.  Wesley.  John  Nelson  and  his  bible, 
og  sinners,  were  like  Samson  and  his  weapon  among  the  Philistines. 
letimes  it  would  appeal*  as  if  Mr.  Wesley  did  solemnly  set  apart  a 
og  man  as  his  helper,  by  laying  his  hands  upon  his  head  and  praying 
tally  for  the  divine  blessing  to  rest  upon  him ;  sometimes  by  giving 
a  bible  and  sending  him  forth  to  preach  the  word.  Our  illustration 
iUts  this ;  John  Wesley  is  bidding  a  young  brother  to  repair  to  the 
mt  town  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The  scene  is  a  pleasant 
,  reminding  us  of  Cowper's  line, 

''God  made  the  coantry,  and  man  made  the  town.*' 

The  peaceful  security  of  the  contented  flock,  and  the  balmy  air  of 
Me  which  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  landscape,  give  no  indication  of 
fierce  and  torbulent  populace  that  dwelt  round  and  near  the  steeple 
ae  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  Wesley  characterised  the  people  of  Huddersiield  as  '^  the  wildest 
pk  I  ever  saw."  John  Nelson  had  some  experience  of  mob-law  both 
fork^hire  and  in  Derbyshire.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  him,  and. 
Bed,  for  any  one  of  his  fellow  labourers,  to  take  his  stand  at  the  market- 
»  of  a  town,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  village,  and  there,  bible  in  hand, 
■k  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance.  Sometimes  the  hearers  were  very 
ntiTe^  whether  they  were  many  or  few;  but  at  other  times  a  pre- 
laiaed  band  of  mffians,  headed  by  some  callous-hearted  specimen  of 
■anitj,  would  intermpt  the  preacher,  and  subject  him  and  the  peaceable 
t  of  his  hearars  to  the  moet  bmtal  insults.    Here  the  mobwereheaded 
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l)y  a  maniac  wbo,  with  a  rope,  attempted  to  lasso  tBe  preacher  5  there  a 
parson's  son,  to  show  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trained  up,  would 
declare,  with  an  oath,  "  You  shall  never  preach  more,  for  we  will  drown 
you  in  the  river  this  day." 

At  Manchester  the  constable  and  his  deputy  would  attempt  to  silence 
tbe  preacher.  At  Grimsby  tbe  minister  himself  headed  the  rabble,  hired 
a  great  drum,  stood  *'  drops  all  round,"  and  then  leading  on  the  charge, 
with  three  huzzas,  cried  out,  "  Pull  down  the  house,  pull  down  the  house, 
if  they  will  not  turn  out  the  villain,  that  we  may  put  him  in  the  black 
ditch."  In  the  midst  of  this  drumming,  drinking,  cursing,  and  swearing, 
some  one  of  the  peaceable  sort  went  to  an  alderman,  and  solicited  his  aid 
to  quell  the  rioters;  but  the  good  alderman  said  he  would  do  nothing  but 
lend  them  his  mash-tub  to  pump  the  preacher  in. 

At  another  place  the  pawon's  brother  and  some  other  genUemen  (?) 
had  hired  two  gigantic  fellows  to  beat  or  kill  the  poor  lay  preacher.  One 
of  them,  after  leaving  him  breathless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground,  went 
to  tell  his  employers  of  his  notable  deed.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I 
hare  killed  the  preacher :  he  lies  dead  in  the  croft."  And  then  he  took 
one  of  the  preacher's  friends,  threw  him  against  the  comer  of  the  wall, 
and  broke  two  of  his  ribs. 

Our  second  illustration  shows  the  preacher  proclaiming  the  everlasting 
gospel,  while  some  listen  and  others  persecute.  Paul,  on  Mars'  Hill,  had 
a  more  polity  audience ;  and  he  met  with  more  courtesy  from  idolators 
and  barbarians  than  Englishmen  of  that  day  headed  by  Christian  (?) 
ministers  showed  to  the  zealous  heralds  of  salvation.  Verily,  with  all 
their  faults,  the  Puseyitish  and  high  church  ministers  of  the  Establishment 
of  to-day,  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  besotted  and  brutal  parsons  of  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  Nelson's  journal,  pag^  195,  an  instance  is  recorded  of  the  heroic 
conduct  of  a  woman  who  was  herself  in  an  interesting  state : — ^When  the 
mob,  with  many  oaths,  had  dragged  the  bleeding  servant  of  God  to  the 
draw-well,  with  intent  to  throw  him  in,  this  woman  bravely  thrust 
herself  before  them,  pushed  several  of  them  down  as  if  gifted  with  more 
than  woman's  strength,  and  prevented  them  from  executing  their  purpose. 
Just  at  that  time  two  gentlewomen  who  had  come  out  of  the  city  (York), 
called  off  the  leading  gentlemen  who  were  striving  to  drown  the  preacher, 
and  by  the  power  of  their  eloquence,  or  beauty's  indignant  frown,  made 
them  look  as  men  confounded.     Well  might  Sir  Walter  Scott  say — 

«  O  woman  !  in  our  boiws  of  ease, 
UncertaiD,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
Bj  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thour' 

Our  third  illustration  displays  another  phase  of  the  civilisation  of  that 
period;  the  constable,  with  his  potent  staff  of  office,  has  arrested  the 
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and  brought  him  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  to  answer  for 
a  of  teachinjr  his  fellows  the  way  to  heaven. 

Old  fashioned  is  this  sort  of  persecution !  It  was  thus  that  the 
ertidliis  accused  Paul  before  the  most  excellent  Felia,  as  the 
t  styled  him: — "Wo  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent  fellow,  and 
of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  a 
r  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,"  &c, 

nmoDg  the  Romans  was,  however,  so  far  based  on  the  principles 
and  equity,  that  it  was  frequently  made  to  verify  the  tnith  of 
)ture  which  says  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  "  Against  such  there 
."  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  deliverance  from  the  law,  or 
om  its  administrators,  is  narrated  by  John  Nelson,  as  having 
at  Nottingham  (Journal,  page  173). 

constable,  with  a  mob  at  his  heels,  came  rushing  into  the  house 

*  Where  is  the  preacher  ?'  I  said,  *  I  am  he,  sir ! '  He  replied, 
oat  go  with  me  before  the  mayor.'  I  said,  '  Where  is  your 
'     He  replied,  *  My  staff  is  my  warrant.     Come,  lads,  help  me, 

make  him  go  before  the  mayor.'  I  said, '  I  am  not  afraid  to 
I  him  ;  but  it  is  your  business  to  take  up  that  swearer;  you  hear 
mother  that  swears,  and  if  you  don't  take  them  up,  it  is  in  my. 
make  you  pay  forty  shillings  for  not  doing  your  duty.'      He 

not  what  I  said,  but  hauled  me  away.  When  he  had  got  almost 
ayor's  house,  a  gentlemanlike  man  said,  ^  Constable,  where  are 
gwith  him?'  He  said, 'To  the  mayor.'  He  replied, ' Pray 
or  the  mayor  is  their  friend,  and  says  he  -will  put  any  one 
nrbs  them  into  the  house  of  coiTCCtion;  therefore  carry  him 

Iderman  H 1,  and  he  will  do  for  him.*    When  we  came  to 

rman's  house,  he  said, 'Whom  have  you  brought,  constable?' 
J  said, '  I  wonder  you  can't  stay  in  your  own  places ;  you  might 
iced  by  this  time  that  the  mob  of  Nottingham  will  never  let  you 
[oietly  in  this  town.'  I  replied, '  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not 
fore  now,  that  this  town  was  governed  by  a  mob ;  for  most  such 
«  governed  by  magistrates.'  He  blushed,  and  said, '  Do  you 
at  we  will  protect  Wesley  and  you,  a  pack  of  you  ?  No ;  I 
rou  are  the  cause  of  all  the  commotions  that  have  been  in  the 
[  replied, '  Sir,  can  you  prove  that  one  man  who  is  joined  to 
sist  the  Pretender  with  either  men,  money,  or  arms?'  He  said,  'It 
m  observed  that  there  was  always  such  a  preaching,  bawling 
lefore  any  judgment  came  upon  the  land.*  I  replied,  'That  is 
Jiess  of  Qod  towards  tile  people,  for  sending  his  messengers  to 
m  to  repent,  that  they  may  escape  his  judgments  here,  and  the 

of  the  damned  hereafter.  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  that  it  was 
Jeremiah  that  the  Chaldeans  destroyed  the  temple,  and  took  the 
Its  of  Jerusalem  captives,  because  he  told  them  it  would  be  so  if 

not  repent  and  turn  to  God.    No,  sir,  it  is  not  for  praying 
tbat  evil  comes  on  a  laadi  but  for  swearing  and  oursingt 
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drunkenness  and  debauchery ;  for  oppressing  the  poor,  and  loving  plea- 
sure more  than  God ;  and  for  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  us.  These 
are  the  people  that  bring  the  sword^  pestilence,  and  famine  into  the  land.' " 

The  Justice, 

''  With  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws,  and  modern  instances,*' 

had  never  perhaps  heard  such  language  in  his  life ;  at  any  rate,  it  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  after  some  more  talk,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Nelson,  I  wish  you  well,  wherever  you  go." 

As  we  look  at  our  next  illustration,  "  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit 
of  our  dream."  The  former  time  has  passed  away,  and  another  genera- 
tion arisen  who  know  nothing  of  early  Methodism.  The  market 
cross,  the  shady  village  tree,  the  open  moor,  the  natural  amphitheatre, 
are  forsaken  and  forgotten ;  worship  is  now  conducted  in  Gothic  chapels, 
and  the  lay  preacher,  it  may  be,  is  declaiming  from  an  elevated  pulpit, 
to  an  attentive  and  well  dressed  audience.  Would  that  statistics  could 
show  that  with  increased  comfort  and  respectability  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  conversions  to  God. 

Last  scene  of  all ;  one  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  lay  preachers 
of  Methodism  is  near  his  end ;  in  humble  circumstances,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  claim  relief  from  our  funds.  A  brother  is  visiting  him  witli 
his  weekly  eight  shillings,  and  more  than  eight  shillings'  worth  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  faith,  and  prayer.  As  we  look  at  the  visitor,  imagination 
seem?  to  catch  an  echo  of  his  words :  ^^  You  have  laboured  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  brother;  it  may  be,  as  you  say,  with  much  unfaithfulness,  but 
yet  you  have  laboured  there  even  until  now ;  you  have  never  forsaken 
the  service  of  your  Lord,  nor  will  he  ever  forsake  his  humble,  trustful 
servant.  True,  you  cannot  bring  any  service  as  a  ground  of  acceptance 
with  God,  or  as  a  title  to  heaven :  yet,  blessed  be  his  name,  he  has  g^ven 
us  to  understand  that  it  shall  be  said  of  such  as  you,  '  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 


SCRIPTURE    PRECEPTS  PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED 
AND  ENFORCED. 

wo.  I.— HI5T8  ON  HEABmO  TO  PROFIT. 

{Candudedfrom  page  95.) 

IIaving  come  up  to  the  house  of  God  with  right  motives,  and  with  mind, 
body,  and  heart  prepared  to  wait  upon  God,  and  to  receive  the  good  seei,  we 
have  still  to  be  upon  our  guard  lest  the  enemy  of  our  souls,  eren  in  Qod's  house, 
should  rob  us  of  our  expected  good. 

To  prevent  this,  we  would  urge  to  the  avoidance  of  all  superfluity  of  sd/' 
indvlgencey  luxury^  and  eaae. 

A  certain  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  in  the  house  of  God  is  desirable,  yea, 
perhaps,  even  essential,  to  a  profitable  hearing ;  but  excess  of  bodily  indulgence  is, 
we  believe,  fraught  with  great  danger.  Our  own  opportunities  of  observation 
have  been  extensive  in  this  particular;  and  while,  in  some  places  of  worship,  we 
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iDd  the  pews  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  even  ordinary  comfort,  in  other 
s  we  hare  witnessed  a  degree  of  magnificence  and  luxury — of  lavish 
md  stuffings — altogether  unbecoming  in  the  house  of  God :  a  manifest 
«■  of  the  world  into  tlie  sanctuary;  a  setting  up  of  Buch  a  broad  distinction 
the  rich  Christian  and  his  poor  brother,  as  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
id  tenor  of  the  gospel,  and  which  we  believe  has  not  only  proved  an 
e  to  the  "  ease  seekers  "  themselves  in  hearing  to  profit,  but  a  sad 
g-block  to  the  poor,  partitioned-off  worshipper,  thus  made,  even  in  God*s 
I  feel  his  poverty  and  low  position.  Happy  the  poor  pilgrim  who,  in  the 
his  poverty,  can  worship  Qod  in  his  heart,  and  look  forward  by  faith  to 
t>d  when  he  shall  receive  honour  in  the  presence  of  his  "  Father  in 
aod  worship  in  that  eternal    temple  where  no  such  distinction  can 

her  cLkss  of  hindrances  arc  those  which  tend  to  disturb  the  composure 
oind,  and  distract  and  divide  the  attention,  thus  preventing  that  full 
in  of  the  force  and  connectedness  of  the  preacher's  arguments,  which 
t  likely  to  produce  profitable  results.  Among  these  we  may  notice  a 
po/  at  the  house  of  God.  Tliis  is  a  great  as  well  as  a  very  common  evil, 
i  of  which  is  not  only  to  agitate  the  mind  of  the  late  comer  himself,  and 
fuse  and  unfit  him  for  a  profitable  waiting  U])ou  God,  as  well  as  mani- 
less  degree  of  concern  and  punctuality  in  spiritual  things  than  he  would 
rith  reference  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world ;  but  it  has  also  an 
effect  upon  those  who  are  already  in  their  places,  attracting  too 
ly  their  attention,  and  unsettling  their  minds.  IIow  often  have  we 
at  the  close  of  the  first  prayer,  a  grand  influx  of  those  who  (reversing 
a  practice  when  attending  a  concert  or  some  ordinary  entertainment) 
n  content  to  wait  in  the  porch,  and  give  up  the  enjoyment  of  a  principal 
he  service. 

rience  proves  that,  in  order  to  a  profitable  hearing,  it  is  important  that 
should  be  taken  and  our  minds  composed  previous  to  the  time  known  as 
rhich  the  service  should  commence ;  and  that,  were  this  more  generally 
le  profiting  would  be  greater  ;  while  punctuality  and  order  would 
crease  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  service,  both  to  preacher  and 

;fae  same  nature,  and  productive  of  similar  effects,  is  that  fidgetiness  and 
te»  common  to  many  who  are  still  regular  frequenters  of  the  sanctuary, 
■e  constantly  turning  to  notice  each  new  arrival,  or  to  survey  the  various 
the  building  and  its  respective  occupants ;  others  manifest  a  remarkable 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  hands  upon  the  dial-plate  behind  them,  or 
,d  anon  the  clicking  of  their  own  watches  is  heard,  as  though  they 
ly  awaited  their  release  from  some  compulsory  and  unnleasant  duty. 
■gain,  we  have  noticed,  who  rise  from  their  seats  and  regularly  leave  the 
e  moment  the  preacher  closes  his  book,  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
the  length  of  the  discourse.  It  is  evident  long  practice  has  induced  with 
habit  wiiich  it  is  not  easy  to  relinquish. 

do  not  advocate  long  sermons,  nor  do  we  believe  them  in  the  main  to  be 
it  profitable;  but  this  sentiment  has,  in  modem  times,  been  greatly 
and  is  often  expressed  in  order  to  cover  the  defects  of  many  a  hearer*H 
I  appetite.  Sucn  are  ever  deprecating  long  sermons  in  a  way  which  leads 
I  to  fear  that,  were  the  real  promptings  of  their  own  inclination  followed 
\tj  would  hear  no  sermons  at  all,  and  this  would  be  more  pleasing  to  their 
ined  natures  than  even  short  sermons,  however  brief.  The  minds  of  such, 
my  are  in  reality  occupied  out  of  the  church  or  chapel,  and  this  pre-occu- 
if  the  mind  not  only  causes  them  to  tire  under  long  discourses,  but  unfits 
r  profiting  at  all. 

rmember  one  of  this  class  on  one  occasion,  when  we  had  been  drawn  out 
fcer  lenffih  than  usual,  accosting  us  as  soon  as  we  had  descended  the  pulpit 
ritf^  •*  Brother,  you  have  spoiled  my  beef  at  home."  This  brother  seemed 
son  ooneemed  for  the  correct  roasting  of  his  beef,  which  was  emplojr- 

vife  or  liii  serraiit  at  home,  than  for  the  profit  of  himself  and  lus 
and  his  mind  had  probably  been  actively  employed  at  the 
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kitchen  fire  while  his  body  was  in  the  pew.  We  advised  that  in  future  the  beef 
should  be  roasted  on  the  previous  day,  whereby  any  risk  of  a  loug  sermon 
spoiling  it  would  be  most  effectually  avoided,  and  the  brother's  mind  more  free 
to  follow  the  preacher. 

Not  long  since,  a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  not  twenty  miles  from  the 
spot  where  we  write,  rose  in  his  pew  and  addressed  the  preacher  anmly  for 
protracting  his  discourse  to  a  greater  length  than  he  judged  proper.  How  long- 
must  this  man's  mind  have  been  tossed  and  agitated  and  rendered  unfit  to 
judge  correctly  ere  he  could  take  this  step ;  and  how  little  do  such  know  of  the 
thoughts  that  occupy  a  preacher^s  breast,  who  feels  the  deep  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  for  the  rig^ht  performance  of  his  all-important  duty. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  true  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ  is  so 
drawn  out  in  his  discourse,  that  he  is  guilty  of  what  unsympathising  hearers 
may  deem  great  impropriety.  But  we  are  not  without  scripture  examples  of  a 
similar  kind ;  thus  we  read  of  Paul  on  one  occasion — "  contmuing  his  discourse 
until  midnight ;"  and  souls  who  really  hunger  after  the  word  of  life  are  in  little 
danger  of  exclaiming  against  the  abundance  of  the  supply.  We  have  observed 
with  pain  that  those  who  are  tired  with  a  semfon  of  turee  quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour  in  length,  or  a  service  of  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half  long, 
are  the  very  parties  who  can  enjoy  a  philosophical  lecture  of  two  hours,  a 
meeting  of  three  hours,  or  a  concert  of  still  longer  duration,  without  expres- 
sions of  concern  or  manifestations  of  weariness;  and  we  remember  somewnere 
to  have  read  of  one  who  said,  "  verily,  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart 
be  also.'' 

Again,  in  order  that  the  good  seed  sown  in  the  field  of  our  hearts  may  take 
effect,  the  soil  must  not  only  l>e  ploughed  or  delved,  but  it  must  be  also  cleansed 
from  stones  and  couch ;  for  our  Lord  tells  of  those  in  whose  hearts  the  good 
seed  was  "  choked  '*  for  want  of  this  precaution.  Having  reached  the  house 
of  God,  and  taken  our  seats  in  good  time,  let  us  drive  from  us  the  toay-side 
fowls t  which  might  devour  the  seed;  and  root  up  the  couch,  which  might 
otherwise  shoot  up  and  overrun  our  hearts  with  foul  and  noxious  weeds. 
There  is  the  root  of  prejudice,  which  is  too  often  brought  even  into  the  pew, 
cherished  against  the  place,  against  a  fellow-worshipper,  or  even  against  the 
preacher  himself.  If  our  object  be  to  profit,  this  feeling  must  be  got  rid  of, 
or  we  shall  return  to  our  houses  unblest.  The  root  ofpridsy  too,  most  be 
cast  out,  for  this  is  a  <*root  of  bitterness,**  which  can  have  no  place  in  the 
heart  where  God  dwells,  and  few  things  prove  a  greater  obstacle  to  spiritual 
profit  than  pride  brought  into  the  sanctuary. 

We  need  also  to  pray  that  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  may  be  deans^d,  for 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls,  presents  himself  even  in  the  house  of  God,  among, 
though  not  of,  the  worshippers,  and  his  business  there  is  to  sow  tares,  and  to 
obstruct  the  free  course  of  the  word  of  truth.  The  business  concerns  and 
pleasures,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world  will  present  themselves 
before  our  minds  even  in  the  sanctuary  without  ^reat  care,  watchfrilness, 
and  prayer.  Hence  we  may  well  lift  our  hearts  thoughtfully  to  the  Most 
High,  and  say — 

^'  Hence  ye  vain  cares  and  trifles  fly, 
Where  God  reddefl  a!>pear  no  more : 
OmniBcient  Lord,  thy  piercing  eye 

Doth  every  secret  thought  explore ; 
O  may  thy  grace  our  thoughts  refine, 
And  nx  our  hearts  on  things  divine." 

To  ensure  profit  to  our  souls,  we  must  come  up  hut^ering  for  the  ^*  bread,'' 
thirstily  for  the  <<  water  of  life.**  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  table  is 
spread,  the  feast  prepared,  the  banquet  provided,  if  there  be  no  appetite  for 
the  food  ?  The  provision  is  there,  but  it  is  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  where 
hunger  is,  there  is  no  quarreling  about  the  quality  of  the  provision,  no  searching 
for  nick-nacks  and  dainties ;  where  thirst  is  felt  tnere  is  a  relish  for  pure  water 
before  all  strong  spiritous  or  fermented  drinks ;  and  even  thoi^h  the  water 
be  somewhat  tinged  and  mixed  with  some  extraneous  matters^  which,  under 
other  oirooniBtances,  would  le%d  to  its  rejection,  yet^  when  it  is  needed  for 


he  thronCy  joiuing  ia  the  prayers,  and  listening  to  the  reading  and 
lin^  of  the  word.  In  such  there  will  be  none  of  that  vague  want  of 
in  the  aerrice  too  often  noticed ;  nor,  we  think,  will  such  rest  content  to 
ence  while  the  songs  of  Zion  are  being  sun^f.  Were  true  worshippers 
imerous,  we  cannot  but  think  the  congregation  would  be  less  reivdy  to 
^  the  fringing  of  God's  praises  to  a  prufcssional  choir,  or  even  to  feel 
sd  that  other  lips  than  tneir  o^-n  among  their  feUow-worshippers  were 
yj9d  ;  bat  instinctively  they  would  feel  prompted  to 

**  Join  in  a  song  with  sweet  accord 
"While  they  surromid  the  throne." 

he  next  place,  we  remark  that  an  expecting  spirit  is  essential  to  our 
^Mj  Bouly"  says  the  psalmist,  '<wait  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my 
ion  18  from  him"  We  should  come  to  God's  house  expecting  to  be 
looking  for  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit,  waiting  only  upon  him.  Many, 
ve,  return  like  Gideons  fleece,  ^  unwatered  and  dry,'*  because  they  have 
;ed  for  a  blessing  at  that  particular  time,  under  that  particular  sermon, 
i  teaching  of  that  particular  man.  Let  us  expect,  and  expect  from  God, 
'  waiteth  to  be  gracious."  The  outward  engagement  in  the  service  of 
9ase,  the  response  of  the  lips,  or  the  bending  of  the  body,  must  not 
IS  at  though  iiothing  more  were  required  or  expected  of  us ;  we  fear  too 
■<e  content  with  this — but  more  is  assuredly  requisite.  The  worship  must 
of  the  heart ;  sincerity  must  possess  the  soul,  and  a  present  blessing 
De  sought  and  expected,  or  we  depend  on  mere  form,  and  vital  religion 
ager  of  bein|^  extm^ished  in  the  soul. 

in :  a  believing  spint  is  requisite  in  the  hearer.  Thus  Paul  declares  of 
lo  had  heard,  —  "But  the  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being 
rith  /iuth  in  them  that  heard  it.  Again,  in  another  place,  he  declares 
rifthont  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;"  and  our  Lord  in  explain- 
pamble  before  mentioned  to  his  disciples,  says  of  the  way-side  hearers, 
eometh  the  devil  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they 
^Meve  and  be  saTed."  It  is  asserted  of  our  Lord  himself  tha't  in  his  own 
**  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief"  Faith  then, 
lilA,  should  be  in  exercise  while  we  join  in  the  service  of  God. 
entering  the  sanctuary,  then,  we  should  lift  our  hearts  to  God ;  praying 
ouraelvea  and  to  our  fellow  seekers  may  bo  vouchsafed  in  Ids  mercy  a 
of  hearing,*'  and  feeling  anxious  to  learn  and  to  be  taught  of  God 

I   *hA  af»An«»v  i\f  kia   aomranf.    Via    Iio  xuhn  ha  vnav        Wa    aYlAlllfl    look    dlOOU 
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how  frequently  is  it  the  case  that  the  ears  of  the  critic  rather  than  those  of  the 
hungry,  needy  beggar  have  been  open  in  the  sanctuary.  The  hungry  beggftr, 
who  comes  as  a  poor  suppliant  to  our  door,  has  many  wonts ;  there  are  many 
things  which  would  be  gratifying  to  him ;  but  one  great  want  swallows  up  ereij 
other  now.  He  is  httngbt,  and  asks  for  bread.  This  it  is  he  seeks,  and  this 
alone  will  satisfy  him.  He  is  not  curious  as  to  its  nature  or  qualities..  It  may  be 
the  produce  of  the  baker's  oven,  or  it  may  be  made  at  home ;  it  may  be  new  or 
stale ;  it  may  be  white  or  brown,  it  matters  not,  it  is  bread,  and  that  he  seeks. 
O  give  it  him  I  Clothing  he  may  want  besides,  or  shelter,  or  a  situation, — ^bat 
he  now  asks  for  food,  food,  and  food  alone  is  the  one  engrossing  subject  of  his 
mind.  It  is  his  own  wants,  too,  that  are  vividly  before  his  eyes.  For  the  time, 
he  forgets  the  wants  of  others  in  his  own  urgent  necessities.  It  is  thus  we 
should  listen  to  the  word  of  life.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  hear /or  others,  but  not 
so  easy  to  apply  the  word  to  our  own  cases.  Thus  we  often  hear  men  say, 
*•  How  suitable  that  sermon  was  to  Mr.  This,  or  Mrs.  That."  «  How  glad  I  was 
to  see  So-and-So  at  church  or  chapel  to-day,  the  sermon  suited  them  so  weU." 

**  I  should  think  Mr. must  have  felt  the  preacher's  words  to-day,  they  so 

exactly  suited  him."  Thus  men  hear  for  others,  either  present  or  absent.  But 
the  man  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  souFs  need,  will  hear  for  himself, 
and  encourage  his  own  heart  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  the  preacher  — **  Thou 
art  the  man"  If  it  be  really  and  truly  his  object  to  pront  like  the  hungry 
beggar,  he  will  not  turn  aside  because  the  fare  be  homely.  He  will  not  seek  for 
eloquent  words,  or  fine  turned  sentences.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  with  haying 
his  ears  tickled  with  fine  language,  or  his  mind  pleased  witli  rhetoric  and  brilliant 
ideas ;  but  he  will  seek  for  food  for  his  soul,  and  thereon  he  will  feed,  carefully 
selecting  such  as  is  most  applicable  to  his  own  individual  case. 

Nesrt,  we  have  to  consider  those  circumstances  which,  though  subsequent  to 
the  actual  "  hearing  of  the  word,"  the  "sowing  of  the  seed*'  in  the  heart,  are 
nevertheless  of  great  importance  in  order  to  secure  the  ultimate  good — the  pro- 
duction of  fruit.  The  larmer  is  not  alone  careful  to  prepare  his  ground  and  to 
BOW  it  with  good  seed,  but  he  is  equally  careful  to  watch  over  the  planted  field 
or  garden,  lest,  after  all,  for  lack  of  due  care,  his  labour  prove  of  no  profit.  The 
seed  being  sown,  must  be  well  raked  in,  and  barrenness  provided  against  by 
judicious  and  timely  watering.  The  young  plants  will  need  protection,  the 
noxious  weeds  will  still  require  to  be  diligently  sought  and  rooted  out.  The 
birds,  too,  must  still  be  looked  after  and  driven  away,  or  they  will  damage  the 
crop.  There  must  be  a  constant  application  to  the  work  to  ensure  profit,  for  it 
U  fruit  alone  that  will  prove  profitable.  In  early  spring  there  may  be  a  plenteous 
show  of  goodly  buds  of  promise,  or  flowers  of  hope ;  but  nipping  winds  and 
chilling  m>stB  will  come,  and  buds  and  blossoms  will  be  destroyed  without  ^r^at 
care.    There  may  be  the  appearance  of  the  youuff  and  tender  plant,  seemingly 

t  root"  may  speedily  destroy  it ;  or 


he^dthy  and  vigorous,  but  the  "  worm  at  the  root "  may  speedily  destroy  it ;  or 
the  indigenous,  rank,  and  luxuriant  weeds  may  overtop  and  stifle  it. 

The  disciples  of  our  Lord,  after  being  taught  together  with  the  people,  often 
retired  into  privacy  with  their  Master,  anxious  for  farther  light,  and  mquiring 
after  more  knowledge,  which  they  never  sought  in  vain.  So  let  the  LoTd[s 
children,  on  leaving  the  assembly  of  his  people,  retire  into  private  with  their 
heavenly  Teacher,  and  ask  for  further  light ;  seek  a  still  more  full  application  of 
the  subject  to  themselves,  and  its  more  perfect  development  in  their  hearts  and 
lives. 

We  are  not  of  a  temperament  tliat  would  lead  us  to  choose  the  quiet  assem- 
blies of  the  "  Friends,"  or  to  prefer  silent  worship  in  the  sanctuary ;  yet  we  are 
much  deceived  if  the  great  want  of  some  sections  of  the  Christian  church  be  not 
the  union  with  public  teaching  of  more  silent  meditation,— more  ^uiet  reflection, 
more  contemplation  upon  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  we  believe  that,  even 
with  A  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  hearing,  there  would  be  more  profit  secured  if 
MiiiAti^  occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  connection  with  our  religious  worship 
— either  abroad  or  at  home, — ^if  communion  with  our  own  hearts  always  followed 
the  hearing  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  word  be  heard,  believed,  and  received,  as  our  Lord 
teaches ;  for  it  may  yet  prove  but  "  as  the  morning  doud  and  as  the  early 


veu  Ai  uib  wauvu  axuuc  pruiiis. 

u :  the  grace  eiTen  must  be  employed^  or  it  will  die  out.  "  No  man  when 
liglited  a  candle  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  puttetli  it  under  a  bed,"  &c. 
b  this  case  it  most  of  necessity  soon  be  extinguished.  So  neither  must 
e  of  God  be  kept  hid  in  our  own  hearts,  corcred  up  in  our  own  bosoms ; 
ost  be  lifted  up,  exposed,  exhibited,  employed.  For  tliou^h  the  Spirit's 
Mere/  (Luke  viii.  17),  it  must  be  made  manifest  in  the  lifes  ana  con- 
I  of  the  recipients.  It  is  he  that  "  doeth "  as  well  as  heareth  who  is 
ced  blessed,  he  who  worheth  that  receireth  the  reward,  **  Be  ye  there- 
r#  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves.  Of  the 
sceived  there  must  be  a  practical  exemplification  in  our  daily  intercourse 
world,  that  •*  others  seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  God ; "  for  to 
;  AoM,  that  is,  ,who  hath  used  that  which  he  hath  received,  shall  more  be 
rhUefrom  him  that  hath  not  employed  the  little  imparted, — the  one  talent 
'  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hnth." 

**  Lest  this  my  fearful  caae  should  be, 
Each  moment  knit  my  soul  to  thee ; 
And  lead  me  to  the  mount  above 
Through  the  low  vale  of  humble  love." 
iemhanh  Jan.  1855.  J.  H. 


WHATS  THE  BEST  NEWS? 

tmes  of  excitement  and  stirring  activity,  like  those  in  which  we  live,  with 
iditj  is  the  **  earliest  intelligence  ''  caught  up.  Men's  aims  may  be  as 
ai  Uie  roads  they  take  in  traversing  the  wilderness  of  life :  but  one  thing 
ieaoiis  in  all  men,  and  that  is — the  desire  to  know  what  is  passing  around 
Thej  may  differ  as  to  what  is  matter  of  special  interest,  each  one  having 
efinite  object,  and  to  him,  therefore,  that  which  bears  most  upon  his  indi- 
interest  will  be  precisely  the  sort  of  information  he  will  crave  after ;  but, 
Mtanding,  there  are  always  tonics  of  general  interest  to  all,  with  which, 
r  less,  each  one  feels  himself  identified  ;  and  hence,  when  one  is  met  by  a 
v  acquaintance,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any  matter  of  special  interest. 
Mm  inquirer,  understood  as  having  a  general,  though  in  some  cases  an 
nl  application,  is,  What's  the  best  news?  Ay,  indeed,  what  ia  the  best 
Assuredly  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
I  time  to  me  as  an  individual.    To  a  thoroughly  selfish  man,  the  best 
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communion  those  at  the  extremities  of  our  island  home,  who  maj  readity  hold 
converse  with  each  other  day  hj  day.  Who  has  not  felt  a  thrill  of  satisfaction 
when  the  morning  post  has  brought  the  letter  which  calls  up  to  remembrance  a 
former  intercourse  between  the  receiver  and  an  absent  friend?  Is  he  in  distress? 
it  is  consoling  to  reciprocate  our  sympathy,  and  maybe  help.  Is  he  in  prosperity  ? 
one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  rejoice  with  Mm ;  and  the  feelings  of  that  man  are  not 
to  be  envied  who  does  not  welcome  such  communications.  'Twas  thus  the 
writer  felt,  when  one  morning  he  received  from  a  valued  friend,  one  of  the 
pastors  of  a  large  church  in  a  provincial  town,  a  communication,  rendered 
doubly  welcome  because  it  contained  a  cheering  account  of  successful  labour, 
refreshing  visitations  from  on  high,  and  peace  and  prosperity  within  the  borders 
of  that  portion  of  the  vineyard  over  which  he  was  placed — **  but,"  continued  the 
correspondent, "  you  will  enter  into  my  feelings,  reciprocate  my  joy,  aa  with 
tearful  eyes,  a  trembling  hand,  but  a  grateful  heart,  I  tell  you  of  what  has 
occurred  in  my  family.  Indeed  the  best  news  of  all  is  yet  to  come."  Wrapt  in 
the  gratification  inspired  by  the  communication,  we  had  forgotten  the  rapid  flight 
of  time,  until  gently  reminded  that  the  hour  for  devotion  had  arrived,  and  that 
there  would  be  barely  time  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  prescribed  hour  at  our  engage* 
ment.  Punctuality  being  a  habit  with  us,  the  hint  was  sufficient,  and  the  letter 
carefully  reserved  for  a  leisure  opportunity.  Sallying  forth  to  the  day's  duties 
wc  were  struck  with  the  bustle  and  gratified  anxiety  depicted  on  every  face  we 
saw,  and  while  wondering  at  its  cause,  a  bustling,  active,  always-in-a-hurry  sorb 
of  friend,  came  running  up,  breathless  with  panting  as  usual,  with  the  well- 
known,  "  How  are  ye  ?  All  well  at  home  ?  Haven't  a  moment  to  spare. 
What  glorious  news ! "  **  News !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  "  Oh !  the  best  news  in 
the  world — the  allies  have  fought  a  battle,  gained  a  victory,  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  Sebastopol!"  "Well,  that  certainly  is  unexpected  intelligence, 
and  if  true,  welcome ;  and  I  feel  grateful  to  the  Disposer  of  all  events  tiiat  the 
strife  is  likely  so  soon  to  terminate." 

"  7/"  true,"  replied  our  impetuous  informant — **  Oh,  it's  true  enough"  (though* 
by  the  way,  it  turned  out  too  good  news  to  be  true  as  a  whole) ;  ''but  it's  just 
like  you :  nothing  is  ever  worth  calling  good  news,  according  to  your  notions, 

that  does  not  embrace  your  everlasting but  there,  I've  no  time  for  a  sermon 

this  morning,  so  good-bye,"  and  off  he  went  to  tell ''  the  best  news  in  the  world  " 
to  some  more  ready  auditor. 

The  intelligence  was  too  startling— and  we  may  plead  the  amiable  weakness 
of  patriotically  wishing  it  true — ^to  be  passed  by  without  thought,  that  weakness 
being  the  more  readily  indulged  as  we  were  on  the  winning  side ;  and  it  is  jnst 
questionable  whether  the  countenance  did  not  bespeak  some  of  the  pleasure  of 
tne  inner  man  in  consequence,  when  our  attention  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
blunt  inquiry  of  a  passer  by,  addressed  to  a  person  whom  he  met,  and  whom  he 
assailed  with  the  exclamation,  <'  Well,  Mr.  Factor,  what's  the  best  news  ?"  The 
querist  was  a  stout,  strong-built  man,  evidently  trained  on  nature's  soil,  and  at 
a  first  glance  bespoke  the  well-to-do-in-the-world  country  squire.  ''Newsy" 
replied  the  sharp,  business-lookinjr  man  thus  unceremoniously  addressed. 
*'  ifews,  indeed!  it  s  altogether  good  for  you  farmers !  Here's  wheat  going  u^  to 
110  end  of  price ;  no  matter  what  you  send,  it's  sure  to  sell,  and  at  advancing 
rates.  I  take  it  that's  the  best  news  you  are  likely  to  hear  to-day."  «  AB 
right,  all  right  I"  replied  the  farmer ;  and  as  we  passed  he  muttered — *^  1  sha^nt 
sell  to-day,  it  '11  go  higher  yet." 

Alas  I  poor  human  nature  is  a  selfish  piece  of  frailty  at  best.  To  buy  che^> 
and  sell  dear,  is  business  all  the  world  over.  But  we  could  not  help  haviuff  an 
uneasy  twinge,  as  we  remembered  something  we  have  somewhere  read  about 
withholding  the  com ;  but,  as  that  did  not,  perhaps,  legitimately  apply  in  the 
present  case,  the  thought  passed  away,  and  gave  the  opportunity  to  notice 
two  individuals  who  were  slowly  coming  towards  us.  The  one  was  advanced 
in  life,  the  other,  apparently,  his  son.  The  topic  of  conversation  was 
evidently  of  great  interest ;  whUe  it  was  quite  as  evident,  from  the  occasional 
dubious  shake  of  the  elder  head,  that  they  did  not  quite  agree.  The  junior, 
with  the  impetuosity  of  his  years,  was  apparently  endeavouring  to  urge  his  views 
upon  the  attention  of  his  companion,  and  ardently  exclaimed,  '*  Why,  the  advan- 
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^  to   notice  either  his  remissness  or  the  apology  offered  him,  but 
^j  muttered — ^  A  splendid  discoirery4     Subhme  idea !     It's  the  best 
)  intelligence  IVc  heard  of  for  years — if  it  can  be  worked  out." 
we  thought,  there's  the  everlasting  if.    The  news  may  be  very  good, 
Lmth  la  doubted.    It  is  good,  if  true.     When  will  men  give  up  wonder- 
Dcertalntyy  and  cling  to  the  only  source  of  true  wisdom,  which  contains 
nee  not  too  good  to  be  true,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  iirm  as  the 
on  of  heaven.     Tlie  citizen — simply  considered  as  such — ^rejoices  at  the 
lich  tells  him  of  battles  fought  and  victories  won,  and  hastens  to  tell  the 
ws  to  all  around  him ;  but,  alas  I  how  many  a  heart  will  that  same  news 
?     How  many  a  weeping  mother  will,  in  agony  of  maternal  grief,  say, 
ae  back  my  bo^I*'      How  many  a  noble  woman's  heart  will  bleed  at  the 
;,  and  be  left  m  an  uncertainty  almost  worse  than  the  intelligence  of 
hat  the  hosband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her  babes  was  mixed  up 
terrible  strife;  and  ah,  how  many  a  child,  who  in  after  years  shall  read 
rative  of  the  horrible  carnage  of  that  day,  shall  sav,  <<  Ah,  that  news, 
Mued  much  rejoicing,  and  which  was  so  welcome  to  the  country,  was  the 
hich  told  my  mother  she  was  a  widow,  and  I  an  orphan,  cast  upon  the 
juity  of  the  world,  and  the  fatherhood  of  God."     And  then,  again, 
;  we,  this  news,  so  delightful  to  us,   oh  I   what  desolation  and  agony 
canse  in  the  hearts  and  heartlis  of  our  enemies.    Just  so  with  the 
lewa  "  to  the  farmer.    That  which  is  a  cause  of  profit  and  gain  to  him,  is 
e  of  suffering  to  thousands.     While  he  is  advantaged,  they  are  deprived 
Torta  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and,  although  no  blame 
5  to  him  or  others,  the  fact  remains  the  same,  and  high-priced  bread  is 
-at  evil  with  which  the  poor  have  to  contend.   And  again :  the  speculators, 
<«  good  news  "  should  be  correct,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  source  of  disappoint- 
If  through  it  they  succeed,  others  will  blame  their  folly  for  not  em- 
'  it  too ;  while,  if  it  fail,  bitter  repentiiigs  will  follow  for  the  eager  hasto 
liieh  the  first  tidings  of  a  problematical  good  were  credited.    And  again  : 
n  of  science,  he,  too,  is  tortured,  with  the  doubt  whether  the  splendid 
xj  ia  what  it  seems  to  be.    If  it  be,  it  will  only  live  its  little  span,  and  be 
ited  by  some  discovery  more  sublime,  and,  after  nil,  perhaps  it  is  not  what 
overer  asserts  it  to  be.  And  thus  it  is  the  world  over.   Phantom  happiness 
:ht  after,  and  men,  like  butterflies,  spend  their  hours  in  ininning  after 
i»  while  stem  realities  are  lost  sight  of,  and  attempt  to  satisfy  their  immortal 
nving  after  liring  bread,  by  asking  day  by  day — ^*»  What's  the  best  news?" 
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best  news  this  morning,  in  your  acceptation  of  the  inquiry?"  A  slight  blush 
mantled  the  forehead  of  the  young  man,  and  a  brilliant  smile  irradiated  his  open 
countenance,  as  he  replied — 

"  With  you  I  have  no  secrets.  You  know  how  my  attentions  have  been  paid, 
and  where  my  sole  affection  has  for  a  long  time  been-  fixed;  and  sure  I  am  you 
will  rejoice  with  me  when  I  tell  you,  I  have  ascertained  that  my  affection  is 
raciprocated,  and  that  I  have  just  now  received  an  affectionate  intimation  from 
the  guardian  of  the  youug  lady,  which  tells  me  there  are  no  impediments  in  my 
way ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  admit  that  to  me  this  is,  after  all,  ^  the  best 
news  *  I  can  hear  to-day." 

"Accept  the  sincere  congratulations  of  an  old  friend,"  was  the  reply ;  "and 
believe  me  to  wish  you  every  imaginable  happiness*  But,  Charles,  withont 
desirin|f  to  diminish  aught  from  the  pleasure  this  communication  has  caused  ]^ou, 
bear  with  me  when  I  say,  that  you  might  have  told  that  which  I  should  certainly 
have  considered  incomparably  the  better  news  of  the  two — much  as  I  rejoice 
with  you  at  this." 

••My  dear  friend,"  responded  Charles,  somewhat  testily,  and  seemingly 
pained  at  the  suggestive  thought  conveyed  to  his  mind,  "  you  are,  I  fear,  in  a 
sad  humour  this  morning.  I  overtake  and  overhear  you  murmuring  at  not 
having  heard  the  best  news,  and  I  try  to  cheer  you  up  by  telling  you  what  you 
say  you  are  pleased  to  hear;  and  still  you  affirm  I  might  have  told  you  something 
better.  Now,  really,  I  don't  understand  this.  Put  yourself  in  my  place, 
remember  my  anxious  cogitations,  hopes,  and  fears  for  months  past;  look  at  the 
hap|)iness  of  the  future ;  fancy  the  unutterable  joy  of  the  present,  and  then  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  news  I  can  hear  better  than  that  I  have  told  you  of?*' 

Refraining  a  smile,  we  replied,  "  Be  not  annoyed,  dear  Charles,  at  the  senti- 
ment It  is  because  of  the  anxious  past,  the  coming  future,  and  the  pleasing  present, 
that  the  remark  was  made.  Remember,  I  once  felt  as  you  now  do ;  but,  pardon 
me,  I  had  one  consolation  which  I  fear,  at  least  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  yon 
have  not.  I  had  viewed  the  future  as  dark,  and  had  known  I  should  require 
guidance.  I  had  seen  the  past  as  a  shadowy  gloom,  which  had  happily  gone  by ; 
and  in  the  present,  I  then  felt  as  I  now  feel,  that  my  double  choice  was  a  happy 
one." 

"Double  choice  ?  I  don't  understand  you.  What  greater  consolation  do  I 
require — ^what  had  you  that  I  have  not  ?"  said  my  excited  companion.  "  Simply 
this,  my  dear  friend.  I  and  the  object  of  my  attachment  had  both  been  pre- 
viou^y  married." 

"Bless  me!  I  beg  pardon — ^I  did  not  know  that ;  but,  stay,  I  don't  see  how 
that  could  have  increased  your  consolation — excuse  me,  but  I — ^that  is,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned — ^would  perfer " 

"  Spare  your  embarrassment,  Charles.  You  have  mistaken  my  meaning.  I 
expected  as  much,  for  I  read  of  one  who,  when  told  by  a  divine  teacher  Le 
'  must  be  bom  again,'  at  once  raised  a  question  which  implied  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. I  know  all  you  would  say,  and  therefore  hasten  to  tell  you,  my  simple 
meaning  was,  that  both  I  and  my  expected  partner,  before  we  were  united  to 
each  other,  had  become  united  to  Christ." 

"  Oh,"  said  Charles,  his  good  humour  at  once  restored.  "  I  ought  to  have 
known  what  you  meant  lon^  ago.  But,  don't  you  see,  we  are  both  young  as  yet, 
and  then  there  are  many  things — don't  shake  your  head:  depend  upon  it,  by  and 
by  "—(we  sighed) — *^  now,  don't  sigh,  there's  a  dear  fellow;  I  really  will  turn  my 
attention  to— but,  by  the  way — ^what,  after  all,  is  the  best  news  this  morning?  for 
J.  am  so  full  of  my  own  happiness,  that  I  forget  all  else." 

"  May  that  happiness,  my  dear  young  friend,  be  increased  a  thousand  fold, 
and  the  blessing  of  Ood  rest  upon  you  and  yours  in  life,  death,  and  for  ever. 
But  you  ask  me,  what  is  the  best  news?  K  we  agree  in  the  premises,  we  shall 
start  fair.  Do  you  admit  that  the  best  news  is  that  which  confers  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  on  the  greatest  number? — ^that,  in  short,  which  embraces 
the  most  in  its  intelligence  and  its  applicatioli ;  benefiting  sdl,  and  yet  being 
alike  beneficial  to  every  one  ?" 

"  Of  course,  I  do.    That  position  is  undeniable." 

•*  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  at  once  *  the  best  news,'  as  enunciated  by  three 
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niuiesses,  whose  testimony  is  not  to  be  sbakcn,  and  maj  not  be  im- 
I.    First  comes  Paul,  who,  when  Saul  of  Tarsus,  did  not  believe  the 
afterwards  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  died  witnessing  to  its  truth, 
writing  to  Timothy,  his  son  in  the  gospel — '  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
ly  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  cfesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
-1  Tim.  J.  15.    You  clearly  see  the  apostle  first  asserts  the  truth  of 
and  then  recommends  it  because  of  its  truthfulness  to  the  notice  of 
Then  comes  John,  and  he  says,  *  If  any  man  sin,*  (and  who  does 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is 
tiation  fur  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
world.' — 1  John  ii.  1,  2.    Therefore  this  *  news'  must  embrace  the 
umber ;  a  fact  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  clearly  sets  before  us,  wheu 
jod  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
ieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life** — John  iii.  1 6 ; 
news,  so  widely  applicable,  applies  to  each  individual ;  for  another 
ys,  *'  The  promise  is  to  jou  and  to  your  children ;'  and  Paul  says, 
ce   to   the  faithful  saying,  its  acceptableness,  and  its  application 
I,   *of  whom  I  am  chief.        I  say  to  you,  therefore,   Cnarles,  in 
3n,  then  accept  this  as  the  *best  news'  after  all.     Depend  upon  it, 
ieve  it  and  receive  it,  you  will  find  your  future  more  hopeful  and 
:  for  godliness  is  profitable  fur  all  thuigs  and  all  times, '  having  the 
f  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come.'    Your  past 
ource  of  pleasure,  for  you  will  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  and  see 
n  which  tnc  good  hand  of  the  Lord  has  led  you ;'  while  your  present 
imined  by  the  light  of  God*8  countenance,  and  the  grace  of  his  Spirit. 
▼e  me,  then,  when  I  say,  that  the  best  news  you  can  hear  is  the  voice 
spirit,  speaking  pardon  and  peace  to  your  soul.    And,  oh,  how  that 
i  rejoice  the  heart  of  your  mother ;  may  I  not  add,  your  sainted  father, 
aoght  we  know,  he  might  be  apprised  of  it.  And,  by  the  way,  let  me, 
part,  see  what  my  friend  in  the  country  says,  in  a  letter  I  had  not 
ish  reading  before  I  left  home,  is  the  best  news  of  all.   Ah  I  here  it  is ! 
.  news  of  all  is  yet  to  come.     ^ly  dear  girl  at  school  has  given  her 
od,  and  found  peace  with  him ;  my  boy,  who  is  just  commencing  life  as 
tice,  writes, "  1  am  very,  very  happy ;  I  am  in  a  praying  house,  and 
I  feely  is  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.*'* 

'harles!  think  of  that  father*8  feelings;  and  then  let  your  thoughts  fall 
the  world's  best  news:  battles  fought  and  gained;  but  ah!  at  the 
f  how  many  widows*  groans  and  orphans'  cries  :  rising  markets,  the 
xxnr,  and  the  voice  of  Grod  saying,  alas,  too  often,  to  the  unthinking 
Jie  overloaded  barns,  *  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  rec^uired 
be  speculator,  devoting  to  time  eternitv*s  regards ;  the  man  of  science, 
to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature  s  God,  but  forgetting  his  own 
God  in  the  meanwhile :  think,  I  say,  on  all  this,  ponder  the  truth,  pray 
kI  while  I  am  sure  you  must  admit  that  the  best  news  in  the  world,  for 
u  that  there  is  *  salvation  in  no  other  name  but  that  of  Jesus  ;*  the 
in  the  world,  for  ^ou  as  an  individual,  is  to  hear  his  voice  in  the 
'  yofur  soul,  whispermg,  ^  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace.'  **  The 
tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  as  he  grasped  the  proffered 
tluu  we  parted. 

r,  do  you  ask  why  this  is  the  best  news  P  The  reply  you  shall  have 
wmin  address  you.  Meanwhile,  let  me  ask.  Are  you  a  Christian  ? 
MXe  Mb  goocf  news  far  and  wide ;  spread  it  abroad,  around*  about 
9h,  take  care  to  have  it  in  you, "  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  cver-^ 
is."  Perhaps  you  are  not  a  Christian.  If  not,  why  not  ?  Oh,  you' 
lieart  ia  so  bard.**  Of  course  it  is ;  but  do  you  think  you  can  ever 
or  that  any  effort  of  yours  will  satisfy  the  claims  which  a  holy  and 
MS  upon  you  ? 

^  Conld  your  team  for  ever  flow, 
Conkl  your  seal  no  languor  know, 
These  for  sin  could  not  atone, 
Christ  must  save,  and  Christ  alone." 
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Are  you  a  backslider  in  heart  or  in  life  ?  Oh,  rest  not  until  you  haye  again 
had  to  you  the  joys  of  God's  salvation  restored.  Are  you  hardened,  impeni- 
tent, careless  ?  Choose  between  the  reception  of  good  and  bad  news,  both 
equally  certain,  and  emanating  from  the  same  source. 

"  Come  unto  me,  and  1  will  give  you  rest." 

•*  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish/' 
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A  SHORT  MEMOIR  OF  MR. 
JOHN  MAKEPEACE, 

WB8LETAN    IX>CAL    FBEACHEB,  OF   THE 
BEXHAM   CIBCUIT. 

Thb  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
born  on  January  30th,  1827,  at  Brier- 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, where  be  continued  to  reside 
untU  his  death.  From  childhood  he 
was  mild  and  amiable  in  disposition, 
and  was  preserved  from  those  evils 
and  frivolities  to  which  youth  is  ex- 
posed ;  but  he  continued  to  live  with- 
out God,  and  although  frequently  the 
subject  of  religious  impressions,  yet 
he  resbted  the  strivings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  until  his  twenty-first  year,  at 
which  period  he 

'*  Performed  his  oft-repeated  vow, 
And  rendered  God  Ms  heart." 

The  circumstances  under  which  he 
yielded  to  accept  of  salvation  were 
these: — One  Sunday  evening  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  at  Henshaw,  after  a 
sermon  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Haydon 
Bridge,  a  place  was  set  apart  for 
those  that  were  inquiring  after  the 
salvation  of  their  souls ;  he  went  for- 
ward, and  there  wrestled  with  the 
Lord  until  he  realised  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  through  faith  in  the  blood  of 
the  atonement;  he  there  and  then 
"believed  with  his  heart  unto  right- 
eousness, and  with  his  mouth  made 
confession  unto  salvation."  Now  he 
could  say,  "O  Lord,  I  will  praise 
thee;  though  thou  wast  angry  with 
me,  liiine  anser  is  turned  away,  and 
thou  comfortest  me.  Behold,  God 
is  my  salvation ;  I  will  trust,  and  not 
be  aff aid ;  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is 
my  strength  and  my  song ;  he  also  is 
become  my  salvation." 

After  tnis  period  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  grace  which  had  re- 
newed his  heart  also  regulated  his 
life.     He  united   himself  with  the 


people  of  God,  and  by  his  deportment 
manifested  the  change  wrought  within. 
"  For  his  rejoicing  was  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  his  conscience,  that  in  simjili- 
city  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  had  his  conversation  in  the 
world." 

Shortly  after  his  conversion,  he  was 
put  upon  the  plan  as  an  exhorter, 
and  after  passing  through  the  regular  . 
probation,  was  accepted  as  an  accre- 
dited  local  preacher.  A  remarkable 
curcumstance  took  place  at  tibe  time 
he  preached  his  trial  sermon,  in  which 
he  showed  considerable  fortitude  and 
self-possession  of  mind.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  the  first  prayer,  he  was 
interrupted  bv  a  cry,  "  The  chapel  is 
on  fire  !"  The  congregation  was  all 
in  commotion,  but  he  sat  unmoved  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  when  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
superintendent^  went  up  to  him  to 
encourage  him  under  such  perplexing 
circumstances,  instead  of  finding  him 
agitated  and  unfit  to  perform  his  task, 
as  he  expected,  he  was  quite  cem- 
posed,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  to  Mr.  Lewis  a  message  with 
which  he  had  charged  himself  respect- 
ing some  hymn  books.  He  then  left 
the  pulpit,  and  while  some  were 
enn[aged  m  extinguishing  the  fire,  he 
and  others  retired  to  the  vestry,  where 
he  preached  his  sermon  from  these 
words, "  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain."  In  the  capacity  of 
a  local  preacher  he  laboured  with 
acceptance,  having  received  a  good 
educat  in,  and  being  blessed  with 
talents  beyond  mediocrity.  He  was 
diligent  in  fulfilling  his  appoint- 
ments, and  was  greatly  beloved 
wherever  he  tt^ent  to  dispense  the 
word  of  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  he  walked  worthy  of  his  vo- 
cation. He  was  punctual  in  attending 
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inasoffn^c,  both  on  the  Sab- 
tnd  week  nights.  lie  not  only 
acnnnstent  profession  of  Christ 
i  th-!  worW,  but  he  had  coni- 
OD  vith  liim  in  his  closet,  and 
a  shadj  irroTC  and  secluded  spot 
s*<.\l  the  fervour  of  his  prayer. 
ietj  resembled  a  river,  not  where 
iialinw  and  noisy,  but  where  its 
'i  run  saioolli  and  deep.  1 1  is 
■>n  did  not  alter  its  phases  like 
nwu.  incessantly  waxinpf  and 
»?;  H  like  the  orb  of  day,  it 
steady,  useful,  and  luminous. 
patJi  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
tbitduDerh  more  and  more  unto 
iriect  day." 

•  iffiction  by  which  he  was 
fct  to  the  prave  was  a  rapid  con- 
ww.  During  the  last  spring  he 
rijgiit  cough  which  he  could  not 
jajored;  but  he  continued  to 
fca  diijj  avocation  until  the 
of  Jnne,  when  the  cold  east 
iftrted  him  very  much,  so  that 
oIi%ed  to  desist  from  manual 
tod  he  gradually  grew  worse. 
iBthewas  seized  with  violent 
iod  vomiting,  which  con- 
nf  bis  death.  During  his 
I  visited  him  frcnuently. 
fflonth  before  his  death  I 
i  afternoon  with  him,  and, 
;h  ea?ier  than  usual,  we  ha<l 
Stable  conversation  about 
bings,  especially  about  the 
rrlces  that  were  held  at 
ton,  in  which  he  had  taken 
«rt,  and  laboured  with  the 
brethren  every  night  for 
in  succession.  He  said, 
ad  when  he  thousht  of 
mt  had  been  accomplished ; 
floul  bad  been  saved,  that 
15  worth  all  the  labour  that 
eatowed;  but  he  believed 
B  iKTingly  converted  to 
fore  we  parted  I  read 
ipters  out  of  St.  Faura 
jch  be  enjoyed  greatly.  I 
to  bim,  '*!  trust  you  can 
t  apostle, '  For  to  me  to  live 
nia  to  die  is  gain.***  He 
[  bsre  tlways  felt  that  to 
wrience.  When  I  com- 
serre  God,  it  was  with  a 
mtinue  to  the  end ;  and  I 
bad  tbe  least  desire  to  re- 
■erriee  of  the  deTil;  and 
,  •For  tne  to  lire  is  Christy 
■»'-     OntbeXhun. 


day  before    his    departure  I    again 
visited  him,  but   he    was    so    over- 
powered with  sickness  that  he  could 
not    enter   into    conversation;    and 
when  the   question   w:is  asked  him, 
"What  is   your   prospect  for   eter- 
nity?"   it  WHS  with   much   dilHcuIt^ 
and  with  faltering  breatli    and  qui- 
vering lips  that  he  said,  "My  pros- 
pect is  bri'jht  for  eternity."     On  the 
Sunday  following,   being  Septenibcj* 
10th,    1854,    in    the    twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  his  body  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  destroyer,  and  his 
soul  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 
His    end  was  peace.      On   Sunday, 
September  24th,  his  death  was  im- 
proved by  the  writer,  to  a  large  and 
attentive    congregation,    at    Thorn- 
graflon,  from  the  same  text  that  our 
deceased  brother,    unknown  to    tlio 
preacher,  took  for  his  trial  sermon. 
He  was  hishly  respected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  resided,  "  For 
he  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God 
above  many."  li.  E. 

A    SHORT   ^lEMOIR    OF   THE 

LATR  MRS.  JANE  ENGLISH, 

OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
born  at  Stevenage,  a  small  market 
town,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  April 
the  20th,  1799.  Her  parents  were  for 
many  years  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  in  that  place,  and  their  house 
was  a  home  for  the  preachers. 

Her  mother  was  a  pious,  humble, 
and  devoted  Christian,  whose  great 
object  and  solicitude  was,  as  a  Christian 
parent,  to  train  up  her  family  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Family  and  private  prayer,  precept 
and  example,  with  religious  instruc- 
tion, were  the  means  she  employed  for 
this  purpose,  and  her  eflbrts  were  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  E.  at  an  early  age  was  a  sub- 
ject of  divine  grace.  AVhen  only 
eleven  years  of  age  she  became  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Christ.  At 
a  prayer  meeting  about  that  time,  she 
obtained  a  sense  of  the  pardoning  love 
of  God  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  upwards  of  forty  years 
manifested  the  sincerity  of  her  pro- 
fession by  unwavering  fidelity,  uoly 
zeal,  and  humble  love. 

In  the  year  1817,  she  entered  the 
marriage  state,  with  a  prospect  of  in- 
h2 
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creasing  happiness,  but  soon  found 
that  eyery  condition  of  life  has  its  pe- 
culiar trials.  Through  a  protracted 
period  of  personal  and  family  afflic- 
tton  and  bereavements,  her  path  was 
rough  and  thorny.  But  under  all 
these  pain  All  dispensations  of  divino 
Providence  she  held  fast  her  confidence 
in  God ;  and  in  all  her  conflicts,  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  the 
meekness  of  her  spirit,  eminently  dis- 
played the  power  of  divine  grace.  In 
the  year  1834,  she  left  her  native 
town  and  providentially  settled  in 
Birmingham,  having  with  her  husband 
received  the  appointment  of  master 
and  mistress  of  the  Wesleyan  Day 
Schools  in  that  place,  erected  chiefly 
by  the  liberality  of  a  few  noble  minded 
men,  who  have  since  gone  to  their 
reward. 

Though  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  work  of  tuition  for  several 
years,  she  entered  upon  her  labours 
with  fear  and  trembling,  as  a  teacher 
in  a  public  school;  but  soon  regained 
her  confidence,  and  continued  to  con- 
duct the  female  department  of  it  for 
nearly  eight  years,  and  during  that 
time  was  made  a  great  blessing  to  the 
children.  She  e^overned  by  the  law  of 
kindness,  which,  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  tender  minds,  secured 
their  affection  and  confidence.  Many 
of  her  sdiolars  are  now  ornaments  of 
civil  and  religious  society,  and  hold 
her  name  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  the  year  1842,  on  account  of  in- 
creasing and  pressing  domestic  duties, 
she  resigned  her  office  as  teacher,  on 
which  occasion  she  was  presented  with 
a  handsome  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  this  testimonial: — "Pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Day  and  Infant  Schools,  Bir- 
mingham, to  Mrs.  English,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  for  her  Ion?  and 
faitlmil  services  as  mistress  of  the  day 
school." 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Caughey  to  Bir- 
mingham in  December,  1845,  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  to  her.  In 
writing  to  a  friend  at  that  time,  she 
says,  **Mr.  Caughey  commenced  his 
labours  in  Newtown  Row  Chapel,  and 
immediately  a  glorious  revival  of  re- 
ligion took  place,  and  is  still  going  on. 
A  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  society 
has  been  held  this  day.  May  8th,  who 
have  given  delightful  accounts  of  the 
spiritual  state  and  increase  of  (heir 


classes,  particularly  of  the  new  con- 
verts; their  attendance  is  punctual, 
and  their  experience  is  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory. My  soul  has  been  greatly 
blessed  for  some  time  past,  I  hope 
the  sermon  I  heard  him  preach  on 
» Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod,' 
which  came  unto  me,  not  in  word  only, 
but  in  power,  may  never  be  eflTaced 
from  my  mind.**  The  great  success 
which  attended  the  labours  of  this  man 
of  God,  was  a  cause  of  great  thankful- 
ness and  rejoicing  to  her,  and  no  one 
more  deeply  regretted  his  removal 
from  this  country,  particularly  the 
way  in  which  that  removal  was  ef- 
fected, than  she  did. 

About  this  time  the  family  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford- 
street,  and  having  taken  leave  of  her 
kind  leader,  Mr.  Edmund  Heeley,  and 
the  Cherry-street  friends,  by  whom 
she  was  highly  esteemed,  she  connected 
herself  with  the  society  at  Bradford* 
street  Chapel.  Having  now  more 
leisure,  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty 
and  privilege  to  be  more  actively 
engaged  in  getting  and  in  doing 
good:  the  two  things  which  really 
constitute  the  character  of  a  true 
Christian — the  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour,  like  Mary,  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  his  grace,  and  the  anxiety 
of  Martha  to  honour  her  divine  Lord 
in  the  estimation  of  others.  She  was 
conscientiously  diligent  in  using  all 
the  means  of  grace,  particularly  her 
class,  which  very  often,  durins  tne  af* 
fliction  of  her  leader,  she  conducted  to 
the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  the  mem- 
bers. She  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Dorcas  society,  in  which  she  was 
deeply  interested,  and  never,  when  in 
health,  was  absent  from  its  meetings^  at 
which,  and  also  at  home,  it  was  hetl 
delight  to  labour  in  making  garment4, 
for  the  widows  and  destitute  poor.       ' 

But  thouffh  thus  engaged,  the  sick 
and  afflicted  of  her  own  sex  were  not 
forgotten  b^  her.  These  she  visite^L 
and  administered  to  their  temporaJ 
and  spiritual  wants,  according  to  h^ 
ability.  The  prosperity  of  the  cauM 
of  God,  the  spread  of  pure  and  undej 
filed  religion,  and  the  increase  oxia 
extension  of  the  Redeemer*a  kingdoiw 
lay  very  near  her  heart.  And  on  al 
these  points  it  is  not  too  much  to  saw 
that  "  she  hath  done  what  she  oouldJ 

In  her  domestic  affairs,  it  maj  bij 
truly  said,  she  felt  a  real  pleasure  ii 
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i«  her  household  happy;  and  in 
*t  relitiTe  connections  she  dis- 
d  the  most  loving  kindness  and 
ithj.  As  a  wife,  it  appeared  to 
e  greit  bnsiness  of  her  life  to 
Kt  hosbind  happy ;  and  as  a 
7,heriffection  for  her  children, 
oBotade  for  their  welfare,  were 
tubounded,  and  she  could  saj, 
veso  greater  joy  than  to  hear 
lyddldrenwalk  in  the  truth;" 
^  fired  to  see  all  of  them  de- 
ia  their  attendance  on  the  ordi- 

I  rf  religion,  if  not  truly  con- 

tebeguning  of  September,  1853, 
Midt  b^an  to  fail,  and  it  was 
kt  that  a  change  of  residence  and 
yairwould  be  beneficial.  This 
M,  Hid  she  appeared  to  be  much 

^Ms  being  entertained  that 
*M  lOon  be  restored  to  her 
>alth;  but  in  December  it  was 
/  to  call  in  medical  aid. 
t  for  a  time  seemed  suc- 
ttd  the  doctor's  visits  ter- 
;  but  in  the  course  of  two 
he  was  called  in  again,  when 
a  eforts  and  skill  were  found 
g  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
le^  and  it  was  but  too  evident 
ifflHy  and  friends  that  her 
ce  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
t  illness  she  bore  with  great 
A  murmur  was  never  heard 
kr  lips.  During  the  latter 
it|  Dr.  Dixon,  ner  former 
astor,  when  on  a  visit  to 
n,  called  to  see  her.  His 
rk  was, — '*  Mrs.   English, 

told  mo    that    you  were 

I I  see  it  is  worse  than  that. 
*  This  visit  of  the  doctor 
rcftt  blessing  to  her.  When 
ad  came  home,  she  said, 
kiiow«  dear,  Dr.  Dixon  has 
«  me?  ^t  was  so  unex- 
id  his  conversation  and 
Bre  of  that  heavenly  cha- 
I  every  donbt  and  fear  is 
IT  fnm  my  mind,  and  I  am 
httppr.  I  am  to  thankful 
'  Vnu  kind  and  timely 
B  Tenerated  doctor,  being 
id  with  tach  a  manifestation 

lore    to   her   loul,    was 


a  theme  on  which  she  delighted  to 
dwell,  and  she  frequently  referred  to 
it.  It  was  her  earnest  prayer  during 
her  sufferings — and  they  were  very 
great — that  the  followino^  lines  of 
Montgomery  (whose  writings  she 
greatly  prized)  might  harmonise  with 
her  own  experience : — 

'*  ^  Father,  thy  will,  not  mine  be  done !  * 
So  prayed  on  earth  thy  sufTering  Son ; 

So  in  his  nanic  I  prav. 
The  spirit  fails,  the  flesh  is  weak, 
Thy  help  in  agony  I  seek, 

O,  take  the  cup  away  I 

*'  If  such  be  not  thy  sovereign  will, 
Thy  wiser  purpose  then  fulfil ; 

^ly  wishes  I  resign : 
Into  thy  hands  my  soul  commend. 
On  thee  for  life  or  death  depend ; 

Thy  will  be  done,  not  mine !  ** 

As  her  end  approached,  she  fre« 
quently  conversea  on  death  with  great 
composure  of  mind,  as  one  quite  pre- 
pared for  her  change  whenever  it 
should  take  place.  In  thinking  of 
her  children,  she  seemed  like  St.  raul, 
in  a  strait,  knowing  not  which  to 
choose, — to  live  or  die.  She  said,  "  I 
should  like  to  live,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
God,  for  the  sake  of  my  children ;  but 
if  he  sees  fit  to  take  me,  I  shall  leave 
five  behind  me,  and  meet  seven  who 
are  gone  to  glory." 

On  the  Sunday,  the  day  before  she 
died,  all  her  family  being  present,  she 
joined  in  singing  the  hymn  beginning 
with, 

**  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight** 

During  the  nisht  her  sufferings  were 
intense,  but  she  was  happy  in  God. 
The  whole  night  she  was  engaged  in 
supplication  with  Grod  for  her  family, 
callmg  every  one  by  name,  and  prav- 
ing  most  fervently  that  they  might 
meet  her  in  heaven ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing about  nine  o'clock,  June  12th, 
1854,  her  happy  spirit,  without  a  lin- 
ffering  groan,  and  hardly  a  sigh,  took 
Its  flight  to  glorv. 

*•  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying  unto  me.  Write,  blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord :  Tea, 
aaith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours ;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them."— Rev.  xiv.  13.  I.  E. 


■  PftomAr- Do  good,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea;  if  the  fishes  don*t 
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AN  OLD  VILLAGER'S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

CHAFTEB  n.  —  PREACHIMQ  ON   THE 
GREEN. 

Be  it  known  that  overlooking  Rod- 
well  Green  was  a  little  red  brick 
house,  wearing  upon  the  face  of  it  a 
very  large  board,  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed **  Stingo  ^beweet."  Here 
brewing  on  a  small  scale  was  carried 
on ;  ana  the  soil  noddles  and  unwary 
youngsters  of  Rodwell  were  supplied 
with  an  article  that  never  failed  to 
stin^  most  wofully  those  who  drank 
it,  imparting,  however,  as  all  such 
drinks  do,  a  desire  for  more.  The 
proprietor  of  this  establishment  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Julius  Bent,  '*a 
pian  come  of  parents  of  some  standing 
in  society.'*  His  eldest  son  had  al- 
ready made  such  proficiency  in  drink- 
ing that  he  had  totally  ruined  his 
constitution  and  had  acquired  such  an 
Indifferept  character  that  nobody 
would  employ  him.  Another  son  bade 
fair  to  become  very  troublesome.  But 
nothing  ^*  incidental  to  his  profession*' 
moved  Mr.  Bent :  it  was  his  business 
to  make  and  sell  the  drink,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Of  course 
he  couldn't  keep  the  boys  away  from 
it;  both  of  them  were  over  twenty; 
And  what  could  he  do  ? 

One  evening  in  June,  when  the  fine 
sunship^  days  were  very  lonsr,  Jona- 
than Tiinble,  nicknamed  **Tumble- 
downer,''  from  his  tipsy  habits,  entered 
the  Nag's  Head,  t.  e.,  Mr.  Bent's  beer- 
shop,  in  Eome^haste,  and  informed  the 
occupants  of  the  taproom  that  there 
was  ^*  a  youngster  going  to  hold  forth 
on  the  green,^  and  that  he,  Jonathan, 
was  eoing  to  see  the  sport. 

"  O,  bother,"  said  a  fat,  lazy  toper ; 
"thought  you  was  goin'  to  give  us 
sometmn'  good  about  the  noo  nunistry ; 
we  expected  a  regular  stinger  to- 
night." 

**  We  can  have  our  palaver  after- 
wards," said  Jonathan;  '*so,  here 
goes." 

I  may  inform  my  readers  that  Jona- 
than had  acquired  some  notoriety  as 
a  "spouter,'' t.  e.,  one  who  could  talk 
a  vast  deal  of  nonsense  by  loosenlne 
his    tongue-strings     with    "stingo.^ 


His  "  discoorses  "  on  the  right  doings 
and  wrong  doings  of  nations,  as  de- 
livered ^t  the  Nag's  Head,  were  quite 
unique  in  their  way;  and  when  he 
was  thoroughly  warmed  by  drink  and 
applause,  his  orations  had  at  least  two 
graces,  viz.,  abundant  action  and 
plenty  of  noise.  He  would  weep  more 
tears  wh}le  describing  the  **crool 
sittiation  inter  wich  parleement  is  a 
bringin'  this  blessed  nation"  than  the 
most  lachrymose  lawyer  }n  defending 
a  fleecy  client.  A  good-natured 
fellow  he  was; — ^loved  his  wife,  his 
children,  "ay,  and  his  home  too  ;  but 
tlie  creeping,  sliding,  serpent-like 
habit  of  orinking  had  so  insinuated 
itself  into  his  course  of  life  that  his 
home  was  a  darkly  shadowed  one,  and 
his  wife  a  very  sorrowful  woman. 
Even  now  my  tears  ask  vent  while  I 
think  how  oiten  she  has  hurried  away 
the  little  smiling,  rosy-cheeked  chil- 
dren into  their  bed-room,  lest  they 
should  see  their  father  drunk.  It 
was  a  bitter  life,  whatever  our  sage 
legislators  who  despise  the  law  of 
Elaine  may  think  about  it, — it  was  a 
very  bitter  life  that  Jonathan's  wife 
led.  True,  hie  was  never  grossly  un- 
kind to  her,  even  when  intoxicated ; 
she  never  felt  hard  blows — never 
beard  brutal  language,  hut  «^c  teas 
married  to  a  drunkard.  Her  children 
— her  children,  were  drunkard's  chil- 
dren! How  could  she  bear  the 
thought?  The  man  she  loved  with 
all  the  confiding  fondness  of  woman, 
in  whom  she  once  felt  so  rich,  and  of 
whom  she  was  once  so  proud,  had 
become  a  laughing-stock  of  fools. 
Is  it  wonderful  if  her  joys  withered  ? 
if  she  drooped  like  a  down-trodden 
flower?  Her  children  loved  her 
dearly;  but  while  their  love  was  a 
source  of  comfort,  their  future  pros- 
pects were  an  incalculable  burden. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  beguiling 
tenderness,  her  davs  bad  been  long 
indeed.  Their  welfare  was  an  object 
for  which  she  felt  as  though  she  must 
live,  else  she  would  gladly  have  died 
in  silent  sorrow.  **At  least,"  she 
would  say  to  herself,  as  the  big  hot 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and 
her  chest  heaved  with  an    ever-in- 
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; sorrow— "at  least  I  will  try 
TtfTent  them  from  bticominfr 
nl<."  And  then  she  would  try 
ioJ  to  hope  ;  but  it  was  very 
aod  dark  and    sad   to   kneel 

)  happened  that  Jonathau,  al- 
a  man  of  hb  word,  quite  dis* 
ted  hii  bibacious  audience  that 
Arrived  at  the  preaching  j)lsice, 
:  np  an  advantageous  i>odition 
itelj  opposite  the  speaker — 
hii  pipe,  and  assuming  a  very 
:g  aspect,  pufied  away  very 
iteljr  for  some  minutes.  After 
he  seemed  to  forget  his  pipe, 
eaed  with  close  attention.  The 
ar  was  a  jouiig  man  of  good 
I,  ud  showed  himself  a  faithful, 
xinj;  student  of  God's  word. 
'Widcntlyin  earnest;  his  lan- 
ni  exceedingly  plain,  and  he 
*right  at  the  heart." 
«  something  strange  to  Jona- 
•  k«r  the  gospel  message  pro- 
thm ;  he  listened  as  though 
■wer  heard  it  before;  and, 
dap  in  the  soul  of  the  minister, 
[wgot  the  unworthy  motives 
wwight  him  there.  N6t  once 
turn  his  eyes  away,  except 
■^wwthe  back  of  his  hand 
"On  to  prevent  the  tell-tale 
w running  down  his  face. 
I^ttthe  service  was  over,  he 
jJ^^J  to  the  preacher,  and  told 
"96<1  soon  to  hear  him  again. 
'."Wgs,"  he  said,  **  are  new  to 
■OQto' the  way  place.  Can 
■••g»m,fir?" 

■  ■*•?  till  to-morrow  night," 
'  ^J*  '*  In  the  meantime 
^'VutGodhas  told  us— for 
J  Aejr  are  his  words,  not 
'^  *Nk  at  once  the  salvation 
J*d  to  offer  to  us." 
•^flttog  man  wanted  a  lodging 
9t,  Jonathan  advised  liim 
^idoir  Bumleigh*8f  assuring 
^^*oald  prefer  her  homely 
*^^  to  the  fine  room  at 
'  Head.  Not  doubting  this, 
'^the  suggestion  at  once, 
i^^lhd  away  together  to  the 

*^  Aat  good  woman's  delight 

^J^  wayffuring  preacher  a 

^friend! 

^far  yonng  sir,**  she  began, 

1^  lOB  of  Mr.  Ridley,  are 


"  I  am,  indeed,  Mrs.  Burnleigh,  but 
how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Know  it  ?  well  1  may  know  it !  It 
was  your  father's  voice  that  called  me 
by  Uod's  grace  to  repentance." 

"God  be  praised!  then  you  love 
the  Lord,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  1  do ;  I  do  not  love  him 
half  enough,  but  I  find  my  life,  my 
happiness,  my  all  is  his  love  to  me." 

"  God  bless  you — ^I  will  not  say 
sister,  but  mother.  I  did  not  expect 
tp  find  fruit  of  my  father's  labours  in 
Ilodwell ;  but  he  cast  the  seed  abroad, 
and  G^d  himself  tended  it." 

This  was  strange  talk  to  poor 
Jonathan,  but  how  it  sunk  into  his 
heart !  If  they  had  been  polite,  fashion- 
able Christians,  such  as  many  refined 
sentimentalists  would  have  us  all  be, 
they  would  have  talked  very  different- 
ly ;  but  in  that  case  he  would  have  lost 
a  lesson  in  spiritual  things  of  far  more 
importance  to  him  than  even  the  ser- 
mon he  had  just  heard.  Hetumin^ 
home  after  bidding  them  "good- 
night," he  seemed  like  one  stunned — 
so  real,  so  natural,  so  vigorous,  was 
the  holy,  heavenly  spirit  which  had 
beamed  out  upon  hun  in  that  short 
conversation.  "  How  I  should  like  to 
have  stopped,"  he  thought.  "Well, 
he  said  he  would  call  upon  me  after 
breakfast,  and  I'll  warrant  he  will. 
Won't  Mary  be  surprised  I" 

He  was  at  his  own  door,  in  his  own 
house,  sitting  down  by  the  fireside, 
and  giving  all  sorts  of  blundering 
answers  to  his  wife's  remarks,  before 
he  seemed  to  know  there  was  a  Jona- 
than Timble  in  existence. 

"Wh^,  Jon,"  said  she,  cheerily, 
"anything  the  matter  ?  I  hope  vou 
were  going  to  stay  with  me  to-night." 

"Eh?— did  you  speak,  Mary?  I 
wasn't  attendin'." 

"Anything  the  matter  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  no ;  I'm  only'in  a  bit  of 
a  study." 

This  looked  anything  but  promis- 
ing, for  his  "  studies"  ffenerally  ended 
in  their  being  drowned  at  the  Nag'a 
Head. 

"You'll  stay  with  mc  to-night, 
dear,"  she  said  gently. 

"Yes,  Mary.  Ive  been  hearin* 
somethin*  wonderful,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it." 

Having  announced  his  intention,, 
however,  he  immediately  relapsed  into 
another  "iitudy;"   and  Mary,  being 
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a  prudent,  and  withal  a  patient  wife, 
set  about  getting  supper  ready, 
knowing  that  his  thoughts  would  ail 
ooze  out  by  and  by. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  she  placed 
a  low  stool  beside  him,  and  sitting 
down  with  some  knitting  in  her  hands, 
looked  happier  than  she  had  done  for 
some  weeks  past.  It  was  a  sight  that 
might  have  touched  the  flintiest  heart, 
to  see  her  endeavonring  to  put  on  her 
old  looks  of  brightness  and  ease,  and 
to  hear  her  humming  some  of  the  dear 
old  sonffs  he  used  to  love.  For  how 
could  she  hope  for  brighter  days  ?  Too 
well  she  knew  that  the  drunkard*s 
path  is  a  downward  one,  and  that 
every  fresh  draught  is  a  new  rivet, 
binding  the  man  more  and  more  firmly, 
till  he  is  a  helpless  captive  of  intem- 
perance. She  felt  sure  that  nothing 
out  an  utter  forsakin?  of  the  drinks 
could  save  her  husband  from  a  drunk- 
ard's CTave;  but  to  hope  for  that 
seemecTmadness.  He  waatne  favourite 
of  his  companions ;  i.e.,  they  got  as 
much  "treating"  out  of  him  as  the^ 
eould,  and  took,  care  to  flatter  his 
pride  by  encouraging  his  humorous 
oratorical  exhibitions.  It  was  a  dark, 
dark  scene  that  presented  itself  before 
her  prospective  thoughts;  but  with 
noble  self-denial  she  resolutely  re- 
strained her  sad  misgivings.  A 
drunkard's  grave — a  widow's  weeds — 
fiitherless  children  —  bitter,  biting, 
cold  poverty,  made  up  a  dismal  pic- 
ture ;  but  she  shut  her  eyes  for  the 
present  to  all  that,  and  talked,  and 
nnmmed,  and  inwardly  prayed,  and 
kept  back  the  swelling  of  her  bosom 
and  the  filling  of  her  eyes,  that  she 
might  not  seem  forgetful  that  her 
husband  was  at  home.  Alas!  he 
seemed  too  much  like  a  guest — ^a 
stranger! 

She  was  sitting  thus  when  two  round 
drops  fell  one  after  the  other  upon 
her  work.  They  were  not  her  tears, 
and  she  looked  up  with  surprise  into 
her  husband's  face  and  saw  that  he 
was  weeping. 

'*  Jon,  dear,  what  is  it?"  she  said, 
lajring  down  her  work,  and  taking  one 
01  his  hands  between  her  own. 

"Mary,  darlin',"  (it  was  the  first 
tone  for  years  that  he  had  used  that 
tender  epithet,)  "I've  been  lookin' 
at  your  face— how  chansed  you  are! " 

"  O  no,  dear,  not  much ;  I'm  not  so 
^ood-lookinic  as  I  used  to  be— that  is, 


as  you  used  to  fancy  me,  but  I  am 
very  well,  and  am  what  I  always  was, 
Jon — ^your  Mary." 

"  Ah  me  I "  he  said,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  grief;  "that's  what  breaks 
in  at  my  heart  now.  I'm  thinkin' 
you've  always  been  mine,  but  very 
little  have  I  been  yours,  Mary." 

**  Don't  talk  so,  Jon." 

"  But  I  must  talk  so.  IVe  heard 
somethin*  to-day  that  has  made  me 
think  a  good  deal,  and  I've  never  felt 
as  I  do  now — more's  the  pity.  I  never 
felt  so  little  in  my  own  eyes — ^never 
hated  myself  so  much  for  my  tom- 
fooleries as  I  do  now.  I've  been 
lookin'  at  you,  Mary,  and  thinkin'  of 
the  days  and  nights  you've  spent  alone, 
without  either  companv  or  help  from 
me  that  promised  to  take  care  of  you 
and  comfort  you  always,  and  Tm  all 
over  ashamed  of  myself.  I've  been 
hearin'  about  what  God  wanta  of 
us  human  creeters,  and  the  minister 
said  (he  preached  on  the  Green, 
Mary)  that  no  man  as  didn't  love 
Grod,  could  or  would  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  he  ought ;  that  there  would 
always  be  selfishness  at  the  bottom. 
He  said  that  if  a  man  didn't  care  to 
give  God  his  own  soul,  he  wouldn*t 
care  about  the  souls  of  others — not 
even  of  his  own  wife  and  children ; 
and  that  a  feller  as  didn't  care  for  the 
souls  of  his  own  family  was  in  a  fair 
way  for  not  takin'  care  of  their  bodies. 
It's  been  just  like  that  with  me.  Fvc 
had  my  own  way ;  and  the  merciful 
Saviour  that  would  have  saved  me— 
for  so  the  minister  read  out  of  the 
good  book — ^has  punished  me  by  lettin* 
me  become  a  mere  beast — as  much  a 
beast  as  ever  Nebuchadnezzar  was; 
eatin'  and  drinkin'  and  sleepin'  as  if 
I'd  got  no  soul  in  roe,  an  was  never  to 
die  and  go  to  judgment.  The  minister 
told  us  God  was  willin'  not  only  to 
pardon  sinners,  but  to  make  noo  men 
of  *em ;  but  I've  been  disobeyin'  God 
all  my  life  long." 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  tho 
old  clock  seemed  to  tick  more  loudly 
and  solemnly  than  usual — ^the  candle 
burnt  down  in  the  socket  unheeded. 

"  And  then  there  seems  to  be  such  a 
burden  upon  me,  like,  that  I  don't  feel 
at  all  right ;  not  like  anybodv  should  as 
wants  to  pray.  And,  you  know,  I've 
so  often  gabbled  over  my  prayers,  that 
it  seems  all  a  mockery  to  try  now. 
Do  you  think  you  could  pray  i 
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me,MarT?    Oh  dear!"  he 

!,  wringing  his  hands,  "  you 

ne  me  if  yoa  did  justice, 

rjoaloreme.'* 

;  was  nestling  closer  to  him 

as  she  used  to  do  in  the 

IMS. 

en  thought  how  good  and 
)3tient  jon  were,  but  the 
ioon  made  a  brute  of  me 
jon  think  I  could  any- 
ij  from  it  ?  " 

think  you  could,  Jon," 
"without  giving  it  up 
If  you  don't  drinl  any  at 
ste  of  it  won't  entice  you 
;  beer-shop;  and  if  you 
with  your  old  companions, 
ant  to  drink  for  the  sake 
;  and  I  know  that's  the 
ay  own  Jon  let  the  drink 
sry  ofhim." 

K^ose  I  had  a  bad  heart, 
f  I  hadn't,  I  should  hare 
>  well  to  leave  you  and 
jllcrs." 

ys  sunshine  to  me,  dear, 
e  at  home,  and  like  your 
t  it's  not  just  because  / 
ippier,  God  knows,  that 
'€  you  here ;  it*s  for  your 
m,  and  the  children's.'* 
Haryl  doesn't  all  your 
Jiatf  without  a  word  of 


yourn  ?  You've  worked  for  me,  and 
watched  for  me,  till  your  eyes  are 
sunk  and  your  face  all  sod ;  and  now 
when  you  might  hate  me  for  bcin* 
what  I  am,  you' love  me  still.    I — ^ 

Here  he  broke  down,  and  gave  vent 
to  such  sorrows  as  might  well  soften 
and  humanise  a  harder  heart  than 
his.  He  sat  almost  motionless  for 
several  hours,  but  the  hours  passed 
like  minutes.  Nothing  but  a  few 
lustreless  ashes  remained  in  the  grate, 
and  the  light  of  the  moon,  finding  its 
way  in  through  the  shutters,  was  ^eir 
oniy  lamp ;  but  when  they  knelt  to- 
gether, and  Mary's  sweet,  though  un- 
tutored accents  of  supplication  broke 
the  silence  of  the  night,  his  home 
seemed  a  holy  place,  and  he  wondered 
he  had  never  felt  it  so  before.  His 
patient  wife  seemed  to  him  an  angel  of 
God  commissioned  to  dissolve  the  foul 
enchantment  that  bound  him  to  vice, 
and  to  lead  him  to  the  fountain  where 
alone  his  sins  could  be  washed  away. 

When,  at  last,  they  retired  to  rest, 
he  could  not  sleep ;  and  when  Mary 
awoke  in  the  morning  he  was  kneeling 
down  in  a  comer  of  the  room  praying 
for  her. 

There  was  joy  in  heaven  that  morn- 
ing; and  Mary  also  rejoiced  with 
trembling. 

(To  be  continued) 


CAN  WE  IMPROVE?    IF  SO,  HOW? 


TOB, — ^Thinking  the  ac- 
sketch  may  suggest  a  few 
roar  readers,  or,  what  will 

better,  set  some  of  the 
n  on  devising  a  plan  to  be 
I  tlie  aggregate  meeting 
me  of  your  friends  seem 
desire,  viz.,  an  improve- 
magazine — ^pardon  one  of 
Dd  a  somewhat  frequent 

ibr  forwarding,  unau- 
s  following  report  of  a 
iffiUnd.  Yours, 

Jambs  thb  Less. 
ftf  New  Road. 
log  of  the  branch  aasocia- 
Sandoiir  Circuit,  after  the 
m§  luid  been  disposed  of, 
fsinr,  who  was  in  the 
■tea  that  the  magasine 
km  into  consideration,  in 
stem  whether  its  oharac- 
.{■pravBd,  its  drenUtion 


increased,  and  its  usefulness  aug- 
mented. He  referred  to  the  remarks 
made  at  the  last,  and  one  or  two  pre- 
vious aggregate  meetings  respecting 
it;  and  while  he  confessed  for  him- 
self a  desire  to  see  it  improved,  he  had 
not  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  how 
it  was  to  be  effected;  he  therefore 
suggested  that  the  brethren  present 
should  endeavour  to  furee  on  some 
recommendation  to  the  Editor,  or  the 
aggregate  meeting,  on  the  subject,  and 
concluded  by  hopmg  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  spoke  would  be  delivered 
in  a  kind  and  brotherly  spirit. 
After  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 
Brother  Grumble  said,— Well,  sir, 
I  must  savfor  myself,  and  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  many  others  also, 
I  thinK  the  magazine  wants  improving 
—it  wants  something,  nay,  rather, 
wants  everything,  to  make  it  more 
atfaractiYe  and  readable;  more  liie« 
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more  spirit,  more  power,  more  intel- 
lect ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  satisfied  the 
whole  affair  must  either  be  mended  or 
ended. 

Brother  Mend — I  am  of  Brother 
Grumblers  opinion,  sir,  that  the  organ 
of  our  association  must  be  mended.  I 
confess  I  wonder  the  Editor  don*t 
know  better  than  insert  some  articles; 
if  I  were  Editor  (hear,  hear),  that  is, 
if  I  might  advise  the  Editor,  I  would 
say,  strike  out, — but  no,  sir,  I  maj  pain 
some  brothcr*smind;  so  I  just  remark 
that  while  I  think  it  wants  something, 
I  don't  quite  agree  with  Brother 
Grumble  tnat  it  wants  everything  to 
make  it  readable.  I  would  add,  there 
is  a  little  too  much  of  some  things — 
Temperance,  for  example;  and  too  little 
of  others,  for  mj  taste. 

Brother  Patch  —  Well,  sir,  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  are  (and  1 
am  sure  I  ofier  them  very  humbly,  and 
in  all  sincerity)  that  most  of  the  articles 
are  too  long.  If  they  were  shorter,  if 
there  was  more  variety, — ^less  science, 
for  instance,  and  more  interesting  tales 
and  anecdotes,  I  think  it  would  be 
better. 

^  Brother  Readup  —  I  am  sorry  to 
differ  from  Brother  Patch.  Less  sci- 
ence, indeed !  I  should  like  to  know  why 
we  should  not  understand  science;  fqr 
my  part  I  should  like  more  good  ster- 
ling reviews  introduced,  something 
that  would  give  an  insight  into  the 
sort  of  books  sent  out  b^  the  publish- 
ing world.  Then  we  might  boast  of  a 
magazine.  I  don't  like  a  magazine 
made  up  of  scraps  and  cuttings,  like  a 
quilt. 

Brother  Savesouls — Ah,  sir,  that 
may  be  very  good  reading  for  some 
fol^ ;  but  I  ask,  isn't  ours  a  Local 
Preachers'  Magazine  ?  What  /  want 
is  more  spirituality,  more  accounts  of 
conversion  and  happy  deaths,  more 
telling  answers  to  prayer  recorded. 
That  sort  of  articles  would  make  the 
book  whi^t  it  ought  to  be. 
^  Brother  Rhymer — ^Don't  you  think, 
sir,  and  brethren,  if  we  only  had  a 
few  more  poetical  effusions,  transla- 
tions, pr  Darapha8e8,it  would  increase 
the  saler  The  chiprm  of  religious 
poetry  is  very  great,  and  all  the  world 
knows  the  Methodist  people  love  good 
poetry. 

Brother  Pulpit  —  Poetry,  indeed  I 
3  if  we  baa  one  or  two  of  Joha 

eiley'apoets— "poet'sbom,"itmight 


^. 


do;  but  after  all,  I  agree  with  Brother 
Savesouls;  we  want  a  Local  Preachers* 
Magazine.  We've  verses  enough  now, 
one  way  and  another,  to  swim  a  steam- 
boat in.  Why  not  let  us  have  some 
good  sterling  outlines  or  entire  ser- 
mons, that  would  do  us  good,  and  the 
casual  readers,  too  ? 

Brother  Thou^tful— I  dissent  a  lit- 
tle from  Brother  Pulpit,  sir.  Sermons! 
why  one  can  buy  first  rate  sermons  at 
a  penny  a  piece,  preached  by  first-rate 
men.  True,  they  are  a  little  mangled 
sometimes  by  the  shorthand  writers 
(who  don't  find  it  pay  to  report  our 
sermons,  by  the  way)  ;  but  yet  they 
are  sermons.  Besides,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  volumes  of  sermons, 
first  rate  sermons,  at  a  bookstall,  sold 
at  about  sixpence  a  score.  No,  no. 
Let  us  have  a  few  pages  filled  with 
gems  of  thought,  short,  terse,  pretty 
sayings,  which  would  be  worth  their 
weight  in  gold;  they  might  want  look- 
ing into,  just  as  we  dig  for  diamonds ; 
but  when  they  were  extracted  they 
would  be  worth  all  the  labour.  The 
local  preachers  want  thoughts,  more 
thinking,  and  less  sermonising;  at 
least  that's  my  notion. 

Brother  Skimbook— That  sort  of 
thing  would  do  very  well  for  us,  if  we 
all  had  Brother  Thoughtful's  opportu- 
nities, sir ;  but  for  my  part,  after  a  hard 
day's  labour,  I  want  something  at- 
tractive and  lively;  good  stirring  anec- 
dotes, or  sketches  to  enliven,  without 
taxing  my  mental  powers  too  much. 

The  Chairman — ^Well,  brethren 

Brother  Grumble — ^Excuse  me,  sir, 
one  moment,  but  it  is  quite  clear  we 
are  all  of  one  mind ;  the  magazine  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be;  we  are  none  * 
of  us  satisfied,  just  as  I  said;  and 
unless  it  is  improved,  it  must  go  down. 

Mr.  Bluster  Blameall  said, — Sir,  I 
quite  agree  in  all  that  Brother  Grum- 
ble has  said ;  in  fact,  in  more  than  he 
has  said,  for  he  and  I  have  talked 
i^bout  this  matter  before.  None  of 
the  brethren  present  go  far  enough 
for  me.  I  am  for  sweeping  measures. 
I  condemn  some  of  the  articles  which 
have  been  inserted,  especially  those 
that  make  our  periodical  a  vehicle. 
Sir,  it  never  was  intended  that  it  should 
be  a  vehicle,  and  the  Editor  has  done 
very  wron^  in  using  it  as  such,  and  I 
protest  a^amst  it  with  all  the  vehement 
mdignation  of  an  injured  and  mixed- 
up  Q^an.    And  then,  sir,  I  haye  to 
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compUxn,  not  Onl/  of  the  articles 
which  ha,Ye  been  in,  but  of  those  which 
hjtve  not  been  in.  Why,  what  we  want, 
and  CTerybody  must  know  it  ("  hear, 
hear,"  from  Mr.  Grumble) — ah,  my 
friend  knows  what  I  mean.  What  we 
want  is  first  rate  articles,  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day.  I  need 
not  tell  this  intelligent  meeting  what 
questions  I  mean,  but  they  should  be 
written  in  first  rate  style  ('*hear,  hear," 
from  Mr,  Grumble),  by  men,  sir,  of  large 
pretensions,  great  promise,  and  im- 
mense cedtbre,  who  are  well  read  up» 
I  don't  find  fault  with  the  Editor,  but 
such  articles  as  I  have  been  speaking 
of  are  what  we  want ;  and  all  that  I 
can  say  ia,  that  if  the  same  sort  of  thing  is 
continued  by  the  writers  who  are  not 
the  men  for  my  money  (and  what  if 
they  do  send  them  for  nothing),  I  wonH 
hare  them  at  any  price. 

This  speech  was  followed  by  loud 
cries  of  "near,  hear,"  from  two  or  three 
who  spoke  as  if  each  would  have 
multiplied  himself  by  ten  if  he  could, 
and  stamped  their  feet  as  if  they  would 
call  spirits  from  beneath  to  join  them. 
lf\1ien  the  hubbub  hlid  subsided,  Mr. 
Makepeace  spoke— 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  brethren  all.  I 
don't  pretend  to  much  learning,  and 
therefore  must  be  excused  if  I  don*t 
follow  our  dear  brother  who  has  just 
sat  down.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  my 
soul  has  been  blessed  while  reading 
many  of  the  pieces  in  our  magazine, 
and  my  gooa  wife  has  man^  a  time 
wept  while  I  ha?e  been  reading  some 
of  the  pieces  to  her  of  an  evening  after 
the  children  have  said  their  prayers 
and  ecme  to  bed.  If  I  had  to  choose 
Vbetner  I  would  go  without  my  sup- 
per or  my  magazine,  the  supper  might 
go,  and  I  would  get  the  feast  to  my 
soul.  I  think  if  we  were  to  read  to 
get^  all  the  good  we  can,  instead  of 
trying  to  find  all  the  fault  we  can,  we 
should  be  more  likely  to  get  profit. 

The  Chairman — I  was  about  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  but  I  should  like 
to  hear  Brother  Humble  and  Brother 
Becontent  express  their  opinions. 

Brother  Humble  —  For  my  own 
part,  sir,  I  really  have  no  opinion  to 
offer.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  never  saw 
so  many  faults  in  the  work  as  the 
brethren  seem  to  have  found  out ;  but 
then,  ^ou  know,  sir,  I  don*t  pretend  to 
be  a  hterary  man. 

Brother  Becontent— Mr.  Chairmaiii 


I  have  read  the  magazine,  right  through 
from  the  first,  and  while  I  don't  mean 
to  say  I  approve  of  all  that  has  been 
inserted,  I  find  a  good  deal  I  do  ap- 
prove and  very  much  like ;  so  I  just 
take  what  I  can  receive,  and  bless  God 
for  the  good  it  does  me ;  and  what  I 
don't  approve  of,  1  pray  God  it  may 
do  no  mischief  to  anybody.  My  soul 
has  very  oflen  been  blesscu,  sometimes 
with  one  part,  and  sometimes  another; 
and  I  can't  help  saying  I  find  a  fair 
share  of  all  the  brethren  seem  to  want 
in  the  book.  If  I  had  the  capability  I 
would  write  for  it,  but  as  I  don't 
happen  to  have  it,  I  read  what  others 
write ;  and  if  I  like  it,  well ;  if  not,  I 
try  to  forget  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  I 
know  there  are  some  who  object  to  it, 
because  I  was  talking  to  friend  Find- 
fault,  the  class  leader,  the  other  day, 
and  he  said  tome — *'I  can't  think 
how  you  local  preachers  tolerate 
that  magazine  of  yours  as  you  do,  a 
poor  namby  pamb^,  qiilk  and  water 
sort  of  thin^  as  it  is*'*  But  I  said  to 
him,  ''  My  orother,  I  was  reading  a 
bion;raphical  article  in  it  the  other  &y, 
which  warmed  my  heart  and  blessed 
my  soul,  and  made  me  rejoice  for  days 
after ;"  his  reply  was,  "  Well,  I  am  glad 
of  that ;  it's  true  I  haven't  seen  it  the 
last  fifteen  months;'*  and  with  that  we 
parted. 

Brother  Irony  said — I  am  delighted 
to  heivr  the  wise  and  judicious  remarks 
of  my  friends.  I  had  no  idea  that  wc 
had  such  a  clever  host  about  us.  After 
this  display  there  surely  will  be  no  lack 
of  the  right  kind  of  matter,  and  our 
Editor  will  have  a  very  easy  post. 
Indeed,  I  don't  know  whether  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  without  an  £ditor 
altogether.  The  criticisms  we  have 
beam  are  proofs  of  splendid  genius 
and  overwhelming  power ;  and  when 
our  friends  employ  their  pens,  as  of 
course  they  will  do,  as  well  as  their 
tongues,  we  shall  have  a  book  rich  in 
all  the  spices  of  Araby.  And  then, 
what  will  not  the  public  sayP  We 
shall  be  able  to  give  reviews  which  will 
put  the  Quarterlies  to  the  blush,  and 
silence  the  Athenaum ;  tales  that  will 
excite  the  eiury  of  Blackwood,  and  be 
too  good  for  we  Leisure  Hour;  poetry 
that  will  induce  us  to  forget  Milton 
and  Shakspeare ;  science  that  will  as* 
tonish  the  Mechanics' ;  revivals  such 
as  never  happened;  facts  and  inci- 
dents that  wu  appear  gigantic  by  the 
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side  of  old  Humplirey;  temperance 
articles  tiiat  wUI  rise  as  majestic  as 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic;  sermons 
such  as  Massilon,  Saurin,  Chalmers^ 
Hall,  and  others  never  preached ;  and 
articles  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
da/  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  Mr. 
Bluster  Blameall,  and  his  special 
counsel,  Brother  Grumble,  which  will 
be  "the  most  astonishing  thing  in 
nature."  [Here  Brother  Grumble 
called  out  order,  and  attempted  to 
address  the  meeting,  but  was  admon- 
ished bj  the  chairman,  and  induced 
very  reluctantly  to  sit  down.]  Beside, 
continued  Brother  Irony,  I  do  not  won- 
der that  the  brethren  are  not  pleased; 
I  have  been  expecting  Brother  Most- 
for-the-money  to  rise  every  minute 
to  complain  of  the  price.  Only  think 
of  our  being  charged  4d.  for  a  ma- 
gazine of  only  forty  pages.  The 
truth  is,  sir,  that  when  all  that  is 
first  rate  appears,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  our  dear  Brother  Grumble, 
I  expect  that  he  will  make  a  motion 
that  the  price  be  reduced  to  one  half, 
and  that  we  increase  the  size,  and  come 

out  as  a  twopenny 

^  Brother  Grumble,  hastily — ^I  should 
like  to  know,  sir,  whether  our  brother 


means  to  say  that  I—^criea  of  ** order, 
order,"  "chair,  chair  ). 

Brother  Inquiry — Brethren,  pray 
let  us  not  get  into  personals;  oear 
with  me  if  I  say  you  have  mistaken 
my  object.  I  wish  you  to  agree  on  some 
suggestion  to  the  Editor  as  to  im- 
proving the  magazine ;  but  somehow 
or  other,  we  have  fallen  into  the  not 
uncommon  error  of  finding  fault  with 
its  present  appearance.  Now  will  any 
brother  sugg^t  a  recommendation  for 
improvement  ? 
*  A  pause  ensued  until — 

Brother  Humble  said, — ^I  beg  to 
suggest  that  we  pray  more,  love  more, 
and  read  for  profit  only;  that  those  who 
can  write  for  the  magazine  will  do  so ; 
and  that  the  Editor  may  be  guided  in 
the  choice  of  articles  for  insertion  by 
a  single  eye  to  Grod*s  glory. 

To  this  all  present  responded  with  a 
hearty  amen,  and  the  chairman  called 
on  Brother  Grumble  to  pray,  which  he 
did  with  such  fervour,  that  he  was  in 
a  perfect  agony  of  love. 

The  chairman  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, and  the  writer  was  roused 
from  his  dream  of  improving  the 
magazine,  by  the  noise  the  brethren 
made  as  tiiey  rose  to  separate. 


Sdmt  anir  Jiterstm. 
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BT  a,  o. 
God  said,  *  Let  then  be  light  !*  and  light 

spning  forth. 
Encircling  earth's  wide  bounds  from  south 

to  north: 
Old  Night  ungrasp*d  his  andent  murky 

sway. 
Roll'd  back  h'u  ebon  car,  and  fled  away : 
Gladness  and  beauty  langh'd  and  shone, 

and  Earth, 
Enwrapt   in    radiancy,  enjo/d  Light's 

glorious  birth." 

LiaHT  and  gladness  are  correlatives : 
so  are  darkness  and  misery.  With- 
out light  there  would  be  no  beauty,  the 
first  elementarv  feeling  of  which  may 
be  only  the  aelight  that  naturally 
•nters  the  soul  on  experiencing  the 
most  direct  influences  and  effects  of 
light.  The  simplest  examples  of 
beauty  are  those  which  are  found  ia 


the  great  appearances  of  Nature. 
Such  is  the  beauty  of  a  blue  and 
radiant  sky — a  sunset  rich  in  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  a  thousand  painted 
clouds — the  splendour  of  the  noctur-* 
nal  heavens — snows  shining  in  the 
sunlight — ^the  still,  calm,  glittering 
ocean.  In  all  these  instances,  the 
pleasure  of  light,  in  various  modifi- 
cations, is  united  with  expansive  con- 
ceptions of  the  souL  ^  The  primary 
source  of  delight  here,  is  in  light,  and 
brightness,  and  beautiful  colour  being 
thrown  upon  the  numerous  objects 
around  us  with  the  glowing  warmth 
and  activity  of  life.  Light  to  us  is 
life ;  darkness  the  extinction  of  life 
Do  we  not  lament  death  as  a  parting 
from  the  light  of  day — as  a  going 
down  into  darkness?  And  is  not 
our  highest  conception  of  future 
bliss  that  we  shall  dwell  in  light  ever- 
lasting? 
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Light  pervades  the  universe  in  a 

Hi' Jit     mysterious    and    inexplicable 

manner.      Even  when  the  sun,   the 

apparent  source  of  li^ht  to  our  world, 

ii  absent,   total    darkness   is  almost 

anknown ;  for,  in  the  cloudiest  ni^ht, 

the  eje  will  gather  some  faint  outlines 

of  surrounding  objects,  becoming  by 

d«tn^ec»,  thou;^  laboriously  and  pain- 

fuHj,  adapted  to  the  gloom  in  wnich, 

■t  such  a  time,  we  may  be  compelled 

to  more.      It  would  seem  that  the 

cxiftence    of  palpable    and    opaque 

b'jdies  is  actually  necessary,  so  far  as 

our  present  powers  of  sight  arc  con* 

eemed,  to   make  evident  to  us  the 

existence  of  the  particles  of  light  (to 

u«e  a  scientific  ptirase)  when  the  sun 

is  below  the  horizon  :  for  if  there  were 

DO  objects  above  us  that  transmitted 

ciiher  original  or  borrowed  rays  to  the 

field  of  human  vision,  our  sparkling 

ftocturnal  canopy  would  indeed  thcu 

I'S  an   emblem  of  the  blackness  of 

CTenluring  darkness — a  pall  of  death 

—1  dreary  desert  of  terror  and  gloom. 

The  presence  of  the  moon  and  the 

planets,    however,    shows  that   light 

exists  apart  from  the  presence  of  the 

ran.  ana  that  its  particlei^,  impinging 

upon  the  gross  materials  of  rolling 

vurldsy  shed  influences  that  are  felt 

and  seen  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the 

ir?iom. 

Light  and  glailness  are  correlatives 
Cso  in  the  spiritual  economy.  The 
j«almi«t  prayed  —  "Make  mc  glad 
vith  the  light  of  thy  countenance.'* 
The  form  ofblessing  given  to  the  high 
priest  by  Moses  from  the  Lord,  has 
the  remarkable  phrases,  "The  Lord 
.  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee — The 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace^  And,  no 
donbt,  in  allusion  to  the  apparently 
indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the 
stars  are  strown  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  akj,  and  to  the  steadiness  and 
constancy  with  which  they  fulfil  their 
seasons  and  bestow  their  light,  as  well 
u  to  the  meaning  of  the  figure  em- 
ployed— ^that  what  is  now  sown  or 
pirated  shall  hereafter  bear  fruit 
ttfier  iU  kuid — it  is  beautifully  declared 
*^Ught  is  aotni  for  the  righteous,  and 
fU&uM  for  the  upright  in  heart." 
The  harveat  of  that  iowing  will  be  the 
perfection  of  that  marvellous  light 
mto  which  the  jiutified  sinner  steps 
when  odled  out  of  the  darkness  of 
sim 


**  Creator,  God !  of  Light  the  Source  divine ! 
Hear,  and  on  me  with  brif::ht  efFidgencc  shine. 
As  at  the  first  Night  fled  this  terrene  hal], 
Let  Sin*s  dire  gloom  depart  far  from  my  soul . 
O  may  the  glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness 
Now  8hcd  on  nic  \m  beams  of  sacred  bliss ; 
£nlighten,  comfort,  and  revive  my  soul, 
Rejoice  my  heart,  ami  sanctify  the  whole." 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  thirty- 
eight  minutes  past  five,  Greenwich 
time,  and  sets  nt  thirty-one  minutes 
past  six;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  seven 
minutes  past  five  and  sets  at  six  mi- 
nutes  before  seven ;  and  on  the  30th 
he  rises  at  twenty-three  minutes  be- 
fore five  and  sets  at  niuetcen  minutes 
after  seven.  As  wc  have  now  entered 
upon  the  spring  quarter  the  days  be-> 
come  pleasantly  lung,  and  the  increas- 
ing mildness  and  brightness  of  the  ad- 
vancing season  exercise  a  cheering 
influence  over  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture. The  sun's  altitude  increases 
more  than  ten  degrees  during  tho 
month,  and  the  day  lengthens  one  hour 
and  forty-nine  minutes.  The  aug- 
mented power  put  forth  by  the  sun  in 
this  month  forwards  vegetation  rapid- 
ly, and  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  31st  of  April  the  day  will  bo 
six  hours  and  a  half  longer  than  on 
the  1st  of  January.  The  sun  passes 
from  the  sign  Aries  into  that  of  Tau- 
rus on  the  20th,  and  on  the  15th  his 
distance  from  the  earth  is  95,375,000 
miles,  which  is  840,000  miles  more  than 
on  the  15th  of  March. 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  2ud  at 
twenty-eight  minutes  pHst  two  in  tho 
afternoon,  and  new  on  the  10th  at  five 
minutes  past  three  in  the  afternoon. 
She  rises  on  tho  1st  at  twenty-one 
minutes  post  five  in  the  afternoon  and 
shines  all  night.  On  the  8th  and  15th 
she  docs  not  shine  at  all  in  the  even- 
ings; on  tho  22nd  she  does  not  sot 
until  thirteen  minutes  post  one  in  the 
morning,  and  on  the  29th  she  shines 
nearly  twelve  hours,  from  four  in  the 
afternoon  until  four  the  next  morning. 
She  is  successively  near  to  Spica  Vir- 

finis  on  the  2nd ;  Autares  on  the  7th ; 
upiter  on  the  12th ;  Mercury  ou  the 
14th;  Mars  on  the  15th;  Uranus  on 
the  18th;  Venus  on  the  19th;  Saturn 
on  the  20th ;  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the 
22nd;  and  Spica  Virginis  again  on 
the  30tli.  The  moon  will  be  totally 
eclipsed  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  in  our 
next  number  we  shall  give  some  of  the 
most  important  particulars  of  that  in- 
teresting phenomenon. 
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Mercury  \&  too  near  the  snn  to  be 
obserTed  with  adTontage. 

Vema  is  an  eTening  star,  setting  on 
the  first  about  nine  o'dockiand  on  the 
30th  about  half  past  ten.  On  the  18th 
and  I9th  she  is  near  to  the  Pleiades 
and  the  moon. 

Mars  is  unfarourablj  situated  for 
obserration,  rising  and  setting  within 
a  rery  short  time  of  the  sun. 

Jupiter  is  a  morning  star,  rising  on 
the  Ist  at  nineteen  minutes  past  four, 
and  on  the  30th  at  thirty-fire  minutes 
past  two. 

Saturn  is  now  drawing  towards  the 
western  horizon  in  our  erenino^,  along 
with  the  sign  Taurus,  in  which  he  re- 
mains throughout  the  month.  He  sets 
on  the  6th  at  serenteen  minutes  before 
midnight ;  on  the  16th  at  nine  minutes 

East  deven ;  and  on  the  26th  at  tliirty- 
70  minutes  past  ten. 
Uranus  sets  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  earlier  than  Saturn  throughout 
the  month.    He  is  still  in  Aries. 


Jtainral  ?|tslarg. 

NOTICES  FOR  APRIL,  1855. 

BT   S.   HBRBMAir. 

Apbil  is  usually  a  chuigeable  month, 
commonly  ushered  in  with  cold  easterly 
winds,  and  cold  showers,  with  inter- 
mediate bright  sunshine.  Early  in  the 
mouth  the  daffodil,  the  cowslip,  the 
violet,  the  ground  iry,  the  sloe  or  black 
thoni,  and  many  other  plants,  decorate 
our  fields  and  hedges,  and  diffuse  a 
delightful  fragrance.  In  gardens,  the 
hyacinth,  the  wallflower,  the  peri- 
innkle,  the  gentianella,  the  eyergreen 
candytuft,  and  many  fruit  trees,  are  in 
bloom :  and  in  woods,  the  lady's  slipper, 
a  handsome  plant  with  purple  and 
yellow  petals,  flowers,  but  is  not  yery 
plentifiu :  the  wood  anemone  and  many 
other  plants  are  also  in  bloom. 

The  yarious  species  of  ants  (formica) 
now  begin  busily  to  repair  the  damages 
done  to  their  dwelling  by  the  storms 
of  winter;  the  woodlouse  (pnisctis) 
peeps  out  of  its  winter  lodgings  and 
commences  its  very  actire  summer 
business;  spiders  abound,  and  their 
webs  may  be  seen  in  every  sheltered 
situation;  the  maryel-de-jour  moth, 
the  ano'le  shades  moth,  the  gamma 
moth,  the  emperor  moth,  and  many 
others  are  now  on  the  wing. 

In  old  walld  and  under  sheltered 


hedges  may  be  found  the  red  snail, 
and  Inanj  other  species  of  snails  appear 
at  this  time. 

The  missel  thrush  sings  etery  showery 
day,  perched  upon  the  highest  branches 
of  tne  loftiest  trees;  the  stone-chat 
chatters  and  utters  its  merry  song 
among  the  stones  of  running  brooks ; 
the  blackbird,  the  song-thrush,  or 
throstle,  the  rayen,  the  rook,  and  many 
others  of  our  native  birds,  begin  to 
nestle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  yarious  species  of  swallows  arrive ; 
the  nightingale,  the  blackcap,  the  red- 
start,  the  sand-piper,  the  turtle-dove, 
the  quail,  the  ruft',  the  wryneck  or 
cuckooes  maid,  the  cuckoo,  the  lesser 
white-throat,  the  yellow  wren,  the 
sedge-warbler,  the  winchat  or  utick, 
and  many  others  of  our  summer  visitors, 
appear  this  month,  and  may  be  heard 
chanting  their  varied  songs  in  everj 
direction;  and  all  nature  wears  an 
aspect  of  renewed  life  and  pleasure. 

^otutz  of  |teb  ^oahs. 

Memoir  of  Old  Humphrey,  with  Gleanings 
from  his  PortfoUO}  m  Prose  and  Yerse. 

The  Sunday  at  Home,  and  the  Leisure  Hour. 

London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Who  has  not  heard  of,  and  been  de- 
lighted with  "Old  Humphrey?"  Foe 
more  than  thirty  years  his  writings  hare 
been  before  the  world,  delighting  old  men 
and  maidens,  grandames  and  little  chil- 
dren. Literate  and  illiterate,  rich  and 
poor;  indeed  we  may  say  that  almost 
all  sorts,  sizes,  and  conditions  of  society, 
have  feasted  on  the  wholesome  and  de- 
licions  provisions  which  his  travels,  ob- 
servations, and  geniits  enabled  him  to 
set  hcfore  them.  Well  did  he  sustain 
the  motto  he  liad  set  before  himself  on 
the  table  of  his  study — *' Allure!  In- 
struct! Impress!"  But  alas!  hois  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  Kot  that  we  would 
say  he  is  no  more,  for,  '*  he,  heing  dead, 
yet  speaketh,"  and  such  utterances  of 
sweet,  soothing  melody  as  his  we  have 
not  heard  for  many  a  day. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  perusal  of 
any  memoir  has  been  so  thoroughly 
heart-refreshing  to  us.  We  feel  imder 
deep  obligation  for  this  specimen  of 
"  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity."  Again 
and  again  have  we  turned  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  pages  to  feast  our  ejes  upon 
the  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Mogriage, 
and  could  not  but  feel  that  in  his  case 
"  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

The  gleanings  from  his  portfolio  are 
licb  in  real  worth,  and  "profitable  for 
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"or  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
1  in  righteousness."  We  heartily 
d  the  rolame  to  the  attention 
readers. 

o  serials  continno  to  sustain 
irtaining  and  instrucciyo  cba- 
i  ought  to  supersede  in  ever/ 
e  land  the  detestable  and  un« 
c  trash  which  has  too  long  been 
br  the  million.  Tract  dis- 
nill  do  well  in  recommending 
J  booksellers  of  respectability 
in  every  possible  way  to  sup- 
instead  'of  the  deadly  poison 
;ht  not  to  find  a  place  in  their 


ian*«  Kca<ions  for  Teetotalism.  By 
.  \V.  W-  Robiiiwn,  A.M.,  Iiicuni- 
;iiri.-t  Church,  ChcLwn.     Second 

with  on  Appciulix.      Loudon: 

Twccdie,  Strand. 

in,    nnrarnished    talo    as    to 

wherefore**  the  author  was  in- 
adopt  and  advocate  total  ab- 
principles.  Appended  are  the 
>f  Dukes,  Earls,  Honourable^ 
ips,  in  reference  to  the  tem- 
orement ;  and  then  folio wd  an 
tical  List  of  Evils  produced  by 
rig  Drinks;"  "Strong  Drinks 
Gospel;"  "The  Evils  of  ^lodc- 
"  A  Rhyming  Pledge  for  Chil- 
d  other  "Eight  lleosons  for 
le  Plcd>;e." 

en's  Ho-»annah;  the  Peunv  Pim- 
\A  llymn  Book.  I^ndon:  Jarrold 

pcnnvworth  of  "  psalms  and 
,d  spiritual  songs,"  selected  by 
ee  of  Sunday  school  teachers. 

lis  Wi»rks;  or,  the  Kxiatcncc  of 
lormonywith  Human  (Jonscious- 
ly    the"  Kev.    Thomas   Koberts. 

Partridge,  Oakcy,  and  Co. 
emiiso  presents  a  series  of  dc- 
reasoned  out  with  logical  pre- 
(  may  be  read  and  studied  with 
.vantage  to  that  derived  from 

and  solution  of  any  difKcuU 
a  mathematics.  It  will  exercise 
lea  and  strengthen  the  under- 
if  the  argument  be  mastered; 
id  thia  we  see  no  advantage  in 
g  in  the  most  elaborate  stylo  to 
at  the  author  justly  regards, 

as  a  matter  of  human  con- 
I. 

le  who  come  in  contact  with 
Ideb  the  book  may  be  useful 
ling  weapons  with  which  to 
h  fool-hardy  sceptics ;  but  we 
\  hope  in  consistency  of  life 


and  Christian  dcvotedncss  as  means  to 
convince  those  of  their  folly  and  wicked- 
ness who  love  and  "  believe  a  lie,**  than 
we  should  have  in  a  world  full  of  such 
books. 

Let  us  not  bo  understood  as  if  wc  were 
taking  exception  to  such  works  ;  uor  let 
it  be  supposed  that  wo  consider  the  book 
before  us  "  insufferably  dry.**  The  author 
has  displayed  considerable  power,  and 
there  arc  many  truly  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  valuable  thoughts ;  but  wo  have, 
nevertheless,  a  labour^  attempt  to  prove 
that  which  man  knows  to  be  a  fact, "  the 
existence  of  God,"  and  which  he  never 
can  disprove,  nor  will  even  attempt  to 
deny,  until  some  moral  malady  has  cor- 
rupted his  hoarr,  and  darkened  his  un- 
derstanding. 

In  the  preface  we  are  informed  that 
the  "  work  is  the  offspring  of  fuith  and 
fact.  Faith  in  the  reasonableness  of 
theism,  called  into  exercise  by  the  hear- 
ing of  a  lecture  on  the  *  eternal  innocency 
and  intellectual  truth  of  atheism.'"  "Be- 
lieving in  the  essential  harmony  between 
philosophic  and  religious  truth,  and  in  the 
possibility  of  conquering  every  difficulty 
that  can  be  clearly  and  rationally  appre- 
hended,** the  author  resolved  to  exert  his 
individual  powers  to  solve  the  difficulties 
he  honestly  felt.  "  Tracing  the  intellectual 
differences  between  the  atheist  and  theist 
from  step  to  stop,  he,  at  length,  arrived 
at  their  source,  viz.,  the  demand  of  the 
former  for  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  the  attempt  of  some 
theists  to  furnish  it.** 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  ho 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  "  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  must  still  be  received  by 
faith.*'  This  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Book^  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;*'  "  The  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  Reason  "  is 
but  the  handmaid  and  interpreter  of 
faith,"  and  must  not  bo  permitted  to  usurp 
a  higher  place.  If  by  this  effort  theistical 
controversialists  are  induced  to  tako 
safer  and  firmer  ground  than  they  some- 
times do,  the  author  will  not  hate  la- 
boured in  Tain. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Harris, 
Principal  of  New  College^  London, 
"whoso  kind  encouragement  and  aid 
led  to  its  publication."  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  I.  The  Existence  of  God. 
II.  The  Being  of  God.  III.  The  Attri- 
butes of  God.  The  parts  are  divided 
into  chapters,  and  the  chapters  again 
into  sections.  These,  as  indicating  tho 
mode  in  which  the  argument  is  conduct- 
ed, we  should  hare  been  happy  to  give, 
but  in  tho  volume  they  occupy  seven 
pages,  and  are  too  lengthy  for  our  space. 
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STRICTURES 

ON  AN  ABTICLE  IN  THE  <' WESLETAN 
METHODIST  MAGAZINE"  FOB  JULY, 
1854,  ENTITLED  "  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
INTEMPERANCE  AND  ITS  REMEDY." 

(Concluded  from  paffe  113.) 
Again  he  says,  *'  We  observe  that 
the  gospel  promises  life  to  men  who, 
^through  the  SDirii,^  do  'mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  boay.*  It  puts  *  temper- 
ance '  into  the  list  of  the  *frtdts  of  the 
Spirit.*  Now  there  cannot  bo  an 
apple  without  an  apple-tree ;  nor  can 
we  '  fi^ather  grapes  of  thorns.*  That 
which  is  a  matter  of  neceseity  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  *  fruit  of  the  Spirit.'* 
Neither  is  that  reformation  which 
men  mav  accomplbh  by  repressing 
one  of  their  sins  from  appearing  in 
their  life,  to  be  confoundea  with  that 
repentance,  that  turning  from  all  sin 
to  God,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Uolj 
Ghost." 

The  writer  takes  it  for  granted,  we 
presume,  that  the  "  temperance " 
which  the  gospel  puts  into  the  list 
of  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  is 
moderatioH  in  alcoholic  drinks;  but 
the  "  temperance "  we  think  the 
gospd  puts  into  the  list  of  "the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  is  entire 
abstinence  from  them.  What  is  tem- 
perance ?  The  proper  ueeofaU  (hings^ 
not  the  moderate  use  of  all  things,  for 
then  the  moderate  use  of  opium  would 
be  temperance.  The  dietetic  and 
moral  temperance  of  the  gospel  is, — 
from  things  evil  to  the  body  and 
mind  abstain  ;  things  dtetetically  or 
morally  good,  csb  without  abusing 
them. 

That  "temperance"  which  implies 
the  moderate  use  of  bveet  lawful  and 
good  thing,  whether  it  relate  to  body 
or  mind,  and  which  is  a  "  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,"  total  abstinence  does  not 
profess  to  produce,  any  more  than 
regeneration:  but  surely  this  is  no 
reason  wh^  men  should  take  strong; 
drink,  which  is  physiolo^icsUy  bad. 
To  abstain  from  that,  if  the  tree  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  its  fruits,  is  a  good 
thing ;  and  though  it  is  not  all  that  is 
included  in  gospel  temperance,  yet  we 
feel  greatly  perplexed  if  there  can  be 


strictly  and  properly  Christian  tem- 
perance without  it.  If  alcoholic  drinks 
as  beverages  accord  with  the  healthy 
action  of  the  human  organism,  then 
that  "  temperance,"  which  is  a  '*  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,"  allows  them  in  moder- 
ation :  but  if  they  do  not  accord  with 
the  healthy  action  of  the  human 
frame;  then  that  "temperance,"  which 
is  a  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  requires  the 
entire  discontinuance  of  them,  "  We 
speak  as  unto  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what 
we  say." 

AVho  confounds  the  regeneration 
connected  with  sobriety,  with  "  that 
repentance,  that  turning  from  all  sin 
to  God,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?"  No  one  but  the  writer 
himself.  A  total  abstainer  has  just  as 
much  need  to  "  repent,  and  be  con- 
verted," as  a  drunkard ;  and  for  the 
writer  to  insinuate  that  we  think  or 
teach  that  all  is  inwardly,  morally 
right,  because  outwardly  and  physi- 
cally an  individual  may,  through  total 
abstinence,  be  better,  is  to  "bear 
false  witness  against  his  neighbour." 

Again  he  says,  "We  would  also 
very  seriously  ponder  the  effects  of 
the  modern  scheme  upon  the  most 
solemn  ordinance  of  the  gospel  dis- 

einsation — the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
ave  men  been  prepared  to  receive 
Mw,  or  have  they  found  a  new 
stumbling-block  put  in  their  way  ?" 

Butir^d  has  put  the  "stumbling- 
block  in  their  way?"  Those  who 
sneer  at  the  tender  consciences  of 
reformed  inebriates,  and  refuse  to 
substitute  "toine"  such  as  ITe  drank 
who  said,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me"  for  the  poison  which  goes  under 
the  same  name,  the  taste  of  which 
again  may  be  anything  but  favourable 
to  their  stability  and  piety.  The 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  must  be  as  fit 
an  emblem — nay,  more  so— of  the 
Redeemer's  blood  as  a  fiery,  intoxi* 
eating  drink.  Thousands  of  total 
abstamers  take  the  Lord*s  supper  with 
alcoholic  wine,  and  do  not  "forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together 
round  the  table  of  the  Lordr  but 
they  have  as  much  richt  to  ask  for  the 
"  fruit  of  the  vine,"  believing  it  to  bo 
the  fittest  emblem  of  the  shed  blood, 
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pf  opposite  Tiewfl  have  to  ask 
celebration    of   this  soleinii 
I  with  alcoholic  wine. 
s  look,**  sajs  he,  *'at  another 
he  gospel  positlTclj  enjoins 
people  to  'come  out  from 
le    ungodlj,'    and    to    '  be 
It    distinguishes    '  them 
rxthout '  from  all  such  as  are 
i  enclosure  of  church-fellow- 
reminds  us  that,  as  there 

0  concord  between  Christ 
d,  so  there  should  be  a 
.e  of  distinction  between 
*h  and  the  world.  Now, 
ten  prepared  to  receive  these 
bj  a  sjstem  which  yokes 
.  a  common  cause  processor 
Jie,  the  living  and  the  dead, 

le  bible  teaches  we  are  not 

&te    *'with    them   that  are 

for    mere    companionship 

1  intercourse  and  worldly 
we    believe;    but    that    it 

all  such  associations  for 
out  schemes  of  humanity 
rolence  we  do  not  believe; 
iristians  were  required  to 
Jiej  might  as  well  so  out  of 
.  Must  we  stand  sloof  from 
>cietles.  An  ti- Slavery  So- 
issionary  Societies,  because 
connected  with  them  is  not 
he  enclosure  of  church  fel- 
"  Alas!  for  the  world  and 
if  such  restrictions  are  laid 
iggood.  If  an  individual  had 
>  a  (Utcli,  and  was  unable  to 
himself,  would  the  writer 
lend  a  helping  hand  because 
bo  might  DC  assisting  were 
bin  the  enclosure  of  church 
I?**  Alas!  for  thousands  of 
I  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
lies  of  such  reasoners  I  How 
e  been  prevented  from  being 
''withm  the  enclosure  of 
dknTshi^'*  by  such  articles 
now  renewing,  bjr  the  opjK)- 
profeasors  of  religfion  agamst 
wliich  has  lessened  human 
i  an  incalculable  extent,  we 
0;  bnt  to  see  men  writing  up 
on,  and  frowning  down  total 
ie,  jostifyinff  their  opposition 
tmnd  that  SH  connected  with 
t  **  within  the  enclosure  of 
iUowahip,*'  saTonrt  but  little 
pirit  and  condaot  of  Him 
ni  abont  doing  good,**  and 


who  "came  to  seek  and  save  that 
which  was  lost." 

It  is  difficult  to  read  such  state- 
ments as  the  writer  has  thought  fit  to 
pen,  when  he  speaks  of  the  advocates 
of  total  abstinence  as  being  ^^grace^ 
1pm"  and  ^^handUng  the  word  of 
Ood  deceitfuUjf^  without  indignation. 
Those  who  are  practising  a  selNdenial, 
to  which  the  writer  is  evidently  a 
stranger,  who  are  sacrificing  time  and 
money  to  rescue  their  fellow  creatures 
from  temporal  misery  and  eternal 
woe,  have  far  less  reason  to  <' handle 
the  word  of  Grod  deceitfully"  than 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  uphold 
moderation  in  the  use  of  drinks  which 
are  full  of  danger  to  thousands;  and 
we  think  he  cannot  do  better,  as  he 
"  lives  in  a  glass  house,"  than  to  refrain 
from  "  throwing  stones." 

The  advice  given  in  his  "One 
thought  more"  we  respectfully  re- 
commend him  to  act  upon.  If  "cen- 
soriousness'*  and  hard  speaking  have 
been  connected  with  the  subject  of 
total  abstinence^  it  has  not  been  all 
on  one  side.  We  think  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  many  within  the  church 
with  deep  regret,  and  that  a  portion 
of  writers  for  the  press  still  wage 
war  with  total  abstinence  the  present 
article  furnishes  abundant  proof. 

"In  conclusion,'*  he  says,  "it  is 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  parties  in  the  movement, 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  so  as  not  to 
grieve  some  whom  we  very  highly 
esteem  and  love.  We  have  no  mind 
to  palliate  the  sin  referred  to.  We 
mourn  over  it  as  deeply,  and  as^  ear- 
nestly desire  its  removal,  as  any  living 
man.  But  our  guide  as  to  the  manner 
of  doing  this  is  the  word  of  God." 

That  It  is  difficult  to  write  as  he  has 
done  without  grievinff  some,  we  believe, 
and,  in  fact,  know  that  the  article  in 
question  has  surprised  and  grieved 
many.  Such  an  atUck  upon  total 
abstinence,  which  harmonises  both 
with  science  and  revelation,  could 
not  be  regarded  without  wonder  and 
regret  at  the  present  day;  and  we 
venture  to  tell  him  that,  for  writing 
such  an  article,  which  may  confirm 
many  in  a  practice  perilous  to  their 
present  and  eternal  mterests,  A  is  re- 
aponsihaity  is  great  Eternity  may 
reveal  the  issue  in  a  frightful  form ; 
to  encounter  which  may  make  the 
stoutest  spirit  quail. 
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He  *'has  no  mind  to  palliate  the 
8in  referred  to.*'  That  may  be,  so  far 
as  the  sin  is  concerned ;  but  he  has  a 
mind  to  palliate  the  coarse  of  conduct 
which  leads  to  the  sin,  and  for  which 
every  moderate  drinker  will  thank 
him.  That  he  **  mourns  over  it  as 
deeply,  and  as  earnestly  desires  its 
removal  as  any  living  man,"  we  will 
believe  when  he  gives  us  the  proof. 
If  moderate  drinking  does  not  in  eYGty 
case  precede  and  lead  to  drunkenness, 
what  does  f  If  he  desires  its  removal, 
let  him  show  it  by  acknowledging 
that  in  writing  on  behalf  of  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  he 
made  a  most  serious  mistake,  and  try 
to  undeceive  those  who,  through  him, 
may  be  confirmed  in  a  practice  that 
niay  be  ruinous  to  body  and  soul,  for 
time  and  eternity. 

But  his  *'  guiae  as  to  the  manner  of 
doine  this  is  the  word  of  God."  Let 
him  hold  to  this,  and  we  are  sure  he 
will  have  to  write  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent article  on  the  subject.  Let 
him  take  the   word  of  Q-od  for  his 

fuide,  and  we  do  not  despair  of  his 
ecomingthe  champion  of  total  absti- 
nence. Whether  he  has  taken  *'the 
word  of  (Jod "  for  his  guide,  with 
such  prohibitions  and  warnings  as  it 
contains  against  strong  drink  and 
drunkenness,  and  the  many  instances 
and  examples  of  total  abstinence 
which  it  commends,  we  will  leave 
others  to  judge.  We  will  supply  him 
with  a  few.  "  Who  hath  woe  P  who 
hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contentions? 
who  hath  babblings  ?  They  that  tarry 
long  at  the  wine;  they  that  go  to 
seek  mixed  wine?  Look  not  thou 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it 
giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it 
moveth^  itself  aright.  At  the  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder."  "It  is  not  for  kinss,  O 
Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine,  nor  for  princes  strong  drink: 
lest  thou  drink  and  forget  the  law  and 
pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of  the 


afflicted."  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  ib 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.'*  "  Wine 
and  new  wine  take  away  the  heart." 

^  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early 
in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink;  that  continue  until 
night  till  wine  inflame  them!  And 
the  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and 
pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts. 
But  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation 
of  his  hands.'* 

"Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty 
to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to 
mingle  strong  drink."  "  Be  not  drunk 
with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit." 

The  Nazarites  were  enjoined  to  ob- 
serve total  abstinence.  Abraham, 
Samson,  Saul,  Elijah,  David,  Daniel, 
the  Rechabites,  the  priests,  and  John 
the  Baptist  drank  water,  and  when  we 
consider  that  water  was  provided  by 
Gt>d  for  the  Israelites,  and  commend- 
ed throughout  his  word,  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  taking  it  as  our  guide 
with  reference  to  "  intemperance  and 
its  remedy." 

We  believe  that  men  are  more 
likely  to  direct  their  eye  "  to  the  cen- 
tral point  of  bliss  "  when  they  abstain 
from  strong  drink  than  when  they  in- 
dulge in  it,  moderately  or  immode- 
rately ;  and  while  we  say  of  it.  Look 
not,  touch  not,  taste  not,  we  would, 
earnestly,  as  sin-stung  sinners,  say 
to  all,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
and  proclaim,  as  with  a  trumpet's 
voice,  not  "By  teetotalism  are  ye 
saved,"  but  "  Bv  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith;"  for  "God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlastinsr 
life."   .      .  .P. 

[It  is  right  to  mention  that  the 
above  article  was  forwarded  to  the 
Editors  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,"  but  its  insertion  was  de- 
clined.— ^Ed.] 


EXPOSITION  OF  MATHEW  XIIL 

{Ckfneludedjrom  page  117.) 
Tbic  fandamental  error  of  Mr.  E.  (I 
hope  he  will  pardon  (he  words)  is,  that  he 


explains  some  scriptnres  according  to  a 
system  of  spiritual  (rather,  mystic)  mter- 
pretatioD,  which  is  so  much  in  vogne  at 
present,  and  which,  I  scrapie  not  to  say, 
would,  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
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et  aad  destroy  erery  restige  of 
anicj,  bat  which  its  adyocates 
t  CO  carry  ont,  bat  make  a  Tcry 
unreasooable,  and,  I  noed 
,  merely  haman  distinction, 
between  ditferent  prophecies, 
facts  of  the  same  prophecy. 
ere  can  be  no  agreement  be- 
expositor*!  exposition,"  and 
I  of  this  chapter  in  Matthew, 
ite  opposed  to  the  so-called 
piritual  interpretation,  and 
•re  say  little  to  his  expUna- 
1th  Isaiah,  and  the  other  pro- 
he  notices.  No  one  donbts 
>phetical  writings  abound  in 
highly  figurative  expressions; 
a  great  difference  between 
angaage,  and  figurative  or 
terpretation.  Take,  for  in- 
>llowing:— "  Smi^  the  Shep- 
le  sheep  shall  be  scattered." 
itire  language ;  Jesus  was  not 
(hepherd,  nor  were  the  dis- 
\lj  sheep ;  yet,  there  was  a 
lent  in  Gethiemane.  Afigur- 
ent  is  by  no  means  the  neces- 
>f  a  figurative  prediction. 
pie  of  this  unfair  system  of 
erpretation,  is  to  be  found  in 
Dt  generally  received  upon 
32,  33.  '*  And,  behold,  thou 
ive,"  &C.  &c.  "  The  predic- 
n  to  a  virgin  is "  (say  these 
>rs)  **  literal,  but  that  the  son 
pon  David*8  throne  is  figura- 
last  be  understood  to  signify, 
Jl  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his 
d  so  on.  Would  any  one  in- 
of  the  ancient  classics  in  such 
woald  be  ridiculed.  Let  us 
Dt,  and  keep  to  the  same  mode 
;ation  tbroushout  the  whole  of 
paasage.  If  the  latter  part  of 
5  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
B  the  former,  then  Mr.  E.'s  ex- 
»f  laa.  zL  and  other  prophecies 
groond;  if  the  former  be  in- 
la  the  latter,  then  we  may  in- 
ere  was  no  miraculous  concep- 
irhat  is  said  on  this  subject, 
fim  should  have  a  son,  means 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  pure 
iith,  which  took  place  in  the 
ay.  I  wonld  ask  such  com- 
,  where  they  had  the  necessary 
take  op  a  single  nrophecy,  and 
that  one  part  snonld  have  a 
d  another  a  figurative  accom- 
f  Oh,  they  reply,  «  We  know 
if  that  the  one  part  is  literal." 
know  that  both  will  have  a 
oiDptifhmeDt. 

ooks  for  a  flsnntlTe  fulfilment 
pheeiai  he  refen  to  in  the  evan- 
of  Uie  world;  I,  on  the  con- 


trary, look  for  a  literal  accomplishment 
when  the  Lord's  earthly  kingdom  shall 
be  established.  The  worid  lies  in  the 
arms  of  the  Wicked  One,  and  will  never 
receive  the  gospel,  but  will  wax  worse 
and  worse,  until  its  wickedness  culminates 
in  the  person  of  anti-Christ,  whom  the 
Lord  will  consume,  not  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  but  by  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming.  Compare  2  Thess.  ii.  8  with 
Isa.  xi.  4,  9.  Mr.  E.  remarks  on  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  that  that  denotes  its  spirituality. 
I  say,  no:  it  means,  without  ordinary 
human  agency ;  i,  e.,  it  negatives  his  no- 
tion. 

Some  good  brother  may  turn  round 
and  say — What,  are  we  not  to  go  forth 
and  preach  the  gospel?  Tes,  by  all 
means,  go  forth,  preach  Christ  crucified, 
present  him  as  the  only  Saviour,  the  only 
hope  for  the  sinner,  and  be  earnest,  dili- 
gent, fearless,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
at  hand ;  go  into  the  highways,  the  hedges, 
and  the  ditches^  and  compel  them  to  come 
in. 

Mr.  E.  passes  over  the  first  two  parables ; 
thev  contain  *<  nothing  of  importance;" 
and  remarks  that  in  the  last  two— the 
tree  and  the  leaven — '*  the  same  method 
of  mingling  scripture,"  &c.  ice.    If  he 
means  that  I  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Saviour     illustrated    the    kingdom    in 
Ezekiel  xvii.  by  those  parables,  he  is 
mistaken:  the  kingdom  in  Ezekiel  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  parables 
are  not  identical,  nor  are  they  said  to  be 
in  the  exposition ;  so  that  he  puts  a  wrong 
construction  upon  my  words,  and  then  tells 
me  I  contradict  myself.  I  said  the  tree  ex- 
hibits the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  greilt 
earthly  power,  and  to  prove  this  brought 
forward  the  fact  that  a  tree  is  always  the 
symbol   of   an  earthly  power,  without 
entering  into  the  moral  character  of  the 
thing  symbolised,  and  produced  two  or 
three  instances.  Therefore,  in  the  parable 
an  earthly  power  is  set  forth  by  the  tree. 
If  he  will  consider  them  identical^  the 
mistake  is  his,  not  mine.    He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  kiuffdom  at 
all;  certainly  he  is  at  Hberty  to  torm  his 
own  opinion.   His  idea  of  this  parable  is, 
that  it  is  a  beautiful  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  the  rise,  progress,  and  universal 
spread  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the 
world;  but  he  forgeU  that  it  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  ear^,  left  in  charge  of 
men,  who  soon  fell  asleep,  with  an  active 
enemy,  who  at  once  sows  taretf  and  this 
is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  evil.    Are 
taru  a  beautiful   symbol    of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom?  Alas!  it  is  a  trae  but 
lad  picture  of  it  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought 
to  be.    He  says  the  birds  are  a  "boauti- 
M  2 
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M  emblem  of  the  pnrit^  of  the  members 
of  his  kingdom."  This  is  utterly  nnscrip- 
taral.  I  ask,  ought  not  the  birds  to  re- 
ceire  a  homogeneous  explanation,  unless 
express  reason  be  shown  to  the  contrary? 
Bead  the  4th  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
Lord's  explanation  in  the  19tn  verse :  does 
the  Lord^s  explanation  of  the  symbol 
agree  with  Hjt.  £.'s  idea?  Another 
misconception  is,  that  he  says  the 
Saviour  is  said  in  the  exposition  to  have 
used  leaven  to  denote  his  kingdom.  No: 
the  Lord  used  leaven  kid  in  the  meal  to 
represent  a  certain  aspect  of  the  **kingdom 
of  heaven.**  It  is  well  to  use  right  phrases. 
I  repeat,  leaven  everywhere  else  symbo- 
lises evil,  and  here  evidently  it  means  a 
system  of  doctrine  which  should  pervade 
a  certain  defined  mass ;  just  as  the  pre- 
ceding parable  described  that  which  wajs 
little  rising  to  great  prominence  and 
power  in  the  eartl^  so  as  to  shelter  others. 

Whether  the  birds  who  are  sheltered 
are  pure  or  impure,  whether  the  leaven 
means  good  or  evil,  needs  no  great  light 
of  scriptural  knowledge  to  determine. 

The  id^is  which  Idr.  £.  gives  to  these 
parables  are  not  borne  out  by  any  other 
scripture.  The  arguments  in  the  expo- 
sition  I  believe  are  scriptural;  Mr.  E.'s 
statements  are  foundea  upon  human 
theory  merely. 

The  remaming  remarks  in  his  letter 
are  sufficiently  replied  to  in  the  former 
part  of  this.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
thank  him  for  his  charity  in  not  wishing 
to  charge  me  with  a  wilnd  perversion  of 
divine  truth,  and  to  say  that  it  is  his 
opinion  mer^y  that  the  Lord  has  been 
sadly  misrepresented  by  the  exposition 
of  Matthew  xiii. 

Praying  that  both  he  and  I  may  h% 
Uoght  the  truth  by  the  Spirit, 

I  remain,  yours,  B.  B. 

BEPLY  TO  "aToBKSHIBE 

TBtTSTEE.** 
DsiJK  Sib,— In  the  Methodist  Kew 
Conne^on  Maffazine  for  December, 
1854, 1  n^ade  a  few  remarks  respecting 
Mr.  Martin's  able  pamphlet  on  ''The  Or- 
ganisation of  the  Keform  Societies." 
Among  these  rem^k^  are  the  following: 
—''In  reply  to  the  question  why  the  New 
Connexion  with  its  liberal  constitution 
has  not  increased  more  largely,  Mr. 
Martin  specifies  several  weighty  reasons. 
To  the  reasons  he  states  may  be  added 
another,  namely,  the  annual  loss  we  sus- 
tain by  the  removal  of  members  to  places 
where  we  have  no  societies,  these  mem- 
ber^ in  ffeneral,  joining  the  Old  Con- 
nexion. But  Mr.  Martin  goes  further 
than  this.  With  the  utmost  frankness, 
.  he  does  the  New  Connexion  justice.  He 
states  A  fact  which  shows  that  the  ques- 


tion itself  is  founded  in  misapprehension 
•and  prejudice.  These  are  his  words :— 
*In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  beg  to  re- 
mark, and  no  doubt  the  statement  will 
startle  some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
the  New  Connexion  has  increased  its 
numbers  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
parent  body,  as  anyone  may  see  by  com- 
paring the  statistics  of  each  Connexion.' 
As  Mr.  Martin  has  not  given  the  statis- 
tics, I  will  supply  them.  In  1798,  the 
first  year  after  the  division,  our  numbers 
were  5,037:  in  1854  our  numbers  are 
21,141,  from  which  it  appears  that  our 
numbers  have  increased  993,  mare  than 
fourfold.  In  1798,  the  numbers  in  the 
Old  Connexion  were  113.698;  in  1854, 
the  numbers  in  Great  Britain  are  264,168 ; 
in  Ireland,  19,233;  in  France^  1,098;  in 
Canada,36,323;  in  foreign  stations,94,520, 
total,  415,342,  showing  that  the  increase 
is  39,450  less  than  fourfold.  If  we  take 
the  comparison,  four  jtan  later,  which 
seems  only  fair,  seeing  it  was  not  till  then 
that  the  New  Conne»on  was  properly 
consolidated,  the  result  will  be  found 
more  fully  in  our  favour.  In  1802,  our 
numbers  were  5,070,  which,  set  against 
21,141  in  1854,  gives  an  increase  of  861 
more  than  fourfold.  In  1802,  the  nnm- 
bers  in  the  Old  Connexion  were  125,593, 
which,  set  against  415,342  in  1854,  gives 
an  increase  of  87,030  less  than  fomfold." 

A  ffentleman,  who  signs  hinftself  "  A 
Yorkshire  Trustee^"  has  thought  proper 
to  animadvert  in  somewhat  offensive 
terms  on  the  above  statement  of  statistics. 
He  complains,  in  your  pages,  of  indi- 
viduals ''belauding  their  respective  sys- 
tems," and  states,  that  I  furnish  *'  a  no- 
table instance  of  seal  in  this  questionable 
course."  Whether  my  remarks  justify 
the  language  of  "  A  Yorkshire  Trustee," 
I  will  leave  your  readers  to  determine. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  ask,  why  "A 
Yorkshire  Trustee"  wears  a  mask  ?  Why 
does  he  not  confront  me  with  open  face? 
If  he  is  not  half  ashamed  of  his  special 
pleading  for  Wesleyanism,  why  does  he 
withhold  his  name? 

"A  Yorkshire  Trustee**  infoms  jour 
readers  that  I  cite  the  increase  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  ''as  collateral 
evidence  of  the  superioritv  of  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  ana  discipline  of 
the  body  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  first  Methodist  reformer,  Alexander 
Kilham."*  This  is  altogether  incorrect. 
I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  reads  for  himself.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  largeness  of  relative  increase 
IS  no  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  a  sys- 
tem of  church  government  I  am  not 
prepared  to  concede  that  the  government 
of  tlie  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  is 
the  best  among  Methodists  because  its 
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ineramt  ii  the  Ismit.  I  shonld 
le  in  firroar  of  the  Weslejan  As- 
I  sjstem  if  the  body,  instead  of 
into  decay,  were  in  a  state  of 
mritr.  ifoT  shonld  I  covnt  the 
'  Wesleranism  to  be  scriptural,  if 
VBts  were  tenfold  their  present 
M ▼  statisties  are  not  giTen  for 
oee  assigned  bj  *'  A  Yorkshire 
*  Thej  ate  given  to  rebuke  the 
md  expose  the  falsehood  so  often 
iridelj  dreolated  respecting  the 
inexion.  It  has  been  said  again 
n,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
*w  Connexion  is  a  do-nothing 
mi"  ^ a  stand-still  connexion ;^ 
»  no  progress;"  **it  isTcry  little 
m  tbsua  it  was  at  the  beginning." 
s  I  furnish  show  that  these  re- 
«  foonded  either  in  ignorance  or 
lice,  and  I  fnmtsh  them  for  this 
pose.  Facts  are  stubborn  things. 
uhhre  Tmstee  "  cannot  deny  the 
he  endearours  to  dirert  atten- 
Ptfirom  by  unfairly  ascribing  to 
llogical  obieet  in  setting  them 

rorkahtre  Tmstee"  remarks: — 

mhrsiys  been  argued,  and  per- 
r  without  reason,  that  theoreti- 
syatem  of  the  New  Connexion  is 
perior  to  that  of  the  old,  being 
Bore  liberal  principles,  and  bet- 
ted to  the  wants  and  rights  of 
le."    Thanks  to  ^A  Yorkshire 

for  this  frank  and  comprehen- 
aisaion.  fikirely,  after  acknow- 
Jw  rast  superiority  of  the  New 
on  system  OTcr  the  old  in  liber- 
1  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 

the  people,  he  wili  either  enter 
Tenowship,  or,  at  least,  interpose 
ly  hand  to  shield  it  from  the 
calumny  and  misrepresentation. 

He  takes  quite  another  eonrse. 
b  forth  as  the  champion  of  Wes- 
ly  and  renden  help  to  the  ca- 
n  of  the  New  Connexion.  What- 
liik  of  fais  quixotic  ralour,  I  am 
led  to  denounce  hia  inconsis- 

xUhiie  Trastee"  obserres,  **I 
■tlook  upon  it  as  an  exceed- 
h  Idea,  that  Mr.  Wright  should 
ptopoae  to  found  his  Mlcnlation 
\  i^aapectlfe  numbers  of  the  two 
■»■••  they  appear  on  the  minutes 
n  later  than  1798.  The  effect 
ri|AC  thought  of  Mr.  Wright's  is, 
■pled  with  the  decrease  of  more 
90t  in  the  last  four  years,  to  give 
Minerion  a  disadrantage  in  the 
N»  to  the  tane  of  nearly  150,000 
thaf'AYorkshh-e 

rso 
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Preachers*  Magazine*'  with  sodi  mlgari- 
ties  as  **rich  idea,"  "bright  thought," 
^  to  the  tune  of,"  and  I  hope  that  when 
he  writes  again  he  will  expurgate  hia 
Tocabulary.  But  to  the  point  The 
reader  will  perceire,  that  before  giring 
the  increase  from  1802  to  1854, 1  give 
the  increase  from  1798  to  1854,  and  in 
both  instances  the  figares  show  that  the 
inerease  of  the  New  Connexion  is  more^ 
than  fourfold,  while  the  increase  of  the 
Old  Connexion  is  considerably  Ins  than 
fourfold.  Of  what,  then,  has  "  A  York- 
shire Trustee"  to  complain  ?  He  seems, 
howerer,  to  wish  me  to  reckon  to  the 
adrantage  of  Wesleyanism,  94,000  mem- 
bers driren  from  its  pale.  Tiiis  is  what 
neither  he  nor  I  can  do.  If  Wealeyan- 
ism  will  cast  oat  her  children,  she  mast 
submit  to  the  consequences.  NeTerthe- 
less,  I  may  state  that,  at  a  certain  period 
of  its  history,  the  New  Connexion  lost 
nearly  one-fGarth  of  its  members,  by  the 
expulsion  of  Joseph  Barker  —  theti  a. 
Unitarian,  now  an  infidel  —  from  its 
ministry.  If,  therefore,  "A  Yorkshire 
Trustee"  will  count  the  nearly  one-fourth 
of  its  members  driven  from  Wesleyanisnv 
by  arbitrary  goTcmment,  I  hare  a  right 
to  count  the  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
members  lost  to  the  New  Connexion  by 
maintaining  sound  doctrine.  In  thia 
ease  my  statistics  are  undisturbed,  for 
the  eomparative  numbers  present  the 
same  result.  I  have  farther  to  explain, 
as  stated  in  the  extract  from  **  The  New 
Connexion  Magazine,"  that  I  give  the 
numbers  firom  1802  to  1854,  as  well  as 
those  flrom  1798  to  1854,  because  it  was 
not  till  1802  that  the  New  Connexion- 
was  consolidated,  and  the  fairest  com-- 
psrison  is  from  this  date. 

•*  A  Yorkshire  Trustee"  tells  us,  "It 
is  not  fkir  to  draw  the  parallel  in  this 
manner.  If  made  at  all,  the  early  histonr 
of  the  two  bodies  should  be  compared, 
and  their  relative  increase  calculated 
during  the  infancy  of  each."  I  should 
like  "  A  Yorkshire  Trustee"  to  explain 
how  two  bodies  can  bo  compared  during 
a  period  when  one  of  them  had  no  ex- 
istence. If  Alexander  Kilham  bad  been 
a  contemporary  of  John  Wesley  in  eariy 
life,  and  both  had  gone  out  as  evange- 
lists among  the  masses  of  our  ungodly 
countrymen,  the  one  establishing  a  liberal 
government  for  the  churches  he  formed, 
and  the  other  a  despotic  government,  a 
compwrison  of  results  might  be  made. 
As  it  is,  suoh  a  comparison  is  impossible. 
It  is  utter  folly  to  write  about  compar- 
ing the  increase  of  the  New  Connexion 
during  the  last  fifty  yeaia,  with  the  in- 
crease of  Wesleyanism  during  fifty  years 
before.  Where  are  the  equal  circum- 
•taaoeif     The  land  was  before  Mr« 
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Wesley,  and  the  fields  were  white  for 
the  harvest.  He  had  only  to  pat  in  his 
sickle  and  reap.  It  was  not  thus  when 
the  New  Conneuon  was  formed.  We»- 
leyanism  was  strong :  it  had  great  popo- 
laritj  and  inflaence  ;  its  ministry  was 
effective;  it  had  nohle  chapels  in  our 
large  towns,  with  more  than  100,000 
sealons  members  labouring  to  save  souls, 
and  add  them  to  its  fellowship.  The 
New  Connexion  was  small  and  feeble ; 
its  liberal  principles  were  imperfectly 
understood,  and  greatly  calumniated  ;  it 
^ad  chapels   to   build,  institutions   to 


establish,  and  a  ministry  toform;— erety* 
thing  to  do  in  the  face  of  formidable 
competition.  The  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  things,  it  is  found,  on  compar- 
ing the  two  bodies  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  the  New  Connexion  has  increased 
mofv  than  fourfold,  while  the  increase 
of  Wesleyanism  is  2sfs  than  fourfold, 
should  put  to  silence  "A  Yorkshire 
Trustee,  -  or  if  he  will  speak,  should  in- 
cite him  to  says  "What  hath  God 
wrought?" 

I  remain,  yours  affectionately, 

p.  J.  Wjuqht. 


'$tAts  m  ^ttfrlic  %MxL 


Thb  death  of  the  Csar,  the  most  pro- 
ininent  event  of  the  month,  came  upon 
all  Europe  as  a  surprise.  It  was  not  only 
unexpected ;  it  was  astounding.  That  the 
high  traitor  to  European  peace  and  free- 
dom, the  arch  criminid  whose  ambition 
prompted  him  to  perpetrate  the  outrage 
that  has  "  wrapped  the  world  in  fiames," 
shonld  be  so  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
retribution  that  was  prepared  for  hlin, 
did  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  his 
antagonists;  yet  such  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  difficulty  created  by  him,  that  even 
his  removal  by  the  decree  of  the  Highest 
Power  has  made  little  perceptible  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  contending  parties. 
Notwithstanding  the  amiable  disposition 
and  reported  aversion  to  war  of  the  new 
Emperor,  his  first  manifesto  is  eqnivalent 
to  an*  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  hereditaiy 
policy  of  the  house  of  Romanoff*  which 
aims  to  subjugate  Europe  and  domineer 
over  all  the  world;  and  though  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  different  powers  at  war 
are  met  in  solemn  deliberation  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  ^  safe  and  durable 
peace,"  the  antecedents  of  the  semi^bar- 
barons  nation  which  owns  the  sway  of 
that  house,  forbid  the  indulgence  of  any 
very  sanguine  anticipations  respecting 
the  results. 

Ships,  troops,  and  gun  boats  are  again 
despatched  to  the  Baltic,  to  follow  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  clear  the  sea  and 
keep  possession  of  it,  and  operate  against 
Russia  as  opportunities  present  them- 
selves. An  efiective  campaign  is  ex- 
pected to  ensue. 

The  reports  from  the  Crimea  present 
nothing  decisive  yet.  The  allied  troops 
have  recovered  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  state  of  sickness,  destitution,  and 
severe  suffering,  to  wMch  they  were  re- 


duced bpr  deficient  supplies  and  therigovn 
of  a  Crmiean  winter,  and  with  renewed 
health  and  spirits,  and  the  aid  of  ooo- 
siderable  reinforcements,  are  prepared,  to 
push  with  vigour  "  the  battle  to  the  gates" 
of  the  long  beleaguered  fortress.  Mean- 
time, from  all  accounts,  the  Russians  hare 
made  excellent  use  of  the  time  they  have 
had.  Their  positions  are  strong;  their 
works  amasingly  well  kept  up,  and 
even  advanced;  while  the  roads  of  the 
Crimea  are  oovered  with  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  for  the  supply  and  comfort  of  the 
troops  which  in  augmented  numbers  lie 
posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebaa- 
topol  and  Eupatoria.  Everything  be- 
tokens the  most  strenuoua  effort  on  both 
sides  to  complete  preparations;  and  a  de- 
cisive event  must  soon  occur. 

An  outbreak  of  bad  feeling  among  the 
gold  diggers  in  Australia  has  led  to  a 
conflict  with  the  authorities,  and  to  con- 
siderable bloodshed.  The  tumult  ia 
quelled,  however,  and  no  further  incon- 
veniences are  anticipated— at  present. 
Not  so  with  the  tronbles  of  the  colonists 
at  the  Cape  of  Gpod  Hopj9.  The  Kaffirs 
are  again  unquiet;  blood  has  been  shed 
there  also;  herds  of  cattle  driven  off;'and 
much  anxiety  and  terror  spread  among 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  tne  whole  dis- 
trict. •  The  colonists  seem  determined, 
.  however,  to  meet  the  emergency  with 
spirit,  and  to  settle  this  quarrel  in  their 
own  way. 

}t  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  strifes 
and  wars  of  this  world,  to  the  conquests 
of  the  Son  of  Man—the  true  Prince  of 
Peace.  We  rejoice  that  our  brethren  of 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  are  just 
now  enjoying  the  glorious  privilege  of  an 
extensive  revival  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries.    The  accounts  furnished  in 
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^^MMxioB  Magazine  for  March 
^^Til  gerrices  that  have  been 

SinleT,  Banlem,  Newcastle- 
"Ae,  Longton,  &c.,  bring  to  mind 
^^Qgs  and   saccosses  of  that 

iiun  of  Ood,  the  Rot.  James 
r*  Atone  of  the  meetings  not 
^  Qve  handred  persons  were  con- 
Oh  thit  SQch  seasons  of  refresh- 
nputed  to  all  our  churches  I 
B^a  that  is  now  recommended 

pnrerful  consideration  of  that 
itoa'b?  the  Editor  of  their  Maga- 

''Hoir  shall  the  new  converts  be 
ir  No  doubt  able  and  satisfac- 
fren  will  be  given  to  this  very 
nt  qaestion.  It  is  hoped,  how^ 
It  too  much  attention  will  not  be 
to  the  mere  inquirj,  but  that  the 
loul-saTing  wUl  be  pnrsaed  un- 


remittingly I  for  that  is  the  grand  secret 
of  permanent  increase,  and  solves  the 
problem  without  difficulty.  It  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  those  born  in  a 
revival  should  always  live  in  a  revival. 
Antithetical  savings  of  this  kind  have  a 
very  clever  and  plausible  appearance,  yet 
are  not  therefore  true.  But  the  fire  of 
divine  love  is  essential  to  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  every  sainti  and  if  that  bo 
kindled  most  effectually  and  extensively 
in  the  stir  and  effort  required  to  carry  on 
a  revival,  the  duty  of  Grod*8  people  is 
plain.  Growth  in  grace  is  at  present  pro- 
vided for  in  the  stated  means.  Why 
should  not  extra  or  special  means  be 
always  vigorously  maintained  for  the 
birth  of  souls  f  This,  we  repeat,  is  the 
secret  of  permanent  increase.  x* 
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rua  OP  THE  AaSOCIATlON. 

morary  Secretary  has  forwarded 
following  brief  memoranda: — 

aggregate  Meeting  of  the  Wes- 

uPreaehers'  Mutual- Aid  Asso- 

1  be  held  at  Bristol  on  Monday 

lay,  Jane  4th  and  5th,  for  the 

if  baiiness. 

€iierml  Committee  will  meet  on 

iftemoon,  June  2nd. 

ma  will  be  preached  on  Sunday, 

MM  lunal. 

«eretarief  of  the  Branches  are 

to  aummon  their  members  for 

le of  appointing  representatives, 

lot.  Chavbbrlain,  Hon.  Sec.*' 
•t  the  branch  secretaries  will 
rithont  delay,  to  fnltil  the  re* 
itftined  in  the  last  paragraph, 
t  months  only  have  to  elapse 
B  meeting,  and  only  one  more 
■r  MagMine  can  beJkUg  circu- 
mg  the  brethren  prior  to  its 
p  We  hope  to  be  prepared 
r  puticalar  of  interest  referring 
anal  gathering  of  "brethren  in 
I  imr  next  number. 

OBirnABT  vonoi. 
■  Kareh  lit,  from  eold  caught 
m  fai  the  reeent  storm,  at  Ar- 
r  Sooth  Shields  circuit,  whither 
A  a  few  montha  ago  removed, — 
Vy  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
npwardt  of  twentj  years,  labo- 
iflnooaptahly  held  the  office  of 
in  the  Honghton-le- 


Spring  and  Sunderland  circuits.  His 
brief  sojourn  at  Jarrow  wasyet  sufficient 
to  excite  the  deep  sorrow  alike  of  his 
private  friends  and  of  the  church  at  his 
sudden  removal  from  their  midst  to  the 
calm  repose  of  heaven. 

DIED. 
[It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of 
deaths,  that  the  claims  upon  the  funds 
have  been  very  heavy  of  late,  and  an 
impressive  call  is  made  for  renewed 
efforts  to  maintain  the  Association  in 
its  efficiency ;  but  we  refer  to  the  fact 
now,  not  only  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  benevolent,  but  to  point  out  to 
the  branch  secretaries  the  monotonous 
declaration  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  departed.  We  think 
it  highly  discreditoble  to  the  brethren 
in  the  circniu  where  the  deceased  have 
lived  and  laboured  for  so  many  yearn, 
that  the  only  notice  we  should  have  at 
the  termination  of  their  career  is,  "  died 
in  peace,"  or  "  his  end  was  peace."  Of 
course  we  do  not  object  to  this  state- 
ment :  it  is  a  glorious  fact  to  be  able  to 
state  respecting  any  man,  and  of  itself 
redounds  to  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  con- 
solation and  rejoicing  of  surviving  rela- 
tives; but  when  an  mdiridual  has  been 
"  a  living  epistle,"  "  a  standard  bearer  of 
the  cross,"  for,  it  may  be,  half  a  century, 
and  has  been  on  the  funds  of  this 
association  for  158,  and  in  some  instances, 
upwards  of  SCO  weeks,  it  is  not  the  way  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  those  of  whom 
we  are  to  write  **  blessed,"  nor  is  it  grate- 
ful to  those  whose  efforts  of  benevolenco 
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have  b6«ii  put  forth  to  help  them  in 
their  feebleness  and  decay,  or  rather  to 
help  those  who,  where  thej  resided,  woold 
else,  we  hope,  have  f^lt  it  their  duty  to 
sustain  them,  A  brief  memoir,  or  obit- 
uary notice,  ought  to  be  forwarded 
respecting  every  member  whose  death 
occasions  the  disbursement  of  so  con- 
siderable a  sum  as  the  Association  allows. 
We  trust  that  our  hints  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unheeded,  and  that  a  re- 
formation will  take  place. — Ed.] 

January  80th,  18d5.  Thomas  Atkinson, 
of  the  Malton  Circuit,  aged  83.  Chiim  £4» 
His  end  was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the 
ftmds  108  weeks. 

February  6th,  1856.  John  Rivis,  of  the 
Malton  Circuit,  aged  78.  Citdm  £4.  His 
end  was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the  fnnda 
138  weeks. 

February  18th,  1855.  El^ah  Brettel,  of 
the  Stourbridge  Circuit,  aged  30.  Claim  £8. 
His  end  was  peace. 

Feburary  17th,  1855.  Joseph  Collins,  of 
HartshiU  Common,  in  the  Hinckley  Circuit, 
aged  72.  Claim  £4.  His  end  was  peaceful. 
He  had  been  on  the  funds  158  weeks. 

March  6th,  1855.  Henry  Andrew  Vivian, 
of  Cambouine^  aged  62.  Claim  £8*  His 
end  was  triumphant. 

March  11th,  1855.  William  Smith,  of  the 
Dursley  Circuit,  affed  71.  Claim  £8.  His 
end  was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the  fimds 
11  weeks. 

February  7th,  1866.  Isabella  Bumham, 
of  the  North  Shields  Cux:uit,  aged  69. 
Claim  £4.    Her  end  was  peace. 

March  3nd,  1855.  Elizabeth  Wright,  of 
the  Doncaster  Circuit,  aged  67.  Claim  £4, 
Her  end  was  gloriously  triumphant 

DOKATXONS,    Honorary    Subscriptions' 

STC.,  RBCBIVED  BT  THB  TrEASUBSR,  TO 

March  17,  1856:— 
bm.  BoDflmy  Member,   hdi  Honoivy  OooMbaftor. 
Erratum: — In  January  Number,  £  «.  dL 

for    Mr.    PurdoB,    read    Mrs. 

Pindon,  Leeds,  ann.  sub.,  6s. 
G.  Watson,  Esq.,  hm.,  Leeds,  £1; 

Mr.  W.  Edwards,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 

Mrs.   W.    Edwards,    hm.,  do., 

£1  Is 8    2    0 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  hm.,  Windsor, 

£1  Is. ;  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  hm., 

hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. 3    2    0 

Mr.  J.   Pape,    hm,,  Workington, 

£1  Is. ;  Mr.  Weyham,  don.,  10s. ; 

Mr.  Jos.  Cape,  do.,  6s.:   Mrs. 

Chater,do.,48.6d. 2    0    0 

Mr.Geo.Harri8,  hm.,  Southborongh, 

Tonbridge  Wells  Circuit,  £1 ;  Mr. 

Alfred  Gold,  he.,  Botherfleld,  do., 

10s.  6d. 1  10    6 

Miss  Wright,  hm.,  Bristol    ...  1    0    0 
Mr.  B.  Hardy,  Watton,  hm.,  Swaff- 

ham  Circuit,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Love, 

hm.,  Castleham  do.,  £1  Is.  .  .2  2  0 
Mr.  Herbert,  snh.  card,  Scraying^ 

ham,   Malton    Circuit,  46. 4£; 

MxB.  Beale,  don.,do.,  do.,  6s.    .0    9    4 


Mr.  R.  Carter,  hm.,  Buckingfaan.  £  a.  d 
£5  5s.;  Mrs.  Carter,  hm.,  do., 

£1U ....660 

Mr.  B.  a  Chadbom,  hm.,  Ripley 
Curcuit,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Thos.  Slack, 

hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. 2    2    0 

G.  Gregory,  Esq.,  hm.,  Fisherton 
Mills,  Salisbury  Circuit,  £1  Is. ; 
Samuel  Whitchurch,  Esq ,  hnu. 
North  Chayfofd,  Hants,  £1  ..210 
Mr.  J.  Upton,  hm.,  Daventry  Cir- 
cuit, £1  Is. ;  Mr.  F.  T,  Clarke, 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Proceeds  of  Tea 
Me^ng  at  Rugby,  £8  11a  8d.  10  M  8 
Mr.  W.  Rhodes,  hm.,  Doncaster 
Circuit,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  W.  Morley, 
hm.,  do.,  £1;  Mr.  Wood,  don., 

dcj^s. 260 

Mr.  Thos.  England,  hm.,  Snalth 
Circuit,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  James 
Beachell,  RawcliffB  Grange,  do., 
£Ila. ;  Mr.  Robert  England,  he., 

Snaith,  lOs.  6d. 2  12    6 

C.  F.  H.,  per  Bro.  John  Grigg, 

Southport        10    0 

George  Stovin,  Esq..  Sotby,  hnh, 
Louth  Circuit,  per  Wm.  Harris  .110 
NoTE.—This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  Ac,  mayhppear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  &  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasui!er 
from  the  various  Circuits. 


RnOlTAIICBS  BBCSrVBD  BT  TttR  TrxA- 

lURBR  TO  Fbbbuart  17,  1856:  — Tavi- 
stock,  £8  6s. ;  Driifield,  £3  Os.  6d. :  HolywelL 
£1 16s.;  Frome,  £4  Is.  6d.;  Chelsi,  loiT 
Denby  Dale,  £1  19s. :  Sheemees,  £L  Is. : 
Runcorn,  £1 16s.  9d. ;  Leicester,  £8  6a.  Sd-i 
Sunderland,  £5  6s.;  St.  Agnes,  £1  Is. 
Rotherham,  £6  2s.  6d. ;  Ripon,  £2  lis, 
Whitehaven,  16s.;  Glossop,  £1  16s.  6d.4 
Bath,  £8  16s. ;  Guemsev,  £1  4s. ;  Wednee^ 
bury,  £1 18s.;  Mansfield,  £2  17a  ;  SpaM- 
big,  £8  16s.;  Hexham,  £2  Ua.;  Ozfoid, 
£1 13s. ;  Rochester,  £2  8s.;  Belper,£96a,4d^ 
MerthvT  Tydvil,  l5s.;  Bramley,  £13  48.: 
Bamsley,  £7  6s.  6d.;  Louth,  £9  17a.  6d.: 
Thame,  £1  7s.;,  Axminstcr,  18s.;  York, 
£2  18s. ;  Derby,  £4  18s.  6d. ;  Halifax! 
£1 18s. ;  Cromfofd,  £7  Os.  6d. ;  Holmfirth, 
£2  3s.  6d.;  Hungerford,  £8 14a.;  Penrith, 
£1 16s. ;  Manchester,  £8 19s. ;  Lannoestoe^ 
£1  13s.;  Longton,  £44  lOs.;  Burton-on- 
TVent,  «2  13s.  6d  ;  Brmdfonl,  £3  Sa.  6d.; 
Wantage, £1  Is.;  High  Wycombe, £2  ISs.; 
Leighton  Buzzard.  £6 ;  Melton  Mow- 
bray, £4  4s. ;  Refford  East,  £2  9s.  6d. ; 
Shepton  Blallet,  £4  4s.  6d.;  Kiiigton! 
£6  3s.  6d.;  Framlingham,  £1  Ts.;  Thet- 
ford,  £3  9s.  lid;  BamsUple,  £1  19s.; 
Burmingham,  £10;  Bromsgrove,  £1  4s.; 
Scarborough,  £2  9s.;  Grantham,  £L  4s  ; 
GhinpiuffNorton,  £4  128.  6d. ;  Kinmrood, 
£2  8s.;  Wanington,  £1  Is.  8d.  rcEatteriZ 
£1  16s.;  Chesterfield,  £9  148.;  Deviz^ 
£1  7s.;  Taunton,  12s.;  Preston,  £12  18a. 
Camborne,  £1  16s. ;  Hhid,  St,  £3  4s.  9d. 
Oldham,  £lls.;  Sowerby  Bridge,  £14s. 
Brigg.  £1  16s.;  Exeter,  £3  lis.  6d, 
Stamferd,  £1  7s. ;  Pickering,  £1 18s. 
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k  SERMON   ON   THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF 

RUSSIA. 

RLITEaBD   AT   COTORAVE,   IN   THE    NOTTINGHAM   SOUTH   CIRCUIT,  ON 
SUXDAY    BYENINO,    MARCH   4,    1855,    BY   WILLIAM    B.   CARTER. 

(Hymns,  442,  447,  41.— Lesson,  Isaiah  xiv.) 
"  I  made  the  nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I  cast  him  down  to 
U  vitji  them  that  descend  into  the  pit."— Ezekiel  zzzi.  16. 

I.  1.  GoD*s  moral  government,  in  general,  is  administered  silently 
iid  onofasaerved ;  the  operation  of  its  laws  being  seldom  apparent.  He 
hs  connected  cause  aod  effect,  principles  and  results,  conduct  and  conse- 
qienoes  together ;  and  effects  are  springing  out  of  causes,  results  issuing 
fioo  principles,  and  consequences  following  conduct,  constantly  and  neces- 
ariiy,  whether  noticed  by  men  or  not. 

A  course  of  vice  and  sensual  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  any  one, 
nninably  undermines  the  constitution,  however  strong  it  be,  smites  the 
Auoe  with  debility  and  disease,  and  hastens  both  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  aod  the  paralysis  of  the  mind,  bringing  the  former  to  an  early  grave, 
nd  the  Utter  to  a  miserable  eternity.  Extravagant  expenditure  beggars 
a  man's  estate,  and  brings  him  to  poverty.  '^  Idleness  clothes  a  man 
with  rags."  Deception  and  imposition  ruin  a  man's  reputation,  and 
ndooe  hiin  to  wretchedness  and  want.  The  principles  in  operation  in  all 
these  eases  are  hid  from  view,  and  their  results  arrest  the  attention  only 
ef  the  reflecting  and  observant. 

2.  Sometiines,  however,  events  occur  which  startle  and  astonish  all. 
Ged  oomes  out  of  his  place  to  punish  flagrant  transgressors,  and  to  show 
Us  Abhorrence  of  iniquity.  The  most  fearful  instance  of  this  upon  record 
k  that  of  the  antediluvian  world.  When  ''  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
■cas  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
cboughti  of  his  hmrt  was  only  evil  continually,"— that  "  the  earth  was 
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corrupt,  and  filled  with  violence,"  and  that  "all  flesh  had  corrapted  his 
way  upon  the  earth,"  (Gen.  vi.  5,  11,  12,)  he  swept  away  the  whole 
species,  except  one  family  that  was  righteous  before  him,  with  a  universal 
flood. — (Gen.  vii.  23.)  When  the  wickedness  of  "Sodom  and  Gromorrah, 
and  the  cities  about  them,"  had  become  so  detestable  and  horrible  that 
"  the  cry  of  them  was  waxen  great  before  the  Lord,"  he  "  rained  upon 
them  brimstone  and-  fire  out  of  heaven,"  making  them  an  "  eternal 
example"  of  his  wrath.— (Gen.  xix.  13,  24;  Jude  7.)  In  later  times, 
the  idolatry,  cruelty,  and  other  crimes  of  Egypt  and  her  king  were 
visited  with  unexampled  plagues,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  king  and 
army  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. — (Exodus  vii.  to  xiv.)  When  the 
idolatrous  Assyrian  monarch,  Sennacherib,  in  the  pride  and  stoutness  of 
his  heart,  blasphemed  Jehovah  and  reproached  and  threatened  his  people, 
an  angel  of  the  Lobd  was  soon  commissioned  to  make  a  speedy  example  of 
him  and  his  wicked  warriors.  A  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  them 
were  smitten  with  death  in  one  night,  and  the  raving  monarch  himself  was 
killed  by  two  of  his  own  sons,  whilst  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  his 
idol  at  Nineveh,  the  royal  city.— (3  Eingsxix.  35-37 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  36-38.) 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  insuiferable  pride  of  his  heart, 
and  his  cruelty  to  his  captives,  and  oppression  of  the  poor,  was  smitten 
with  madness  and  driven  from  human  society. — (Dan.  iv.  27-33.)  Bel- 
shazzar,  when,  at  a  great  banquet,  he  profaned  the  sacred  vessels  that  his 
grandfather  had  taken  out  of  the  Lord's  house  at  Jerusalem,  his  courtiers, 
wives,  and  concubines  drinking  out  of  them  whilst  they  gave  praise  to 
their  idols  and  images,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
mysterious  hand,  writing  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  his  palace, 
declaring  his  speedy  doom  :  in  that  night  he  fell  by  the  sword,  and  his 
empire  was  taken  by  the  Median  King,  Darius. — (Dan.  v.  1-31.)  Herod, 
the  King  of  Judea,  when  he  had  persecuted  the  infant  church  of  Christ, 
and  put  one  apostle  to  death,  and  imprisoned  another,  having  arrayed 
himself  in  unusual  splendour,  and  delivered  an  oration  at  the  close  of 
which  the  people  shouted,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God,  and  not  of  a  man,'' 
was  instantly  smitten  with  a  loathsome  disease  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
^^  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory :  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost."— (Acts  xii.  1-4,  21-28.)  To  come  to  our  own  days, 
or  near  upon  them,  how  remarkable  was  the  case  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
uncle  of  the  present  sovereign  of  France,  who,  having  risen  to  empire, 
waded  through  seas  of  blood  in  a  career  of  conquest,  oonvulsed  and  terri- 
fied all  Europe,  and  shook  the  world ;  lost  an  army  by  the  imexpected 
severity  of  an  early  winter,  then  lost  an  empire,  became  a  captive,  was 
banished  to  an  island  of  a  distant  ocean,  and  ended  life  in  ignominious 
exile.  And  to  these  examples  may  now  be  added»  at  a  time  and  under 
circumstances  the  most  remarkable,  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

8.  To  a  sovereign  of  great  power  and  large  dominion  was  addressed 
prophetically  the  chapter  that  supplies  our  text  for  the  present  discourse » 
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inghim  with  a  similar  doom  to  that  which  had  overtaken  another 
n  of  &r  greater  power  and  dominion  than  he.  The  threatened 
e  was  the  King  of  Egypt.  The  soyereign,  whose  doom  was  set 
the  sample  of  what  awaited  him»  was  a  monarch  of  the  Assyrian 
probably  Sennacherib.  It  could  not  be  Nebuchadnezzar,  because 
h1  after  Ezekiel  wrote ;  and  the  case  of  Sennacherib  might  pro- 
represented  after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel  in  this  chapter. 
2;Teataess,  splendour,  arrogance,  and  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
are  described  in  the  form  of  a  most  beautiful  and  instructive 
;  the  growth,  flourishing,  and  felling  of  a  magnificent  cedar 
on,  the  orash  of  whose  fall  shook  the  whole  mountain,  rang 
the  forest,  and  was  re-echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills.  We 
it  over  without  comment :  listen ;  and  mark  the  grandeur  oi 
ription : — 

I  of  man,  speak  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  his  mul- 
^hom  art  thou  like  in  thy  greatness  ?  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was 
in  Lebanon,  with  &ir  branches,-  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud, 
high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  The 
nade  him  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with  her  rivers 
round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  little  rivers  unto  all  the 
;he  field.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees 
Ady  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became 
saase  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot  forth.  All  the 
heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches 
he  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his 
dwelt  all  great  nations.  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness, 
Dgth  of  his  branches :  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters.  The 
I  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him :  the  fir  trees  were  not 
boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches ;  nor 
in  the  garden  of  Ood  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty.  I  have 
m  fiEur  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches ;  so  that  all  the  trees  of 
tiat  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him. 
erefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Because  thou  hast  lifted  up 
D  height,  and  he  hath  shot  up  his  top  among  the  thick  boughs, 
heart  is  lifted  up  in  his  height ;  I  have  therefore  delivered  him 
hand  of  the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen  (oTy  of  the  nations) ;  he 
•ely  deal  with  him  :  I  have  driven  him  out  for  his  wickedness. 
angers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  off,  and  lefk 
Mm  the  mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen, 
boaghs  are  broken  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  land ;  and  all  the 
f  the  earth  are  gone  down  fi-om  his  shadow,  and  have  left  him. 
pon  bis  ruin  {his  fallen  mass)  shall  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  upon  his  branches :  to 
that  none  of  all  the  trees  by  the  waters  exalt  themselves  for  thenr 
neitber  shoot  np  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs,  neither  their 
Old  vp  in  their  height,  all  that  drink  water:   for  they  are  all 
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delivered  unto  death  to  the  nether  parts  of  the  earthy  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  of  men,  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  In  the  day  when  he  went  down  to 
the  grave  I  caused  a  mourning'.  I  covered  the  deep  for  him^  and  I 
restrained  the  floods  thereof,  and  the  great  waters  were  stayed :  and  I 
caused  Lebanon  to  mourn  for  him,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  fainted 
for  him.  I  made  the  nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I 
cast  him  down  to  hell  with  them  that  descend  into  the  pit :  and  all  the 
trees  of  Eden,  the  choice  and  best  of  Lebanon,  all  that  drink  water,  shall 
be  comforted  in  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth.  They  also  went  down 
into  hell  with  him,  unto  them  that  be  slain  with  the  sword ;  and  they 
that  were  his  arm,  that  dwelt  under  his  shadow  in  the  midst  of  the 
heathen.  To  whom  art  thou  thus  like  in  glory  and  in  greatness  among 
the  trees  of  Eden  ?  Yet  shalt  thou  be  brought  down  with  the  trees  of 
Eden  unto  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth :  thou  shalt  lie  in  the  midst  of 
the  uncircumcised  with  tbem  that  be  slain  by  the  sword.  This  is 
Pharaoh,  and  all  his  multitude,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  Sennacherib  as  being  probably 
the  one  intended  by  this  allegory,  2  Kings  xix.  35-37  : — ^^  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  :  and 
when  they  (the  Israelitas)  rose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were 
all  dead  corpses.  So  Sennacherib  King  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went 
and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezar  his  sons  smote  him  with  the  sword :  and  they  escaped  into  the 
land  of  Armenia.  And  Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead."  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years  intervened  between  these  tremendous 
events  and  the  date  of  that  sublime  allegory  which  I  have  read  to  you; 
and  though  the  allegory  and  the  history  do  not  answer  to  each  other  in 
every  particular,  we  can  ^j.  upon  no  other  case  upon  record  so  likely  as 
this  to  be  intended  by  the  prophet.  Terrific  was  the  overthrow  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  strikingly  applicable  to  it  is  that  part  of  the  description — 
''  I  made  the  nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I  cast  him 
down  to  hell  with  them  that  descend  into  the  pit." 

II.  1.  Equally  applicable  is  the  text,  because  as  appropriately  de- 
scriptive, of  the  sudden  termination  of  the  career  of  such  a  personage  as 
the  late  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  position  he  occupied,  the  suddenness 
of  his  fall,  and  the  sensation  created  by  it  among  the  courts  and  nations 
of  Europe,  may  fitly  be  described  in  the  language  and  by  the  imagery 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  language  employed  is 
startling  and  solemn.  One  term  of  the  text,  however,  requires  some 
elucidation—''  I  cast  him  down  to  hell,"  says  God  Almighty :  but  let 
us  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  place  of  perdition  is  intended.  The 
eternal  destiny  of  an  immortal  spirit  is  a  fearful  subject;  we  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  it.  Let  us  not  unnecessarily  pronounce  judgment  upon  a 
soul. 
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.  S.  The  word  hdl  is  the  old  English  representative  of  the  Hehrew 
word  bm9  (*A«oQ,  which  bears  different  meanings,  according  to  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands^  and  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  heart  of  the  earth,  or  a  great  depth  under 
<rroandy — sometimes  the  grave,  the  sepulchre,  or  resting-place  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead, — sometimes  the  realm  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
men,  the  region  of  departed  squls, — and  sometimes  the  place  of  torment, 
the  pit  of  perdition. 

Zophar,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  speaking  of  the  unsearchableness  of  God, 
sajs,  "It  is  high  as  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell; 
what  canst  thou  know  7" — (Job.  xi.  8.)  And  the  psalmist,  referring  to 
the  omnipresence  of  God,  says,  "  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there!" — (Psalm 
cxzzix.  8.)    In  both  these  instances,  the  lowest  depth  of  the  earth  is  to 

be  uiderstood. 

"  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth 
and  deaveth  wood  upon  the  earth,"  says  the  psalmist. — (Psalm  cxh.  7.) 
The  word  rendered  '^  hell "  in  our  text,  is  the  same  as  is  here  rendered 
''the  grave,"  which  is  clearly  its  meaning  in  this  place. 

"  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son,  moummg,"  said  the 
sorrowftt]  old  patriarch,  Jacob,  as  he  looked  upon  the  blood-stained  robe 
of  his  beloved  son,  Joseph. — (Gen.  xxxvii.  35.)  Here,  again,  the  word 
"  the  grave  "  is  the  same  as  is  rendered  "  hell "  in  our  text.  But,  it 
cannot  be  the  receptacle  for  the  body  that  is  intended  here :  for  Jacob 
supposed  his  son  to  have  been  devoured  by  a  ravenous  beast,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  anticipate  that  his  own  body  would  be  laid  in  the 
sepulchre  that,  contained  his  son's  body,  nor  could  he  expect  to  be 
himself  entombed  in  the  bowels  of  a  beast.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits^  in  which  he  expected  to  meet  the  spirit  of  his 
son. 

It  is  declared  that  the  "  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God." — (P.talm  ix.  17.)  In  that  text,  neither  the 
grave  nor  the  place  of  disembodied  spirits  can  be  intended,  becanse  it  is 
troe  with  regard  to  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked,  that  their  bodies 
poto  the  one,  and  their  spirits  to  the  other;  therefore,  the  ''hell" 
intended,  must  be  the  same  as  was  intended  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he 
said  of  a  certain  wealthy,  but  godless  man,  who  had  departed  this  life, 
that  ''  in  hell  be  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments." — (Luke  xvi. 
23.) 

3.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  position,  the  policy,  and  the  fall  of  the  late 
Czar. 

He  ascended  the  throne  in  November,  1825.  He  had  reigned, 
therefore,  twenty-nine  and  a  quarter  years.  His  death  occurred  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  Half  his  life  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  sovereignty. 

His  territary  extended  over  365,000  square  miles ;  that  is,  equal  to 
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a  thonsand  miles  in  lengthy  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  many 
miles  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  in  width.  It  comprised  about  half 
of  Europe,  a  third  of  ABia,  and  a  portion  of  North  America;  making, 
altogether,  about  a  ninth  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

like  number  of  his  tubjeets,  that  is,  the  population  of  his  own 
territory,  as  given  by  one  authority,  was  in  Europe  fifty-eigrht  millions, 
in  Asia  two  mfllions,  and  in  America  fifty  thousand ;  that  is,  in  ail,  a 
little  over  sixty  millions.  Another  authority  states  the  gross  number  at 
a  fraction  short  of  sixty-six  millions  (65,901,800),  or,  nearly  twice  and  a 
half  as  many  as  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(which,  at  the  last  cmsui,  was  27,883,501). 

1^  military  force  of  Russia  was  the  most  gigantic  in  Europe,  and 
thought  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  For  eighteen  months 
past  it  has  resisted  the  combined  forces  of  three  empires,  and  is  not  yet 
subdued. 

The  rdigious  or  eeeleeiaetical  position  of  the  Czar  is  another 
important  circumstance.  He  was  the  recognised  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  the  Pope  is  of  the  Latin  Church.  In  that  character  he 
professed  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  defender  of  "  the  orthodom  faith  ;** 
that  is,  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  a  church  not  a  whit  less  super- 
stitious, corrupt,  idolatrous,  persecuting,  crael,  and  oppressive,  than  the 
Latin  Church  itself.  Like  the  Pope  of  Rome,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
demigod,  entitled  to  honour  and  worship  as  God's  vicegerent.  The 
catechism  by  which  the  subjects  of  Russia  are  trained  from  infancy, 
inculcates  these  doctrines,  requiring,  on  pain  of  damnation,  '^  the  meet 
unqualified  reverence  in  words,  gestures,  demeanour,  thoughts,  and 
actions"  towards  the  Emperor;  ''an  entire,  passive,  and  unbounded 
obedience  in  erery  point  of  view ;''  and  the  "  executing  of  his  commands 
most  rigorously,  without  examination,  doing  everything  willingly, 
without  murmuring."  The  priests  hold  office  and  rank  at  the  will  of 
the  Czar,  receiving  from  him  their  pay,  and  acting  as  his  spiritual  police 
and  delegated  stents. 

His  policy  wis  steadily  and  constantly  aggressivey  like  that  of  his 
pw^enitors.  His  aim  was,  no  doubt,  European  empire.  Many  are  the 
provinces  which  he  had  conquered,  and  added  to  his  dominions;  and  the 
object  of  his  ardent  ambition  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  founding  of  a  new  Greek  empire.  As  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  he 
claimed  the  right  of  interference  between  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and 
some  six  millions  of  his  subjects  professing  the  Greek  faith,  and  contended 
with  the  Latin  Church  for  the  custody  of  certain  buildings  called  ''  The 
holy  places,"  at  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Turkey.  For 
some  time  he  had  cherished  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  dissolution  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  of  obtaining  possession  of  either  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  it ;  and  having  contriyed  a  misunderstanding  between 
himself  and  the  Sultan,  he  despatched  an  army  to  two  principalities 
belonging  to  Turkey,  and  took  possession  of  them. 
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Mark  the  prindplei  involved  in  the  claim  made^  and  the  act  done  by 
him.  There  is  the  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  by  one 
soTereign  against  another,  and  a  direct  robbery  perpetrated  by  one  upon 
the  other.  It  is  as  though  a  meddling  neighbour  were  to  claim  the  right 
to  interfere  between  you  and  some  of  your  x^hildren ;  or,  between  an 
emplojer  and  his  work  people,  and  then  entered  your  house  forcibly  and 
took  possession  of  one  or  two  rooms,  with  all  persons  and  things  found  in 
them. 

England  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  part  in  the  war,  and  of 
ftoipfing  the  progress  of  the  robber.    Self-defence  obliged  her  to  this,  had 
no  higher  motive  drawn  her  forth.  For  if  he  might  seize  two  principalities 
with  ioapunity,  what  should  prevent  his  devouring  all  Turkey  by  piece- 
meal !     And  if  he  might  gradually  absorb  the  dominions  of  one  sove- 
reign, what  was  to  prevent  the  same  process  being  applied  to  those  of 
any  other  ?     Common  safety  requires  that  a  public  robber  be  arrested, 
pomshed,  and  restrained  by  the  public  arm.     All  honour  to  men  who 
plead  for  peace  and  exemplify  their  principles  by  their  practice.     Peace 
oeght  to  be  desired,  sought,  pleaded,  and  prayed  for:  but  universal 
pace,  however  desirable,  will  not  be  possible  until  ^^  the  earth  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.''    Then,  and 
Bot  till  then,  ''  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
Bpears  into  pnming-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation 
neitber  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

I%B  spirit  of  the  Czar  must  not  be  unnoted  by  us.  He  meant  to 
.  Extraordinary  energy  was  displayed  by  him  in  all  his  move- 
Nothing  would  he  abate  from  his  demands  upon  Turkey,  that 
lught  plaoe  his  policy  and  aim  at  the  slightest  disadvantage ;  so  long  as 
heshoold  have  a  man  or  a  musket  remaining  he  declared  himself  resolved 
not  to  yield ;  and  every  instance  of  disadvantage  that  befell  his  army 
fikd  him  with  ungovernable  rage.  What  nameless  horrors  had  he  occa- 
aoned  to  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  men,  not  only  among  the  allies,  but 
of  his  own  subjects  too !  The  slaughter  of  the  Alma,  of  Inkermann,  of 
Bdaklava,  of  Eupatoria,  of  various  places  in  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
Mid  other  scenes  of  conflict ;  the  hewing  down  of  men  with  swords, 
pieremg  them  with  bayonets,  and  blowing  of  them  to  pieces  with  gim- 
powder  and  artillery }  the  privation,  starvation,  disease,  and  misery ;  the 
tvfiil  devastation  of  howling  hurricanes  and  tempestuous  seas;  the 
draadfid  haToe  of  frost — ^rottmg  off  the  members  and  limbs  of  men ;  and 
the  dflvomrmg  toils  of  the  trenches ; — all  co-operating  to  melt  down 
ttmies  of  living  men,  like  snows  dissolving  under  summer's  suns :  what 
m  wwtfol  amount  of  carnage  and  death  has  the  iron  soul  of  one  man  occa- 
ned!  And  cue  of  his  last  acts  was  the  issuing  of  a  ukase  for  arming  the 
vhoie  population  of  the  empire. 

God  now  mm  fit  to  say.  Thus  far  hast  thou  gone,  but  thou  shalt  go 
IS  {Hther.  He  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity ;  he  had  spun 
the  last  Ikvead  of  a  guilty  career.     He  had  not  repented  of  his  deeds ;  he 
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had  not  changed  his  course ;  he  had  not  abandoned  his  projects.  His 
doom  was  at  hand. 

Ood  smote  him  mth  disease.  .It  gained  the  mastery  of  him.  Phy- 
sicians and  medicines  were  useless ;  nature's  resources  were  vain.  In- 
fluenza struck  down  his  strength;  paralysis  of  the  lungs  succeeded,  and 
one  of  the  mightiest  potentates  of  the  world  fell,  not  upon  the  field  of 
conflict,  but  in  his  own  palace;  and  all  his  pomp,  and  power,  and 
majesty  were  smitten  into  the  dust. 

Rapidly  flew  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  borne  along  the  telegraphic 
wires  to  the  courts  and  peoples  of  Europe,  confounding  with  amaze- 
ment, and  striking  with  awe  all  who  heard  it.  The  event  produced  a 
universal  tremor,  which  is  vibrating  onward  upon  winds  and  waves  to 
tbe  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  It  shakes  the  whole  civilised 
world. 

Oontrast  what  he  now  is  with  what  he  lately  was.  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  that  separates  the  visible  and  invisible 
worlds.  Let  us  not  follow  the  soul  to  its  abode :  wherever  it  is,  it  has 
not  now,  any  distinction  of  royalty,  or  any  preeminence  over  others.  We 
leave  it  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  But,  think  of  what  Nicholas  of  Russia 
was  but  one  short  week  ago : — swaying  the  sceptre  over  865,000  miles 
of  territory,  and  sixty-six  millions  of  people;  having  at  his  disposal  the 
mightiest  military  force  in  the  world;  placed  at  the  head  of  a  religion 
that,  with  only  one  exception,  commands  the  largest  number  of  votaries 
of  any  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe ;  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  another 
empire  and  the  creation  of  a  new  one ;  obeyed  and  worshipped  almost  as 
a  god  by  the  millions  of  his  subjects;  inspiring  with  awe  all  who  came 
into  his  presence,  and  accustomed  to  dictate  to  almost  all  surrounding 
sovereigns: — such  is  what  he  was.  What  is  he  now?  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen  I  Description  is  needless.  Which  of  you  would  change 
places  with  him  ?  Would  any  one  of  you  ?  Would  you  ?  "I  made  the 
nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I  cast  him  down  to  hell 
with  them  that  descend  into  the  pit." 

III.  With  a  voice  of  thunder  such  an  event  peals  in  the  ears  of  our 
souls.  *'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  Let  it  remind  us  o. 
some  of  the  great  truths  of  divine  >  revelation,  which  men  are  too  apt  to 
forget,  or  practically  to  disregard.  And,  my  dear  jBriends,  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say.    We  observe,  then, 

IHrst,  That  God's  moral  oovbri^mekt,  like  the  MECHAmcAL 

GOYBRN VENT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  UNIVERSE,  IS  INFINITELT  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE AND  PERFECT.  Nations,  princes,  communities,  and  individuals,  all 
are  within  its  sphere.  No  monarch,  however  great  and  lofty,  is  too 
great  to  be  amenable  to  it;  no  individual,  however  obscure,  is  too  insig^ 
nificant  to  be  reached  by  it.  Every  act,  word,  thought,  and  motive  of 
every  person  is  comprehended  by  it.  Let  us  leave  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  all  others,  and  fix  thought  upon  ourselves.  God's  eye  is  at  this 
moment  upon  you,  marking  your  thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires ;  he 
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knows  what  you  think  and  feel-  The  thought  you  have  never  uttered, 
the  wish  you  have  never  breathed  to  any  one,  the  deepest  and  most 
hidden  secret  of  your  soul,  his  eye  sees ;  it  penetrates  the  darkest  cham- 
ber of  the  heart.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  thought  or  a  motive  can  elude 
his  scrutiny,  or  escape  the  application  of  his  law. 

Secondly,  God  holds  all  men  besponsible  for  their 
TALSKTS,  their  POSSESSIONS,  AND  THEIR  POSITION.  Whatever  talents 
jou  have,  they  were  not  created  by  you.  God  bestowed  them,  and  they 
are  his.  He  gives  you  no  leave  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  sin^ 
but  claims  their  occupation  in  his  own  service.  They  may  not  be 
prostituted ;  they  may  not  be  abused ;  they  may  not  be  alienated  from 
God  who  gave  them.  And  that  which  you  possess,  whatever  it  be,  is  it 
yours  or  God's  ?  It  was  made  out  of  his  earth ;  it  came  from  his  hand ; 
he  gave  you  power  to  receive  it ;  is  it  not  his  ?  And  that  which  is 
6od*8  you  may  not  employ  in  whatever  way  you  please ;  if  you  do,  God 
will  reckon  with  you  for  the  wrong.  Use  it  for  his  glory,  as  his  word 
directs;  then  will  his  blessing  attend  it,  and  an  everlasting  reward 
follow  it.  God,  too,  has  placed  you  tvhere  you  are.  You  sustain 
different  relations  to  others,  as  a  father,  a  child,  a  husband,  a  wife,  a 
neighbour,  a  friend,  or  other  relations.  Correspondent  duties  devolve 
upon  you.  Wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  do,  God  is  looking  at 
jon  to  see  whether  you  discharge  the  duties  of  the  relations  you  sustain 
to  others,  in  a  right  way ;  whether  you  try  to  please  him  in  all  you  do, 
and  not  to  please  yourself.  He  will  not  wink  at  wrong,  at  oppression, 
at  cmelty,  at  unrighteousness  against  any ;  for  he  requires  that  we 
^render  unto  all  their  dues." 

Tktrdly,  God  will  stop  every  man's  career  at  whatever 
MoiCBzvT  HE  PLEASES.  He  asks  neither  prince  nor  peasant  when  he  will 
consent  to  die.  No  man  knows  when  his  course  will  end.  How  often 
does  the  fiat  go  forth,  without  a  moment's  warning,  to  summon  a  soul 
into  eternity.  A  few  short  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
gospel  ministers,  one  belonging  to  our  own  body,  the  gifted  Dr. 
Beaumont,  was  called  away  from  the  pulpit  at  the  head  of  a  large 
congregation,  immediately  after  having  commenced  public  service.  The 
late  Czar  had  a  few  days'  notice,  and  only  a  few ;  his  fall  was  almost  as 
sudilen  and  unexpected  as  if  it  had  been  instantaneous.  My  brethren, 
every  breath  you  draw,  is  drawn  by  the  will  of  God ;  and  your  last  gasp 
will  be  when  he  sees  fit,  which  may  be  when  you  least  expect  it,  without 
even  a  moment's  warning.  It  is  perilous  to  live  in  a  state  unfit  for  death. 
How  is  it  with  you  ?  Are  you  ready  to  meet  death  ?  Are  you  free 
fix)m  the  bondage  of  sin ;  and  have  you  a  good  hope  of  eternal  life,  tbat 
takes  away  "  all  fear  that  hath  torment  ?"  Do  you  know,  that,  in  your 
case,  "  to  die"  would  be  " gain  ?*'  Oh !  that  God  may  give  you  a  title 
to  heaven,  and  a  meetness  for  it ! 

Fourthly,  The  liability  and  proneness  op  all  men  to  sin 

BENDER  EVERT  MAN  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  MBRCT  AND  GRACE  OF 
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God.  And  which  of  you  is  free  from  the  liability  to  sin?  Ilave  y<m 
not  a  comipt  nature  and  an  evil  heart?  Is  there  any  sin  committed  by 
man  that  mi^ht  not  be  committed  by  you^  under  the  power  of  temptation 
and  inducements  sufficiently  strong,  and  in  like  circumstances?  Nay, 
do  you  not  find  in  you  a  proneness  to  sin?  How  often,  when  yon 
*'  would  do  good,"  is  "  evil  present  with  you  ?  **  How  often  has  a  sadden 
impulse  hurried  you  with  an  all  but  irresistible  force  into  sin  before  you 
were  aware,  and  then  left  you  in  ^'  the  slough  of  despond/'  and  left  you 
exclaiming,  *^  There  is  no  deliverance  for  me ;  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of 
mercy  and  the  power  of  grace ! "  Thank  God  1  you  have  lived  long 
enough  to  prove  the  contrary.  You  are  even  now  in  God^s  "  Bethesda," 
the  house  of  mercy  and  the  means  of  grace.  God  has  not  smitten  you 
in  the  midst  of  your  sins,  and  cast  you  down  to  hell.  You  are  not  yet 
numbered  with  either  the  damned  or  the  dead.  Hallelujah!  Praise  the 
Lord !  Look  up,  poor  sinner,  for  salvation  is  nigh.  To  you  the  gospel 
is  preached.  To  you  redemption  is  proclaimed.  To  yofi  mercy  is  offered, 
and  offered  nofv.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  only  Saviour,  shed  his 
blood  for  you.  He  died  upon  the  cross  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
He  died,  for  whom?  Hear  the  word :  he  ^  died,  the  just  for  the  unjusif* 
that  is,  for  such  as  you  and  I  are  by  nature : — what  for?  "That  he  might 
bring  us  to  God."  For  "  the  Lord  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 
Oh,  behold  now  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  bearing  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
See !  his  arms  are  wide  open  to  receive  you.  Oh,  flee  now  to  his  bosom. 
Give  yourself  up  to  him  now.  Let  his  precious  blood  touch  your  guilty 
soul,  and  all  your  sins  will  vanish  as  the  mist  of  the  morning. 

Believers  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  followers  of  Jesus,  see  that  you  "make 
your  calling  and  election  sure."  "  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling."  "  Of  yourselves  you  can  do  nothing,"  but  through 
Christ  you  "  can  do  all  things."  "  Hold  fast  the  beginning  of  your  con- 
fidence steadfast  unto  the  end."  Beware  of  the  fearful  deception  that 
trusts  in  means  instead  of  in  Jesus,  and  that,  after  an  unholy  life,  seeks 
through  the  sacrament  an  entrance  into  heaven.  The  sacrament  of  bread 
and  wine,  representing  the  "  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  is  for  Christ's 
sincere  servants,  to  "show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come."  To 
give  those  elements  to  a  wicked  man,  at  the  cl(fee  of  life,  as  a  passport 
to  heaven,  is,  most  awfully  and  woefully,  "  a  mockery,  a  delueion^  and  a 
emareP  Would  you  make  heaven  sure?  Follow  Jesus!  Live  upon 
Christ !  Feed  upon  Christ !  Do  the  will  of  Christ !  Receive  from  him 
and  give  to  him,  and  be  determined  with  the  apostle,  "  to  know  nothing 
among  (men)  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified." 

Fifthly  J  and    lastly ^   The   noblest   dutt   akd   the    highest 

WISDOM  OP  ANY  MAN  AND  OP  EYBRT  MAN  IS,  "  TO  PEAR  GOD  AND 

KEEP  HIS  COMMANDMENTS :"  for  this  is  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  and  "  this  is  the  whole  of  man ;"  the  sum  of  what  pertains  to 
every  man's  interest  and  duty  (Bed.  xii.  18),  in  whatever  posidoQ  he 
mny  be  placed,  and  to  whatever  state  of  life  he  may  be  called.    And 
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,  "Heiiftth  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the 
Dfwjiiire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
•/r  with  thv  God  ?"— Micah  vi.  s\ 


ETISHIP  UNSCRIPTURAL,  AND  FRAUGHT  WITH  EVIL. 

LS  cdled  to  the  house  of  a  brother  and  sister  who  arc  in  the  deepest 
The  brother  had  become  surety  for  the  debts  of  his  son,  not  in  the 
lectin^  that  he  ever  should  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  them ; 
15  son  has  not  discharnred  his  debts,  the  rather  has  been  called  upon  to 
nd  except  the  money  be  paid  within  a  few  days,  he  will  be  imprisoned, 
precious  it  is,  eren  for  tnis  life,  to  act  according  to  the  word  of  God  I 
ect  rerelation  of  his  mind  gives  us  directions  for  everything,  even  the 
lute  affairs  of  this  life.  It  commands  us,  "  Be  not  thou  one  of  them 
:e  hands,  or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts.** — Prov.  xxii.  26.  llie 
hich  Satan  ensnares  persons,  to  bring  them  into  the  net,  and  to  bring 
ipon  them  by  becoming  sureties,  is,  that  he  seeks  to  represent  the 
I  if  there  were  no  danger  connected  with  that  particular  case,  and  that 
it  be  sure  one  should  never  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  money ;  but  the 
i  faithful  Friend,  tells  us  in  his  own  word  that  the  only  way  in  such  a 
to  be  sure"  is,  "  to  hate  suretiship." — Prov.  xi.  15. 
roUowing  points  seem  to  me  of  solemn  moment  for  consideration  if  I 
!ed  ufMin  to  be  surety  for  another : — 

hat  obliges  the  person  who  wishes  me  to  become  surety  for  him,  to 
'etiship?  Is  it  really  a  good  cause  in  which  I  am  called  upon  to 
nrety  ?  I  do  not  remcm&r  ever  to  have  met  with  a  case,  in  which  in 
uid  godly,  and  in  all  respects  scriptural  matter  such  a  thing  occurred. 
is  generally  some  sin  or  other  connected  with  it. 
I  become  surety,  notwithstanding  what  the  Lord  has  said  to  me  in  his 
3  I  in  such  a  position  that  no  one  will  be  injured  by  my  being  called 
fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  person  for  whom  I  am  going  to  be  surety  ? 
instances  this  alone  ought  to  keep  one  from  it. 

'  still  1  become  surety,  the  amount  of  money  for  which  I  become 
ble,  must  be  so  in  my  power,  that  I  am  able  to  produce  it  whenever  it 
for,  in  order  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  mav  not  be  dishonoured. 
Dt  if  there  be  the  possibility  of  h.aving  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the 
9  whose  stead  I  have  to  stand,  is  it  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  I  should 
y^  means  in  that  way  ?  Is  it  not  rather  his  will  that  my  means  should 
in  another  way  P 

om  can  I  get  over  the  plain  word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  to  the  contrary, 
Jie  first  four  points  could  be  satisfactorily  settled  ? — MuUer^M  Narra- 
W-8. 

leem  it  right  to  add  a  few  words  to  Mr.  MOller*s  testimony  upon  this 
Tlie  most  common  form  which  suretiship  has  acquired  in  the  present 
sdallj  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  is  in  connection  with 
tabs.  These  clubs  are  generally  promoted  by  avaricious  men,  who, 
i  little  money  beforehand,  or  being  able  to  save  a  little  regularly  out 
ineoiiie,  are  onxinus  to  maJke  as  much  by  it  as  possible;  or,  who  want 
B  amah  capital  wherewith  to  make  a  start  in  trade,  imagining  that 
■By  be  nude  pretty  rapidly  by  business  if  there  were  but  the  means 
Biag.  These  money-lovers  start  a  club  at  a  public  house,  subject  to 
it  aecnre  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak.  A  certain  sum  must 
in  bry  each  member  every  month,  subject  to  heavy  forfeits  for  non- 
at  t£e  appointed  time.  Capital  is  sold  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  by 
bi^  premiam  is  imposed  for  ^e  sum  reauircd  or  assigned.  Two  or 
idanen  mast  be  obtained,  and  consideranle  expense  be  incurred  in 

,_^,   .      -    -   .  p«   .. .  -- 


»fc  Dv  oDuunea,  ana  coii8iuer»Die  e;)^uvuBc  u^s  iii\*»»»«^«  — 
T  bftrnnients.  It  not  unfreouently  happens  that  persons 
I,  or  lareties,  make  it  a  condition  that  they  shall  be  occom-      ^^ 
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modated  with  a  portion  of  the  sum  to  be  advanced.  Thus  sereral  families 
become  involved  in  one  transaction.  The  sum  obtained,  being  by  various 
means  reduced  in  amount,  fails  to  answer  the  purposes  anticipated,  and  never 
accomplishes  the  full  end  hoped.  On  the  contrary,  it  melts  insensibly  awaj, 
leaving  its  recipient  in  disappointment,  gloom,  and  embarrassment.  He 
becomes  unable  to  meet  his  payments ;  his  sureties  are  called  upon  to  pay  the 
money.  One  or  more  has  no  means ;  if  one  only  has  means,  the  whole  burden 
falls  upon  him.  In  some  cases,  all  the  sureties  are  upset.  They  are  all  poor, 
and  the  debt  for  which  they  have  made  themselves  mutually  responsible, 
becomes  a  dead  weight  from  which  they  have  no  escape  but  by  either  death  or 
emigration,  or  passing  through  the  Insolvency  Court  and  becoming  disgraced 
for  life.  Many  a  poor  man  has  thus  been  involved  in  a  life-long  struggle,  and 
his  family  been  unredeemably  impoverished.  We  have  known  more  family 
wreck  and  ruin  from  this  one  cause  than  from  all  others  pul  together.  It  has 
destroyed  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a  countless  number  of  homes,  and  generated 
an  amount  of  misery  that  is  incalculable.  The  only  parties  benefited  are  the 
owners  of  money,  who  fatten  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  rest.  And  arc 
they  indeed  benefited  ?  Yes,  if  there  is  any  benefit  in  ill-gotten  gain, — ^in 
monej  obtained  through  the  blood  of  souls,  the  ruin  of  bodies,  the  wreck  of 
families,  the  misery  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  demoralisation  of  society, 
and  the  consequent  entail  of  Heaven's  curse.  The  sighs,  and  groans,  and 
execrations  of  the  victims  are  crying  to  the  Avenger  of  the  oppressed  and 
helpless.  There  is  a  canker  in  the  eold  and  the  silver  obtained  through  the 
sorrow  and  anguish  of  those  whose  homes  the  gain  has  desolated,  and  whose 
peace  it  has  destroved.  A  deep  and  devouring  rust  is  upon  it,  from  the  blood, 
and  sweat,  and  sighs  of  the  sunerers,  and  the  flesh  of  those  who  have  inflicted 
the  mischief  it  shall  eat  as  fire. 

To  become  surety  in  such  cases  is  to  become  accessory  to  all  the  sin  and 
Buffering :  let  all  avoid  it  who  would  not  be  abhorred  of  the  Lord.  To  become 
surety  for  debts  in  any  case,  is  to  disregard  God's  counsel  and  to  fall  into 
Satan*8  snare.  Let  no  plea  be  set  up  for  any  exception  to  the  rule.  If  the 
heedless  world  will  sanction  and  practice  suretiship,  be  it  so.  The  child  of 
God  is  privileged  to  be  free  from  such  bondage.  The  word  of  divine  counsel 
to  him  IS, — and  he  may  not  safely  disregard  it, — "  My  son,  be  not  thou  of  them 
that  are  subbtibs  tor  debts." 


EXPOSITION  OF  MATTHEW  Xm. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  ir.  page  466.) 
The  multitude  are  sent  away  (ver.  36),  and  Jesus  enters  into  the  house  with 
his  disciples.*  They  say  **  Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the 
field."  Our  Lord  not  only  explains  the  parable,  but  also  gives  additional  infor- 
mation ;  we  have  the  harvest  defined  to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  and  we  hare 
the  additional  circumstances,  that  at  the  time  of  harvest  "  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that 
offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shaU  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  ^ : 
there  shall  be  wailing  and  c^iashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  The  angels  will  be  sent  to 
do  what  was  not  permitted  to  the  servants.  They  wished  to  root  up  the  tares. 
No,  says  the  Lord ;  this  is  a  work  reserved  for  the  angels ;  they  shall  nurify  the 
field.  Tou  then  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun ;  uninterrupted  joy,  unsullied  glory 
shall  be  your  portion :  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tares ;  you  are  my  espe- 
cial care ;  the  angels  shall  have  the  charge  of  uprooting  the  tares  out  of  the 
kingdom.  *<  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world."  The  phrase — end  of  tbe 
wond — is  apt  to  be  misunderstood.    The  parable  does  not  teach  that  the  harrest 

*  Errata. — In  the  former  parts  of  this  article,  in  the  number  for  November,  1864,  page 
414,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  "nation"  read  church:  and  in  the  December  number,  page 
455,  line  5,  for  "  leaven  "  read  kingdom. 
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is  the  cud  of  the  world,  the  earth ;  but  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  dispensation,  or  age, 
vhich  h  characterised  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  There  are  two  different 
wordi  used,  both  of  which  are  translated  "  world:" — ^**The  field  is  the  world," 
(CU4/10C,)  i-e.y  the  material  world,  the  earth,  or  globe.  '*  The  harvest  is  the  end 
of  the  world,"  (mtirv,)  i.e.,  age  or  dispensation ;  indeed  the  phrase  ^  end  of  the 
world  **  (Koa/too)  h  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not,  then,  at 
the  end  of  the  material  world  that  the  harrest  will  take  place,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  present  dispensation. 

The  difference  between  these  two  words  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  Ueb.  ix.  26 : — **  For  then  must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  foun* 
<Utioa  of  the  world  (jctyjiioQi  the  earth,  properly  and  literally),  but  now  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  (ai<uv,  age,  dispensation)  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Here  it  is  eyident  the  latter  word  cannot  mean  the 
nsiteriAl  world,  for  the  Saviour  died  more  than  eighteen  himdred  years  ago,  and 
the  end  of  the  material  world  is  not  come  yet.  The  apostle's  meaning  is  clearly 
that  Jesus  died  in  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  or  age.  So,  in  the  parable, 
the  field  is  the  material  world ;  but  the  harvest  is  at  the  end  of  the  period,  or 
dispensation,  during  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Goa.  As  to 
what  the  harvest  is,  we  have  the  word  of  God,  vide  Joel  iii.  13-17,  Rev.  xiv.  14-20. 
The  fact  is  a^ain  presented  to  us,  the  tares  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  age. 
The  world  will  be  a  mixed  field  until  that  time.  I  make  no  pretension  to 
kaming;  but  scholars  all  agree  that  the  above  rendering  is  correct. 

Ter.  44,  **  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field," 
&c  &c.  The  teaching  of  this  and  following  parables  is  for  the  disciples  alone, 
>-for  the  church  of  God.  Here  we  have  displayed  the  motive  of  God  in  giving 
his  Son  to  die  for  the  world.  Here  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  it  is  in  the 
mind  of  God,  as  to  his  intention  and  purpose  in  establishing  it.  We  discover 
that  in  the  hid  treasure^  and  in  the  pearl  of  great  price.  The  field — the  world 
--is  bought  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure,  and  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  secured 
in  the  same  way ;  the  man  in  each  case  sells  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  be 
possessed  of  the  object  of  his  desire.  The  hid  treasure  is  the  church  of  God, 
not  the  nominal  professing  church,  but  the  true  church  composed  of  regenerated 
souls.  For  the  sake  of  these  the  field  was  bought,  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
brought  in,  that  a  people  mi^ht  be  raised  into  such  a  position  and  state  of 
glory,  as  they  could  not  possibly  be  brought  into  under  the  former  dispensation* 
The  pearl  of  great  price  may  rather  refer  to  the  individual  glory  of  the  Redeemer 
ss  the  Head  of  the  church,  *^  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
and  despised  the  shame.''  For  when  the  kingdom  is  established  in  power,  Jesus 
will  not  only  have  the  glory,  as  God,  one  with  the  Father :  that  glory  he  has  now. 
He  will  not  only,  as  Son  of  Man,  have  glory  as  the  King  over  all  the  earth ;  he 
will  not  only  as  Son  of  David  have  glory  as  being  King  of  the  Jews,  for  his 
glory  as  King  of  the  Jews  is  distinct  from  his  glory  as  King  over  the  whole 
earth;  but  he  will  have  another  glory  which  we  believe  to  be  Sir  more  precious 
to  him — the  glory  that  he  will  have  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  when  the  church 
shall  be  glorified  with  him.  This  will  be  the  glory  of  his  grace.  The  parables 
of  the  hid  treasure  and  pearl  of  gpreat  price  are  intimately  connected,  and  reflect 
Bpon  each  other ;  for  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ,  and  the  trans- 
formm^  influence  of  the  Holjr  Spint,  that  the  church  becomes  a  treasure  to  him ; 
spd  it  IS  because  the  church  is  transformed  and  rendered  capable  of  reflecting 
his  image  that  he  is  glorified  in  it;  and  this  glory,  which  is  the  especial  result 
of  the  perfecting  of  the  church,  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the  glory  most  prized 
by  the  Lord.  These  are  the  things  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the 
worid.  The  reign  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  the  King  of  the  Jews,  as  the  King  over 
the  whole  earUi,  was  a  theme  continually  dwelt  upon  by  the  prophets ;  but  it 
▼as  a  secret  with  God  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  that  a  church  should  be 
formed  to  share  the  kingly  glor^  of  Christ ;  for  even  as  He  has  received  of  his 
Father,  so  shall  the  church  receive.-— (Rev.  ii.  26,  27.) 

Here  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  the  outward  external  form  such  as  it 
sppears  to  the  world,  but  in  the  estimation  of  God  is  in  the  position  of  those  who 
sre  said  to  be  in  verse  38,  '*  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;"  not  nominally  subjects 
in  the  kingdom,  but  really  the  subjects  and  the  children  thereof. 
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The  Lord,  in  speaking  to  his  discipleB  alone,  enters  more  deeply  into  the 
mystery;  away  from  the  world  and  the  multitude,  none  are  noticed  but  the 
wheat,  the  chUdreu.  They  are  said  to  be  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field.  The  field  is 
the  world,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  church  the  world  is  bought.  The  field  is  not 
bought  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  here  a  question  of  the  unirersal  offer  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  world ;  not  of  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  that  he  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance ;  but  it  is  the 
elect  of  God,  who  are  taken  up  and  considered  distinct  from  all  others.  This 
treasure  was  present  and  distinct  from  the  field  to  the  mind  of  God  before  the 
field  was  bought,  for  its  sake  alone  the  man  sold  all  that  he  had  to  purchase  the 
field,  the  treasure  in  it  could  be  possessed  in  no  other  way,  or  rather  the 
purchasing  of  the  field  was  the  best  way  in  the  wisdom  of  the  man  to  possess  the 
treasure  hidden  therein. 

God,  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  foreknew,  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  by  his  death  the  treasure  might  be  secured.  The  church  was  chosen  in 
him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Ephes.  i.  4).  Why  was  the  church 
chosen  ?  It  is  according  to  His  good  pleasure ;  and  his  pleasure  and  will  is,  that 
we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love.  The  subjects  of  this 
choice,  redeemed  by  the  most  precious  blood  of  Christ,  are  brought  into  union 
with  the  Father  through  the  Son,  and  being  established  in  the  heavenly  places, 
they  exhibit  the  wondrous  power  of  divine  grace,  do  that  they  become  the 
objects  of  the  Father's  love,  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  beinff  the  fruit  of  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  they  are  the  inheritance  of  the  Son  "that  ye 
may  know  ....  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints." 

The  doctrine  in  this  parable  appears  to  be  twofold. — I.  That  the  church  is 
treasure.  II.  That  it  was  hidden ;  t.e.,  hid  from  the  world,  but  known  to  Christ. 
From  other  Scriptures  we  learn  that  the  manifestation  of  the  church  will  not 
be  in  this  world,  or  age ;  or  rather,  the  manifestation  will  take  place  in  the  end 
of  the  present  dispensation ;  for  this  age  closes  only  when  the  Lord  Jesns  is 
revealed  from  heaven,  taking  venj^eance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  &c.  &c. ; 
but  then  the  church  will  be  revealed  also  (vide  Col.  iii.  4).  The  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God  (i.e.,  the  church)  is  an  event  for  which  all  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  represented  as  earnestly  waiting  (Rom.  viu.  19 — 23).  Untfl 
that  time,  then,  the  church  is  hidden ;  not  th&t  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  it 
should  be  so  hidden,  any  more  than  it  was  hb  will  that  man  should  fall ;  but  the 
parable  contains  the  statement  of  a  fact,  that  the  church  was  hid;  and  although 
It  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  true  church  now,  in 
that  it  is  unknown  as  a  distinct  body  and  separate  from  the  world;  yet,  as  it  does 
not  appear  from  scripture  that  God  designed  the  church  to  occupy  such  a 
position,  in  which  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  world,  so  does  it 
appear  that  the  term  hid  refers  rather  to  the  past,  than  to  the  character  which 
the  church  was  designed  to  sustain  in  the  world  after  it  was  established  at 
Pentecost.  Nowhere  can  we  find  that  God  designed  his  church  to  be  invisible. 
The  church  was  to  be  One,  and  by  unity  and  brotherly  love  was  to  evidence  to 
all  that  the  members  of  it  were  the  disciples  of  Christ.  **  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.**  This  appears  to  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  "  invisibility,**  for  here  is  a  test  by  which  all  the  members 
of  the  church  were  to  be  known  to  the  world ;  and  if  known,  surely  visible. 

Alas !  here,  as  in  every  other  position  in  which  man  has  been  placed,  is 
failure.  The  churchj^as  a  body  visible,  is  ruined;  it  is  broken  and  split  up  into  sects 
and  parties,  and  in  many  cases  the  bitterest  enmity  exists  between  them.  Surely 
this  IS  not  what  was  intended ;  this  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  church :  it  is  because  that  presence  has  been  denied,  and 
human  authority  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  natural,  necessary 
consequence  is  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  have  broken  up  and  for  ever  marreil 
the  unity  and  visibility  of  the  church  upon  earth.  **  From  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  among  you?"  &c.  &c.  If  we  take  the  term  "  hid  *'  as  being  prophetical, 
as  doubtless  the  church  is,  as  a  perfect  treasure,  it  will  then  refer  to  the  present 
state  of  the  church  of  God,  for  it  is  now  so  hidden,  that  not  only  is  it  unseen  by 
the  worlds  %,e,f  in  its  extent  and  the  number  belonging  to  it,  but  also  by  the 
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_  of  the  church  themselves ;  there  is  no  general  name  by  which  they 

T^V  kuown.  They  are  scattcreU  here  and  there,  and  divided,  not  by  mere 
liwftce  of  locality,  but  by  different  uame8 ;  and  thouj,^h  united  in  most  of  the 
i  WmeoUl  doctrines  of  Christianity,  yet  differ  upon  many  minor  i)oints.  But 
I  itford*' hid"  («cpt./i;i«vv,  perfect  participle)  refers  to  the  time  past,  hid  in 
I  tildd;i.f.,  I  judge,  not  that  the  church  really  existed,  dejacto,  but  tliat  it  was 
itKcmporpMe  of  Qod  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that,  from  the 
■K  rf  men  liring^  in  the  world,  he  would,  at  the  proper  time,  form  his  church ; 
jiMa,bee«ue  it  was  not  reveaJed  before  Christ  came.  "  On  this  rock  I  will 
■Mi^ church;"  and  this  purpose  was  not  put  into  execution  till  the  day  of 
n«ee«,when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  (Acts  ii.  1 — 4).  For  the  church  is 
Mfwdjthe  astemUtf  of  bdieoers ;  it  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  such  an  assembly 
faiifdintuone  body  corporate,  by  the  actual  and  personal  presence  of  tlie  Holy 
Wi^  vhobi  jost  in  the  same  sense  present,  as  tne  Lord  Jesus  is  now  absent, 
ui  ii  the  church,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  such  a  body  could  not  exist  previously, 
wethatClirist  had  not  ascended.  The  Comforter  could  not  come  till  Christ 
■•wnded.  (Vide  John  xiv.,  et  seq.)  It  is  true  tliat  mauy  tilings  in  the  old 
•■wy  typified  the  church  in  many  respects,  but  it  Ls  equally  true  that  the 
*™  lid  the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  the  thing  typified  before  it  was 
■**d  by  the  Lord,  and  by  the  apostles,  es{>ecially  by  Paul. 

V  tbe  foregoiug  view  of  the  *'  hid  treasure  "  be  scriptural,  it  follows  that  a 
*7rB«al  idea  as  to  its  im])ort  must  be  incorrect  and  unscriptural ;  viz.,  that 
Jj'ifejtlie religion  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  the  working  and  teaching  of  the 
^  Spirit  jo  the  individual,  and  averring  merely  the  fact  that  the  communion 
1^^  between  God  and  the  believer  is  a  thing  utterly  unknown  to  the 

Jfatuniredlv  it  is  unknown  to  the  world ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact  contained 
■*P«r»ble.    boubtless  here  we  have  Christ  as  our  pattern  and  exemplar, 

2}^  ?»7e  up  all  for  us,  so  we  have  the  great  principle  taught  us  that 
"i*"*^  gi^e  up  all  for  Christ,  not  in  the  way  of  makmg  a  bargain,  but 
***P™wple  that "  we  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us." 
^JjWiisa  secondary  principle,  and  is  not  so  much  the  direct  teaching  of  the 
J*JMi  it  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  result  which 
fj'J'^^Pwduced  in  us  from  the  fact  that  **  ho  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought 
?*■•  The  treasure  is  not  Christianity,  but  the  Christian  church  ;  it  is  not 
f'^]^  that  the  church  possesses  in  Christ,  but  the  treasure  that  Christ  has 

![*'•  ^5, 46.  «  Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  seeking 
fc  M!l"  ^^'  '^®  ^^^^^  ****'  ^^^  Redeemer  has,  as  Head  of  the  Church, 
2*  ««benndready  observed,  more  precious  to  him  than  the  glory  of  being 
■|**«ttDaTid's  throne,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  or  as  being  king  over  the  whole 
?|~^jj^«the  church  is  the  treasure  most  prized  by  him,  so  the  glory  of 
"2^  of  the  church,  of  being  the  great  Author  and  Maker  of  it,  and  the 
JJ*^ofit,u»  g  glory  for  wluch  he  was  content  to  set  aside  for  a  time  all  his 

.  -  \ad  as  the  treasure  has  a  specific  reference  to  the  church  glorified 
J  ;  '  ^^the  pearl  of  great  price  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  individual 
j«I^ *M  liTiise  of  the  Redeemer  as  the  Head  and  possessor  of  it.  Had  it  been 
^^^■^^T  Oi>j^  the  Lord  Jesus  could  have  established  his  kingdom  in  power  at 
but  there  would  then  have  been  no  church.  It  was  for  the  joy 
|J  -- J  Jhringing  many  sons  to  glory  that  he  gave,  up  the  glory  that  ho 
Mtf  tMi  ^****®''  ^^<>re  the  world  was,  tliat  he  did  not  take  the  kingdom,  the 
C?^**  tile  glory,  and  reign  the  sovereign  potentate  over  the  whole  earth. 
-J??*,*  ^ngi  peace  and  righteousness  upon  the  earth ;  to  rescue,  as  the 
■JM  Adiin,  from  the  grasp  and  thraldom  of  the  enemy  all  that  the  first  Adam 
■M«i»*tiiiw  tii^  whole  creation,  now  ^oaning,  from  ite  bondage ;  to  bind  the 
^ia^  ^^  ^^^  P'''  *^  ^®  hailed  as  king  by  those  who  rejected  him ; 
|V*"* ttpon  the  throne  of  his  father  David ;  all  these  were  pearls  in  the 
J*r|J^»  «rown :  but  to  bring  many  sons  to  glory;  to  bind  them  into  one  body 
rj?"*"!  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  bring  them  into  such 

""Bof  ujJqq  ^^  himaelf  that  they  and  he  uiould  be  but  one,  even  as  Christ 
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and  the  Father  are  one,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  union,  they  (the  sons) 
should  inherit  his  throne ;  to  do  all  this,  which  exhibits  the  divine  reason  why  the 
Father  should  mauifest  such  riches  of  grace,  this,  this  is  to  obtain  the  pearl  of 
areat  price.  He  gave  up  all  that  he  had,  eyery  other  pearl  for  the  time  was 
laid  aside,  in  order  to  possess  this  priceless  one. 

He  has  overcome  the  power  of  death,  and  is  consequently  the  Author  of  life. 
The  sentence  of  death  had  gone  forth  upon  the  world;  there  was  a  divine 
necessity  that  man  shoidd  die.  **  It  is  appomted  unto  men  once  to  die.**  Such 
is  the  general  lot  of  mankind.  But  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  obviated  this 
necessity  for  those  who  are  his ;  for  as  it  is  declared  that  **  we  shall  not  all 
sleep,"  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  death  as  a  punishment  or  consequence  of  sin, 
is  removed  from  the  church  of  God.  True,  some  have  died,  and  we  who  are 
alive  now  may  also  die ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  all  shall  not  die,  and  that  we 
may  be  of  the  number  who  **  are  alive  and  remain  "  at  the  comine  of  the  Lord. 
(1  Thess.  iv.)  And  here  do  we  see  the  glory  of  Christ ;  he  can  and  does  set  aside 
the  claim  of  divine  justice  upon  us ;  and  death  has  no  dominion  over  us ;  death 
may  be  permitted  to  us,  but  that  would  be  only  by  the  will  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  who  is  for  us,  and  to  us,  **  the  resurrection  and  the  life," 

It  may  be  asked  why  do  any  of  the  Lord's  people  die  ?  Death  is  ever  a  dread 
and  a  terror ;  why  are  not  the  bought,  the  precious  ones,  thoroughly  delivered 
ft'om  it?  St.  Peter  tells  us,  if  the  Lord  does  delay  his  coming,  it  is  not  because 
he  is  slack  concerning  his  promise,  but  because  he  is  not  vHUing  that  any  should 
perish.  **  The  long-suffenng  of  the  Lord  is  salvation,''  as  if  the  Lord  were 
seeking  to  gather  as  many  as  possible  into  his  church,  before  he  descends  in 
judgment  upon  a  godless  world.  He  is  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church ;  death 
is  subject  to  him,  and  if  the  Christian  dies  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  sinner,  but 
because  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  To  say  that  the  believer  dying  is 
paying  the  debt  of  nature^  is  false,  for  death  b  the  debt  of  sin ;  to  say  that  he  is 
-paying  the  debt  of  sin  is  equally  false,  for  Christ  paid  the  whole  debt  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  on  the  cross.  He  is  Head  over  all  circumstances,  all  afflic- 
tions, all  and  everything  that  can  possibly  happen  to  the  believer,  and  can  and 
will  cause  all  things  to  work  together  for  gooa  to  him. — (Rom.  viii.)  *^  Behold, 
I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkliog  of  an  eye." — (1  Cor.  xv.)  Glorious  prospect  for  the 
chui'ch ;  in  a  moment  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  the  living  changed;  incor- 
ruptibility and  immortality  shall  be  the  possession  of  each.  If,  then,  this  be  the 
present  position  and  prospect  of  the  church,  does  it  not  show  forth  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God  through  Christ  ? 

The  parable  represents  the  merchantman  as  seeking  for  goodly  pearls,  as  if 
the  Saviour  in  seeking  to  glorify  the  Father  (John  zvii.  4),  chose  that  which 
would  bring  out  in  broadest  characters  the  riches  of  bis  grace.  And  in  glorifying 
the  Father  the  Son  is  equally  glorified:  "AH  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are 
mine,  and  I  am  glorified  in  them.**  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  it  now  exists  in 
mystery,  is  likened  to  such  a  merchantman.  The  treasure  is  not  yet,  de  facto, 
complete,  and  the  glory  of  being  the  Head  of  a  holy,  glorified,  and  perfect  church 
is  not  yet  enjoyed.  But  the  work  of  bringing  many  sons  to  glorv  is  going  on, 
and  the  number  will  soon  be  complete.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  Jesus  enter 
into  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  this  pearl  of  great  price. 

Commentators  in  general  appear  to  give  the  same,  or  a  similar  explanation 
both  of  this  parable  and  of  the  treasure,  viz.,  that  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  the 
Saviour  himself,  and  that  the  merchantman,  in  giving  up  all  that  he  had  to 
possess  this  jiearl,  is  illustrative  of  the  divine  energy  imparted  to  the  Christiiin 
when  he  gives  up  all  for  Christ.  And  certainly  this  lesson  is  taught  in  Scripture, 
for  he  is  no  child  of  God  who  does  not  willingly  give  up  all  for  Christ;  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  that  every  Christian  must  be  brought  to  do  this,  before 
he  can  enter  fully  into  the  enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  Christ.  But  this  is  a 
secondary  application  of  this  parable,  and  is  a  duty  taught  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  fact  that  Christ  gave  up  all  for  us. 

Neither  can  the  pearl  be  identical  with  the  treasure,  for  the  one  is  found  hid 
in  the  fieldi  which  is  not  said  of  the  other.  The  pearl  of  great  price,  then,  is  not 
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vh,  but  it  is  the  glory  which  Christ  will  posseaa  in  consequence  of  haring 
1  Jitfd  fur  the  cliurct  and  m^de  her  meet  for  the  highest  place  in  the 


'iration. 


las  so  beautified  and  adorned  the  church  that  she  is  a  treasure  to  him, 
assessing  the  church,  in  being  the  Head,  and  the  church  the  body,  thus 
'.fne  new  man,  lies  his  glory. 

f  (he  pearl  be  peerless,  the  price  is  also  beyond  computation.  He  spilt 
bhiod,  and  endured  the  agony  of  the  cross.  More  than  this,  he  bore 
^  wrath  of  Qod,  in  the  very  contemplation  of  which  he  cried  out  in  the 
'If  i(  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.**  But  the  cup  was  drained 
eirs,  and  m  his  bitterest  a^fony  he  cried  out  on  the  cross,  **  My  Qod,  my 
r  hast  thoa  forsaken  me  }"  On  the  cross  the  uttermost  farthing  of  our 
paid ;  but  ere  the  lait  breath  was  drawn,  the  cloud  which  hung  upon 
remored, and  he  could  again  say  Father;  ^Father,  into  thy  hancb  I 
I  ray  spirit." 

;ht  perhaps  be  possible  to  have  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  physical 
which  the  Saviour  endured ;  but  no  creature  can  know  the  agony  of 
>ur's  soul.  The  treasure,  the  pearl,  are  infinitely  precious  and  dear ; 
rice  is  also  of  infinite  value. 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BEAUMONT,  M.D. 


emptiiig  to  prepare  for  the 
lemoir  of  such  a  man  as  the 
tor  Beoamont,  let  the  ad  mis- 
rankly  and  fuUy  made  at  tlie 

the  writer,  and  be  candidly 
ronsly  accepted  by  the  reader, 
1  ftn  attempt  by  any  ordhiary 
it  necessarily  be  marked  by 
d  inadequacy.     Naked  facts 

may  be  accurately  stated,  and 
lala  possessed  may  be  faith- 
iloyeu ;  but  to  delineate  the 

and  describe  the  career  of  so 
'  and  peculiarly  gifted  a  man, 
iBon  the  stage  of  active  life 
object  of  public  observation, 
\a£saiM  and  endowments  upon 
h  his  own,  and  special  apti- 
pplying  them  to  this  depart- 
t«ratnre.  What  we  have  not, 
it,  however  willing,  bring  to 
De :  what  we  have,  we  cheer- 
e&t.  Let  it  be  accepted  until 
p  more  worthy  of  the  subject 
Mning. 
lot  lunal  to  place  upon  the 

thii  magazine,  records  of 

bdonpng  to  the  itinerant 
ift  of  Wealeyan  labour,  be- 
j  have  or:^miis  of  their  own, 

their  ohitoaiy  is  regularly 
l^and  in  one  of  which,  memoirs 


possessing  the  requisite  interest  and 
value  commonly  appear.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  eminence  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  unusually  solemn  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  called  into  eter- 
nitv,  are  not  the  only  grounds  on  which 
a  deviation  from  literary  custom  is  jus- 
tifiable. The.se  are  sufficient :  but  to 
these  must  be  added  the  pleasing 
fact  that  when  the  •*  Local  Preachers* 
Mutual-Aid  Association  "  was  formed, 
and  held  its  Jirst  meeting  in  London, 
Doctor  Beaumont  was  one  of  the  few 
itinerant  ministers  who  countenanced 
the  project.  So  far  was  he  from  treat- 
ing it  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  that 
with  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  he 
afforded  the  hospitality  of  his  home  to 
two  or  three  of  the  brethren  who  visited 
the  metropolis  in  order  to  attend  that 
memorable  meeting. 

The  Rev.  John  Beaumont,  one  of 
the  preachers  called  into  the  itinerant 
work  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  was 
presented  with  his  second  son  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1795,  when  stationed  at 
Castle  Donington,  m  Leicestershire. 
That  son  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
The  rudiments  of  his  education  were 
supplied  in  the  circuits  in  which  his 
father  travelled.  In  due  course  he  was 
taken  to  the  connexional  school  at 
O  — 
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Kingswood,  where  he  remained  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  Tlie  delicacy  of 
nis  coDstitution  had  caused  him  to  be 
the  particular  object  of  his  mother*s 
care  and  solicitude  whilst  at  home. 
Possessed  as  she  was  of  a  refined  and 
sensible  mind,  her  influence  upon  him 
was  highly  salutary,  and  compensated 
for  the  lack  of  that  of  his  father,  whose 
occupation  in  an  itinerant  ministry 
disabled  him,  as  it  has  the  generality 
of  those  in  similar  circumstances,  from 
paying  much  attention  to  bis  children. 
Fire  long  years  intervened  after  Jo- 
seph's removal  to  Kingswood,  without 
an  interview  between  the  father  and 
son.  Railways  had  not  then  been  im- 
agined, nor  had  macadamised  roads 
become  a  realised  fact.  Travelling 
was  difficult,  tedious,  and  expensive, 
and  Methodist  preachers  were  too 
scantily  remunerated  to  have  spare 
cash  for  defraying  the  expense  of  long 
journeys.  Many  of  them,  therefore, 
seldom  saw  their  sons  during  their 
educational  term. 

The  conduct  of  Joseph  Beaumont 
at  Kingswood  was  so  generally  exem- 
plary, as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  his  parents,  especially  his  mother, 
and  to  afford  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
masters.  He  was  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age  when  he  commenced  his  course 
at  that  celebrated  seminary.  His  dili- 
gence in  study  was  not  less  remarkable 
Uian  was  his  capacity  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  His  scholastic  attain- 
ments became,  consequently,  as  respct- 
able  in  quantity  as  they  were  solid  in 
quality,  forming  a  Arm  and  broad  substra- 
tum for  the  pyramid  of  mental  acquire- 
ments which  he  afterwards  raised  upon 
it.  The  school  was  characterised  by  a 
vigorous  regim^,  but  such  was  his  doci- 
lity as  weU  as  his  diligence,  that  it 
rarely,  indeed,  had  to  be  applied  to 
him.  This  love  of  knowledge,  and 
longing  after  mental  wealth,  were  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  habitual  industry 
and  effort.  The  impediment  in  his 
speech,  under  which  he  then  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  suffered,  was  a 
grievous  affliction,  which  he  most  keenhr 
felt,  but  which  probably  made  him  all 
the  more  determined  to  spare  no  pains 
to  gain  solid  learning,  altnough  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  language  of  lamen- 
tation over  what  he  deemed  the  slow- 
ness of  his  progress,  and  the  scantiness 
of  his  acquisitions.  At  that  period 
there  mast  have  been  some  bloom  of 


his  subsequent  fascination  of  manners 
and  character;  that  magnetic  attrac- 
tiveness that  draws  towards  the  indi- 
vidual a  stream  of  sympathy  and  love 
within  the  entire  sphere  of  its  unde- 
finable  influence.  When  the  conflict- 
ing interests  and  passions  of  the  great 
little  world  of  a  public  school  are  re- 
membered, it  is  enough  to  say  that  at 
Kingswood,  Joseph  Beaumont  was  a 
general  favourite. 

The  conversion  of  a  soul  is  an  erent 
in  which  hearen  itself  takes  an  inte- 
rest greater  than  in  the  creation  of  a 
dynasty.  "  There  is  joy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  angels  of  Ood  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth.*'  Men  of  the 
world,  unexperienced  as  they  are 
in  the  great  work  of  regeneration, 
may  be  apatiietic  when  they  hear  or 
read  about  the  conversion  of  a  soul. 
Intellectual  eminenoe  in  the  subject  of 
this  great  work  ma^  whet  their 
curiosity  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
look  at  the  fact  itself  as  one  among  a 
number  of  psychological  phenomena, 
and  that  is  all.  But  even  that  they 
will  not  endure  unless  they  have,  at 
least,  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
which  leads  them  to  investig^ate  the 
rudiments  of  character  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  action.  To  the  believer, 
however,  the  paramount  fact  in  the 
history  of  a  human  being  is  conver- 
sion. 

The  conversion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Beaumont  occurred  at  a  most  hopeful 
stage  of  life,  whilst  jet  a  student  at 
Kingswood.  A  revival  of  religion 
happily  took  place  at  the  school,  and 
some  of  the  boys  found  peace  with 
God.  Up  to  that  period  young  Joseph 
had  experienced  little  more  than  the 
restraints  of  divine  grace,  and  an  in- 
cipient **  fear  of  the  Lord."  He  had 
about  one  year  to  remain  at  school 
when  he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  miserable  condition  as  a  sinner. 
His  younger  brother  was  of  the  num- 
ber that  nad  already  become  serious 
when  he  himself  resolved  to  accept 
the  proffered  grace  of  the  gospel. 
He  united  witn  those  that  began 
to  meet  in  class,  and  having  heai^  a 
sermon  particularly  adapted  to  hia 
case,  preached  one  week-night  by  the 
the  late  Rev.  James  Wood,*  his  in- 

*  A  record  of  hia  own,  we  underetand, 
gives  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Stephens  *"  as  the 
nreacher.  We  follow  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Beaumont,  Esq.,  the  distinguished 
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nhs|ipine8s  led  him  to  the 
tion  to  take  no  sleep  that 
1]  the  load  that  pressed  his 
(lid  be  remoTed.  He  got 
II  conformity  with  order,  but 
hod  the  master  left  the  dor- 
m  he  arose,  knelt  down,  and 
g  cries  and  tears  besought 

0  Lave  merc^  upon  his  soul. 
IS  pleading,  in  a  moment  all 
ailm  within.  His  misery 
-ay;  he  felt  new  life  and 
d  prayer  was  exchanged  for 
n  the  next  bed  lay  his  bro- 
lom  he  colled  out  with  joy, 
u  pardoned  my  sins  I " 

Jy  and  actiTcly  as  he  occu- 
at  his  alma  mater,  and 
was  his  attachment  to  it,  his 
rit,  nevertlieless,  sighed  for 
ment  of  his  boundaries.  He 
b-room,  and  therefore  looked 
rich  strong  and  expectant 
n  to  the  day  whicb  was  to 
port  and  launch  his  active 
the  wide  world.  The  long- 
time at  length  arrired ;  he 
:hool  and  returned  to  the 
lis  parents;  but  was  soon 
in  to  quit  the  parental  re- 
to  enter  a  new  and  an  un- 
«.  The  means  of  obtaining 
»d  had  to  be  acquired.  A 
It  be  made  of  a  business  in 
previous  education  would  be 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
Maoclesfteld.  In  this  situa- 
raa  not  exempted  from  the 
)i — iHmppQintment,  He  had 
k  great  increase  of  happiness, 
lumaelf  doomed,  as  be  sup- 
another  long  term  of  con- 
•nd  toil;  and,  under  disap- 
eling,  he  begnn  to  long  after 
ite  hawits  at  Kingswood,  for 
neTer  eeased  to  cherish  a 
sctioD.  He  had  serred  but 
BMSy  when  his  master  failed ; 
winding  op  of  the  concern, 
jgcnee  ana  probity  of  the 
were  lo   ohierrable,  that 

1  asBignees  engaged  him  for 
tanaesa  on  fib«ral  terms. 
mtleniaQ  he  remained  until 
(the  Wealeyan  itinerancjr. 

d  httving  been  brought  into 

DtUfaMT  of  Brsdlotd,  Torkshira. 
I BSM  of  the  Bev.  James  Wood, 
that  tfana  statkned  hi  the  Bris- 
in  whicb  Khigswood  was  then 


exercise  in  reference  to  the  gospel 
ministry,  he  acted  for  some  time  in  the 
capacity  of  a  local  preacher  in  the 
Chesterfield  circuit,  then  under  the 
superintendency  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Crowther,  by  whom  he  was  urgently 
solicited  to  devote  himself  to  the  itine- 
rant work.  He  had  availed  himself, 
whilst  living  at  Macclesfield,  of  the 
ministry  of  that  gifted  and  pious  cler- 
gyman, the  Rev.  David  Simpson  of 
that  town ;  by  which  his  soul  had  been 
much  blessed,  and  his  theological  know- 
ledge extended.  His  ministry,  as 
a  local  preacher,  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  difficulty  of  his  articu- 
lation, was  acceptable,  and  afforded 
promise  of  future  eminence.  His 
employer,  however,  was  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  part  witli  so  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary an  assistant^  and  his  father  was 
by  no  means  wishful  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  the  itinerant  service, 
until  convinced  that  it  was  his  proper 
vocation.  When  satisfied  fullj  upon 
that  point  he  offered  no  resistance. 
The  way  having  thus  become  open, 
and  Joseph  Beaumont  having  paraed 
the  regular  examination  at  the  Shef- 
field District  Meeting  of  1813,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  ensuing  Conference 
to  the  Warrington  circuit,  under  the 
superintendency  of  that  remarkable 
self-taught  philosopher  and  useful 
muiistcr,  the  Rey.  Philip  Garrett. 

As  yet,  he  had  scarcely  reached  the 
middle  of  his  nineteenth  year,  an  age 
in  some  respects  perilously  juvenile  for 
encountering  such  a  work;  vet  all 
elastic  and  ouoyant,  full  of  fire  and 
vivacity,  fitted  for  high  aims  and  deeds 
of  moral  heroism.  His  first  sermon 
in  the  circuit,  based  upon  the  arousing 
text, — "Awake  thou  that  sleepest!** 
is  said  to  have  been  honoured  as  the 
means  of  conversion  to  two  souls. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garrett,  he  was  **  early  and  late 
at  his  studies,  deeply  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  circuit,  and  his  acceptance 
and  popularity  increased  every  day.'' 

From  Warrington  he  removed  to 
Prescott,  a  circuit  that  included  the 
residence  of  that  eminent  minister  of 
Christ  and  distinguished  luminary  of 
the  Christian  church,  the  late  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  at  whose  house  he  was 
a  frequent  and  welcome  inmate.  Thus 
commenced  an  intercourse  that  became 
increasingly  intimate  and  a  friend^ip 
that  was  strengthened  as  yean  r*^ 
o  2 
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up  to  the  period  when  the  great  scho- 
lar and  theologian  was  cut  down  by 
the  dire  Asiatic  invader^the  cholera, 
in  the  year  1832.  The  heart  of  Joseph 
Beaumont  clave  to  Adam  Clarke,  and 
the  heart  of  Adam  Clarke  embraced 
Joseph  Beaumont.  In  mental  charac- 
teristics no  two  men  could  be  more 
dissimilar  in  many  respects;  but  in 
greatness  of  soul,  warmth  of  feeling, 
honesty  of  purpose,  simplicity  of  aim, 
inflexibility  of  principle,  catholicity  of 
apirit,  benerolence  of  mind, — ^probity, 
earnestness,  zeal,  and  generosity,  they 
were  one.  And  one  were  they  in  affec- 
tion. Out  of  this  friendiihip  sprang 
some  circumstances  in  the  later  history 
of  Dr.  Beaumont  to  which  it  may  be 
right  to  refer  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  Prescott  circuiti  also,  he  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  And 
here  we  may  be  allowed  to  correct  a 
statement  which  has  obtained  currency 
through  the  press,  to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  Beaumont  was  twice  married,  and 
that  his  first  wife  died  in  the  town  of 
Nottingham.  He  nerer  had  to  endure 
the  severance  of  the  conjugal  union. 
His  only  wife  is  now  his  sorrowing 
widow,  surrounded  by  a  family  of  seven 
mourning  children,  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  the  latter 
alone  being  marrieiL 

His  next  appointment  was  Denby 
Dale,  in  which  circuit  he  laboured 
with  great  acceptance.  He  was  then 
stationed  at  Bmgley,  in  the  West 
Biding,  where  his  labours  were  emi- 
nently owned  of  the  Lord.  From 
Bingley  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  and 
remained  there  but  one  year,  during 
which  he  diligently  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  which  the  college 
affords,  and  by  attendance  on  the 
classes  of  divinity,  moral  philosoph;f, 
&c.,  made  valuable  additions  to  his 
stock  of  theological  and  general  know- 
ledge. In  1820  he  removed  to  Dun- 
bar, where,  also,  he  remained  but  one 
year,  during  which  he  was  united  in 
matrimony  to  Miss  Susan  Morton, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Morton,  Esq.,  surgeon,  at  Liverpool, 
her  elder  sister  having  married  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Morrison,  missionary 
to  Chma. 

In  1821,  he  received  his ^«/ appoint- 
ment to  Bdinbur^h,  and  r&dded  at 
Leith,  as  the  junior  minister  of  the 
circuit.    His  colleagues  were  the  late 


Rev.  G.  Main  waring,  the  lamented  Dr. 
McAllum,  who  was  one  of  bis  old 
schoolfellows,  ^  and  the  Rev.  Peter 
McOwan.  Thus  associated  with'  min- 
isters of  eminence,  his  popularity  and 
usefulness  rose  and  increased,  and  he 
remained  in  the  circuit  three  years, 
the  longest  temf  allowable  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  Connexion. 

As  at  Glasgow,  so  in  the  Scottiah 
metropolis,  he  attended  the  university 
classes,  so  arranging  his  pulpit  and  pas- 
toral duties  as  to  admit  of  his  attend- 
ance at  the  college  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  day,  without  neglecting  any 
part  of  his  ministerial  charge.  Having 
in  his  original  business  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  pharmacy,  tne  materia 
medica,  and  something  of  chemistry,  he 
was  specially  attracted  to  the  science 
of  medicine,  which  he  cultivated  witk 
great  assiduity  and  zest.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  at  this  period  he 
contemplated  the  result  which  ne  event- 
ually so  honourably  achieved.  He 
thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  drank  at 
its  founts  with  aridity ;  and  what  he 
thus  received,  he  had  the  happy  art  of 
applying  most  effectually  in  the  elnci- 
dation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of 
whatever  belonged  to  the  theology  of 
the  pulpit. 

His  next  station  was  Buxton,  and 
after  sojourning  there  a  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  Hull.  In  this  town  he 
conquered  the  impediment  in  his  speech 
ao  successfully,  that  his  extraordiaarj 
'  talents  were  developed  beyond  all  pre- 
vious example,  and  his  popularity  rose 
in  a  correspondent  degree.  The  im- 
pediment referred  to  has  been  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  some  malformi^ 
tion  of  the  piilate,  and  a  general  im- 
pression has  prevailed  that  an  artificial 
roof  was  worn  to  remedy  the  structural 
defect.  But  these  are  mere  imaginings, 
without  any  foundation  in  fact.  Ner- 
vous excitability  was  the  real  cause  of 
his  defective  articulation,  which  philo- 
sophical and  religious  self-possession, 
not  a  meehanicsd  appliance,  enabled 
him  to  correct. 

By  the  Conference  of  1828,  he  waa 
appointed  to  Nottingham,  where  a 
gentleman  of  high  respectability  and 
long  connection  with  Methodism,  upon 
receiving  a  letter  communicating  the 
fact,  was  half  wild  with  joy.  He  had 
heard  the  preacher  at  Hull,  and  had, 
though  with  little  hope,  desired  to  have 
him  transferred  to  his  own  town  and 
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ft ;  and  when  he  knew  that  his 
e  was  to  he  gratified  his  excite- 
Willi  extreme.  In^  Nottint^ham 
>eiit  thn»e  years,  tnree  valuable 
of  his  life,  during  which  he  com- 
e*l  crowded  congregations  where- 
he  preached,  whether  in  town  or 
nr.  One  of  his' colleagues  was 
lehr.ited  but  short-liFed  reyivalist, 
Sniicby  whose  biography  was 
pe*i  by  the  Rer,  Richard  Troffry, 
His  superintendent  was  the  Rev. 
Hopwood.  Very  different  were 
talents,  their  tastes,  and  their 
4  of  action ;  but  all,  we  doubt 
are  met  before  the  thrnue,  where 
who  have  "  washed  their  robes, 
lade  theui  white  in  the  blood  of 
imb,"  are  assembled, 
ithwark,  or  the  London  fourth 
c,  was  the  next  field  of  labour 
1  he  occupied.  And  here,  over- 
ig  congri?gatioiis  attended  his 
try,  and  his  popularity  probably 
s»ed  all  that  it  had  reached  in  the 
nr.  The  epoch  (1831)  wtis  an 
fol  one;  political  agitation  was 
it.  High  tory  politics  had  long 
in  the  ascendant  in  the  councils 
Inglanil — ^plots  and  conspiracies 
teen  rife,  the  nation  had  been  in 
angerously  volcanic  condition, 
itening  overwhelming  eruptions; 
IT  policy  was  being  instituted  un- 
he  auspices  of  William  IV.  and  a 
rming  ministry,  and  the  conflict 
een  opposite  political  principles 
lerrific.  Such  a  state  of  thnisrs 
any  tiling  but  favoura!>le  to  reli- 
.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  how- 
thai  swept  political  and  social 
came  the  Asiatic  cholera,  like  an 
I  of  death,  and  frowned  down  the 
i  of  turbulence  in  many  circles, 
iring  the  way  for  the  Messenger 
[errr  and  the  herald  of  the  Gross. 
cireamatanccB  of  the  times  and 
xtnordinury  gifts  of  the  preacher, 
lined  to  crowd  the  chapels  with 
•n,  of  whom  a  goodly  number 
\A  and  found  peace  with  God.  Of 
i,  a  large  proportion  united  them- 
I  to  the  people  under  whose  min- 
ther  found  the  blessing.  The 
W.  Toaae  was  the  superintendent 
Mkly  eoUeaffue  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
mont  in  the  Southwark  Circuit. 
were  toffetber  two  years,  during 
I9  acoordiDp  to  the  published 
fm,  the  focie^  rose  fh>m  1,066  to 
I  in  Bital^er. 


The  Conference  that  appointed  Jo- 
seph Beaumont  to  Southwark,  reduced 
Adam  Clarke  to  the  rank  of  supernume- 
ranr  in  connection  with  the  SixtliLondon, 
or  Hinde  Street  Circuit.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  felt  the  arrangement  made 
in  reference  to  himself  most  acutely. 
Dr.  Beaumont  entered  most  deeply 
and  sym])athetically  into  his  feelings, 
believing  that  his  venerated  friend's 
wishes  had  not  received  the  regard  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Dr.  Clarke, 
with  full  heart  and  flooded  eyes,  poured 
his  anguished  spirit  into  the  suscepti- 
ble soul  of  his  junior  friend  and  bro- 
ther, at  a  brief  and  casual  meeting  upon 
Southwark  Bridge,  the  remembrance 
and  the  influence  of  which  were  per- 
manent. 

Nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  removed 
from  Edinburgh,  and  now,  after  a  so- 
journ of  only  two  years  in  Southwark,  in 
compliance  with  the  united  request  of 
himself  and  the  Edinbur<i:h  circuit,  he 
received,  in  1833,  a  second  appointment 
to  that  importAUt  station.  Several 
motives  originated  the  desire  on  his 
part  for  a  removal  to  Edinburgh.  He 
hnd  there  a  circle  of  friends,  and  a 
sphere  of  usefulness,  with  facilities  lor 
literary  and  scientific  progress  beyond 
what  he  could  find  anywhere  else,  and 
es])ecially  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  that  particular  course  of  study  which 
he  commenced  when  lirst  resident  there. 
To  these  considerations  must  be  added, 
as  one  of  primary  importance,  the 
state  of  his  health,  which  was  not 
good  whilst  resident  in  Southwark. 
A  low  situation,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  in  a  dense  population, 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
delicate  constitution  and  nervous  tem- 
perament of  one  undergoing  the  exces- 
sive pulpit  toil,  and  extreme  physical 
exertion  and  mental  effort  of  such  a 
preacher  as  he.  "  Auld  Reekie,"  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  insinuation  may 
lurk  in  its  appellation,  possessed  the 
cluirms  of  romantic  scenery,  encircled 
by  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  was 
brim  full  of  the  romance  of  history  and 
the  trophies  of  genius.  No  wonder  that 
the  attracti<ms  of  Edinburgh  were  in 
Bueh  a  case  irresistible,  and  that  the 
remonstrance  of  Southwark  was  una- 
vailing. , 

Fairly  settled,  then,  a  second  time  at 
Edinburgh,  the  miuisterial  and  pastoral 
functions  were  again  combined  wilU 
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hard  and  dose  study  in  the  physical 
Bciencea,  and  especially  such  as  were 
to  be  acquired  as  a  qualification  for  the 
highest  medical  degree.  Two  reasons 
determined  this  course.  Firstt  the 
value  attached  to  such  scientific  ac- 
quirements, as  qualifications  for  minis- 
terial  duty ;  and,  seconfUyt  the  import* 
ance  of  a  prudential  prorision  for  such 
a  possible  and  somewhat  threatening 
contingency  as  the  loss  of  health,  so 
far  as  to  necessitate  an  abandonment 
of  the  pulpit.  We  are  aware  that  the 
latter  reason  has  been  questioned,  even 
to  the  extent  of  positive  denial,  and 
that  by  the  highest  and  most  respect- 
able authority.  We  are  sure  that  the 
esteemed  individual  who  ventured  the 
negative  believed  himself  to  be  per- 
fectly correct.  AH  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  matter,  howerer,  is  that  this 
purpose  was  avowed  to  us  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  venerated  and 
lamented  Doctor  Beaumont  himself. 
Upon  this  testimony  we  stake  our 
veracity,  remarking  only  that  the  reason 
given,  was  as  creditable  to  his  fore- 
thought and  prudence,  as  was  his  love 
of  science  to  his  intellectual  nobility. 

He  had  now  the  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting the  term  of  four  years^  attend- 
ance at  the  classes  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, chemistry,  materia  medica^ 
the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine, 
and  the  collateral  branches  of  science, 
required  by  the  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity for  the  attainment  of  a  physi- 
cian's degree.  The  studies  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  meet  the  official  ex- 
aminations were  arduous  and  severe. 
He  shrank  not,  however,  from  the  toH, 
but  laboured  on  with  indomitable  per- 
severance, presented  himself  to  the 
examiners,  and  was  finally  inaugurated 
a  DooTOB  OF  Medicine. 

(To  be  cohUmied.) 


MEMOIR  OF  MATTHEW  STO- 
KER, OP  WEST  ORAMLING- 
TON,  IN  THE  BLYTH  CIR- 
CUIT. 


Odb  late  fHend  and 
was  born  on  the  2nd 
In  his  youths  after  s| 
time  at  the  tailoring 
tered  upon  a  regular  a] 
a  seafariuff  life  in  tl 
but  towards  the  end 
,ment  he  was  **  pressed" 


brother  Stoker 

of  May,  1778. 

[pending  a  short 

Dusiness,  he  en- 

ipprenticeship  to 

;he  coal  trade; 

of  his  engage- 

into  the  king's 


service  on  board  a  man-of-war.  In 
about  four  years,  however,  he  obtained 
his  discharg^^probably  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  lf02. 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  had 
the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  yet 
it  appears  that  the  same  punctualitT 
and  strict  attention  to  auty  which 
marked  his  conduct  in  after  life,  were 
then  prominent  features  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  secured  him  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  ship^s  officers.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  he  was 
addicted  to  the  common  vices  of  a 
seafaring  life — ^intemperance  and  pro- 
fane swearing.  From  the  latter  prac- 
tice the  following  incident  arose ; — 

Although  swearing  was  not  an 
oifence  punishable  under  any  article 
of  the  war  service,  the  second  lieute* 
nant  of  the  ship  once  ordered  our  late 
brother  to  be  severely  punished  for 
swearing  at  one  of  his  shipmates.  It 
appears  that  that  officer  had  fre- 
quently given  orders  for  punishmenl 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  men  for  this 
practice)  and  bemg  clearly  a  stretch 
of  authority  not  warranted  by  the 
ship's  rules,  it  was  very  galling  to  the 
mind  of  young  Stoker ;  and  smarting 
under  what  he  conceived  to  be  unjust 
treatment,  he  resolved  to  complain  to 
the  chief  officer.  The  result  was  that 
the  second  lieutenant  was  severely 
censured  for  his  conduct. 

After  leaving  the  sea  he  was  brought 
under  deep  convictions  for  sin,  it  is 
believed  through  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodists.  While  groaning  for  de- 
liverance from  the  burden  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  the  only  and  great  obstacle  in 
his  way  was  the  love  of  drink.  To 
become  a  Methodist,  and  afterwards 
through  this  besetment  to  relapse  into 
sin,  and  bring  disgrace  upon  himself 
and  the  cause  of  God,  was  a  thought 
too  painful  to  bear  ;  and  he  therefore 
resolutelv  broke  off  his  most  dearly 
cherishea  habits*  and  having  thus 
given  up  all  for  Christ,  he  soon  re* 
ceived  power  from  on  high  to  believe 
on  him  unto  salvation,  and  the  intoxi- 
cating cup  was  no  longer  a  temptation 
or  a  snare  to  him  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  after  life. 

At  the  time  he  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Methodists,  they  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  subject  to  much 
scorn  and  obloquy,  and  persecuted  not 
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bv  noi<rhbours  and  workfollows 
n?  to  be  siu^lar;  no  thtit  to 
>teaJily  attAcued  to  the  society 
i  much  firmness  of  character, 
eep  eoDvictioQ  that  their  reli- 
AS  from  God.  These  charac- 
i  our  departed  brother  po:}- 
and  in  the  niid>t  of  much  that 
iful.  aud  well  calcuUted  to  test 
luineiiess  of  his  religions  pro- 
luid  principles,  he  witues^ed  a 
ODlession    for    nearly  half    a 

je  collide  of  his  pilgjiraage, 
was  not  marked  by  any  very 
'  incidents  besides,  he  three 
juffered  impressment  for  the 
ftnd  twice  was  the  subject  of 
LQce  under  circumstances  which 
ibed  to  the  ^uidin;;  hand  of  an 
ftichful  Providence.  Xotwith- 
g  this  barrenness  of  incident, 
T,  the  character  and  deport- 
f  the  man  were  always  such  as 
mand  re^ipect  and  esteem,  and 
I  to  all  an  example  in  word,  in 
iation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
knd  in  purity. 

^ty  and  upriji^htness  were  con- 
14  in  all  his  transactions.  lie 
:ept  in  view  the  golden  rule: 
t*oever  ye  would  that  men  should 
o  yon,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.*' 
errant  he  served  with  singleness 
irt,  aa  unto  the  Lord ;  not  with 
rvice,  aa  men-pleasers ;  hence 
i  remarkable  for  attention  to  his 
regularity,  and  punctuality,  not 
ig  any  of  his  master's  time  ;  and 

placed  in  a  situation  of  trust, 
tegrity  and  upri^ihtness  of  his 
ct  shone  so  conspicuously  as  to 
MOT  to  say,  *'  Matthew  is  a  just 
'  ochersy  '^  He  is  a  faithful  man;** 
piin,  **  If  there  be  a  good  man 
e  &oe  of  the  earth,  ALitthew 
r  is  one."  One  who  was  inti- 
f  acquainted  with  him  for  more 
iiirty  yean,  and  had  in  that  time 

oi^portunities  of  observing  his 
H,  writes  thus: — ^"He  seemed 
»  to  be  so  upright  in  hia  way  and 
er,  that  he  would  not  luive  cared 
re  had  been  a  window  in  his 
ithmX  might  hare  laid  bare  to  the 
.  hia  thoughts  before  they  ap- 
d  in  words.  I  have  rarely  fallen 
th  saeh  a  man;  he  was  scru- 
ilj  exact  and  careful,  pointed  in 
orafly  faithful  in  all  hia  promises, 
BBOTmble  aa  a  rock  on  points 


of  conscience  and  in  the  performance 
of  duty." 

Meekness  and  humility  were  strik- 
ing features  in  his  character.  It  might 
justly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
adorned  with  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  of  great  price.  Those  who 
knew  him  the  longest  and  best  cannot 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  him 
manifest  any  undue  warmth  of  dis- 
position ;  tliis  U  the  more  remarkable 
as,  naturally,  he  was  a  man  of  a  fiery 
temper;  but  he  possessed  a  large 
measure  of  the  love  that  is  not  euHily 
provoked,  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ;  but 
this  fruit  of  the  Spirit  was  not  mani- 
fested alone  in  the  government  of  his 
temper,  but  in  his  whole  deportment; 
in  his  entire  rcsiginition  to  God's  will, 
and  in  his  patience  under  suffering 
and  in  tryin^r  circumstances. 

Tiie  rc;?ularity  and  punctuality  of 
his  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Whether  he 
lived  near  to  tlie  house  of  prayer,  or 
at  a  distance  from  it,  if  at  home,  and 
health  permitted,  he  might  always  be 
counted  as  one  of  those  who  would  be 
there  to  meet  with  God;  he  was 
there  in  time,  too;  and  so  punctual  was 
he,  that  persons  seeing  him  go  in  that 
direction,  would  say,  "It  is  meeting 
time,  tliere  is  Matthew  going."  llis 
deportment  in  the  house  of  God  was 
characterised  by  seriousness,  sincerity, 
and  humility. 

But  if  our  Brother  Stoker  was 
eminent  for  any  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  was  that  he  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  His  public  exercises  bore  de- 
cided testimony  to  the  character  and 
frequency  of  his  private  interccmrse 
with  his  Maker.  He  lived  constantly 
in  the  spirit  of  prayer. — praying  with- 
out ceasing  ;  for  it  wsw  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  be  in  his  company 
for  any  length  of  time  without  o^ 
scrvinij^  how  frequently  he  closed  his 
eyes,  lifted  the  right  hand,  moved  his 
lips,  and  breathed  a  silent  prayer.  It 
was  thus  he  kept  a  continual  watch 
over  his  thoughts  and  words,  living, 
acting,  thinking,  speaking,  as  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Deity. 

That  our  late  brother  was  not 
without  his  faults  is  certain.  But  of 
these  it  may  be  said,  that  they  "leaned 
to  virtue's  side."  He  adorned  his 
Christian  profession  by  a  consistent 
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walk  and  conversation.  In  him  re- 
ligion appeared  in  its  genuine  colours, 
preserving  him  from  levity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  gloominess  on  the 
other.  Possessing  wat  meekness  which 
implies  the  proper  halance  of  all 
the  passions,  he  maintained  an  even 
course  between  the  frantic  jovs  and 
the  hopeless  sorrows  of  the  world.  His 
joy  in  the  Lord  was  not  tinctured  by 
the  least  alloy  of  enthusiasm,  but 
tempered  with  holy  fear,  profound 
reverence,  and  humility. 

The  power  he  possessed  over  his 
own  spirit,  and  the  respect  and  love 
which  he  ever  manifested  to  all  with 
whom  he  conversed,  secured  him  the 
est«em  and  confidence  of  all.  Hence, 
the  influence  of  his  holv  example  was 
felt  both  in  civil  and  religious  society. 
His  evident  sincerity  and  seriousness 
were  such  as  to  abash  levity,  to  put 
to  silence  foolish  talking  and  jesting, 
and  to  cause  the  profane  to  put  a 
bridle  on  their  tongues  while  m  his 
presence. 


His  death  was  somewhat  sadden, 
but  it  found  him  ready.  When  I  first 
visited  him,  his  mind  was  staid  upon 
God,  resting  his  all  upon  the  atone- 
ment of  Chirst.  To  Sister  Wilson,  who 
came  shortly  after,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and,  referring  to  his  approaching 
death,  said,  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  die  when  God  saw  best ;  all 
that  he  desired,  if  it  were  God*8  will, 
was  that  the  pain  might  abate.  His 
desire  was  granted,  for  his  suffering 
during  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
life  did  not  appear  to  be  heavy; 
there  was  a  graduid,  steady,  but  sure 
unloosing  of  the  silver  cord^  until  at 
a  quarter  before  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  November, 
1853,  the  golden  bowl  broke,  and  the 
ransomed  spirit,  without  a  struggle  or 
a  groan,  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 
The  voyage  of  life's  tempestuous 
ocean  was  over,  and  he  is  now  with 
that  happy  ship's  company  ''who 
sailed  with  their  Saviour  beneath.** 
We9t  CramUngUm.         T.  P.  £. 


lessons  in  parables* 


AN  OLD  VILLAGER'S   RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 

CHAFTEB  m. — PASTORS  AND  MASTERS. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the 
topers  at  brewer  Bent's  when  they 
heard  that  Jonathan  had  taken  the 
parson  in  tow,  and  gone  with  him  into 
the  Tillage.  Bent  himself  had  a  great 
horror  of  Methodists,  knowing  that 
wherever  they  acquired  a  footing  the 
public-houses  lost  their  hold.  At  that 
time,  temperance  societies  were  not 
known  at  Uodwell,  but  the  tendencies 
of  that  pure  Christianity  which  flou- 
rished among  the  early  Methodists  were 
directly  opposed,  not  merely  to  tippling, 
but  to  all  its  causes:  the  man  who 
countenanced  these,  could  not  be  a 
thorough  Wealeyan ;  and  many  persons 
voluntarily  pledged  themselves  to  that 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks  which  is  now  advocated  by  large 
societies. 

Mr.  Blinkum  happened  to  be  passing 

awhile  the  preaching  was  held  on 
I  Green,  ana  heard  from  a  distance 
sueh  snatches  of  true  eloquence   as 


quite  electrified  him.  Home  he  went» 
swelling  with  priestly  wrath  and  pa- 
rochial  importance,  mortified  most  of 
all  that  he  could  not  laugh  at  the 
preacher  as  a  '<  stump  orator,"  or  a 
*<  barn-door  preacher.*'  But  policy 
soon  came  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Blinkum 
knew  something  of  the  world :  to  use 
a  phrase  of  his  own,  he  '<  had  not  been 
to  Oxford  for  nothing."  Hearing, 
therefore,  that  the  young  man  was 
staying  at  Widow  Biu^eigh^s,  he  re- 
solved to  send  for  him,  and  see  what 
effect  a  little  flattery,  vulgarly  called 
*' stroking,"  would  have  upon  him. 
Ridley  very  readily  aceepted  an  invita- 
tion,  and  Mr.  B.  entered  into  a  most 
bewitchlDg  and  agreeable  oonversatioa 
about  literary  pursuits,  favourite  an* 
thors,  &c.  &c.,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  sa|:gesting 
in  most  delicate  terms  the  moonve* 
niences,  unsociabilities,  &e.,  of  separa- 
tism— I.e.,  all  separatism  from  Uie 
Established  Church.  He  spoke  most 
sweetly,  heaping  up  a  multitude  of  rich 
fraternal  sentiments,  as  though  his 
heart  were  built  up  with  bridks   of 
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».  He  treated  of  the  de- 
ision,  and  delineated  most 
'  pictures  of  what  a  country 
where  only  one  sect  of 
prevailed.  He  hinted  in 
ry,  jet  rivid  manner,  what 
>rospects  of  usefulness  a 
c^  talent  nossessed  when 
the  pale  of  ^the  Mother 
nd  ended  b^  most  blandly 
lim  to  consider  whether  it 
le  wise  to  avoid  a  collision 
cclesiastical  system  recog- 
i  wisest  men  of  the  nation 
d,  and  supported,  as  most 
r  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 

flourish  of  Mr.  Bliiikum*s 
iiilucky  one.  With  a  smile 
'precation,  Ridley  replied, 
>u,  sir,  for  the  interest  you 
to  take  in  a  stranger,  but 
re  so  diametrically  opposed 
ler  on  the  point  lost-men- 
that  alone  were  sufficient, 
M>ns  were  wanting,  to  pre- 
cepting such  overtures.  In 
liar  I  differ  from  most  of 
in  brethren.  I  do  not  say 
ort  of  union  between  the 
iie  Church  will  always  be 
for  when  the  earth  is  full 
of  the  Lord,  society  will 
f  into  a  form  very  different 
hich  we  now  behold ;  but  I 
that  such  an  adulterous 
tat  existing  at  present  be- 
f  is  displeasinfi^  in  the  sight 
ngerous  to  me  Episcopal 
jost  to  members  of  other 
m  you  well  know,  are  com- 
lie  penalties  of  grievous 
iprisonments  to  support  a 
h  they  do  not  approve — 
le  ungodly,  the  infidel,  and 
whose  money,  unwillingly 
nreyand  unfit  to  be  brought 
;he  door  of  the  sanctuary, 
I  God's  altar  to  its  great 
and  highly  detrimenUd  to 
of  thoM  important  trutlis 
I  joar  Articles  and  in  your 
ieh  tfe  calculated  to  win 
id  secure  faith  and  devo- 
ther  I  be  an  atheist  or  a 
B  ft  right  accorded  me  by 

UWB   ^justice   to  PBOVE 

M  well  as  to  hold  fast  that 
id :  tfaia  liberty,  in  Its  per- 
four  Choreh  refuses,  and 
practically  dcnief  my  per- 


sonal responsibility,  the  spirituality  of 
Ghrist*s  kingdom,  and  the  undiridcd 
sovereignty  of  our  blessed  Lord." 

Free  from  those  particularprejudices 
of  education  which  clung  so  long 
about  the  venerable  Wesley,  Ridley 
cultivated  no  undue  reverence  for 
any  church  established  by  human  laws : 
his  holy  jealousy  being  chiefly  engaged 
for  Christ* s  honour  and  Christ's  laws. 
Many  a  brisk  encounter  took  place 
between  himself  and  pious  churchmen 
on  his  disputed  opinions.  In  his  day 
there  were  few  who  held  similar  notions 
even  among  the  Methodists,  and  it 
required  some  moral  courage  to  avow 
them ;  but  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary, he  declared  them  vrithout  hesita- 
tion, apology,  or  compromise. 

Think  you,  reader,  that  if  all  our 
preachers  and  pastors  had  cherished 
this  habit  of  honest  plain-speaking 
in  connection  with  matters  more 
nearly  concerning  ourselves,  that 
that  mighty  under-current  of  mutual 
suspicion,  distrust,  and  discontent, 
which  a  few  years  ago  burst  the 
thin  ice  of  outward  complaisance,  and 
inundated  Methodism  with  discord, 
could  have  been  created  ? 

"  When  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth, 
When  the  stars  give  darkness  birth, 
"When  the  har\-e8t  bringH  as  dearth. 
Then  such  a  thing  may  be." 

Being  a  wise  workman,  Ridley  had 
taken  care  tu  give  notice  tliat  he  would 
preach  again  the  next  evening,  for  he 
thought  that  God  had  touched  sevend 
careless  souls,  and  took  that  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  to  stay  in  that  place  to 
water  the  seed  he  had  sown  by  at  least 
one  more  sermon.  Intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Robson,  by  some  of 
his  hearers,  that  a  Methodist  parson  was 
going  to  preach  on  the  Green,  and  one 
or  two  persons  asked  him  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  but  as  the  old  man  hiid  acquired 
very  extraordinary  notions  of  Method- 
ism, and  fancied  John  Wesley  a  sort  of 
little  pope,  who  taucht  salvation  by  tlie 
works  of  the  law,  he  shook  his  head 
very  dubiously,  and  declined. 

Alas  I  how  Fame  oftentimes  distorts 
the  purest  truth,  and  the  brightest 
examples  I  What  are  her  pictures  at 
best  but  shadows  on  the  wall?  And 
yet  men  will  work— strive— suffer— 
eUe — to  secure  her  services. 

The  excitement  produced  in  our 
village  by  Uie  aggression  of  the  Me- 
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thodist  parson  (we  called  all  ministers 
parsons  in  those  days)  did  not  soon  die 
away,  for  there  remained  in  the  hearts 
of  some  that  **  Hying  water  **  which  was 
destined  to  spring  up  into  everlasting^ 
life.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened ; 
and  here  and  there  was  found  one 
peeping  slyly  and  half  ashamed  into 
their  dusty  bibles.  Some  read  on  and 
on,  and  drank  deeper  and  deeper  of 
the  fountain  of  revelation,  as  though 
they  were  reading  for  very  life. 

'<  Friend  Blinkum,'*  as  George  Paofr- 
well  persisted  in  calling  him,  notwith- 
standmg  the  appalling  frowns  of  laven- 
dered  ladies,  and  the  haughty  bearing 
of  that  gentleman  himself,  thought  mat- 
ters looked  sufficiently  serious  to  war- 
rant a  little  counter-effort,  and  contrived 
to  get  up  a  very  pretty  and  engaging 
kind  of  enthusiasm  among  the  fair  ones 
of  his  congregation.  It  was  his  fa- 
vourite maxim  that  every  churchman 
ought  to  exert  all  his  influence  on  be- 
half of  his  mother  church ;  but  un- 
happily this  meant  either  befooling  or 
persecuting.  The  poor  of  his  parish 
were  compelled,  under  pain  of  virtual 
excommunication,  to  succumb  to  his 
priestly  authority;  and, seconded  as  he 
was  by  the  rich,  the  accomplished,  and 
the  fair,  the  exercise  of  such  'influence** 
was  not  at  all  difficult.  Placing  him- 
self as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor — the 
employer  and  the  employed  —  and 
making  himself  and  his  adherents  the 
directors  and  almoners  of  "charity," 
so-called,  he  secured  to  himself  a  l^ge 
amount  of  parochial  power. 

A  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  work  of 
subjugation  was  found  in  a  rather  old 
young  maiden  lady,  who  volunteered 
to  distribute  anti-methodistical  tracts, 
and  even  to  write  them  if  necessary. 
"We  must  meet  these  people,"  she 
said,  ^  with  weapons  somewhat  similar 
to  their  own.**  And  so  Miss  Bakewell 
set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  after 
preparing  and  getting  printed  a  namby- 
pamby  **  Cottage  Conversation  between 
William  and  Robert,"  went  about  all 
eagerness  and  seal  to  fulfil  her  self-in^ 
posed  mission.  Whether  it  resulted 
from  a  love  of  prying,  or  a  love  of 
talking,  or  from  both  these  combined, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  ihose  who  were  at  til 
favourable  to  Methodism  or  dissent 
were  well  known  within  a  few  weeks 
alter  her  excursions  commenced,  and 


were  earefiiUy  marked  bjjr  Mr.  Blinkum 
and  the  gentry  in  their  inventory  of 
the  parishioners. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  policy 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in 
some  instances,  nor  that  some  of  the 
marked  sheep  said  many  harsh  and 
hard  things,  and  did  many  foolish  ones. 
Restive  and  excited,  many  a  queer 
trick  was  played  by  the  more  waggish 
delinquents  of  Rod  well.  One  day 
Miss  Bakewell  found,  on  returning 
home,  that  she  had  been  parading  the 
Tillage  adorned  with  a  large  placard 
on  her  back,  announcing  her  manifold 
virtues.  Mr.  Blinkum  received,  *'  by 
favour  of  Miss  Bakewell,"  a  parcel 
from  nobody  knew  whom,  containing  a 
fine  sample  of  fleece.  And  the  magis- 
terial dignity  of  Sir  Simon  Lisle  waa 
upset  by  a  little  packet  consisting  of 
many  folds  of  tiuue  paper,  in  which 
was  inserted  a  remarkably  choice  pair 
of  donkey's  ears,  surmounted  with  the 
Shakesperian  motto,  **  Bless  thee. 
Bottom,  thou  art  translated  I " 

Among  those  who  became  objects  oi 
disapprobation  was  Widow  Bumleigh. 
She  attended  church,  it  is  true;  but, 
regardless  of  Mr.  Blinkum's  remon- 
strances, she  allowed  a  prayer-meeting 
to  be  held  in  her  house,  and  invited  her 
neighbours  to  attend.  Over  and  above 
all  this,  she  knew  how  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  hotaest  poverty.  For  wealth, 
rank,  and  learning  she  had  no  respect, 
except  when  they  were  accompanied 
by  genuine  goodness;  then  she  de- 
lighted to  honour  the  right  use  of 
gifts  which  she  herself  did  not  possess ; 
but  even  then  she  considered  the  right 
use  of  the  talent  of  poverty,  and  the 
attainment  of  godly  contentment,  still 
more  respectable.  Whether  she  was 
right  I  will  not  stop  to  ask.  She  did 
not  affect  respect  when  she  did  not 
feel  it;  and  took  no  pams  to  curry 
favour  with  the  wealthy.  If  any  gen- 
tleman or  lady,  so  called,  entered  her 
little  cottage  without  knookin^,  un- 
asked, and  unannounced  (a  kind  of 
thing  very  common  in  Rod  well),  they 
were  sure  to  meet  with  a  firm  but 
kind  reproof.  ''Home,"  she  would 
say,*' is  a  sacred  place,  and  my  little 
cottage,  quite  as  much  so  as  your 
drawing-room.*'  Trifling  as  these  pe- 
culiarities appear  when  stated  on  paper, 
Mrs.  Burnleigh  had  better  have  been 
a  fortune-teller  or  a  reputed  thief  in 
the  estimation  of  our  leading  gentry. 
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f  them  gire  her  anj  employ* 
ud  if  she  luul  not  obtained 
1 1  D«ighboaring  parish,  some 
ihj  the  bje,  it  might  hare  gone 
rdlj  with  her. 

«  oolj  i  few  weeks  after 
iTiiit  thftt  the  widow  had  to 
itriilsQehas  none  but  mothers 
venrte.  Her  little  boj,  upon 
k  bestowed  a  mother's  lore  so 
Ijt  siekened  and  died.  She 
en  woDilered,  she  said,  what 
lU  do  with  him  in  case  of  her 
he  wM  rach  a  sickly,  weak, 
Ij  little  creature ;  but  it  seldom 
Itoherthit  possibly  he  would 
reihedid. 

leeieniag  after  his  death  she 
inr,iid  and  lonely,  reading,  or 
fpag  to  read,  when  a  tapping 
riidow  iDtermpted  her.  She 
the  door,  and  saw  a  mlierable 
Jong  woman,  with  a  little  boy 
to  her. 

B^*  laid  the  woman,  in  a 
we, "hare  pity  on  me ;  don't 
ewith  hanger :  the  officer  will 
Bothing/' 

*«."  laid  the  widow. 
8*  hrfore  them  a  piece  of  bread 
"nd  of  cheese.    *'  I  hare  no 
©gttBore,"  she  said,  "  or  you 
JJ*  it.   Where  are  you  going 

^J^"  was  the  reply. 
'  w«T  had  finished  their  meal, 
•jwtli  ** I  have  lost  my  boy— 
**yi  you  remember  him  ?  he 
|QJ*".«'  with  me  when  I  read 
N  night  and  morning;  will 
•Wtiewhilewithmc?" 
•w  no  good,"  returned  the 
J^  f*ntt  hate  the  sight  of 
4 jn*^  torment  me.  Widow 
*V  The  despair  stamped 
jy  *M  shocking  to  see. 
jJ^'^pJied  gently,  «I  am  in 
■JJ^;  you  won't  refuse  me  ?" 
^'JH^and  intense  suffering 
!•■"»  ber  tonffue,  and  without 
"J*  ««ply,  ttie  widow  took 
?J*rty  hand  in  hers,  and 
r^  cune  to  seek  and  to 
1^  She  knelt  down  and 
^  while  praying  for  her 
*J*b  felt  her  own  burden 
J**  was  enabled  to  endure 
ljn»  who  is  inwidble." 
■nr  them  **  eood-oight,*'  she 
^^Mskvoiind  the  bov'sneck. 


iMto 


go  eariy  to  the  caatle 


the  next  morning  and  ask  relief  for 
them. 

The  woman  had  been  lady's  maid  to 
Lady  Lisle,  but  formed  a  connection 
which prored  her  ruin; and  now, spurned 
from  almost  erery  door  with  pride  and 
disgust,  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the 
widow  whom  she  once  despised  and 
ridiculed  as  a  '^  saint "  and  a  <<  fool." 
Miss  Bake  well  had  reliered  her  once 
by  giring  her  an  order  for  41bs  of  pota- 
toes and  a  quart  of  soup ;  she  receired 
the  soup  rery  gratefully,  wretched  stuff 
though  it  was  (made  from  a  red  herring 
receipt,  I  beUere),  but  because  she 
declined  taking  the  potatoes,  having 
no  fire  upon  which  to  cook  them,  she 
was  ordered  never  to  come  there  again. 
After  this  repulse,  she  worked  in  a 
meadow  gathering  stones;  but  that 
soon  failed;  and  amid  the  scenes  in 
which  she  spent  her  merry  light-hearted 
girlhood,  she  was  compelled  to  taste 
the  bitterness  of  penniless  want.  She 
had  returned  to  Rodwell  hoping  to 
find  some  one  who  would  be  kind  ^  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,"  but  her  former 
friends  shut  their  hearts  against  her. 

"  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard  ;*' 
but  shall  we,  can  we,  dare  we  make  it 
harder  ?  If  my  sister  breaks  the  laws 
of  society  and  of  God,  I  am  expected 
to  shun  her  with  horror,  and  to  keep 
her  at  a  great  distance  by  a  continual 
display  of  decent  aversion ;  t.c,  in  plain 
terms,  I  am  to  let  her  go  to  hell  as  fast 
as  possible,  instead  of  **  pulling  her  out 
of  the  fire,**  and  setting  before  her  an 
example  of  childlike,  unostentatious 
obedience  to  my  God;  but  if  my  brother 
sins  in  like  manner,  I  am  to  look  upon 
the  thing  as  a  mere  slip,  a  very  natural, 
a  not  uncommon,  though  certainly  not 
a  right  thin^.  "  And  then  we  arc  all 
weak  sometimes.*'  Even  so;  but  as 
we  call  woman  the  weaker  vessel,  should 
she  not  be  dealt  with  the  more  tenderly  ? 
Answer,  ye  pastors  and  masters,  who 
pretend  to  mt  at  the  feet  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Nazarene  I 

Ye  self-deceiving  hypocritei  who 
trifle  with  the  sorrows  of  woman,  hear 
him !  «  Thy  nm  are  forgiven;  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace.^*  Look 
at  him  as  he  reclines  upon  that  couch 
with  his  disciples.  He  sees  what  none 
in  that  room  but  himself  can  see— all 
the  dark  secrete  of  that  sorrowing 
heart.  Surely  he  will  not  permit  her 
to  touch  him,  even  if  he  does  not  send 
her  away?  Yet,  he  tloet.    Nowaheii 
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kneeling  behind  him  weeping,  and  her 
tears  ffdl  fast  upon  his  feet :  her  hair, 
in  former  days  adorned  and  wreathed 
on  purpose  to  allure  the  wanton  to 
her  arms,  clusters  over  them;  and 
with  it  she  wipes  away  the  penitent 
drops.  Yet  he  stirs  not — does  not  give 
BO  much  as  a  well-bred  stare  of  **  proper 
pride,"  and  **  respectability,"  ana  "  ne- 
cessary reproYal'' — does  not  seem  at  all 
anxious  to  make  her  **  know  her  place.*' 

Poor  heart!  she  knows  that  full  well 
already.  And  then,  to  send  her  away 
with  such  a  blessing  I — such  unmistak- 
able marks  of  his  favour  I  Did  she 
sleep  that  night,  I  wonder?  Perhaps 
not;  but  I  dare  say  she  wept,  and 
sang,  and  prayed,  and  thought  over 
and  over  again  how  Jesus  looked  and 
how  he  smiled,  and  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times  his  gentle  words  to  herself, 
and  his  conversation  with  the  proud 
pharisee. 

The  widow,  according  to  her  pro- 
mise, went  to  the  castle,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  trifle  from  Lady  Lisle,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bam — a  far  more  com- 
fortable sleeping  place  than  thou- 
sands of  our  London  poor  enjoy — and 
completed  her  errand.  She  then 
hastened  home,  selected  some  little 
articles  of  her  own  knitting,  and  set 
out  to  sell  them — ^for  there  was  no 
breakfast  for  her  until  she  had  done 
80.  She  walked  many  miles  before 
taking  a  penny;  but  she  did  not  repine. 
She  thought  of  her  unchangeable 
Friend  above ;  of  her  little  boy— of  his 
happiness  and  her  own  future  blessed- 
ness ;  and  the  cravings  of  hunger  were 
overruled.  And  when  the  pennyworth 
of  stale  bread,  and  the  cup  of  cold 
water  were  procured,  how  sweet  they 
werel 

When  she  returned  home  at  night, 
she  had  taken  jioepence.  Weary,  but 
hopeful  still,  she  opened  the  door,  and 
before  either  taking  food  or  rest,  as- 
cended the  creaking  stairs  to  look  at 
her  dead  bov.  It  was  only  a  rudi 
candle  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  but 
what  a  pure  light  it  threw  over  the 
little  bed,  and  the  silent,  motionless 
form  that  lay  upon  it  I  She  took  off 
the  coverlet.  The  white  hands  were 
crossed  just  as  they  used  to  be.  He 
looked  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  and  it 
was  such  a  happy  face,  it  did  her 
good  to  look  at  him.  She  kissed  the 
cold  lips  and  cheeks ;  admired,  as  she 
hod  often  done  before,  the  pretty  curls 


strayinff  about  his  face;  wondered  how 
he  womd  look  on  the  great,  great  day  ; 
and  went  down  stairs  happy !  happy  I 
happy  1 

The  winds  blew  wildly  that  night, 
and  the  widow  dreamed  that  she  was 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  billows  of  an 
angry  ocean ;  but  a  voice  reached  her» 
in  the  midst  of  the  watery  tumult,  which 
said, 

"  Each  foaming,  threat'ning  bfllow  drives 
Thy  weary  bark  to  rest ; 
And  every  storm  that  shakes  the  skies, 
Is  working  for  the  best.'^ 

(To  he  eoniHnued.) 

POOR  PEARSON. 

Whbw  Frank  Graham,  of  Upper 
Grange  Farm,  was  a  }roung  man,  he 
was  brought  in  a  very  simjile  way,  and 
by  apparently  very  inefficient  means, 
to  a  knowledge  of  *Hhe  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.**  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  after  a  life  of  active  usefulness, 
and  he  often  told  the  following 
story: — 

When  I  first  took  the  Upper 
Grange  farm  (said  he),  I  was  not  only 
^ay  and  thoughtless,  but  as  bitter  and 
bigoted  against  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  as  ignorance  and  prejudice 
could  make  me,  and  as  thoughtless- 
ness and  a  tolerably  easy  temper 
would  permit  me  to  l>e.  But  though 
the  village  of  S.  was  a  dark,  benighted 
place,  yet  there  was  in  it  one  godly 
man.  This  was  a  little  humpbacked, 
stammering  fellow,  Pearson  by  name, 
and  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  Pearson's 
religion  did  not  apparently  help  him 
on  in  the  world.  It  could  scarcely  do 
this  in  S.  without  a  miracle,  for  it 
kept  from  him  the  custom  of  almost 
all  the  families  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  supply  him  with  profitable 
work,  but  who  declared  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a 
Methodist  as  he.  He  had,  therefore, 
to  travel  many  miles  round  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  much  time 
and  labour,  to  obtain  employment. 
Apart  from  his  poverty,  which  was,  I 
believe,  one  of  his  lightest  burdens, 
Pearson  had  cause  enough  for  care 
and  grief.  Like  Lot,  he  was  daily- 
vexed  with  the  filthy  conyersation  of 
the  wicked;  he  was  bitterly  perse- 
cuted on  account  of  his  religion  by  his 
ungodly  neighbours ;  and  above  all 
else,  poor  Pearson  was  in  constant 
concern  for  the  souls  of  his  parents^ 
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le  depending  on  their  son  for 
iul  support,  ridiculed  bis 
i>l  rt>prtucht*d    him    for    his 

By  WchVs  mercy,  however, 
.chiD.'e  seemed  to  l)e  wrou«;ht 
.  i-'t'un;  they  died ;  and  they 
).Hj,  as  there  was  reason  to 
''de>l  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on 
:itft  before  them  in  the  gospel/' 
12  tbe  causes  of  reproach 
PirtrjoD,  one  was,  that  he  went 
ce  of  worship  in  a  neighbour- 
ly liu  conduct  was  a  tacit 
to  the  neighbours,  who  spent 
loiaTi  in  a  diiferent  manner ; 
•y  resented  it,  accordingly,  by 
Jjchief  to  the  poor  shoemaker  s 
)jrder,  of  which  he  was  very 
hi  robbing  his  garden  of  fruits 
.'eubles  during  his  absence. 
necuted  and  injured  man 
complained  of  thcije  outrages, 
*er  threatened.     But  neither 

deterred  from  his  Sabbath- 
neys. 

vu  poor  Pearson,  then,  when 
iuz  Diu-ried  man,  went  to  live 
"illige:  and  as  soon  iis  I  heard 
fW<r,  in  no  friendly  moo<l,  I 
^  to  have  nnthing  to  do  with 
I>  WM  difficult,  however,  to 
'^re*i)lution  entirely,  f«jr,  in 
•tohisshoemaking  craft,  Pear- 
ithe  occasional  en'and  man  of 
>ge,  which,  being  at  some  dis- 
weo  from  the    nearest  town, 

*«**  »ach  mode  of  intercom- 
*«•  Ubappened,therefore,that 
****!  journeys  were  turned  to 
*  by  the  villagers,  who,  much 
rwliked  him  for  his  religion, 
wltaiBake  use  of  him  to  suit 
jy  coaveaicnce,  for  Pearson 
*;««Bred,  and  it  could  not  be 

I*  ■■•  evening,  I  saw  the  poor 
"•.truing  out  of  the  road, 
"?*S  the  meadow  towards 
y^  fjurm,  with  a  parcel 
^^  I  took  no  notice  of 
•»  tune,  but  walked  away  to 
J2^  to  him.  A  quarter  of 
'V^wirds  I  returned  home, 
^^  through  the  hall,  who 
^  tliere  but  Pearson?  I 
*  ■Wily,  and  entered  the 
•■■»  tWe  I  foand  my  wife 
*»,ptir  of  new  shoes,  with 
"^ng  the  table.  Thb  made 
7. 


"Mary,"  I  said,  "I  am  surprised 
you  should  be  havin^r  shoes  of  that 
Methodist  fellow  !     There  arc  plenty 

of  shoes  to  be  got  at  D ,  1  should 

think  ;  and  you  know  I  have  declared 
I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him." 

"I  know  all  about  that,  Frank," 
said  my  wife,  *'  and  I  never  have  had 
any  dealings  with  Pearson,  though 
they  do  say  he  is  the  best,  and  cheap- 
est, and  neat-est  shoemaker  in  all  the 
country  round,  if  he  could  but  get 
work  enough  to  do.  However,  I 
don't  want  to  encourage  him,  I  am 
sure." 

I  pointed  to  the  shoes  on  the  table  : 
"  I  suppose  you  don't  call  that  encou- 
raging him,"  I  said. 

She  pushed  across  to  me  a  bill, 
which  had  oi\  it  the  name  of  a  shoe- 

inaker  in  D ,  with  the  prices  set 

down. 

"Ah!  that  is  another  thing/*  said 
I ;  "but  what  has  Pearson  to  do  with 
it  then  ?" 

"  Why  he  has  brought  them  for 
me,"  said  Mary.  "I  gave  him  the 
order  this  morning,  and  1  told  him  to 
be  sure  not  to  come  from  D— 
without  them,  and ,  he  is  waiting  to 
take  back  what  1  do  not  keep." 

Mary,  when  she  had  fitted  herself  to 
her  mind,  opened  the  door  and  called 
poor  Pearson,  who  humbly  bowed  as 
ne  hesitatingljr  entered  the  parlour, 
and  halting,  waited  further  commands; 
and  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  ^ood-temper  the  man  showed  on 
receiving  back  the  parcel  of  shoes,  and 
the  money  for  payment  for  the  pair 
my  wife  had  kept,  and  the  quiet  way 
in  which  he  promised  he  would  take 
the  money  and  parcel  back  safely  the 
next  time  he  went  to  D  >  I 
noticed,  too,  the  thankfulness  with 
which  he  received  a  small  fee  for  his 
trouble.  Altogether  his  conduct  and 
bearing  made  such  a  deep  impression 
on  me  for  the  moment,  that  i  forgot 
my  prejudices  against  poor  Pearson, 
and  offered  him  some  refreshment. 

Next  day,  when  I  was  in  the  field, 
a  thought  struck  me  that  mj  wife  had 
unintentionally,  and  from  ignorance, 
been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  meanness,  and 
that  if  we  did  not  choose  to  employ 
the  Methodist  shoemaker,  we  had  no 
ri<$ht  to  insult  him.  It  was  the  si^ht 
of  his  cottage  that  put  me  in  mind 
of  him  ;  and  whep  I  began  to  think  of 
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him,  I  could  not  get  him  out  of  mj 
mind,  try  as  hard  as  I  might. 

When  I  went  home,  "  Mary,"  said  I 
to  my  wife,  "  it  was  rather  too  bad, 
though,  to  make  Pearson  your  messen- 
ger alM>ut  the  shoes,  do  you  not  think 
so?'' 

**  Heyday,  Frank !  what  new  whim 
have  you  taken  into  your  head 
now?" 

"Look  here,  Mary,"  I  continued; 
'*  suppose  you  were  a  shoemaker — or 
rather,  suppose  you  were  a  milliner, 
and  some  nne  lady  should  take  it  into 
her  head  to  send  you  to  some  grand 
shop  for  a  new  oonnet  instead  of 
ordering  it  of  you,  and  then  offer  you 
twopence  for  your  trouble,  instead  of 
giving  you  the  credit  and  profit  of 
serving  her  yourself— eh,  Mary  ?" 

"  She  would  not  ask  ane  to  do  such 
a  thin^  the  second  time.** 

"Well,  suppose  I  were  a  shoe- 
maker, and  any  one  sent  me  on  such 
a  fooFs  errand,  I  guess  I  should  let 
out  a  bit  of  my  mind.** 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
poor  Pearson's  feelings,  but  he  is  such 
a  good-natured  man,  and  does  so 
many  errands  for  me,  that  it  did  not 
strike  me  how  indelicate  it  was  to 
send  him  to  another  shop  for  what 
I  could  have  bought  better  perhaps  at 
his  own.'* 

"  As  his  religion,"  said  I,  *•  teaches 
him  to  bear  insults  meekly,  it  is  a 
better  religion  than  I  gave  him  credit 
for.  I  tell  you  what,  Mary,  I  think 
m  go  and  order  a  pair  of  boots  of 
Pearson." 

••Boots!  why  you  have  boots 
enouffh,"  she  remonstrated. 

"Sever  mind,"  said  I,  "I  can 
afford  to  buy  another  pair;"  and 
without  saying  anything  more,  I 
strode  across  to  Pearson^  cottage. 
He  looked  up  with  surprise  when  I 
lifted  up  the  latch  and  went  in. 

"  Plenty  of  work  to  do,  Pearson  ?" 
I  asked  as  familiarly  and  pleasantly  as 
I  could.  The  poor  fellow  shook  his 
head.  ^ 

"Business  is  not  at  all  brisk,  sir,** 
he  said. 

"Then  jou  are  not  too  busy  to 
make  a  pair  of  boots  for  me,*'  I  said. 
"  Will  you  take  my  measure  ?** 

The  poor  ^  shoemaker  looked  un- 
fpeakabie  things,  and  with  trembling 
alacrity  applied  himself  to  the  inea- 
aurement  of  my  foot. 


"  Pearson,"  said  I,  "  I  wonder  yon 
stick  to  this  village.  I  know  that  all 
in  the  place  are  against  you  because 
of  your  religion.  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  go  somewhere  else,  where  that 
would  go  down  better." 

"I  have  sometimes  tbought  of  it, 
sir,"  he  said ;  "  but  God's  providence 
has  fixed  me  here,  and  I  can  say,  sir, 
my  Heavenly  Father  has  never  suf- 
fered me  to  want  any  good  thing ;  and 
having  food  and  raiment,  I  trust  I  am 
content." 

"  That  is  all  very  right,  I  dare  say  ;- 
and  then  veering  off  from  the  subject, 
I  said,  "  Do  you  know,  Pearson,  how 
I  came  to  order  these  boots  of  you  ?" 

The  shoemaker  hesitated  for  a  mo-* 
ment,  and  then  answered,  confidently, 
that  he  did  know  how  it  had  come 
about. 

"Indeed!"  said  I,  "you  must  be 
more  clever  than  I  •  thought  you ; 
for  if  anybody  had  told  me,  yes- 
terday, that  I  should  have  come  to 
you  on  such  an  errand  to  •day,  X 
would  not  have  believed  it.  You  don't 
know,  perhaps,  that  I  had  determineci 
that  you  should  never  do  a  stitch  of 
work  for  me  or  mine." 

"  I  had  heard  as  much,''  said  the 
man,  meekly ;  "  but  that  was  accords 
ing  as  God  would." 

"Well,  then,"  I  replied,  "I  should 
like  you  to  tell  me  what  made  me 
change  my  mind." 

"Well,  sir,  1  will  tell  you :  I  donH 
think  I  have  any  right  to  keep  it  from 
Tou.  Look  here,  sir,"  said  he,  and 
he  took  up  the  boot  he  was  mending 
when  I  entered;  "beside  this  little 
job,  I  have  not  any  woric  to  do.  I 
was  out  yesterday,  and  the  day  before, 
and  the  day  before  that,  trying  for 
orders  and  got  none.  Honey  was 
cone,  sir;  and  without  getting  into 
debt,  I  had  no  food  for  to-day,  neither 
for  poor  mother,  nor  father,  nor  self. 
I  had  not  eaten  much  yesterday,  and 
I  was  dead-beat  when  your  kindness 
in  giving  me  refreshment  made  an- 
other man  of  me,  especially  as  I 
never  expected  such  kindness  from 
you.'* 

"  You  had  no  reason  to  expect  it,  I 
confess;  and  what  put  it  into  my  head, 
just  then,  to  be  more  than  commonly 
civil,  I  am  sure  I  don*t  know." 
^  "  Begging  jout  pardon,  sir,"  con- 
tinned  poor  rearson,  "  I  can  tell  you 
that,  too:   it  was    my  Master  and 
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',  that    pat    it    into  your 

edbeutUjatthat.  ''Well, 
inon,"  I  said  ;  '^  I  am  quite 
know  how  joa  have  found 
lent  me  to  jou  to-da^.  Per- 
Jiink  jour  Master  did  that, 

do  think  to,  and  am  sure  of 
ril  tell  JOU,  sir :  I  came 
king  the  Lord  for  his  care 
1  Tour  kindness,  sir ;  but  I 
'  much  beat  down,  too,  with 
)f  success,  and  I  was  half 
I  take  up  poor  David's  err 
koosht  the  Lord  had  well 
un  aim,  which  I  oughtn't 
me;  and  then  I  thought  of 
A  and  Jjord,  and  mj  heart 
op  to  him  in  pra jer,  that 
not  forsake  me.  I  prajed, 
d,  sir,  till  the  load  was 
mj  mind,  and  the  prajer 
I  into  praise,  for  I  felt  sure 
1  help  me,  and  that  right 

led  the  shop,  I  could  not 
ir fellow  out  of  mj  thoughts, 
i,  there  was  his  ciTilitj  and 
t  in  submitting  to  the 
t  upon  him  bj  mj  wife; 
!  was  his  evident  porertj 
1  so  much  patience ;  and 

wu  his  iimplicitj  in  talk- 


ing of  the  strujj^gles  of  his  mind ;  and 
there  was  his  Urm  belief  that  God  had 
answered  his  prajer.  I  tried  to  make 
a  joke  of  this  to  mj  wife,  but^  some- 
how, what  onlj  seemed  to  be  a  joke 
before  it  was  spoken,  did  not  look  so 
after  all,  when  it  was  told. 

A  few  Sundajs  later,  I  went  down 
to  mj  room  after  breakfast,  dressed 
for  a  journer- 

"Whj,  Frank,''  said  mv  wife, 
"  where  can  jou  be  going  to-daj  P" 

"  I  am  going  to  D ,'*  said  L  "I 

have  a  curiosity  to  hear  poor  Pearson's 
parson.*' 

*'  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  go 
with  JOU,  Frank,"  said  Mary. 

*'xou  do  not  mean  that  you 
would  go  tliere,  if  I  asked  you,'*  said 

'  "  Yes,  I  will,  Frank,"  she  said. 
And  we  went.  We  went  a  second 
time,  and  a  third.  We  went  constantly, 
till  God  showed  us  both  that  we  had 
been  all  our  lives  disobedient  and 
careless;  that  we  were  already  con- 
demned by  his  holy  law,  and  that 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  whereby  we  could  be  saved, 
but  the  name  of  his  dear  Son.  By 
Pearson's  consistency,  I  was  led  to  see 
there  was  something  more  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  than  I  had 
thought  of  before. 


$mm  anir  f  i 
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Br  •.  o. 
■liakeavsn  aremoring^ 
lA  Hhdt  bright  spheres  ruving ; 
Lbstmhiff,  raymg,  shining, 
nt  withhrigfatness  linh^ ; 
■niff  ttmv^i  the  years, 
Me  of  the  spheres, 
Miaa  stared  old 
vnrd  the  shepherds*  fold, 
"ihimtn-  graoetothwnl— 
•UbeoTBethldiem. 
I  In  aovfaut  star ; 
!«ich)ililadear: 
"■MMrthbedoM 
■^tkt  stars  move  oa." 

GooDWTV  Babxbt. 

*>i  ii  A  kw  of  the  aniverBe. 
^Ood  hM  BUMle  is  ata- 
W  ika  Mikbi^  wfaibh  from 


time  immemorial  have  barred  the  huge 
waves  of  the  ever-encroaching  sea,  and 
the  granitic  rocks  that  have  withstood 
the  fury  of  ten  thousand  tempests,  are 
characterised  by  movements  more  or 
less  perceptible  aa  centuries  roll  on. 
The  sands  accumulate,  shift,  and  are 
dispersed  by  the  unceasing  action  of 
winds  and  waves ;  and  the  apparently 
immovable  crags  and  peaks  of  the 
rocky  shores  are  upheaved  by  internal 
forces,  or  in  the  lapse  of  vears  gradually 
Bubaide  and  sink  beneatn  the  sea-level. 
Some  purpose  of  God  is  by  these  various 
movements  being  accomplished,  al- 
though its  nature  cannot  bie  difined  or 
guessed  by  man,  who,  during  his  brief 
existence,  knows  and  sees  so  little  of 
its  progress.  The  motions  of  the  stars 
are  more  readily  perceired,  and  can 
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be  more  constantly  marked  and  appre- 
ciated. They  never  cease.  The  earth 
also  never  tires :  her  daily  revolutions 
succeed  each  other  without  stop  or 
period^  and  without  distinction,  save 
such  as  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
certainty  are  produced  by  her  other  un- 
ceasing motion  round  the  solar  centre. 
80  with  the  planets  and  comets :  their 
pale  fires  bum,  shoot,  and  whirl,  wan- 
dering to  and  fro  in  endless  mazes 
among  the  heavenly  luminaries:  we 
track  their  motions,  map  their  progress, 
and  foretell  with  unerring  correctness 
and  exactitude,  their  returns  and  phases, 
their  occultations,  conjunctions,  and* 
transits.  All  keep  up  their  motions 
restlessly,  endlessly  ;  and  the  fair 
canopy  of  sparkling  blue  grandly  moves 
on  and  on  the  year  through  in  majestic 
silence,  an  ever  visible  evidence  of  the 
untiring,  unceasing  industry  of  the 
Almighty  Architect  and  Sostainer  of  all 
things. 

The  industry  of  God  f^Who  can 
grasp  the  idea  ?  Man  sleeps  and  rests, 
to  recruit  his  health  and  vigour  of  body 
and  mind.  God  sleeps  not,  rests  not ; 
but  works  evermore.  The  infinite 
mind  not  only  has  eternal  existence, 
but  is  eternally  active:  the  infinite 
power  of  God  is  everlristingly  in  opera- 
tion, whirling  ceaselessly  along  the  pon- 
derous orbs  of  light,  and  delicately 
drawing  forth  the  simple  flowers  and 
blades  of  grass  from  the  soil,  colourinff, 
moulding,  and  beautifying  them  witn 
his  plastic  and  life-giving  touch:  the 
heavenly  cherubim  that  dwell  about  the 
throne,  and  receive  life  at  its  very  foun- 
tain, rejoicing  ever  in  the  presence  of 
its  Divine  Author,  and  the  meanest, 
merest  speck  of  animate  existence  that 
crawls  imperceptibly  among  the  invisi- 
ble atoms  of  dust  at  our  feet,  are  alike 
formed,  sustained,  and  vitalised  by  Him. 
His  marvellous  industry  is  the  secret 
spring  of  all  nature's  harmonies:  his 
almighty  energy  is  the  fountain  of  all 
law  to  the  universe. 

All  the  works  of  God  are  great  and 
glorious,  and  his  incessant  operations 
furnish  lessons  to  man  of  the  highest 
and  most  glorious  character,  among 
which  that  of  industry  is  not  the  least 
important. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  first  at  London 
and  Greenwich,  at  thirty-five  minutes 
past  four ;  on  the  15th  at  eleven  min- 
utes past  four;  and  on  the  31st,  at 


eight  minutes  before  four;  on  the 
same  days  he  sets  respectively  at  twen- 
ty-one minutes  past  seven,  forty-two 
minutes  past  seven,  and  three  minutes 
past  eight.  His  altitude  at  noon  in- 
creases from  fifty-three  and  a  half  to 
sixty  and  a  half  degrees,  and  the 
day  lengthens  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes,  being  on  the  last  day  eight 
hours  and  a  quarter  longer  than  on  the 
first  of  January.  On  the  16th  the  sun 
is  711,600  miles  farther  from  us  than 
on  the  16th  of  April.  An  eclipse  of 
the  sun  will  commence  at  three  minutes 
after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  mil  be  visible  only  over  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America,  Asia, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  partly  oyer  Sweden.  It  will  termi- 
nate about  ten  minutes  before  sunrise. 

The  Moon  is  f^  on  the  second  at 
three  minutes  after  four  in  the  morning, 
when  totally  eclipsed,  and  new  on  the 
16th  at  thirteen  minutes  past  two  in 
the  morning,  during  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  noticed  above.  She  is  not  visible 
in  the  evenings  of  the  6th  and  13th ; 
on  the  20th  she  sets  about  midnight ; 
and  on  the  27th  she  shines  from  ten 
minutes  past  three  in  the  afternoon 
until  sixteen  minutes  past  two  next 
morning.  The  total  eclipse  which 
occurs  on  the  2nd,  is  the  &*st  eclipse 
of  the  year,  commences  at  fonrteen 
minutes  past  two  in  the  morning,  and 
terminates  at  five  minutes  before  six. 
The  total  obscuration  takes  place  at 
sixteen  minutes  past  three,  and  con- 
tinues for  one  hour  and  thirty-six  min- 
utes, the  moon  setting  seventeen  min- 
utes before  any  portion  of  her  disc 
emerges  from  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 
The  middle  of  the  eclipse  will  occur  at 
about  five  minutes  past  four.  It  will 
be  visible  throughout  Africa,  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  throughout  Ame- 
rica. All  in  England  who  desire  to 
witness  this  interesting  phenomenon, 
must  leave  their  beds  by  two  o*clock  in 
the  morning. 

Mercury  is  invisible  the  greater  part 
of  the  month. 

Venus  is  moving  through  Taurus 
until  the  14th,  when  she  enters  GeminL 
She  is  an  evening  star,  and  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  observation.  She 
sets  on  the  Ist  at  half  past  ten ;  on  the 
2nd  is  near  to  Saturn;  sets  on  the 
11th  at  six  minutes  before  eleyen ;  on 
the  21st  at  seven  minutes  after  eleyen ; 
and  on  the  3lBt  at  twelve  minutes  after 
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» the  22nd  she  passes  rii^ht 
in  Gemini  of  the  third  mni;- 
rked  Ep^ilon. 
«  a  fe  V  minutes  only  before 

14  s  momin;np  star,  and  will 
le  2nd  about  ten  minutes 
beginning  of  the  eclipse  of 
Oq  the  31st  he  will  rise  at 
sinates  past  midnisrht.  His 
ml  tbe  middle  of  the  month 
le  meridian  is  26^  degrees. 
*  U<t  approiichin^  the  wes- 
)a  at  sunset,  setting  on  the 
*ntj-two  minutes  past  ten, 
Lut  day  at  thirty-nine  min- 
^ht— only  thirty-six  minutes 
m. 

is  in  conjunction  with  the 
7th. 

CBS  FOR  MIY,  1855. 

■T  S.    RBRBMAN. 

latifol  month  abounds  with 
le  fragrant  hawthorn  or  may- 
idf  its  refreshing  perfume; 
blackthorn,  the  cherry,  the 
1  apple,  and  many  others, 
r  fieiiis  and  woods.  In  mea- 
ealtivated  fields  the  spring 
B  leen.  The  com  bell  flower, 

yellow  violet,  chickweed, 
il^  columbine,  pasqnc  flower, 
,  Tarious  kinds  of  buttercups, 
osand  others,  form  a  rich 
arpet.  In  woods,  the  wild 
iehanter*s  nightuhade,  white 
.  woodbine,  fly  honeysuckle, 
ily  of  ihe  valley,  Solomon's 
evernl  kinds  of  wild  roses 
a  banks,  and  by  road-sides 
,  are  presented  more  or  less 
iwing:— spring  speedwells, 
I  the  iry-leav^  pearl-worts, 
lUary,  and  shepherd's  club. 

•creamsy  and  wet,  boggy 
md  brooklime,  butterworcs, 
(ily  yellow  water,  water-lady, 
nd  three  species  of  cotton 

enumerated,  however,  com- 
■mall  portion  of  the  floral 
r  In  perfection,  and  which 
with  at  every  step. 
the  homble  insect  denixens 
,  the  landscape  is  enlivened 
Mage  butterfly,  pearUbor- 
Ifv  ttia  eommon  bine  batter- 
t  Both,  Cinnabar  moth,  the 
Mih,  and  the  stiver  ground 
ml  tpeeies  of  dimgon  fliesi 


the  ruby-tailed  bee,  the  rose  beetle,  and 
ladybird-j,  or  cow  ladles,  with  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Swallows  and  martins  come  on  the 
18th  of  April;  reilstarts,  nightingales, 
and  some  others  of  the  warblel%,  arrive 
on  the  17th,  and  other  kinds  are  coming 
every  day.  The  latest  arrivals  will  uke 
place  durirg  this  month.  The  stationary 
species  have  all  nestled,  except  the 
green  linnet  and  bullfinch,  the  first  of 
which  will  begin  early  this  month,  and 
the  iMter  at  the  end  of  it.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  winter  birds  are  gone. 


Itoliccs  of  ^cfa  gooks. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  or,  the  History 
of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By 
M.  Baumgarten.  Translated  fiK»m  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Morrison.  3 
vols.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  G.  Clark. 
Loudon :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Thbsb  volumes  form  part  of  '*  Clark*i 
Foreign  Theological  Library,'*  and  are 
wortiiy  a  place  among  the  important 
works  already  published  in  the  '*  New 
Series." 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  number, 
review  them  at  the  length,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  their  importance  demands, 
but  must  content  ourselves  by  giving  a 
passing  notice,  intending  to  return  to 
them  in  our  next.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  show  that  the  **  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  "  not  only  contain  a  record  of 
events  given  in  chronological  order, — a 
journal  of  the  doings  of  the  apostles;  but 
that  there  is  a  purpose  running  through 
the  whole  book  of  which  the  church  has 
been  too  careless,  and  which  has  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  *'  Assuming 
the  strict  historical  character  of  the 
narratives  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  un- 
dertakes to  point  out  a  unity  of  connec- 
tion between  all  its  parts,"  and  thus 
states  the  result  of  his  labours:^'* The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  embrace  that  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  church,  which 
contains  the  canonical  beginnings,  whose 
ecclesiastical  continuations  and  develop- 
ments are  proceeding  even  in  our  days. 
And  the  history  brings  these  canonical 
principles  in  so  authentic  a  manner  bi  • 
fore  us,  that  not  only  may  their  inward 
course  be  distinctly  traced,  but  also  their 
normal  value  for  all  relations  and  condi- 
tions of  the  church,  which  are  comprised 
within  that  period,  may  with  ceruinty 
be  inferred." 

Tlie  list  of  contents  is  as  follows:— 
Vol   L— Introduction.     Book   FirH, 
The  Chvreh  among  the  Jevu.    The  pro* 
spect ;  the  last  preparation ;  founding 
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manifestation  of  the  church;  the  first 
preaching  of  the  apostles ;  the  first  growth 
of  the  church;  the  first  miracle;  the  first 
hostility;  the  triumphant  power  of  the 
church;  the  first  danger  from  within; 
the  firA  sufferings  of  the  apostles;  the 
first  dissensions  within  the  church ;  Ste- 
phen the  first  martyr.  Book  Second. 
The  Church  in  its  paisagefrom  the  Jewa 
to  the  Gentiles,  Diffusion  of  the  gospel 
without  the  apostles;  Philip  the  deacon 
in  Samaria;  Philip  the  deacon  baptizes 
ihe  chamberlain  from  Ethiopia ;  conver- 
sion and  call  of  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  church  in  Judea;  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles ;  rise  of  the  first 
Gentile  churches;  the  hostility  of  Judea 
at  its  height,  and  its  retribution.  Book 
Third.  The  Church  among  the  Gentiles, 
Origin  of  the  mission  in  the  ehurch  of 
Antioch;  the  first  fruits  of  St.  Paul's 
apostolate;  the  first  journey  through 
Asia  Minor. 

Vol.  II.  The  Church  among  the  Oen- 
tiles.  The  preservation  of  the  church 
under  its  heaviest  assault ;  the  apostle 
Paul  on  his  first  journey  to  Europe ;  the 
first  church  in  Europe;  St.  Paul  in  Eu- 
ropean Greece ;  Apollos  the  representa* 
live  of  Paul  and  European  Greece; 
Ephesus;  St.  Paul's  station  in  Asiatic 
Greece;  departure  of  the  apostle  from 
the  previous  scene  of  his  labours;  St. 
Paul  in  Jerusalem  rescued  from  danger 
and  death  by  the  Roman  tribunal. 

Vol.  III.  The  Church  among  the  Gen^ 
Hies.  It  is  not  Paul's  defence  of  himself 
before  the  Jews,  but  only  the  Roman 
constitutioui  which  affords  him  protec* 
tion ;  neither  Felix  nor  Pestus,  but  only 
Boman  law,  continues  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  apostle;  the  notorious  de- 
fence of  the  apostle  before  king  Aprippa ; 
the  journey  of  the  apostle  from  Oesarea 
to  Rome ;  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  in 
Home ;  the  end. 

Library  Edition  of  the  British  Poets.  Edited, 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  GilfiUan.  Edinbuigh: 
James  NichoL  London:  J.  Kisbet  and 
Co. 

Whbn  this  *^  Series  of  Popular  Poeto 
and  Poetry  of  Britain  "  was  projected, 
we  thought  the  language  of  the  prospec- 
tus rather  too  boastful  in  character,  and 
had  some  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
continuance  of  *' A  volume,  containing 
on  an  average  350  pages,  every  alternate 
month,  forming  six  volumes  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  for  the  annual  subscription 
of  One  Guinea: "  but  now,  with  the  14th 
volume  before  us,  we  are  bound  to  state 
that  the  publisher  has  kept  faith  with 
the  public,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
Increased  price  of  paper,  &c. 


It  may  appear  a  work  of  8uperero|;a- 
tion  for  us  to  recommend  an  undertaking 
which  has  been  eulogised  in  almost  every 
periodical  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
we  nevertheless  feel  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending our  readers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  liberality  of  the  publisher,  and 
to  obtain  the  series  from  the  commence- 
ment, which  they  may  still  do  through 
any  respectable  bookseller.  We  would 
not  unduly  exalt  the  advantages  of  poetry, 
but  we  quite  agree  with  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen, when  he  says  **  I  hold  that  no  man 
can  have  a  just  conception  of  the  History  - 
of  England  who  has  not  often  read,  and 
meditated,  and  learnt  to  love,  the  great 
poets  of  England.  The  greatest  of  them, 
such  as  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Massinger, 
George  Herbert,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Burns,  often  throw  more  rich 
and  brilliant  colours,  and  sometimes 
more  clear  and  steady  lights,  on  the 
times  and  doings  of  our  forefathers,  than 
are  to  be  gathered  out  of  all  the  chroni- 
clers together,  from  the  Venerable  Bede 
to  the  Philosophic  Hume.  They  are  at 
least  the  greatest  and  best  commentators 
of  these  chroniclers."  The  works  of  the 
men,  thus  referred  to  by  the  Professor  of 
Modern  History,  and  of  others  who  rank 
high  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  "Series."  In  the  fir^t 
year's  issue,  1853,  we  have  Biilton,  Thom- 
son, Herbert,  Toung,  Goldsmith,  Collins, 
and  Warton:  in  the  second,  Cowper, 
Butler,  Shenstone,  Beattie,  Blair,  and 
Falconer.  And  the  issue  for  the  present 
year  is  Dryden's  Poetical  Works  in  two 
vols.,  to  be  followed  by  W.  L.  Bowles, 
2i  vols.,  Churchill,  1  vol.,  and  Johnson, 
Pamell,  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

To  these  volumes  no  exception  can  be 
taken.  They  are  printed  in  clear,  bold, 
readable  type,  on  good  paper,  and  suit- 
ablv  bound  in  cloth,  at  a  price  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  other 
editions  of  the  separate  authors.  Indeed^ 
had  the  price  been  higher,  we  should  have 
preferred  this  to  those  unreadable  edi- 
tions, which  at  the  most  costly  expenditure 
of  eyesight  sometimes  attract  the  lovers 
of  cheap  literature  in  the  present  day; 
and  as  we  know  that  such  an  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher  can  only  b« 
sustained  by  an  immense  circulation,  we 
are  anxious  that  all  who  can  spare  a 
guinea  a  year  should  at  once  enter  their 
names  as  subscribers. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  all  re* 
ference  to  the  editor  and  his  labours, 
because  we  may  hereafter  notice  the 
volumes  separately ;  but  we  include  the 
labours  of  both  editor  and  publisher  when 
we  say,  that  the  enterprise  deserves  the 
highest  commendation,  and  demands 
universal  support. 


COBBESI'ONDE^CiS. 
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Itmxr  of  Sanh  B.  Judson,  Member 
!ie  Anmnn  Muwion,  Burniah.  By 
■T  Foiwter.  With  Introductory  No- 
h'v  Edward  Beau  UnderhiU.  Second 
M.  Lmdoa:  Aylott  and  Co. 
Life  of  Mn.  Jadson  ooght  never 
!  peraitted  to  go  out  of  print, 
•rer  nonl  excellence,  united  with 
rcnlres,  ind  leading  to  great  8a- 
I  tor  tbe  adrancement  of  the  I^- 
!r*i  kingdom,  is  appreciated,  this 
:i]idtoiichiDg  biography  will  always 
wekome. 

ritiAWoifanan.  Xo^  1,  2,  8.  I-on- 
:  Pvtridge  and  Oakey. 
I  brnid  sheets  ought  to  be  circn- 
W  handredi  of  thousands.  The 
r  u  |(Dod,  the  type  good,  the  pic- 
Autntioiis  excellent.   The  second 


number  presents  the  best  portrait  of  the 
great  American  advocate  Goup;h  that 
we  have  seen.  The  worthy  editor  has 
not  lessened  his  popularity  by  this  his 
second  effort  to  advance  the  interests  of 
society  in  the  advocacy  of  tem'pcranco 
principles.  The  British  Workman  is  a 
follower  of  the  right  sort  to  "  The  Band 
of  Hope.*' 

The  Convent :  a  Narrative  fonndcd  on  Fact. 
By  K.  MTrindcU.  Third  I':dition.  Lon- 
don :  Aylott  and  (Jo. 
We  commended  this  interesting  volume 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  on  its 
first  apj)carance,  and  are  now  glad  to 
perceive  that  a  third  edition  hns  been 
called  for.  Such  narratives  are  calcu- 
lated to  expose  the  errors  and  dangers  of 
Popery. 
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DfDER  TO  THE   REV.  P.  J. 

WRIGHT. 
IB  SiB,~I  am  glad  to  perceive 
ir.  Wright  does  not  question  the 
17  of  my  figures,  and  as  I  did  not 
w  correctness  of  his  calculations, 
pWn  tbe  difference  in  our  views 
fB  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to 
^••wice  in  our  position.  I  hope, 
^1  he  vill  do  me  the  justice  to 
^  in  my  letter  I  gave  no  coun- 
*^  to  the  use  of  such  phrases  as 
H Rioted:— "The  New  Connexion 
f*»thiBg  Connexion;"  "a  stand- 
^■■ttion  ;"**  it  makes  no  progress ;" 
*  i2j*^  larger  now  than  it  was 
•w^ng,"  I  did  not  indulge  in 
y*J>*toiyiMeriions,  either  with  re- 
Jj'JtNeir  Connexion  or  any  other 
•■*  Wj.  That  was  not  my  object. 
"^CBt  had  a  higher  aim. 
'  *  *>e  time,  permit  me  to  say, 
■Jf^wi^the  "thanks "which  he 
?""««ed  for  what  he  terms  a 
I  ?^*<'»prehemivc  admission," 
V^Ueilly,  the  system  of  the 
|^J*>i«B  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
Li?'  ^^  based  on  more  liberal 
7*%  ^  better  adapted  to  the 
"*»i^  of  the  people.'*  If  he 
!"JJ«ummly  to  tiie  form  of 
7|2^*dopted,  he  will  find  that  the 
jf"?*nioii"  for  which  I  am  re- 
y lA  ^*  *  **  ^^  always  been 
y*«>  neh  is  tbe  case,— ^  wh<m, 
"Mfrom  a  subsequent  sentence 
^»**fcy  Mr.  Wright.    That!  said 


it  is  "perhaps  not  without  reason"  that 
it  has  been  so  argued,  is  true;  but  this 
docs  not  commit  me  to  very  much,  for  it 
is  a  sorry  argument  that  has  no  shadow 
of  reason  at  its  ba«e. 

I  fear  Mr.  Wright  has  not  read  my 
letter  very  carefully.  Ho  has  evidently 
taken  to  himself  much  more  than  it  was 
my  intention  to  give.  He  says  I  in- 
formed your  readers  that  he  "  cites  the 
Ixicrease  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
as  collateral  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline" of  that  body.  In  plain  terms, 
I  did  no  such  thing.  '  Mr.  Wright's  share 
in  the  matter  was  correctly  stated  :  he 
published  the  calculation,  and  gave  the 
credit  of  greatest  success  to  his  own  body. 
The  citation  of  that  calculation,  and  of  the 
fact  of  superior  increase,  as  furnibhing 
"collateral  evidence  **  of  the  greater  ex- 
cellency of  the  New  Connexion  system,  is 
to  be  found  in  publications  for  which  Mr. 
Wright  is  not  responsible.  Mr.  Wright 
is  aware  that  such  citation  has  been 
made,  and  1  am  correct  in  stating  that 
fact. 

The  larger  increase  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion, as  exhibited  in  Mr. Wright's  calcu- 
lation, is  quoted  in  Mr.  Coultas's"  Com- 
parison and  Contrast,"  as  one  of  those 
numerous  elements  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion over  the  Old.  It  is  not  there 
cited  as  direct  evidence:  it  forms  a  part 
of  his  "Comparison,"  which  is  introdue 
tory  and  subsidiary  to  his  "Contf^^ 
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the  two  parte  of  his  book  being  intended 
to  SQppoit  each  other  in  the  one  concla- 
sion  at  which  he  aimed.  I  am,  therefore, 
a^ain  correct  In  stating  with  regard  to 
tibe  result  of  Mr.  Wright's  calcalation, 
'*  this  is  cited  as  eoUateral  eridence,**  &C. 
I  hope  he  will  now  exonerate  me  from 
the  charge  of  ^  unfairly  ascribing  to " 
him  **an  illogical  object  in  setting  forth" 
his  facts.  Allow  me  to  saj,  however, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  statement  in 
question  being  made  public,  in  the  con- 
nection and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  found,  shows  that  it  is  intended 
to  subserve  the  design  both  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's and  Mr.  Coultas's  pamphlets;  and 
they  have  not  yet  been  blamed  by  Mr. 
Wright  for  using  it  in  support  of  their 
object,  whether  thai  object  be  an  illogical 
one  or  not. 

Th6  point  on  which  Mr.  Wright  lays 
the  chief  stress,  although  he  does  not  say 
most  about  it,  is  the  period  selected  for 
comparison.  The  comparison  /  made, 
he  declares  to  be  '*  impossible;'*  and  asks 
me  *'  to  explain  .how  two  bodies  can  be 
compared,  during  a  period  when  one  of 
them  had  no  existence" — a  difficulty  that 
certainly  did  not  occur  to  me^  anymore  than 
to  flntarch  when  he  wrote  his  compari- 
sons of  famous  men,  or  to  anyother  of  those 
very  simple  writers  who  have  attempted 
such  impossible  comparisons  as  Chris- 
tianity and  Islamism,  or  Popery  and 
«  l^ormonism,  Jesuitism  and  Methodism, 
Ac.  Evidently  Mr.  Wright  will  never 
commit  the  anachronism  of  attempting 
to  compare,  for  instance,  Napoleon  Il£ 
with  Napoleon  I.,  unless  he  take  for  that 
purpose  the  period  during  which  they 
were  synchronous,  that  is,  the  childhood  of 
the  former  and  the  manhood  t)f  the  latter 
— as  in  his  comparison  touching  the  New 
and  Old  Connexions. 

But  pleasantry  apart^and  I  desire  to 
say  nothing  offensive-- 1  think  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  connexions  in 
their  infancies,  wete  not  quite  so  unequal 
as  Mr.  Wright  tries  to  make  appear.  If 
he  wUi  look  at  the  subject  from  a  belli* 
gerent  point  of  view,  let  him  remember 
that  there  was  no  more  hostility  between 
the  Old  and  Kew  Connexions  from  and 
after  the  birth  of  the  latter,  than  subsisted 
in  the  Established  Church  a^rainst  Wea- 
leyanism  in  its  infancv*  To  use  Mr. 
Wright's  own  words,  while  the  Church  was 
strong^  Wesleyanism  *'was  small  and 
feeble ;  its  principles  were  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  greaXly  ealumniaied;  it  had 
chapels  to  build,  institutions  to  establish, 
and  a  ministrv  to  form ;— everything  to  do 
in  the  face  of  "  a  far  more  **  formidable,*' 
powerful,  and  outrageously  persecuting 


antagonist,  than  ever  she  proved  to  her 
daughter  of  the  New  Connexion. 

It  must  still  remain  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  it  is  most  fair  to  compare  the 
infancies  of  the  two  bodies  with  reference 
to  their  relative  increase,  or  the  infancy 
of  one  with  the  manhood  of  the  other.  Let 
candid  men  judge. 

I  shall  be  sorry,  however,  if  the  chief 
point  of  my  letter,  the  great  lesson 
deduced  in  your  leading  articles  of  the 
February  and  March  magazines,  be  over-^ 
looked.  It  elicited  no  remark  from  Mr. 
Wright,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  come  within 
the  9cope  of  his  letter;  but  he  will  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  that  lesson  is  of  far 
higher  importance  than  any  subject  of 
controversy  that  may  bo  raised  re- 
specting the  short-lived  systems  of  the 
churches  and  communions  of  this  world* 
With  John  Wesley,  I  would  pray  thnt 
they  may  all  "  be  rooted  out  of  the  earth," 
rather  than  they  should  be  permitted  to 
hinder  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  impose 
a  barrier  to  the  spread  of  vital  godliness 
among  the  people.  I  have  no  word  given 
me  to  say  in  defence  of  the  system  of  the 
Old  Connexion;  for  aught  lean  prove, 
it  may  be  worse  than  it  is  represented: 
neither  is  any  word  given  mo  to  say  in 
praise  of  the  new  system;  it  may  even  be 
better  than  its  friends  declare:  I  have  a 
wholesome  fear  of  the  errors,  the  vices, 
and  the  defects  of  both.  But  so  long  as  I 
have  the  ability  to  use  a  pen,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  for  the  'divine 
mission  of  preaching  and  soul-saving:  and 
if  I  find,  as  in  these  days  is  too  often 
found,  the  accidents  of  religions  associa'* 
tion  rising  into  such  prominence  as  to 
cause  an  eclipse  of  faith,  and  love^  and 
zeal  for  the  rescue  of  perishing  souls,  I 
trust  God  will  give  me  grace  in  a  proper 
spirit,  and  on  proper  occasions,  to  say 
what  is  in  my  heart,  and  according  to 
his  will.  We  know  it  is  his  will  that  the 
gospel  should  be  preached— that  souls 
should  be  saved.  We  have  nowhere 
been  informed  that  it  is  his  will  we  should 
spend  OUT  time  in  comparing  ourselves 
one  with  another,  and  in  discussing  the 
respective  merits  of  the  systems  by  which 
on  earth  we  bind  ourselves  in  antagonistic 
brotherhoods.  These  things  will  all  pass 
away;  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy; 
while  the  gospel  is  everkoting,  and  souls 
immenrtal.  Again,  I  say,  let  us  learn  to 
distinguish  between  Ood's  work  and  man's 
trork :— between  constitution -mongering 
and  soul-saving,  and  act  accordingly, 
in  the  fear  of  God. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

A  ToRRSiUBE  Truster^ 
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1  bi)pei  of  the  friends  of  pence  grow 
f«We  ereiy  day.  The  Viennese 
iwwc  ibows  erery  symptom  of 
TcDesi,  snd  is  likely  to  break  up 
Bt  rejTilt  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  will  not  gire  np  her  claim  to 
BtCT  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
alios  stands  atilL  If  the  com- 
f  in  the  Crimea  were  less  equally 
nL  it  ii  probable  terms  of  peace 
be  more  easy  of  adoption ;  but 
le  iUiefl,  according  to  the  approved 
i»fiflBaii,tre"driven  intothesea," 
'Airijia  possession  of  the  Crimean 
oU,tfaere  seems  no  hope  of  peaceful 
^diplomatic  conferences.  The 
^^totquering  a  durable  peace," 
ieot  on  the  side  of  the  allies  when 
declared,  will  have  to  be  carried 
Mt  be  possible;  and  when  our 
ft  is  coDfessetlly  worsted  at  all 
vhich  implies  that  he  must  also 
ed  in  his  resources, — we  shall 
e.  But  when  will  that  be? 
Dbanlment  of  Sebastupol,  which 
ced  on  the  9th  of  April,  does 
'  to  produce  so  much  effect  as 
ed.  Instead  of  beiii;;  ready  for 
:  io  twenty-four  hours,  several 
elapsed  without  a  practicable 
gmade;  and  though  the  ad  van- 
entlj  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
artillery  still  replies  with  force 
m,  and  the  powerful  defences 
lemain  without  serious  injury. 
ted  that  Omar  Pasha,  with 
lie  best  Turkish  troops,  will 
i  storming  of  the  city. 
ic  will  soon  present  a  scene  of 
St  to  [he  Euxine,  for  the  spring 
■peedy  re-opening  of  the 
A  few  of  the  ships  of  the 
iron  have  already  anchored 
■gen,  and  some  have  gone 
i  pUce. 

oir  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
ich  to  our  beloved  sovereign 
th  taken  place,  and  has  been 
if  immense  excitement.  Much 
»  be  sutributed  to  the  nnpa- 
nnutaoces  under  which  it  has 
Not  long  ago  the  powerful 
irho  htm  thus  entered  the 
Bacland  on  terms  of  eqnality 
aov  Qneen,  was  an  exile  in 
hnnished  from  France  as  the 
eprewBtatiTa  of  that  disturber 
ee  of  Europe  against  whom 
■d  waged  one  of  her  longest, 
■le,  SIM  most  expensive  wars. 
I  the  possessor  of  that  con- 


queror's  throne,  and  the  most  active 
member  of  an  European  alliance  for  the 
defence  of  an  oppressed  kingdom,  and 
the  chastisement  of  an  unscrupulous  in- 
vader of  a  neighbour*8  rights.  We  are 
in  amity  with  the  nephew  and  succcHsor 
of  the  man  whom  we  chained  to  a  rock 
in  the  southern  ocean,  and  left  to  die  of 
chagrin  and  disappointed  ambition ;  we 
have  received  him  to  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  Old  England,  heaped  honours 
upon  him,  and  followed  his  steps  from 
the  Court  to  the  City,  and  from  the  City 
to  the  palace,  with  admiring  eulogiums 
and  adulatory  addresses.  Everywhere 
he  and  his  beautiful  consort  have  been 
received  with  acclamations,  and  he  will 
no  doubt  remember  his  transient  visit  to 
our  shores  with  those  feeling  of  gratifica- 
tion and  triumph  which  it  is  so  well  cal- 
culated to  create. 

Of  the  reception  of  the  imperial  visitors 
at  Windsor,  a  correspondent  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  brief  notes : — 

"It  was  publicly  known  that  the 
Queen  wished  Windsor  to  honour  her 
guests,  and  this  knowledge  moved  the 
inhabitants  to  exert  themselves.  There 
was  besides  a  great  desire  to  show  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  how  much  the  • 
French  alliance  is  valued.  Two  tri- 
umphal arches  were  erected  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  and  architectural  taste; 
and  all  tlie  principal  streets  and  buildings 
were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Tens  of 
thousands  lined  the  streets,  and  welcomed 
the  illustrioQs  visitors  with  one  continuous 
roar  of  huzzas  from  the  station  to  the 
grand  entrance  of  her  Majesty's  palace. 
There  the  Queen  embraced  the  Empress, 
and  the  Emperor  gallantly  kissed  the  hand 
of  our  Queen.  The  beauty  of  the  Em- 
press, and  the  shade  of  pensive  sadness 
that  seemed  to  rest  upon  her  features, 
appeared  to  captivate  all  hearts,  and 
wherever  the  Queen  and  her  guests  went, 
most  hearty  acclamations  attended  them 
The  Windsor  Corporation  in  their  robes 
presented  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  to 
which  he  returned  a  very  sensible  reply. 
On  being  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter, Louis  Napoleon  took  the  place  just 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas 
of  Russia — a  remarkable  coincidence  in 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  The  royal 
party,  consisting  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and 
their  suites,  left  Windsor  on  the  I9th  of 
April,  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  great  multi- 
tude. The  Empress  smiled  pleasantly 
on  the  people  at  her  departure,  and  ^'^' 
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personal  appearance  and  bearing  of  the 
Emperor  gave  many  a  better  opinion  of 
him  than  thej  had  before. 

^  Only  one  thing  occurred  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  this  famous  visit — the  em* 
ployment  of  work-people  on  the  Sunday 
upon  the  triumphal  arches.  On  gazing 
upon  these  arches,  one  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  position  and  state  of  our 


army  in  the  Crimea  has  been  and  yet  is 
anything  but  triumphant." 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  Vienna  Conference 
is  concluded,  and  that  I^ord  John  Rus- 
sell is  on  his  return  home.  The  business 
of  this  countnr  will  henceforth  be  ipcir 
more  vigorously  and  decidedly  than  ever. 


^ttteal-^ib  S^ssffdatiflu  f  tpcrter. 


yOTIGB    OF    THS    APPROAGBINO  AGORB* 
GATB   BEBTIBG  AT  BRISTOL. 

Thb  General  Committee  are  desirous 
that  the  brethren  should  know  thus  early 
what  the  order  of  proceedings  will  be,  as 
far  as  yet  arranged.  They  understand 
that  the  friends  at  Bristol  are  preparing 
a  hearty  reception  for  such  brethren  as 
intend  to  visit  that  famous  port  of  the 
west  Circulars  are  being  forwarded  to 
the  Branches  for  the  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  the  names  of  representatives, 
preachers,  &c.,  which  it  is  absolutely 
necesFary  should  be  filled  up  and  re- 
turned immediately.  The  Bristol  friends 
will  have  trouble  enough  in  making  the 
needful  preparations,  and  should  not  be 
hindered  by  any  delays  on  the  part  of 
%  the  Branches.  Brothers  Garside  and 
Tuckey  are  the  secretaries  of  the  Bristol 
Branch,  and  correspondents  may  address 
their  communications  to  Brother  Tuckey, 
of  the  Grove,  Bristol. 

All  the  meetings  for  business  will  be 
held  in  Milk-street  Chapel,  Bristol. 

The  General  Committee  propose  to 
modify  somewhat  the  ordinary  routine 
at  the  Aggregate  Meeting,  and  have 
approved  of  the  following  plan  of  pro- 
cedure.—  On  Saturday  evening,  June 
2nd,  at  five  o'clock  (unless  summoned 
earlier  by  circular),  the  General  Com- 
mittee will  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
necessary  business,  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  the  completion  of  all  prelimi- 
nary matters. 

Sunday,  June  3rd,  sermons  by  the 
brethren  in  all  the  chapels  placed  at  their 
service;  in  the  afternoon  a  lovefeast,  as 
usual. 

Monday,  June  4th.— The  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  the  association. 

Tuesday,  June  5th.— Termination  of 
ordinary  business.  In  the  evening  the 
President's  sermon,  after  which,  the 
brethren  will  take  the  Lord's  Supper 
together. 

Wednesday,  June  6th.— The  brethren 
will  meet  for  a  free  conversation  on  the 
best  means  of  reviving  the  >\ork  of  God 


in  the  land.  In  the  evening  at  five 
o'clock  there  will  be  a  public  tea  meeting; 
after  which  the  annual  public  meeting 
will  be  held.  The  chair  to  be  taken  at 
half  past  six  o'clock. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
Thomas  Cbambbrlaib,  Hon.  Sec. 
N.B.  From  a  communication  received 
since  the  above  was  in  type,  it  appears 
that  tight  chapels  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
and  iwenly-five  in  the  surrounding  country 
places,  have  been  placed  at  our  service^ 
and  collections  offered  in  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association.  It  is  also 
anticipated  that  some  chapels  in  Bath 
and  Kingswood  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  for  sermons 
on  the  occasion. 

fiALISBURT   CIRCUIT. 

Ob  Easter  ^Sunday,  the  8th  April,  two 
excellent  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel,  Salisbury,  by 
our  esteemed  and  respected  friend  and 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Chamberlain, 
of  Windsor.  After  each  service  a  collec- 
tion was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan 
Local  Freschers' Mutual- Aid  Association. 
This  indeed  was  a  good  day  to  the 
Salisbury  friends,  many  of  whom  were 
enabled  to  say  whilst  sitting  under  the 
word  like  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  :— 
"  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

On  the  following  day  a  public  tea 
meeting  was  held  in  the  spacious  school- 
room adjoining  the  chapel,  when  there 
were  present  nearly  200  persons.  Af^er 
tea,  Bro.  Thos.  Kent  gave  out  the  490th 
hymn,  and  Bro.  Samuel  Farsons,  of 
Downton,  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  for 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  ipeeting^ 
which  was  fully  realised  by  those  present. 
G.  Gregory,  Esq.,  town  councillor,  and 
an  honorary  member,  was  then  unani- 
mouslv  voted  to  the  chair,  and  after  a 
short  but  appropriate  speech,  called  upon 
the  branch  secretary,  Bro.  G*  D.  Forder, 
to  address  the  meeting,  who  also  gave 
a  report  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Association,  from  its   formation  in  the 
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down  to  the  last  aggregate 
Interesting  addresses  were 
delivered  bj  Messrs.  T.  Chain- 
imnel  and  Joseph  Parsons, 
lor,  Jacob  Everley,  T.  Kent, 
Ventham. 

•f  thanks  was  then  given  to 
berlain  for  his  visit  and  ser- 
to  the  chairman  for  presiding 
:asiun,  and  thus  terminated  a 
t  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
.  D.  FoRDEB,  Branch  Sec. 

LSrCHESTER  BRASIGH. 

1  Friday  a  pablic  meeting  of 
}f  the  Mat  oaf- Aid  Association, 
Chester  First  Circuit,  was  held 
reet  School,  Oldham  lioad. 
;  been  partaken  of,  one  of  the  • 
If  the  circuit,  the  Kev.  Robert 
,  kindlj  took  the  chair.  A 
t  was  read  bj  the  secretary, 
objects  of  the  Association  and 
IM  origin,  success,  and  present 

odation  numbers  2,934  mem- 
[  of  whom  were  eligible  for 
othen  being  honorary  mem- 
:re  are  twenty-nine  members 
Chester  branch.  Although  the 
aociation  had  only  been  csta- 
few  years,  it  had  distributed 
.ocafpreachcrs  of  all  ages,  and 
umstances,  were  accepted  as 
<a  the  benevolent  principle  of 
ich  others'  burdens,  and  so 
le  law  of  Christ. 
!Cing  was  afterwards  address- 
urs.  Hallam,  Payne,  Gibbs, 
ter,Wilson,Eitto,and  Cleasby, 
shen,  and  by  £.  Atkin,  Kacu, 
iteward,  Messrs.  Yarwood,  J. 
id  Bond.  A  delightful  feeling 
be  meeting  while  the  brethren 
riaiins  of  the  poor  afflicted  and 
ir  fellow  labourers,  and  several 
«nd  ladies  intimated  their 
of  aiiisting  ns  in  future  by 
Mitribationi.  Our  chairman 
f  aided  in  lostaining  the  spirit 
«iDg.  A.  A. 

pa  this  it  an  angnr  of  *'  good 
nme"  for  Manchester. —Eo.] 

OBtTVABT  VOnOX. 

•  brother  William  Griffiths,  of 
lolywell,  departed  thia  life  on 
larai^  1855,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
I  age^  trusting  in  the  death  and 
MM  of  Jeans  Christ  for  an 
ft  autrance  **  into  the  kingdom 
fbr  Ui  children  before  the 
I  of  tbe  world.  He  had  la- 
tha  TiMTard  of  his  Master  as 
Aar  for  a  p«iod  of  about 


forty-five  years.  He  followed  his  em- 
ployment until  the  latter  end  of  la^t 
^ear,  when  his  health,  which  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  palsy  accompanied 
with  dropsy,  began  perceptibly  to  de- 
cline. On  the  9th  dav  of  February  last, 
he  sent  for  me,  when  no  made  a  claim  on 
the  funds  of  the  association,  and  has  been 
receivino^  8s.  per  week  from  that  day  up 
to  the  date  ot  his  death. 

His  afflictions  have  been  very  heavy ; 
he  had  also  much  to  contend  with  from 
his  own  family;  but  through  grace  he 
outrode  the  storms  of  life  with  Christian 
fortitude.  The  first  time  I  visited  him 
(as  well  as  upon  several  subsequent  oc- 
casions) I  road  a  chapter  and  prayed 
with  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  feeling 
the  presence  of  his  Lord. 

There  was  much  bitterness  in  his  cup, 
he  having  to  drink  deeply  of  the  worm- 
wood and  the  ?all;  but  as  a  Christian  he 
endured  all  things,  and  ran  his  race  to 
the  end,  looking  unto  Jesus. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  he 
could  not  utter  a  word,  but  I  had  the 
conviction  on  my  mind  that  all  was 
ueace.  ''  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
Dchuld  the  upright;  ror  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace. 

Wm.  Jones,  Secretary. 

DIED. 

March  10th,  1855.  Hcnjnmiu  Foster,  of 
Weymouth  Circuit,  aged  34.  Claim  £8. 
His  end  was  peace. 

March  23nl,  1855.  William  Currcy,  of 
Dursley,  agwl  81.  Claim  £4.  He  died  very 
happy.  He  had  been  on  the  funds  212 
weeks. 

February  9th,  1855.  William  Griffith,  of 
Holywell  Circuit,  agejl  GU.  Claim  JiH,  Ho 
died  happy,  in  full  reliance  on  the  atonement 
of  Jesus.  *  He  hod  been  on  the  funds  7 
weekrt. 

March  27th,  1855.  Samuel  Moore,  of  Elton, 
Oundle  Circuit,  aged  24.  Claim  £4.  His 
end  was  peace,  lie  had  been  on  the  funds 
84  weeks.  He  i)articularly  requested,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  so  long  received 
rdicf  from  tlie  association,  that  his  mother 
would  only  claim  £4  for  his  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

March  2nd,  1855.  Elizabeth  Beech,  of 
Longton  Circuit,  aged  61.  Claim  £4.  Her 
end  was  peace. 

March  2l8t,  1855.  Ann  Lowe,  of  Hinck- 
ley Circuit.    Aged  53.    Claim  £4. 

Donations,    Hoxohauy    Subscriptions, 

IETl.\,  RKCKIVKD  BY  TUB  TkEASURER,  TO 

April  18,  1855:  — 
tun.  Hononiy  Mtmber.    he.  Honormvy  Contribolor. 
Mr.  J.   Crostlale,  hm.,  Touteftact  £  *-  ^' 

Circuit lix 

A  Friend,  hm.,  Netherlands  •  •  •  2  0  J 
A  Widow's  Mite,  Stroud  Circuit  .050 
Mr.  Bamicott,  don.,  Bridport,  10s.; 

Bro.  John  Frampton,  by  collect-  ^ 
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log  card,  do.,  14b,  ;  John  Framp- 
ton,  juii.,  by  do.,  lOs.;  W. 
Tutcher,  by  do.,  10s.;  John 
Hopkins,  by  do.,  lOs. ;  John 
Soulder,  by  do.,  10s. ;  £.  Ran- 
dall, by  do.,  1]». ;  Thos.  Groves, 
by  do.,  Is.;  W.  Lydiatt,  by  do., 
lOs.:  W.Martin,  by  do.,  £1  Is.Od.; 
Mr.  Eli  Fowler,  hm.,  £1  la.  Od.     5  18    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  and  Sub- 
scriptions at  Sheffield,  £12  Gs. ; 
Collections  in  Reform  Chapels, 
do.,  X9 16s,  6d. ;  Mr.  A.  Sharman, 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  A.  Shar- 
man, hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  John 
Sharman,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs. 
Seaton,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Tasker, 
hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  JohnUnwin,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  John  Jepson,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  John  Sharman,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  Fisher  Godwin,  hm., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  G.  Baasett,  hm., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Thos.  Cole,  hm., 
£1  Is, ;  Mr.  Skelton  Cole,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  W.  Sharman,  hm., 
£1  Is. 86  18    0 

A  Friend,  Camborne  Circuit  ...026 

Mr.  W.  Hall,  don.,  Loneton  Circuit  0  10    0 

John  D.  Bassett,  Esq.,  don., 
Leighton  Buzzard  Circuit,  lOs. ; 
Mrs.  W.  Arnold,  by  collecting 
card,  Standbridge,  12s. ....  1    2    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Kidder- 
muister,  Stourbridge  Circuit  ..016 

Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  hm.,  Bath, 
£1  U.  Od. ;  Mr.  Fortt,  hm.,  do., 
£1  Os.  Od- ;  Mr.  Wilsher,  don., 
do.,  10s 2  11    0 

Miss  Ewens,  collecting  card,  New- 
port (Mon.),  £1  Is.  4d. ;  Mr.  W. 
Pngsley,  hm.,  2  qrs.  do.,  10s.  6d.  1  11  10 

A  Friend,  don.,  Ashton-under  Lyne 
Circuit 016 

Mr.  Jos.  Corbisbley,  hm.,  Cheadle 
Circuit. 110 

A  Friend,  don.,  Wellington  (Salop), 
68. ;  A  Friend,  do.,  6s.  ....  0  10    0 

Mr.  R.  Rosewam,  hm.  for  1854, 
Camborne  Circuit 0  12    0 

Wm.  Lailey,  Esq.,  don.,  Camborne 
Circuit,  £2  2s. ;  Mr.  W.  Carter, 
don.,  do.,  128. 2  14    0 

Collected  at  Denby  Chapel,  Belper 
Circuit,  7s.  lid. ;  at  Woodhouse, 
do.,  6s.  8d. ;  Donation  by  the 
Misses  J.,  and  Master  Bourne, 
Denby  Pottery,  do.,  £1     ...  1  13    7 

Mr.  T.  Waterfleld,  don.,  Bamslcy, 
lOs, ;  Mr. W.  Till,  don.,  do.,  2s.  6d.  0  12    6 

Collected  by  Miss  M.  A.  Flatman, 
Downham 0    6    8 

A  Friend,  don.,  Chesterfield,  per 
Bro.  George  Tavlor 0    7    6 

Mr.  Alderman  Meek,  hm.,  York, 
£1  Is. ;  A  Friend,  don.,  do.,  2s.  6d.  1    8    6 

Mr.  Panther,  hm.,  Southwark, 
£lls. ;  Mr.  T.  Williams,  he.,  do., 
10s.  6d.;  Mr.  Palmer,  hm.,  do., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Augustus  Smith, 
don.,  do.,  10s. 8    2    6 

Subscriptions  per  Bro.  Jackson,  of 
Fenton,  Tadcaster  Circuit :— Mrs. 
H.  Wilkinson,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mrs.  M. 


Walkington,  hm.,  £1;  Mrs. 
John  Taylor,  hm.,  £1:  Mr.  J. 
Gibson,  olon.,  10s. ;  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  a  thank-otfering  for  not 
learning  to  smoke,  6s. ;  A  Friend, 
ds.  Id. ;  collected  by  Mira  Ann 
Bean,  14s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  John  Par- 
ker, hm.,  do.,  £1 6  12    7 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meetang  at  Bake- 
well,  £1  98.  9d. ;  Mrs.  Terry, 
a  thank-offering  for  mercies  re- 
ceived, 10s. 1  19    9 

Mr.  Thos.  Poole,  hm.,  Fron\e,  £1  j 

Miss  Davis,  don.,  do.,  lOs.     .    .  1  10    0 
Mr.  C.  Richardson,  hm.,  Birming- 
ham, £1  Is.;   Mr.  R.  Griffiths, 
hm.,  12s. ;  Mrs.  Robins,  don.,do., 

68 1  18    0 

Mr.  G.  Mallinson,  hm.,  Hudders- 

field 110 

KoTE. — ^This  list  is  published  that  the 
« Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  ftc,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasuior 
from  the  Tarioua  Circuits. 


Remtttakceb  received  bt  the  Trea- 
BUREB  TO  April  18, 1866: — Lynn  £1  IGa.; 
Leeds,  £8  17s. ;  Windsor,  £1  4s. ;  Bristol, 
£8  ISs.  9d. ;  Lancaster,  £8  12s. ;  Tunbridgo 
Wells,  £2  lis.  6d. ;  Workington,  £4  8s.  6d.; 
Ashton  under  Lyne,  £2  8s.  6d. ;  Riplcv, 
£4  16s.  6d. ;  Northampton,  £24  98.:  WaWall, 
£1  l;^  ;  North  Shields,  £3  9s. ;  Brackley, 
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DISASTERS  AND  MISMANAGEMENT  OP  THE  WAR. 

I  inyestigation  into  the  affairs  of  tlie  army  in  the  East  has  now 
>  a  close,  and  truly  never  in  the  annals  of  the  British  empu-e  was 
sdttioQ  of  such  vast  importance  delegated  to  more  incompetent 

From  the  want  of  providence  and  forethought  exhibited  hy  the 
368  at  home  and  abroad,  as  must  have  appeared  to  all  who  have 
the  evidence  adduced  before  the  committee,  one  of  the  finesrand 
ident  armies  that  ever  left  the  shores  of  England,  has  in  the  past 
winter  been  alternately  wasted  by  famine,  the  pestilence,  and 
rd  ;  and  if  not  conquered,  has  been  baffled  by  an  enemy  whom,  at 
mencement  of  the  war,  it  pretended  to  despise.  All  our  boasted 
ity  in  skill  and  valour  has  left  us  barren  of  success,  and  the  fortress 
itopol;  which  we  expected  to  take  possession  of  by  a  coup  de  maitiy 
idSy  and  frowns  defiance  upon  the  allied  armies,  with  more 
ind  perhaps  better  means  of  resistance,  than  in  the  beginning  of 
idfiil  siege. 

18^  together  with  the  fearful  loss  of  life  we  have  sustained,  is  not 
to  oonyinoe  us  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  war  against  so  distant 
erfbl  a  foe  as  Russia,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  will. 
miftDders  seem  barren  of  enterprise,  and  our  bravest  troops  shed 
od  in  vain  before  these  impregnable  walls.  The  fleet,  our  pride 
7,  has  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  race  of  great  naval  as  well 
uy  commanders  seems  to  have  died  out.  Neither  have  our 
e  French,  notwithstanding  their  natural  aptitude  for  the  dreadful 
if  war,  shown  any  of  that  superior  skill  or  knowledge  of  tactics 

their  long  practice  in  Algeria  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  they 
■Btsod.  Every  way,  to  the  most  strenuous  friend  of  warlike 
^  oar  state  presents  nothing  but  shame  and  disappointment : 
b  trade  languishes,  taxes  increase,  the  price  of  the  very 
as  of  odstence  is  rising,  and  in  our  maritime  and  manufac- 
ties  thousands  upon  thousands  may  be  seen,  houseless  and  poor, 
has  brought  nothing  but  want  and  destitution.    Still  our 
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rulers  cry  ont  for  more  troops^  and  everywhere  the  new  uniform  is  to  be 
seen  upon  the  persons  of  poor  country  lads  and  wretched  citizens,  who  are 
marching  and  drilling,  that  they  may  in  time  become  food  for  Russian 
powder  or  British  mismanagement,  and  consequent  disease  and  death.  It 
is  a  sad  and  lamentable  spectacle  in  the-niDeteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  seems  to  put  back  the  clock  of  the  world's  history  to  the  middle 
ages.  How  degrading  to  the  fancied  civilisation  of  the  lordly  rulers  of 
the  earth,  that  no  mode  of  adjustment  presents  itself  for  the  solution  of 
their  various  differences,  but  the  rude  and  coarse  one  of  mere  brutal 
strength  or  engineering  skill.  Can  it  be  that  the  possession  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  though  it  may  ensure  success,  will  prove  the  possession 
of  right,  or  secure  the  award  of  reason  and  justice  on  the  conqueror*s  side  ? 
and  if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  pretended  reverence  of  that  invocation 
with  which  a  British  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  inaugurated  this 
wretched  war?  We  have  had  recourse  to  public  prayers  and  fastings  ; 
but  where  is  the  spirit  of  reverence  to  be  found,  where  the  submission  and 
humility  which  our  terrible  losses  in  the  Crimea  might  surely  have  taught 
us?  Where  is  the  confession  of  sinfiilness  or  acknowledgment  that  our  chas- 
tisement; was  just,  or  has  been  sent  for  some  wise  though  mysterious 
purpose  ?  Who,  of  all  the  numerous  witnesses  that  have  been  examined 
before  the  committee,  has  remembered  God,  or  referred  to  him  as  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  nations,  in  this  terrible 
conflict?  Not  one!  From  the  ducal  secretary  to  the  humblest 
clerk  or  subaltern  soldier,  every  one  attributes  blame  somewhere^ 
and  asserts  most  dogmatically  and  confidently  that,  but  for  this  or 
that  neglect  or  oversight,  all  would  have  succeeded.  And  yet  it  is  not 
war,  but  pestilence  that  has  devoured  our  soldiers ;  not  warriors  of  renown, 
but  hahf-civilised  serfs  and  bondmen,  that  have  baffled  and  driven  back 
our  bravest  and  best ;  not  man,  but  God  that  hath  smitten  us  with  foolish 
counsellors,  incompetent  commanders,  and  vacillating  statesmen,  and  a 
fierce  and  war-loving  press.  For  our  pride  and  our  vain  glory  hath  this 
befallen  us,  to  teach  us  the  old  yet  needed  lesson, — ^*  Cease  from  man  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of?''  Never 
was  the  injunction  more  applicable  than  in  this  perhaps  the  most  trying 
crisis  of  our  history  which  has  arisen  for  centuries,  when  a  very  plague 
of  ignorance  and  mismanagement  has  set  in  upon  us.  ^*  Let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  nor  the  mighty  in  his  might;  but  let  him  that 
glorieth  glory  in  the  Lord."  We  are  no  blind  worshippers  of  chance, 
neither  are  we  expectants  of  success  because  of  our  horses  and  our  men 
of  war  that  go  forth  to  battle. 

**  Unlen  the  Lord  conduct  the  plan. 
The  best  concerted  schemes  are  vain 
And  never  can  snoceed." 

'^  It  is  He  that  setteth  up  one  and  putteth  down  another."  As  a  nation 
we  began  this  disastrous  war  without  counting  the  cost.    Our  cause 
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might  have  been  right,  but  our  coarse  was  full  of  error  and  wrong-doing ; 
we  sacrificed  to  our  own  net,  and  offered  incense  to  our  own  drag,  and 
hence  shame^  and  coofiision,  and  hissing.    We  hate  war  in  its  causes 
and  consequences;  in  theory  and  practice  it  has  our  utter  abhorrence. 
Christians  especially  are  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  all  of 
them  are  commanded  by  his  voice  to  follow  peace  with  all  men ;  still,  if 
war  actually  is  begun,  if  hostiUties  are  impending,  let  us  come  back  to 
first  principles,  return,  like  Israel  of  old,  unto  the  Lord :  He  hath  smitten 
and  He  can  heal  us.    None  else  can.    Oar  strength  is  not  in  our  artillery, 
or  our  valour,  or  our  military  science,  but  in  the  God  of  armies.    Can  we, 
and  do  we,  in  this  our  calamity  commend  our  cause  unto  Him?    Does 
our  anxiety  grow,  with  the  lengpbhening  struggle,  for  an  honourable  and 
lasting  peace,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  that  shall  redound 
to  His  honour  and  glory  ?  Do  we  defend  the  right  for  the  grand  ultimate 
purpose,  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  praise  Him,  and  that  our 
efforts  as  a  nation  may  accelerate  that  glorious  consummation,  when  the 
world  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover 
the  mighty  deep?    If  this  has  not  been,  and  is  not  still,  our  motive,  we 
have  deeper  cause  for  humiliation  than  any  we  have  yet  enumerated, 
and  we  may  expect  greater  reverses  and  disasters  than  any  we  have  yet 
experienced.    As  yet  we  are  but  impinging  on  the  margin  of  the  Russian 
territory,  skirting  one  of  the  borders  of  her  mighty  and  vast  empire. 
If  the  siege  of  this  one  fortress  demands  all  our  energies  and  baffles  our 
utmost  prowess,  what  sacrifices  will  be  demanded  of  us,  what  blood  must 
be  shed,  what  misery  encountered,  ere  we  can  pierce  to  her  centre  and 
unclasp  her  terrible  hold  upon  the  all  but  paralysed  form  of  the  Turkish 
empire.    We  will  not  speculate  upon  the  result  of  this  struggle,  and  cannot 
pause  to  speak  of  the  nationalities  which  will  be  reawakened,  or  the 
internecine  feuds  that  will  be  engendered  among  races  and  peoples  as  yet 
but  half-subdued  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Danubian  provinces,  so 
recently  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire :  but  this  we  say — for  us,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  great  war,  from  which  humanly  speaking  it  seems  now 
impossible  for  us,  with  honour  to  ourselves  or  honesty  to  our  allies,  to 
withdraw,  there  is  one  plain  course  open.    We  must  go  forth  no  more  to 
this  warfare  at  our  own  charges,  we  must  humble  ourselves  before  the 
Lord  our  God,  with  heart  and  voice  invoke  His  aid,  ask  for  wisdom  and 
strength  at  His  hands,  for  to  Him  belongeth  the  glory  and  the  victory 
which  we  desire.    May  He  help  us,  for  his  great  name's  sake ! 


PRESBIST  STATE  OP  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

Thb  burden  of  the  present  is  at  all  times,  and  invariably,  greater, 
more  oppressive,  and  less  endurable,  than  any  or  all  of  the  burdens  of 
the  past;  that  is  to  say,  we  feel  the  pressure  and  the  irksomeness  of 
%«hat  is  now  upon  us;  we  entertain  misgiving  and  apprehension  with 
regard  to  the  issues  of  existing  antagonism ;  the  mist  and  dimness  over- 
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spreading  and  obscuring  the  future,  throw  so  much  dubiousness  around 
the  objects  and  events  of  the  future,  as  to  cast  them  into  distortion  and 
phantasy ;  and  we  become  so  distracted  by  the  thousand  perplexities 
now  before  us,  and  the  myriad  uncertainties  floating  in  the  distance,  that 
all  past  experience  is  all  but  forgotten,  the  history  of  the  past  vanishes 
like  a  dream,  and  the  notion  is  readily  taken  up  which  attributes  to  the 
present  a  gloom,  a  misery,  and  a  danger  beyond  all  that  ever  was 
experienced  before. 

Such  a  view,  however,  is  as  far  from  truth  as  it  is  from  peace.  The 
world,  as  a  whole,  was  never  better  or  happier  than  it  is  now ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  present  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of 
Britain  in  particular,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  dreariness  and  peril  with 
that  of  many  a  period  past.  We  say  this  without  the  shadow  of  hesita- 
tion, and  with  the  strongest  possible  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  we 
say.  Nevertheless,  the  posture  of  affairs  in  our  own  country  and  through- 
out Europe  is  anything  but  satisfactory ;  many  disturbing  elements  are 
in  operation,  and  many  circumstances  are  calculated  to  create  uneasiness 
and  excite  alarm.  '<  The  Lord  reigneth."  That  is  the  confidence  of 
the  saints ;  and,  come  what  may,  '*  it  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous." 
•'  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God ;"  and  we 
know  that  "  the  Prince  and  the  Author  of  Peace  "  will  never  abandon 
His  own. 

The  great  matter  of  present  anxiety  is  the  Eastern  War,  in  relation 
to  which  the  country  has  cause  enough  for  the  deepest  humiliation.  To 
find  ourselves  involved  in  such  a  war  is  painful  enough ;  but  to  find  our- 
selves, as  we  seem  to  be,  farther  from  the  accomplishment  of  our  object 
than  when  we  began,  and  less  likely  to  effect  it  than  before  we  fired  a 
gun,  is  a  grievous  national  dishonour.  We  are  reaping  the  bitter  fruits 
of  war  in  an  enormous  expenditure,  a  burdensome  addition  to  taxation, 
diminished  trade,  increased  cost  of  living,  the  spread  of  poverty,  and  the 
filling  of  the  land  with  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  childless 
mothers. 

The  boastful  and  arrogant  spirit  with  which  we  entered  into  this  war, 
occasioned  no  little  misgiving  and  disquiet  to  thous;htful  and  disciplined 
minds.  It  was  seen,  indeed,  that  Russia  was  guilty  of  aggressive  in- 
justice against  a  neighbouring  power,  and  an  act  of  initial  hostility  to 
every  State  in  Europe.  *  All  persons  acquainted  with  the  relations  of  the 
European  family  of  nations,  and  not  warped  in  judgment  by  some 
favourite  but  impracticable  theory,  felt  that  England's  entering  upon 
the  war  was  a  political  necessity.  In  many  respects  she  was  ill  prepared 
for  such  a  step.  Her  military  establishment  at  home  was  small,  and  her 
forces  abroad  were  not  larger  than  were  required  for  the  protection  and 
tranquillity  of  her  distant  and  numerous  dependencies.  Her  navy  was 
her  right  arm  for  dealing  with  a  foe ;  and  that  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
war  when  Russia  seized  the  Danubian  principalities,  and  began  to  incor- 
porate them  with  her  own  overgrown  dominions,  and  to  assimilate  them 
to  her  own  fiscal  and  poUtical  and  military  system.  All  Europe  looked 
about  with  surpiise  when  the  late  Czar  displayed  his  audacity,  and,  for 
awhile,  seemea  half  paralysed.  But  it  was  not  long  before  France 
took  the  initiative  in  aid  of  Turkey  and  in  resistance  of  Russian  aggression. 
For  England  to  remain  neutral  then  became  utterly  impossible.  Our 
choice  lay  between  connivance  at  wrong  and  a  rupture  with  our  nearest 
neighbour  ou  the  one  hand;  and  an  alliance  with  our  neighbour  in  sup- 
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portmg  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  and  the  integrity  of  threatened  States  on  the  other. 

Necessitated  as  ^e  were  to  engage  in  the  war,  it  ought  to  have  called 
forth  lamentation  and  sorrow  instead  of  premature  poeans.  It  ought  to 
have  led  us  to  God  instead  of  to  bacchanalian  revelry.  We  acted  as 
though  we  meant  to  try  the  patience  of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  wratli. 
Our  confidence  was  placed  in  our  wealth,  commerce,  ^scal  and  scientific 
resources,  and  the  bravery  of  our  warriors.  The  press,  the  parliament, 
and  all  classes  of  orators,  spoke  of  Russia  as  a  semi-barbarous  power, 
needing  only  summary  chastisement ;  and  so  immeasurably  inferior  to 
onrselves  as  to  be  easily  snuffed  out  of  existence  if  she  should  dare  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  Allies.  God  was  left  out  of  the  question,  and  we 
contented  ourselves  with  banqueting  and  vain-glorious  profanity,  when  a 
solemn  act  of  national  humiliation  before  the  JDivine  Being  would  have 
befitted  the  gravity  of  our  position. 

Combined  with  France,  we  sent  out  the  most  magnificent  fieet  that 
ever  breasted  the  waves,  and  the  most  compact  and  disciplined  army  the 
world  contained.  Thirsting  for  the  glory  and  panting  for  the  laurels  of 
war,  and  proud  of  their  respective  countries,  the  allied  forces  rushed  upon 
the  foe  in  the  East  and  dared  him  to  action  in  the  North,  whilst  the  two 
nations  revelled  in  visions  of  anticipated  victory  and  triumph. 

With  consummate  tact,  the  enemy,  wily  and  cautious  and  subtle, 
staved  off  all  conflict  likely  to  involve  decisive  consequences, — blinded, 
outwitted,  and  counter-manoeuvred  the  allies,  and,  when  requisite,  fought 
with  a  bravery  and  heroism  worthy  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  lor 
national  honour  and  perpetuity. 

The  transference  of  the  seat  of  war  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Danube  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  was  signalised  by  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  and  tne  delusive  intelligence  of  the  foil  of  Sebastopol.  Wes- 
tern Europe  was  spasmodic  with  joy,  imagining  that  Russia  was  now 
under  bit  and  bridle,  and  might  at  once  be  brought  to  terms,  and  that 
Turkey  would  respect  the  Christian  name.  Our  authorities  awoke  from 
the  frantic  vision  to  enervating  stupor  and  bewilderment,  succeeded  by 
dissension  and  disgrace.  A  feverish  excitement  paralysed  men's  under- 
standings, and  destroyed  the  comprehensive  wisdom  and  prescient  sagacity 
essential  to  all  successful  and  majestic  enterprize.  The  Crimean  expe- 
dition, attracting  to  itself  all  interest  and  sympathy,  blinded  the  national 
mind  to  the  immense  negative  importance  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  dealing 
with  an  empire  circumstanced  as  Russia  is,  and  opened  the  way  to  disgust 
and  rupture  between  the  government  here  and  a  brave  and  sagacious 
naval  commander,  whose  value  and  sei-vices  are  doomed  to  the  fate  of  all 
the  administrative  movements  of  the  war,  a  due  appreciation  when  it  is 
— ^^'too  late." 

The  valour  displayed  by  the  soldiery  was  extraordinary.  In  no 
previous  war  had  it  been  surpassed,  and  seldom,  indeed,  equalled.  It 
shrank  not  from  conflict  or  peril  of  any  kind  or  degree,  but  showed 
itself  competent  for  anything  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  The 
administrative  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  perplexed  and  crippled  and 
confounded,  presented  to  astonished  Europe  and  to  mortified  Britain  the 
most  striking  contrast  with  the  indomitable  bravery  of  the  troops,  whilst 
the  energy  and  resources  of  Russia  have  over-matched  those  of  three 
empires  in  combination  against  her. 

The  history  of  the  campaign  is  one  of  disease,  disaster,  and  destruo* 
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tion, — over-riding  herculean  attempts,  followed  by  abortive  results.  The 
verj  elements  have  been  marshalled  against  us,  and  have  inflicted  more 
terrible  devastation  than  the  united  powers  of  artillery  and  steel.  The 
winds  wrecked  at  once  our  stores  afloat  and  our  camp  on  land ;  whilst  the 
most  lavish  supplies  of  men  and  of  means  ran  to  waste  in  the  hands  of 
incompetency,  and  vanished  like  the  smoke  of  their  own  powder. 

Diplomacy  supplemented  the  appeal  to  arms,  and  it  has  proved  equally 
abortive.  In  attempts  at  negotiation,  as  much  as  in  the  appeal  to  the  sword, 
we  have  come  to  a  dead  lock.  A  dishonourable  peace  or  an  increasingly 
tremendous  war  is  the  alternative  before  us.  Shall  Russia  be  the  Dicta- 
tor of  Europe,  and  the  scourge  of  the  world  ?  is  the  question  to  be 
settled.  With  all  our  wealth,  commerce,  patriotism,  bravery,  science, 
art,  political  and  diplomatic  wisdom,  and  prestige,  we  are'  fast :  we  make 
no  head-way.  Russia  is  unhumbled,  Turkey  unsecured,  and  national 
outrage  unredressed.  Our  prospect  of  success  is  even  now  at  a  greater 
apparent  distance  than  when  we  began  the  enterprise.    In  military  en- 

fineering,  strategy,  and  energy,  Russia  has  beaten  us  hollow.  Her 
efensive  works  have  sprung  up  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  night,  and 
multiplied  before  our  eyes.  She  has  strengthened  Sebastopol  to  an 
extent  that  renders  it<9  capture  all  but  impossible,  and  has  marked  out 
sites  for  bombarding  itselt,  if  ever  we  get  possession  of  it,  that  she  may 
either  bury  us  in  iU  ruins  or  drive  us  out  again,  and  continue  the  con- 
test as  long  as  she  has  weapons  to  use,  and  men  to  wield  them. 

We  may  well  ask  where  have  we  got,  and  whither  are  we  going  7 
But  it  behoves  us  most  of  all  to  ask,  Is  there  not  a  cause?  There  is  a 
cause,  ay,  a  plurality  of  causes  for  all  that  we  have  had  to  deplore. 
Let  us  now  note,  as  we  have  before  indicated,  same  of  the  causes. 
Passing  bv  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  multifarious  social  wickedness 
with  which  the  land  is  defiled  in  common  with  all  lands,  but  which 
entails  so  mwh  greater  guilt  by  hon>  mudh  our  light  and  privileges  sur- 
pass those  of  othor  lands ;  passing  by  also  the  general  rage  for  pleasure, 
and  the  extensive  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  which  are  sufficiently 
offensive  to  Almighty  Ood,  and  painful  to  his  people,  we  fix  attention 
on  the  following  points : — 

First.  We  had  been  mast  outrageously  and  impiously  vain-glorious  in 
reference  to  the  war  with  Russia :  and  Ood  has  seen  fit  to  humble  us. 
Has  be  done  it  without  a  cause? 

Secondly.  We  have  trusted  in  an  "  arm  of  flesh,"  and  "  cursed  is  he  " 
that  so  doeth.  Heaven's  own  stroke  fell  upon  us.  Was  it  without  a 
cause  ? 

27ifrrf/y.  Though  fighting  for  justice;  for  right  against  might;  we 
are  yet  fighting  for  an  infidel  and  a  doomed  power.  We  are  confederate 
with  the  "  false  prophet,"  and  the  maintainers  of  a  sensual  delusion,  aa 
soul-destroying  as  it  is  God-dishonouring ;  and  God  has  said,  "  I  am 
against  you."    «  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?" 

Fourthly.  Though  allied  in  amity  with  a  neighbour,  and  ''  so  far  so 
goody"  yet  we  are  linked  with  antichrist  and  despotism,  and  are  pulling 
the  car  of  spiritual  sorcery;  and  "the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against"  us. 
Is  that  without  a  cause  ? 

Fifthly,  Our  political  parties  are  rotten  to  the  very  core.  The  axis 
around  which  they  one  ana  all  revolve,  is  self,  centrmg  in  eithw  the  per- 
son or  the  party,  and  the  regulator  of  their  machinery  is  poUtieal  easpe^ 
diency.    They  accept  truth  and    error  as  alike  entitled  to  countenance 
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when  backed  by  nninbers,  and  resolve  both  truth  and  error  alike  into 
mere  opinion.  The^f  subject  law  and  policy  to  opinion,  and  either  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  truth,  or  else  determine  what  is  truth  by  a 
majority  of  YOtes.  The  cardinal  point  with  them  is  the  ascendancy  of 
their  own  party  in  the  st^te.  Is  it  surprising  that  God  should  smite  the 
nation  with  some  degree  of  blindness  and  infatuation,  and  that  he  should 
distract  and  confound  the  counsels  of  its  rulers  ?  We  see  the  facts,  and 
can  we  deny  that  there  is  a  cause  ? 

We  have  said  already  that  the  posture  of  affairs  is  far  from  being  so 
alarming  as  in  many  past  ^riods ;  we  have  added  enough,  however,  to 
show  that  it  is  by  far  too  serious  and  critical  to  allow  of  our  dismissing 
solicitude,  and  ^allowing  ourselves  to  fall  quietly  asleep.  With  such  a 
war  in  hand,  with  such  a  drain  upon  our  resources,  with  such  commercial 
difficulties  and  industrial  embarrassment,  with  such  lack  of  sagacity,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  energy,  with  such  abnegation  of  principle  and  idolisa- 
Uon  of  party,  with  such  taint  and  rottenness  in  religion  ana  politics,  with 
such  associations  and  connections,  and  with  such  an  alternative  of  evils 
before  us,  we  have  a  multitude  of  urgent  inducements  to  throw  ourselves 
in  deep  and  thorough  humiliation  before  God,  to  confess  our  sins  and  the 
sins  of  our  rulers,  to  acknowledge  our  helplessness,  to  plead  the  promises 
of  His  word,  and  to  sue  for  mercy. 

Mohammedanism,  bad  as  it  is,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  worse  than 
the  Greek  superstition.  The  former  acknowledges  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
prophets,  ana  apostles,  insisting  on  the  Divine  Unity.  The  latter  avows 
the  Hessiabship  and  Deity  of  Jesus,  but  receives  the  confusion  confounded 
of  transubstantiation,  and  of  innumerable  mediators  besides  the  '^one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man."  The  theological  considerations  in  the 
war,  therefore,  counterbalance  each  other,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  throw  us 
back  upon  the  great  principle  of  moral  righteousness,  infringed  by  the 
aggressiveness  of  Russia.  Here  we  take  our  stand.  So  far  as  Western 
Europe  is  concerned,  the  war  is  a  righteous  war.  So  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  it  was  a  political  necessity.  On  these  two  grounds  we  may 
pray  for  victory  to  our  arms,  whilst  we  beseech  the  King  and  Lord  of  all 
to  spare  human  life,  and  bring  the  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  to  a  speedy 
termination.    The  Lord  inspire,  and  then  accept  our  prayers.    Amen. 

B. 


CRIES  OF  LONDON. 

To  an  individual,  who,  like  the  writer,  has  come  up  from  the  country,  there 
is  BomethiDg  appalling  in  the  more  ohvious  characteriBtics  of  the  great  me* 
tropolia.  The  biutle  and  activity  everywhere  apparent ;  the  ceaseless  hum  of 
oouDtless  multitudes  pursuing  their  daily  callings ;  the  incessant  roll  of  vehicles 
of  every  description,  from  tlie  harrow  of  the  costermonger  to  the  over-loaded 
omnibus;  from  the  chaise-cart  of  the  aspirins  tradesman  to  the  splendid 
equipage  of  the  titled  noble  or  princely  merchant ;  the  din,  confusion,  and 
racket,  until  one  gets  somewhat  inured  to  them,  are  perfectly  overwhelming. 
Mimy  a  head-ache  must  be  endured  while  the  initiatory  process  is  going  on, 
and  It  is  just  as  probable  that  many  a  heart-ache  will  attend  as  an  accompani« 
ment  to  the  scenes  one  is  daily  compelled  to  witness  in  the  avocations  of  life. 

But  then  there  is  the  qniet  of  the  Sabbath,  when  mighty  London  herself 
feels  the  hallowing  influence  of  the  blessings  of  which  the  Sabbath  is  the  har- 
binger. True,  there  are  not  a  few  shops  open  for  the  sale  of  articles  which  are 
in  request,  despite  the   sacredness  of  the  day,  but  even  they   seem  half 
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ashamed  of  tbeir  deviation  from  the  sabbatic  law.  You  see  them  with  half-closed 
shutters,  as  though  they  had  put  on  the  symbols  of  mourning,  in  very  grief  at 
their  own  departure  from  the  rule  of  life  ;  and  they,  too,  gladly  wait  the  hour 
when,  like  their  neighbours,  right  and  left,  they  may  close,  and  their  inmates 
cease  from  toil. 

«  The  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  P*  Oh,  how  is  it  interfered  with  in  this  vast  and 
mighty  London ! 

The  omnibus  runs  along  with  its  living  freight  of  humanity,  bent  on 
pleasure  or  on  profit,  forgetful  of  the  pain,  and  regardless  of  the  loss  luscruing ; 
the  cabman  takes  up  the  traveller  from  the  rail,  or  the  visitor  to  a  friend  at  a 
distant  part  Of  the  town,  and  both  the  traveller  and  the  visitor  as  they  ivre 
passing  onward  think  the  cab  a  great  public  convenience,  but  forget  the  while 
the  wrong  done  both  to  man  and  beast,  as  they  complacently  ride  onward ; 
meanwhile  the  heaving  heart  of  London  groans,  when  she  has  shaken  off  the 
dust,  excitement,  and  turmoil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  six  days' 
labour,  and  cries, "  Otoe  me  a  day  ojrest,  the  quiet  of  a  SabbiMth** 

"  The  cries  of  London.*' — How  many  and  how  varied,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
too.  Doubtless  there  are  quiet  streets,  noiseless  thoroughfares,  and  squares 
and  terraces  where  no  worldlv  strife  breaks  in  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the 
Lord's  day  :  but  how  often  within  reach  of  such  do  you  come  upon  spots  which 
appear  as  if  they  were  blackened  and  disfigured  by  the  horrid  wickedness  that 
abounds  in  them,  and  contaminates  the  moral  atmosphere  around. 

'Tis  morning. — ^Pew-openers,  beadles,  chapel-keepers,  are  hurrying  to  their 
respective  posts.  Breakfasts  have  been  despatched,  and  in  many  homes,  we 
hope  in  yours,  dear  reader,  *'  the  word  of  Goa  and  prayer  *'  have  ushered  in  the 
duties  of  the  day,  and  Christian  London  is  girding  herself  for  the  task  of 
Christian  communion,  and  holding  converse  with  her  Lord.  But  let  us  walk 
awhile,  and  visit,  say  the  busv  part  of  Somerstown.  What  sights  of  evil  meet 
the  e^e.  What  anti- Sabbath  cries  Rreet  the  ear.  Inhere  stand  in  groups  a 
multitude  of  toiling  sons  of  labour.  There  they  stood  on  yester  eve,  and  in 
their  faces  you  can  see  at  once  how  that  eve  was  spent.  The  hag^rd  look, 
the  heavy  eye,  the  languid  frame,  the  slouching  gait,  too  plainly  tell  of  drink, 
debauch,  and  misery.  They  have  met  this  morning,  because  provision  for  the 
Sabbath  was  before  neglected ;  and  now  you  see  them,  husbands,  wives,  fathers, 
children,  with  scarcdy  enough  of  last  week's  wages  left  to  purchase  the  Sunday 
dinner ;  yet  they  have  met  to  do  the  best  they  can,  bargain,  growl  over  the 
dearness  of  provisions,  and,  as  they  may,  to  purchase.  '*  The  Sabbath  I** 
Surely  no.  "  Who'll  buy  T' — "  Who'll  buy !" — ^rings  from  a  hundred  mouths, 
and  rends  the  stillness  of  the  sacred  morn,  like  eusts  of  blighting  blasts  upon 
a  springtide  eve.  Nature  seems  at  peace,  and  calmly  and  serenely  to  welcome 
in  the  sacred  day.  But  "  Who'll  buy  I"—"  Who'll  buy !"  from  butchers,  cos- 
termonsers,  clothiers,  fish  dealers,  sends  a  thrill  of  sorrow  through  the  soul, 
while  London  tells  the  world  that  she  enjoys  the  Sabbath  as  a  type  of 
heavenly  rest  I 

Another  hour  has  passed  away,  and  through  this  Christian  city  rinff  out  the 
full-toned  bells,  which  summon  the  people  to  prayer.  From  steeples  high  and 
low  the  sound  is  heard.  The  open  ooor  invites  the  passer  by  to  enter  and  hear 
the  word  of  life,  that  precious  word,  whereby  men  may  be  saved.  But  still  we 
hear  the  huckstering  cry  of  traffic,  «  Who'll  buy,"  "  Who'll  buy ;"  and  yet 
amidst  it  all,  London  joyously  proclaims  to  all  her  inmates,  **  ThU  is  the  day 
of  rest  r 

**  The  cries  of  London." — The  mid-day  Sabbath  meal  is  over,  and  tribes  of 
barrow  and  fruit-basket  traders  are  hastening  forward  to  their  respective 
beats.  Look  at  that  broad-shouldered,  uncouth,  and  rough  specimen  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  hair  cap  and  pilot  coat.  How  shrill  his  voice : — **  Good  St. 
Michaels,  two  a  penny.  Oranges,  Ho  I"  Ah,  what  a  tempter  he  is.  Poor 
man,  he  deems  himself  a  harmless  member  of  society ;  and  even  now  he  thinks 
he  is  but  plying  a  legitimate  trade,  and,  as  he  says,  **  Earning  an  honest  penny.** 
But  see  the  efiect.  There  goes  a  CToup  of  children,  which  sisterly  affection  is 
guiding  to  the  Sabbath  school.     How  their  little  hearts  rejoiced  when,  as  they 
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\r  home,  the  trifling  savings  of  the  week  were  jjathercd  up  to  put  in 
'«  mijfsion  box,  or  majhap  to  lay  up  for  a  hynin-hook  or  a  bible.  But 
'  has  checke<l  the  growth  of  the  good  seed,  and  holds  it  back,  as  nipping 
I  April  mornings  check  theproffress  of  vegetable  life.  Already  there  is 
t  in  the  juvenile  breasts,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bible  or  the 
hall  jireTail.  The  sister  remonstrates,  argues,  pleads,  j>er8uade8,  and 
rerails — thanks  to  the  winning  influence  of  a  sister's  love  :  but  London 
V,  hears  the  tempter's  cry,  and  says — "  See  how  we  hallow  the  sacred 
est  I" 

clo^fes  in  npon  us,  and  evening  comes. — London  cries  arc  not  so  fre- 
Here  and  there  a  solitary  wanderer  cries  his  goods,  but  this  is  rare. 
then,  the  rest  has  come  at  last.  Alas !  no.  The  cry  no  longer  grates 
:  ear  without,  but  the  attraction  is  all  within.  The  gin-palace  and  the 
>  invite  the  unwary  ;  and  the  roving  children  of  the  metropolis,  now 
g  from  distant  walks  or  far-off  visits,  some  by  rail,  some  by  *bus,  and 
pilgrims  of  another  age,  are  lured  aside  by  the  glare  of  gas,  and  the 
garniture  of  inviting  parlours  and  cosy  tap-rooms,  where  the  aban- 
r  both  sexes  spend  in  gilded  infamy  and  misery  the  hours  of  youth,  and 
and  sanity,  and  reap  in  return  premature  decrepitude,  disease,  and 
:  and  thus  when  out-door  cries  are  over,  London  m  her  murky  dens 
and  haunts  ofpleasureandof  infamy,  still  cries — *^  This  is  the  day  when 
kbijur  rests !'' 

thus  the  day  has  passed  away,  and  with  it  many  a  hope  of  future  good; 
It  comes  on,  and  London,  ill  prei)ared  to  wrestle  with  the  ills  of  life,  is 
in  her  sins,  to  wake  up  on  a  morrow  dark  and  olooiiiy,  because  no 
s  beamed  from  heaven  on  the  Sabbath  thus  so  much  polluted. 
ke,  thou  mighty  city,  gorgeous  in  thy  wealth  and  splendour  and  glory, 
I  thy  future  destiny  in  the  hi:*toric  past.  Thy  cries  are  heard  beyond 
row  circle  of  the  earth,  of  which  thou  fanciest  thyself  the  brightest 
1  as  with  Nineveh  of  old,  a  city  mightier  far  than  even  thy  imaginings 
f  can  make  thee,  the  wicke<lness  whereof  was  great  like  thine,  and  as 
lom  and  Gomorrah  in  still  more  distant  days,  their  cry,  like  thine, 
eat ;"  and  because  thy  sin,  like  theirs,  "  is  very  grievous," — Gen.  xviii. 
thee  it  may  one  day  be  saiil,  "  I  will  go  down  now  and  see  whether 
e  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  to  me ;  and 
rill  know." — Gen.  xviii.  21 ;  an<l  when  the  day  of  visitation  comes, 
sar,  "Destrov  this  place,  because  the  cry  of  them  is  waxen  great  before 
oi  the  Lord.* — Gen.  xix.  13.  Yet  once  again,  awake,  thou  proud  city, 
ijsli  no  prophet  come  to  warn,  yet  heed  the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  let 
ren  sit  in  sackcloth,  like  those  of  Nineveh  of  old,  reflecting  on  their 
renting  of  their  sins,  and  turning  to  their  God. 

cries  of  London  have  reached  the  ear  of  Him  who  sits  in  judgment, 
s  of  weeping  mothers  and  of  wretched  children ;  the  loved  ones  you 
tar  of  your  God  took  vows  to  cherish,  drunken  husbands  !  the  prattlers 
«  caused  to  exist  in  sorrow,  home- deserting  fathers!  the  cries  of 
I  labour,  ye  who  roll  in  chariots !  the  cries  ot  consumptive,  helpless, 
one  seamstresses,  condemned  as  slaves  of  fashion  to  exist  where  ex- 
wms  a  curse  ;  and  a  thousand  other  cries  which  facts  unfold,  or  imagi- 
ithoat  eifort  can  readily  call  up.  These  cries,  heaped  upon  desecrated 
I,  reach  to  heaven  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  retribution  would  be  stored 
'  tbem,  but  that  other  cries  ascend  and  stay  the  vengeance,  as  pleading 
,  when  the  father's  hand  is  lifted  up  to  chasten,  arrest  the  blow,  and 
le  the  stroke. 

ler  cries  I"  and  what  are  they?  and  whence  do  they  ascend?  They 
m  London's  inner  life,  they  are  the  wrestlings  of  the  living  soul  which 
ires  mid  outward  desolation.  What  are  they?  They  are  the  plaintive 
I  of  the  children  by  faith  of  that  ancient  man  who  would  have  arrested 
eanoe  of  the  judge  and  saved  ungodly  Sodom,  if  but  ten  of  her  un- 
I  toiiB  had  bron  prepared  to  receive  the  boon  in  penitent  submission. 
I  tlie  prayers  of  uie  saints,  which,  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  are 
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gathered  up  and  stored  beneath  the  altar  and  the  throne  where  the  Lamb  la 
pleading,  and  which  ever  and  anon  he  presents  as  grateful  incense  made  accep- 
table by  his  xperit,  and  sanctified  by  his  blood;  and  while  the  reckless  sons  of 
thoughtless  Tendon  are  sending  up  their  cries  of  worldliness,  pleasure^  and 
yice,  the  hidden  life  of  London's  wber  children  is  making  itself  heard  in  the 
high  court  of  heaven,  and  is  silentlv  spreading  its  vital  influences  around.  The 
careless  ones  may  heed  it  not,  but  it  is  there,  and  not  a  single  sood  admitted,  or 
benefit  reluctantly  allowed  to  exist  in  social  or  domestic  life,  out  can  trace  its 
being  to  the  source  of  London's  hidden  life, — which  is  the  love  of  Christ  in  the 
renewed  heart  of  man. 

It  is  the  Sabbath  mom,  dear  reader ;  the  breakfast  hour  has  passed.  6od*a 
word  and  prayer  have  been  heard ;  but  in  that  inner  room  there  kneels  a  man  in 
earnest  supplication.  Oh,  how  he  pleads  I  His  mental  vision  pictures  ypu. 
He  sees  your  past,  your  present,  and,  dreadful  sight,  your  rature.  Like 
some  angelic  visitant  he  hovers  over  and  above  you ;  burning  thoughts 
consume  his  soul,  his  hands  are  clasped  in  very  agony ;  and,  my  fellow-sinner,  he 
pleads  for  you.  'Tis  the  minister  of  the  house  of  God  just  by,  which  you  have 
never  visited.  Oh,  how  he  longs  to  see  you  ent«r  within  its  doors,  that  you 
may  hear  the  words  of  life.  How  sweet  he  feels  it  to  think  that,  aflter  all,  your 
case  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  How  his  heart  yearns  towards  you,  as  he  sees  you 
in  imagination  with  trembling  steps  approach  that  house  of  prayer.  With  what 
affection  would  he  lead  you  onward  to  the  mercy  seat.  See,  he  is  already 
there.  Go  with  him,  give  him  your  hand  in  confidence,  and  hear  him  sweetly 
say — **  Here  comes  another  wanderer  to  Thy  fold,  my  blessed  Master;  streton 
out  thy  hand  and  lead  him  to  thyself.*'  He  has  been  saying  so,  and  as  he  said 
it,  his  Master  smiled  and  said,  ^^  Well  done  ;**  and  now  he  goes  to  tell  the  words 
of  life  to  all  who  will  attend,  prepared  to  do  his  Lord's  bidding,  whether  men 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  Go,  listen  to  his  voice,  and  ^'take  heed 
howye  hear." 

There  stands  another  man  of  God.  The  church  is  hushed  in  silence,  and 
some  who  came  to  scoff,  it  may  be,  have  ere  this  begun  to  pray*  'He,  too,  is  intent 
on  business.  Yes,  his  mission  is  to  ofier  his  substantial  fSood  on  easy  terms. 
The  food  he  ministers  is  the  bread  which  is  indeed  the  staiF  of  life;  the  beverage 
he  disseminates  combines  all  excellency  within  itself.  Hark  I  he  says  to  one, 
to  all,  to  you — **  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsts,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  yea,  come ; 
buy  wine  and*milk  without  money  and  without  price.**  Plead  not  your  poverty 
as  a  reason  why  you  should  not  visit  this  store.  The  poorer  you  be,  the  richer 
the  grace  to  supply  your  need ;  there  you  will  find  the  pure  milk  of  the  word 
to  nourish  you  while  a  babe,  wine  for  your  sturdier  growth,  and  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain  in  which  you  may  always  slake  your  thirst  and  cleanse  your 
soul.  Side  by  side,  then,  with  the  hucksterer*s  traffic— ^*  Who*ll  buy,"  comes 
the  gospel  cry  from  London's  inner  life — "  Come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without 
money  and  without  price.*' 

Yet  once  again  a  cry  is  heard.  It  breaks  upon  the  ear  like  angel-notes  of 
gladness,  and  angel-notes  they  are.  It  is  London's  inner  life  at  work  among  the 
tender  ones  of  the  wilderness  flock.  Their  tiny  feet  have  not  yet  trodden  the 
rugged  road  on  which,  footsore  and  weary,  you  nave  so  oflen  halted  in  distrust, 
perhaps  despair ;  but  there  are  some  who  know  the  panacea  for  human  ills,  and 
though  finding  the  road,  as  you  have  found  it,  rough  and  thorny,  have  also 
found  a  surer  resting  place  than  earth  can  ever  afiford,  and  are  fixed  in  purpose 
and  in  soul  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages.  How  they  labour,  toil,  and  pray  I  That 
cry  proceeds  from  an  assemblage  of  yourselves  m  miniature,  your  future  selves, 
my  readers;  in  that  Sabbath  School  they  '*hear  of  that  better  land,  far,  far 
away  ;'*  and  are  taught  the  way  by  which  alone  it  can  be  reached.  Put  on  the 
child  once  more,  strong  man,  strong  in  thy  defiance  of  thy  God,  and  calmly  listen 
to  the  voice  which  says  to  thee — "  Except  thou  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children,  thou  shalt  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kinj^dom  of  heaven." 

But  there  are  other  cries,  some  public,  some  private.  There  are  other 
efforts,  some  philanthropic,  some  social,  some  educational,  but  all  more  or  less 
imbued  with  and  springmg  from  Christian  love  to  fallen  man.    The  infidel  may 
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d  be  wfll,  do  what  we  may,  on  Christian  jjrinciples  ;  bat  will  his  sneer 
e  parpoae  of  God  P  Give  him  what  he  insists  on^  his  right  toinde- 
nere,  annihilation  by  and  bj,  and  what  a  sorry  prospect  for  the 
yuL  But  his  present — ^what  is  it  ?  A  hapless,  hopeless  life  of  toil, 
ro<l,  and  without  restraint,  without  religion,  and  without  the  rest  of 
th.  Away  with  such  an  independence  as  this.  When  unsupported 
law,  human  law  would  be  trampled  under  foot ;  and  the  barriers  of 
law  once  broken  down,  the  floodgates  of  wickedness  would  be  thrown 
,  spreading  tenfold  desolation  and  misery  around. 
r,  if  you  would  legislate,  the  cry  of  London's  inner  life  is  for  sanctified 
She  does  not  dictate  to  you  how  or  what  shall  be  done  for  its  ac- 
lent,  but  she  points  you  to  the  Book  for  guidance,  and  to  the  Divine 
'  the  Book  for  wisdom  to  teach  aright.  If  you  minister,  the  book  calls 
**•  Cry  aloud  and  spare  not  P*  and  London's  inner  life  echoes  back  the 
ou  be  a  Christian  professor,  then  your  help  is  needed  in  the  work,  for 
t  members  one  of  another?  But  if  you  be  a  thoughtless,  unconcerned, 
2rent  hearer  of  the  cries  of  worldly  traffic  and  worldly  misery,  on  the 
and  the  cries  of  devout  intercession  and  pleading  supplication  on  the 
me  say  to  you  for  this  "God  will  bring  you  into  judgment.'*  This 
lother  call  n*om  London's  inner  life  on  you.  Christian  love  has  sug- 
ans  for  reaching  you ;  Christian  affection  prays  the  God  of  all  grace 
istrumentality,  though  weak,  may  cause  you  to  reflect  on  your  ways, 
to  Go<l  at  last.  You  at  least  can  no  longer  say,  "  No  man  careth  for 
for  London's  inner  life  reiterates  the  cry — 

**  Come  all  the  world,  come  dinner,  thou  1 
All  things  in  Cliri«t  are  ready  now." 

in  the  provinces  many  of  the  evil  cries  of  London  reach  the  ear.  God 
It  the  cry  of  wisdom  may  reach  the  hearts  of  all  our  brethren  there  1 
lem  not  judge  that  the  sinners  of  the  metropolis  are  sinners  above  all 
lers  in  this  Old  England  of  ours,  but  "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all 
periah."  J.  R.  C. 


PAUL  ON  MARS'  HILL. 

anchored  in  the  Pincus  before  dawn.  I  walked  most  of  the  way  up, 
ens  looked  very  beautiful  in  the  clear  fresh  morning,  especially  when  I 
•tand  on  the  Areopagus.  Is  it  wholly  fanciful  to  think  that  in  the  pre- 
St.  Paul  on  this  spot  of  the  Areopagus,  something  of  allowance  as  well 
soke  was  conveyed  to  the  surrounding  associations  of  the  scene  ?  The 
kd  immediate  object  of  his  appearance  and  address  here,  was  undoubtedly 
the  false  sanctities  of  the  place,  to  extinguish  every  altar,  strip  every 
ethrone  evenr  idol.  This  object  has  been  achieved  with  entire  success : 
r  may  have  been  substituted  in  the  interval,  we  may  feel  a  reasonable 
De  thiat  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  Paganism  can  never  be  reseated ; 
b  of  the  man,  «*weak  and  contemptible  in  bodily  presence,"  spoken  on 
7  hrow,  amidst  the  mocking  circle,  still  live  and  reign,  while  tongues,  and 
id  empires  have  been  swept  away.  But  the  pre-eminence  of  the  true 
big  thos  secured,  it  surely  need  not  be  with  the  abandoned  shrines  of 
m  with  the  uncouth  orgies  of  barbarous  tribes,  or  the  bloody  rites  of 
■erifioe :  it  could  not  have  been  without  providential  agency,  that  within 
Dv  and  rugged  circuit,  hemmed  in  by  the  slopes  of  Pames,  Pcntclicusy 
iettii%  were  concentrated  the  master  efforts  of  human  excellence,  in  arts 
%g  in  inteUeet  and  imadnation,  in  eloquence  and  song.  The  lessons  of 
tie  hare  taught  mankmd,  that  all  other  beauties  and  glories  fade  into 
bj  fhe  dde  ci  the  Cross;  but  while  we  look  to  that  Cross  as  the  law  of 
while  we  look  to  that  apostle  on  the  hill  of  Mars,  at  Athens,  as  the 
vlioM  words  of  truth  and  soberness  have  superseded  the  wisdom  of  all 
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ber  sages,  and  the  dreams  of  all  her  bards,  then,  if  then  only,  it  will  be  lawful 
for  us  to  enjoy  the  whole  range  of  subordinate  attractions,  it  will  be  felt  not  to 
be  without  its  import  that  St.  Paul  himself  did  not  refuse  to  illustrate  gospel 
truth  by  reference  to  human  literature  ;  nor  without  its  import  too,  that  those 
who  did  most  to  revive  the  express  teaching,  and  exhibit  the  actual  spirit  of  St. 
Paul,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  their  brother  reformers,  would  have  been  con- 
spicuous as  the  revivers  of  classical  literature,  even  if  they  had  not  been  the 
restorers  of  scriptural  faith  :  and  so  for  us,  too,  the  long  time  of  the  Paaathenaic 
procession  may  seem  to  wind  through  the  portals  of  the  Propyliea,  and  ascend 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon ;  for  us  the  delicate  columns  of  the  unwinged  victory 
may  recall  tlie  linea«re  of  Miltiades,  and  the  shame  of  Persia ;  for  us  the  melo- 
dious nightingale  may  still  pour  her  plaint  in  the  green  coverts  of  the  sparkling 
Colonus ;  and  hill,  and  plain,  and  grove,  and  temple,  may  feed  us  unrebuked 
with  their  thronging  images  of  the  past  glory  and  the  living  beauty. — JSarl  of 
Carlisle's  Diarjf  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters, 


EXPOSITION  OF  MATTHEW  XIII. 
(Concluded  from  page  177.) 

In  the  last  parable  of  this  chapter  (ver.  47),  we  have  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
representing  the  whole  of  Christendom,  not  as  in  the  parables  of  the  tree,  and  of 
the  leaven,  the  external  form,  as  it  appears  to  the  world ;  but  as  it  is  in  its  effects 
and  purpose  in  the  eye  of  God.  It  is  his  purpose  to  gather  out  of  the  world  hia 
people ;  and  the  means  used  for  this  is  likened  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea.  The 
net  is  evidently  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity ;  and  we  know  from  the  Revelation  that  the  sea  is  the  symbol  of 
men  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  lawlessness.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  world  in  the 
eye  of  God.  The  net  incloses  fishes  of  every  kind,  good  and  bad ;  and  so 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  the  real  and  the  false 
disciples  of  Christ. 

This  parable,  and  that  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  have  this  similarity,  that 
they  both  present  to  us  the  mixed  character  of  the  kingdom ;  but  they  have 
this  difference,  the  latter  brings  more  prominently  to  view  the  kingdom  during 
the  continuation  of  the  present  age,  the  former  that  which  takes  place  at  the  end. 
The  one  is  the  separation,  the  other  the  co-existence  of  the  two  kinds  found  in 
the  nominal  church.  True,  in  the  explanation  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  dis- 
ciples, the  final  separation  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  is  made  known ;  yet  in 
the  parable  itself  the  principal  thought  is,  "Let  both  grow  together;"  but  in 
the  parable  of  the  net  the  great  tliought  is  seen  in  the  act  of  the  fishermen 
selecting  the  good  and  putting  them  into  vessels,  and  in  rejecting  or  passing  by 
the  bad.  The  fishermen  are  not  represented  as  being  the  active  agents  in 
punishing  the  bad,  they  simply  reject  them ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tares, 
the  angels  are  sent  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  not  the  true  church  considered  distinct  from  the  mass  of  pro- 
fessors, as  in  the  hid  treasure  and  the  pearl,  nor  is  it  an  external  view  of  the 
kingdom  as  presented  in  those  parables  spoken  outside  to  the  multitude ;  but  a 
picture  of  the  whole  as  it  appears  to  God,  and  the  means  he  has  adopted  in 
calling  out  his  people  from  the  world.  It  is  the  winding  up  of  the  present  age. 
The  great  net  which  was  let  down  into  the  sea,  when  the  cross  of  Christ  waa 
first  proclaimed,  is  here  drawn  to  the  land.  The  Christian  dispensation  closes, 
and  the  siftiug  time  is  come.  The  floor  will  be  throughly  purged,  the  wheat 
gathered  into  the  gamer,  the  chaff  burned  with  unquenchable  fire.  Let  us  again 
remark,  the  fishermen  concern  themselves  with  the  good  only,  it  is  in  the  exnla- 
oation  that  we  learn  the  doom  of  the  bad.  We  conceive  it  is  not  intended  to 
mean  that  the  punishment  of  the  bad  is  synchronous  with  the  gathering  into 
Tessels  of  the  good.  The  good  are  first  taken  care  of  and  put  into  a  place  of 
safety;  after  that  selection— immediately  or  not— the  angels  are  sent  forth,  the 
ministers  of  God's  wrath.  The  parable  gives  only  the  putting  of  the  good  into 
▼easels,  which  will  take  place  before  judgment  descends  upon  the  wicked. 
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For  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  repealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
Tcngeance  upon  them  that  know  not  God,  the  true  church  will  api)ear  with  him, 
and  consequently  must  have  heen  gathered  to  him  hefore :  compare  2  Thess.  i. 
7 — 12  ;  and  Col.  iii.  4.  Be  the  interval  tlien  between  the  rapture  of  the  saints 
and  the  open  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesua  in  flaming  fire  long  or  short,  they 
cannot  be  at  the  same  moment.  The  dead  saints  will  be  raised,  and  the  living 
saints  quickened,  and  both  shall  be  cauglit  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 
(1  Thess.  iv.  16 — 17.)  This  is  a  very  different  scene  from  that  when  he  shall  be 
revealed  to  his  enemies  in  judgment ;  for  then  his  feet  shall  stand  upon  Mount 
Olivet,  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  before  him  sliall  be  gathered  all  nations : 
read  Matt.  xxiv. ;  Zech.  xiv.,  where  the  terrible  realities  of  that  day  of  the  Lord 
are  distinctly  revealed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confound  these  two ;  for  the 
church  of  God  is  ever  directed  to  expect  the  cominof  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  it  at 
any  moment.  His  people  were  always  to  be  waiting,  expecting ;  and  thi:i  is  the 
true  position  of  the  church  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  there 
are  many  things  to  precede  his  revelation  in  fire  for  the  purpose  of  judgment, 
when  he  will  destroy  Antichrist  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and  with  the 
brightness  of  his  presence.  (2  Thess.  ii.)  There  are  signs  given  which  shall 
usher  in  the  g^eat  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  and  which  are  given  in  three  of 
the  gospels ;  but  the  giving  of  any  time  to  elapse  previously,  or  of  any  sign  to 
precede  the  change  or  rapture  of  the  saints,  is  at  variance  and  incompatible  with 
the  position  of  waiting  and  expecting  Christ  at  any  moment  to  take  his  church  to 
himself;  and  that  this  is  the  proper  position  of  the  Church  of  God  we  find 
throughout  the  epistles. 

As  then  the  rapture  of  the  church  must  take  place  before  the  destruction  of 
Christ's  enemies,  so  is  the  same  order  observable  in  our  Lord's  parables  and  their 
explanations,  viz.,  in  those  two  parables  which  bring  before  us  the  end  of  the  age, 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  and  the  net ;  we  have  the  gathering  in  of  God's  elect 
church  only  in  the  parable  of  the  net,  and  the  explanation  adds  the  further  cir- 
cnmstance  of  the  judgment  of  the  wicked. 

To  sum  up  these  remarks. — We  have  in  this  chapter  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  religious  world,  from  the  Saviour's  first  advent  to  his  second  ;  and  given 
under  two  general  aspects,  it  is  looked  at  from  two  very  difierent  points  of  view. 
There  is  (I)  the  gift  of  Christianity  to  man ;  then  (2),  what  man  has  made  of  it; 
(3),  what  God  has  done  notwithstanding  the  perversity  of  man ;  and  (4),  the  ter- 
mination of  the  whole.  We  have  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  sower 
going  forth  to  sow,  and  a  general  view  of  its  reception,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  into  which  the  seed  was  cast.  It  is  simply  the  statement  of  these 
fiicts;  some  hear  the  word,  and  they  are  like  earth  at  the  way  side;  some  like 
the  stony  earth ;  others,  like  that  choked  with  thorns,  and  others  again  like  good 
ground.  Man  is  here  considered  individually  and  in  his  responsibility.  In  the 
remaining  parables  he  is  considered  corporately.  The  kingdom  being  begun, 
Christianity  being  brought  into  the  world,  its  history  commences,  "  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,*'  &c.  We  stand 
at  the  starting  point,  and  look  through  the  whole  right  up  to  the  end,  having — if 
we  may  use  such  an  expression — a  bird's  eye  view  of  it,  with  the  telescope  of 
€h>d*8  word ;  and  through  it  we  see  very  quickly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
kingdom  the  introduction  of  an  evil  not  known  before,  a  special  evil  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  kingdom,  brought  in  by  the  enemy,  and  here  deno- 
minated tares,  which  in  its  development  spoils  the  appearance  of  God's  work,  and 
gives  it  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  which  God  intended.  The  two 
elements  in  the  kingdom,  good  and  evil,  co-exist  until  the  end,  when  the  great 
separation  takes  place.  In  the  four  parables  next  following  we  have  the  work- 
ing and  the  derelopment  of  them;  viz.,  in  the  great  tree  and  the  leaven,  the 
e&ct  of  the  tares ;  in  the  hid  treasure  and  the  pearl,  the  accomplishment  of 
Qod'fl  purpose  in  establisliing  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  baneful  influence 
and  destructive  effects  of  the  tares.  '  The  tares  develop  themselves  in  causing 
the  kingdom  to  assume  an  eartlily  position,  and  to  grasp  at  the  things  of  the 
world,  to  aim  at  and  to  possess  worldly  power  and  influence,  and  not  only  to 
\  the  Christian  Church  generally  to  forget  and  ignore  its  true  position,  as 
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separate  from  the  world,  and  as  anxiously  waiting  her  removal  from  it^  bnt  also 
to  affect  the  truth  and  doctrine  of  the  religion  given  by  Jesus.  AJeaven  is 
brought  in  which  pervades  the  whole,  false  doctrine,  human  theories,  which  in 
some  points  are  quite  the  reverse  of  the  teaching  of  God's  book ;  and  this  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  denving  the  true  position  and  character  of  the  Church  of 
God.  These  act  upon  and  strengthen  ea&h  other :  the  fidse  position  ta^en  bj 
the  professing  church,  as  seen  in  the  great  tree,  opened  the  door  for  the  leaven 
of  false  teaching,  and  this  in  its  turn  has  tended  to  cement  more  closely  the 
union  of  the  profesaing  church  and  the  world.  But  God*s  purpose  shall  yet  be 
accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  general  declension ;  God  will  have  a  people, 
they  shall  be  a  treasure  to  him ;  he  **  hideth"  them,  they  shall  be  kept  and  pre- 
served ;  they  shall  glorify  the  riches  of  his  grace ;  they  shall  be  the  true  exponents 
of  his  will  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world.  Christ  shall  be  glorified  in  them, 
and  this  glory  is  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Here  are  two  threads  of  history 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  one  giving  the  external  form  of  the  kingdom,  which 
we  see  to  be  evil,  but  beneath  tliat  hidden  the  development  of  the  purpose  of 
God.  The  last  parable,  that  of  the  net,  brings  out  more  prominentlv  the  time 
of  the  end,  when  the  wheat  and  the  tares  are  reaped ;  the  time  of  the  harvest, 
and  the  manifestation  of  that  which,  by  the  prevalence  of  evil,  was  hidden,  viz., 
the  Church  of  God. 

We  may  arrange  the  parables  in  the  following  order: — 

I.  INTRODUOTORT  PARABLE. 

A  sower  went  forth  to  sow,  &c.,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  reception.  Man  being  considered  in  his  responsibility  and 
individiudity,  not  collectively. 

U.  PARABLB  OF  THE  WHEAT  AND  THE  TARES. 

Man  is  here  considered  corporate!^.  We  have  the  implantation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world,  and  of  the  evil  which  is  in  special  and  immediate  connection 
with  Christianity. 

m.  PARABLES  OF  THE  TREE,  LEAVEN,  HID  TREASURE,  AND  PEARL. 

The  amplification  of  the  last  parable,  showing  the  effect  of  the  working  of 
the  two  principles  therein  contained ;  the  tree  and  the  leaven  showing  the  evil , 
^e  treasure  and  the  pearl  showing  the  good. 

The  Evil  The  Good, 

1.  The  Great  Tree.— The  pro-  1.  The  Hid  Treasure. — ^The  out- 
fessing  church  becomes  earthly,  de-  ward  aspect  may  be  marred,  but  God's 
clines  from  its  proper  place,  and  is  purpose  stands  untouched ;  and  while 
forgetful  of  the  heavenly  calling,  seeks  the  tares  are  producine^  earthliness  and 
amity  with  the  world.  <*  The  birds  false  doctrine,  the  Holy  l^irit  is  pre- 
lodge  in  the  branches."  paring  for  the  heavenly  city  a   holy 

people,  which  shall  be  to  the  pnuse  and 
glory  of  his  grace. 

2.  The  Leaven. — ^The  evil  spreads;  2.  The  Pearl  op  Great  Price. — 
not  only  the  outward  character,  but  The  ^eat  and  ultimate  purpose  of 
the  teaching,  the  doctrine  becomes  God  is  to  show  forth  his  own  glory, 
affected,  until  ^  the  whole  be  leav-  No  creation  can  do  that  so  perfectly 
ened.''  as  a  pure  and  spotless  churdu    llie 

glory  of  this  creation  is  his  pearl  of 
great  price. 

These  two  great  processes  are  bemg  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The  enemy 
who  brought  in  the  tares  is  assiduously  watching  over  ^em,  and  i^^ffn«^^g  more 
and  more  their  poisonous  effects,  defacing  the  kugdom  more  and  more,  until  the 
harvest,  when  they  shall  be  burned.  And  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  is  as  carefully 
guarding  and  watching  over,  and  multiplying  his  own,  until  the  moment  when 
their  number  is  completed,  and  thev  that  remain  alive  are  caught  away  to  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord,    ^nd  this  we  have  in  the  bst  parable. 

IV.  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  NET. 

The  termination  of  the  whole.  The  net  is  drawn  to  hind,  the  good  are 
secured,  and  judgment  descends  upon  the  wicked.  The  two  characters  are  again 
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pfiwented  conjointly,  but  it  is  for  the  puqiose  of  openly  nmiiifesfingf  the  work  of 
Gyi.  The  giod  are  rewArded  according  to  his  j^nico ;  tlie  evil  rtjocted  and 
KDt  into  panishmeut,  and  ttiid-  history  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ceases. 

The  SaTionr  said,  "  Have  ye  understood  these  tliin;^s  ?''  May  the  Holy  Spirit 
kid  utoundentand  the  truths  revealed  in  this  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
kok. 

Gmnte^.  R.  B. 


$iogr%. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOSEPH 
BEAUMONT,  M.D. 

(Contmedfromp.  182.) 

The  medical  den^e  conferred  upon 
fte  RtfT.  Jaseph  Beaumont,  Wesleyan 
Minister,  of  EJinburgli,  by  the  uni- 
»«ilj  of  that  celebrated  city,  c.inie 
wh  *s  nrnch  surprise  as  pleasure  to 
the  em  of  nearly  all  the  persons  to 
•iwm  Iw  ministered  the  word  of  life. 
Fe»  of  them  were  aware  of  the  ar- 
Jwu  character  of  his  studies,  and  still 
«^  knew  that  he  was  likely  to  acquire 
^w*ity distinction.  Never  was  there, 
■••wer,  a  more  curdial  acquiescence 
jn  the  part  of  the  Wesleyan  people,  in 

V**"°& of  university  honours  by 
jVesileyan  Miuiiter.  They  were 
Down  to  hare  been  honourably  won, 
|*J^ew  oirned  as  worthily  worn. 
^^  'M  neither  literary  nor  conven- 
™W  complinieDt  in  the  case,  no  con- 
**ingofadi;jtinction  due  to  acquire- 
■Jj*  M  a  compliment  to  popular 
**"J*''^.  Distinguished  indeed  he 
'■^^widoirments  no  less  than  by 
f35*"*°**»  ^^'  >^  ^**  *"  acknow- 
jiy""  ^  what  he  had  acquired, 
■■•■ot  of  what  he  origimUly  possessed, 
2v  r!  ^*Pe«  was  awarded.  His 
™^°w  obtained,  diaaolved  no  charm 
2??"?  ^J  »tt  unadorned  name, 
■iwaplj  honoured  a  name  to  which 
J  Sl*'''^***'  *°^  which  sustained 
i™  » pice  that  neither  forfeited 
^»JJ«  defaced  simplicity,  but  com- 
T?^*  *wo  m  attractive  harmony 


J""4  fte  Ugh  Bummer  of  1833  to 
■^J«»  letion  of  1836,  that  the 
2f"^  ^t  the  eatabliflhment  of 
iMapeA  LuUtatioiui  in  the  Wes- 


leyan Connexion  rose,  and  culminated 
in  a  general  iigitation,  and  a  very  large 
secession  from  the  parent  body.  l)is- 
tresshigly  j)ainful  were  many  of  tlie 
circumstances  of  that  period.  DiHer- 
ences  of  opinion  upon  points  of  ]K)licy 
may  be  entertained  in  a  lar^re  religious 
hotly,  and  expression  may  be  given  to 
those  dilferences  to  a  limited  extent; 
but  whenever  they  reach  the  point  of 
direct  collisi<m  with  the  governing 
party,  disruption  becomes  inevitable. 
Miitual  forbearance  alone  Ciin  stave  off 
the  crisis;  but  when  opinions  are  held 
with  tenacity,  and  convictions  become 
strong  on  both  sides,  forbearance  com- 
monly fails.  The  easily-besetting  sin 
of  a  majority,  ti/rantn/,  or  that  of  a 
minority, /ac/io7»,  springs  into  activity, 
and  whichever  of  the  two  comes  first 
into  ])lay,  it  stimulates  the  other,  con- 
flict follows,  the  stronger  beats  down 
the  weaker  party,  and  excision  and 
destruction  become  the  plague  and  tor- 
ment of  ecclesiiistical  life. 

Such  storms  in  a  large  body  can 
never  be  confined  within  inirrow  limits. 
They  sweep  along  a  country,  and  de- 
vastate particular  h)calities,  according 
to  the  existing  ctmdition  of  each,  as 
more  or  less  prepared,  by  predisposing 
elemental  combinations,  to  attract  the 
fatal  spark  that  ])roduces  the  ruinous 
explosion.  The  troubles  generated  by 
the  contest  of  1S34-5  affected  the 
Methodist  Societies  m  most  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Enghind  as  well  as 
many  of  the  smaller ;  and  even  Scot- 
land did  not  escape.  Edinburgh  felt 
the  shock  of  the  times,  and  some  there 
were  in  the  Methodist  Society  of  that 
city  that  cost  Dr.  Beaumont  consider- 
able uneasiness.  Happy  in  his  associa- 
tion with  most  of  the  people  and  local 
officers,  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  he  was 
not  80  with  all.  If  he  had  his  sym- 
pathies he  had  also  liis  responsibilities, 
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ADd  he  could  nO  more  divest  himself  of 
the  latter  than  he  could  'eradicate  the 
former.  The  wreath  upon  his  head 
was  no  security  against  the  entrance 
of  sorrow  into  his  heart.  His  cup  was 
not  to  be  one  of  unmin^led  pleasure, 
nor  his  course  one  of  unimpeded  pros- 
perity. Yet  joys  he  had,  and  con- 
solations he  had,  and  great  were  his 
encouragements  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord;  so  that,  with  all  his  trials,  he 
could  always  look  back  upon  Edin- 
burjifh  and  its  associations' with  satis- 
faction. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
period  of  a  three  successive  years'  station 
m  the  northern  metropoUs,  Dr.  Beau- 
mont was  transferred  to  the  imperial  city 
of  the  British  empire,  for  the  second 
time,  by  appointment  to  the  Sixthy  or 
Hinde-street  Circuit.  And  now  he  had 
sea-room  for  his  transcendent  talents. 
He  had  acquired  not  only  a  large  addition 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but  a  power 
of  self-discipline,  which,  united  to  his 
pre-existing  facility  for  bringing  his 
stores  into  pulpit-service,  rendered  his 
ministry  more  attractive  and  instructive 
than  ever,  without  the  abatement  of  a 
particle  of  its  evangelical  purity  and 
power.  His  popularity,  consequently, 
not  only  equalled,  but  surpassed  what 
it  had  ever  attained,  and  soon  reached 
an  altitude  from  which  it  was  destined 
never  to  decline. 

To  confine  his  labours  to  his  circuit, 
or  even  to  London  itself,  was  as  im- 
possible as  it  was  undesirable.  Urgent 
applications  for  pulpit  and  platform 
service  poured  in  upon  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  meet  but 
a  small  proportion  of  them  was .  as 
much  as  was  practicable ;  and  even  that 
could  not  be  done  without  a  large 
amount  of  fatiguing  travelling,  and 
frequent  absence  from  home.  His  Sab- 
baths, indeed,  he  rarely  spent  away  from 
his  circuit,  deeming  it  a  righteous  tiling 
faithfully  to  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  people  of  his  charge  on  the  ^rea^ 
day  of  the  week.  Sabbath  duty  done, 
however,  he  was  soon  upon  the  wheels, 
when  not  held  at  home  by  imperative 
obligation,  to  render  help  to  distant 
places.  This  was  a  necessity  in  the 
case  of  such  a  man  as  he ;  and  what- 
ever circuit  aspired  to  the  privilege  of 
his  appointment  to  it  as  one  of  its 
itinerant  staff,  could  be  gratified  only 
on  the  understood  condition  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  devote  much  of 


his  time  and  strength,  between  Bab* 
baths,  to  other  and  distant  places. 

The  next  appointment  of  Doctor 
Beaumont  was,  in  1839,  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  remained  for  the  unusual 
term  of  six  years,  the  first  three  in  the 
South  Circuit,  and  the  next  three  in 
the  North  Circuit.  An  afflictive  be- 
reavement wrung  his  heart  here,  in  the 
death  of  an  amiable  and  admirable 
daughter,  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
whose  piety  was  as  sterling  as  her  mind 
was  elevated  and  polished.  To  leave 
her  dust  behind  was  one  of  the  severest 
of  trials  to  the  doctor  and  his  family, 
when  evehtually  required  to  quit  the 
town  in  which  it  reposed. 

About  two  months  after  the  doctor*8 
removal  from  the  South  to  the  North 
Circuit,  that  blessed  man,  the  Rev. 
James  Caughey,  landed  from  his  visit 
to  Ireland,  at  Liverpool.  It  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day, 
October  30th,  the  American  revivalist 
attended  divine  service  at  Brunswick 
chapel,    where    he    **  heard    a   most 

gjwerful  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
eaumont."  He  was  introduced  to 
him  before  service.  "He  gave  me," 
says  Mr.  Caughey,  page  92,  vol.  ii.,  of 
his  Letters,  «  a  very  cordial  welcome  to 
England,  and  invited  me  to  preach  for 
him.  This  I  refused,  but  afterwards 
assisted  liim  in  the  prayer  meeting." 
The  Rev.  Abraham  E.  Farrar  was  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Circuit.  Mr. 
Caughey  had  been  previously  intro- 
duced to  him  in  Ireland,  when  Mr. 
Farrar  was  upon  a  missionary  deputa- 
tion in  that  country,  and  he  soon  had 
an  interview  with  him,  when  Mr. 
Farrar  expressed  "  an  ardent  desire  for 
a  revival."  With  Dr.  Beaumont's 
"welcome,"  and  the  superintendent's 
"sanction,"  Mr.  Caughey  opened  a  re- 
vival campaign  in  Liverpool,  which  he 
prosecuted  for  a  considerable  time  and 
with  much  success,  amid  no  little  re- 
proach and  persecution  from  some 
other  quarters. 

In  1845  the  doctor  returned  to 
London  for  the  third  time,  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  Second,  or  Queen-street 
Circuit.  After  three  years'  service 
there,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
Sixth  London,  or  Hiiide^treet  Circuit, 
in  which  he  spent  another  three  years. 
During  the  latter  term,  from  1848  to 
1851,  arose  the  most  severe  and  mighty 
trials  of  his  whole  life.  Party  feeling 
had  acquired  a  painful  intensity  among 
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mt  minbten  of  the  Wealeyan 
le  spirit  of  Tindictiveuesa  and 
«  IumI  struck  a  feiirful  blow 
rij  lore  and  mutaal  confi- 
jVimiiiatioii  aud  recrimiaatioii 
ked  a  deadly  hostility.  Min- 
the  gospel,  some  of  them  of 
tnd  position,  coald  speak  of 
f  in  Ui^a;!^  the  most  scald- 
ceen.  Calm  lookers-^n  came 
mdojion  that  wounded  pride 
iUelf  in  much  that  was  done 
where  jealousy  for  the  divine 
lone  ought  to  have  been  mani- 
( wua  fearful  state  of  things, 
tumont  had  always  cherished 
:  liberal  sentiments,  and  ex- 
he  most  liberal  opinions.  His 
tonal  ^nerosity  made  it  im- 
W  him  to  act  tyrannically  him- 
to  countenance  tyranny  in 
He  held  every  man  to  be 
^nsible  to  Ood  for  his  own 
i»  tnd  for  the  secrets  lodged 
nhreait,  denying  most  em- 
r  thit  any  man  could  claim  the 
)  walk  around  the  chambers  of 

•  heart  to  search  out  what  was 
i  there,"  which  he  affirmed  to 
ttdttgire  prerogative  of  God." 
■Doreorer,  from  the  time  when 
nhle  Doctor  Adam  Clarke  had 
n  the  depositary  of  some  of  his 
■>!  griefs,  entertained  an  in- 
d  inalterable  aversion  to  the 
^policj  that  had  been  g^radu- 
^  the  ascendancy  in  Me- 
■odwasat  length  established 
"■cd  by  Conference  declara- 
ydieen  numbers  of  Christian 
^Wi  Brethren  and  co-operators 
'■^iical  work,  quail  before  a 

•  v^ihers  of  their  own  order, 
l^l^Jters,  who,  sustained  and 
^  tnutj  friends,  inspired  the 
'•««.  He  had  felt  the  hand  of 
■tvpnii  himself  in  the  council 
'^  the  Connexion,  when  his 
^^nu^y,  and,  like  another 
J^woke  the  fetters  that 
'"in;  around  him,  snapped 
'KUe&wood,  and  refuscHl  at 
'  ftf  war  to  bow  his  neck  to 

^  «  man  as  Dr.  Beaumont 
*^  the  dominant  ranks,  and 
^vmmant  course,  was  an  im- 
7*  He  naturally  and  unavoid- 
^|«  W  of  a  liberal  minority. 
^1^  poit^  not  by  choice,  but 
'  *^Mld  not,  in  the  nature  of 


things,  be  otherwise.  When,  there- 
fore, the  chafed,  and  goaded,  and  •*  girt- 
up*'  Conference,  of  1849,  proceeded 
to  extremities  with  three  of  their 
brethren,  whom  they  failed  to  reduce 
to  the  submission  required  of  them,  the 
position  of  the  doctor  assumed  a  some- 
what critical  appearance.  He  could 
neither  sanction  a  tyrannical  procedure, 
nor  yet  allow  himself  needlessly  to  be 
entangled  in  the  net  of  an  unscrnpulous 
ecclesiastical  hunter,  who  had  avowed  a 
determinatfon,  "  either  by  hook  or  by 
crook,"  to  ferret  out  and  take  the  ob- 
noxious impu;j^ncr.s  of  the  policy  and 
deeds  of  the  party  in  power.  In  t\ui 
painful  posture  of  affairs,  he  did  as  was 
his  wont — he  openly  and  rajinfully  de- 
clared his  own  convictions  in  unmis- 
takable language,  and  declared  his  own 
habit  of  circulating  nothing  through 
the  press  without  the  sanction  of  his 
name.  This  was  more  than  could  be 
declared  by  some  of  the  dominant 
party,  who,  whilst  giving  a  helping 
hand  in  throwing  their  opponents  into 
the  fathomless  gulf  of  the  outer  world 
for  anonymous  writing,  denounced  as 
slanderous,  were  themselves  publishing 
matter  of  precisely  the  same  character, 
for  which  they  were  awarded  official 
thanks.  The  difference  between  the 
men  that  were  sacrificed  and  those  that 
were  thankeii,  was  chiefly  this — the 
former  censured  those  in  power;  the 
latter  censured  the  censors.  Dr.  Beau- 
mont found  himself  unable  to  avert  im- 
pending connexional  calamity.  One 
thing,  however,  he  did;  he  fixed  a 
flaming  brand  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
man  who  set  the  avalanche  in  motion 
that  produced  so  much  devastation  and 
unhappiness — a  brand  which  the  wreath 
of  official  honour  has  failed  to  cover, 
and  which  time  will  not  wear  out.  •*  The 
accuser  of  the  brethren  "  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  present  generation, 
and  cannot  be  kept  off  the  page  of 
Wesleyan  historv.  The  lesson  taught 
by  these  calamities  is  tolerance.  Minis- 
ters of  Christ  must  take  heed  "of 
what  manner  of  spirit "  they  arei  and 
learn  to  be  tolerant  of  each  other.  To 
call  for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume 
an  offender  were  a  charity^  in  com- 
parison with  dooming  men  long  occu- 
{)ied  in  a  sphere  of  honourable  and 
lappy  usefulness  to  a  fugitive  and  deso- 
late existence  beyond  the  pale  of  all 
prerious  association  and  action.  Such 
a  doom  should  be  reserved  only  for  thj^ 
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most  abandoned  and  desperate  apos- 
tates from  grace  and  ngbteoasness. 
To  inflict  it  for  offences  against  the 
brotherhood,  howerer  irritating  to  men 
in  office,  is  Sk  fatal  mistake. 

To  advert  to  these  topics  is  a  task 
anything  but  pleasing.  Not  to  ad- 
vert to  them,  however,  in  a  memoir  of 
Dr.  Beaufnont,  would  be  something 
like  a  burlesque  upon  biography  ; 
whilst  to  do  it  without  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  state  truth  and  fact  from 
our  own  stand-point,  would  be  a  de- 
ception and  fraud.  The  boundless 
havoc  made  in  our  Connexion  has  in- 
flicted an  amount  of  agony  upon  tens 
of  thousands  of  hearts  that  never  can 
be  told,  and  much  that  never  has  and 
never  will  be  divulged  to  mortals. 
God's  eye  has  been  upon  it,  in  its 
sources,  flow,  and  results.  Doubtless 
it  has  been  made  subservient  to  some 
great  purpose  of  his  providence  and 
grace,  and  there  we  must  leave  it. 

The  superintendency  of  the  Hinde- 
street  Circuit,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Abraham  £.  Forrar,  when 
Dr.  Beaumont  was  appointed  to  it  in 
1848,  devolved  upon  the  doctor,  as 
his  successor,  in  the  following  two 
years.  The  agitation  that  arose  from 
the  expulsions  of  1849,  acquired  pro* 
gressive  breadth  and  momentum,  in 
proportion  to  the  violent  measures 
employed  for  its  suppression.  Dr. 
Beaumont  did  not  believe  that  either 
society  in  general,  or  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  particular,  could  be  even- 
tually benefited  by  the  prevention  of 
the  expression  of  popular  opinion  upon 
the  acts  of  such  bodies.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  considered  that  power  in 
human  hands  needed  the  salutary  check 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  to  prevent 
its  expression  was  an  unrighteous 
stretch  of  authority,  tyrannous  in  fact, 
and  corruptive  in  tendency ;  and  that 
the  war  or  ecclesiastical  extermination 
that  followed  was  a  scandal  to  the 
Christian  name,  and  a  high  crime 
against  the  Great  Head  of*  the 
Church. 

With  these  views  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  should  maintain  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  leading  members  of 
the  Conference.  He  could  not  carry 
out  the  principles  they  had  avowed. 
He  coula  not  chase  away  pious  and 
useful  members  and  officers  of  the 
society  under  his  charge,  for  what  he 
reigarded  as  at  most  a  mistake,  which 


might  be  corrected  by  love,  a  concilia^ 
tory  policy,  and  timely  concessions, 
but  which  could  only  be  exasperated 
and  rendered  desperate  by  cruelty, 
pride,  and  violence.  No  doubt  the 
provocations  were  great.  But  who 
will  dare  to  say  tluit  they  were  not  as 
great  on  the  part  of  ministers  as  on 
that  of  the  people  ?  And  who  but  the 
ministers  began  them  ?  Vainly  did 
they  preach  submission  and  forbear* 
ance  to  others,  when  so  many  of  their 
number  had  given  so  defective  a 
manifestation  of  those  graces  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Beaumont  would  not  do  the 
work  of  slaughter  in  the  fold  of  which 
he  had  charge,  for  that  was  his  view 
of  the  matter.  This  sin  of  omission 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
District  Meeting  and  the  Conference, 
which  was  duly  voted  to  him.  To 
dwell  upon  this  affair,  or  to  place 
upon  record  the  numberless  and  name- 
less indignities  that  attended  and  fol- 
lowed it,  would  perhaps  answer  no 
end  of  value  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  irritation  it  would  create. 
We  must  not  forget  what  human 
nature  is,  nor  ought  we  to  cease 
praying  for  a  higher  style  of  grace 
than  h^  yet  become  common  even 
among  ministers  of  the  cross. 

By  the  Conference  of  1851,  Dr« 
Beaumont  was  appointed  to  the  Bristol 
North  Circuit.  His  ecclesiastical  af- 
flictions did  not  prevent  applications 
from  all  quarters  of  the  land  pouring 
in  upon  him  for  help  to  every  sort  of 
benevolent  and  religious  object.  To 
the  full  extent  of  his  power,  and 
beyond  it,  he  continued  to  meet  such 
applications,  taking,  as  usual,  long 
journeys  from  his  family,  and  render- 
mg  powerful  and  energetic  service  to 
the  full  extent  of  practicability. 

At  the  usual  period  prior  to  the 
Conference  of  last  year,  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Hull  West  Circuit  to 
procure  his  appointment  there.  To 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  was  un- 
avuling,  the  circuit  would  not  be 
thwarted,  and  having  obtained  the 
Doctor's  consent,  the  arrangement 
was  confirmed  by  the  Conference. 

A  higher  Power,  however,  saw  fit 
to  disappoint,  in  some  degree,  both 
minister  and  people.  The  doctor's 
health  had  declined  considerably 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  time  at 
Briatol,  and  the  Conference  of  last  year 
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ibaiidkiiBmiCon^iderablj  debilitated 
Rite.  For  lerenl  months  he  had 
Mffered  from  t  severe  rheumatic  at- 
ttck,  inilueed  bj  extreme  and  con- 
tioaoM  exertion  both  of  body  and 
■ind  Ea  appearance  had  altered, 
lad  hit  meaical  adyisers  were  of 
opiaioR  thit  a  siupenaion  of  minis- 
kriilUboarfor  a  while  was  indispen- 
ableto  his  recovery.  He  was  advised 
WreliK  from  circuit  duty  for  a  year  or 
two,  tt  a  lapemumerary,  but  various 
eoBMderatioiu  prevented  his  acting 
■poo  the  advice.  Yet  feeling  the 
wed  of  total  rest,  he  had  recourse  to 
tkehub  of  the  Khine,  and  availed 
huuelf  of  the  German  spas  for  a  brief 
m*  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
VPOUaweekor  two  with  friends  at 
Dorer,  and  early  in  November  joined 
hii  faailj  and  friends  at  Hull. 

Uii place  at  Hull  had  been  supplied 
bf  i  joang  minister,  whose  services  he 
Ktuied  for  a  short  time  after  his 
KtMu;  but  anxious  as  he  was  to  rc- 
nwthe  full  duties  of  his  position,  he 
Mon  rdinquished  the  aid  provided, 
■«*«g«iD  begin  to  visit  other  circuits, 
■fcwe  pressing  importunities  for  his 
valiubtt  help  he  Knew  not  how  to 
*i*t.  Within  the  last  fifteen  days  of 
hii  lift  he  preached  no  fewer  than 
*pv^  lennons  in  his  own  and  other 
B'CwtB,  besides  reading  the  Covenant 
■rfioein  Waltham- street  Chapel,  and 
^■'sUed  some  hundreds  of  miles.  One 
^  the  journeys  taken  by  him  in  the 
*>^  before  his  decease,  extended 
li  tiie  QpjKMite  side  of  the  kingdom, 
10  retanuuff  from  which  he  preached 
•J^  Til&ge  of  Dravcott,  in  the 
"**^  circuit,  a  powerful  sermon,  on 
— *•&  that  winneth  souls  is  wise;" 
""d  o  the  following  day  at  Quorn, 
"••f^Derbj,  on — "Redeeming  the 
^'^^  The  ktter  subject  he  had 
^^^  tt  Northwich,  on  Monday, 
*^  15Ui,  before  a  crowded 
■■W;.  lianj  of  his  hearers  had 
*"Vi  lod  some  of  them  were  fre- 

Cdy  coughing,  as  did  the  doctor 
.  uooeauon  Jly.  *-  The  shortness 
i^"^^ he  remarked,  ** is  a  hackneyed 
F"^  hot  I  am  not  going  to  pass  it 
**tr  OD  that  accoant.  Who  among 
y*  .^  any  lease  of  his  life  for  a 
fJJ^  or  even  a  week  ?  How  do  you 
what  that  oold,  that  cough  that  you 
JjJJl  ■ly  bring  tou  to  your  gravel*'* 
^^■oiamemphasii  is  added  to  the 


question   by    the   doctor's    death  so 
shortly  afterwards ! 

On  Friday,  the  19th  of  January, 
having  got  back  to  his  circuity  he 
drove  in  an  open  conveyance  through 
the  snow  and  cold  of  the  evening  to 
Newland,  near  UuU,  and  preached 
from  that  beautiful  passage — one  of 
his  favourites — "  Then  the  same  day  at 
evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  doors  were  shut,  where  the 
disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of 
the  Jews,  came  Jc^sus,  and  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be 
unto  you ;  and  when  he  had  so  said, 
he  showed  them  his  Viands  and  his 
side.*'  The  sermon  he  then  delivered 
was  his  last. 

{To  be  continued.) 

MEMOni  OF  TIIE  LATE  MR. 
JOHN  DEACON,  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  COVENTRY. 

BT  UIS  nROTaSR. 

Tub  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
born  at  Ryland,  near  Newtownbarry, 
Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1S18. 
In  his  childhood  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  children  of  the  same  ago,  ex- 
cepting that  he  came  in  for  more  than 
an  average  share  of  falls,  accidents, 
and  bruises.  In  early  boyhood  he 
evinced  a  frank,  oixjn  disposition, 
and  a  generosity  which,  in  after  life, 
was  bounded  only  by  means.  Un- 
fortunately, such  a  disposition  became 
at  that  early  period  of  his  life  a 
snare  tx)  him.  Surrounded  on  every 
hand  by  men  and  women  of  a  viva- 
cious turn  of  mind,  he  became  a 
favourite.  Labourinjj  men  frequently 
carried  him  on  their  shoulders  on 
their  way  homo  when  the  day's  work 
was  done — a  thing  of  itself  mnocent 
enough  ;  but  many  of  those  men  were 
accustomed  to  swear  and  take  God's 
holy  name  in  vain  in  the  most  impious 
manner,  and  what  they  knew  them- 
selves of  the  profane  art,  they  were 
careful  to  teach  him  also.  It  may  be 
here  observed  to  the  credit  of  his 
father  and  mother,  that  lyin*?  and 
swearing  were  crimes  in  their  children 
that  incurred  their  heaviest  displea- 
sure, antl  brought  down  uj)on  the 
convicted  one  severe  cliastisement ; 
nevertheless,  an  old  man,  with  whom 
John  was  a  great  pet,  would  take  him 
when  he  could  to  liis  house  and  teach 
R  2 
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him  oaths  and  profane  language ;  and 
as  the  old  man  kept  an  orchard,  an 
apple  would  be  a  temptation  for  John 
to  visit  "  Old  Paddy,"  whilst  the  boj 
in  turn  helped  the  old  man  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  a  long 
8ummer*s  day  by  his  native  drollery 
and  tricks. 

But  he  was  not  more  noted  for  his 
openness  of  spirit  than  he  was  for  his 
undaunted  courage,  which  was  never 
known  to  succumb  to  any  difficulty, 
however  formidable.  Several  instances 
are  fresh  to  the  mitkd  of  the  writer. 
When  he  was  first  sent  to  school,  it 
was  to  one  ke^t  by  a  deformed  man, 
in  a  house  about  an  Irish  mile  from 
his  father^s  house.  Of  this  ^*  village 
master  "  the  writer  can  say, 
**  I  knew  him  well,  and  many  a  truant 
knew.*^ 

The  first  day  the  pupil  and  the  master 
disagreed,  the  master  had  recourse  to 
physical  force ;  the  pupil  resisted,  and 
ran  away.  The  master  ran  after 
him^  but  was  outstripped  by  the 
pupil,  who  soon  found  his  way  home ; 
and  it  was  some  weeks  before  he 
could  be  again  induced  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  master.  Though  we 
would  not  for  a  moment  countenance 
.an  act  of  rebellion,  we  would  not 
withhold  anything  that  affords  a  pro- 
per clue  to  character.  We  prefer 
true  likenesses  to  pictures. 

Many  times,  when  going  to  school 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
stepped  in  between  them  and  danger. 
It  mattered  not  whether  that  danger 
was  threatened  by  a  fefocious  animal, 
or  a  not  less  ferocious  boy.  When  about 
the  age  of  twelve  he  well  nigh  met 
with  a  watery  grave  by  an  act  of 
unwarrantable  oaring  on  his  part. 
The  scene  is  still  vividly  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  It  was  an  un- 
usually hot  summer  in  Ireland,  and 
many  of  the  rivers  were  in  some  parte 
nearly  dry.  On  a  fine  hay-harvest 
day  he  went  to  the  beautiful  river 
Slaney  to  bathe,  or  rather,  try  to 
swim.  He  fixed  his  eve  upon  a  cer- 
tain spot  in  the  river  wnich  was  noted 
for  its  ffreat  depth;  but  dee^  as  it 
was,  John  had  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  to  fathom  it.  He  made  the 
Attempt,  but  was  soon  beneath  the 
water,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  drowned,  had  not  the  cries 
of  his  brother  brought  his  uncle  to 
his  rescue  from  an  adjoining  field. 


At  a  suitable  age,  he  was  appren<* 
ticed  to  the  cabinet  making  business 
in  a  Methodist  family  at  Newtown- 
barry,  the  members  of  which  were 
then,  and  now  are,  the  principal  sup- 

Sorters  of  the  cause  in  that  town, 
e  went  to  chapel  one  part  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  to  churcn  the  other; 
he  also  attended  the  Sabbath-school 
connected  with  the  church.  The 
writer  cannot  refrain  from  obserring 
that,  though  he  has  been  connected 
with  Sunday-schools  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere,  to  the  present  time  he 
has  not  seen  any  in  pomt  of  efficiency 
comparable  to  the  Sabbath-school  in 
the  quiet  town  of  Newtownbarry. 
At  the  period  referred  to,  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  the  late  Rev.  Alexander 
M^Clintock,  taught  the  first  class  of 
boys,  and  when  he  was  laid  aside  by 
illness  the  Honourable  Somerset 
Maxwell  succeeded  him.  The  other 
male  classes  were  taught  by  the  sons 
of  the  rector,  and  other  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  female 
classes  were  usually  taught  by  the 
daughters  of  the  rector.  In  that 
school,  no  doubt,  John  received  much 
of  that  biblical  knowledge  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  and 
likewise  his  love  for  Sun<uv-8diool»— 
a  love  which  affliction  could  not  con- 
quer; to  the  end  of  his  life  he  engaged 
in  that  hallowed  work  whenever liia 
health  permitted  it.  The  ladv  to 
whose  husband  John  was  bouna  ap* 
prentice  was  instrumental  more  than 
any  other  person  in  forming  his  moral 
character.  ^Many  other  thwgs  might 
be  said  to' her  praise  (she  is  still 
living),  but  ^Hhe  day  will  declare 
them.^*  No  one  feels  more  than  she 
does  that,  ^*  what  she  is,  she  is  by  the 
grace  of  Grod." 

The  particulars  of  that  blessed 
change,  which  it  pleased  Grodto  effect 
by  the  revelation  of  his  Son  in  his 
heart,  were  thus  communicated  by 
him  to  his  sorrowing  companion:^. 
**My  mind,''  said  he,  ^^was  earlj 
impressed' with  religion,  and  I  fre- 
quently resolved  to  give  my  heart  to 
God ;  especially  on  Sie  Sabbath-dar 
have  I  determined  to  begin  the  week 
anew ;  but  when  with  my  companions 
I  lost  my  good  impressions,  and  the 
next  Sabbath  found  me  in  the  same 
state.  Thus  I  went  on  sinning  and 
repenting  until  Christmas  1839.  I 
went  home  on  the  Sunday  prior  to 
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da/y  and  found  there  my 
mes,  sister  Ann,  and  other 
pie ;  some  of  them  said, 
in,  as  jou  are  a  Methodist, 
to  read  and  pray  with  us.* 
<i  to  pray,  but  my  heart 
ull  I  could  not  refrain  from 
ind  instead  of  spending  the 
home  as  I  had  intended,  I 
u>  Newtownbarry  to  the 
During  the  week  I  had 
iflict,  and  was  in  earnest, 
told  no  one  my  feelings.  I 
ro  to  a  class- meeting,  but 
lought  everybody  knew 
wild,  and  was  ashamed  to 

mday  following  the  afore- 
istmas  day,  I  went  to  the 
he  leader  took  no  notice  ot 
.t  this  time  a  letter  having 
ed  from  my  brother,  then 
!Ster,  the  Rev.  Richard 
perintendent  of  the  circuit, 

•  John,  I  wish  you  would 
r  brotber*s  example,  and 
OUT  heart.*    I  thought  he 

the  distress  of  mind  I  was 
iccount  of  my  sins.  When 
t>m  my  father*s  house  to 
I  distance  of  two  miles,  I 
I  off  my  hat  at  night  and 

salvation  all  the  way.  In 
f  mind  I  continued  seeking 
il  the  following  February, 

almost  in  despair  of  ever 
One   night    I    resolved 

to  seek  for  the  blessing, 
if  I  failed  to  obtain  it,  to 
If  op  to  despair.  I  was 
e  workshop,  my  candle  was 
tfore  me,  but  all  in  me  was 

I  prayed  and  wrestled  for 
;  at  length  I  seemed  sur- 
j  light,  and  found  peace 
I  continued  happy  until 
I  bniiness  for  myself,  when 
Bwmj  and  became  careless. 
link  of  that  period  of  my 
t  great  sorrow.  However, 
GiOd  to  show  me  that  I  was 
jroTidential  path;  I  prayed 
knee ;  my  prayer  was  neard, 
nred  to  DubUn.  The  first 
hich  I  spent  there  I  gave 
ash  to  God,  and  joined  the 

Boekty  in  that  city,  and 
m  grace  of  God  I  was  pre- 

ensbled  to  cleave  to  Christ 
■ptalion  and  trials  from 
I  was  greatly 


blessed  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  religious  tracts." 

After  remaining  about  three  years 
in  Dublin  he  removed  to  Coventry. 
On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  people  of 
God,  and  began  to  labour  m  the 
Sabbath-school  with  all  his  wonted 
energy.  When  he  had  been  in 
Coventry  about  two  years,  the  super- 
intendent, the  Rev.  M.  Cranswick, 
received  him  as  a  local  preacher  on 
trial,  and  having  passed  through  the 
term  of  probation^  he  was  duly  ex- 
amined before  the  brethren.  He 
passed  that  ordeal  with  credit,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  preached 
from — "  I-«et  the  wicked  forsake  his 
ways,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
LiOrd,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him,  and  unto  our  (xod,  for  he  will 
abundantly  pardon."  He  was  then 
placed  upon  *^the  plan**  as  a  fully 
accredited  local  preacher,  and  was 
welcomed  with  great  cordiality  to  ail 
his  subseauent  appointments. 

He  hact  not  been  long  on  'Hhe 
plan "  when  he  was  attacked  by 
disease  of  the  lungs,  brought  on,  it 
is  supposed,  by  a  severe  cold  caught 
in  Dublin.  The  first  symptom  of  the 
disease  made  its  appearance  after  he 
had  walked  six  miles  to  *one  of  his 
appointments;  he  preached  in  the 
afternoon  at  Barnacle,  but  before  the 
service  was  over  he  cast  up  blood, 
and,  being  unable  to  preach  in  the 
evening,  returned  home  much  ex- 
hausted. The  following  summer,  he 
repaired  to  his  native  place,  and, 
happily,  the  change  had  a  ssiltitary 
efiect  upon  his  health.  Soon  after 
his  return  from  Ireland  he  married 
into  the  family  of  a  nuin,  not  more 
venerable  for  his  age  than  for  his 
piety,  and  who  is  revered  by  all 
classes  of  the  conmoiunity. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
from  choice  a  Wcsleyan  Methodist^ — 
all  the  current  of  nis  religious  af- 
fections and  fervour  ran  in  this 
channel,  and,  therefore,  when  the 
strife  began  between  the  preachers 
and  the  people  in  1849,  he  supported 
the  former.  Afterwards  he^  saw  rea- 
son to  change  his  views ;  his  sympa-i 
thies  were  aroused  in  behalf  of  some 
of  his  injured  brethren,  and  in  conse- 
qaence,  when  making  out  the  new  plan^ 
the  superintendent  left  him  without 
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ftppomtments ;  he  afterwards  took  his 
class-book  from  him,  and  finally,  at 
the  quarterly  visitation,  left  him  with- 
out a  ticket.  Thus  cut  off  from  the 
church  of  his  choice,  he  and  others 
formed  themselves  into  a  little  society, 
and  adopted  all  the  means  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived.  His  physicad 
strength  not  permitting  him  to  preach 
the  word,  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
his  favourite  work  of  Sabbath-school 
teaching,  as  far  as  his  health  would 
permit,  until  laid  aside  by  sickness. 

For  the  hist  few  weeks  of  his  life 
he  seemed  more  especially  to  be  pre- 
paring for  the  heavenly  state.  Those 
who  were  constantly  around  his  bed 
can  testify  to  his  unwearied  patience, 
his  truly  thankful  spirit,  his  grateful 
expressions  for  the  kindness  and  at* 
tention  of  his  friends,  and  his  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will.  To  one  he 
said,  '*  Though  I  have  no  particular 
wish  to  live,  neither  have  I  any  to  die. 
I  know  that  God  will  do  what  is  b(Mt, 
and  I  have  no  fear  of  death."  To  his 
brother  he  said,  <<  These  afflictions 
bring  me  ri^ht.''  To  a  clergyman 
who  asked  him  if  he  felt  his  mind 
diaturbed  by  anv  suggestions  from 
Satan,  he  replied,  <<No,  sir,  I  have 
constant  peace. 

*  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring.' " 

Unable  to  finish  the  couplet  the 
clergyman  added — 

"  *  Simply  to  the  cross  I  cling»*  " 

To  another  friend  he  said,  "  What 
should  I  do  if  I  had  to  seek  for  con- 
verting grace  now !  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  do  it,  a  death-bed  is  no  place  for 
that."  And  to  Ids  wife  and  his  sister* 
in-law  he  said,  <*  I  am  only  going  be- 
fore ;  in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  wel- 
coming you  all  home."  He  wished  to 
commemorate  the  love  of  his  Re- 
deemer and  Lord  once  more  on  earth, 
and  made  arrangements  with  the 
minister  before  alluded  to  to  give 
him  the  memorials  of  his  Saviour^s 
passion  on  the  day  that  commemorates 
that  blessed  Saviour's  advent  into  our 
world.  A  few  of  his  friends  assem- 
bled in  the  chamber  of  sickness.  The 
minister  said  to  him,  ^  Have  ^ou  been 
preparin|^  for  this  solemn  ordinance  ?" 
He  replied,  "No,  not  particularly 
prepanng  for  it;  I  only  thought  it 
might  be  a  little  feast  of  love."  «  Yes," 
said  the  clergyman;  *<in  it  we  feast 


with  Christ,  and  we  feast  on  Christ.* 
He  was  much  delighted  with  sing- 
ing hymns.  It  was  observed  by 
one  whom  he  asked  to  sing,  "Per- 
haps you  cannot  bear  singing  now." 
With  a  look  never  to  be  forgotten, 
he  said,  «  Singing  does  not  tire  me  ;* 
and  added,  "I  must  enter  heaven  by 
prayer." 

On  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year 
1864,  he  seemed  very  near  the  end  of 
his  life  and  of  his  sufferings,  and 
many  of  his  friends  called  to  take 
their  last  farewell  of  one  who  was  so 
dear  to  them  all.  One  of  the  number 
•ang— 

**  Rock  of  ages,  deft  for  me,"  &c. 

When  that  sweet  hymn  was  ended, 
his  brother  said  to  him,  "  Yes,  he  was 
Noah*s  rock,  and  Abraham's  rock, 
and  David*s  rock;  he  is  the  Bock 
of  Ages,  and  he  is  your  rock."  Again 
those  present  sung — 

**  Fixed  on  this  rock  will  I  remain 

Though  my  heart  £ail,  and  flesh  decay ; 
This  anchor  shall  my  soul  sustain. 

When  earth's  foundations  melt  away; 
Mercy's  full  power  I  then  shall  prove, 
Loved  with  an  ererlasting  love." 

He  immediately  caught  hold  of  the 
last  line  of  the  verse,  and  claapin j^  his 
hands  together  with  his  remaming 
strength  shouted^  ^  Loved  with  an 
everlasting  love  I  Loved  with  an  ever- 
lasting love  1  Loved  with  an  everlast- 
ing love!"  until  all  present  feared 
that  the  spirit  would  burst  its  frail 
tenement.  Such  raptures  were  not 
habitual  to  him,  nor  could  his  feeble 
body  have  borne  them  long.  The 
temperament  of  hia  soul  was  rather 
"quietness  and  assurance."  Having 
interrogated  his  medical  attendant  aa 
to  the  point  to  which  his  disease  had 
reached,  the  doctor  hesitated  togire 
his  opinion.  **  You  need  not  be  airaid 
to  tell  me,"  said  he.  **I>eath  has 
lost  its  sting  to  me." 

For  the  last  week  of  hia  life  he 
eeemed  very  wishful  to  put  off  hia 
mortal  frame;  and  often  ezdaimed, 

"  My  soul  would  leave  this  hea^  day 
At  that  transporting  word  ;*^ 

and  then  he  would  ajd,  <<It  would 
indeed  be  a  transporting  word!"  A 
short  time  before  his  £pArture»  and 
when  hardly  able  to  articmate  a  wordy 
he  said,  *<Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  aooording 
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;  for  mine  eyes  hare  seen 
a."  On  the  momiug  pre- 
death,  his  brother  said  to 
I,  I  have  waited  for  thy 
to  which  he  promptly  re- 
kTc  been  in  hiiste,*' — refer- 
great  desire  for  the  last 
''to  depart  and  be  with 
he  last  words  which  were 
eard  from  his  lips  were, 
ne  not  in  Jordan."  His 
heard,  and  {graciously  an- 
e  ^  Tital  spark  of  heavenly 


flame  *'  quietly  passed  away  from  the 
wearied,  suffering  body  to  tlie  basom 
of  its  Siiviour  and  God,  January  10th, 
1855.  Thus  died,  a;>fed  thirty-siz 
years,  this  servant  of  Clirist, — this 
soldier  of  the  cross,  a  conqueror  of 
self,  of  the  world,  of  Satan,  of  death  ; 
yea,  and  more  than  conqueror  throu'>;h 
him  who  hath  loved  us. 

"  O  may  I  triumph  bo, 
When  all  mv  warfare's  past. 

And  dying  find  my  Intent  foe 
Under  my  feet  at  bust." 


Wessons  in  |!arables. 


VILLAGERS  RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 

.   !▼. — WHAT  LOVE  DI<I. 

!t  a  g^ood  time  coming,'*  says 
Wait  a  little  longer."  Po- 
3  song  is,  and  excellent  as 
r  its  sentiments,  there  are 
9,  who  follow  the  poet  in 
to  aid,  by  his  personal  en- 
e  advent  of  that  good  time, 
that  man  lives  only  in  the 
loogh  he  lives  by  the  past, 
to  an  endless  future,  they 
-ccious  substance  of  time, 
and  trial  awarded  them  by 
I  Dictator  of  man's  destiny, 
'  their  arms  listlessly,  drone 
imortal  now,  saying,  <<  Wait 
ger."  Certainly,  if  we  do 
i  wait,  affirming,  as  thou- 
lat  the  erils  of  to-day  must 
;  our  time,*'  the  good  time 
hrow  upon  us  the  darkest 
reproach  and  shame.  All 
f  will  meet  us  when  this 
il "  is  shuffled  off;  nor  is  it 
A  they  should  ever  leave  us, 
leaanrable  and  innumerable 
es. 

^ht  the  Wesleyans  at  Rod- 
y  would  not  have  struggled 
mild  their  neat  little  chapel, 
it  well  supplied  with  preach- 
hey  did.  They  had  a  mind 
rk;  and  It  was  done,  and 
Ckorge  Pacewell,  who  had 
irried  a  Methodist  wife,  but 
» ft  Methodist  himself,  partly 
UDy  and  partly  b^  liberal 
n%  iDoeeeaed  in  stirring  up 


among  the  people  a  vigorous,  healthy 
spirit  of  activity.  "Look  here,  man," 
he  would  say,  "  when  I  go  to  shop  or 
market,  I  should  think  it  a  disgrace  to 
get  in  debt,  even  to  the  most  trifling 
amount;  and  does  thee  think  1*11  be 
less  careful  for  the  Lord's  honour  than 
my  own?  Depend  upon  it,  worldly 
men  are  apt  to  look  upon  our  chapels 
and  churches  as  types  of  our  character 
and  our  religion,  and  to  my  thinkincf,  a 
chapel  in  debt  is  a  pitiable  sight.  13e- 
sidcs,  why  should  we  trammel  the  hands 
and  break  the  backs  of  our  children 
with  chapel  debts  any  more  than  with 
personal  debts?"  And  meeting  with 
some  more  unsophisticated  souls,  who 
were  accustomed  to  do  business  after  a 
very  primitive,  but  very  honest  fashion, 
he  eschewed  all  national  and  social 
debt  fallacies,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  chapel  paid  for  as  soon  as 
completed.  Ridley,  who  by  that  time 
had  been  chosen  as  a  Wesleyan  travel- 
ing preacher,  wjw  present  at  the  open- 
ing, and  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing 
it  crowded  with  worshippers,  and  of 
receiving  into  church-fellowship  several 
new  converts.  Among  those  who  met 
in  class  were  Jonathan  Timblc  and  his 
wife,  and  Widow  Bumlei*jh,  at  whose 
houses  services  had  been  held  for  some 
time  previously. 

Passing  over  the  strenuous  opposition 
which  these  changes  produced,  and  the 
"evil  report"  against  which  the  Me- 
thodists had  to  contend,  we  come  to  an 
important  event  in  our  village  history ; 
tills  was  nothing  less  than  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Blinkum.  Allured  by  a  tcmnting 
living,  worth  twice  that  of  Rodweil,  he 
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saw  his  way  with  amaxing  elearnesB  to 
a  very  Budden  departure,  and  scaroelr 
gate  hiA  berea?ed  flock  time  to  wish 
him  good-bye.  Poor  Bent  was  so 
melted  down  bv  this  unexpected  blow» 
that  he  actually  commenced  writing 
what  he  called  **  An  Hode  to  the  De- 
parture of  my  Patron;**  but  getting 
tipsy  over  night,  the  promptings  of  in- 
cipient genius  died  away,  producing 
nothing  better  than  the  fumes  of 
stingo. 

How  shall  I  describe  our  new  parish 
pastor?  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  a 
dozen  times  already,  hopmg  to  catch 
the  sweet  lineaments  of  his  serious,  yet- 
lorely  character — his  holy,  yet  simple 
life,  and  hare  thrown  it  down  again  in 
despair.  And  why  ?  The  portraiture 
of  a  good  man  vi/eU  rather  than  under- 
stood— is  breathed  in  unworded  sym- 
pathy from  soul  to  soul,  rather  than 
sketched  with  pen  and  ink. 

He  came  among  us  in  all  the  sim- 
plicity and  power  of  holiness,  and  lot 

**  'Twas  e*en  u  if  an  SAgel  shook  his  wingt.** 

His  words  fell  like  coals  of  sacred  fire. 
His  appeals  to  the  conscience  flashed 
upon  the  soul  like  ruddy  lightning. 
His  dedarations  of  the  broken  law 
were  spoken  in  a  majestic  thunder  of 
eloquence,  whose  terrors  we  shall  nerer 
forget.  His  gospel  invitations  were  as 
sweet  as  love  coiud  make  them.  When 
lie  spoke  of  mercy  dropping  *<as  the 
gentle  rain  f^om  heaven/'  his  smiles 
were  like  the  openings  of  a  summer 
cloud.  At  all  times  he  aimed  at  preach- 
ing the  truth — ^the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth. 

"But  stop  a  little,"  said  Suspicion ; 
''we  know  what  these  pulpit  orators 
can  do,  and  how  clever  they  are ;  let 
us  see  how  the  man  livesJ' 

And  so  Suspicion  watched  dili- 
gently; for  there  were  some  who 
would  have  rejoiced  at  his  halting, 
merely  because  he  was  a  churchman, 
and  wore  a  surplice;  but  even  Suspi- 
cion was  compelled  to  say,  "  I  find  no 
fault  in  him,  except  it  be  concerning 
the  kw  of  his  God;* 

Hundreds  of  people,  both  in  Rod- 
well  and  in  the  adjacent  parishes, 
could  not  understand  him,  he  was 
Buch  a  hearty  cburchman,  and  yet 
such  a  '^rank  Methodist.''  Several 
cottages^  lying  on  the  borders  of  the 
parish,  had  been  selected  by  him  as 
.{ilaces  for  weekly  prayer-meetings  and 


lectures ;  and  to  these  he  would  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  go — dark 
nights — wet  nights — cold  nights  — 
across  ploughed,  clayey  fields,  and 
through  dangerous  by-lanes,  to  speak 
a  few  kind  words  from  his  great  lov- 
ing heart  to  the  people  assembled 
together.  He  little  thought,  I  fancy, 
that,  week  after  week,  there  was  a 
man  watching  him  from  behind  hedges 
and  trees  as  he  passed  on  his  wav  to 
the  prayer-meeting,  to  the  sick-bed, 
and  to  the  pauper's  hovel ; — one  who, 
by  this  personid  observation  of  his 
conduct,  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  reality  of  his  piety,  and  was 
induced  seriously  to  examine  the  truth 
of  his  religion:  ^et  so  it  was.  •*  The 
dark  man,"' as  this  watcher  was  called, 
from  his  brown  physiognomy,  was  a 
gentleman  liviiig  on  the  confines  of 
the  parish.  Despising  the  entire 
horde  of  self-made  and  self-seeking 
pastors,  he  fancied  that  truth  and 
righteousness  were  scarcely  to  be 
found  upon  earth.  He  was  sick  of 
bishops  and  pluralists;  and  afraid  of 
''fanatics.*'  The  Methodists,  report 
told  him,  were  '*  a  low  set  ;*'  the  In- 
dependents, *'a  nest  of  bigots;**  the 
Presbyterians,  •'  children  playing  in 
the  market-place  ;**  and  the  Society  of 
Friends,  "fools;"  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  listen  with  favour  to  Hume*s 
subtleties,  and  Vobey*s  sophisms, 
when  the  pure  life  of  Mr.  liartnell 
crossed  his  path  like  a  heaven-sent 
sunbeam,  and  allured  him  to  the  pure 
ethereal  light  of  the  gospel. 

Many  loved,  and  many  feared  the 
good  pastor.  Even  the  most  narrow- 
minded  persons  of  the  high  church 
school,  and  the  most  hot-headed  zea- 
lots among  dissenting  reformers, 
readily  acknowledged  the  peculiar 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  the 
blamelessness  of  his  life.  The  poor 
eventually  learned  to  look  upon  nim 
as  God*s  messenger,  and  their  friend ; 
and  the  few  words  he  spoke  (he  was 
exceedingly  guarded  in  conversation) 
were  such  as  might  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  the  beloved  disciple  himself. 
Sometiipes,  indeed,  his  face  was  un- 
bent from  its  wonted  gravity  in  inno- 
cent mirth ;  but  his  ^pastoral  visits 
were  characterised,  upon  the  whole, 
by  a  deep  solemnity  of  mind  and 
earnestness  of  purpose. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation,  he  rival- 
led the  flettest  and  the  strongest  iu  his 
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ent  of  exercise;  and  wlien 
the  school-children  their  an- 
«£,  he  astonisbed  the  emnloiu 
oja  by  his  success  at  cricket, 
l-and-baU,  hunt  the  stag,  uud 

not  what  besides.  <<l)eary 
aid  an  old  ladj,  on  one  of 
icasionsy  ''whj,  the  man*s  a 
ild,  after  all!**  True,  dame; 
e  lay  the  secret  of  his  holiness 
ristian,  and  his  power  as  a 
His  was  eminently  a  child* 
it;  and  therefore  his  Lord 
n.  This  simple-hearted  man 
error    to  eril-doers,  for  the 

consistency  of  his  character 
esistibie  force  to  his  teaching. 
>wy,  towering  forehead  beetled 

item  frown  of  rebuke,  they 
to  his  Toice  with  trembling; 
I  he  spoke  words  of  healing, 
eficent  consolation  to  the 
,  or  uttered  the  urgent  in- 
of  an  amliassador  of  Christ, 
i  not  touched  by  his  sweet 
•who  could  resist  the  tearful 
f  from  which  his  appeals  pro- 

The  profane  were  afraid  to 
n,  and  did  their  best  to  get 
UB  way  when  they  saw  him 

the  noisy  infidel  blushed  and 
ed  in  his  presence  like  a  con- 
riminal,  and  the  formalist  was 
>  his  searching  inquiries ;  but 
mmble  believer  his  presence 
honour,  a  hiffh  pririlege,  and 
cipxm  delight, 
aonroos  incident  brought  him 
wqnaintance  with  Mr.  Robson. 
eb-respected  pony  to  which  I 
hided,  happened  one  day  to 
ee   his   ragaries   at   a   little 

jfrom  the  parsonage,  and, 
aading   still  as   long   as    it 

him,  tuned  his  head  with 
Bite  twist,  and  resolutely  set 
ved-iip  face,  with  the  bit  be- 
bteetJiylo  go  back  again. 
M,  sir,  this  won't  cb,  pony,** 
•  Bobaon. 

I  ^g^t,"  sud  pony,  as  plainly 
itardy  legs  and  two  pricked  ifp 
ildqleflk. 
o    o!   pony»    d'ye  hearP* 

m  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't 
rapfied  jony,  quickening  his 

aft  thai  instant  Mr.  Hartnell 
d,  getting  over  a  stile  into  the 
id  udeistanding  the  state  of 


things  in  a  moment,  he  gave  pony  an 
unexpected  tap  upon  the  under  lip — 
loosened  the  bit — turned  pony  round, 
and,  laughing  merrily,  entered  into 
conversation  with  Mr.  Robson. 

It  transpired  that  both  ministers 
were  going  to  the  same  place,  upon 
the  same  errand ;  and  their  pithy  and 
kind  remarks  about  the  old  pcdicr, 
whom  they  were  going  to  see,  quickly 
opened  their  hearts,  and  drew  forth  a 
sincere  mutual  esteem,  which  was  des- 
tined to  strengthen  with  years. 

*'  You  seem  to  be  just  one  of  the 
sort  of  pilgrims  that  1  like,'*  said  Mr. 
Robson,  in  his  blunt  way. 

"  Well,"  asked  Mr.  IlartncU,  "  will 
you  have  me  for  a  brother  pilgrim  ?** 

"  Indeed  I  will,*'  returned  the  other, 
"  if  I  find  you  true  metal.**  And  they 
shook  each  other  by  the  hand  most 
cordially. 

"  How  very  unconstitutional !  *' 
exclaims  some  snialUsouIcd  friend. 

"How  very  Christian-like,"  thought 
I,  as  I  passed  by  them,  greeted  with 
the  kindliest  smiles  of  blessing. 

"Behold,*'  saith  the  good  Book, 
"  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it 
is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity." 

•'  God  bless  you,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  pedler,  as  the  two  ministers  en- 
tered his  sick  room  together ;  "  this  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Ridley  were  here,  what  a  party  we 
should  have  !*' 

"Ah  !*'  said  Mr.  Robson, "I  used  to 
think  very  meanly  of  the  SVesleyans ; 
but  since  George  face  well  joined  them, 
and  became  a  Tocal  preacher,  he  and  I 
have  had  some  chat  together,  and  I 
find  it*s  never  too  late  to  learn. 
Wesley  was  a  noble  fellow,  daddy, 
and  I  say  to  the  Methodists,  God 
speed." 

"  Amen,"  said  Mr.  Hartnell. 

"Amen,"  said  the  pedler. 

"What  has  the  Lord  done  for ^on 
since  I  saw  you  List,  daddy  ?"  inqmred 
Mr.  Robson. 

**  Done  ?  praised  be  his  name,  he  has 
guided  me  by  his  counsel,  and  bright- 
ened my  hope  of  glory.  As  good  John 
Bunvan  has  it,  I  am  in  the  land  of 
Beulah,  and  am  well-nigh  sick  of  love. 
I  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  yet  I  have  grace  to  wait.  The 
flesh  trembles  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
heaven's  glories,  and  reminds  me  that 
it  must  be  laid  aside. ^Ycs— yes,  it 
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IB  rififbt,  it  18  best,  it  is  gradons  in  our 
•Lord  to  order  it  so!" 

'*  Tou  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  man's  mortalitj,  then  7*  said  Mr. 
Hartnell. 

<'  No,  sir,  nor  with  the  shortness  of 
life,  either.  The  world  before  the 
flood  will  tell  us  how  likely  men  are  to 
abuse  time  when  they  have  plenty  of  it; 
and.as  to  death,  how  few  would  think 
of  heaven  or  hell  if  it  were  not  for  that. 
It*s  a  blessbgr*  sir,  that  lonely  place 
which  the  soul  knows  it  must  soon, 
▼ery  soon,  pass  through:  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Hs  is  my 
Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want.** 

The  pedler*s  dim  eyes  brightened  as 
he  spoke;  and  the  perfect  peace  which 
pervaded  his  soul  imparted  such  a  spi- 
ritual charm  to  his  countenance  that 
his  visitors  gazed  upon  him  for  some 
moments  in  silence. 

«  The  Lord  is  here!"  said  Mr.  Hart- 
nell; "  let  us  pray.*'  He  prayed  with 
intense  fervour, and  with  great  uuction. 
Mr.  Robson  followed,  and  besought 
dying  ffraoe  for  the  pedler.  And  the 
good  old  man  himself,  with  childlike 
simplicity  and  faith,  asked  for  a  rich 
outpouring  of  divine  love  and  power 
upon  the  two  ministers — ^gave  thanks 
for  the  goodness  and  mercy  tliat  had 
followed  him  ail  the  days  of  his  life; 
and  concluded  by  a  special  supplication 
that  the  spirit  of  holy  fear  and  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind,  might  be  ffiven 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rodwell  and  the 
villages  round  about. 

The  present  Intercessor  received 
their  netitions  —  the  present  Qod 
granted  their  requests. 

Some  of  the  one-idea-ed  Dissenters 
of  the  district  would  as  soon  have 
looked  for  a  revival  through  Rome  it- 
self as  by  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England;  but  when  the  blessing 
came  they  were  compelled  to  say. 
What  are  we  that  we  should  with- 
stand God?  Mr.  Hartnell  brought 
with  him  a  superior  leaven  of  love — 
a  larger  measure  of  that  divine  prin- 
ciple, and  oh  how  rapidly  it  spread 
abroad  I  It  was  a  common  thing  to 
find  the  well- filled  church  a  place  of 
weeping;  but  in  the  experience  of 
many  it  became  also  a  place  of  re* 
joicing.  One  season  I  shall  never 
forget.  He  was  speaking  with  a  so- 
lemn subdued  energy  of  the  unseen 
world.  Suddenly  the  place  seemed 
filled  with  the  divine  presence,.    The 


congregation  sat  spell-bound — almost 
breathless — ^immovable.  The  imprea- 
sion  produced  was  one  of  such  terri- 
ble power  that  the  dear  glassy  eyes 
of  many  could  not  weep.  The  ter* 
rors  of  Thb  Fbbsbmt  0ns  were  upon 
them.  One  of  the  hearers  fell  down* 
tormented  with  a  terrible  agony  of 
soul,  and  was  carried  out  of  the 
church.  *' Jesus  I  Jesus!  have 
mercy  1"  he  cried.  And  as  I  looked 
upon  his  face  I  read  therein  an  index 
or  the  judgment  day.  Others  had 
scarcely  strength  to  leave  the  sane* 
tuary,  and  when  they  did  so,  almoal 
feared  to  look  back,  so  awful  was  the 
place.  Then  came  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  prayers,  long  ago  offered,  of 
those  who  had  iigbedfor  the  promised 
Comforter  were  answered  to  the  full. 
There  were,  indeed,  those  who  sighted 
the  gift  and  grieved  the  Spirit ;  but 
there  were  many  who  sought  and 
found  the  riches  of  grace  treasured 
up  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  who  walked 
faithfully  in  their  lugh  vocation. 

Cripp,  the  barber,  who,  by  the  way, 
had  been  ruined  by  a  law-suit,  and 
had  found  a  kind  friend  and  a  good 
master  in  George  Facewell,  was  one 
of  Rodweirs  firstfruits,  and  soon  be- 
came a  helper  to  others.  His  place 
at  church  was  never  empty ;  and  he 
would  sit  with  his  dark  eyes  fixed 
lovingly  on  the  preacher's  face,  his 
mouth  partly  open  with  ea«;erness« 
and  his  body  bent  a  little  forward, 
listening  to  the  precious  words  of  life 
and  peace  with  a  sincere  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  And  his 
wife  ?  Ah  I  poor  Cripp.  He  wore  a 
wedding-ring  on  his  little  finger,  and 
went  every  Sabbath  into  the  church- 
yard, where  he  found  one  neat  grave^ 
the  sight  of  which  always  brought  a 
faint  smile  upon  his  face,  but  which 
he  rarely  leflb  with  dry  eyes. 

The  unhappy  woman  whose  sad 
condition  was  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding cha|lter,  was  one  of  the  first 
dbjects  of  Mr.  Hartnell's  compassion ; 
and  having  been  placed  by  him  in  a 
quiet,  retired  situation,  she  became 
remarkable  for  her  Christian  meek- 
ness and  propriety.  Her  boy  be  sent 
to  a  school  where  the  stain  upon  hif 
name  was  unknown;  and  took  care 
that  mother  and  son  should  spend  au 
the  holidays  together.  Like  a  parent 
he  watched  narrowly  over  the  boj*» 
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i;  nerer  for  a  moment  Buffered 
be  treated  difTerentlj  from 
ildren ;  encoaraged  his  bojish 
ess;  won  his  love,  and  had 
eakable  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
I7  dioo5e  *•  the  better  part"  as 
m.  The  lad  has  become  an 
OQS  captain  in  the  north  seas, 
tions  were  not  wan  tin  <;  that 

Hartnell  was  come,  Episco- 
ild  ride  down  Methodism, 
ipbecies  which  led  George 
to  exclaim,  **  What  are  the 
hinking  about?  If  God 
T.  Hartnell,  will  he  not  bless 
*  same  time  ?     I^t   us  take 

we  are  prepared  for  the 
ind  Mr.  Hartnell  will  add  to 
eh  as  well  as  to  his  own." 
WMM  right :    the  Methodists 


yerj  soon  had  to  enlarge  their  chapel. 
The  Independent  church  in  the 
next  parish  felt  the  quicklj  repeated 
and  widelj-circling  influences  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Kodwell  ministry, 
and  so  far  was  Mr.  Robson  from 
"flogging"  his  people  for  going  occa- 
sionally to  hear  his  gifted  brother, 
that  he  went  himself  as  oflen  as  he 
could,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  marked 
growth  in  grace,  deepened  spirituality 
of  mind,  and  increased  success  in  his 
labours. 

I  do  not  think  these  ministers  ever 
talked  about  their  diflerences  of  opi- 
nion ;  they  seemed  to  believe  that  the 
surest  way  of  dissolring  such  difficul- 
ties was  to  get  thoroughly  imbued 
with — ^nay,  swallowed  up  in — ^the 
spirit  of  love. 


(To  be  concluded  J) 


^ur  CPbrtii 


YEARS  IN  HEAVEN. 

ttiaco  this  day, — ^it  is  the 
ay^—he  went  to  lieavcn. 
nee  years  he  had  been  with 
an  he  has  been  with  Christ! 
weary  years  they  have  been 
e  have  not  ceased  to  mourn ; 

great  soother  of  many 
cems  but  to  make  us  long 
more  to  meet  him  again. 
jo,  I  was  in  a  foreign  land, 
mg  after  those  I  had  left  at 
i  on  the  sea  or  in  the  wilder- 
^Dcas  or  in  loneliness,  how- 
i  I  longed  for  the  loved  ones 
[  hmged  more  for  the  one  in 
Bferaoge,  but  true  it  is,  while 
thought  more  of  him  then, 
11  I  was  with  them.  But 
think  of  him  as  every  year 
'  in  knowledge,  beauty,  and 

beeoming  more  like  the 
nd  the  happier  the  longer  he 
the  more  we  feel  like  being 
he  kin  heaven.  He  would 
1  Msrly  eight  years  old  now, 
U  witb  ut ;  no  longer  a  babe, 
teve  been,  perhaps,  a  bois- 
vjward  boj;  unlovely  and 
M  maiiy  duldren  are  at  that 
dwse  five  Tean  in  heaven 
1  beantj  to  hia  brow,  parity 


to  his  spirit,  music  to  his  voice,  and 
made  him  a  fit  companion  for  the 
noblest  and  the  tallest  of  the  sons  of 
God.  I  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to 
care,  what  may  be  the  form  or  features 
of  my  child  in  heaven ;  but  that  form 
is  loveliest  that  reflects  the  most  of 
heaven,  and  he  who  was  so  lovely  h»»re, 
and  went  so  eftrly  there,  must  now  be 
radiant  in  his  Saviour's  image,  one  of 
the  brightest  of  the  shining  throng 
that  hover  near  his  side.  He  was  on 
the  threshold  of  knowledge  when  he 
went  up  to  the  school  of  heaven.  He 
would  tiave  learned  little  had  he  lived 
with  us.  I  suppose  he  learns  in  a 
moment  in  heaven  more  than  in  a  life- 
time of  ages  on  earth.  Christ  is  his 
teacher.  Angels  and  saints  are  the 
companions  of  Ids  studies.  Know- 
ledge, like  light,  pervades  the  temple 
where  he  learns  while  he  worships,  and 
loves  to  learn  as  he  loves  to  praise. 
He  was  not  happy  here.  Disease  was 
on  him  ;  he  oiten  suffered  painfully ; 
and  his  struggles  were  so  prolonged, 
it  was  a  relief  to  him,  almost  to  us, 
when  his  heart  was  still.  Yet,  had  he 
been  the  happiest,  as  he  was  the 
brightest  of  our  flock,  we  know  that  he 
is  so  much  more  blessed  there  than  here, 
that  we  could  not  tempt  him  back  to 
our  house,  though  the  door  of  heaven 
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were  open,  and  tlie  path  all  the  waj 
down  were  strewn  with  flowers. 

"  Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  each  by  endless  years, 
One  moment  of  heaven  exceeds  them  alL" 

And  he  has  heen  there  five  years ! 
Long  for  us  to  mourn  him  ;  short  for 
him  to  rejoice  in.  They  do  not 
measure  jov  hy  years  in  heaven  ;  but 
we  must  thmk  of  them  as  going  on  in 
quick  « succession ;  while  here  the 
leaden  wheels  of  time  move  slowly. 
But  all  these  days  of  mourning  will 
be  ended;  and  then  comes  the  meeting 
and  the  reward. 

**  Oh,  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 
For  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  tears, 
An  over  payment  of  delight? " 

So  we  will  wait,  hopefully,  submis- 
sively, if  not  ioyfully.  It  is  the  will 
of  our  heavenly  Father  that  our  child 
should  be  with  him,  where  he  Is.  And 
it  is  all  well,  more  than  well ;  it  is  the 
best  of  all  thin^  that  he  is  there, 
both  for  him  and  for  us,  for  we  are 
pure  of  one  in  heayen.  Our  hearts 
are  where  our  treasure  is,  and  by  and 
by  we  shall  be  tiiere  also. 

"  Fly  swiftly  round  ye  wheels  of  time, 
And  bring  the  welcome  day." 

S.'  J.  P. 

FRUIT    OF    A   MOTHER'S 
PRAYERS. 

On  the  east  of  Long  Island,  in  one 
of  the  most  secluded  spots  in  this 
country  (America),  more  than  thirty 
▼ears  ago,  a  mother,  whose  rare  intel- 
lectual and  moral  endowments  were 
known  to  but  few,  made  this  simple 
record : — **  This  morning  I  rose  very 
early  to  pray  for  my  children,  and  espe* 
cialiy  that  my  sons  may  be  ministers 
and  missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ." 

A  number  of  years  after,  a  friend 


who  was  present  thus  describes  ihit 
mother's  dying  hour: — "Owing  to 
extreme  weakness  her  mind  wandered, 
and  her  conversation  was  broken; 
but  as  she  entered  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  her  soul  lighted  up 
and  gilded  its  darkness.  She  made  a 
feeling  and  most  appropriate  prayer, 
and  told  her  husband  that  her  views 
and  anticipations  had  been  such,  that 
she  could  scarcely  sustain  them ;  that 
if  they  had  been  mcreased,  she  should 
have  been  overwhelmed ;  that  her 
Saviour  had  blest  her  with  constant 
peace,  and  that  through  all  her  sick« 
ness  she  had  never  prayed  for  life. 
She  dedicated  her  five  sons  to  God  as 
ministers  and  missionaries  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  said  that  her  greatest  desire 
was  that  her  children  might  be  trained 
up  for  God. 

**8he  spoke  with  joy  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  glorious  day  now  ushering  in.  She 
attempted  to  speak  to  her  children, 
but  was  so  exhausted,  and  their  cries 
and  sobs  were  such,  that  she  could  say 
but  little.  Her  husband  then  uttered 
a  prayer,  in  which  he  gave  her  back 
to  God,  and  dedicated  all  they  held 
in  common*  to  him.  She  then  fell 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  from  which  she 
awoke  in  heayen. 

"  The  prayers  of  this  mother  haye 
been  answered.  All  her  eight  children 
have  been  *  trained  up  to  God.'  Her 
five  children  are  all  '  ministers  and 
missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ;*  and  the 
lat«  Rey.  George  Beecher  ia  the  first 
of  her  offspring  whom  she  has  wel* 
comed  to  heaven."  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters is  the  lady  who  has  obtain^  a 
world-wide  fame  by  her  eloquent,  bene- 
yolent,  and  pathetic  story  against 
slavery.  In  that  lady  and  ner  work, 
as  well  as  in  her  able  and  learned 
brothers,  we  see  the  fruit  of  a  mother's 
prayers. — Jameses  Female  Piety. 


^mtt  anir  f  itoataw. 


^tironom]. 
NOTICES  FOR  JUNE,  1856. 

BT   O.   O. 

It  appears  a  fault  inseparable  from 
finite  reason  to  be  more  powerfully  in- 


fluenced at  first  by  partial  than  bj 
general  yiews,  and  to  oe  moved  more 
readily  by  exceptional  considerations 
than  by  those  which  arise  from  the 
progress  and  action  of  universal  laws. 
Hence  the  appearance  of  a  flaming 
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eomet,  wben  none  of  the  laws  were 
understood  that  govern  and  limit  the 
courses  of  the  eccentric  class  of  bodies 
to  which  it  belongs,  produced  greater 
wonder  in  the  world,  infused  more  awe 
into  men's  minds,  more  terror  into 
their  souls,  and  tended  more  to 
awaken  thoughts  of  religion  and  of 
God,  than  the  daily  and  hourlj  ex* 
perience  which  mankind  enjoyed  of 
the  goodness,  power,  and  glorv  of  the 
Divine  Creator  in  sustaining  the  mag- 
nificent framework  of  the  universe, 
and  causing  bj  its  unfailing  motions 
and  unceasing  revolutions  the  obvious 
regularity  of  the  seasons.  Luxuriat- 
ing in  the  numberless  blessings  of  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars,  the  tribes  of 
earth  forgat  the  hand  that  made  them, 
and  that  through  them  shed  benig- 
nant influences  on  all ;  but  an  eclipse 
or  a  comet,  whose  occurrence  had  no 
apparent  connection  with  mundane 
affairs,  and  did  not  immediately  reveal 
any  principle  that  united  them  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  universe,  at 
once  spread  consternation  through  the 
world,  and  sent  king  and  captive,  phi- 
losopher and  fool,  good  and  bad  to 
their  prayers.  An  exception  to  the 
daily  course  of  nature  thus  effected  an 
impression  where  a  higher  reason 
failed,  though  it  might  have  been  de- 
duced with  obvious  proof  from  une- 
<^uivocal  evidences  of  universal  de- 
sign and  government. 

Thus  is  it  also  in  the  moral  scheme 
of  man's  relationships  to  God.  The 
eternal  principles  of  rectitude  and 
the  glorious  outshining  of  the  Di- 
vine benevolence  displayed  in  the 
means  adopted  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world  m  righteousness  and  the  sal- 
vationof  men  are  calculated  to  excite 
the  highest  admiration  and  deepest 
love  for  Him  who  is  their  centre  and 
original.  To  fairly  appreciate  these, 
however,  demands  a  breadth  of  view 
and  a  grasp  of  thought  possessed  only 
by  few  of  Adam's  erring  children ;  and 
besides,  their  operation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  is  so  steady  and  uniform, 
so  unaccompanied  by  ostentation  or 
capricious  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Divine  Being,  that  we  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  their  progress,  and  to  be 
unmindfol  of  their  combined  beauty 
and  grandeur.  But  here  exceptional 
incidents  keep  awake  human  atten- 
tion: Sodom  is  given  to  liquid  fire 
and  salt:  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh,  and 


Sennacherib  are  taken  away  at  a 
stroke :  the  blind  and  sick  are  healed 
with  a  touch :  the  palsied  and  the  dead 
are  restored  to  health  and  life  by  a 
word :  and  the  wondering  beholders, 
unaroused  by  and  inattentive  to  the 
grand  phenomena  of  God's  general 
plan,  are  struck  with  terror  or  awoke 
to  praise  by  these  apparent  excep- 
tions to  his  ordinary  method,  but 
which  may  hereafter  be  shown  to  be 
but  parts  of  one  great  and  harmonious 
whole,  just  as  comets  and  eclipses  are 
now  acknowledged  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon 
the  action  of  general  laws  and  forces. 

"What  prodigies  can  power  Divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  slight  the  canse 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course, 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months. 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world, 
See  nought  to  wonder  at." 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  fifly- 
one  minutes  past  three;  on  the  14th 
and  until  the  21st  at  forty-four 
minutes  past  three,  and  on  the  30th 
at  forty-eight  minutes  past  three.  He 
set^  on  the  1st  at  four  minutes  past 
eight,  and  from  the  19th  to  the  end 
of  the  month  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
minutes  past  eight.  The  whole  sum 
of  variation  in  the  lenff  th  of  the  day 
during  this  month  is  only  twenty-one 
minutes,  while  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
when  on  the  meridian  only  varies  one 
degree  and  a  half.  He  passes  out  of 
the  sign  Gemini  into  Cancer  (the 
Crab)  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  at 
eleven  minutes  before  one  o*clock, 
when  the  summer  quarter  commences. 
His  distance  from  us  on  the  15th  is 
about  440,000  miles  greater  than  on 
the  15th  of  May. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  14th  at 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
full  on  the  29th  at  fourteen  minutes 
after  eleven  at  night.  On  the  Srd  and 
10th  her  light  is  only  given  in  the 
morning;  on  the  17th  she  sets  after 
eleven  at  night,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  at  thirty-three  minutes  past 
midnisht.  On  the  18th  her  crescent 
will  form  a  beautiful  object  along 
with  the  planet  Venus. 

Mercury  may  be  observed  with 
considerable  facility  by  those  who 
have  a  practised  eye.  On  the  1st  he 
sets  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  after 
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the  sun;  on  the  5th  one  hour  and 
fiftj-seTen  minutes;  on  the  15th  one 
hour  and  fortj-four  minutes ;  and 
on  the  25th  one  hour  and  seven 
minutes.  He  will  be  found  between 
the  north-west  and  north- west-bj-west 
points  of  the  horizon;  and  at  thirty- 
fire  minutes  after  sunset  on  the  1st 
will  be  about  half  way  between  Venus 
and  the  horizon,  his  path  lying  only 
a  few  degrees  south  of  that  of  the 
beautiful  evening  star. 

Venui  sets  on  the  1st  so  late  as 
eleven  minutes  after  eleven  at  night, 
and  on  that  evening  occupies  nearly 
the  same  line  of  right  asoension  as 
Procyon,  the  chief  star  in  Canis  Mi- 
noris;  their  respective  north  polar 
distance  being — Venus,  65  deg.  50 
min.:  ^rocyon,  about  83  deg.  She  is 
near  the  moon  on  the  18th. 

Mttrs  rises  before  the  sun  the  whole 
of  the  month,  and  is  therefore  only  to 
be  observed  in  the  early  morning. 
On  the  26th  he  rises  at  half-past  two. 

Jupiter  will  soon  begin  to  shine  be- 
fore midnight,  rising  on  the  Ist  at 
thirty-eight  minutes  after  twelve,  and 
on  the  lost  day  at  nineteen  minutes 
before  eleven  at  night.  His  altitude 
is  ten  and  a  half  degrees  greater  than 
in  January  last. 

Saturn  is  invisible,  and  Uranus 
can  only  be  observed  during  one  or 
two  hours  before  sunrise. 


NOTICES  FOR  JUNE,  1855. 

BT   8.   HBmEMAN. 

How  balmy  the  air  and  how  deli^t- 
ful  the  aspect  during  this  month  of 
all  nature,  in  our  climate  at  least* 
The  gentle  rippling  of  the  waters,  the 
bright  shining  of  the  sun,  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  leaves,  the  soft  blue  of  the 
clear  sky,  the.  grandeur  of  the  piled- 
up  fleecy  clouds,  the  slittering  of 
myriads  of  flowers,  the  rich  fragrance 
which  fills  the  air,  the  dancing  of 
numberless  insects  decked  in  colours 
of  every  hue ;  the  merry  peals  of  the 
feathered  sonffsters,  the  chirping  of 
young  birds  lately  left  their  warm 
nests,  and  still  dependent  on  their 
parents,  all  contribute  to  render  the 
landscape,  at  this  season,  one  of  the 
most  cheering  and  enchanting  that 
can  be  imagined. 


Amongst  the  numberless  plants  now 
expanding  their  blossoms,  a  few  may 
be  particularly  mentioned.  In  woods 
and  on  banks  may  be  found  the  wild 
hyacinth,  herb -.robert,  stitch-wort, 
toadflax,  honeysuckle,  bluebottle,  and 
the  foxgloves.  In  corn  fields  the  corn 
cockle,  the  ragged  robin,  the  red 
poppy,  the  poor  man's  weather-glass, 
and  speedwell  are  conspicuous  ob- 
jects. In  meadows  are  various  species 
of  orchidea,  the  meadow-sweet,  yarrow 
of  two  or  three  kinds,  are  now  plenti- 
ful. On  old  walls,  rubbish  heaps,  and 
rocky  places,  the  pellitory,  deadly 
nightshade,  the  sun-rose,  and  many 
others  are  found.  In  marshes,  wet 
situations,  and  ditches,  forget-me-not, 
loose-strife,  flowering  rush,  water 
plantain,  the  butterwort,  the  water- 
lady,  and  the  yellow  water  lily  are  all 
now  abundant. 

Insects      appear    in     multitudes; 
on  fine  sunny  days  the  air  appears 
almost  full  ol  them.     Several  species 
of  day  flies  (JEphemera)  and  dragon 
flies  leave     the    water    where    they 
were    born,     and     may      be     seen 
every     fine     day     darting     swiftly 
through  the  air  in  search  for  food. 
The    swallow-tailed     butterfly    may 
sometimes  be  met  with,  but  is  a  rare 
insect  in  this  country.   The  peacock's 
eye,    the    orange-tip,    large    white 
painted  lady,  and  several  species  of 
blue  butterflies  appear.     Of  moths 
may  be  mentioned  the  ghost,  tiger, 
emperor,  and  several  species  of  yel- 
low underwings  are  common  every* 
where.     Of  four-winged  flies,  bees, 
and  wasps,  the  gooseberry  fly,  the 
common  ichneumon,  ants,  wasps,  car- 
penter bees,  humble  bees,  and  the 
golden  bee  are    amongst   the   most    ^ 
conmion.     Of  beetles,  the  sparkler, 
the  bombardier,  the  whirlwig,  leather 
eaters,  and   the  pinch-bob  or    stag 
beetle,  may  be  seen  everywhere. 

The  corn  crake  may  now  be  heard 
uttering  its  well-known  erek  crek  in 
every  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
grass  or  corn  to  shelter  it  from  ob- 
servation. Thewheatearsma^beseen 
in  pairs;  the  solitary  habits  ofthis  bird 
are  probably  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  its  food,  zor,  living  on  insects  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  corn  fields, 
probably  not  more  than  one  pair 
would  o^  able  to  subsist  in  the  same 
spot.  The  missel- thrush,  previous  to 
rainy  or  stormy  weather,  or    even 
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he  storm  itself,  sin^  his 
otea  perched  oa  the  topmost 
>{  a  loftj  tree,  and  appears 
I  strange  enjoyment,  even 
i  air  seems  admost  rending 
flashing;  lightning  and  pcal- 
ler.  The  cnckoo  also  con- 
sing  during  this  month,  and 
imes  silent. 

m1iou9  are  thy  works,  thou  Great 
t  Cause ! 

V  be  theo  a  being  so  perverse, 
iiid  «n-lip.S6d  by  v8iiity,uonci>it, 
ttf  x-ulgar  ^zc.)  to  cItMe  bU 

the  Author  of  vnreat  Nature's 
k».  ^ 

there u  no  God?" 


odcts  of  |[cfo  l^oohs. 

Noteji  on  Scripture:  bein>;  the 
ce  of  Sermonfl  preatrlietl  by  the 
r.  Edward  Bickursteth,  Rector  of 

Hertn.  Selected  from  hi.s  ^f.inu- 
mnon  Notes,  and  edited  by  his 
(ward  Henry  lUckersteth,  X.M. 
:  Seeley ;  Jackjon  and  Htilliday. 

ame  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
.IT,  the  friend  of  the  sainted 
th,  and  patron  of  his  son,  the 
the  work.  It  contains  **  notes," 
less  full,  of  one  hundred  and 
a  sermons.  As  a  j  ustification  of 
!ation  Mr.  Bickerstcth  remarks, 
OBTictions  of  the  original  and 
dioiights  on  scriptnre  which  lay 
the  sermons  of  niy  late  belored 
d  me  to  a  careful  examination 
IS.  lefi  in  my  hands;  and  findiiif^ 
I  anticipated,  the  germs  of  all 
nights  which  he  afterward  un- 
I  the  pulpit,  a  talent  seemed 
d  to  my  trnst,  which  I  was  bound 
at  to  the  free  osc  and  benefit  of 
Veiy  little  labour  devolved 
editor  beyond  the  perusal  of 
B  a  thousand  manuscript  scr- 
n  which  the  selection  has  been 
d  adding  a  few  words  as  con- 
nks,  or  to  make  a  passage  more 
a  to  the  reader.  Tlie  preface, 
betrays  intense  affection  and 
for  the  memory  of  the  departed 
ind  strong  desires  for  tfie  od- 
t  of  the  glory  of  his  father's 
connection  with  such  an  offer- 
Botto  is  most  appropriately 
He  being  dead  yet  speaketli." 
be  strange  if  our  views  coin- 
rrefy  particular,  either  with  the 
traatment,  or  the  doctrines  de- 
D  the  text,  bat  we  feel  no  hesi- 
BOfdiallj  adopting  part  of  the 
7   BiUireas^  and   saying,    our 


''earnest  hope  is,  that  many  heads  of 
families,  who  are  often  anxious  for  auis* 
tance  in  the  daily  or  Sabbath  injitruction 
of  their  children  and  servants,  may  find 
in  this  volume  the  very  aid  they  require." 
And  these  notes  are  so  copiously  enriched 
with  references,  that  if  the  members  of  a 
family  will,  Bible  in  hand,  search  out 
the  passagjes  referred  to,  it  would  much 
increase  the  interest  of  the  domestic 
service. 

Slave  Life  in  Georpjia.    A  Narrative  of  the 

Lifi',    Suireriiij^s   and    Kmcuim;    of  John 

Brown,  a  Fu;,'itivc  Slave,  now  in  England. 

Edited  by  L.  A.  (.'hamerovzuw,  Secretary 

of  the  British  and  Forei^jn  Anti-Slavery 

Soflcty.    London :  27,  New  Broad  Street. 

A  NAKRATivE  of  soul-slckciiing  wrong 

and  oppression  on  tlie  part  of  the  boosters 

of  "  universal  frecdoin,**  wiiich  ou^ht  to 

excite  the  indignation  of  every  honest 

heart. 

The  Evangelisation  of  Italy.  A  Sermon  by 
Ale<t$>andn>  Gavuzzi.  London:  Partridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co. 

While  he  renounces  and  denounces  all 
the  errors  and  falschoo<l8  of  Popery,  and 
accounts  himself  no  longer  a  priest, 
Gavflzzi  is  still  a  prcicher  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  and  dechiros  ns  his  text, 
in  the  sermon  before  us,  **I  nm  ready  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  •  you  that  are  at 
Rome  also.  For  I  um  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,"  &c  This  is  a 
fitting  declaration  from  such  a  man,  and 
we  sincerely  pray  that  as  he  is  reaily,  so 
God  may  open  his  way,  and  enable  him 
to  do  that  which  is  in  his  heart. 

llis  subject  is  treated  with  great  sim* 
])licity,  and  is  divided  into  two  ]iaris.  1. 
The  nature  of  the  gospel.  IL  The  pre- 
dication, or  preaching,  of  the  gospel.  I  n 
the  first,  he  addresses  his  hearers  at 
large;  in  the  second,  he  applies  the 
words  most  appropriately  to  Italy. 

An  Introductory  Sketch  of  Sacred  History, 
Being  a  Concise  Digi.'st  of  Notes  and  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Bible,  and  from  the  works 
of  approved  A uthoni.  Oxford  ami  Lou- 
don :  John  Henry  Parker. 

Im  the  '*  advertisement*'  wc  arc  informed 
that  "the  following  pages  were  written 
by  the  author  for  the  use  of  his  own 
family.  They  are  made  public  by  the 
advice  of  three  kind  friends  —  two  of 
them  clergymen  of  distinguished  learning, 
the  third  a  bright  ornament  of  another 
profession — who  read  them  in  manu- 
script, and  thought  they  might  be  useful. 
The  subject  is  not  the  professional  study 
of  the  writer,  and  the  work,  it  will  be 
easily  seen,  is  a  compilation,  and  has  no 
claim  to  the  unity  or  an  original  compo- 
sition." 
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We  aro  glad  that  the  author  has  yielded 
to  the  jadicious  advice  of  his  three  friends, 
and  are  greatly  mistaken  if  other  families 
beside  his  ovn  are  not  benefited  by  the 
useful  digest  which  is  here  presented  to 
them.  Upwards  of  sixty  books  have 
been  referred  to,  and  every  statement  is 
duly  authenticated.  To  those  whose 
means  and  hours  are  limited,  and  who 
cannot  obtain  the  folios  which  must  have 
been  read  in  order  to  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  it  will  be  invaluable.  We 
commend  it  specially  to  the  attention  of 
our  brethren  of  the  local  ministry. 

The  life  and  Epistles  of  St.  FauL  By 
Thomas  Lewin,  M.A.,  2  vols.  London : 
Francis  and  John  Rivington. 
Next  to  that  of  his  Divine  Master, 
the  character  of  the  Apostle  Paul  pre- 
sents the  most  important  study  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  man.  We  have 
often  thought  that  thfit  which  was  de- 
clared concerning  hta  namesake  the  first 
king  of  Israel,  in  reference  to  his  phy- 
sicid  stature,  is  especially  true  in  refe- 
rence to  all  that  constitutes  true  manli- 
ness as  it  respects  the  great  apostle  to 
the  gentiles.  He  was  head  and  shoul- 
ders higher  than  the  rest.  When  we 
think  of  the  work  which  he  accom- 
plished, the  energy  which  he  displayed, 
the  difficulties  he  encountered,  the  hard- 
ships  he  had  to  endure,  the  spirit  he  ma- 
nifested, and  read  the  long  catalogue  of 
afflictions  which  came  upon  him;  and 
how  he  rose  above  all,  and  camo  off  more 
than  conaueror,  we  are  sometimes  in 
danger  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 


charge  of  hero  worship ;  and  truly  w0 
might  bow  down  to  such  an  one,  if  it 
were  not  written,  **  See  thou  do  it  not." 
As  it  is,  we  ever  feel  grateful  for  every 
attempt  to  bring  out  more  prominently 
his  life  and  character  before  the  world's 
eye;  and  Mr.  Lewin  has  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  volumes  before  us.  The 
work  is  dedicated,  by  special  permission, 
to  the  Queen.  Happy  will  it  be  for 
England,  if  her  majesty  learn  to  esti- 
mate dignity  and  nobiUty  aright,  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian mother  presents  to  her  son,  the 
heir  apparent,  this  model  of  true  devo- 
tion to  Him,  ^  by  whom  kings  rule  and 
princes  decree  justice;**  and  without 
whose  aid  neither  statesmen  nor  war- 
riors  can  uphold  the  throne  in  righteous- 
ness. 


The  Gospel  attributed  to  Matthew  is  the 
Record  of  the  whole  original  Apostlehood. 
By  James  Sheridan  l^owles.  London: 
James  Blackwood. 

The  author  has  shown  considerable 
skill  in  attempting  to  prove  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  uses  as  a  title  to  his  book. 
The  work  denaands  attention,  and  will 
well  repay  perusal.  Some  of  the  infe- 
rences may  appear  far-fetched;  but  no 
one  can  read  the  volume  without  feeling 
grateful  for  the  pains  taken  to  show  the 
unity  of  the  apostlehood  in  their  testi- 
mony to  the  lire  and  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension,  and  glorious  destiniea 
connected  with  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ. 


TO  A  TRUE  PASTOR  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Mr  heart  and  hopes  are  with  thee :  thou  wilt  be 

A  later  Luther  and  a  soldier-priest 

To  scare  church  harpies  from  the  Master's  feast  I 
Our  dusted  velvets  have  much  need  of  thee ; 

Thou  art  no  Sabbath  drawler  of  old  saws, 
Distilled  from  some  worm-cankered  homily, 
But  spurred  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy. 

To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 

The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit  drone, 
Half  God's  good  Sabbath,  while  the  worn-out  clerk 

Browbeats  his  desk  below.    Thou,  from  a  throne 
Mounted  in  heaven,  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightning.— I  will  stand  and  mark  I 
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Cmptraiwe. 


a  LOCAL  PREACHER'S  TESTI- 
MONY. 
Dear  Bhothbr, — It  has  oftea  giyen 
me  mach  pleasure  to  know  that  many  of 
mj  feUow-labourers  in  Grod's  yineyard, 
the  local  preachers,  are  hearty  adherents 
to  the  temperance  cause.  It  is  also  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  the 
only  organ  deyoted  to  their  interests,  has  a 
part  deyoted  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
great  and  nohle  truths  of  temperance. 
Yet  there  is  much  opposition  offered  to 
our  principles  by  some  of  our  brethren, 
besides  the  manifestation  of  a  great  deal 
of  indifference  to  the  subject.  I  think  if 
the  matter  were  more  fully  brought  be- 
fore the  minds  of  our  brethren,  they 
would  soon  become  more  interested  in  it. 
Much  of  the  opposition  is  the  result  of  a 
want  of  knowledge,  and  if  that  want  were 
supplied  it  would  at  once  cease. 

The  mode  of  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  people  which  we  find  most  suc- 
cessful at  Leicester,  is  merely  to  tell  them 
our  experience  on  the  subject.  One  of 
the  standard  publications  of  the  day,  in 
speaking  of  the  subject,  says  that  the 
great  power  of  a  temperance  adyocate  is 
to  appeal  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
say,  ^  See  what  it  has  done  for  me."  By 
your  permission  I  will  simply  tell  what 
it  has  done  for  me. 

I  was  brought  up  under  the  idea  that 
strong  drinks  taken  moderately  would 
do  no  harm,  but  rather  good — yea,  I 
was  taught  that  it  was  not  possible  for  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  life 
properly  without  them  ;  that  teetotalism 
was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  teachings  of  common  sense  and  rea- 
son ;  and  that  the  teetotalers  were  a  set  of 
worn-out  drunkards  and  weak-minded 
persons,  who  could  not  guide  themselves. ' 
Beipg  brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
such  principles  as  these,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  I  grew  up  a  decided  opponent 
to  temperance  principles.  I  thought 
that  in  the  strength  of  my  own  moral 
power  I  could  stand  proof  against  all  the 
powers  of  temptation.  I  cared  not  for 
th6  Bonis  of  my  fellow  men  who  were 
being  destroyed  hj  strong  drink. 

I  found  to  my  cost,  howeyer,  that 
there  was  an  alluring  power  in  strong 
drink  that  drew  me  on  from  one  degree 
to  another,  until  I  was  overcome  by  it. 
The  glass  proyed  stronger  than  my  moral 
power.  I  thought  I  could  take  one  or 
two,  and  then  leaye  off;  but  I  soon  found 
oat  my  mistake.  It  U  true  I  did  not  fall 
so  low  as  some  of  my  fellow  men,  but  I 


did  fall  from  the  principles  which  I  had 
yainly  thought  would  carry  me  safely 
through  life.  How  far  I  might  have 
fallen  had  not  my  heart  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  divine  grace  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  I  cannot  tell. 
**  Ob,  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor.'* 
Even  after  my  conversion  to  God  I 
Continued  to  oppose  the  temperance 
cause.  I  could  not  or  would  not  see  any 
beauty  in  it  ;  but,  as  the  great  and  holy 
principles  of  the  gospel  took  deeper  hold 
of  my  heart,  I  began  to  see  that  the 
drunkard  was  my  brother,  and  that  he 
had  a  soul  to  save.  I  saw  that  strong 
drink  was  doing  more  to  destroy  his  soul 
than  anvthingeise,  and  began  to  ask  how 
he  mignt  be  saved  from  the  power  of 
strong  drink.  I  saw  that  moderation  was 
of  no  use.  I  saw  reclaimed  men,  who 
continued  to  drink  moderately,  fall  back 
again  and  become  worse  rather  than 
better.  I  saw  that  nothing  but  total 
abstinence  would  meet  their  case,  and 
I  could  not  advocate  it  to  others  and  not 
practice  it  myself;  so  I  became  a  total 
abstainer.  I  acted  on  the  principle  of 
St.  Paul,  when  he  said,  "  If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  more 
while  the  world  stands."  I  saw  that 
strong  drink  was  making  my  brother  to 
offend,  and  came  to  the  determination  to 
drink  no  more  while  the  world  stands, 
Qod  being  my  helper;  for  I  believe  "it 
is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink 
wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother 
stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made 
weak." 

I  was  told  when  I  became  a  total  ab- 
stainer that  my  health  would  suffer  from 
it — nay,  that  it  would  be  the  death  of 
me;  but  I  have  persevered  by  the  helo 
of  God  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
now  I  find  my  health  better  than  ever  it 
was  in  my  life.  It  is  true  that  I  am  not 
so  strong  as  some  who  take  drink,  because 
I  always  had  a  weakly  constitution,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so 
strong  as  one  who  has  a  yery  strong  one ; 
hot  what  I  mean  to  affirm  is  this,  that  I 
am  as  strong  as  if  I  took  those  drinks,  if 
not  more  so. 

When  I  became  a  local  preacher, 
which  is  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
I  was  told  that  I  should  never  stand  the 
fatigue  attending  travelling  and  preach- 
ing without  taking  strong  drink;  but 
experience  has  proved  that  I  can.  I 
have  travelled  after  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  a  year  to  my  appointments, 
and  have  grown  stronger  rather   than 
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weaker;  while  I  hare  followed  my  labonr 
the  other  six  dajs  to  gain  the  bread  that 
perisheth. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  a 
local  preacher  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  temperance  which  others  hare  not. 
I  would  urge  on  my  brethren  the  duty 
of  advocating  temperance  wherever  they 
go:  not  that  they  should  push  their  prin- 
ciples on  all  occasions,  so  as  to  make 
them  offensive,  but  calmly  protest  against 
the  use  of  drink.  When  the  glass  is 
brought  forward,  even  the  example  of 
not  taking  it  will  go  a  great  way,  and 
that  example  may  be  backed  by  a  few 
gentle  precepts,  which  every  sensible 
person  will  honour.  By  such  means 
some  may  be  won  over  who  object  to 
our  principles  that  we  put  them  in  the 
place  of  the  gospel,  or  that  we  put  them 
befifre  the  gospel.  Now  we  do  not  put 
them  in  the  place  of  the  gospel,  because 
there  are  wants  which  the  gospel  supplies 
that  total  abstinence  cannot  satisfy.    All 


it  can  do  is  to  make  the  man  sober,  bnt 
the  gospel  does  a  great  deal  more.  It  is 
true  that  we  put  temperance  sometimes 
before  the  gospel  in  point  of  time,  but 
never  in  importance.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  man  that  is 
drunk ;  he  cannot  understand  it ;  .he 
cannot  receive  its  truths  while  he  is  in 
such  a  state.  We  must  make  him  sober, 
and  then  preach  the  gospel  to  him.  Has 
not  the  drunkard  some  claim  on  our 
sympathies,  when  we  see  in  him  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  Qod,  with  a  soul 
that  is  worth  more  than  ten  thousand 
worlds?  When  we  see  Grod's  image 
marred,  and  the  soul  lost  by  means  of 
strong  drink,  let  us  do  something  to  sare 
the  drunkard ;  yea,  let  ns,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  poety 

*'  Rise,  on  eaffle  pinions  soaring, 
Rise,  like  one  of  noble  birth. 
Rise,  Jehovah's  aid  imploring. 
Sweep  the  spoiler  from  the  earth." 

Leicester.  S.  P. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  WM.  DAWSON. 

THE    I7NSBAB0HABLB  RICHBB  OF   0HBI8T. 

BamboWy  Jan.  24thy  1831. 

Mt  DEAR  Mrs. , 

I  have  at  last  determined  to  take  up 
my  pen  and  begin  a  letter  to  my  yalned 
and  valuable  friend.  Surely,  if  one  can 
gratify  a  friend  bjAletter,  or  even  Affreat 
ejfbrt,  it  would  only  be  right  to  make 
such  an  effort. 

You  must  know  that  when  I  begin  to 
write  a  letter,  I  enter  into  a  road  of 
which  I  have  no  previous  knowledge.  I 
know  the  end  at  which  I  am  aiming  (that 
is,  the  edification  of  my  friends);  but 
what  way  1  shall  take  to  come  at  it  I 
know  not.  Hence,  when  I  review  what 
I  have  written,  I  find  that  I  have  made 
turnings  to  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
and  have  not  always  been  successful  in 
gathering  those  fruits  and  flowers  which 
will  at  once  afford  profit  and  pleasure  to 
my  correspondents.  But  superior  themts 
may  occupy  my  thoughts,  and  pen  and 
paper,  rather  than  elaborate  apologies 
about  poor  self.  Yes,  glory  be  to  Gkni! 
Jesus  and  bis  salvation  are  not  exhausted 
subjects  jret;  but  we  may  dwell  upon 
them  with  renewed  pleasure,  every 
waking  hour,  both  night  and  day. 

O  how  rich,  how  immense,  yea,  how 
infinite  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners  I 
And   (delightful   truth!)  his  salvation, 


in  its  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth, 
and  height,  runs  exactly  parallel  with 
his  love!  Hence  it  appears  to  be  the 
object  of  the  enlarged  desires  of  the 
apostle,  that  we  may  be  experimentally 
acouainted  with  the  love  and  salvation 
of  Christ.  And  we  see  the  goings  forth 
of  his  whole  soul  in  prayer  that  we  *'  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  and 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.'* 
Oh,  my  dear  friend,  what  a  most  inviting 
topic  of  delightful  consideration  is  the 
love  and  salvation  of  Jesus!  Who  can 
resist  its  attractions? 

When  the  soul  fixes  its  admiring  gaze 
upon  Jesns's  *'  boundless  love**  to  man, 
who  can  doubt  of  his  willingness  to 
perform  all  he  has  promised?  who  can 
dispute  that  it  is  the  "  good  pleasure  of 
his  goodness  "  to  communicate  that  sal- 
vation which  that  very  love  once  lived 
and  died  to  procare,  and  now  lives  again 
in  heaven  to  bestow?  We  know  that 
the  grand  object  of  redeeming  love  al- 
ways was,  is,  and  will  be,  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  through 
Christ.  And  we  are  certain  that  that 
fUtermoet  salvation  is  worthy  of  the 
infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  riches,  and 
infinite  fulness  of  "  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge."  And  we  may 
say  that  the  plans  and   purposes,  and 
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promises,  and  plenitade  of  this  attermost 
SaTiour  and  hU  uttermost  salvation  are 
almost  more  than  infinite.  Glorj  be  to 
Grod!  They  are  extensive  as  the  fulness 
of  God,  and  as  lasting  as  eternity! 

Oh,  soul-reviying  theme !  Why  do  not 
onr  hearts  more  ifreqaently  and  more 
folly  dwell  upon  it?  Why  do  we  not 
drown  oar  thoughts  in  this  bottomless 
sea?  They  will  not  be  suffocated,  but 
fed  and  filled,  and  will  expand  with  more 
perfect  knowledge  and  more  perfect  love. 
Let  us  look  at  this  subject  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did,  when  standing  upon  the  brink  of 
this  boundless  ocean,  he  prepared  boldly 
to  plunge  in,  and  then,  taking  the  blessed 
leap,  he  sung  as  he  sank — 

"  Bj  fUth  I  plnnge  me  in  this  sea. 
Hare  is  mj  hope,  my  J07,  my  rest; 
Hither,  when  heil  assalla,  I  flee, 

I  look  into  my  Savioar's  breast. 
Away  Bad  doabt  and  anxious  fear  I 
Mercy  is  aU  that* a  written  there." 

Take  courage,  then,  my  dear  sister, 
and  fear  not.  Don't  stand  lingering  and 
trembling  on  the  brink,  but 

"  Ventore  on  him,  ventare  freely, 
Let  no  other  tmst  intrude.** 

Honour  his  love  by  giving  full  credit 
to  his  promises.  Gratify  his  love  by 
depending  upon  his  truth  and  accepting 
of  his  salvation.  Let  him  have  the 
highest  satisfaction  you  can  give  him, 
by  patting  in  your  humble  claim  for 
pardon  and  purity.  It  is  your  dnty— 
your  privilege — ^your  glory  to  believe  that 
"he  can  do  for  you  more  than  vou  can 
ask  or  think."  Because  for  this,  his 
infinite  love  constrained  him  to  leave  his 
father's  throne;  to  combat  the  greatest 
enemies ;  to  sustain  the  heaviest  burdens; 
to  endure  the  deepest  sufferings ;  to  per- 
severe in  his  sacrifices,  conflicts,  labours, 
and  sufferings,  until  he  had  surmounted 
all;  and  sach  was  the  greatness  of  that 
love  which  made  him  descend  from  hea- 
ven to  earth  to  save  a  sinking,  ruined 
world,  that  it  never  fainted  until  he 
could  sar,  ''It  is  fikxbhedI"  Then 
that  infinite  love  ascended  with  (if  pos- 
sible) greater  ardour  to  appear  before  the 
throne  of  God,  to  receive  and  to  com- 
municate this  dearly-bonght  salvation  to 
the  ruined,  but  now  redeemed,  race  of 
Adam. 

And  shall  this  love  bleed  and  die,  and 
rise,  and  reign  to  save  your  soul — and  all 
in  vain?  Ah  no;  it  cannot  be.  Every 
feeling  of  love  to  your  divine  Saviour 
says,  no.  Every  view  of  the  greatness 
of  his  excellency  and  your  obligations 
to  him,  says  no.  No,  he  shall  not  bleed 
and  die,  and  live  and  plead  for  you  in 
vain.  Tour  exulting  spirit  rises  at  the 
view,  and  your  hand  of  faith  is  uplifted 
to  grasp  that  hand  of  love  which  is  filled  * 


with  unsearchable  riches  for  you  and  me: 
unsearchable  riches  of  Ught  for  our 
minds;  unsearchable  riches  of  love  for 
our  hearts ;  unsearchable  riches  of  peace 
and  joy  for  oar  consciences ;  unsearch- 
able riches  of  power  "  to  strengthen  us 
with  all  might  according  to  his  glorious 
power,  unto  all  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering, with  joyfulness ; "  unsearchable 
riches  of  life  to  sweeten  the  agonies  of 
death ;  and  unsearchable  riches  of  glorv 
through  the  ages  of  eternity.  And  all 
this  for  poor  Gentiles ;— for  you  and  for 
me  I  The  apostle  felt  as  if  he  had  got  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour  and  plea- 
sure on  which  a  minister  can  be  placed 
on  this  side  the  grave  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of 
all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should 
preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ."  And  if  it  be«the 
highest  delight  of  ministers  to  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  those  unsearchable 
riches,  poor  Gentiles  should  receive  them 
with    greater   pleasure  than    ministers 

E reach  them:  and  then,  oh  how  great, 
ow  sweet,  the  mutual  joy!  Joy  in  the 
heart  of  the  purchaser;  joy  in  the  heart 
of  the  preacher;  joy  in  the  heart  of  the 
receiver; — and  a  joy  which  may  be  mu- 
tual and  uninterrupted  and  increasing 
for  ever  and  ever!  Glory  be  to  God  !  if 
there  is  one  act  of  the  soul  which  most 
gratifies  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
ministers,  it  is  that  act  when  the  soul 
freely  and  gratefully  accepts  of  salvation 
without  money  and  without  price.  WeU, 
then,  my  dear  sister,  let  your  eye  be 
more  fixed  upon  this  Saviour,  who  speaks 
in  love  and  says,  '*  Look  unto  me  and  be 
saved  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else."  Oh, 
then,  fix  your  eye  of  desire,  of  faith,  of 
expectation,  of  confidence  upon  this 
"  fairest  among  ten  thousand,"  this  person 
who  is  "  altogether  lovely."  See  him  in 
his  person,  ofiices,  relations,  and  per- 
fections, as  one  '*who  speaks  in  righ- 
teousness, mighty  to  save." — Isaiah  Ixiii. 
4.  Look  upon  this  verse  and  the  six 
following,  with  the  glory  of  our  dispensa- 
tion shining  upon  their  contents,  and 
your  wonder  and  love  will  rise  and  swell 
and  at  last  overflow  in  the  ardent  language 
of  adoring  praise.  Your  full  heart  will 
speak;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  its 
holy  enjoyments,  say,  **I  will  mention 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord, "  and 
the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  the  great  goodness  towards  the 
house  of  Israel  which  he  bestowed  on 
them,  according  to  his  mercies  and  ac- 
cording to  the  multitude  of  his  loving- 
kindnesses. 
Let  those  holy  sentiments  of  gratitude 
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plow  in  your  bosom.  They  will  sweeten 
the  bitter  of  your  crosses  and  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  your  joys.  They  will 
improve  your  numerous  and  growing 
mercies,  and  prepare  you  to  receive  a 
greater  measure  in  your  cup.  Let  sen- 
timents of  grateful  love  live  with  vigour 
in  your  heart,  and  they  will  fit  you  for 
the  most  intimate  communion  with  God. 
They  will  give  a  tincture  to  your  spirits, 
and  a  tact  to  vour  conversation,  which 
will  be  seen  ana  felt  by  all  with  whom 
yon  associate.  They  will  give  a  sparkle 
to  your  eye  and  lustre  to  your  coun- 
tenance which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
will  show  that  the  principle  that  gives 
birth  to  such  appearances  is  nothing  but 
the  pure,  perfect  and  grateful  love  of  God 
produced  in  your  heart  by  "the  Holy 
Ghost  given  unto  yon."  And  what  is 
best*  of  all,  the  lively  experience  and 
exercises  of  such  sentiments  will  most 
perfectly  prepare  the  soul  for  the  '*  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light.'*  The 
heaven  of  heavens  is  adoring,  grateful 
love,  ever  breathing  its  ecstacies  in  ardent 
praises  to  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne, 
and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 
There  may  I  loin  my  friends  and  share 
and  increase  their  happiness  through  one 
eternal  day,  is  (yon  may  be  sure)  the 
desire  of  the  heart  of  your  friend  and 
brother,  W.  Dawson. 

P.S.  I  hope  you  still  enioy  the  spiritual 
and  improvmg  "fellowship  of  saints" 
with  your  pious  acquaintance.  And  now, 
whether  I  have  attained  the  end  at  which 
I  aimed  or  not,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  I  have  taken  to  come  at  it.  It 
appears  to  be  too  much  in  generals. 
There  wants  particulars.  There  wants 
point,  I  hare  iust  laid  out  of  my  hands 
the  "Life  and  Experience  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Pawson."  I  think  if  you  read  it 
carefully  it  will  be  of  more  service  to  you 
than  twenty  such  letters  as  this.  Get  it 
if  you  have  it  not.  If  you  have  it,  it 
will  bear  a  second  reading. 

A  FEW  KEMARKS  ON  THE  RE- 
JOINDER OF  A  "TORKSHIRE 
TRUSTEE." 

My  dbar  Sir, — On  the  question  at 
issue — the  comparative  increase  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Connexions — ^there  is 
so  little  force  in  the  rejoinder  of  "  A 
.  "Yorkshire  Trustee,"  that  I  am  quite 
content  for  your  readers  to  determine, 
by  a  careful  review  of  what  has  been 


written  on  both  sides,  which  of  03  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  correct  representa- 
tion and  conclusive  argument. 

On  another  question,  set  forth  by  ^  A 
Yorkshire  Trustee,"  namely  "soul -sav- 
ing" versus  "constitution-mongering," 
a  few  observations  seem  requisite. 
What  does  "A  Yorkshire  Trustee" 
mean  by  the  opprobrious  phrase  "  con- 
stitution-mongering ?"  Does  he  mean 
that  when  a  number  of  prayerful,  pions^ 
zealous  Methodists,  conscientiously  con- 
tend against  priest-rule,  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  scriptural  freedom,  they  ought 
to  be  accounted  as  having  ceased  to  care 
for  souls,  and  to  be  held  up  to  public  dis- 
approval by  a  reproachful  epithet  ?  If 
he  does  not  mean  this,  for  what  purpose 
is  he  writing  ?  If  he  does  mean  this,  I 
regret  his  uncharitableness,  and  his  lack 
of  sympathy  with  liberal  ideas.  "A 
Yorkshire  Trustee"— like  Mohammed's 
tomb — is  in  a  state  of  suspension.  The 
polity  of  the  Old  Connexion  "may  be 
worse  than  it  is  represented,"  the  polity 
of  the  New  Connexion  "  may  be  better 
than  its  friends  declare ;"  he  cannot  tell, 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares.  If  so,  what 
right  has  "  A  Yorkshire  Trustee  "  to  ob- 
trude himself  as  a  judge  between 
brethren  ?  He  ought  to  study  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  ere  he  presumes  to  be 
oracular  respecting  it.  Concerning  the 
New  Connexion,  I  have  to  state,  that  it 
is  neither  prone  to  "  constitution-mon- 

fering"  nor  neglectful  of  "  soul-saving." 
ts  constitution  was  settled  long  ago,  and 
its  people  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it 
In  the  work  of  "  sonl-saving,"  its  minis- 
ters and  members  take  supreme  delight. 
Like  the  Jews  of  old,  when  building  the 
temple,  they  have  a  sword  at  their  side 
— the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God— to  defend  themselves 
against  assailants;  and  they  bare  ''a 
mind  to  work."  Many  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion ministers  are  what  some  persons 
desigratte  "  revivalist  preachers."  From 
time  to  time,  extraordinary  revivals  of 
religion  have  taken  place  in  the  New 
Connexion;  and  during  the  last  six 
months,  under  the  ministry  of  one  of  its 

{)reachers  in  London,  Guernsey,  Han- 
ey,Longton,  Burslem,  Newcastle-nnder- 
Lyme,  Oldham,  Mossley,  Bradford, 
Gateshead,  and  elsewhere,  two  thousand 
souls  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
grace. 
I  remain,  yours  affectionately, 

P.J   WSIQHT. 


Thb  Rbsukreotiok.— God— knowing  that  the  great  hopes  of  man  are  wholly 
derived  from  the  article  of  the  resurrection — was  pleased  not  only  to  make  it  credible, 
but  easy  and  familiar  to  us ;  and  we  so  converse  every  night  with  the  image  of  deaths 
that  every  morning  we  find  an  argument  of  the  resurrection. — Bishop  Hall, 
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-  men  saw  mo  and  hid  themselves '» 

that  are  yoonger  than  I,  have  me 

Jab. 

>od  with  me— bat  all  men  fonook 

t  shall  be  aa  hto  master."— /(fnu. 
nook  him  and  fled.*' 

of  Old  Humphrey,*  his  bio- 
tas that  when  aboat  twenty - 

*  aee,  Mr.  Mogridge  entered 
■aliip  with  his  elder  brother 
^r,  and  so  long  as  the  latter 
the  firm,  it  was  prosperous  ; 
ime  he  retired  in  possession 
operty.  The  youneer  bro- 
ic»a  the  business,  but  for 
ifessed  he  had  no  aptitude. 
jects  occupied  his  attention. 
too  much  time,  for  a  young  . 
o  the  public  as  an  OTcrseer, 
,d  commissioner.    His  gene- 

•  prompted  him  to  give  far 
;  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  im- 
to  every  case  which  had  the 
r  distress;  and  he  devoted  to 
literature  the  hours  which 
ihlj  have  been  better  em- 
le  more  active  duties  of  life, 
irms  an  abandonment  of  his 
E  tradesman,  with  the  entire 
k  propertv.  In  reviewing  this 
history,  he  once  observed — 
ik  on  thb  period  of  my  life 
regret.  To  be  deprived  of 
id  limited  in  comforts,  is 
^ly  a  light  affliction;  but  to 
ation  and  self-reproach,  and 
>  be  undervalued  and  censured 
ho  were  before  prodigal  in 
^  heavy  burden  to  bear.  I 
le  verv  dregs  the  bitter  cup 
,  for  1  found  but  little  kind- 
icfa  severity.  The  kindness  I 
nee  ia  graven  on  my  heart." 

after  life  he  had  recovered 
or  and  talent  an  influential 
aocietyy  he  referred  to  the 
his  friends  in  the  following 
igory:— 
"THB  STORM. 


J  the  oonn  tide, 
9W  gallantly  did  she  rtde ; 
ne  en — it  was  sad  to  see 
ITd  a  wreck  in  the  fkthomlesi  tea. 

ft  lift  her  one  by  one, 
MB  of  peril  almoet  alone; 
tee  were  who  endured  the  blast, 
mi  her  In  her  distress  to  the  Uit. 

1  ifalii.  and  she  braved  the  tide, 

ow  gaUsntlj  did  the  ride; 

Aft  to  see,  when  she  stemmed  the 


I  fmsmny  conrinend  this  diarmlng 
HiBlla  of  oar  readers. 


**  While  ocean  winds  her  canvass  Bwell, 
That  ship  of  the  terrible  storm  shall  tell ; 
And  her  log-books  the  names  of  the  crew  shall 

bear. 
Who  abandoned  her  not  in  the  hoar  of  despair." 

**  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in 
(or  by)  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  an  one,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  considering  thyself  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted,  or  tried." — St.  Paul. 
J.  R.  C. 


EXEMPLARY  PIETY. 

Thb  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  injunc- 
tion reqaires,  in  the  first  place,  the  cul- 
tivation of  exemplary  piety.      We  are 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  our  cha- 
racter will  inevitably  appear ;  so  that  the 
precept,  **Let  your  light  shine,"  might 
seem  to  be  little  more  than  this,  Let  it  be 
kept  in  unsullied  brightness.    If  a  lamp 
is  to  be  serviceable,  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  it  should  bum  brightly 
and  steadily;  otherwise  it  may  indeed 
just  be  visible  in  the  darkness,   but  it 
may  be  of  no  more  value  to  the  passenger 
than  if  it  were  altogether  extinct.     So 
with  respect  to  personal  piety;  however 
prominently  exhibited,  it  cannot  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  light,  if  it  has  not  a 
happy  degree  of  consistency.     An  in- 
consistent example,  and  even  a  materially 
defective  one,  scnes  rather,  like  a  dim 
lamp,  to  increase  perplexities,  and  to  pre- 
sent  the  greater  obstacles  to  exertion. 
Character  to  be   exemplary  should   bo 
complete.    There  is  great  importance  in 
the  sterner  virtues  of  self-denial,  integrity, 
and  fortitude;  but  there  is  scarcely  less 
importance  in  the  Milder  graces  of  courte- 
ousness,  meekness,  and  compassion.  The 
latter  without  the  former  have  an  aspect  of 
unattractive  debility;  the  former  without 
the  latter,  an  aspect  of  repulsive  strength. 
Like  a  landscape  or  a  building,  religion 
never  appears  to  advantage  in  fragments. 
It  is  far  more  beautiful  when  seen  as  a 
whole.    As  the  sternness  of  the  moun- 
tain height  increases  the  loveliness  of  the 
cultivated  valley ;  or  as  all  the  parte  of 
an  edifice  must  be  beheld  in  combina- 
tion, in  order  to  exhibit  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  of   the  geu;:ral  design,— exem- 
plary piety  must  also  be  ennnent.    No 
man  who  wishes  his  example  to  be  bene- 
ficial, should  content  himself  with  being 
a  sincere  Christian.    This  undoubtedly  is 
of  infinite  importance ;  but  it  goes  a  very 
little  way  towards  fulfilling  the  injunc- 
tion now  before  us.     Sincerity  is  com- 
patible with  many  and  great  imperfec- 
tions;  but  great  imperfections,  though 
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they  do  not  impagn  the  reality  of  piety, 
not  only  diminish,  but  destroy  its  exem- 
plariness.  Metal  has  its  value  in  the 
mass,  but  it  is  only  the  polished  surface 
that  is  available  as  a  mirror.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  great  beauty  of 
piety  consists  in  little  things;  that  is  to 
say,  in  its  great  principles  being  carried 
into  minute  operations.  Actions  com- 
paratively trivial  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  life,  and  by  their  perpe- 
tual recurrence  present  the  most  con- 
siderable materials  of  observation  to 
those  around  us.  They  afford  also  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  character,  by  show- 
ing the  high  finish  to  which  it  is  wrought. 
Religion  must  have  a  basis  of  substantial 
virtues,  just  as  a  honso  must  have  a  solid 
foundation ;  but  as  the  beauty  of  an  edi- 
fice consists  not  in  the  strength  of  its 
foundation,  but  in  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship  in  its  subordinate  parts,  so 
the  principal  charm  of  man's  character 
arises  from  the  style  of  its  minuter  pro- 
portions. The  words,  the  manners,  and 
even  the  looks  of  professing  Christians 
may  more  materially  influence  the  gene- 
ral aspect  and  estimation  of  his  piety, 
than  the  whole  body  of  substantial  vir- 
tues. There  is  a  possibility  of  doing 
very  Christian  things  in  a  very  unchristian 
manner,  and  of  investing  religion,  angel 
of  light  as  she  is,  with  such  a  mantle  of 
unloveliness,  as  to  conceal  almost  her 


title  t«  esteem.  Charity  may  be  given 
with  a  scowl,  integrity  may  be  clothed  in 
moroseness,  resolution  may  imitate  self- 
will,  and  prudence  may  wear  the  aspect 
of  timidity.  It  should  bo  our  endeavour 
to  avoid  such  an  evil;  and  while  we 
should  be  far  from  assuming  merely  the 
appearance  of  virtue  in  its  real  absence, 
we  should  be  equally  anxious  to  honour 
virtue  itself,  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  excellence.  If  we  would 
have  our  light  shine  beneficially  before 
men,  our  character  must  be  wisely  and 
sedulously  cultivated.  We  must  main- 
tain a  high  and  steady  aim  at  the  glorr 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men  in  all 
thin^ ;  a  decided  and  consistent  noncon- 
formity to  the  world,  without  censorious- 
ness  or  harshness;  an  elevated  and  con- 
tinual spirituality  of  mind,  apart  from 
austerity  or  gloominess ;  a  well-governed 
tongue  and  temper,  both  on  ordinanr  and 
extraordinary  occasions.  To  these  should 
be  added  a  watchful  readiness  for  such 
peculiar  exercises  of  the  Christian  tem- 
per M  our  individual  circumstances  may 
demand;  that  we  may  rule  without 
severity,  and  obey  vrithout  reluctance; 
that  we  may  be  faithful  to  every  trust, 
and  patient  under  every  injury;  that  we 
may  be  temperate  in  prosperity  and  re- 
signed in  affliction,  knowing  with  the 
apostle  both  to  abound  and  suffer  need. — 
J,  H,  HirUon. 


Itotts  m  iputlk  %MxB, 


The  May  Meetings  are  again  nearly 
over,  and  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
world  is  returning  to  its  accustomed  con- 
dition of  patient,  laborious  action  in 
God*s  cause  or  slumberous  forgetfulness 
of  its  claims  and  exigencies.  What  the 
state  of  the  church  at  large  would  be 
were  it  not  for  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  such  a  season  of  high  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
extensive  intercommunion  among  the 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  various 
religious  bodies,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  surmise,  although  the  practice 
in  which  we  so  much  rejoice  is  the 
growth  only  of  the  present  century. 
There  is  nothing  to  parallel  it  in  the 
Itistory  of  Christianity :  it  is  one  that 
seems  adapted  to  be  the  means  of  bound- 
less blessing  to  the  world,  and  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  Yet  it  is  with- 
out doubt  an  experiment.  Looking  at  the 
broad  face  of  religious  history,  we  find 
various  movements  at  different  periods 
for  the  promotion  of  gospel  purposes,  or 
to  produce  moral,  social,  and  physical 


benefit  to  mankind ;— from  the  original 
divine  expedient  of  sending  forth  the.dis- 
ciples  two  and  two,  and  the  apostles 
single  handed,  to  the  most  modem  de- 
vice of  an  association  and  a  committee. 
All  partake  of  the  character  of  experi- 
ment: but  as  in  all  series  of  experiments, 
all  do  not  succeed  alike.  For  instance, 
we  look  upon  the  division  of  this  country 
into  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
all  the  people  under  religious  inflnencey 
as  an  important  experiment,  and  also  as  a 
failure,  although  it  may  be  pleaded  that 
the  system  is  still  in  progress  and  may  be 
ultimatelv  successful ;  for  one-half  at 
least  of  the  religion  of  the  country  owes 
its  existence  to  voluntary  effort  uncon- 
nected with  the  parochial  system.  That 
experiment,  therefore,  exhibits  no  ex- 
ample of  success;  and  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  anniversaries,  on  the  extensive 
scale  to  which  it  seems  likely  to  ^w, 
shall  be  ultimately  a  success  or  a  failure, 
certainly  does  not  yet  appear.  Like  all 
human  works,  it  is  liable  to  abuse  and 
misdirection;  but  it  presents  an  agency 
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for  the  effectuation  of  good  that  may  be 
uaed  with  thankfulness  and  joj,  eren 
while  the  discreet  Christian  feels  it  his 
dntT  to  enter  into  contact  and  active  op- 
eration with  its  machinery  with  a  due 
degree  of  caution  and  reserre. 

Little  of  unusual  interest  has  attended 
the  May  Meetings  of  this  year.  The 
larger  societies  generally  have  main- 
tained their  position  both  as  to  funds 
and  fields  of  labour.  The  war  and  the 
great  fluctuations  of  trade  have  operated 
injuriously  upon  the  incomes  of  many 
others—  except  in  the  case  of  the  Soldiers* 
Friend  and  Army  Scripture  Reader^s  So-- 
dety,  which  was  in  debt  when  the  war 
broke  out,  but  has  now  £2,600  in  the 
banker's  hands,  and  has  increased  the 
number  of  its  agents  from  4,  to  20  at 
home  and  7  abroad.  The  Bible  Society 
reports  an  increased  income  —  some 
£1,600  more  than  the  previous  year;  so 
also  do  the  Weeleyan  and  Lonaon  Mis^ 
tionary  Societies^  and  the  Tract  Society, 
The  latter  has  lost  its  able  and  ex- 
emplary  depositor  and  publisher,  Mr. 
JoDes.  The  issues  of  ita  publications 
have  reached  the  enormous  number  of 
673,000,000,  large  and  small  Yet  if  all 
these  are  in  existence  at  the  present 
moment,  they  must  issue  upwards  of 
300,000,000  more  before  they  will  have 
given  to  the  world  one  tract  or  book  for 
each  human  being. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Christian  In^ 
stmction  Society^  held  at  the  Poultry 
Chapel,  it  was  stated  that  several  im- 


portant conferences  had  taken  place 
among  the  various  associations  of  that 
society  on  the  subject  of  the  diffusion  of 
the  gospel  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
that  the  unanimous  opinion  had  been 
expressed  that  open  air  preaching,  after 
the  style  of  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys, 
and  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  onght  to 
be  more  extensivelv  employed  by  min- 
isters and  others  adapted  to  the  work. 

That  interesting  society,  the  London 
City  Mission,  has  been  very  saccessful. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  sick  and 
dying  adults  visited  by  its  agents  re- 
ceived no  other  religious  attention  than 
was  afforded  by  their  means.  There  is 
an  increase  in  the  receipts,  but  wholly  in- 
snfBcient  to  meet  the  growing  demands* 
or  even  to  maintain  the  present  agency. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Eva  n- 
gelisation  Society,  the  interesting  fact 
was  stated  that  at  Ningpo  and  Amoo  the 
difficulties  of  that  singular  language  had 
been  lessened  to  some  extent  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman  characters,  which 
were  being  partially  introduced,  and  by 
the  use  of  which  it  was  said  the  children 
could  learn  as  much  in  six  months  as  they 
could  acquire  in  six  years  with  the  old 
Chinese  characters.  There  are,  it  seems,  86 
Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  being 
an  addition  of  only  12  during  the  last 
five  years,  nothwith standing  the  popa- 
larity  of  the  movement  and  the  aug- 
mented public  interest  in  it.  More  than 
half  the  missionaries  are  American. 
Funds  are  not  so  much  wanted  as  men.  %. 


Pttteal-^ih  ^ss0datlon  ^eporfer. 


•not    APPBOAOBIirO    A60RBGATB    MEaTIlTO 
AT   BRISTOL. 

Trb  General  Committee  has  been 
summoned  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
important  business  on  Saturday,  June 
2nd,  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  in  Milk-street 
Chapel. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  of  those 
brethren  who  have  engaged  to  take 
appointments  that  they  will  proceed  to 
Bristol  in  good  time  on  the  Saturday. 
Railway  trains  are  dangerous  things  to 
trifle  with  in  every  respect,  and  he  who 
trusts  to  the  last  train  is  likely  enough 
to  meet  with  some  mischance  or  other 
that  may  end  in  disappointment.  This 
is  often  the  case  with  those  who  are 
unfrequent  travellers  on  long  journeys, 
to  whom  "  Bradshaw's  Guide  "  is  one  of 
the  modern  mysteries,  and  his  railway 
map  a  puzxling  maze. 

The  meetings  for  business  will  com- 


mence at  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
June  4th,  in  Milk-street  Chapel.  As 
no  notices  of  motion  have  been  ^  is- 
sued to  the  Branches,  the  whole  time 
of  the  brethren  will  be  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Association; 
but  this  will  be  found  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  their  utmost 
attention,  and  their  most  prayerful 
solicitude. 

The  meeting  of  the  brethren  on  the 
Wednesday  is  looked  forward  to  with 
interest;  and  if  they  remember  by 
whom  they  may  be  specially  inspired  on 
that  occasion,  good  will  result  from  it. 
In  obedience  to  the  exhortation  of  St. 
James,  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  let 
him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  opbraideth  not;  and  it 
shall  be  given  him.'* 

That  veteran  local  preacher,  James 
Wild,  Esq.,  our  present  President  and 
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Treasurer,  is  expected  to  be  at  the 
meeting,  and  will  preach  the  official 
sermon  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  7 
o'clock,  after  which  the  brethren  will 
commemorate  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The'  Public  Tea  Meeting,  as  before 
announced,  will  toke  place  on  Wednes- 
day, at  6  o'clock.  Addresses  specially 
adapted  to  the  occasion  will  be  de- 
livered by  some  of  the  brethren  and 
friends  of  the  Association. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Chambkblaiit,  Hon.  Sec. 

DIED. 

May  6th,  1855,  William  Johnson,  of 
Rochester  Circuit,  aged  44.    Claim  £8. 

May  10th,  1855.  James  Jolly,  of  Nor- 
wich Circuit,  aged  63.    Claim  £8. 

REMITTANCEa  RECEIVED  BT  THE  TREA- 
SURER TO  May  19,   1855 :— Birmingham. 
£6  68.  6d.;    Rotherham,  £4  18s.;   Leds 
£3   158.;    Louth,   £5  58.   6d: ;    Holywell, 
£2  68.;  Leicester,  £3  128.;  Halifax,  £1  ISs^ 
Newca8tle-on-Tyne,  £11  14s.;  Patrington, 
£148  ;  Holt,  £2  lis.;  Abergavenny,  £1 138. 
Spalding,  £2  58. ;  Shepton  Mallet,  £1  10s. 
penbvDale,  £1  IDs. ;  Tavistock,  £2  28.  9d. 
Loughborough,  £1  198.;  Oarstang,  £1  7s. 
Ripon,  £5  98.  9d.;  Buxton,  £1  18s.;  Da- 
yentry,  £3  98. ;  Driffield,  £1  148. ;  Nottinc- 
if?'  fiu^^;  ^'  K^i°g»wood,  £2  lis.  6d.; 
Holmfirth,  £1  128. ;  Thame,  £1  7a. ;  North- 
ampton, £4  128. ;  Himgerford,  £8  78.  6d. : 
Whitehaven,  158. ;  Chatteris,  £2  138.  2d. ; 
Sheemess,  £-2  Ss.;  Tadcaster,  £7  17s.  Id. 
Broms/rrove,  £1   Us.  6d. ;  Oldham,  18s. 
Wakeiield  £12  128. ;  Oundie,  ISs. ;  Oxford 
il  F^oi  ^on™outh,  £1  l8. ;  Sunderland, 
£3  08.  6d. ;  Leicester,  138. ;  Penrith,  £1 10s.: 
Cromford,  £3  Ss. ;  Huddersfield  IsL  £3 10s : 
Burton-upon-Trent,  £2  138.  6d.;  Runcorn 
£2;  Ret/ord,  £1  48.;  Gloucester,  £1  4s. 
Swansea,  18s. ;  Hexham,  £2  lis. ;  Wednes- 
bury    £3  78.   6d. ;    Barnstaple,  £4    ISs.; 
Grantham  £1  48. ;  Rodidalc,  £1  78.;  Man- 
fi«S^%fi^^'X  Bramley,  £1  138,;  Mans- 
ro  J     qJ  *•;  S*™^«"»e,  158. ;  Hinckley, 
£3  38. ;  S  Word.  £2  lOs. ;  Chelsea,  £7 10^. 
Gloflsop  £1  88.;  ilereford,  £3  S^Tcoventry 
£2 198. 6d.;  Thetford,  £1  {98.;  Southampton 
w-  A^' '  ?o"^^;.  ^^^ »   Liverpool,  £18  2s. 
Windsor,  128.;  Easingwold,  /l  Is.;  Preston 
£4  168.;  Jramlingham,  £1  78,;  Salisbury 
£1  138.       ^^^^i°«to°.  -^  58. ;  Pickering; 

DOKATIONS,      HONOBART     SUBSCBIPTIOXS, 
■TC.,   RECEIVEO  BY  THE  TREASURER,  TO 

May  19,  1855 :—  ^ 

hm.  HonOTMj  Member,    ha  Honorary  Contributor. 
Mr.  R.  i>taiiley,  hm.,  Newcastle-  £  *.  d, 
npon-Tyne,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Reay. 
hm.,  do.,£l  Is. ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Morrow 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Cuppels, 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  R.  Robaon, 

hm    do    £1  Is 5    6    0 

Mr.  M.  Stephenson,  don.,  Ripon 
Circuit,  16s.;  Mr.  T.  Walker, 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Sadler, 
don.,  do.,  68 1  ig    0 


Balancefromproceedsof  Tea  Meet- £  s,    d, 
ing  held  in  Nottingham,  in  No- 
vember,   1854,    £7    lOs. ;    Mr. 
Bramlev,  don.,  do..  Is. .    .    .    .  7  11    0 

Mr.  Ralph  Harrison,  hm.,  Buxton 
Circuit 100 

Collected  by  Brother  Kirby,  Great 
Driffield 0  10    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  held  in 
Ramsbury,  Hungerford  Circuit, 
on  Good  Friday,  £2 ;  J.  Lang- 
ford,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is,;  Miss 
Atherton,  he,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  W. 
Edwards,  hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, he,  lOs. ;  Mr.  E.  Ormond, 
sub.,  58.;  Mrs.  Appleford,  do., 
28.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Pike,  do.,  2s.  6d. ; 
Mrs.  Lewis,  do.,  2a.  6d.;  Mr. 
Palmer,  2s.  6d 6  16    6 

Collected  by  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Che- 
nery,  Brimston  Hill,  Chatteris 
Circuit 0  17    2 

Mr.  G.  Hancock,  Master  of  the 
Reformatory  School,  Rye  Fields 
Farm,  Bromsgrove  Circuit,  5s. ; 
Mr.  Lacey,  do.,  28.  6d.  .    .    .    .0    7    G 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Wake- 
field        10  10    0 

Mr.  C.  A.  Loxton,  hm.,  Wednes- 
burv  Circuit 110 

Mr.  George  Jackson,  don.,  Burton- 
upon-Trent 0    2    6 

Mr.  Philip  Davis,  he.,  Liverpool, 
lOs. ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Cambridge,  he, 
do.,  10s.;  Mr.  W.  R.  Roberts, 
he.,  10s. ;  Mr.  W.  Fisk,  hm.,  do., 
£1 ;  Mr.  W.  Fisk,  jun.,  hm.,  da, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Chalkley,  hm., 
do.,  £1  Is 4  12    0 

Bfiss  Pass,  am  sub.,  Manchester    ^060 

Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  he,  lOs. ;  A 
Friend,  per  Mr.  T.  Barker,  lOs.  .  1    0    0 

Mr.  C.  Arter,  hm.,  Chelsea,  £2  28. ; 
Mr.  E.  Creswell,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  W.  Rabbits,  hm.,  do.,  £l  Is. ; 
Mr.  H.  Loxdale,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.  6    6    0 

Donations  pr  Brother  Palmer,  Lee 
Bailey,  Hereford  Circuit,  lOs.; 
Do.  per  Secretary  of  Hereford 
Branch,  £1 •    .  1  10    0 

Mr.  P.  Widlake,  hm.,  Barnstaple, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  A.  Packer,  hm.,  do., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  G.  Balsdeu,  hm.,do., 
<£1  la. .830 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  and  Col- 
lection at  Salisbury      ...    ^  1  18    1 

Mr.  W.  C.  Plant,  hm.,  Doncaster, 
£1  Is. ;  A  Friend,  don.,  do.,  Ss. .  1    4    0 

Mrs.  Roberts,  of  Syersham,  Brack- 
ley  Circuit,  don. 0    2    6 

Mrs,  Sarah  Wheeler,  hm.,  High 
Wycombe  Cuxjuit 10    0 

Mr.  English,  hm.,  Deptford,£l  Is.; 
Mrs.  Coppard,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Coppard,  hm.,  do.,  £1  is. ; 
Mr.  H.  Wright,  hm.,  do.,  £1  la,; 
Mr.  F.  Fisher,  hm,,  do ,  £1  Ig,  .6  6  0 
Note.— This  list  is  published   that  the 

Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &e,  may  appear 

separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 

list  of  amonnts  received  by  the  Treasorer 

from  the  various  Circuits. 
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THE  SEVENTH    AGGREGATE   MEETING    OP  THE  LOCAL 
PREACHERS'  MUTUAL- AID  ASSOCIATION. 

A  SEVENTH  gathering  of  "  brethren  in  union,"  indicates  the  lapse  of 
■important  period  of  time  since  the  first  was  held,  and  suggests  clieering 
■Actions,  It  shows  that  there  is  life  in  the  Association, — vigorous, 
kiithy  life;  that  it  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  stability ;  while  the 
fvnentj  which  has  marked  its  career,  and  the  ability  it  has  hitherto 
alibit«a  to  meet  all  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  prove  that 
Ipowesses  power — power  of  the  highest  and  best  description  :  the  power 
■ed  on  "  brotherly  kindness  "  and  "  charity." 

Ib  a  period  of  about  four  years  and  eight  months,  the  surviving 
Rkdves  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  deceased  persons  have  received 
fan  the  Association  opportune  aid,  in  circumstances  of  bereavement  and 
ttttoal  expenditure ;  and  probably,  in  the  same  period,  about  a  thousand 
kve  been  relieved  and  blessed  and  comforted  in  sickness  and  in  old  age. 
Iktte  and  other  interesting  particulars  will  be  gathered  from  the  very 
tellent  report  presented  to  the  assembled  brethren  in  the  name  of  the 
Cwnmittee,  by  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Such  are  the  substantial  benefits  derived  from  association.  But  besides 
We,  ts  Christian  brethren,  and  active  servants  of  tiie  same  Lord  and 
Inter,  we  rejoice  in  the  spread  of  brotherly  union  among  a  class  of  men 
*K  until  the  present  movement  bec^an,  knew  too  little  of  one  another, 
^  in  the  increase  of  good  works  and  of  Christian  love  that  that  union 
■GttioDs  everywhere. 

Bristol,  the  city  where  this  year's  meeting  has  been  held,  is  marked  in 

[fliiOBgls  of  Methodism  as  the  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Mr. 

^^j^rst  preacheii  in  the  open  air  in  England.     It  was  the  place  also 

'the  fl|iiritual  birth  of  the  ^first  lay  Methodist  preacher,  Joim  Maxfield, 

Vlose  remarkable  conversion  at  Bristol  foims  one  of  the  early  incidents 

V  the  evangelical  ministry  of  Mr.  Wesley.    These  are  si«:-nificant  fact<. 

\    Ibe  General  Committee  of  the  Association  met  in  the  usual  way  in 

4l  tfiemooii  of  Saturdavj  June  2nd,  to  ])repare  tlie  business  of  the 

■iM;  on  Smmday,  the  3rd  June,  sermons  were  preached  in  various  parts 

tftle  town  and  neighbourhood  by  the  members  of  the  association,  and  on 
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Monday,  the  4th,  they  assembled  for  business  in  Milk-street  Chapel ;  the 
President,  Mr.  James  Wild,  of  North  End,  Hammeramith,  in  the  chair. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  bj  the  singing  of  the  hymn, — 

"  Come  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs, 
"With  angels  round  the  throne,"  &c. 

After  which  the  President  read  Colossians  ii.,  and  offered  prayer. 

The  President  said  he  believed  it  was  usual  for  one  in  his* position  to 
say  a  few  words  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and  therefore 
he  would  do  so,  but  without  occupying  much  of  their  time.  He  thanked 
God  he  was  in  His  hands,  and  that  he  had  a  clear  sense  of  his  accept- 
ance in  the  Beloved.  If  religion  was  anything,  it  was  everything.  God 
had  honoured  him  with  a  commission  to  proclaim  his  gospel  Yor  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  woe  unto  him  if  he  did  not  preach  it  It— woe  unto  him 
if  he  did  not  feel  its  responsibility.  With  regard  to  that  meeting,  it  was 
a  delightful  one ;  and  if  some  of  the  brethren  present  had  been,  as  was 
doubtless  the  case,  put  to  some  inconvenience  in  attending  it,  let  them  be 
sure  that  God  would  recompense  them  in  a  spiritual,  if  not  also  in  a 
temporal  manner.  There  was  one  thought  in  his  mind  which  he  would 
give  to  the  meeting.  They,  as  members  of  that  association,  were  en- 
gaged in  a  great  work,  and,  as  their  treasurer,  he  rejoiced,  though  also, 
as  their  treasurer,  he  grieved.  It  might  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  was  the 
case.  He  rejoiced  that  they  had  done  and  were  doing  so  much  good. 
He  grieved  that  their  prospects  seemed  in  some  respects  rather  crippled. 
Their  savings*  bank,  as  he  might  term  their  funded  property,  now  yielded 
to  them  an  income  of  £100  a  year ;  but  they  had  not,  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  kept  up  proportionately  the  amount  invested. .  They  had  done 
much  good,  it  was  true,  but  if  they  could  continue  to  do  so  without 
creating  a  feeling  that  they  were,  in  any  respect,  going  back,  it  would  be 
the  more  desirable.  Last  year  they  had  funded  £800,  whilst  this  year 
they  had  only  invested  £200.  To  mcrease  the  amount  of  this  item  in 
future,  could  they  not  create  an  additional  fund  without  feeling  it,  by 
each  member  contributing  a  penny  per  week  (in  addition  to  what  they 
now  paid),  for  the  express  purpose  of  investment  ?  He  (Mr.  Wild)  would 
lead  the  way  with  sixpence  per  week,  and,  if  the  friends  approved  of  it, 
he  trusted  they  would  take  it  up.  With  this  suggestion  he  would  sit 
down,  praying  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  now  and  for  ever  rest 
upon  tnem,  for  His  name's  sake. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  various  orders  regulating  the  mode 
of  proceeding  during  the  sittings  were  agreed  upon ;  and  a  motion  of 
Mr.  W.  Harris,  for  admitting  reporters,  was  likewise  adopted.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  honorary  secretary,  then  read  the  report  of  the  general 
committee,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Reporter  at  the  end  of  the  present 
number;  and  Mr.  Creswell,  the  general  secretary,  read  the  financial 
statements.  After  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of 'the  smaller 
items,  Mr  Schofield,  of  Oldham,  moved,  and  Mr.  Kelstrop  seconded, 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

'  Mr.  Jebson  said  there  was  one  important  matter  that  claimed  their 
attention,  namely,  the  decrease  on  their  aggregate  number  of  members 
of  above  thirteen.  They  ought  to  take  that  matter  into  their  con- 
sideration; cash  was  an  important  item  for  their  association,  but  members 
were  more  so;  for  if  they  did  not  have  the  members,  it  was  quite 
certain  they  would  not  get  the  cash.    The  time  had  come  when  they 
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must  consider  what  means  to  adopt  to  increase  their  numbers  and 
influence.  Some  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  a  change  of  position  as 
Methodists  altered  the  position  of  members  as  regarded  that  association. 
To  reassure  their  friends  on  this  matter^  and  to  see  if  their  numbers 
could  not  be  increased,  it  might  be  well  not  to  adhere  too  closely  to 
the  resolution  of  not  interfenng  with  their  rules  save  once  in  tnree 
years. 

Mr.  Harris  said  it  was  perfectly  competent  in  any  member  of  the 
meeting  to  move  that  the  committee  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  falling 
off.    The  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

The  Presiaent  said  that  his  official  year  now  ended ;  and  he  had  to 
return  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
him  in  placing  him  in  that  position^  the  remembrance  of  which  would 
go  down  with  him  to  the  grave.  In  the  choice  of  his  successor  he 
prayed  God  to  guide  and  direct  them^  and  to  bless  him^  whoever  he  might 
be,  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Harris  thought  that  at  that,  their  seventh  aggregate  meeting, 
they  ought  to  elect  for  their  president  him  whose  letter  had  caused  the 
formation  of  the  association ;  and  therefore  begged  to  nominate  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  for  that  office. 

Mr.  Carter  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Pearson,  while  thanking  the  brethren  for  the  intended  honour 
done  him,  begged,  certainly  for  the  present,  to  decline ;  and  to  nominate 
in  his  stead  Mr.  Richard  Carter,  of  Buckingham. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Nelstrop. 

Mr.  Harris,  understanding  that  Mr.  Pearson  s  determination  was 
fixed,  withdrew  his  motion,  and  Mr.  Carter  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  association.  On  taking  his  seat  in  that  capacity  he  was 
loudly  cheered. 

Mr.  Pearson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wild,  for  his  services  as 
President  during  the  past  year.  When  they  bore  in  mind  the  services 
which  that  gentleman  had  rendered  to  the  institution  from  the  very 
commencement,  and  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  served  them  in 
the  bygone  year,  they  could  not,  he  thought,  do  less  than  carry  that  vote. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  and  acknowledo^ed  by  Mr.  Wild. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jebson,  seconded  by  Mr.  English,  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  also  given  to  Mr.  John  Unwin,  for  the  assistance  he 
had  rendered  the  president  during  the  year ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
English,  seconded  by  Mr.  Unwin,  to  Mr.  Wild,  for  his  services  as 
Treasurer,  to  which  office  he  was  reappointed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  English,  the  followinof  resolution  was  also 
carried : — "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain for  his  services  as  honorary  secretary  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
he  be  very  affectionately  requested  to  fill  the  same  office  next  year." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  having  accepted  the  office  for  another  year,  the 
ballot  papers  for  the  election  of  ten  new  members  of  committee  were 
distributed,  that  the  members  might  prepare  them  at  their  leisure. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sharman, 
was  carried  unanimously,  A  hymn  was  then  sung,  and  Mr.  Unwin  closed 
the  business  of  the  morning  sitting  with  prayer. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting,  a  hymn  having  been  sung,  and  prayer  offered, 
the  following  members  were  appointed  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the 
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Lord's  Supper,  on  the  following  evening : — The  president,  the  ex-presi- 
dent, Messrs.  Nelstrop,  English,  Unwin,  and  Carr.  A  sub-committee 
was  also  appointed,  to  assist  the  Bristol  friends  in  preparing  for  the 
public  meeting,  which  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  read  the  following  report  of  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee : — 

'^Having  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  editor  for  the 
Magazine  for  the  year  1855,  your  committee  met  after  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  general  Committee,  in  July  last.  Having,  by 
prayer,  requested  Divine  assistance  in  the  matter,  some  time  was  spent 
in  a  free  conversation  upon  the  subject  before  them,  and  after  the  views 
of  every  member  of  the  committee  had  been  stated,  and  discussed,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — *That  the  committee 
feeling  itself  in  a  position  of  peculiar  responsibility  respecting  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  editor  to  the  magazine,  and  believing"  that  such  ajipoint- 
ment  should  be  made  at  the  aggregate  meeting,  resolves  that  Mr.  Harris 
be  requested  to  retain  his  office  until  the  next  aggregate  meeting.'  In 
pursuance  of  this  the  honorary  secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Harris,  conveying 
the  resolution  of  the  committee,  and  he  having  assented  thereto  has 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  editor  accordingly.  The  duty  of 
appointing  an  editor  for  the  future  now  therefore  reverts  to  the  aggregate 
meeting. 

A  long  debate  upon  the  subject  of  the  magazine  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Richards,  Harding,  Brown,  English,  T.  Cuthbertson,  Jebson, 
Carr,  R.  Clark,  Benson,  Nelstrop,  Hardy,  Freeman,  Durley,  Chamber- 
lain, Atkins,  Pearson,  Harris,  and  Unwin  took  part.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  magazine  should  be  maintained  in  its  present  form. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Unwin,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

On  the  second  day,  Tuesday,  some  conversation  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  next  aggregate  meeting ;  an  invitation  from  Sheffield, 
conveyed  to  the  meeting  by  Messrs.  Sharman  and  Unwin,  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  held  in  that  town,  in  the  first  week 
in  June,  1856. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  number  of  days  occupied  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  aggregate  meeting,  the  subject  of  the  magazine  was 
recurred  to,  and  Mr.  Harding  moved — "  That  Mr.  Harris  be  requested 
to  continue  to  edit  the  magazine  of  the  Society  until  the  completion  of  the 
volume  for  1855,  and  that  Messrs.  Carter,  of  Nottingham,  and  English,  of 
Deptford,  be  requested  to  assist  in  conducting  the  same."  He  held  that 
the  present  volume  certainly  ought  to  be  completed  under  its  present 
editor.  He  had  always  taken  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
magazine  of  their  own,  and  he  thongiit  that,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Harris, 
who  had  conducted  it  so  far,  that  resolution  ought  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  English,  as  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  said  he 
did  not  think  it  either  proper  or  practicable  that  any  editor  should  have 
two  individuals  to  overlook  and  supervise  his  articles  in  the  way  in 
which  the  mover  of  the  resolution  proposed  they  should.  It  woula  be 
always  necessary  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  to  their  editor,  and 
hold  him,  to  a  great  extent,  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the  magazine. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  latter  clause  of  the  resolution  would  be 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Harding,  however,  preferring  it  to 
remain  as  it  was,  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Nelstrop. 

Mr.  T.  Cuthbertson  was  pleased  that  they  had  determined  to  keep  on 
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the  magazine.  In  his  opinion,  to  discontinue  it  would  have  been  the 
first  step  in  a  downward  career.  He  regi*etted  the  present  motion.  The 
time  had  come  when  there  should  be  a  change  of  editor.  He,  there- 
fore, moved  an  amendment,  providing  that  the  magazine  should  be 
conducted  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  General  Committee,  by  the  literary  assistant  of  the  late  editor 
(who  had  agreed  to  do  it  for  a  certain  sum)  ;  in.structlng  the  committee  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  altering  the  size,  form,  and  price,  or  other- 
wise, giving  tnem  power  to  determine  the  question,  and  also  to  engage 
an  editor  for  1856.  The  amendment  placed  a  certain  sum  at  their 
disposal  for  additional  literary  matter,  should  they  choose  to  employ  it. 

Mr.  Unwin  seconded  the  amendment,  as  he  thought  it  relieved  them 
at  once  from  responsibility  or  fear.  A  fixed  sum  was  agi*eed  to  be  paid, 
and  the  committee  having  the  matter  under  their  own  supervision,  if  it 
did  not  answer,  could  look  round  them  and  make  fresh  arrangements  by 
the  commencement  of  the  new  year. 

After  a  long  discussion  the  amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Unwin  moved  the  following  resohition:  ''That  the  general 
committee  be  authorised  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  its  present  members  to  the  association,  under  what- 
ever name  they  may  take  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church ;''  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson. 

Mr.  Jebson  proposed  an  amendment  by  the  addition  of  the  words : 
"in  accordance  with  the  existing  rules.  And  that  all  local  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  family  be  eligible  for  membership  on  the  terms  laid  down 
in  the  rules  of  the  association." 

Mr.  Wild  seconded  this  amendment;  and  much  discussion  followed 
as  to  the  legality  of  carrying  either  the  motion  or  the  amendment  with- 
out preyious  notice  having  been  given ;  and  also  on  the  necessity  for 
using  all  legitimate  means  for  increasing  the  number  of  members  in  the 
association.  At  length  (it  being  seen  that  members  who  had,  after 
coining,  gone  over  to  the  New  Connexion  and  other  bodies,  had  yet 
continued  to  be  recognised  as  members  of  this  association)  it  was  deemed 
safe  to  conclude  that  such  would  be  the  case  in  future,  and  to  leave  the 
matter  where  it  was. 

The  motion  and  amendment  were  accordingly  both  withdrawn. 

The  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  papers  announced  that  the  following 
gentlemen  had  been  elected  memhers  of  committee  in  place  of  the  ten 
retiring  members  : — Messrs.  Tuckey,  of  Bristol;  Coleman,  of  Towcester;. 
Curnock,  of  Bristol;  Pearson,  of  Birmingham  ;  Griffin,  of  Lambourne; 
Arter,  of  London;  Hill,  of  Bramley  ;  Sharman,  of  Sheffield;  Jebson,  of 
Huddersfield  ;  and  Richards,  of  Penzance. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pearson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Unwin,  it  was 
resolved :  "  That  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  all  the  meetings  of  the 
general  committee  be  printed  within  seven  days  of  such  meeting ;  and 
that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  committee  who  resides 
in  the  country." 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  in  which  the  meetings 
were  held,  and  to  the  hosts  and  friends  at  Bristol,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  members,  were  unanimously  agreed  to ;  with  which,  and  the  bene- 
diction, the  business  portion  of  the  evening  terminated. 

In  the  evening,  the  ex-president  preached  the  official  sermon  in  Milk- 
street  Chapel,  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  commemorated. 
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On  the  third  day,  Wednesday,  the  members  met  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  for  a  free  conversation,  "  Un  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  work 
of  God  in  the  land." 

After  singing  and  praj'er,  the  President,  in  opening  the  conversation, 
said,  what  they  desired  was  an  extension  of  the  work  of  God — first,  in 
themselves,  by  an  increase  of  gi'ace,  to  be  obtained  by  prayer,  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  living  in  the  spirit  of  earnest,  intense,  agonising  prayer ; 
and,  by  faith,  that  erand  and  mighty  spring  of  action ;  faith  in  God's 
willingness,  in  His  disposition  now  to  supply  them  with  all  spiritual  good ; 
and  secondly,  as  regarded  others,  by  preserving  proper  tempers, 
dispositions,  and  utterances,  and  by  taking  every  opportunity  of  dropping 
the  good  seed,  and  of  speaking  a  word  nere  or  there.  He  read  to  the 
meeting  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  which  had  been  left 
upon  his  desk  by  a  member  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Bristol ;  it 
contained  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  extending  the  plans  of  the  assotsia- 
tion,  but  much  consideration  was  needed  before  they  could  be  carried  out. 
As  the  proposer  of  the  scheme  for  the  conversation,  Mr.  English  was 
requested  to  state  his  views  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  English  said  he  had  no  definite  plan  in  his  head  on  the  matter; 
he  had  only  thought  that  a  free  conversation  might  be  rendered  person- 
ally  useful  to  themselves,  and  ultimately  benencial  to  their  different 
localities  and  to  the  church  and  the  world.    His  view  was  not  to  extend 
their  o])servations  to  a  general  revival  of  religion,  but  to  confine  them  to 
their  own  instrumentality  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  the  part  which 
they  took  as  such ;  and  he  had  thought,  if  any  words  should  be  dropped 
that  might,  under  God,  render  them  a  greater  blessing  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  world,  their  time  would  not  have  been  lost.     Without  meanings 
any  offence  to  any  one,  he  would  simply  refer  to  the  movement  which 
they  had  seen  taking  place  in  the  Methodist  Connexion,  and  say  that  he 
had  had  some  fears  as  to  its  results,  lest  the  local  preachers,  as  a  body, 
should  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  there  should  cease  to 
exist  that  body  which  had  been  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  world.     The 
revival  of  religion  under  the  Wesleys  was  greatly  dependent,  under  God, 
upon  a  local  ministry.     Look  at  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God,  and 
their  connection  with  it,  and  could  their  importance  to  the  Church  of  God 
in  a  ruined  world  fail  to  be  seen  7    They  had  peopled  the  world  and  the 
Church  with  ministers  from  their  body ;  not  merely  in  Methodism,  where 
there  was  not  a  travelling  preacher  but  had  come  from  their  ranks ;  but 
in    Dissenting    bodies,    and  the    Church    of   England,    where  many 
a  minister  and    many   a    bishop    had   come    from  the  same  source. 
He    knew,    at   least,    one  instance  of  a  man  who  had,    as  a  local 
preacher,  been  on  the  same  plan  with  himself,  but  who  was  now  a  bishop 
of  the  Established  Church.     But  it  was  not  only  important  that  they 
should  continue  to  exist  as  a  body,  but  that  they  should  do  so  efiSciently, 
and  in  a  manner  to  come  up  to  the  times,  and  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  Church  and  the  world.     The  great  Question  then  was,  what  could 
they  do  as  men  individually,  and  as  a  body  collectively,  to  make  them- 
selves a  more  efficient  ministry?     And  first,  he  felt  that,  with  all  their 
piety,  zeal,  and  usefnlness,  they  needed  a  deeper  and  holier  baptism  of 
God's  Spirit  upon  their  hearts.     If  a  man  had  no  head  to  think,  no  tongue 
to  speak,  the  love  of  God  would  not  give  him  head  or  tongue ;  but  if  he 
had  them,  then,  with  the  love  of  God  in  his  breast,  he  would  think  and 
speak  in  a  way  he  never  cotild  otherwise.    Therefore,  the  first  thing  tbej 
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wanted  was  a  holier  influence  from  God  in  their  hearts.  They  all  knew 
bow  it  was  to  be  obtained ;  if  they  were  once  convinced  that  they  wanted 
it,  he  was  sure  they  should  get  it.  But  thoug'h  much,  this  was  not 
everything.  A  man  might  have  the  love  of  God,  and  yet  he  deficient  in 
many  things  for  the  work  of  God.  They  should  take  every  opportunity 
which  these  times  afforded  of  improving  their  minds,  that  in  their  minis- 
tration they  might  bring  forth  things  both  new  and  old.  They  laboured, 
as  a  body,  under  two  or  three  distinct  disadvantages,  and  if  they  were  to 
continue  they  must  rise  above  them.  The  first  was,  that  they  had  to  attend 
to  secolar  callings ;  and  this  was  no  little  disadvantage.  He  (Mr.  English) 
thought  it  a  very  great  one,  whatever  advantage  they  might  gain  in  it 
from  their  dose  connection  with  the  world  and  worldly  men.  Those 
callings  must  occupy  their  minds  and  thoughts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
their  cares;  and  they  had  left  but  comparatively  a  few  minutes  to  prepare 
fbr  the  Sabbath,  and  to  collect  their  few  scattered  thoughts  for  the  benefit 
of  their  hearers.  They  must  work,  if  they  would  rise  above  this  disad- 
vantage; they  must  see  that  they  put  those  few  scatterpd  thoughts  together, 
and  saoctified  them  for  the  work  of  God.  When  more  intimately  associated 
with  secular  business  than  he  was  at  present,  his  own  plan  had  been, 
whenever  a  thought  came  into  his  head,  wherever  he  might  be,  to  imme- 
diately take  out  his  pencil  and  write  it  down.  By  this  means  he  acquired 
a  habit  of  thinking,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  collected  a  quantity 
of  fugitive  thoughts,  which  a  few  minutes  served  to  arrange,  but  many 
of  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  him  for  ever.  This  was  one  plan 
he  would  recommend  to  their  attention.  Another  disadvantage  was, 
that  Local  Preachers  stood  in  a  kind  of  antagonism  with  the  separated 
ministry ;  not  on  their  own  part ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  the  latter  looked 
with  a  kind  of  jealousy  upon  the  former,  seeming  to  think  that  the  unpaid 
labours  of  th^  cast  a  reflection  upon  them  who  received  a  stipend  for 
their  work ;  although,  of  course,  properly  understood,  this  was  not  the 
ease.  He  (Mr.  English)  knew  that  there  had  been  an  under-current  of 
this  kind  running  to  their  disadvantage  and  detriment;  and  they  must 
rise  above  it  by  commending  themselves  to  the  hearts  and  judgments  of 
the  people.  Another  disadvantage  was,  the  general  feeling  which  pre- 
vaded  the  Christian  Church  that  tne  ministry  should  be  a  separated  body, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  more. efficient,  and  prove  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  Church  and  the  world.  It  must  be  their  aim  to  bring  down  this  pre* 
judice,  and  show  the  Church  that  it  could  no  more  do  without  them  than 
it  oould  without  the  separated  ministry.  But  they  would  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  this  without  great  labour^  and  only  by  improving  every  spare 
moment.  If  he  could  conceive  that  the  whole  14,000  local  preaciiers 
saw  as  he  saw,  they  would  to  a  man  set  to  work — they  would  tnink,  act, 
and  labour,  that  they  might  not  be  scattered,  but,  as  a  body,  remain  and 
increase.  Trembling  lest  the  world  should  lose  the  blessedness  of  such  a 
body  of  men,  let  them  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  present  turmoil  to 
scatter  them  to  the  winds,  and  to  cause  them  to  forget  that  they  had  a  call 
from  God,  unitedly,  as  well  as  individually. 

Mr.  Atkins,  in  a  few  observations,  urged  upon  the  members  present 
the  necessity  of  remembering  the  injunction,  ^'  Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Prome,  was  glad  to  say  that  the  prejudice  of  the  Church 
against  local  preachers  was  not  universal,  for,  in  his  circuit,  they  were 
certainly  highly  esteemed  and  honoured. 
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Mr.  Harding,  speaking  of  the  need  for  a  deeper  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  hoped  that  at  future  aggregate  meetings  toere  would  be  more  time 
and  attention  devoted  to  prayer  than  there  had  been  at  the  present. 

Mr.  Harris  quite  approved  of  everything  that  had  been  uttered,  both 
in  the  opening  address  of  the  chairman,  and  the  very  excellent  speech  of 
Mr.  English.  He  liked  the  hints  that  had  been  given  on  the  improvement 
of  their  minds ;  hut,  with  more  learning,  let  them  also  have  more  love,  and 
not  a  whit  less  simplicity.  If  local  preachers  would  be  effective,  and 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  people,  they  must  be  so  by  preaching 
the  truth  wherever  they  went;  not  merely  when  they  were  '' planned 
out,"  confining  their  preaching  to  the  pulpit ;  but  on  the  road  and  in  the 
house ;  leaving  no  occasion  for  a  word  of  reproof,  and  no  opportunity  for 
an  offer  of  salvation  unimproved. 

Mr.  Reed  urged  the  subject  of  more  frequent  prayer-meetings. 

Mr.  Mortimer  alluded  to  Local  Preachers  absenting  themselves  from 
the  Methodist  means  of  grace.  He  believed  there  were  some,  and  he  was 
ashamed  for  them,  who  did  not  meet  in  class  more  than  once  in  a 
quarter,  or  even  half  a  year.  Might  they  not  expect  that  this  would 
have  a  blighting  influence  upon  the  Church  ?  The  people  knew  it,  where 
it  was  the  case,  and  it  must  be  remedied.  If  they  wanted  holiness  in  the 
Church,  they  must  themselves  live  holy  lives. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  cases  referred  to  were  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule. 

Mr.  Mortimer  admitted  they  were  not  the  rule,  but  he  had  been 
speaking  of  things  that  had  come  under  his  own  notice,  and  the  subject 
claimed  attention. 

Mr.  Unwin  would  say  jus^t  a  word  or  two.  Whilst  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  previous  speakers,  a  few  thoughts  had  run  through  his 
mind,  which  he  had  arranged  under  twelve  heads.  The  subject  was  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  the  first  division  was  on  usefulness  or  qualification 
for  that  office.  And,  first,  those  who  preached  the  word  must  be  living 
in  the  hapj)y  enjoyment  of  pardon.  Secondly,  they  must  be  living  in  the 
constant  enjoyment  of  purity.  When  they  preached  to  their  congre- 
gations the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  the  inquiry  would  natui*ally 
arise — Has  he  himself  got  it,  does  he  enjoy  it  ?  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  bo  separated  to  the  Lord ;  that  was,  fully  given  up  to 
God;  that  he  should  be  his  clearly,  distinctly,  and  fully.  Fourthly, 
that  he  should  be  separated  from  the  world ;  that  he  should  hold  very 
little  intercourse  with  the  unconverted.  He  (Mr.  Unwin)  was  not  one  of 
those  local  preachers  who  could  sit  down  hour  after  hour,  and  laugh  and 
joke  away  the  time  with  unconverted  men.  Fifthly,  he  must  cleanse 
himself — "  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  its  af- 
fections and  lusts."  The  preacher  must  put  away  all  filthiness,  both  of 
mind  and  body :  it  was  a  delicate  point,  perhaps,  but  he  thought  even 
tobacco  and  snuff  should  be  included.  The  preacher's  thought  should 
be,  What  would  their  hearers  say  ?  or,  What  would  they  think,  even  if 
they  did  not  say  it?  And,  sixthly,  the  preacher  must  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  without  which  he  could  not  be  an  effective  minister.  So  far 
as  to  qualifications  :  the  second  division  of  the  subject  was  on  the  mode 
oT  action.  First,  the  preacher  must  have  a  single  eye ;  his  sole  aim  being 
to  please  God.  Secondly,  there  must  be  simplicity ;  he  must  be  himself 
ana  not  another ;  speaking  his  own  language,  and  no  one  else's,  except 
in  quoting,  as  much  as  ever  he  liked,  the  words  of  one  Book,  with  the 
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e,  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Tijirdly,  there  must  be  faith  in  all  this, 
-eacher  must  say,  What  have  I  to  do  ?  To  save  souls.  Why,  that 
Togant!  No,  it  was  not,  for  the  word  of  God  said,  "He  that 
teih  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from 
and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.'*  Fourthly,  there  must  be  exertion ; 
firvacher  would  be  effective  who  did  not  show  that  he  himself  felt 
e  was  teaching.  Fifthly,  there  must  be  endurance ;  and,  sixthly, 
unt  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  He  would  not  give  much  for  a 
eacher  who  did  not  go  to  the  class,  the  prayer,  and  the  band 
rs.  I^t  them  be  wise  in  their  own  generation — "  I  si)eak  as  unto 
jn  ;  judge  ye  what  I  say." 

>  some  further  conversation,  the  subject  was  closed  by  the  Chair- 
jid  the  proceedings  of  the  sitting  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

THB   PUBLIC   MEETINQ. 

Wednesday  evening  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Association 
a  top:ether    in  the  school-room  underneath  Milk-street  Gha|)e], 
lich  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  itself,  commencing 
fMst  six  o'clock. 
E^'esident  gave  out  the  hymn — 

"  Behold  how  good  a  thing 
It  is  to  dwell  in  peace,"  &c. 

le  singing  of  which  he  read  the  13drd  and  131th  Psalms^  and  Mr. 
r  offered  prayt»r. 

1  Irving,  Esq.,  was  then  unanimously  invited  to  take  the  chair, 
doing  so  was  most  warmly  applauded  by  the  meeting.  He  said  : 
ue  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ;  until 
ly  about  this  time,  I  had  little  expectation  of  meeting  you  ;  I  was 
bat  there  was  to  be  such  a  meetin;r,  but  I  knew  not  tliat  a  humble 
eacher  like  myself  would  be  privileged  to  have  any  part  with 
(lit  I  have  been  reminded  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  origi- 
this  Association  in  this  town ;  I  had  forgotten,  until  now,  that 
A  the  case,  but  rejoice  that  it  was.  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  as 
[  shall  be  always  glad  to  meet  a  body  of  Christian  brethren  met 
r  for  a  good  purpose.  They  that  water  others  shall  themselves 
*red.  I  don't  know  a  more  useful  body  of  men  than  local 
rs ;  and  I  may  be  privileged  to  say  a  little  about  them,  having 
the  plan  myself-for  thirty  years,  though  now,  memory  and  body 
I  am  compelled  to  retire,  but  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  work ; 
.  to  do  with  it  with  delight.     My  language  has  been 

**  Let  this  my  latest  hour  employ, 
Till  I  thy  glory  see." 

lot  say  much  to  yon,  for  I  have  not  arranged  my  thoughts,  and  I 
nong  you  a  speckled  bird,  or  as  a  rook  among  jackdaws.  I  dare 
aorrow  it  will  be  told  far  and  wide  that  John  Irving  was  at  what 
«d  a  Reformen^  meeting.     Well,  if  you  could  reform  me,  I  shall 

glad ;  there's  a  good  deal  wants  rubbing  oiF ;  I  have  sometimes 
Iwt^  having  gaided  others,  myself  should  be  a  castaway.  (The 
le  gentleman  here  became  deeply  affected :  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
Mid,  "  Ood  help  you,  brother!')    Thank  you.    Let  me  have  an 

in  yoor  prayers.    I  do  not  hope  to  be  saved  by  them^  but  if  the 
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effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much;  how  much 
more  shall  those  of  a  body  of  men  like  yourselves !  For  my  own  part  I 
pray  that  I  may  walk  with  an  open  hand,  and  be  able  to  use  and  respond 
to  the  words  ot  Jehu  to  Jebonadab,  '^  If  thy  heart  is  right;  as  my  heart  is 
with  thy  heart,  give  me  thine  hand/'     TLoud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  read  an  abstract  ox  the  report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee; and  alluding  to  their  public  meetings,  said — If  it  were  not  for 
those  meetings,  and  for  the  honorary  subscribers  to  the  Association,  they 
would  have  to  cast  off  all  their  old  men,  and  reduce  the  funeral  allowance 
to  some  of  those  who  received  it.  But  having  faith,  they  paid  to  those 
objects  annually  about  £900,  or  the  interest  of  £20,000,  dittwn  from  what 
they  termed  John  Unwin's  bank ;  he  having  been  the  originator  of  the 
idea,  saying,  '<  If  you  will  find  the  old  men,  we  will  find  the  funds.'' 
(Cheers.)  At  first  some  of  the  members  had  been  rather  doubtful,  but 
now  they  had  got  up  their  faith,  and  had  come  to  look  for  that  £900  as 
regularly  as  for  the  interest  of  their  money  in  the  funds.    ^Cheers.) 

Mr.  English,  of  Deptford,  moved  the  first  resolution :  '^  That  the  state- 
ments given  in  the  abstract  of  the  Beport  just  read,  fuUv  show  forth  the 
utility  of  this  association,  and  the  ab^aolute  necessity  that  called  it  into 
existence."  George  Whitfield  had  said  that  he  would  rather  live  by  faith, 
than  by  sight ;  and  it  seemed  John  Unwin  had  caught  some  of  his  spirit. 
(Hear.)  Faith  was  a  very  good  thing  when  it  had  a  nroper  object  to  rest 
upon ;  but  without  that,  it  became  fanaticism.  Their  ooject  waa  good ;  and 
therefore,  they  had  reason  to  believe  their  faith  would  not  be  disappointed. 
The  resolution  spoke  of  the  utility  of  the  association :  he  (Mr.  English) 
supposed  that  it  referred  to  its  peculiarity  ;  and  it  certainly  was  a  queer 
one.  It  was  the  most  difficult  matter  in  the  world  to  get  people  pro- 
perly to  understand  it ;  even  in  Yorkshire— ^and  the  men  there  were 
generally  held  to  be  acute,  business  men — it  was  some  time  before  they 
succeeded  in  enlightening  them  on  it  And  even  amongst  Methodist 
local  preachers  themselves,  there  were  some  to  this  day  who  did  not 
understand  what  it  was.  That  as^ciation  differed  from  almost  all  other 
benevolent  institutions,,  because  it  united  in  itself  the  equitable  with  the 
benevolent    principle.      People  confounded    it    with    clubs    based    on 

Srindples  of  equity ;  but  it  rested  on  a  still  firmer  basis,  and  while  thej 
ad  a  platform  to  stand  upon,  sisters  and  brethren  to  listen  to,  and  a  God 
to  bless  them,  they  were  convinced  that  they  should  never  die  out. 
(Cheers.)  On  its  utility  some  had  said,  *'  Oh,  there's  nothing  in  it,  no 
necessity  for  it;  'tis  but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  whilst  Methodism  itself  is 
a  century  old,  and  we  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.''  Well,  it 
was  a  strano^  argument,  that  because  local  preachers  had,  during  that 
period,  died  in  workhouses,  alone  and  in  poverty,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  that  association  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  a  system ! 
There  was  utility  in  it,  because  it  had  brought  out  facts  that  had  been 
concealed  from  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  last  hundred 
years ;  and  it  brought  these  facts  before  them,  and  told  them  it  was  their 
imperative  duty  to  sustain  such  a  society.  Its  utility,  too, would  appear, 
if  they  considered  the  facts  of  the  Report  What  did  they  think  of 
upwards  of  £2,000  being  spent,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  upon  the 

Siorer  members  of  an  association  only  mustering  some  three  thousand  f 
id  it  not  proclaim  a  fact,  as  to  the  awful  amount  of  poverty  and  sickness 
amongst  that  deserving  body  of  men,  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
from  the  people  ?     Not  only  was  the  support  of  it  a  matter  of  common 
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heoevolence  and  kindness,  but  of  simple  jusftice  towards  a  body  of  men 
who,  perbaf>s,  owed  premature  old  age,  sickness,  and  even  death  itself,  to 
the  toil  which,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  labour,  they  had  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  themselves,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of 
God.  The  resolution  also  referred  to  the  absolute  necessity  there  had 
been  of  raising  such  a  society.  It  came  up,  like  Methodism  itself,  with* 
out  design,  out  of  the  providence  of  Ood.  It  appeared,  too,  at  the  very 
time  it  should  have  done ;  had  it  been  six  months  either  earlier  or  later, 
in  all  probability  it  would  not  have  succeeded  as  it  had  done.  At  the 
very  time  when  they  were  in  danger  of  becoming  scattered  and  separated 
irom  each  other,  Providence  blended  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  love, 
benevolence,  and  compassion.  (Cheers.)  It  was  a  very  strange  associa- 
tion, because  every  individual  in  that  assembly  might  become  members, 
including  the  ladies.  Perhaps  some  of  those  present  would  thank  him 
for  the  hint,  though  he  did  not  know  whether  their  husbands  would. 
But  seriously,  he  hoped  that  a  number  of  their  good  sisters  at  Bristol 
would  aid  them  in  tnis  good  cause ;  and  that  every  one  present  would 
resolve  from  that  hour  to  help  the  association  in  some  form  or  other. 
God  grant  that  they  mi^ht  see  the  prosperity  of  the  society  increasing 
year  by  year,  till  every  Methodist  local  preacher  should  be  united  in  its 
association,  and  the  whole  be  one  loving  and  Christian  brotherhood ;  and 
then,  when  they  got  to  heaven,  they  would  sing  together  the  song  of 
Moses  and  tbe  Lamb,  and  reign  with  him  for  ever !     (Cijeers.) 

Mr.  Unwin,  of  Sheffield,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  spoke  on  the 
subject,  ^*  The  local  preacher  and  his  work,"  and  gave  a  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  himself  came  into  their  ranks.  He  also  urged  the 
claims  of  the  Association  upon  the  meeting,  reminding  them  of  the  saying 
of  Jesus — '^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Birmingham,  moved  tlie  second  resolution: — ^'That 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  care  in  temporal  things  for  the 
welfare  of  the  household  of  faith ;  and  that  it  especially  behoves  all 
Weslejan  Methodists  to  aid  in  supporting  the  poor  and  aged  local 
preachers."     He  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  care  for  its 

Eublic  labourers ;  and  showed  the  advantages  of  the  Association  by  re- 
tting several  instances  of  distress  and  sickness  of  local  preachers,  which 
had  come  under  his  own  personal  observation,  and  had  been  relieved  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

James  Wild,  Esq.,  apologising  to  the  Chairman  for  speaking  somewhat 
out  of  order,  said  that  when  a  young  man  he  was  one  day  walking  with 
a  friend,  and  saw  a  carman  with  a  coal-cart  which,  by  the  unassisted 
power  of  the  horse,  he  was  unable  to  bring  near  enough  to  the  aperture 
down  which  he  wanted  to  shoot  the  coals.  Seeing  the  man's  dilemma, 
he  (Mr.  Wild)  immediately  went  to  the  wheel,  and  exerting  that  strength 
which  he  then  possessed  in  greater  abundance  than  now,  the  desired 
mult  was  speedily  obtained.  ^'  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  carman ;  "  a 
little  help  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  pity."  (Hear,  hear.)  Acting  upon 
that  principle,  .he  (Mr.  Wild)  begged  to  support  the  resolution  oy  the 
paper  which  he  now  handed  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Wild's  support  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  cheque  for  ten  guineas.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Bristol,  seconded  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Benson ;  relating  an  instance  in  which  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  had 
been  compelled  to  apply  for  parochial  relief  to  a  guardian  of  the  poor, 
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who  was  himself  also  a  Wesleyan,  and  a  member  of  the  same  circuit ; 
and  urged  the  meeting  to  remember  that  they  should  all  regard  them- 
selves as  stewards  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  God,  and,  as  such;  required  to 
be  faithful  to  their  trust. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Sharman,  of  Sheffield,  announced  that  he  had  that  day  paid  a 
visit  to  James  Budgett,  Esq.,  and  received  from  him  a  donation  of  £5 
for  the  funds  of  the  institution.     (Cheers.) 

The  collection  having  been  made,  and  the  hymn  of  Christian  brother- 
hood sung,  Mr.  Jebson,  of  Huddersfield,  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
^'That  as  this  Association  has  most  extensive  means  of  dispensing  the 
liberality  of  the  benevolent  throughout  the  land,  and  as  its  officers  are 
freely  chosen,  and  its  accounts  fully  made  public,  it  affords  an  admirable 
means  by  which  the  Methodist  community  may  assist  their  unpaid 
preachers;"  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Bristol,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  cordially  given  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  Doxology  sung ;  and  thus  teroiinated  the  proceedings  of  the  seventh 
aggregate  meeting. 


(^ss^s,  Striptm  |IIttstrati0iis,  ^c. 

MEDITATIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTIN. 
(From  the  Latin,) 

CONCBBIfllfO    OB&CB;    which   man   mat    HAVB    FBOM    god,   THBOUGH   THB 
BLE88EBNB88   OF  BBDBMPTION. 

^  How  greatly  are  we  th^  debtors,  0  Lord,  our  God,  redeemed  with  such  a  vast 
price,  saved  by  so  great  a  gifl,  helped  by  so  glorioas  beneficence.  Oh  I  how  greatly 
art  thou  to  be  reverenced,  to  beloved,  to  be  praised,  honoured,  and  glorified  by  ua 
miserable ;  who  hast  so  loved  us,  so  saved  us ;  thus  sanctified,  thus  raised  us. 
To  thee,  to  wit,  we  owe  all  that  we  can  do,  that  we  live,  that  we  can  delight  in 
thee — all.  For  who  hath  ought  that  is  not  thine  ?  Thou,  O  Lord,  our  God  1 
from  whom  all  sood  thin^  do  proceed,  for  thine  own  sake,  and  thy  holy  name, 
grant  ^  us  thy  blessing ;  that  of  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  may  serve  thee,  and  in 
sincerity  may  please  Siee,  and  every  day  may  render  thee  the  praises  due  for  all 
the  blessings  of  thy  mercy. 

For  we  cannot  otherwise  serve  or  please  thee,  except  of  thy  grace.  For 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  coming  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  nor  the  shadow  of  turning.  O  Lord, 
our  God !  God  holy !  God  good !  God  omnipotent,  and  incomprehensible  by 
nature ;  O  God  !  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  didst  send  from  thy  bosom  tny  beloved  Son,  our  blessed  Lord,  to 
be  our  public  substitute,  to  take  upon  him  our  life,  that  he  might  give  his  own 
for  us ;  and  that  he  might  be,  from  thee  the  Father,  absolute  God ;  and  from 
the  virgin,  perfect  man,  and  so  one  Christ,  eternal  and  temporal ;  immortal  yet 
capable  of  death ;  creature  and  Creator ;  almighty  and  weak  ;  conqueror  and 
conquered ;  upholder  and  sustained ;  shepherd  and  sheep ;  on  earth  mortal, 
and  with  thee  living  for  ever :  promising  the  city  of  life  with  its  blessedness, 
as  he  said  unto  his  disciples — "  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name 
he  will  give  it  you." 

Through  him,  high  priest  and  true  atonement,  the  Good  Shepherd  who 
offered  himself  a  sacrifice,  laying  down  his  life  for  his  flock,  I  beseech  thee  ; 
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through  him  who  sitteth  at  thy  right  hand  and  pleadeth  for  ns,  our  Redeemer 
and  Advocate  ;  for  the  sake  of  his  holiness  and  beneficence,  I  implore  thee,  oh, 
most  merciful,  most  loving,  and  good  God ! — clover  of  men,  that  thou  wouldst 
grant  unto  me,  through  that  thy  Son,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  praise  and 
glorify  thee  with  deep  contrition  of  heart,  with  a  fountain  of  tears,  with  great 
fear  and  trembling ;  oecause  he  whom  thou  hast  given  for  us  is  of  one  sub- 
stance with  thee. 

But  since  the  body,  which  is  infected,  renders  the  mind  heavy,  excite  I  beseech 
thee  my  sluggishness  with  thy  incentives,  and  make  me  earnestly  persevere  in  thy 
precepts  and  praises  day  ana  ni^ht.  Oh  make  my  heart  warm  within  me ;  and 
in  my  meditations  may  the  fire  burn.  And  since  he  thy  only  begotten  Son 
hath  said,  **no  one  cometh  unto  me,  except  the  Father  who  sent  me  draw  him;'' 
and  "  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me;"  I  beseech,  and  as  a  sup- 
pliant ask,  draw  me  ever  to  him,  that  he  at  length  may  lead  me  to  thee ;  there, 
where  he  sitteth  at  thy  right  hand,  where  is  everlasting  life,  everlasting  bless- 
edness ;  where  is  perfect  love  without  fear ;  where  is  eternal  day,  and  one 
spirit  in  all.  Where  is  highest  and  true  security,  and  secure  tranquillity,  and 
tranquil  joy,  and  joyous  happiness,  and  happy  eternity,  and  eternal  blessed- 
ness, and  the  blessea  vision  and  praise  of  thee,  without  end.  Where  thou  with 
him,  and  he  with  thee,  in  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever  and  ever 
livest  and  reignest,  God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

Ruth. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CROSS— ITS  POWER.* 

After  the  world  had  had  space  given  it  to  try  all  the  inventions  of  its  own 
wisdom,  and  all  the  appliances  of  its  own  power — after  it  had  tried  the  effect 
of  the  most  subtle  philosophy,  and  the  strains  of  the  most  thrilling  poetry,  and 
the  appeals  of  the  most  spirit-stirring  eloquence,  to  set*  forth  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  to  lead  men  to  the  love  and  practice  of  it,  and  all  had  been  proved 
in  vain,  then  the  All-wise  introduced  this  simple  but  sublime  agency,  the 
preaching  of  the  cross — the  merely  testifying  to  men  how  God  loved  them,  and 
aent  his  Son  to  die  for  their  sins,  and  this  was  at  once  found  effectual  to 
turn  multitudes  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God. 

But,  as  in  the  Apostle's  days,  so  now,  there  are  some  who  despise  this 
method  of  moving  the  springs  of  moral  action  in  mankind  ;  and,  in  the  pride 
of  their  strength,  and  the  plentitude  of  their  vanity,  they  think  that  they  can 
devise  both  a  wiser  scheme,  and  ap^ly  a  more  effective  asency  for  moralising, 
and  thereby,  as  they  suppose,  saving  mankind,  than  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross.  Hence,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  declares  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptise  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,  they 
substitute  sacraments  in  the  place  of  preaching,  or  they  avail  themselves  of 
some  sensible  means  of  human  invention — such  as  the  exhibition  of  a  material 
cross,  or  the  crucifix— to  work  upon  the  natural  feelings,  instead  of  appealing 
directly  to  men's  hearts  and  consciences,  in  order  to  move  them  to  repentance, 
and  to  turn  to  God  in  all  the  acts  of  pious  devotedness.  Even  if  they  preach 
the  Gospel  at  all,  it  is  with  an  economic  reserve,  thinking,  by  hiding 
some  of  its  more  offensive  doctrines  under  a  bushel,  to  guard  it  against 
abuse. 

Such  is  the  wisdom  of  man  I  He  perverts  even  the  appointments  of  God, 
from  the  idea  that  he  can  devise  more  efficient  agencies  tnan  those  which  He 
has  ordained  for  making  men  moral,  and  elevating  them  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  immortality.  But  the  futility  of  his  schemes,  and  the  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  all  his  efforts,  are  most  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  man 

•From  "Truth's  Conflicts  and  Truth's  Triumphs,"  a  Series  of  Essays  by  Stephen 
Jenoer,  M.  A,  Camberwcll,  (Longinau  and  Co.,)  written  with  great  ability,  and  vigorously 
dlncted  against  the  insidious  theology  of  the  Tractarian  school. 
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neyer  did,  and  never  can,  produce,  b^  all  bis  devices,  expedients,  and  appli- 
ances, such  powerful  and  such  elevating  moral  effects  as  ever  have  been,  and 
still  are,  produced  by  the  simple  preaching  of  the  cross;  so  that  hereby  it  is 
proved  that  '*  the  foolishness  of  God  "  (if  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  must 
be  esteemed  foolishness)  ^*  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  "  (if, 
as  some  think,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  .a  weak  instrument  of  good)  "  ia 
stronser  than  men."  ♦  «  # 

There  ia  a  scenic  preaching  of  the  Cross  which  has  no  more  vital  connection 
with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Cross  than  the  image  of  a  man  in  wax-work  has 
with  the  real  livins  world.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dilate  with  soul-touching 
pathos  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  crucifixion,  and  to  appeal  to  men*s 
feelings  by  exhibiting  the  crucifix  before  them  in  all  its  tragical  forms  of 
interest,  without  ever  bringing  out  and  applying  the  soul-saving  doctrine  which 
it  involves,  or  producing  in  the  hearers  one  pure  spiritual  emotion.  And  the 
strong  tendency  of  the  present  day  seems  to  be  thus  to  substitute  tiJictiHaus  for 
the  true  cross — ^an  ima^e  in  the  place  of  the  reality — an  object  of  sight  for  an 
object  of  faith.  But  pictorial  Christianity,  consisting  only  in  sensible  images, 
and  the  impressions  which  they  produce,  may  cheat  and  delude,  it  can  never 
change  and  renew  men's  hearts.  It  is  Christ  alone  dying  on  the  cross  for  our 
sins — ^it  is  Christ  alone  in  the  all -sufficiency  of  his  merits  to  justify,  and  of  his 
grace  to  sanctify — it  is  Christ  alone  received  into  the  heart  by  faith  as  the  hope 
of  glory, — ^it  is  this  doctrine  alone  which  can  save  the  souls  of  men  ;  or,  indeed 
in  any  decided  manner,  moralise  and  elevate  them. 

That  **  the  cross,**  in  this  sen^e  of  it,  is  capable  of  producing  these  results 
is  certified  to  us  by  the  facts  of  both  past  nistory  and  present.  It  had  to 
contend,  as  we  know,  at  its  first  outset,  not  only  with  i^e-long  systems  of 
philosophy,  but  also  with  the  most  deeply  and  widely  ramified  syrtems  of  vice, 
immoriuity,  and  idolatry.  The  arms  of  rower,  as  well  as  the  jealous  roots  of 
prejudice,  were  intertwined,  and  clung  together  to  protect  the  then  established 
order  of  things.  Men  the  most  distinguished  for  their  genius,  whose  writings 
have  supplied  a  mod^l  of  style  to  all  succeeding  generations,  threw  the  lustre 
of  Uieir  names  over  what  had  thus  received  public  sanction.  Yet  all  the 
systems  of  these  monarchs  of  mind,  jthese  princes  of  philosophy,  fell  before  the 
cross,  like  Dagon  before  the  ark,  although  the  arms  of  empires  were  stretched 
out  to  uphold  them,  and  the  splendours  of  art  were  thrown  around  to  adorn 
them,  and  the  harps  of  poesy  were  struck  to  extol  them.  All,  all  were 
too  weak  to  withstand  the  more  powerful  influence  of  the  cross.  Before 
this,  idol  temples  tottered  and  tumbled  into  the  dust;  the  priests  of 
Paganism  fell  anrighted ;  the  wisest  were  confounded ;  the  most  disputatious 
were  silenced ;  and  all  opponents  being  driven  ofif  the  field,  Christianity,  in 
the  greatness  of  its  strengtn,  was  enabled  to  march,  in  solitary  grandeur,  its 
own  majestic  way.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  that 
declaration  of  God*s  accomplished :  **  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent ;"  and,  as  regards  the  once 
reverenced  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  iuay  now  ask,  ^'  Where  is  the 
wise?  where  is  the  scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?  Hath  not 
Grod  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?  For  after  that  In  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe." 

And  the  Cross  has  been  equally  powerful  in  uprooting  vices  as  in  over- 
turning philosophies.  Sins  of  the  most  odious  kind,  that  were  once  common 
among  men  and  commended,  have  been  banished  from  society,  aiid  there  has 
been  introduced  into  their  homes,  under  the  benign  genius  of  Christianitj,  a 
purity  of  affection  and  a  family  unity  which,  even  in  the  best  days  of  heathenism, 
were  utterly  unknown.  The  ferocity  of  war  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  while 
public  virtue  and  private  friendship  have  become  impressed  with  a  principle  of 
integrity  and  faithfulness,  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice,  which  has  given  them  a 
totally  altered  character.  Men  that  were  once  sunk  in  the  lowest  vices,  and 
abandoned  to  courses  of  action  the  most  alien  to  all  that  was  pure,  and  just,  and 
holy,  have  been  transformed  by  it  into  wholly  new  creatures.    That  such  changes 
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were  effected  by  the  Gross  in  the  first  Ages  of  Christianitj,  we  have  the  testiroony 
of  OrigeD,  one  of  the  earliest  apologists  for  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  following 
unanswered  challenge :—-"  Inquire,''  he  sajs,  "  into  the  lives  of  some  among  us ; 
compare  our  present  and  our  former  course  of  life,  and  jou  will  find  what  im- 
pieties and  impurities  men  were  involTed  in  before  they  embraced  our  doctrines; 
but  since  they  embraced  them,  how  just,  how  grave,  how  moderate,  how  resolute 
they  have  become." 

And  have  we  not  heard  of  similar  changes  wrought  in  our  own  day  by  the 
same  simple  means  ?  What  has  turned  the  fierce  cannibal  New  Zealanders  into 
humane  and  gentle  creatures,  making  them  at  once  kind,  truthful,  and  lionest  ? 
It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Gross  preached  to  them  by  our  modern  apostles. 
No  other  means,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  would  effect  such  a  change — ^no 
other  means  were  in  this  instance  emj^loyed. 

It  is  related  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  that  when  they  first  went  out  to 
Greenland  they  found  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  so  sunken  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  so  dead  to  all  sense  of  religion,  that,  acting  according  to  the 
^ctates  of  human  wisdom,  they  thought  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
evangelise  them,  except  by  teaching  tnem  first  the  most  elemental  principles  of 
theolo^  and  morals.  They  tried  this  plan  for  several  years,  but  all  in  vain ;  no 
improvement  took  place  or  was  produced.  At  last  they  determined  to  preach 
the  €h)6pel  to  them,  just  as  God  had  delivered  it  in  his  word,  and  then  they 
discovered  at  once  that  this  was  indeed  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.** 
Those  who  had  before  continued  unaffected,  impenitent,  and  unconverted,  were 
now  melted  into  penitence,  and  kiudled  intq  godly  love,  and  constrained  to 
obedience,  becoming  at  one  and  the  same  time  moral  and  intelligent,  and 
bringing  forth  in  their  lives  those  lovely  fruits  of  Ghristian  graces  which  are  by 
Jesus  Ghrist,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

¥act»  like  these,  confined  to  no  one  country  or  age,  and  to  no  one  class  or 
order  of  men,  but  witnessed  to,  more  or  less,  among  all,  testify,  beyond  all  ques- 
tioning or  doubt,  to  the  peculiar  potency  of  the  Gross. 

But  in  what^  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  lies  the  secret  of  this  wonderful 
influence  ?  The  philosophy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  Gross  doubtless  lies  in 
this — that  it  makes  its  appeal,  not  to  the  vnderstandings  merely  of  men,  nor  to 
their  mere  animal  sensibilities,  but  direct  to  their  hearts.  It  is  so  exactly  suited 
to  the  felt  requirements  of  man's  fallen  condition ;  it  so  commends  itself  to  the 
conscious  needs  of  a  sin-wounded  conscience ;  it  so  supplies  man  with  just  what 
he  wants  to  inspire  him  with  love  and  confidence  towards  God,  that  it  lays  hold 
of  his  affections,  those  true  springs  of  action,  and  draws  him  with  an  all-over- 
coming power  to  devote  himself  to  God's  service.  All  other  systems  of  doctrine 
address  themselves  to  our  understandings,  but  it  is  not  our  understandings  that 
goTcm  our  conduct,  but  our  feelings.  As  we  fed,  so  we  act.  The  Apostle 
reveals  the  true  secret  of  the  potency  exercised  by  the  cross  when  he  says, — 
"The  iQve  of  Ghrist  constraincth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 
ail,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose 
again.**  (2  Gor.  v.  14,  16.)  In  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gross,  then,  lies  the 
secret  of  human  salvation.  This  m  the  mighty  power  of  God,  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  sinful  weakness  of  man.  This  is  the  rod  of  liis  strength,  whereby  the 
heart  of  man  is  first  subdued  to  obedience,  and  then  strengthened  for  duty. 
Wherever  it  operates  savingly,  it  produces  a  deep  and  entire  change — a  change 
of  heart  resulting  in  a  change  of  life — a  reformation  not  merely  outward  but 
inward — a  reformation  spiritual,  practical,  glorious. 


Whew  Israel  were  bitten  by  the  fiery^  serpents,  they  did  not  look  to  the 
tabernacle  and  its  holy  things,  nor  even  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  stood 
the  cherubim,  and  where  shone  the  glory  of  God ;  for  if  they  had,  they  would 
have  died :  but  they  looked  at  what  God  commanded — at  the  brazen  serpent. 
Just  so  must  we,  who  are  bitten  by  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  look  [not  to 
fastings,  and  penances,  and  services,  nor  even  to  the  fathers,  to  apostolical  ordi- 
nances, or  sacraments,  but]  simply  to  Ghrist. — RoTnaine. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOSEPH 
BEAUMONT,  M.D. 
(Concluded  from  p.  219.) 
Sunday,  the  2l8t  of  January  last, 
had  been  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  ser- 
mons on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
connected  with  Waltham-street  Chapel, 
HuU,and  Dr.  Beaumont  as  the  preacher. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  doctor 
appeared  better  rather  than  worse  than 
he  had  been  for  some  time  previously. 
In  reply  to  a  courteous  inquiry  after 
his  health,  he  had  responded,  ^  Pretty 
well,  thank  Ood."  He  walked  from 
his  residence  to  the  chapel  with  one  of 
his  belored  daughters,  cheerful  and 
happy  in  mind,  appearing  even  more 
erect  and  active  than  usual.  After  a 
little  time  spent  in  the  vestry,  he  en- 
tered the  chapel,  where  a  large  and 
increasing  audience  waited  his  pre* 
sence.  Having  ascended  the  pulpit 
stairs,  and  taken  his  position  before 
the  people,  he  took  the  hymn-book, 
announced  the  316th  hymn,  and,  oass- 
ing  by  the  first  verse,  commencea  the 
.service  by  giving  out  the  two  lines,  in 
tones  and  with  modulations  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  indicative  of  the  emotions 
and  direction  of  his  mind — 

"  Thee,  while  the  first  archangel  sings, 
He  hides  his  face  behind  his  wings—" 

The  congregation  was  rolling  these 
words  in  touching  harmony  upon  the 
air,  and  was  drawing  towaras  their 
close,  when  the  gifted  occupant  of  the 
pulpit  was  observed  to  cast  a  glance 
around,  then  to  stagger,  and  instantly 
fall.  An  involuntary  shudder  and  a 
cry  of  alarm,  intermingled  with  the 
excl^nation— <<The  pulpit  I'*  and  the 
shriek  of  the  agitated  wife,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  instantaneous  rush  of 
several  individuals  up  the  pulpit  stairs, 
and  their  almost  immediate  descent, 
bearing  the  subdued  and  broken  frame 
of  the  sacred  orator  in  the  sight  of  an 
awe-stricken  audience  to  the  vestry. 
All  that  science  could  do  to  restore 
animation  was  attempted,  but  in  vain ; 
the  immortal  spirit  had  made  its 
escape.  Associated  at  the  moment 
in  the  public  assembly  with  the  glories 
and  praises  of  heaven,  whose  magnetic 
power  had  proved  too  strong  for  earth's 


counteractives ;  the  soul  had  yielded  to 
their  attractive  force,  slipped  away  from' 
the  highest  glories  of  the  church  on 
earth,  and  soared  to  the  loftier  glories 
and  purer  joys  of  the  heavenly  temple. 

Solemn  was  the  scene,and  convulsive 
the  shock,  in  that  house  of  prayer, 
when  the  announcement  was  made 
that  Dr.  Beaumont  had  ceased  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  earth.  The  stupefying 
surprise  and  consternation  gave  way  to 
sobs,  groans,  tears,  and  lamentations. 
Vain  was  the  well-meant,  though  ill- 
judged  attempt  to  keep  the  congre- 
gation together.  The  brother  who,  at 
such  a  juncture,  essayed  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  talked  to 
the  wind.  The  people  withdrew  in 
saddened  and  saddening  bewilderment, 
to  tell  the  sad  fact  that  the  beloved 
and  popular  minister  had  died  in  the 
pulpit.  The  sorrowful  intelli^nce 
spread  like  fire  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Hull  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
manv  a  tremulous  pen  transmitted  it 
by  that  evening^s  mail  to  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  solemn  event 
was  soon  extensively  known.  The 
newspaper  press,  both  metropolitan 
and  provincial,  told  and  re-told  the 
afiecting  story,  dwelling  upon  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  departed  as  a  man 
and  as  a  minister,  ana  especially  as  a 
member,  brilliant  though  branded,  of 
the  Weslevan  Methodist  Conference. 
It  was  felt  and  declared  that  in  his 
removal  the  brightest  star  of  the 
Wesleyan  hemisphere  was  extin- 
guished. Though  not  grouped  with 
those  that  formed  its  most  notable 
constellations,  the  blaze  of  his  light 
was  neither  meteoric  nor  cometic ;  he 
moved  in  a  region  of  his  own,  wide 
and  glorious,  diffusing  through  a  vast 
sphere  the  lustre  he  derived  from  the 
Sun  of  Bightcousness  alone. 

Prior  to  his  funeral,  many  who  loved 
or  esteemed  him  paid  a  visit  of  mourn- 
ful respect  to  the  chamber  in  which 
lay  his  precious  remains.  The  body 
was  seen  with  an  expression  of  lovely 
placidity  upon  the  countenance.  Floral 
and  arboreous  emblems  of  immortal 
vitality  decorated  the  apartment;  the 
apparel  in  which  he  stood  when  sum- 
moned hence  was  neatly  folded  up  and 
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loevthebreathlefls  frame;  the 
of  the  sermon  on  Poalm  IxzviiL 
wfak'h  he  had  intended  to  dc- 
vere  placed  there,  with  other 
iitoei;  and  there  filial  affection 
ll^heMiuidwept 
fiitinUj,  January  the  27th,  the 
m  eoiDmitted  to  the  tomb,  in 
lOeemetery.  The  hearse  was 
B^  bj  fire  mourning  coaches, 
iiBf  the  widow  and  family  and 
nal&m  of  the  deceased,  the 
It  BinigteK  of  the  two  circuits 
^lod  other  ministers  and  office- 
I  lee ;  and  bj  several  prirate 
ii^aiid  a  multitude  of  persons 

It  was  preceded  by  several 
I  of  different  denominations, 
thne  and  four  hundred  office- 
of  the  Wesleyan  societies  in 
1  the  principal  members  of  the 
ongregations.  A  large  con- 
lembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
I  to  one  so  highly  ralued. 
Bring  the  gate  of  the  eeme- 

choir  of  Waltham-street 
Kt  the  hearse,  and  sang  part 
1st  hymn  in  the  Wesleyan 

!  a  vuke  divides  the  skv: 
py  are  the  faithful  dead*!' " 

ral  serrice  was  read  at  the 
r  the  Rev.  J.  Lomas.  From 
ing  to  the  ffrare  the  minis- 
tiren  of  the  deceased  attended 
IS  pall-bearers.  The  service 
re  was  read  in  an  impressive 
'  the  Rey.  James  Hargreaves, 
represaible  utterances  of  in- 
oiion  from  many  persons 
5  assembled  multitude.  The 
of  the  inscription  upon  the 
e  was  in  keeping  with  the 
of  him  whom  it  commem- 


BEAUMONT ; 
(ANCJABT  21,  1855,  AQED 
60  TEARS." 

I  following  Friday  eyening 
il  sermon  was  preached  in 
d  in  which  Dr.  Beaumont 
i  lime  for  eternity,  by  the 
Dixon,  of  Liverpool,  from 
i.  24 : — **  An  eloquent  man, 
it/  in  the  ecrtptures.**  The 
faieMitifullj  and  aoeurately 
e  of  n  part  of  Dr.  Beau- 


Bitliffial  ehiracter,  but  only 
•    As  textoally  descriptive, 


therefore,  it  is  inadequate.  Looking, 
too,  at  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 
ccased*8  removal  hence,  it  is  prosaic 
and  tame.  Nevertheless,  it  contains 
two  of  the  principal  bases  of  his  public 
reputation  and  usefulness. 

A  crowded  audience  had  assembled 
considerably  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  commencing  the  service, 
and  many  came  to  the  place,  who 
went  away  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. Dr.  Dixon  handled  his  text 
and  applied  it  with  his  usual  discrimi- 
nativeness  and  ability,  and  then  an 
interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
was  read,  after  which  the  assembled 
multitude  departed,  under  the  feeling 
that,  ''  take  him  for  all  in  all,**  they 
"  ne'er  should  look  upon  his  like 
again."  Such  men  as  he  are  among 
the  rarities  of  the  universe. 

The  nervous  temperament,  and 
consequent  excitability  of  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, combined  with  his  extraordi- 
nary mental  activity,  and  his  excessive 
physical  exertion,  all  but  incessantly 
maintained,  rendered  him  a  martyr 
to  public  duty.  Disease  of  the  heart 
was  manifested  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  by  a  post  mortem  examination  it 
was  ascertained  to  have  been  compli- 
cated and  f4;gravated,  so  as  to  have 
rendered  him  Ion?  liable  at  any 
moment  to  instant  death.  The  only 
surprising  circumstance  is  that  it 
did  not  occur  sooner.  What  he  suf- 
fered during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life,  but  especially  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  God 
alone  can  know.  The  failure  of  his 
health,  the  diminishing  of  muscular 
substance  and  power,  and  other 
symptoms  of  portentous  change,  hud 
been  observed  by  his  friends  with 
deep  concern.  His  indomitable  spirit 
bore  up  under  rapid  and  powerful 
blows,  courting  tod  rather  than  re- 
pose, until  overtaxed  nature  sank, 
too  much  exhausted  for  repose  to  be  of 
lasting  service,  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  mind  overpowered  the  instincts 
and  resources  of  the  body. 

Elegant  in  figure  and  delicate  of 
constitution,  he  yet  was  elastic  and 
energetic;  tenderly  susceptible  and 
exquisitely  sensitive,  he  nevertheless 
was  vigorous  and  impetuous.  His 
nature  was  ardent  and  aspirant,  nobly 
and  worthily  aspirant,  bold,  and 
brave;  but  generous  and  courteous; 
u 
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bearing  the  highest  polish  of  social 
and  religious  cultivation. 

His  features,  like  his  person,  were 
rather  within  than  beyond  the  me- 
dium class.  Not  large,  nor  yet  ver/ 
small ;  but  bearing  a  fine  expression 
of  intelligence,  generosity,  and  kind- 
ness; beautifully  proportioned  withal; 
and  his  whole  countenance  revealing 
a  polished  mind  and  a  large  soul. 

His  voice  was  neither  strong  nor 
weak,  but  ampler  clear,  and  of  musi- 
cbX  compass;  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  distinct,  impressive,  and 
emphatic  utterance.^  Its  tones  were 
full  of  expression,  conveying  to  his 
auditors,  by  a  significant  modulation, 
the  meaning,  and  even  nicest  shade  of 
meaning,  attached  by  his  own  mind  to 
the  language  he  employed.  This  was 
one  of  his  distinctive  peculiarities,  by 
which  he  conveyed  more  than  any 
other  man  could  convey  to  the  mind 
of  an  audience,  and  what  no  possible 
collocation  and  combination  of  mere 
words  could  express.  In  this  unde- 
finable  gift — this  inimitable  command 
of  tone — ^lay  a  charm  that  chained  and 
entranced  all  classes  of  mind.  It  was 
th<^  vehicle  of  such  an  intercommuni- 
cation of  thought  and  feeling  between 
the  speaker  and  his  hearers,  as  gave 
the  former  a  complete  mastery  over 
the  latter,  and  atiforded  them  the 
highest  delight. 

valueless,  however,  would  have 
been  this  gift,  if  there  had  not  been 
material  for  its  use.  It  dealt  with 
thoughts  of  the  highest  order,  truths 
and  &cts  of  the  purest,  noblest,  most 
elevated  and  glorious  nature.  It  took 
up  thoughts  from  the  mind  of  God, 
imbedded  in  the  written  word,  and 
facts  in  the  history  of  redemption, 
and  presented  them  fresh  from  the 
prayerful  and  sanctified  meditations 
of  the  preacher's  own  mind,  and  warm 
with  the  broodings  of  his  own  heart 
and  the  hallowing  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  That  was  the  secret  of 
the  encnantment  of  his  oratory,  and 
that  the  talismanio  lock  of  his 
•strength. 

When  Dr.  Beaumonthad  to  occupy 
the  pulpit,  the  burden  of  souls,  and 
the  Durden  of  truth  lay  upon  his 
spirit,  and  pressed  upon  him  with 
solemn  weight.  He  walked  with 
measured  steps  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship^   in   which    he    was    about  to 


officiate,  absorb^  in  the  < 
tion  of  the  subject  he  was  intend 
to  treat,  holding  by  the  arm  of  a 
friend,  and  his  eyes  withdrawn  from 
surrounding  obiects  and  fixed  upon 
the  ground.  With  an  air  of  solemnity 
he  ascended  the  pulpit,  closed  his 
eyes  as  he  knelt  or  bowed  forwards 
to  invoke  the  help  he  needed  from  on 
high,  then  seated  himself  for  a  minute 
or  two,  took  the  hymn-book,  fotmd 
his  hymns,  rose,  stood  erect,  looked 
thoughtfully  round  upon  his  audienee, 
announced  the  opening  hymn,  and 
proceeded  with  the  service.  In  prayer 
there  was  a  feeling  after  God,  and  m 
pleading  for  grace,  bo&  for  himself 
and  his  hearers,  a  struggling  into 
light,  life,  and  power,  and  a  rising 
into  gracious  emotion.  He  would 
then  read  the  word  of  God  in  his 
own  distinct  and  impressive  manner, 
and  under  the  singing  of  the  second 
hymn  rise  to  a  state  of  high  feeling;, 
and  sometimes,  to  strong  excitemoat. 
The  singinff  over,  his  congregation 
would  wait  in  breathless  suspense. the 
reading  of  his  text,  the  mode  of 
uttering  it  generally  indicating  the 
state  of  his  own  mind,  and  suppl^ring 
a  foretaste  of  what  was  forthcoming. 
Then  came  the  sermon :  not  a  surface^ 
skimming  of  things, — ^not  a  clock- 
work detail  of  common-place  matters, 
— not  a  string  of  oft- told  beads,  much 
less  an  efiusion  of  extemporised  volu- 
bility, with  little  order  and  less 
solidity:  but  an  out -gushing  of 
Sublime  truth ;  pondered,  tested, 
grasped,  and  appropriated  truth; 
clothed  in  the  drapery  of  science, 
history,  and  poetry;  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  mcest  and  most  dplicate 
precision,  either  accumulating  in  force 
or  softening  into  the  finest  shades  of 
meaning,  as  occasion  required,  by 
adding  epithet  to  epithet ;  and  poured 
upon  the  audience  with  all  the  soul 
and  energy  that  accompany  vital  con- 
victions and  conscious  power. 

To  hear  him  in  his  loftiest  mood 
was  to  revel  in  an  ooean  of  sublimity 
and  beauty,  to  be  borne  upon  a  billow 
of  emotion,  or  to  soar  into  a  firmament 
of  glory.  But  it  was  not  idways  so^ 
Like  all  other  men,  he  varied.  His 
pulpit  efforts  were  modified  by  the 
topic  treated,  the  state  of  his  own 
mmd,  the  weather,  the  character  of 
his  auditory,,  the  circumsttfnoQs  and 
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aasocIationB  out  of  which  he  had  eone 
into  immediate  dutj,  the  events  or  the 
da^,  and  other  causes.  Such  causes 
afiect  the  ministrations  of  every  man. 
When  Dr.  Beaumont,  therefore,  felt 
not  his  usual  liberty,  his  efforts  were 
somewhat  laboured,  and  occasionally 
ungraceful,  arising  from  that  internal 
force  that  was  pent  up,  and  sought 
Vent. 

Upon  the  platform  he  had  more 
playfulness  and  humour  than  it  was 

S^ssible  he  should  have  in  the  pulpit, 
e  had  less  weight  upon  him,  felt 
more  buoyancy,  and  allowed  himself 
more  extemporaneous  spontaneity. 
But  never  was  he  trifling,  vulgar,  or 
coarse.  He  could  not  be  so.  Iliese 
were  all  foreign  to  him.  A  few  lead«- 
m^  and  appropriate  thoughts  were 
lodged  in  his  mind,  which  he  launched 
and  foUowed  out  more  or  less  co- 
piously, illustrating  them  by  allusions 
and  references  to  philosophy,  politics, 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  whatever  suited 
his. purpose,  but  always  maintaining 
the  utmost  elegance,  delicacy,  and  re-> 
finement, — and  directing  everything 
to  the  grand  aim  of  his  afe — the  pro- 
motion of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  spi- 
ritual edifying  of  men. 

Beli^ous  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  obtained  his  sym- 
pathy, and|  as  far  as  practicable,  his 
advocacy.  Chapels,  schools,  foreign 
missions,  town  missions,  tract  societies, 
sick  societies,  Protestant  associations, 
and  others,  were  assisted  by  collections 
after  sermons,  lectures,  and  speeches 
delivered  by  him.  Every  Protestant 
denomination  was  welcome  to  his  ser- 
vices, so  far  as  it  was  practicable  to 
render  them ;  and  many  of  them  re- 
ceived them ;  for  he  possessed  a  catho- 
lic heart,  and  could  no  more  shut  up 
himself  within  his  own  denomination, 
than  he  could  pin  his  mind  down  to 
one  idea. 

The  amount  of  labour  done  by  him 
was  astonishing,  accomplished  only  by 
extraordinary  arrangements  and  enorta 
in  travelling.  To  reach  home  late  at 
night  from  one  journey,  and  quit  it 
again  early  in  the  morning  fur  another 
in  an  opposite  direction,  was  no  unu- 
sual circumstance ;  and  sometimes, 
after  thp  exhausting  labours  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  would  sit  up  alone,  with- 
out goine  to  bed  at  all,  that  he  might 
quietly  slip  away,  to  start  by  an  early 


train  to  a  distant  place,  in  order  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  urged  upon  him 
by  friends  who  little  knew  the  large 
sacrifice  of  needed  comfort  and  rest 
which  he  had  to  make  for  their  grati- 
fication, and  the  promotion  of  some 
favourite  object. 

In  the  social  circle,  when  public 
duty  had  been  discharged,  and  its  bur- 
den cast  off,  his  vivacity  and  elasticity, 
humour  and  amenity,  threw  a  charm 
and  an  attraction  around,  which  ren- 
dered his  society  a  luxury,  and  won 
the  affection  and  homage  of  all  who 
shared  the  privilege  of  his  presence. 
His  delight  was  to  make  all  happj 
about  him,  appearing  in  general  emi- 
nently happy  himself.  Wherever  he 
found  the  frankness  of  genuine  friend- 
ship, there  he  threw  ofi*  restraint,  and 
exhibited  all  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  his  character. 

His  conversational  powers,  like  his 
pulpit  talents,  were  of  the  highest 
order.  There  were  few  subjects  of 
which  he  had  not  a  general  knowledge, 
and  many  with  which  he  had  as  large 
and  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  is  or- 
dinarily attainable.  His  intimacy  with 
the  radical  sources  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  words,  enabled  him  on  all  occasions, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  to' 
express  himself  with  a  delicacy  of  pre- 
cision to  which  very  few  men  are  able 
to  attain,  whilst  the  liveliness  of  his 
fancy  conferred  the  additional  power 
of  embodying  a  volume  of  meaning, 
sometimes,  in  a  single  metaphor.  The 
buoyancy  of  his  spirit  when  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  pulpit  duty,  touched 
the  resources  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
opened  the  well-springs  of  his  soul, 
and  sent  forth  a  perpetual  stream  of 
mingled  pleasantry  and  goodness,  pure 
as  it  was  sprightly,  and  elevating  as  it 
was  expansive.  To  be  one  in  the 
circle  on  such  occasions,  was  a  privi- 
lege indeed. 

Upon  his  domestic  character  we  re- 
frain from  offeriug  any  remarks.  A 
volume  of  memoirs  by  his  eldest  son, 
Joseph  Beaumont,  Esq.,  barnster,  is 
in  course  of  preparation.  Filial  love 
and  reverence  is  entitled  to  the  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  that  sacred 
g*ound.  We  will  only  say  that  Dr. 
eaumont  held  his  family  in  his  heart, 
and  that  he  was  the  object  of  their 
complete  affection,  admiration,    and 
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Yeneration.  We  rejoice  that  his  me^ 
moirs  are  in  hands  so  competent,  and 
trust  they  will  obtain  the  extensive 
circulation  to  which  they  will  be 
entitled. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Beaumonfs  elo- 
quence sometimes  brought  him  audi- 
tors from  beyond  the  sphere  of  ordi- 
liary  life.  At  Londonderry,  in  Ire- 
land, when  opening  a  new  cnapel,  one 
of  the  Irish  bishops  heard  him  preach, 
and,  after  listening  attentively  to  the 
discourse,  officiated  as  a  collector. 
At  a  later  period  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  a  Bible  Society,  under  the 
presidency  of  that  eminent  statesman, 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  who, 
at  the  close,  went  up  to  him,  and  cor- 
dially shaking  him  by  the  hand,  said, 
**  I  am  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance.**  The 
baronet  afterwards  asked  another  in- 
dividual where  the  doctor  was  ac- 
customed to  officiate,  as  though  de- 
sirous of  hearing  so  gifled  a  minister's 
preaching. 

It  often  happened  that  he  found 
.hin^self  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  condenser  upon  his  subject  when 
preaching,  to  prevent  its  expanding 
beyond  the  dimensions  that  quadrate 
with  the  time  custom  has  allotted  to 
the  public  service  of  religion.  He  was 
once  about  to  do  this,  when  preaching 
in  Oldham  Street  Chapel,  Manchester, 
at  the  Conference  of  1841,  on  a  Sab- 
bath forenoon.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  clock  struck 
twelve.     He  had  scarcely  risen  to  the 

E roper  mastery  of  his  subject  and  of 
is  own  feelings,  when  he  remarked, 
"  But  I  suppose  I  must  conclude,  as 
our  time  is  nearly  gone."  The  con- 
ffregation,  entranced  by  his  discourse 
m  a  degree  of  which  he  was  not  aware, 
was  not  prepared  for  that.  Instantly 
the  cry  was  heard  from  diflerent  parts 
of  the  chapel,  "  Gro  on,  go  on  1"  A 
magnetic  thrill  went  through  the 
place.  The  preacher  felt  its  power, 
and  responded,  "  I  will  eo  on  then,  at 
your  bidding :"  and  on  he  went-,  ex- 
patiating on,  "O  Lord,  revive  thy 
work,*'  until  one  o'clock,  all  coun- 
tenances disclosing  an  inward  delight 
which  words  could  not  have  expressed. 
The  constitutional  sensitiveness  of 
Dr.  Beaumont,  and  his  fine  percep- 
tion of  propriety,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  brook  grossness  and 


rudeness^  Open  honesty  and  fidelity 
he  could  appreciate,  but  boorishness 
and  cunning  he  loathed  and  repelled. 
He  thoroughly  loved,  we  might  say 
passionatehf  loved  justice  and  candour ; 
and  therek>re  as  thoroughlv  detested 
double-dealing,  trickenr,  ana  intrigue. 
Sycophants  he  regarded  with  con* 
tempt  and  disdain.  He  could  readily 
read  their  character,  however  dis- 
guised ;  and  when  such  wanted  his  M 
they  had  generally  to  seek  it  through 
the  lips  of  men  of  honester  breast  We 
will  not  chronicle  the  shifting  and 
shuffling  of  shoals  of  small-souled 
time-servers,  who  tried  their  best  to 
cast  a  shade  over  him  when  he  refused 
to  place  his  own  conscience  in  the 
hands  of  others.  We  have  seen  and 
known  enough  to  make  us  loathe  the 
whole  genus.  It  is  a  relief  to  our 
feelings,  and  indeed  a  high  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  advent  of  the 
Rev.  John  Lomas  to  the  chair  of  Con- 
ference was  marked  by  a  different 
bearing  towards  the  doctor  from  what 
had  been  shown  for  several  previous 
years.  Free  from  the  taint  of  mo- 
roseness  and  fanaticism,  that  gentle- 
manly Christian  and  distinguished 
minister  treated  him  with  consider- 
ate courtesy  and  brotherly  kindness, 
a  course  which  was  not  without  effect 
upon  others  of  inferior  mind  and  po« 
sition. 

During  that  period  of  his  connex- 
ional  life  which  immediately  follow- 
ed the  severe  proceedings  of  1849, 
he  was  much  pressed  by  different 
parties  to  abandon  his  connexion  with 
Methodism.  Various  arguments  were 
urged  upon  him,  and  in  two  instances 
at  least,  argument  was  backed  by 
tempting  inducements,  one  from  the 
north,  the  other  from  the  south  of  the 
island,  to  join  the  ranks  of  congrega- 
tional nonconformity.  But  no  offer 
could  induce  him  by  his  own  volun- 
tary act  to  abandon  the  body  with 
which  he  had  ever  been  united. 
All  the  fibres  of  his  heart  were 
intertwined  with  the  Wesleyan  people 
and  their  institutions;  and  to  have 
severed  himself  from  them  would 
have  been  to  sever  himself  from  many 
of  the  most  vital  elements  of  his  social 
and  religious  life.  His  resolve  was  to 
abide  where  he  was  so  long  at  it  might 
be  possible  to  do  so  with  a  good  con- 
science. 
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It  lias  b6eA  stated  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  that  Dr.  Beaumont  never 
published  any  product  of  his  pen.  This 
IS  a  mistake.  He  published  *'  An  Ad- 
dress on  the  death  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,*' 
in  1832;  '« Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Tatham,  late  of  Nottingham,**  a  volume 
of  more  than  400  pages,  in  1 838 ;  and, 
we  believe,  a  lecture  or  two ;  but  of 
the  latter  fact  we  are  not  certain,  as 
others  may  have  surreptitiously  pub* 
lished  what  he  had  delivered. 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  had 
known  and  loved  him  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  had  cor- 
responded with  htm  occasi<mally  dur- 
ing the  whole  term  of  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  often  heard  him 
preach  and  speak,  listening  to  his  in- 
structions, his  expositions,  his  descrip- 
tions, and  his  appeals;  his  outpourings 
of  eloquence  and  of  oratory,  with 
great  delight.  He  had  held  with  him 
many  confidential  conversations;  he 
knew  him  well.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  describe  him  faithfully,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  though  with  con« 
scious  inadeauacy.  He  has  done  what 
he  could,  and  what  he  has  done  he  now 
commits  to  the  blessing  of  God  and 
the  candour  of  the  reader.  We  be- 
lieve Dr.  Beaumont  was  not  under- 
stood by  many  of  his  brethren,  and 
some  of  their  mostattached  supporters. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  was,  by  nature, 
too  liberal-minded  for  his  position,  too 
independent  of  spirit  for  his  ecclesi- 
astical connections.  Had  he  been  more 
pliable,  more  priestly,  more  pitiless  to- 
wards offenders;  less  tender,  less 
faithful  to  his  own  convictions,  less 
conservative  of  the  flock  of  which  he 


was  constituted  an  overseer; — in  a 
word,  had  he  been  able  to  say, 
"My  frH  principle  is  to  stand 
well  with  my  brethren,**  instead 
of  aiming  above  aU  to  stand  well 
with  the  one  and  only  "  Chief  Shep- 
herd,** his  path  might  have  been 
less  thorny  than  it  was,  and  hb  life 
might  possibly  not  have  been  cut  off 
so  early  as  it  was.  Connexional  ho- 
nours might  have  been  heaped  upon 
him,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
death  in  the  newspaper  enjoying  the 
confidence  and  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference, have  been  attended  with  ty- 
pographical tokens  of  mourninj^.  The 
pulpits  of  chapels  opened  by  him,  and 
m  which  he  had  pleaded  the  cause  of 
trustees,  might  then  have  been  clothed 
in  black,  and  sermons  in  honour  of  his 
memory  have  been  preached  in  them 
by  dignified  divines.  But  what  com- 
pensation could  all  that  have  been  to 
nim  for  the  blood  of  souls,  the  wreck 
of  churches,  the  blight  of  conscience, 
and  the  frown  of  God  ? 

He  is  gone.  And  never  was  a  de- 
parture more  like  an  apotheosis  than 
was  his.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight, 
he  had  kept  the  faith.  He  had  called 
men  to  the  gospel  feast,  he  had  set  be- 
fore them  "the  bread  of  God  that 
came  down  from  heaven,"  he  had 
shown  them  how  to  feed  thereon  and 
live.  He  had  gathered  souls  to  Jesus, 
he  had  not  scattered  and  driven  them 
away.  Many  of  them  have  welcomed 
him  into  everlasting  habitations,  and 
many  will  follow  him  thither.  May 
friends  and  foes,  reconciled  and  saved, 
meet  him  there.    Amen. 

B. 
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AN  OLD  VILLAGER'S  RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 

CHAPTER  ▼. — CHARITT  NEVER  FAILETH. 

That  was  not  merely  a  truth,  but  a 
poetic  gem  of  exceeding  beauty  which 
fell  from  the  inspired  Psalmist's  lips, 
when  he  callea  children  "  olive- 
branches.*'  Are  they  not  chosen 
peacemakers  ?  The  Heavenly  Dove— 
the  Holy  Paraclete,  although  often 


grieved  and  urged  to  depart,  retnms 
again  and  again,  and  sometimes  drops 
into  our  bosoms  these  pledges  of  God*8 
goodwill,  and  unconscious  promoters  of 
brotherlv  love,  to  remind  us  that  God 
has  neitner  forgotten  nor  forsaken  this 
great  solitary  ark  of  a  world. 

The  mild  and  genUe  influences  un- 
consciously exerted  by  children  in 
melting  down,  the  icy  walls  of  pre- 
judice and  custom  were  felt  in  no 
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smali  measure  at  a^  large  Sunday- 
school  feast  conyened  by  Mr.  Hartnell 
in  his  own  fields.  Sereral  schools. 
Episcopalian,  Independent,  Wesleyan, 
&c.,  were  brought  together  at  that 
hapny  meeting ;  and  while  the  grown- 
up Doys  and  girls,  commonly  called 
men  and  women,  were  doing  their  best 
to  interest  and  gratify  the  litUe  ones, 
they  themselves  were  brought  into 
such  a  good  fellowship  as  they  little 
anticipated. 

**  Didn't  people  say  unkind  things  ?** 
Of  course  they  did.  Was  e?er  a  great* 
hearted  man  known,  from  the  days  of 
Noah  to  the  present  moment,  who  wag 
not  pelted  by  ridicule,  and  barked  al 
by  impudence  ?  Yes,  there  were 
plenty  of  **  good-natured"  people,  im* 
mensely  wise  and  prudent  in  their  own 
estimation,  who  could  not  help  ima« 
gioing  this,  and  could  not  avoid  saying 
that,  and  were  really  compelled  to 
suppose  the  other,  and  consequently 
considered  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
consult  their  gossips  on  the  **  signs  of 
the  times,"  and,  by  featly  insinuating 
the  smooth  wed^  of  prejudice  wher* 
ever  a  cranny  of  covetousness  was  to 
be  found,  effect  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  mischief  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time. 

A  goodly  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men assembled  at  the  parsonage,  in- 
eluding  Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  Ridley,  and 
several  friends  like-minded.  Mr. 
Hartnell  was  so  happy — so  Aill  of  life 
— so  kind  and  thoughtful,  making  no 
invidious  distinction  between  paHies, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and 
to  be  paying  particular  attention  to 
everybody. 

In  the  evening,  the  life  of  Widow 
Bumleigh  furnished  matter  for  much 
profitable  and  animated  conversation. 
The  widow's  remains,  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  been  carried  to  the  viUage 
churchyard. 

Jlfr.  H. — ^If  I  were  asked  to  give  the 
moral  of  her  lifb  in  three  words,  I 
would  do  so  in  the  language  of  Paul — 
*«  Charity  never  fiaileth."  I  do  not 
think  that  Christianity,  so-called,  worth 
a  straw,  which  does  not  aim  at  holiness 
of  life  iHiile  it  inottlcates  the  other 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  il.— I  agree  with  you,  rir;  and 
during  many  years  of  pastoral  life  I 
have  had  abundant  opportmiities  of 
testing  Christ's   new  commandment. 


^Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you."  I  am  an  old  man,  and,  as  yoi| 
see,  my  scanty  locks  ore  rivalling  the 
fleecy  clouds  m  whiteness,  but  I  have 
met  with  no  other  effectual  antidote  to 
the  spirit  of  prejudice  and  the  lore  &t 
mastery.  Obedience  to  tiiis  cemmand 
would  render  nugatory  everything  im- 
perfect and  of  a  cmngerous  tendency  in 
most  ecclesiastical  constitutions ;  while 
disobedience  ta  it,  or  culpable  neglect 
of  it,  infallibly  breeds,  as  we  too  plainly 
see,  disorder,  tumult,  erupUon,  and 
separation,  in  those  whieh,  by  their 
simplicity,  seem  the  best  guarded  of 
any.  I  do  not  wonder  that  St.  John 
died  wliiiq>ering— ^My  dear  children, 
love  one  another.'* 

Mr.  JBtVi.— Most  tme  is  it  thai 
ehari^^  never  faileth.  In  the  fire  of 
youthful,  eager  ambition,  I  have,  in 
former  days,  devised  many  visionary 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  and  social 
improvement,  but  I  now  stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  God,  and  am  per- 
fectly content  if  the  spirit  of  truth 
breathe  that  grand  lesson  of  love  into 
the  hearts  of  my  people ;  for  I  consider 
the  spirit  ci  love  to  be  the  soul  of 
progress,  and  without  that  soul  all  the 
appliances  of  a  Christian  church  are 
but  the  prostrate  limbs  of  a  dead  body. 

Mr.  H. — ^It  is  continually  occurring 
to  my  mind  that  our  numerous  schemes 
for  the  social  welfare  of  our  fellow 
creatures  fail  for  want  of  the  true 
leaven  of  love.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Widow  Burnleigfa*s,  that  true  charity 
to  mankind  grows  up  only  in  one  soU 
— ^love  to  Ckw.  Certainly  no  conven- 
tionalities can  nullify  thai  foundation  i 
yet  how  prone  we  are  to  i^ake  th# 
word  of  God  of  no  effect  by  our  tra- 
ditions! 

Mr.  B.  T  consider  myself  indebted 
to  the  widow  for  some  of  my  clearest 
notions  of  the  nature  and  exercise  of 
benevolence.  Dear  soul!  she  would 
have  shrunk  within  herself  if  she  had 
known  bow  sedulously  I  marked  he^ 
noiseless  deeds  of  charity,  and  endea- 
voured to  copy  her  spirit. 

Mr.  Bid. — Never,  I  think,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  command — **  Give  alms 
of  such  things  as  re  have,** — better 
illustrated  in  numble  life  than  in  her 
history.  She  gave  evidence  of  loving 
her  neighbour  as  herself,  not  by 
iving  the  refuse  of  her  luxuries— 
for  luxuries  she  had  none — ^but  by 
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oootenting  herself  with  mere  neces- 
saries, and  sharinor  even  them  with 
the  suffering  and  the  distressed.  This, 
indeed,  is  charity  which  bears  the 
marks  of  divine  coinage — ^brotherly 
love  c^  a  trnlv  Christian  stamp. 

Mr,  ^.-^Undoubtedly  thonsands 
contributed  towards  benevolent 
agencies  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  respectable  name,  and 
thousands  more  purchase  influence  in 
society,  and  power  over  the  poor  in 
the  same  way.  The  deplorable  igno- 
rance and  servile  habits  of  the  lower 
classes  in  some  districts,  create  a 
serious  bar  to  co-operation  with  them 
in  efforts  made  to  amend  their  condi- 
tion ;  but  I  must  confess  I  consider 
that  verv  ignorance,  in  some  measure, 
the  result  of  a  steady  purpose  on  the 
part  of  many  of  theur  superiors  to 
keep  them  in  a  serf-like  state  of  ser- 
vitude, mental  inferiority,  and  unli- 
mited social  subserviency.  They  are, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  systematically 
robbed  of  some  oi  their  choicest 
rights  and  privileges.  The  just  re- 
ward of  their  labour  is  withheld  from 
them  until  their  merciful  pastors  and 
masters  are  compelled  to  refund  an 
infinitesimal  pittance  in  the  shape  of 
afans,  but  not,  alas!  until  nearly  all 
enjoyment  of  life  is  past,  and  the 
trodden  down  being,  who  might 
have  been  nourished  up,  matured,  and 
ripened  into  real  manhood,  is  just 
tottering  into  the  grave. 

ifr.  Rid. — Jonathan  Timble,  to 
whose  ffood  sense  our  little  band  at 
BodwelT  owes,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod, 
much  of  its*  stability,  was  exhorting 
our  people,  the  other  night,  in  his 
homely  way,  to  mind  how  they 
went  to  work  in  labouring  foi; 
the  good  of  their  neighbours,  and 
naturally  enough  referred  to  our 
friend  Mrs.  Bumleigh's  discrimina- 
tion as  an  illustration  of  the  principle. 
He  said,  she  was  very  much  like  the 
blessed  Saviour,  who  never  cast  pearls 
before  swine;  ^* never  gave  away  a 
blessing  without  seeing  what  that 
blessing  was  going  to  do;"  and  he 
showed  very  ably,  trom  scriptural  and 
from  living  examples,  that  every  act 
should  have  its  special  mission. 

Mr.  B.— Yes,  Christ  has  left  us  a 
pattern  which  shows  us  that  the  most 
intense  and  universal  love  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  discriminating 


love.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Christ 
imparting  instruction  without  educa- 
tion ;  or  education  without  instruc- 
tion; nor  can  we  imagine  him  per- 
forming many  of  his  mighty  works 
where  there  is  inveterate  unbelief;  or 
bestowing  his  peculiar  gifts  where 
there  is  no  aptitude  to  receive  and 
use  them  aright,  and  no  sympathetic 
heart  to  be  grateful  for  them. 

Mr.  J5:— Most  true.  The  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  is  but  ill  understood 
by  those  who  are  too  indolent,  too 
hasty,  or  too  thoughtless  to  take  pains 
enough  to  adapt  their  conversation, 
their  gifts,  their  instruction,  to  the 
recipients  of  them.  Some  of  the 
books  and  tracts  circulated  by  visitors 
are  only  fit  for  the  mature  Christianas 
closet,  and  yet  are  constantly  bein? 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  profane  and 
the  formalist.  Many  a  deluded  wretch 
has  thus  been  made  familiar  with  the 
shibboleth  of  religious  experience, 
and  has  been  encouraged  to  talk 
glibly  of  what  he  never  felt.  Not  a 
few  relidous  publications  are  held  in 
deservedly  low  estimation  by  the 
intelligent  working  man  on  account 
of  their  affected  condescension  to  his 
supposed  ignorance  and  low  estate. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tales  and 
^dialogues"  issuing  from  the  *' gen- 
teel" press  contains  miserably'  dis- 
torted views  of  a  working  man  s  life, 
intellect,  and  capabilities.  The  clever 
mechanic,  the  artisan,  ay,  and  thou- 
sands of  labourers  also,  turn  away 
with  disgust  from  the  paltry  silk  and 
satin  pictures  of  cott^e  life  written 
by  kind  ladies  and  foolish  gentlemen 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were 
writing  about.  I  have  learned  these 
things  from  personal  observation ;  for 
I  have  lodged  unknown  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor  in  order  that  I  might 
know  what  they  are,  and,  conse- 
quently, learn  the  better  what  they 
need. 

Mr,  B, — ^You  are  in  advance  of  me 
there,  brother. 

Mr,  Bid — I  have  observed  that  such 
misguided  zeal  as  that  you  have  de- 
scribed, is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  social  feeling  and  mutual  confidence 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Mr,  B, — ^There  was  one  particular 
in  which  the  widow  was  but  ill  under- 
stood, I  fancy,  by  those  who  knew  her 
in  former  years,  but  which  seems  to 
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me  admirablj  to  illuBirate  tbe  wisdom 
of  true  charity.  Her  husband  was  a 
gaming,  drinking  fellow  until  within 
the  last  year  of  his  life ;  and  she  never 
suffered  him  to  touch  a  penny  of  her 
money,  but  would  merely  give  him  a 
meal  now  and  then  when  he  chose  to 
come  for  it.  He  was  a  clever  work- 
man at  his  trade,  but  the  dice  were 
BO  many  devib  to  him :  he  spent  all 
his  money  upon  himself,  but  wandered 
about  like  a  vagabond.  He  told  me 
when  I  used  to  visit  him,  that  he  has 
frequently  met  at  his  wife's  house 
some  poor  woman  whose  husband  he 
had  been  gaming  with,  or  some  scantily 
clothed  child  whose  father  he  had  rob- 
bed by  means  of  the  gamester's  '*  fair- 
play  :*  and  that  while  his  wife  seemed 
to  think  nothing  too  good  for  them^  she 
never  gave  him  anything  but  bare 
necessaries.  She  would  look  at  him 
with  a  most  intense  sorrow  graven 
upon  her  countenance,  and  sav^ 
•*  George,  you  know  why  I  do  this?" 
He  knew  that  the  very  ^^reatness  and 
purity  of  her  love  for  iiim  would  not 
suffer  her  to  wink  At  his  iniquities,  or 
to  encourage  his  virtual  dishonesty 
and  his  intemperate  habits.  This  peru 
severing  consistency  on  her  part  won 
from  him  a  strange  kind  of  confidence, 
of  which  he  said,  **  I  was  altogether  a 
wild  *  beast,  but  when  sober  I  lived 
under  a  holy  enchantment,  and  could 
not  shake  off  the  mysterious  influence 
which  my  wife  exerted  over  me.  The 
law  gave  me  power  to  daim  her  goods 
— all  of  them  dearly  earned  by  herself 
— and  to  break  up  her  home  by  in- 
stallinff  myself  in  it,  and  selling  off 
every &ing  it  contained  to  gratify  my 
ruling  passion;  but  ifl  had  been  indined 
BO  to  do,  I  could  not  have  done  it.  I 
never  entered  her  presence  widiout 
feeling  her  great  superiority,  and  beinff 
abashed  at  my  own  degradation ;  and 
although  drawn  to  her  again  and  again 
by  a  wonderinff  stupid  admiration,  I 
felt  rdieved  w&en  I  shrunk  away  from 
her  dwelling,  and  hid  myself  from  her 
sight."  Poor  fdlow,  he  died,  after  a 
long  illness,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 
8he  had  supported  him  and  nursed  hina 
through  it  ail ;  and  he  told  me  with 
tears  of  penitence  and  delight  that 
they  had  been  living  their  courtship 
all  over  again,  and  tlds  time  to  better 
purpose  than  before,  ^  for  now,"  said 
ne,  '^we  are  both  grafted  into  the 


true  vine,  and  nothing  can  separate 
us." 

Mr,  H. — ^This  is  enough  to  make  us 
exclaim  with  Labanius,  **0h,  what 
excellent  wives  the  Christians  havel** 

Mr,  BicL-^A  thousht  has  juststruck 
me.  I  will  ask  our  friends  to  place  a 
little  tablet  upon  the  chapd  pulpit, 
bearing  the  motto,  ^^Oharitff  never 
faileth,"  So  lonjj^  as  they  make  it 
their  watchword  m  heart  and  life,  I 
fear  neither  the  malice  of  foes  nor  the 
infirmities  of  friends. 

Mr.H. — ^Doso;  and  may  God  write 

it  upon  all  our  hearts! 

♦  •  •  *  ♦ 

Rodwell,  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hartnell,  has  seen  many  changes,  and 
although  its  dissenters  have  prospered, 
its  churchmen  have  endured  a  great 
fight  of  afiiictions.  Htrelinffs  have 
stood  where  the  man  of  God,  fresh 
from  the  doset,  fresh  from  heaven, 
used  to  stand.  The  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of 
the  atonement,  have  been  merged  in  a 
merdy  human  mediatorshtp  and  a 
priestly  administraUon.  Whether  the 
state  church  and  her  prayer-book  have 
not  paved  the  way  for  the  trampling 
of  unhdy  feet  in  the  sanctuary  is  a 
question  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  f 
but  at  present,  Rodwdl  diurch  can 
no  longer  say,  '^How  beautiful  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings."  Instead  of  the  pure  li^ht  of 
truth,  candles  which  are  never  lighted 
are  placed  upon  a  recently-erected 
altar — an  altar  sacred  to  ^  unbloody 
sacrifices!"  Chaff  in  the  shape  of  the 
Fathers,  the  teachinffs  df  our  Holy 
Mother  Church,  and  the  efficacj  of  her 
sacraments  and  of  hers  only,  is  scat- 
tered abroad  for  the  flock  to  feed  upon, 
instead  of  the  **  broken  body  and  shed 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

Jesus  I  know ;  but  I  know  not  his 
church  except  in  so  far  as  it  wearshis 
likeness.  The  Spirit  of  all  grace 
(hallowed  be  his  name!)  I  know;  but 
I  know  not  the  men  who  pretend  to 
dispense  his  influences  at  their  will, 
ana  at  their  will  alone.  Oh,  my  soul  I 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret. 

The  fortunes  of  some  of  my  Rodwell 
acquaintanoes  I  may  briefly  notice. 

George  PaceweU  has  become  an 
old  man — a  father  in  IsraeL  The  other 
day,  I  saw  his  grandchildren  damber- 
ing  upon  his  knees,  and  he  was  talking 
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with  all  the  ffarrulity  of  old  age,  about 
the  ^  blessed  Methodist-  girls ; ''  how 
there  was  not  any  like  them  in  the 
world;  how  they  made  the  best  of 
wires;  how  happy  his  own  little  wife 
had  made  him ;  what  good  boys  and 
girls  his  children  had  grown  up,  and 
what  famous  husbands  and  wives  they 
had  chosen.  "It's  a  great  thing," 
said  he, "  to  receive  a  child  from  God, 
and  to  bring  it  ud  for  him;  and  it*8 
a  happy  thms  wnen  the  father  can 
say,  as  I  can,  Here  am  I,  and  the  chil- 
dren thou  hast  given  me.  Mj  Emily 
and  I  considered  it  our  busmess  to 
nurse  our  children's  souls  for  God  and 
heaven,  and  we  took  pains  not  to  let 
anything  interfere  with  this  soul-nurs- 
ing, whue  providing  for  their  bodies. 
Now 'God  has  taken  them  out  of  our 
hands,  and  put  his  mark  on  their  fore- 
heads and  his  love  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  are  scattered  hither  and  thither 
about  the  world,  and  are  become  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  and  it's  not  for  me 
to  gather  their  virtues  and  gifts  into 
one  obscure  corner,  just  to  satisfy  an 
old  man's  whims:  no;  let  them  go 
anywhere— everywhere,  so  that  their 
Redeemer  go  with  them ;  and  I  will 
say,  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes,  and  the 
eyes  of  my  children,  have  seen  thy  sal- 
Tation/'     , 

Mr.  HartnelPs  constantly  increasing 
labours  brought  on  a  disease  of  the 
heart,*^  which  ended  in  sudden  death 
and  sudden  glory.  Mr.  Robson  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  like  a  shock  of 
com  fully  ripj^,  carrying  with  him  to 
paradise  the  love  of  his  people.  Mr. 
Ridley  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
foreign  tands,  and  like  some  weather- 


beaten,  battle-smitten,  but  victorious 
vessel,  is  drawing  near  ihe  desired 
port. 

Sir  Simon,  disgusted  at  findmg  that 
the  world  could  roll  on  without  his 
aid,  incontinently  left  Rodwell,  and 
settled  somewhere  else,  nobody  knew 
or  cared  where.  Mr.  Bent,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  tell,  discovered  that  there 
is  no  wisdom  like  that  which  coiHeth 
from  above.  Jonathan  Timble  gave 
him  no  rest  until  he  promised  that  he 
would  pray  God  every  morning  to  de- 
liver him  from  temptation  ;  and  that 
oft-repeated  prayer  was  the  means  of 
making  the  little-souled  brewer  wise 
unto  salvation.  Jonathan  himself,  and 
his  jewel  of  a  wife,  lived  many  happy 
years  contentedly  and  usefully,  and 
died  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  them,  but  especially  by  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Miss  Bakewell  died  an  old  maid, 
well  deserving  that  famous  epitaph  by 
Cowper : — 

"  For  threescore  years  this  life  Cleora  led  ;„ 
At  mom  she  roee,  at  night  she  went  to  bed. 

"And  the  pony?"  says  my  wife, 
peeping  mischievously  over  my  shoul- 
der ; "  fm  sure  he  deserves  an  epiUph." 
Well,  then,  be  it  known  that  the  pony 
was  interred  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  a  pony  of  such  independent  princi- 
ples, and  that  the  ^ood  quaint  old 
pastor  wrote  thus  in  his  common -place 
book  on  that  occasion;— ** Pony  de- 
clines moving  on  any  farther,  for  he 
has  got  all  four  feet  in  the  grave. 
Time  enough  for  me  to  stand  stilTwhen 
I  get  there  too.*' 

CuBBtBHT. 


$tkm  anJr.fi 
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BT  O.   0. 

*  Night  t  with  thy  starry  eyes  that  weep 

Their  silent  oews  on  flower  and  tree, 
Ikly  heart  shall  solemn  vigils  keep — 

My  thoughts  converse  with  thee ; 
Upon  whose  ^lowinff  page  expand 

The  revelations  of  the  sky ; 
Which  knowledge  teach  to  every  land, 

Of  man's  high  destiny.*^ — ^MaLoulm. 


Time  was  when  even  the  best  in- 
formed philosophers  regarded  this 
earth  as  the  universe,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  as  only  its  ornaments 
and  appendages — when  men  had  no 
better  notion  of  the  world  than  that 
it  was  a  vast  plain,  surrounded  by  a 
vaster  ocean,  and  peopled  underneath, 
at  an  unknown  depth,  with  the  count* 
less  ghosts  of  all  departed  morUls. 
The  sky  they  deemea  to  be  a  solid 
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crystalline  rault,  studded  with  starry 
spangles,  and  rolling  daily  with  its 
glittering  ornaments  round  the  firm 
fixed  earth.  Beneath  this  vault,  along 
some  imaginary  road,  the  divinity  of 
the  sun  was  supposed  to  drive  his  flam- 
ing chariot,  emerging  from  the  ocean 
in  the  morning,  and  again  plunging 
into  it  at  the  end  of  his  diurnal  jour* 
neyf  A  Roman  historian  gravely  re- 
lates that  it  was  the  general  belief  in 
his  day  that  the  nations  who  inhabited 
the  shores  of  the  all-encompassing  sea 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  they 
see  the  sun  in  summer  just  sinking  for 
the  short  night  below  the  horizon,  can 
also  hear  the  hissing  sound  of  his 
plun^  into  the  watery  deep.  To  these 
childish  notions  were  added  the  vain 
dreams  of  the  astrologer,  who  pre- 
tended to  read  the  destinies  of  men 
and  nations  in  the  aspects  of  the 
planets ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who'saw  tokens  of  divine 
anger,  and  presages  of  dire  calamity, 
in  everv  comet*s  fiery  aspect,  and  in 
the  darkness  of  every  eclipse.  From 
such  superstitious  terrors,  and  childish 
notions,  the  science  of  astronomy 
effectually  secures  us.  Showing,  as 
it  does,  the  boundless  extent  and 
magnificence  of  the  universe^  and  the 
true  rank  and  position  our  world  holds 
in  the  scale  of  creation;  exhibiting 
also,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  divine  Artificer,  it 
merits  the  attention  of  every  rational 
being,  and,  next  to  religion  and  morals, 
stands  highest  among  the  subjects  of 
human  inquiry. 

*'  Spirit  of  all  I  08  up  von  star-htmg  deep 
Of  air,  the  eye  and  neart  together  mount, 
Man's  immortality  witliin  mm  speaks    . 
That  Thou  art  all  around!  Thy  beauty 

walks 
In  airy  music  oV  the  midnight  heavens ; 
Thy  glory  garmenteth    the    slumbering 

WOnd.*'^  B.  MONTOOMERT. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  Ist  at  Green- 
wich and  London,'*at  eleven  minutes 
before  four  o'clock,  and  sets  at  seven- 
teen minutes  after  eight ;  on  the  15  th 
he  rises  at  two  minutes  after  four, 
and  sets  at  nine  minutes  after  eight ; 
and  on  the  31st  he  rises  at  twenty-four 
minutes  past  four,  and  sets  at  thirteen 
minutes  before  eight.  Though  the 
heat  of  summer  continues  to  increase* 
the  sun  has  now  passed  his  point  or 


highest  altitude  when  on  the  meridian 
(at  noon),  and  declines  during  this 
month  five]  degrees.  On  the  4th 
he  is  at  his  greatest  distance  from 
the  earth  during  the  year,  namely, 
96,590,500,  the  space  between  the 
two  bodies  having  gradually  increased 
since  the  1st  of  January,  and  Uie  dif- 
ference at  the  two  periods  being 
3,186,500  miles.  The  day  decreases 
in  length  during  the  month  one  hour 
and  five  minutes,  the  sun  being  above 
the  horizon  on  the  1st  day  sixteen 
hours  and  twenty -eight  minutes,  and 
on  the  3 1st  fifteen  hours  and  twenty- 
three  minutes.  The  sun  enters  Leo 
on  the  23rd. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  14th,  and 
full  on  the  29tfa.  On  the  1st  she  rises 
at  twenty  minutes  past  ten  at  night ; 
on  the  8th  at  five  minutes  after  mid- 
night; and  on  the  14  th  at  forty-four 
mmutes  past  four  in  the  morning,  set- 
ting on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
at  half-past  nine.  On  the  22nd  she 
sets  at  four  minutes  past  eleven  at 
night ;  and  on  the  29th  rises  nearly, 
one  hour  after  sunset. 

Mercury  becomes  a  morning  star  on 
the  16th,  and  rises  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  sun  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month. 

Venut  still  remains  the  most  beau- 
tiful obiect  among  the  stars  during 
the  twilight  that  succeeds  'the  depar- 
ture of  tne  superior  glory  of  the  sun* 
The  sun  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  her, 
however,  the  difierence  between  their 
respective  times  of  setting  being  di- 
minished nearly  an  hour  during  July, 
She  sets  at  thirty-three  minutes  after 
ten  on  the  1st,  and  at  twelve  minutes 
after  nine  on  the  31st.  On  the  4th  of 
July  she  will  be  very  near  to  Regulus, 
the  brightest  star  in  Leo;  and  on  the 
18th  wHl  be  passed  by  the  moon,  then 
four  days  old. 

Mar9  is  a  morning  star,  rising  a 
little  afler  two  during  the  first  half  of 
the  month,  and  a  little  before  two 
during  the  latter  half.  He  and  Saturn 
are  near  together  on  the  6th  about 
twelve  or  fif^n  degrees  north  of  the 
head  of  Orion. 

Jupiter  is  now  visible  all  night.  He 
rises  on  the  1st  at  thirty-seven  minutes 
past  ten,  and  on  the  31st  at  thirty- 
six  minutes  pastei^ht.  His  altitude 
is  slightly  diminishing,  as  he  is  again 
apparently  doubling  upon  his  track  in 
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our  hearens.  There  ia  no  bright  8tar 
near  htm.  He  is  near  ^e  moon  on 
the  3rd  and  30th. 

Sattarn  is  a  morning  star,  riding  at 
sixteen  minutes  before  three  on  the 
Ist,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  31  st.^ 

llramu  rises  on  the  16th  at  mid- 
night, and  on  the  31  st  at  two  minutes 
before  eleven  at  nighL 

NOTICES  FOR  JULY,  1855. 

BT    8.    BERBMAN. 

In  this  month  aU  nature  assumes  its 
ripest  garbs,  and  there  are*  perhaps 
more  plants  in  bloom  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  A  few  of  them  can 
only  be  mentioned.  On  commons  and 
Tery  dry  pastures  the  common  milk* 
wort  may  be  plentifully  found,  and  in 
the  same  situations  the  little  upright 
pearl-wort,  as  it  is  called,  spreads  out 
Its  simple  stems  in  abunoance,  and 
f omishea  a  Tery  nourishing  food  for 
aheep.  In  com  and  other  cultiyated 
fields  a  little  annual,  with  pale  piok 
flowers,  and  leares  collected  four  or  five 
together  round  their  slender  stems, 
may  be  gathered  abundantly— this  is 
the  field  madder.  The  knotted  spurrey 
g^ows  on  Tery  dry,  sandy  heaths.  This, 
too,  is  the  period  for  the  greater  part 
of  umbel  flowered  plants  to  be  in  per- 
fection»  of  which  the  carrot  and  fennel 
may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  the 
form.  Now  also  comes  the  great  dis- 
play of  compound  flowers  (JUompoiita 
or  Asteracea),  or  such  as  haTe  many 
small  flowers,  or  florets,  as  they  are 
called,  included  within  one  flower,  of 
which  we  instance  yarrow  or  milfoil, 
marigoldsy  hawkweeds,  and  thistles. 
Mints,  mubens,  blue-bells,  nightshades, 
truffles,  fallen  stars,  puffbaiUs,  mush- 
rooms, and  a  thousand  other  species, 
exhibit  their  perfections  and  beauties. 
Amongst  the  limestone  rocks  of  Derby^ 
shire  and  in  most  other  rocky  districts, 
how  loTely  is  now  the  little  rock  rose 
(Haiantherman).  The  hritability  of 
the  internal  part  of  its  shining  yellow 
flowers  is  well  worthy  of  obsenration. 
If  the  stamens  are  touched  by  a  bent 
of  gr&ss,  or  anything  with  a  fine  point, 
they  will  throw  themselTes  back  upon 
the  flower  leayes  as  though  alarmed  at 
the  liber^  taken.  The  grass  of  Par« 
,    found    in    our    marshes,    is 


another  example  of  this  singular  pro- 
perty of  irritability. 

In  this  month  ants  swarm  and  may 
be  seen  on  the  wing  in  thousands. 
Numerous  species  of  ichneumon  flies, 
which  destroy  the  caterpillars  of  other 
insects,  appear.  The  hornet,  the  small 
wasp,  the  common  wasp,  the  globe-nest 
wasp,  which  hangs  its  nest  to  branches 
of  trees,  and  solitary  wasps  of  seTcral 
kinds,  are  seen  everywhere.  Solitary 
bees  of  many  kinds  {MegMhUa^ 
Ajithophora,  AndrenOi  Nomada^  &c.) 
are  also  plentiful.  The  humble- 
bees  {Bomhui)  and  hire  bees  {Apis) 
float  orer  the  landscape  in  thousands. 
Dragon  flies  abound,  as  do  numerous 
kin£  of  day  flies.  Amongst  butter- 
flies, in  addition  to  the  white  and 
tortoisehell  kinds,  are  now  added 
most  of  the  kinds  of  fritillaries,  the 
purple  emperor,  the  Tarious  species 
of  argus,  and  the  green,  copper, 
and  blue  kinds.  Of  moths,  many 
species  of  hawk-moths,  which  fly  early 
in  the  CTenings ;  and  of  such  as  fly  in 
the  night,  the  numbers  are  too  great 
to  admit  of  enumeration.  Of  crane 
flies,  including  the  gnat,  the  wheat  flr, 
the  harry-longlegs,  &c.,  making  al- 
together fifty  or  aixty  different  species, 
are  now  in  perfection  in  their  winged 
state.  Of  two- winged  flies,  the  trouble- 
some ones  which  tease  both  men  and 
cattle  on  every  hot  day,  and  called  by 
scientific  men  Stomoxys^AeMTfe  perhaps 
to  be  mentioned  first.  The  hot  flies, 
the  house  fly,  the  meat  or  blue-bottle 
fly,  the  onion  grub  fly,  and  an  immense 
swarm  of  other  insects  people  the  air, 
and  keep  up  a  perpetual  buzzing. 

Many  birds  are  now  silent.  The 
nightingale's  voice  is  seldom  heard,  the 
cuckoo  has  ceased  her  simple  call.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  night-jar  makes  its 
sin^lar  noise,  like  that  of  a  spinning 
reel,  with  increased  vigour  every  even- 
ing. Young  swallows  'and  martins, 
towards  the  end,  begin  to  chatter  and 
associate  in  flocks  on  the  houses  pre- 
vious to  congregating  next  month. 
The  stone  curlew  begins  to  whistle 
during  the  night.  The  partridge  and 
pheasant  may  be  seen  surrounded  by 
their  young,  which  are  able  to  fly 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
skykrk,  woodlark,  thrush,  bhick-cap, 
reed-sparrow,  and  the  sedge  warbler 
still  continue  their  songs,  and  are  about 
the  only  songsters  to  which  we  are  now 
indebted  for  the  music  of  our  woods. 
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Clark^s  Foreign  Theological  Library.— The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or,  the  History  of 
the  Church  in  the  ApostoUc  Age.  By  M. 
Baumgarten.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Morrison.  8  vols. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  6.  Clark;  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  [Second 
notice.] 

In  accordance  with  oar  promise  we 
renew  our  notice  of  this  work. 

The  title  of  this  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  record,  ''The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  is  apt  to  mislead  and  produce 
some  amount  of  disappointment.  We 
are  led  to  anticipate  a  narrative  of  the 
labours  of  the  twelye  apostles,  or  at  least 
memoirs  of  them.  This,  however,  is 
certainly  not  the  character  of  the  book, 
which  partakes  more  of  that  of  a  first 
volume  of  church  history.  Nor  yet  is  it 
strictly  a  history  of  the  apoMolic  church, 
as,  when  yiewed  in  this  light,  there  are 
serious  difiiculties  in  the  attempt  to 
deduce  what  may  be  considered  as  of 
apostolic  authority.  The  most  important 
step  in  the  interpretation  of  this  most 
precious  inspired  book  is  to  determine 
its  scope,  as  the  title  *'Acts  of  the 
Apostles  "  has  no  claim  to  the  authority 
of  inspiration.  Is  there  any  grand  idea 
worked  out,  which  every  part  contributes 
to  develope,  and  by  which  the  facts  it 
narrates  are  explained  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  instruction  of  the  church  in 
allagesf 

The  distinguishing  merit  of  Banm- 
garten's  profound  and  eloquent  exposi- 
tion ifl^  that  it  appears  to  elucidate  this 
scope  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to 
sutisfy  every  mind  enlightened  to  receive 
the  truths  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  learned  writer  so  connects  the 
two  treatises  of  Luke,— "The  Gospel" 
and  "The  Acts,"  as  to  indicate  a  common 
purpose. 

The  intention  of  Luke  in  "the 
Gospel**  is  defined  in  Acts  i.  1,  2. 
^Former  treatise— all  that  Jesus  6^an 
both  to  do  and  to  teach— until  the  day," 
&c.;  and  by  a  masterly  exposition  he 
shows  that  the  object  of  this  second 
treatise  is  still  to  narrate  the  acts  of 
Jesus,  resuming,  in  a  few  words  of  a  re- 
capitulatory nature,  the  facts  with  which 
the  gospel  closes,  namely,  his  resurrection 
and  manifestation,  v.  3;  and  then,  dwelling 
upon  some  features  of  the  ascension 
necessary  for  the  subsequent  history,  at 
length  enters  upon  the  grand  theme  in 
the  2nd  chapter;  describing  the  first  act 
of  Jesos  as  exalted  to  the  mediatorial 
throne,  and  continuing  to  describe  the 
united  course  of  the  providence  and 


Spirit  of  Jesus  in  the  development  of  his 
kingdom,  commencing  at  Jerusalem,  and 
at  length  extending  to  Borne,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world. 

In  this  manner  the  inspired  evangelist 
was  directed  to  illustrate  for  all  ages  the 
extent  for  which  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
is  designed,  and  the  means  by  which  its 
advance  is  promoted  until  the  glorious 
consummation,  when  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ. 

In  that  age  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mission was  practically  illustrated,  of 
which  the  treatise  of  Luke  is  evidenee, 
and  to  which  in  his  former  treatise  he 
had  referred,  Luke  xxiv.  47 :— "That 
repentance  and  remisnon  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.*' 

The  expositor  stotes,  p.  28,—"  All 
that  we  have  now  to  do  is,  by  a  review 
of  the  book  itself,  to  show  that  we  have 
formed  a  right  conception  of  the  view 
which  is  here  opened  out  to  us  :  in  other 
words,  that  the  ascended  Jesus  is  pro- 
perly the  active  subject  of  the  following 
history.**  As  stated  •  in  our  last,  the 
exposition  is  divided  into  three  books, 
entitled:— 

I.  Thechnrch  among  the  Jews. 

U.  The  church  in  its  passage  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles. 

III.  The  church  among  the  Gentiles. 

Each  book  contains  several  sections, 
comprising  an  analysis  of  the  greatest 
value,  the  titles  alone  being  very  sug- 
gestive, each  marking  in  a  very  striking 
and  definite  manner  the  course  of  events 
under  the  dii-ection  of  the  exalted  Me- 
diator, towards  their  consummation  in 
the  evangelising  of  the  world.  Not 
only  apostles,  but  other  instrumentalities 
are  employed  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  to  carry  forward  his  design.  At 
first  the  apostles  collectively  are  spoken 
of,  as  being  his  witnesses  in  Jerusalem. 
Then  Peter  becomes  prominent  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  Jews  of  every 
land  at  Jerusalem  in  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost; and  afterwards  is  forced  to  preach 
the  same  gospel  to  Gentiles,  m  the 
person  of  Cornelius  and  his  household. 
At  length  Paul  becomes  the  prominent 
person  as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles; 
and  much  space  is  occupied  in  sketching 
his  missionanr  journeys  under  the  Lord's 
direction.  Finally,  by  a  series  of  re- 
markable events,  Paul  is  brought  to 
Rome,  where  he  folly  preached  the 
gospel  of  which  he  was  not  a8h|med, 
and  whose  desire  it  had  long  been  to 
reach  the  world's  metropolis.  The  goal 
being  reached,  the  narrative  breaks  off; 
the  object  of  the  treatise  being  not  to 
recount  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  but  to 
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iraoe  the  uniyersal  diffosioa  of  the  truth 
of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  most  critical  sections  are  the  3rc1, 
4tb,  and  3th  of  the  first  book,  upon  the 
second  chapter  in  the  Acts,  entitled, — 
**  Foanding  and  manifestation  of  the 
-chnrch  (chap.  ii.  1—13)."  ''The  first 
preaching  of  the  apostles  (chap.  ii.  14— 
36>"  "  The  first  growth  of  the  church 
(chap.  ii.  37—47)."  In  these  sections 
the  momentous  erents  of  the  day  of 
.Pentecost  are  described,  and  the  princi- 
ples inTolved  In  them  discussed. 

After  some  profound,  though,  perhaps, 
•omewhat  obscurely  expressed  thoughts 
upon  the  differences  of  the  operations  of  the 
Hoij  Spirit  preyiously  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
ooet,  and  those  resulting  from  the  outpour- 
ing of  his  Influences,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise  of  the  Lord;  the  effects  of  these  new 
operations  upon  those  prepared  to  rc- 
eeire  them,  and  upon  the  world,  are 
impressively  stated. 

The  preparation  was  deeply  humble, 
self-emptying,  perseyering  prayer, — 
Acts  u  13,  14;  ii.  1. 

**  The  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
manifested  in  utterances  of  the  most 
exalted  praise  in  various  languages, — an 
intimation  of  the  glorious  consummation, 
when,  from  etery  land,  and  in  every 
tongue,  the  praises  of  redeeming  love 
shall  be  heard ;yer.  11:  ''We  do  hear 
them  speak  in  our  own  tongues  the  wou- 
derfnl  works  of  Gk>d." 

The  effect  npon  spectators  was  to 
xcite  wonders  and  inquiries,  ver.  1 2, — 
^'  What  meaneth  this?"  And  upon  this, 
Peier  addressed  the  multitude,  and 
delivered  the  first  sermon,  connecting 
the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  end  of  all  things  "  in  the  last  days." 
The  twofold  appeal,  founded  upon 
these  events,  traccMl  to  the  ascension  and 
enthronement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
produce  saving  convictions,  and  thus  the 
church  commenced  that  progress  which 
has  continued  unto  this  day. 

ThuH  this  portion  of  Scriptnre,  too 
much  neglected,  made  the  battle-field  of 
party  controversy,  or  read  merely  as 
fnmiahing  material  of  history,  is  in- 
vested with  a  new  and  spiritual  interest 
We  seem  to  behold  the  majestic 
form,  and  hear  the  "  voice  as  of  many 
waters  "  of  Him  who  claims  to  be  alone 
the  Head  and  Ruler  of  his  church.  We 
are  hushed  into  reverent  silence  as  we 
pereeive  his  hand  guiding  the  course  of 
events,  and  over- ruling  the  wath  of  his 
enemies.  In  due  season  he  arests  Saul 
of  Tarsus  in  his  sanguinary  career,  and 
makes  him  a  chosen  vessel — an  energetic 
apostle  for  the  Gentiles,  and  through  his 
instmmenulityhe  gives  the ^r#t illustra- 
tions of  the  man-embracing  commission 


of  his  gospel  In  its  spread  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Rome.  While  the  "  Gospels  "  de« 
scribe  what  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to 
teach,  and  the  "  Acts  "  his  divine  doings 
as  ascended  Jesus,  the  book  of  the 
Revelation  continues  the  sketch  pro  - 
phetlcally  unto  the  end  of  this  world. 

To  this  sublime  close  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  expositor  refers  in  his  con- 
cluding sentence: — 

"We  now  see  that  our  book  really 
carries  on  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  church  to  that  point  at  which, 
according  to  the  view  opened  up  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  a  complete  change 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  church  of 
Christ  must  take  place,  and  at  which  the 
prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testament 
resumes  the  thread  of  the  history,  in 
order  to  represent  to  the  church  of 
Christ  the  last  struggles  and  sufferings 
in  which  the  consolations  of  God  will  be 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  the  members  . 
of  his  kingdom."  »  •  •  •  »  "It  will, 
therefore,  be  high  time  that  the  church 
should  bestir  herself,  and  at  length  give 
diligence  that  she  may  better  study 
and  understand  this  sacred  book,  and 
more  faithfully  follow  up  its  directions, 
in  order  to  acquire  again  that  light  which, 
in  the  difficulties  and  troubles  in  which 
she  is  at  present  involved,  and  under 
which  she  is  groaning,  is  ready  to  lead 
her  to  heavenly  light  and  divine 
power." 

The  Great  Question :  Will  you  consider  the 
subject  of  Personal  Religion  ?  By  Henry 
A.  Boardman,  D.D.  London:  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

This  excellent  little  book  is  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who  "feel  no  in- 
terest" in  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
who,  on  this  ground,  decline  to  give  it 
their  attention.  With  this  view  it  is 
^offered  as  likely  to  obtain  consideration 
where  Baxter *8  "  Call,"Allein's  "Alarm," 
Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress,"  and 
Halyburton's  "Great  Concern,"  would 
meet  with  instant  rejection. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  a 
free  statement  of  "  The  Great  Question," 
in  which  "  God's  right  to  be  heard  "  is 
forcibly  and  impressively  urged.  The 
other  chapters  pursue  the  subject 
thus  : — 
II    Illusive  pleas  examined. 

III.  The  pretexts  for  neglecting  re- 
ligion irrational  and  sordid. 

IV.  Encouragements. 

V.  Religion  must  and  will  be  consi- 
dered. 

VI.  What  can  I  do  ? 

The  author*s  mode  of   treating  and 
enforcing  plain  truths  will  be  perceived 
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from  the  following  extract  taken  from 
the  third  chapter- — 

''In  a  company  of  military  officers 
(one  of  whom  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  writer),  the  question  one  day  came 
•up,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  permit 
clergymen  to  visit  the  sick.  Not  to 
recite  the  other  opinions,  *  My  notion,* 
said  the  surgeon  of  the  corps,  '  is,  that 
such  visits  are  proper  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  physician  has 
done  all  he  can  for  a  man,  and  gives  him 
np,  then,  I  think,  it  is  proper  to  send  for 
the  clergyman.*  You  wul  smile  at  the 
ignorance  and  irrationality  displayed  in 
tnis  remark ;  but  it  is  not  very  much 
aside  from  the  popular  idea  of  religion. 
If  you  will  analvse  the  schemes  which 
yott  are  cherishmg,  you  will  probably 
find  that  religion  is  contemplated  rather 
«s  a  provision  for  death,  than  a  chart  of 
life  ;  much  more  as  a  bridge,  over  which 
we  are  to  pass  into  heaven,  than  as  a 
highway,  along  which  we  are  to  travel 
through  this  world.  The  feeling  is, '  I 
cannot  die  without  religion,  but  I  can 
live  without  it.'  And  so  you  think  it 
very  well  for  the  ii^m,  and  the  aged, 
dnd  invalids  of  every  sort,  to  become 
•religious  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
hearty  and  vigorous,  who  are  engaged 
in  active  duties,  should  be  in  haste  al^ut 
it.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  sacrifice  all  the 
sound  and  the  fat  of  your  flock  to  mam- 
mon, .and  put  God  off  with  the  lame,  and 
the  blind,  and  the  sick.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  expend  the 
energies  of  your  being  upon  vourselves, 
and  dedicate  your  withered  faculties  to 
.your  Creator. 

''  This  is  mot  CnjuaruNiHT.  Religion, 
.it  is  true,  is  rich  in  its  consolations,  and 
supplies  our  only  adequate  support,  in 
sickness  and  trouble.  But  it  is  no 
less  a  scheme  of  duty,  than  a  means 
of    comfort      It    was  .  not     merely,, 


nor  mainly,  to  provide  comfort  for  his 
people,  that  Christ  died,  but  to  make 
them  holy ;  not  simply  that  they  might 
get  to  heaven  themselves,  but  tnat  they 
might  help  others  in  gettine  there  also. 
He  challenges  our  undivided  allegiance. 
He  insists  upon  the  subjugation  of  aU  our 

Sowers  ana  passions  to  his  will.  He 
emands  that  we  subordinate  every 
earthly  pursuit  to  his  glory,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom;  and  tnat,  in  our 
respective  spheres,  we  do  our  best  to 
maintain  the  character  implied  in  those 
expressive  emblems, '  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world  *— *  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.* - 

The  last  chapter  is  a  faithful  summary 
-of  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  and  con- 
cludes with  these  common  sense  answers 
to  the  question  at  its  head--*'  What  can 
I  do  f  •'— 

'*  1.  You  can  deliberately  make  up 
your  mind. 

^  2.  You  can  faithfull jr  exert  yourself 
to  put  away  all  known  sin. 

"  3 .  You  can  avoid  scenes  «nd  associa- 
tions ^ich  are  hostile  to  serious  reflec- 
tion. 

"4.  While  shunning  adverse  fo- 
fluences,  vou  can  court  those  of  an 
opposite^haraoter. 

"  6.  You  can  devote  a  portion  of  every 
day  to  devout  reading. 

*'6.  You  can  confide  your  views  to 
some  kind  and  judicious  Christian 
friend. 

"  7.  You  can  pray.** 

These  points  are  urged  in  a  strain  of 
affectionate  fervour,  and  in  language 
both  pleasinff  and  correct,  and  remark- 
ablv  free  trom  those  peculiarities  of 
style  and  expression  which  mark  Ameri- 
4san  writers  generally.  The  book  very 
creditobly  fulfils  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  and  is  foil  of  suggestive  reflection, 
such  as  BMLBy  of  our  Ic^  brethren  may 
be  able  to  use  with  advantage. 
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AMERICAN   PROHIBITION 
LIQUOR  LAWS. 

Ths  rise  and  progress  of  laws  in  various 
States,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  may  bo  seen  in  the  following  ab- 
stract : — 

1851.  Passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Maine. 

1852.  Passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Minnesota. 

1852.  Passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island. 


I85S.  Passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts. 

1852.  Ratified  by  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota. 

1852.  Passed  by  the  Iflgblatore  of 
Vermont. 

1852.  Passed  by  the  k^islatnie  of 
Michigan. 

1853.  Ratified  by  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont. 

1 853.  Ratified  by  the  people  of  Michi- 
gao. 
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1853.  lu  snbmMon  to  the  people 
prcmoiuiced  tinconsciiational  by  the 
Sopreme  Court  in  Minnesou. 

1853.  PronoBDced  unconstitntional  by 
the'  United  Sutee  Supreme  Court  in 
Rhode  Island. 

1853.  Supreme  Court  equally  diyided 
in  Michigan. 

1854.  Pronounced  unconstitutional  in 
Massachusetts. 

1854.  Passed  the  legislature  of  New 
York. 

1854.  Vetoed  by  QoTemor  Seymour  ot 
New  York. 

1854.  Passed  by  one  branch  of  the 
legulature  of  New  Hampshire. 

1854.  Passed  by  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  Blaryland. 

1854.  Passed  by  the  legislature,  but 
the  two  branches  failed  to  agree  in 
Pennsylvania. 

1854.  Passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Ohio. 

1854.  Voted  for  by  the  people  of 
Wisconsin. 

1854.  Pronounced  unconstitutional  in 
Ohio. 

1854.  Passed  in  a  modified  form  by 
the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island. 

1854.  Passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut. 

.  1855.  Passed  by  the  lower  branch  of 
the  New  Jersey  legislature — defeated  by 
one  Tote  in  the  Senate. 

1855.  Passed 'by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  and  vetoed ;  modified  and 
passed  and  again  vetoed  by  Governor 
Barstow. 

1855.  Passed  for  the  second  time  by 
the  legblature  of  New  York,  and  made 
a  law  of  the  State  by  the  signature  of 
Governor  Clark. 

Eight  States  and  one  territory  have 
thus    passed   prohibitory    laws.      The 

anestion  has  failed  in  four  States 
lirough  legislative  disagreement.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  people  and  re- 
tained by  them  in  four  other  States.  It 
has  nowhere  been  repealed  by  legislative 
action,  though  it  has  been  four  times  set 
aside  by  the  judiciary,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, re«4inacted  in  a  modified  form. 

DR.  BEMAN  ON  TOBACCO. 
A  MAif  might  just  as  well  use  any 
.  other  poison,  till  his  organio  instincts 
are  changed  by  habit.  Smoking,  chew- 
ing, and  snuffing,  ail  belong  to  one 
category.  Bad  digestion,  headache, 
nervous  derangement,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  decay  and  the  loss  of  the 
teeth,  are  among  the  ordinary  effects, 
and  are  almost  as  sure  to  follow  the  use, 
as  the  habit  is  to  be  formed  and  prac- 
tised. "  We  speak  that  we  do  know, 
and  testify  that  we  have  seen."     I  have 


witnessed  the  most  deplorable  effects 
produced  by  the  use  of  tobacco  among 
students  in  college.  It  often  proves  fatu 
to  health,  and,  I  believe,  to  life.  At  an 
early  period,  and  under  the  influence  of 
sedentary  habits,  the  constitution  oftea 
sinks' under  it.  I  should  rejoice  if  its 
use,  in  every  form,  were  prohibited  in 
every  college  in  our  land ;  it  is  a  vice 
which  should  be  exterminated  by  the 
operation  of  law  from  schools  of  learning. 
The  hand  of  discipline  should  be  applied 
with  vigour  to  this  evil.  I  have  known 
many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  evidently  caused 
by  smoking  and  chewing ;  indeed,  this  is 
a  common  and  evcTy-day  effect.  In  the 
course  of  my  ministry  I  have  known  two 
cases  in  my  own  congregation  of  death, 
in  which  I  fully  believe  the  use  of  tobacco 
had  much  to  do.  One  was  the  case  of  a 
lady,  wbo  was  an  inveterate  snuffer.  1 
know  a  man  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who  is  probably  an  incurable  paralytic, 
whose  disease,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  was  either  caused  or  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  excessive  use  of  to- 
bacco. But  cases  are  endless.  I  wonder 
physicians  keep  silent  as  they  do.  The 
American  community  is  full  of  the  victims 
of  tobacco.  It  is  hardly  less  fatal  than 
its  grand  assoeiate-^rnm.  They  are 
true  work-fellows  in  poisoning  the  in*, 
stincts,  destroying  the  health,  and  de- 
grading the  nature  of  man.  Tobacco, 
in  every  form,  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Church,  and  banished  from  good 
society.  I  confess  that  I  am  sick  of  seeing 
a  smoking  or  tobacco-chewing — as  I  am 
a  wine-drinking — minister  of  the  gospel. 
I  am  utterly  disgusted  with  those  little 
boys  and  fops  who  are  endeavounng  to 
make  rapid  strides  to  gentilitv  and  man- 
hood  by  distending  their  cheeks  with 
tobacco,  and  puffing  their  cigars  at  the 
comers  of  all  the  streets.  These  are  the 
forlorn  hopes  of  the  rising  generation. 
Bave  us  from  a  race  of  tobacco- worms  I 

A  HINT  TO^DYSPEPTICS. 
A  LiFB  of  labour  no  doubt  will  make 
the  sorriest  fare  sit  more  lightly  on  the 
healthy  stomach  than  the  more  dainty 
viands  which  have  been  received  into  an 
organ  that  to  weakened  and  goaded  by  a 
life  of  dissipation  and  excess^  but  this 
does  not  prove  sorry  fare  to  be  more 
wholesome  than  that  of  a  richer  kind. 
No  !  Dyspepsia  is  a  disease  of  the  rich  : 
nor  because  they  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  but  plainly  becanse  they  indnlge 
in  too  large  a  quantity  at  a  meal.  I^ 
the  peasant  and  the  lord  change  places 
for  a  week ;  place  the  healthy  rustic  at 
a  rich  man's  table,  and  Dives  again  at 
the  other  bo^rd — ^whfit  woold  be  the  re« 
suit  to  both  f    Would  not  the  poor  man, 
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think  yoti,  find  indigestion  in  ragont, 
fricassees,  truffles,  with  light  wine,  ad 
Ubitum,  to  drink  with  them  ?  And  would 
not  (he  rich  man  find  that  the  fat  pork 
and  hard  beer  were  worse  poison  than 
anj  of  the  made  dishes  against  which  he 


had  been  so  lavish  in  hi»  blame  ?  In 
general,  no  doubt,  to  be  the  ** happiest  of 
mortals — to  digest  well,"  men  should 
look  more  at  the  quantity  and  less  to 
the  quality  of  what  they  eat ;  but  Ibey 
should  pay  some  attention  to  this,  too. 


i«fti. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  DEATH. 


'*  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  Death/*— Pauu 

Let  health  decay—if  Faith  surriye, 

And  Truth,  and  Charity : 
Let  canker  waste— if  Hope  still  live 

Of  immortality : 
Of  life  beyond  the  touch  of  sin. 

Where  knowledge  shall  be  full 
Of  all  that's  ffood,  and  all  therein 

Be  true  and  beautiful: 


O  Death!  thy  hand  is  seizing  me : 

I  feel  it— icy  cold ; 
And  pain's  protracted  agony 

Assures  how  firm  thy  hold. 
Silent  and  secret  dost  thou  work ; 

Tet  deep  into  life's  core, 
Like  cankerworm  beneath  the  bark. 

Despoiling  evermore. 
Complete  thy  spoil  1    I  wait  the  hour. 

And  neither  pine  nor  fret, 
But  yield  this  life  to  thy  dread  power, 

Without  one  fond  regret,— 
If,  like  some  full-leaved  elm  or  oak. 

In  field  or  forest  seen. 
With  trunk  decayed,  by  tempest  broke, 

I  fall — my  leaves  still  green  I 

Knight^>ridffe. 


Where  sickness  cannot  come,  nor  grief 

For  woes  we  can't  redress ; 
Where  all  our  sorrows  find  relief 

In  perfect  happiness. 
Where  none  shall  feel  a  foe  molest. 

Or  sigh  for  friends  who  fall; 
Where  all  who  love  with  Christ  shall  rest. 

And  God  be  all  in  all. 

a 


Comspffnbente* 


THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  PRO- 
MOTING THE  WORK  OF  GOD. 
Sir, — ^At  the  Aggregate  Meeting  just 
held  at  Bristol,  a  morning  sitting  was 
devoted  to  conversation  on  ''the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  work  of  God  in 
the  land."  The  excellent  suggestions  of 
Brother  Unwin  respecting  personal  quali- 
fications, and  the  mode  of  applying  them, 
left  little  to  be  desired  upon  that  point, 
following,  as  they  did,  upon  the  more 
general  but  not  less  important  views  ex- 
pressed by  Brother  English. 

It  appears  to  me  that  another  most 
important  aspect  has  been  only  inci- 
dentally touched  upon. 

What  is  the  eau§e  of  the  present  dearth 
of  infiuence  and  power  which  aU  deplore? 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  princ^al 
sphere  of  our  influence  as  local  preachers 
is  in  tk$  jnilpU.  There  the  people  re- 
ceive our  interpretations  of  God's  law- 
there  we  minister  according  to  our  ability 
the  word  of  life.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  every  local  preacher  first 


listeiu  to  the  preached  word  before  at« 
tempting  to  proclaim  it  himself;  and 
even  after  he  has  commenced  his  labour 
of  love  he  listens  to  other  preachen  of 
that  word;  and  whether  he  will  or  no, 
the  law  of  his  being  determines  thus 
much — that  those  to  whom  he  listens 
shall  be,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
models  upon  which  he  will  frame  his 
own  ministrations. 

I  wish  here  to  present  the  question  for 
prayerful  and  serious  thought — ''Is  what 
we  hear  as  full  of  thought — earnest, 
nervous  thought — tersely  expressed:-* 
is  the  teaching  as  plain-pointed,  forceful, 
and  complete,  wheUier  it  come  from  the 
lips  of  itinerant  or  local  brethren :  is  it 
as  fully  up  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
times  as  were  the  ministrations  of  the 
old  Methodist  preachers  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  times? "  If  this  question 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I 
ask  again,  "  If  this  has  not  been  and  is 
not  now  one  cause  of  the  weakness, 
barrenness,  and  lack  of  power  which  our 
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ministrAtions  exhibit."  The  copy  in  the 
nature  of  things  wHl  not  ordinarily  snr- 
pafis  the  original. 

Hovr  moch  of  the  present  state  of 
matters  is  chargeable  upon  local 
preachers  themselves,  because  of  their 
want  of  faithfulness  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  brethren  in  the  itinerancy,  mast 
be  left  for  each  individual  conscience  to 
decide  for  itself.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
among  preachers  of  all  classes  there  is 
too  great  a  disposition  to  compliment 
and  praise  each  other,  when  there  ought 
to  be  careful  but  kindly  criticism?  and  is 
it  at  all  likely  that  the  character  of  our 
ministrations  will  he  improved  until 
adulation  is  exchanged  for  wholesome, 
ehristianly,  friendly  advice,  caution,  cor- 
rection, and  reproof,  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  age,  standing,  influence,  personal 
piety,  and  attainments  are  a  sufficient 
authority  for  them  thus  to  act?  The 
writer  has  received,  perhaps,  more  benefit 
in  this  manner  from  those  whom  he  still 
esteems  his  most  sincere  friends,  than 
from  any  other  source.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  become  a  body  of  hyper-critics, 
fitting  in  uncharitable  judgment  upon 
every  sermon  we  hear,  unloving  and  un- 
loved by  our  brethren. 

But  is  there  no  golden  mean  to  be 
found  and  adopted  between  these  two 
extremes?  There  is  ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  both  evils,  let  us  attend  to  the 
ealtivation  of  deep  pergonal  pkty.  The 
tone  of  our  own  religious  experience  and 
character  requires  to  be  less  worldly — 
more  heavenly — more  in  harmony  with 
His  who  went  abont  doing  good.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  become 
instruments  fit  to  be  used  by  the  great 
Master.  Our  intellectual  advancement 
must  not  be  neglected.  To  sow  beside 
all  waters  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege. 
As  a  body,  we  have  correct  views  of  the 
doctrines  we  hold  when  stated  indi- 
vidually; but  have  we  as  cleur  and 
complete  views  of  them  as  dependent 
one  upon  another,  or  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole? 

But,  principally,  the  subject  of  our 
ministrations  must  be  more  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  efforts  ofWesley  were  put 
forth  '*to  spread  scripturalholiness  through 
the  land."  Not  simply  scriptural  pardon, 
peace,  Joy,  &c,  but  holiness,  purity,  per- 


fect love  to  God  and  man.  Holiness  as 
the  principal  theme  of  the  pulpit  cannot 
be  set  aside  or  even  neglected  to  the  ex- 
tent it  now  is  among<)t  us  without  detri- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  worship  we  con- 
duct, and  each  individual  worshipper  in 
our  chapels.  Preachers  and  people  will 
wither  and  pine  away  where  this  "  eer- 
tain  sound"  is  not  heard. 

But  then  it  is  urged  "  holiness  cannot 
be  preached  unless  it  be  enjoyed."  I 
think  it  is  John  Smith's  direction  to  Ed- 
ward Jennings,  "  Preach  it  till  you  have 
it,  and  then  you  will  preach  it  because 
you  have  it," — in  accordance  with  our 
founder*s  direction  to  another  preacher 
respecting  justification.  Let  us,  my 
brethren,  read  up  this  subject ;  pray  it  up 
till  we  understand  it  rightly,  and  then 
preach  it  sensibly,  plainly,  strongly,  af- 
fectionately— preach  it  till  we  can  say  of 
it  **  That  which  we  have  felt  declare  we 
nnto  you."  No  necessity  will  exist  then 
to  urge  us  to  preach  it  yet  more  fully. 
The  prompting  of  the  life  and  love  within 
will  direct  the  utterances  aright,  and 
being  cleansed  from  our  filthiness  we 
shall  be  more  anxious  to  lead  others  to 
<' perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." 

What  is  holiness  but  another  aspect  of 
conversion,  another  phase  of  the  new 
birth,  the  fuller  development  ofthat  life 
implanted  in  our  hearts,  when  believing 
we  receive  the  end  of  our  faith,  pardon 
and  peace.  And  shall  we  not  preach 
con  verting  grace  in  its  fulness,  its  entirety, 
in  its  riper  fruits  as  well  as  in  its  earlier 
blossoms?  What  is  holiness  but  a 
stronger  beating  pulse  of  the  new  life, 
giving  evidence  of  the  stronger  life  with- 
in ?  And  shall  we  not  seek  to  become, 
ourselves,  and  to  lead  others  to  become 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  Christians  in 
opposition  to  the  weak,  sickly,  senti- 
mental cast  of  experience  now  so  com- 
mon amongst  us?  May  the  Lord  bless 
our  efforts,  and  succeed  the  labours  of  all 
who  hold  the  Head  and  strive  to  promote 
his  glory,  prays, 

Yours  truly, 

Amicus. 

[Amicus  has  forcefully  put  one  rifiht 
view  of  this  important  subject.  We 
hope  some  other  brethren  will  follow  it 
up.— jEc?.] 


fotes  0it  |ttblk  %Mts, 


Thx  prise  of  One  Hundred  Guineas, 
offered  last  year  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
Pastoral  function,  by  the  committee  of 
gentlemen  who  attempted  to  mediate  be- 


tween the  Conference  and  the  Beformers, 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  the 
Bev.  Micaiah  Hill.  The  adjudicators— 
the  Bev.  John  Angell  James,  the  Bev 
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Daniel  Walton,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
judge  that  the  essay  of  that  gentleman 
"  falfils  in  a  more  perfect  degree  than 
any  of  the  rest,  the  requirements  of  the 
original  proposal/*  ana  therefore  they 
award  him  the  prize.  '*At  the  same 
time,"  as  the  circular  we  have  received 
very  properly  states,  "  the  adjudicators 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  all  the  particular  sentiments  which 
the  essay  contains."  They  hope  '*  its  pub- 
lication will  lead  to  a  careful  and  candid 
examination  of  the  various  important 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  tend  to 
bring  about  a  greater  uniformity  of  judg- 
ment among  Wesleyans,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  peace,  the  har- 
mony, and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
of  Christ."  Mr.  Hill,  we  believe,  is  an 
Independent  minister,  and  gained  the 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  Juvenile  De« 
pravity.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest to  observe  how  a  minister  so 
situated  deals  with  Wesleyan  views  and 
principles. 

Events  have  taken  a  rapid  march 
since  we  last  offered  any  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  the  war,  and  from  a  condition 
of  doubt  and  foreboding,  the  public  mind 
has  sprung  to  one  of  eager  anticipation 
and  almost  triumph,  which  is  now  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feeling  of  the  intensest 
anxiety.  The  present  campaign  has 
oeen  entered  upon  with  much  less  boast- 
ing, and  fewer  symptoms  of  self-glori- 
fication than  the  last ;  but  more  energy 
and  greater  successes  mark  the  operations 
hitherta  The  expedition  to  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  has  resulted  in  the  most  decided 
advantage.  Possession  of  the  narrow 
strait  by  which  it  is  entered,  gives  the 
Allies  command  over  ail  the  soarces  of 
supply  upon  which  the  Russian  armies 
of  the  Crimea  depended  for  food  and 
war  materials;  and  by  the  channel  of 
Genitcbi  access  is  obtained  even  to  the 
Putrid  Sea  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Perekop,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  general 
retreat  of  the  Russian  forces,  a  circum- 
stance quite  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bilities, it  will  not  be  wholly  imprac- 
ticable to  land  troops  in  their  rear  or  on 
either  flank. 

The  successes  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sebastopol  have  also  been 
signally  important  West  of  the  city, 
the  Mamelon,  one  of  the  most  important 
outworks  thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  Whitework,  are  now  fully  occupied 
by  the  allies,  giving  to  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  tower  of  MalakofT,  to  which 
the  Mamelon  was  an  advanced  defence, 
the  Russians  on  that  side  having  re- 
treated wholly  behind  their  stone 
works. 

But  the  most  de.«pernte  engagement 


that  has  occurred  since  the  battle  ot 
Inkermann  ensued  upon  a  combined 
attack  on  the  Redan  and  Malakoff  towers, 
planned  by  Qeneral  Pelissier,  and  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June — 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  both  England 
and  France  as  the  anniversary  of  Water- 
loo. Then,  however,  they  fiercely  fought 
each  other ;  on  this  occasion  their  armies, 
opposed  to  a  common  enemy,  knew  no 
contention  but  that  of  emulating  each 
other*s  deeds  of  heroism.  The  result  of 
the  attack  to  both  armies  is  most  dis- 
astrous :  in  the  words  of  Lord  Panmnre 
*'  it  was  not  attended  by  the  usual  sue 
cess."  The  despatch  of  General  Pelis- 
sier briefly  states  it  was  **  not  success- 
ful." Rumour  speaks  of  fearful  struggles 
and  of  dreadful  carnage,  and  states  the 
losses  of  the  Allies  to  be  prodigious^ 
not  less  than  from  four  to  five 
thousand  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians  cannot  be  computed,  and 
no  reliable  information  can  be  rQceived 
for  several  days. 

Meanwhile  the  outward  lines  of  the 
English  and  Freuch  have  been  extended 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tcbemaya,  holding 
in  entire  check  the  field  army  of  the 
enemy,  who  can  hold  no  communication 
with  the  beleagured  city  except  from  the 
north  shore  of  the  bay ;  and  as  their 
position  is  greatly  endangered  by  the 
occupation  of  Kertch,  their  affairs  in  the 
Crimea  have  assumed  a  most  critical 
aspect. 

The  loss  of  life  it  is  fearful  to  contam- 
plate.  Brave  men  on  both  sides  rush  to 
the  conflict,  and  are  mowed  down  with 
murderous  precision  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands,  and  go  quickly  to  their  finid 
account.  The  despatches  of  the  respec- 
tive commanders  speak  again  and  again 
of  ^  great  slaughter,"  and  also  of  im- 
mense destruction  of  stores  and  provi- 
sions. Should  the  conflict  continue  much 
longer,  the  whole  Crimea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  places  occupied  by  that 
army  which  has  possession  of  the  sea, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  famine. 
Then  plagne  and  pestilence  will  sweep 
the  land,  and  complete  the  desolation  be- 
gan by  the  hand  of  man. 

Anapa,  the  only  fortress  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  aban- 
doned without  a  blow,  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Allies  in  the  sea  of 
Azoff.  Although  it  is  said  that  Schamyl, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his 
son,  who  was  long  a  captive  in  Russia,  is 
more  indisposed  than  formerly  to  wage 
war  with  that  country,  his  people  follow 
the  retreating  footsteps  of  their  ancient 
foe  with  considerable  celerity,  and  some- 
times  occnpy  in  force  their  abandoned 
forts.    Anapa  is  now  in  their  hands. 
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Another  ontrageons  infringement  of 
the  usages  of  war  has  been  committed  by 
RoBsians.  This  time  the  Baltic  is  the 
scene.  A  boat  from  one  of  the  English 
▼essels,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  was  sent 
to  land  a  number  of  Bussian  prisoners 
at  Hango,  who  had  been  captured  in 
some  of  the  prizes.  Upon  both  pri- 
soners and  crew,  as  thej  attempted  to 
land  with  the  peace-flag  in  their  hands, 
the  Bassians  suddenly  opened  fire,  killing 
five  and  wounding  fire  others.  The 
effect  of  this  murderous  proceeding  will 
be  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  north- 
em  expedition  ;  for  no  doubt,  in  many 
minds,  the  helfish  passion  of  revenge  will 
he  aroused  and  prompt  reprisals  until  it 
be  satiated,  if  so  insatiable  a  passion  can 
obtain  satisfaction.  The  treachery  of 
Sinope  cost  the  Russians  the  quiet  .pos- 
session of  the  Euxine  ;  and  the  outrage 
of  Odessa  brought  down  upon  that  city 
the  first  bombardment  efi^ected  by  ships 
in  the  present  war,  and  the  destruction 
of  its  fortifications  and  stores.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  offence  now  committed 
will  occasion  some  still  more  terrible 
chastisement,  unless  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion be  instantly  rendered. 

The  Baltic  fleet  is  at  Cronstadt.  That 
bulwark  of  the  Czar's  capital  is  again 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  the  Russian  navy 
compelled  to  lie  under  shelter  of  its  guns, 
uselessly  inactive.  Our  fleet  has  formed 
a  line  right  across  the  gulf  a  few  miles 
only  from  the  island,  so  as  to  render  the 
escape  of  a  single  ship  an  impossibility. 
What  the  next  step  will  be  does  not  ap- 
pear. We  may  soon  hear,  however,  of  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  granite  walls 
of  Russia  and  the  wooden  walls  of  old 
England. 

The  capture  of  ships  is  an  almost  daily 
occurrence.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  nation  will  reap  much  profit  from  this 
department  of  warfare;  for  the  return  of 
receipts  from  prizes,  lately  printed, 
•hows  a  balance  paid  into  the  treasury 
between  June  1854  and  March  1855  of 
only  dB50,661  12s.  5d.;  while  it  is  stated 
that  no  less  than  £60,000  worth  of 
broken  anchors  were  reported  by  the 
Baltic  fleet  last  year.  One  apparently 
insignificant  item  of  expense  is  thus  more 
than  sufficient  to  swallow  up  all  the  pe- 
cuniary profits  from  prizes  made  during 
the  campaign. 

The  chief  subject  that  occupies  the  at- 
tentioi}  of  the  nation  in  connection  with 
home  affairs  is  the  new  agitation  upon 
administrative  reform,  of  which  Mr.  La- 
yard  has  become  the  great  champion  and 
expounder.  This  strikes  us  as  a  step 
beyond  mere  organic  reform,  and  as  of 
higher    practical   importance  than    the 


most   plausible   theoretical   legislation: 
for,  in  the  regulations  of  human  affairs  the  . 
apophthegm  of  Pope  is  often  the  safest 
guide — 

*"  That  which  is  Imt  adminUiered  1b  belt" 

A  remark  made  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  one  of  the  Irvingite  apostles, 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  present 
war  will  be  to  destrov  Mahomeunism 
and  to  leave  the  French  masters  of  Ck>n« 
stantinople,  shows  in  brief  the  view  which 
rather  vaguely  dwells  in  .the  minds  of 
many  people  of  Christian  lands  with  re- 
ference to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Islam- 
ism  as  the  dominant  faith  of  the  East. 
Those  who  hold  this  view,  like  Mr. 
Drummond,  generally  base  it  upon  pro- 
phecy. Why  the  French  should  be  left 
in  possession  of  Constantinople,  rather 
than  the  Russians,  or  the  Austrians,  or 
the  English,  or  even  the  Greeks,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  understand. 
When  the  Moslem  falls,  we  think  the  end 
of  the  Popery  both  of  Greece  and  Rome 
will  not  be  far  off;  and  when  Popery  is 
judged,  what  will  be  the  position  of  in- 
fidel and  Popish  France  ?  how  much  of 
the  Church  of  England  will  escape  the 
fire?  how  much  will  survive  of  the  Ir- 
vingite apostolicism  of  Mr.  Drummond's 
own  sect  ?  whose  gorgeous  services  and 
startling  ecclesiastical  assumptions  savour 
much  more  of  Popery  than  of  scriptural 
simplicity. 

With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  even- 
ing shopping,  a  hand-bill  has  been  very 
extensively  circulated  throughout  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  in  which  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  London 
engaged  as  assistants  in  houses  of  busi- 
ness, earnestly  entreat  the  public  to  avoid 
evening  shopping,  and  to  afford  their 
servants  opportunity  of  shopping  in  the 
day  time. 

An  act  intended  to  limit  the  hours  of 
work  of  persons  employed  and  resident 
in  the  establishments  of  dressmakers  and 
milliners  in  the  metropolis,  has  been 
printed.  The  prohibited  hours,  exclu- 
sive of  Sunday,  are,  from  March  I  to 
August  1  in  every  year,  between  half- 
past  nine  in  the  evening  and  eight  in  the 
morning;  and  from  August  1  to  March 
1 ,  from  between  eight  in  the  evening  and 
eight  in  the  morning.  It  is  proposed  to 
allow  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  daily. 
Penalties  to  be  enforced  before  a  police 
magistrate,  without  power  of  appeal. 

According  to  a  statement  published  in 
the  Watehmanf  the  net  decrease  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  in  Great  Britain  to 
be  reported  at  the  ensuing  Conference 
will  be  3,121,  the  smallest  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  present  unprecedented 
decline  commenced. 
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THE     lOOREOATE    MEETING,    THE    A880- 
CIATION,   AND    "the  WATCHMAN." 

.  Wb  place  on  record  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Magazine  the  proceedings 
of  the  Seventh  Aggregate  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  copied,  with  some  slight 
corrections,  from  the  report  published  in 
the  WeaUyan  Times.  The  official  re- 
port and  financial  statements  have  been 
reserved  for  this  department  of  the 
Magazine. 

By  the  report  it  appears  that  the 
Association  numbers  fourteen  members 
less  than  at  the  preceding  meeting. 
This  partial  decline,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, however^  is  not  the  result  of 
secession  from  our  ranks,  but  it  is  ac- 
counted for  nearly  three  times  over  by 
the  number  of  brethren  who,  having 
gone  to  their  reward,  are  no  longer  en-^ 
rolled  among  the  living.  It  is>  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  only  of 
that  kind  of  fluctuation  to  which  all 
large  societies  of  the  same  character  are 
ordinarily  liable,  after  they  have  reached 
that  measure  of  stability  and  regular 
organisation  which  we  sincerely  believe 
the    Weslbtan     Methodist     Local 

PRBACHBRS'      MuTUAL-AlD  *  ABSOGIA* 

TioN  has  now  attained. 

On  the  subject  of  the  income  there  is 
much  cause  for  congratulation  and 
thankfulness;  and  we  are  not  inclined 
to  adopt  a  tone  of  regret  that  the 
large  expenditure  of  the  year  has  limited 
the  power  of  the  treasurer  to  purchase 
stock.  The  addition  of  £200  to  the 
invested  capital  is  surely  a  proof  of  con- 
tinuecl  prosperity;  and  we  rejoice  that  a 
sum  of  nearly  £2,400  has  been  distributed 
to  administer  to  the  wants,  relieve  the 
distresses,  and  comfort  the  hearts  of 
several  hundreds  of  the  servants  of  God. 

Recommending  our  readers  to  study 
for  themselves  the  well  digested  report 
of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  we  have 
here  a  few  words  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Watcliman  upon  the  Association. 

The  editor  of  that  journal  is  evidently 
misinformed  with  respectT  to  the  true 
history  and  constitution  of  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association.  To 
be  compelled  to  say  this  is  very  far  from 
creditable  of  him,  as  a  public  journalist. 
The  institution  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence nearly  six  years,  and  has  received 
a  moderate  share  of  attention,  even  from 
him.  in  venturing  to  publish  strictures 
.upon  matters  of  fact  regarding  its  history, 
he  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  be  well 
infonned  of  the  circumstances  before 
penning  his  condemnatory  conclusions; 


and  having  been  somewhat  remiss  in  this 
respect,  he  must  not  complain  if  he 
receive  the  reproof  due  to  one  who 
'^  answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth 
it." 

The  Watchman  of  June  13th,  informs 
its  readers  that  the  members  of  the 
association  "are  gathered  from  every 
secession,  Kilhamite,  Warrenite,  and 
Everettite,  that  has  first  rent  and  then 
left  the  parent  body."  This  the  editor 
mentions,  "not  as  a  reproach,  but  as  a 
simple  fact."  Now  were  it  "  a  simple 
fact,*'  as  it  is  not  necessarily  a  reproach, 
by  the  editor's  implied  admission,  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  need  be  particularly 
anxious  either  to  defend  it  or  to  show  its 
harmlessness.  But  we  are  saved  thai 
labour,  for  it  is  simply  not  a  fact*  The 
rule  of  the  association  is— "Every  ac- 
credited local  preacher  among  the  Wes» 
leyan  Methodists^  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership,"  and  this  rule  has  been 
rigidly  adhered  to  from  the  beginning — 
with  one  exception  only,  which  arose 
naturally  out  of  the  lamentable  circum- 
stances into  which  the  Connexion  fell 
soon  after  the  origin  of  the  institution. 
That  exception  was  formed  in  1851 — a 
period  when  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  who  originally  entered  as 
Wesleyan  Local  Preachers,  had  been 
placed  in  an  anomalous  position,  by  oc- 
currences and  proceedings  which  need 
not  now  be  detailed-^and  was  recorded 
iu  the  following  resolutions  —  "That 
the  words  'Wesleyan  Methodist  Local 
Preachers/  and  'accredited  Local 
Preachers,'  occurring  in  the  rules,  shall 
not  be  taken  in  such  sense  as  to  exclude 
those  persons  who,  in  the  present  af- 
flicted state  of  Methodism,  are  connected 
with  the  branch  societies."  Our  con- 
temporary mav  be  assured,  therefore,  ha 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  either 
'^Kilhamite"  or  "Warrenite"  (we  do 
not  admire  this  choice  of  terms)  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  the  Association;  anci 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  class  «f 
Christian  brethren^  at  whose  baptism  he 
appears  ambitious  to  be  sponsor,  had  be, 
as  a  Conference  Local  Preacher,  been 
connected  with  the  committee  of  the 
association,  when  it  became  imperative 
upon  them  to  deal  with  the  (fuestion^  we 
are  much  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  his 
gentlemanly  and  considerate  character, 
if,  on  the  score  both  of  humanity  and 
Christian  propriety,  setting  justice  aside, 
he  would  not  himself  have  recommended 
the  very  course  which  the  resolution  of 
1851  imposed. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
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the  benefits  of  this  association  are  paid 
for  bj  the  members,  and  those  who  have 
once  obtained  a  right  to  them,  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  by  any  ecclesiastical  or 
sectarian  code  of  regulations  or  prin- 
ciples. In  justice  they  are  not  to  be 
deprived  of  these  privileges  on  light 
grounds;  while  the  goiding  principle  of 
the  association  towards  all  its  members, 
•s  well  as  towards  all  who  are  eligible 
for  admission,  is  that  heaven*born  charity  ' 
which  refuses  to  be  governed  by  mere 
whim  or  caprice,  or  to  be  inflaenced  by 
jealousy  and  prejudice. 

Our  limited  space  only  permits  us  at 
present* to  notice  one  other  statement. 
The  editor  says,  **  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers,  for  the 
most  part,  have  all  along  refused  to 
connect  themselves  with  it."  This  re- 
mark is  somewhat  disingenuous.  **  For 
the  most  part."  What  does  that  mean? 
That  there  are  some  nine  or  ten 
thousand  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers, 
and  the  Assoeiation  numbers  not  quite 
three  thousand?  Such  is  certainly  the 
/aci,  but  is  that  his  meaning  f  Because 
seven  thousand  have  not  become  members, 
it  surely  does  not  follow  that  they  '*a// 
idong  refused^  to  become  so.  It  may  be 
that  half  that  number  have  never  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  refuse.  We  know 
that  man7  ^*v®  declined  to  ioin  the  As- 
sociation on  grounds  which  concerned 
themselves  alone,  and  others  have  kept 
aloof,  simply  for  the  reason  that,  being 
eonnected  already  with  institutions  of  a 
kindred  character,  they  are  averse  to 
chani^  How  many  have  been  deterred 
from  joining  us  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  those  who  could  not>  or  would  nor, 
understand  the  real  nature  and  objects 
of  the  Association  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  fear  the  number  is  not  small. 

But  what  does  the  editor  of  the 
Watchman  expect  f  That  in  six  years 
an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  any 
particular  class  of  mankind  should  suc- 
ceed so  perfectly  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  objects  and  receive  the  whole  body 
of  support  that  can  be  contemplated  and 
expected?  That  would  be  both  extrava- 
gant  and  absurd :  he  knows  more  of  the 
nature  of  institutiotial  progress  than  to 
adopt  such  a  view  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Assodatiou.  No  doubt  he  would  in- 
stinctivelv  object  to  the  same  language 
applied  thus  :— "It  is  well  known  that 
the  people  of  England,  for  the  most  part, 
have  aU  along  re/uud  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Wesleyan  congrega*- 
tions  :"  or,  to  come  nearer  still,  *»  It  is 
well  known  that  the  congregations 
attending  Wesleyan  chapels, /or  Me  mott 
part,  have  all  along  refused  to  connect 
Khenuelves  with  the  Wesleyan  Societies:" 


and  his  objection  to  this  kind  of  remark 
would  be  both  proper  and  acceptable. 
The  cogent  arguments  he  could  assuredly 
present  against  such  sweeping  and  dis- 
ingenuous phraseology  as  this  we  respect- 
fully suggest  we  have  a  right  to  use  in 
favour  of  the  Mutual- Aid  Association,  and 
trust  he  will  allow  us  the  benefit  of  them 
when  he  next  considers  the  subject. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Association 
have  been  marked  by  all  those  signs  which 
constitute  eminent  success.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  And  the  success  is  fairly 
attributable,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
two  things  which  the  editor  of  the  Watch- 
man would  seem  almost  desirous  of 
ignoring :  namely,  1,  that  the  Association 
offers  its  benefits  (with  one  exception, 
which  is  not  an  exception)  to  the 
exclusive  acceptance  of  Wesleyan  Local 
Preachers— "o«r  Local  Preachers"  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  Watchman — 
whose  labours,  sufferings,  and  merits 
have  awoke  a  responsive  chord  of 
sympathy  that  vibrates  over  all  the 
land;  and  2,  that  the  institution  is  really 
and  intrinsically  what  it  profeases  to  be — 
a  mutual-aid  association  ; — not  only  as 
composed  of  those  who  need  the  com- 
bined help  of  their  poor  brethren,  but  as 
comprising  and  inviting  the  Christian 
sympathy  and  aid  of  those  who  have 
plenty  of  this  world's  good,  and  who 
"shut  not  up  their  boweS  of  compasion" 
from  their  brethren. 

The  Watchman  comments  on  some 
expressions  which  he  deems  faulty 
in  i(ome  of  our  recent  articles,  spe- 
cifying one  in  particular.  With  a 
moderation  we  are  glad  to  note,  he  terms 
them  '*  errors."  We  thank  him  for  the 
word,  and  trust  he  will  receive  our 
present  correction  of  some  of  Am  "errors" 
— not  of  expression,  for  we  have  pur- 
posely avoided  allusion  to  everything  of 
the  kind—  but  errors  of  fact  and  state- 
mentfO-a  class  of  corrections  which  every 
lover  of  truth  should  be  glad  to  receive. 

THE  COMMrrTBB.* 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
held  at  Brother  Ha^y's,  Great  Dover 
Road,  Sonthwark,  on  Monday,  18th 
June,  nine  members  being  present: 

Varions  matters  arising  out  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  aggregate  meeting 
at  Bristol  were  duly  considered,  and 
Brothers  Jameson  of  London,  and 
Unwin  of  Sheffield,  were  elected  upon 
the  committee.  Afler  the  numerical 
and  financial  abstracts  of  the  past 
month's  proceedings  were  read  and 
commented  upon,  several  new  claims  for 

*  The  badncM  of  the  General  Committee  will 
in  ftiture  be  leported  in  this  manner  eveiy 
month. 
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relief  came  before  the  comniitteey  with 
the  approbation  of  the  branches  in  which 
the  claimants  resided.  Three  of  these 
cases  were  applications  for  the  fall  super- 
annuation allowance  of  4s.  per  week, 
and  were  so  argent  that  the  committee 
could  not  refuse  their  requests.  Another 
£S0  a-year  will  therefore  be  required 
from  those  friends  of  the  association  who 
would  not  have  these  aged  brethren  to 
Buffer  want,  nor  have  their  wants  onlj 
relieved  by  the  reluctant  hand  of  parish 
charity. 

Every  month  brings  additional  proofs 
that  the  association  is  engaged  in  a  great 
work,  and  one  which  ought  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  and  engage  the  most  ener- 
getic exertions  of  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 

MITTEE.  READ  AT  THE  AGGRE- 

GATE    MEETING,     JUNE     4th, 

1855. 

Akother  year  having  passed  away 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  your  General 
Committee  to  submit  a  statement  of  the 
operations  of  this  Association  during 
that  period;  and  in  doing  so  the  Com- 
mittee have,  as  heretofore,  a  task  of 
mingled  gratification  and  regret;  but 
they  are  glad  to  state  that  the  former 
feelig  is  greatly  predominant  on  this 
occasion. 

Partaking  as  the  Association  does  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  self-supporting 
friendly  society,  and  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  a  benevolent  society,  its 
statistics  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by 
those  of  any  other  institution  in  exist- 
ence, unless  due  allowance  is  made  for 
its  peculiar  constitution. 

That  portion,  indeed,  of  the  demands 
upon  our  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
superannuated,  which  to  any  other 
friendly,  society  would  bring  speedy 
ruin,  is  the  chief  glory  of  our  Associa- 
tion, and  forms  the  foundation  of  our 
appeals  to  the  Christian  public  for 
support. 

The  snms  allowed  for  the  funerals  of 
Date 


deceased  members  are  also  much  too 
large  for  the  rate  of  contribution,  ac- 
cording to  all  ordinary  rules  of  calcu- 
lation ;  but  here  again  we  take  in  the 
benevolent  principle,  and  our  honorary- 
subscribers  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  decently  burying  '*  our  dead.** 

When  thus  analysed,  our  Association 
stands  as  a  friendly  society,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  equalising  the  cost  of 
'ordinary  sickness  among  its  members; 
so  that  by  the  payment  of  twelve  shil- 
liogs  a-year,  each  member  secures  him- 
self from  want  when  ill,  whether  his 
usual  state  of  health  be  good  or  bad. 

As  an  institution  of  this  mixed  cha- 
racter our  Association  has  made  good 
progress.  Providence  has  smiled  upon 
it.  *^  Our  bread  has  been  given  to  us, 
and  our  water  has  been  sure;*'  and  so  it 
will  be  so  long  as  our  eye  is  single,  and 
so  long  as  the  genuine  feeling  of  frater- 
nity pervades  the  household  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  past 
year  will  show  a  total  of  receipts,  include 
ingthe  last  balance  in  hand,  of — 

£2,634  7     1 
And  of  payments     -        -      2,571  10  8 

Leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of      £62  16  5 

In  the  disbursements  the  sum  of 
£176  lOs.  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  £200  in  the  "Reduced 
Stock." 

The  investments  in  the  funds  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  our  property.  We 
have  now  standing  in  the  names  of  our 
trustees  £3,500  stock,  which  amount 
has  cost  us  £3,346  Us.  3d. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  as 
follows:— Benefit  members,  2,408;  hono- 
rary members  who  are  local  preachers, 
150;  honorary  members  not  local 
preachers,  376:  making  a  total  of  2,940 
members.  Our  investments,  therefore, 
reckoning  the  stock  at  par,  will  yield  an 
average  of  £\  9s.  0}d.  for  each  benefit 
member. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will 
show  the  progress  of  the  Association 
from  its  commencement: — 


of 

Number 

Super- 

Total  paid  for 

Ke. 

port. 

of 
Members. 

Sick. 

Deaths. 

annn- 
ated. 

Net  Recdpti 

£         8. 

1. 
d. 

Claims  and 
Expenses. 

£    s.    d. 

Invested. 
£     s.    d. 

1850 

1200 

1,395    9 

4 

196  18    8 

1,060  10    0 

1851 

1806 

107 

11 

32 

1,219  13 

5 

661  13    9 

481  17    6 

1852 

2642 

283 

39 

77 

2,859  15 

2 

1  876  18    3 

982  13    9 

1853 

2829 

385 

50 

104 

2,454    3 

6 

2,220    5    6 

382  10    0 

1854 

2954 

216 

35 

93 

1.823    0 

3 

1,480    7    8 

262  10    0 

1865 

2940 

433 

58 
193 

98 

2,488  10 
12,240  12 

5 
"l 

2,395    0    8 
8,831     4    6 

176  10    0 

3,346  11     3 

For  £3,500  stock. 
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From  this  we  can  see  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  had  to  contend  with,  the  Associa- 
tion has  maintained  its  hold  upon  the 
eonfidence  of  its  members,  and  upon  the 
sympathy  of  its  friends  and  supporters. 

By  the  prudent  resolution  of  last 
Aggregate  Meeting,  no  changes  Can  be 
made  in  the  rates  of  payment  and 
receipts  by  the  members  for  three  years 
from  that  date  ;  we  are,  therefore,  saved 
from  the  risk  of  diminishing  the  con- 
fidence of  oar  members  by  frequent 
change,  and  shall  also  by  the  end  of  that 
period  hare  more  extended  statbtics  of 
cor  own  for  future  guidance. 

'  A  careful  review  of  the  past  will 
already  show  clearly  enough  that  the 
honorary  contributions  should  always  be 
in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
superannuated  members.  During  the 
past  year  this  has  been  the  case,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  have  paid 
JB839  78.  2d.  to  claimants  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  returns  show  that  the  late  severe 
season  has  told  upon  the  health  of  our 
members;  no  less  than  433  having  re- 
ceived relief  during  sickness  at  a  cost  of 
£843  1  Is.  7d.  This  will  give  an  average 
of  9Sa,  11^.,  or  84  days'  full  sickness 
Tiay  to  each  claimant;  and  an  average  of 
7s.  and  a  fraction,  or  6  days'  sick  pay, 
reckoning  the  total  number  of  benefit 
members.  That  this  is  less  than  we 
mi^ht  reasonably  have  expected,  is 
owmg  to  another  fact  peculiar  to  this 
Association,  viz.:— that  many  of  our 
members  declined  to  receive  sick  pay 
daring  illness,  for  the  sake  of  their 
poorer  brethren.  Such  instances  of  self- 
denial  are  numerous,  and  afford  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  selfishness  which 
inlaences  mere  human  nature. 

Our  losses  by  death  have  been  very 
•evere,  and  the  sum  paid  under  this 
head,  £3\S,  is  an  increase  of  £7  over 
the  year  1853,  and  a  heavier  propor- 
tionate increase  over  the  eight  months 
ending  June,  1854.  41  members  and  1 7 
members'  wives  have  been  buried  by  us 
during  the  past  year. 

As  to  the  other  items  of  disburse- 
ment during  the  year,  they  are  compara- 
tively small,  and,  with  one  exception, 
need  no  special  remark: — 

The  expenses  incurred  in  conducting 
the  Magazine  are,  as  yet,  greater  than 
the  receipts  from  its  sale,  so  that  there  is 
an  apparent  loss  under  that  head.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
that  is  our  organ,  and  our  only  one.  It 
is  for  the  Association  a  constantly 
founding  public  voice,  and  our  best 
though  modest  friend  in  the  family 
circle.      So    that    unless    the    money 


balance  of  its  affairs  be  very  large  on 
the  wrong  side,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  burden  upon  our  funds. 

Our     funds     have     been     benefited 
during  the  year  by  the  receipt  of  the 
following  sums: — 
From  a  Friend  and  well-wisher, 

near  Leeds  -        •»        -    £50    0 

J.    Smedley,    Esq.,    of     Lee 

Bridge  (fourth  donation)      -      10    0 
Legacy  of  late  John  Tapp,  Esq., 
Oak-hill,    near   Bath,    £50, 
less  duty  £5        -        -        -      45    0 
Legacy  of  late  J.  Shaw,  Esq., 
of  Longton,  £50,  less  duty, 
&c.,  £5  lOs.          -        -        -      44  10 
Mr.  Alderman  Fawcett,   Shef- 
field     10    0 

P.  Whitehead,   Esq.,  Rawten- 

•  stall 5    0 

These  amounts  your  committee  have 
received  with  thankfulness,  as  indica- 
tions  of  the  good-will  of  Him  who  has 
the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  and 
to  whom  "belongeth  the  gold  and  the 
silver,  and  all  the  cattle  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills."  The  legacies  remind  us, 
however,  that  two  more  of  our  friends 
'*  do  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  yet  the  com- 
mittee would,  in  conclusion,  urge  upon 
all  the  brethren,  not  only  to  continue 
their  own  support,  but  to  keep  the 
claims  of  the  Association  prominently 
before  the  Christian  public  in  their  several 
localities  during  the  ensuing  year ;  and 
to  make  its  continued  prosperity  one  or 
their  most  frequent  petitions  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  If  this  be  done  by  us 
all,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  each  other  again  upon  earth 
with  congratulations  on  our  success,  or 
of  hearing  the  Divine  Master  himself  say 
of  us  in  heaven,  "  Well  done  ;  inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

DIED. 

June  11th,  1866.  Isaac  Cobum,  of  Ips- 
wich, aged  67.  Claim  £8.  He  had  been  on 
the  fund  seven  weeks.  His  end  was 
triumphant, — in  the  full  and  certain  hope  of 
everlasting  life. 

May  14th,  1855.  Charity  Chcllew,  of  SL 
Ives  Circuit.    Claim  £4. 

April  26th,  1855.  Hannah  Evans,  of 
Hereford  Circuit,  aged  71.  Claim  £4.  Her 
end  was  peace. 

RB>frrTANCE8  RECEIVKD  BY  THE  TrKA- 

BURKR  TO  June  18,  1856 :  —  Doncaster, 
£2  88.;  Brackley,  £2  49.  6d.;  High  Wy- 
combe, £2  149.;  Bradford,  £4  4s.;  Walsall, 
£1  13s.;  Riploy,  £3  Is.;  Dcptford  and 
Woolwich,  £7  19s.;  Axminster,  18s.; 
Leighton   Buzzard,  £8  10s. ;    Swaffham, 
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£3188.;  Bridport,  £2  4s.;  LyTm,£l  19s.; 
Hind  St,  £2  Us.  8d. ;  Melton  Mowbray, 
£1  6s. ;  Wisbeach,  £1  ISs.  j  Ilkestone,  £6  4s. ; 
Derby,  £4  9s.;  Chelsea,  £2  14s.;  Scar- 
borough, £1 19s. ;  Brackley,  9i.  6d. 

DoxATioss,    Honorary    Subscriptions, 

etc.,  received  by  the  treasurer,  to 

June  18,  1855 :— 
hm.  Hononurj  Member,    ha  Honorary  Confcrllmtor. 
Mr.  Chance,  sub.,  Hind-st,  10s.;  £  s.  d, 

Mr.  Douglas,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 

Knight,  nm,  quarterly  do.,  5s.  Sd.  1  16    8 
Ifr.  Barnard,  hm.,Great  Ellingham, 

Swaffham  Circuit 1 

Mr.  T.  Waddington,  he,  Wisbeach 

Circuit,  12s.;  Mr.  Jacob  Lebair, 

don.,  5s 0  17 

Collections  in  Ukestone  Circuit 


1    0 


2    6 


Mr.  J.  Borden,  hm.,  Derby,  £1  Is. ;  £  «.  d, 
Mr.  W.  Mansfield,  don.,  do.,  5s. ; 
Mr.  Edward  Smithard,  ha,  do., 
10s.  6d. 1  16    6 

Mr.  C.  Arter,hm.,  Chelsea,  £1  ]s.; 
Mr.  J.  Cuthbertson,  hm.,  do, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  T.  Cuthbertson,  hm., 
£1  Is 8    3    0 

Collected  by  James  Foster,  12  years 
of  age,  at  Green's  Norton,  Tow- 
cester  Circuit,  per  brother  Clarke, 
7s  ;  Mr.  John  Robinson,  don., 
Middleton,  Cheney,  Brackley 
Circuit,  per  do.,  2s.  6d.      ...  0    9    6 

Mr.  S.  H.  Burrows,  hm.,  Sheffield    110 

[We  hope  the  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tions made  in  Bristol  during  the  aggre«fate 
meeting  will  appear  next  month. — £d.  J 
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Dr,  ABSTRACT  OP  CASH   ACCOUNT.  Cr. 

1854,  May  15. 
To  balance  In  Treasurer's 
hands  . 


1S6S,  May  15. 
To  sundries  per  Cash  Re- 
ceived  Book : 

Entrance  fees £40    3 

Fines  8  14 

Subscriptions  per  mem. 

bers l,S3l  16 

IHtto  (Free) 869    4 

Reports,  Cards,  and  Sta- 
tionery    


4145  16  8 


6  16  10 


To  sundries  recelTCd  per 
Treasurer's  Cash- 
Book: 

DiTidends  on  Consols 
and  reduced  Three 
per  Cents 88  19 

Local  Prescherif  Maga. 
sine 112  15 

Ditto  for  back  Stock  of 
1851  and  2 SO    0 


2,256  15  5 


2S1  15  0 


1855,  May  15. 
By  sundries  per  Cash  Paid 

Book: 
Expenses    on     Semlt- 

tances il  7    6 

Betumed  to  Emigrants^ 

withdrawals,  &e 14  14 

Annnitles 839    7 

Sick 843  11 

Deaths    318    0 


By  sundries  paid  per  Trea- 

snrer's  Cash  Book : 

Secretary's  Salary  105    0 

Stationery,        Reports, 

Postage,  Parcels,  &c.      52  10 

AdrertisementB    ,       o    8 

Mr.  Harris's  Qr's.  Salary 

as  Travelling  Agent .  25  0 
Use  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  29  19 
Exp.  Binning.  Commie.      10  10 


Redaced  Three  per  Cents. 

Bought  £200.    Cost  ...    176  10    0 
Loeal   Preachers'    Maga- 


-;e2,i22  19  3 


232    7  2 


sine . 


....    139  14    3 


Balance    In    Treasurer's 


Dr. 


£2,634    7  1 
GENERAL  BALANCE. 


316    4  3 
62  16    5 


1855,  May  15. 
To  Joint  Stock  account  for  balance, 
being  the  entlie  property  of  the 
Association  at  this  date je3,409 


Cr. 
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1856,.  May  15. 
By  Consols  and  Reduced 
Three   per   Cent.   Ac- 
count :  For 
£l,1001nrestedin  1850  £1,060  10 

500      ditto      1851       461  17 
1,000     ditto      1862 

400      dlUo      1853 

800      ditto      1854 

aOO      ditto      1855 


082  13 
382  10 
262  10 
176  10 


3,500 

By  Cash  Account :  For 
balance  in  Tressurcr's 
hands 


0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
0 

146  11  3 


..£62  16  5 


^8,409    7  8  ^4j^    ^3 

We  haye  examined  this  account  and  find  it  correct,  1st  June,  1866 
tblnk'the*S.S;Sii"u'Smfe?to  ^^  *"'  "''•'"^  ^'  '**^  •^»"*-  ^  "^  ^^'  •^ 


J.  B.  HILLIER. 
H.  P.  LAWKS. 


THE 

LOCAL  PREACHERS'  MAGAZINE 

AMD 

CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  RECORD. 

AUGUST,  1855. 


feajs,  Scriptm  lllttstratians,  ^t. 


THE  SAVIOUR'S  RULE  OF  PEACE. 

Wb  hear  much  more  jnst  now  of  uxxr  than*  of  peace;  for  a  field  of 
slaughter  has  been  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  nations — between  Europe 
and  Asia — ^upon  a  spot  that  to  our  modern  notions  seems  a  strange  out- 
of-the-way  place  on  which  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  European  nations, 
though  it  was  contiguous  to  the  dominions  of  all  the  great  empires  of 
antiquity; — and  on  that  field  of  slaughter  the  armies  of  four  empires  are 
waging  relentless  war,  spilling  the  blood  of  thousands,  and  squandering 
millions  upon  millions  of  treasure.  The  civilised  (!)  world  has  suddenly 
become  a  workshop  to  supply  that  distant  battle-field  with  men  to  be 
killed,  and  materials  with  which  to  kill  them ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  thou- 
sands of  clever  and  intelligent  men  is  being  put  to  the  rack  to  invent 
instruments  and  devise  modes  for  the  swift  destruction  of  the  forces  and 
defences  of  an  enemy — armies,  fleets,  forts,  and  cities ;  war  stores,  and 
stores  for  the  food  of  men — a  fact  to  which  the  records  of  the  office  for 
registered  inventions  and  patents  bear  ample  testimony. 

Yet  it  is  but  a  brief  period  since  an  expectation  spread  far  and  wide 
that  the  principles  of  peace  bad  taken  such  deep  root  among  the  nations 
that  we  should  not  soon  have  the  pain  of  witnessing  an  appeal  to  arms  to 
settle  national  disputes;  for  the  wisdom  of  peaceful  arbitration  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  only  difficulty  to  overcome  was  its  pracH' 
cabUity^  no  doubt  being  entertained  that  even  that  would  be  made 
manifest  if  the  governments  of  the  great  nations  could  be  induced  to  try 
it  the  first  opportunity. 

Well,  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  such  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
self: a  quarrel  began.    But  one  of  the  parties  had  designs  in  view  to 
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which  he  knew  none  of  the  others  would  consent :  how  in  such  a  case 
could  there  be  any  appeal  to  arbitrators  ?  It  was  simply  impracticable, 
for  no  jxisi  arbitrator  could  strike  out  a  course  that  would  satisfy  the 
rapacious,  grasping  ambition  of  one,  while  it  silenced  the  grievances  and 
just  demands  of  the  rest.  Arbitration  was  thus  out  of  the  question  : 
none  but  tnrighteous  terms  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  aiggressor ; 
and  supposing  the  other  powers  had  succumbed  to  his  outrageous  tres- 
pass, it  is  just  possible  that  a  state  «of  oppression  and  misery  and  exaction, 
a  condition  of  mutual  jealousy  and  irritation,  and  a  system  of  reprisals 
and  peltty  lainoyiinb^s  migtit  have  been  Ihe  results-It  fA&Xe  lii^le  If  ahy 
bMer  thad  ^u^tual  ^arfai^.  Perhaps  in  the  present  oonfliet  t)ie  only 
alternative  is  to  permit  the  northern  autocrat  to  domineer  over  the  whole 
world,  or,  being  provoked  by  his  aggressions  into  a  quarrel,  to  fight  it 
out. 

We  say  perhapi.  The  political  world  is  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  other  alternative  exists,  for  prolonged  negotiations  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  all  the  powers  in^rohred  in  the  quarrel  have  wholly  failed 
to  discover  soiy  otter  cotirse  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  may  be  re- 
stored. 

The  world  possesses  no  means  of  consolidating  and  preserving  peace 
but  by  the  strong  triumphing  over  and  quelling  the  spirits  of  the  weak, 
or  by  such  sen  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests  aad  claims  as  the  tela- 
tive  positions  and  forces  of  the  eontending  parties  are  able  to  command* 
•And  thus  it  is  t^at  the  kingdoms  of  the  woi'ld  have  come  to  adopt  a  dtate 
of  preparedness  for  war  as  tbeir  natural^  or  rather  necessary,  condilien. 
It'is  not  the  true  apint  of  peace  that  keeps  the  peace  in  Europe :  but  the 
immense  standing  armies,  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  bn^onets,  bttUets, 
«iid  ^gunpowder.  By  means  ef  these  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  lust  for  oom- 
mwoial  -gain,  and  the  love  of  ease  contrive  to  keep  in  cheek  the  spirit  oi 
war,  the  lust  for  conquest,  and  the  love  of  pow^r. 

Such  is  the^peace  df  this  world,  ttnd  such  are  the  tteans  the  kingdokiA 
of  this  world  devise  in  order  to  maintain  it.  Much  as  we  vaunt  of  the 
ii^fluenee  of  Christian  principles  upon  society  in  general  and  upon  the  in- 
^atitutions  of  the  age,  it  is  plain  that  this  kind  of  peace  has  not  been 
iproduOed  bj  Chi^istianity ;  but  it  is  the  legitimate  product  of  the  retalia- 
tory spirit  of  the  old  law.  If  our  neighbour  is  only  deterred  fromstnkiog 
«s  <by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  prepared  to  strike  agun  with  eqmal  or 
with  greater  e£Feot,  there  is  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  peace  subsistiag 
between  us.  The  ground  we  occupy  is  that  of  the  old  Jew  :  we  will  have 
•aneyeibriin  eye,  ''tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning 
.for  burmug,  strjpe  for  stripe ;"  perhaps  even  that  measure  of  apparent 
justice  will  not  satisfy  us,  and  with  the  natural  vindictiveness  of  offended 
litiiiiaaity  we  m<y  desire  to  impose  a  penalty  over  and  above  the  infliction 
of  what  may  be  deemed  appropriate  loss.  Not  satisfied  with  requiring 
only  what  b  just  against  a  transgressor,  we  demand  ''  material  gaaran- 
tees*'  that  we  shall  not  again  be  annoyed  or  hurt  by  his  encroachments. 
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The  arm  of  power,  in  this  world,  is  not  identical  with  the  '^  righteous 
arm"  of  goodness  and  trath :  it  is  evermore  reaching  forth  and  taking 
more  than  is  its  due,  and  the  hand  of  the  weak  cannot  hold  its  own. 
JSverjthingy  however,  is  subject  to  change;  the  utrong  become  weak, 
the  weak  become  strong ;  in  the  turning  of  the  scales  comes  the  oonflict 
of  balancing  powers,  and  again  the  weakest  kicks  ihe  beam. 

Can  the  world  enjoy  permanent  peace  under  such  conditioi;k3?  Can 
the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  hope  bj  negotiation  among  such 
powers  as  rule  the  earth  to  bring  in  universal  quietness  and  safety  for 
the  poor  and  the  feeble  ?  Can  we  expect  power  to  govern  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  weal  of  the  people,  while  it  remains  disjoined  from  goodness, 
truth,  and  righteousness?  Can  we  have  the  reign  of  peace  before  we 
have  the  reign  of  righteousness  ? 

We  leave  these  questions  unanswered.  Our  readera,  with  their 
Bibles  in  their  hands,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  right  method  of  solving 
them.  Without  the  Bible  even,  we  may  conclude  it  will  be  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  place  every  individual  human  being  beyond  the  reach  of  want 
and  physical  privation  and  discomfort,  than  to  deliver  the  world  from  all 
those  evil  tendencies  and  practices  which  ordinarily  produce  strife  and 
war.    The  law  of  peace  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  the  world. 

But  what  saith  the  Saviour?  He  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  came 
to  ^'  speak  peace,"  even  ''  unto  the  heathen." 

To  his  disciples  he  gave  a  new  commandment,  ''Love  one  another." 
This,  however,  is  only  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  people  to- 
wards each  other,  and  this  is  the  law  or  rule  of  their  peace.  If  with  so 
perfect  a  law,  emanating  from  so  exalted  an  authority,  the  Christian 
Church  itself  is  found  always  torn  by  dissensions  and  vindictive  contests, 
what  can  we  hope  from  the  world  which  has  received  no  such  law,  and 
submitted  to  no  similar  authority? 

Still  as  our  Lord  came  to  bring  peace,  has  he  left  no  direction  on 
record,  by  the  observance  of  which  the  conduct  of  his  disciples  should  be 
made  promotive  of  peace  in  the  world,  and  especially  between  them  and 
the  ungodly  ?  If  he  has,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  one  that  will  be  power- 
ful for  its  purpose,  worthy  of  the  glory  and  dignity  of  his  own  character, 
and  without  question  will  have  received  exemplication  in  his  own  life  of 
purity  and  goodness.    Xjet  us  inquire. 

The  wars  and  contests  of  this  world  are  undertaken  for  the  settle*- 
jneat  of  disputes  between  might  and  right,  between  tyranny  and  liberty, 
between  oppressors  and  oppressed,  between  exactors,  extortioners,  and 
eberoaoheni,  and  the  sufferers  or  objects  of  their  practisings.  In  brief, 
peace  j»  broken  all  the  world  over  by  the  collision  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  apostolic  exhortation  which  applies  to  us,  as  compelled  tp 
live  in  the  midst  of  such  circumstances,  is, ''  See  that  none  render  evil  for 
evil  unto  ofiy  imm;"— 1  Tbes.  v.  15;  and  again,  ''Recompense  to  fio 
iOHn  evil  for  evil." — Bom.  xii.  17.  Whatever  evil,  therefore,  may  be 
attempted  against  us,  we  are  not  to  return  it.    Even  the  Old  Testament 
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teaches  the  same  duty :  ^<  Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil ;  but 
wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee." — Prov.  xx.  22.  But  the  most 
full  and  explicit  direction  on  the  subject  that  the  whole  Scriptures  con- 
tain we  have  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  it  is  here  we 
find  the  Saviour's  rule  of  peace  for  his  people,  while  they  are  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  rule  that  the  world  can  receive^  for  it  is  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  world's  spirit  and  works,  that  it  is  foolishness  unto 
it;  and  even  many  of  Q-od's  own  people  are  unable  to  receive  it,  for  it 
seems  at  first  sight  to  clash  with  the  most  obvious  principles  and  claims 
of  justice.  Referring  to  the  common  notions  of  the  Jews  with  reference 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  said,-* 

^' Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil ;  but  who- 
soever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 
And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloke  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away." — Matt.  v.  38-42. 

This  remarkable  passage  appears  to  us  to  contain  that  very  law  or 
rule  of  peace  which  Christ's  people  require  for  their  observance  while 
necessitated  to  sojourn  among  so  many  evil  influences  as  the  world  in  its 
present  state  is  afflicted  with.  ''  Grevious  words  stir  up  anger,"  the  wise 
preacher  informs  us :  how  much  more  retaliatory  acts.  All  exhibitions 
of  anger,  vindictiveness,  and  malignity  are  sins  of  the  carnal  mind,  and 
offensive  acts  of  enmity  against  God.  If  indulged  towards  those  who 
wrong  us,  how  shall  we  hasten  the  advent  of  peace  ?  Shall  we  not 
rather  prolong  the  existence  of  strife  and  contention  ?  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  end  strife  that  one  party  should  first  determine  to  fight  no  more. 
Certainly  it  seems  hai*d  that  those  who  are  in  the  right  should  be  the  first 
to  yield  and  give  up  the  contest ;  but  while  the  righteous  are  in  a  minority, 
who  will  undertake  to  persuade  the  unrighteous  to  refrain  from  wrong? 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  only  agreeable  to  Christ's  command,  but  also 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  the  highest  and  truest  policy,  for  the 
Christian,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  to  cease  wholly  from  strife, 
and  thus  begin  the  reign  of  peace  among  men. 

One  or  two  points  in  our  Lord's  directions  are  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice, though  our  space  is  nearly  exhausted. 

"  Resist  not  evil."  No  doubt  this  is  a  hard  saying.  Who  ean  re- 
ceive it  ?  Can  any  who  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence  in  every 
case  of  aggression  on  their  persons,  their  property,  their  privileges,  their 
opinions,  or  their  religious,  civil,  or  national  rights  ?  It  seems  not.  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  appears  to  be  that  we  are  not  to  resist  or 
fight  with  men,  whatever  evil  they  may  attempt  to  bring  upon  us :  they 
are  our  brethren,  and  God  has  appointed  a  Judge  between  us,  and  a 
judgment  time.  In  his  hands  a  righteous  cause  will  not  suffer,  for  Ha 
will  himself  wind  up  the  affairs  of  human  existence,  and  appoint  us  our 
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portions.  A  distinction^  howerer,  must  be  noted  here.  All  evils  which 
grow  oat  of  our  intercourse  with  men,  and  are  brought  on  by  contact 
with  them — evil  opposition,  reproach,  contumely,  persecution,  railing — we 
are  not  to  iight  with,  but  to  avoid :  "  resist  not/'  But  there  is  an  enemy 
whom  we  are  to  resist.  We  are  to  resist  the  devil  and  devilish  agency, 
for  our  warfare  is  spiritual:  ^'^  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood," 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  seems  to 
intimate  that  we  cannot  fight  with  or  resist  man  without  sin.  In  this 
world  we  are  simply  pilgrims — ^passers  through,  not  militant  occupiers : 
our  fvorfare  is  only  ''agaiDst  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places,^'  **  not  against  flesh  and  blood/'  again  we  repeat. — Eph.  vi.  12. 

The  instances  of  non-resistance  cited  by  our  Lord — ^tbat  of  striking, 
the  suffering  of  loss  by  law, .  and  compulsory  journeying, — are  illus- 
trations of  our  Lord's  meaning.  But  the  last  clause  of  his  instructions,  or 
rather,  his  last  illustration, — for  so  it  is, — ^may  receive  a  little  further  elu- 
eidatioD. 

It  seems  that  our  Lord  requires  us,  by  these  exhortations,  to  be  not 
only  passively  good  and  harmless,  but  actively  beneficent  and  useful, 
wiUing  to  help  our  suffermg  and  needy  feUowcreatures  in  all  circum- 
stances of  sorrow  and  privation.  '^  Give  to  him  that  asketh."  Not  to 
him  that  is  needy  only,  nor  only  him  that  is  worthy.  We  are  to  be 
ready  to  give  even  when  we  may  not  know  whether  he  that  asks  be 
wordiy  or  not.  But  who  is  able  to  receive  and  act  upon  this. command  7 
We  are  told  that  prudence  and  propriety  in  connection  with  personal  and 
ftmily  requirements  ought  to  interpose  and  linut  our  givings:  that 
'^  charity  begins  at  home : "  that  it  is  wrong  to  indulge  in  indiscriminate 
and  unlimited  acts  of  benevolenee  according  to  the  command  '^  Give  to 
Mm  ikai  atheik:"  and  that  it  is  our  duty  so  to  use  and  distribute  what 
our  Heavenly  Father  has  entrusted  to  us,  that  it  may  not  be  appropriated 
to  evil  purposes,  or  eipended  upon  unworthy  or  wicked  persons.  Money 
and  property,  it  is  said,  are  talents  of  which  we  shall  have  to  render  an 
account ;  and  if,  by  our  carelessness  or  neglect,  or  want  of  due  examina- 
tion and  inquiry,  we  bestow  them  upon  impostors  and  thievish  vagabonds 
who  work  evil  therewith,  what  shall  we  answer  in  the  great  day? 

It  requires  strong  faith  in  the  ultimate  rectitude  of  God,  and  in  the 
simple  truth  of  liis  word,  to  be  content  to  say,  in  reply  to  these  argu- 
ments, '*  It  is  the  command  of  God — *  Give  to  him  that  asketh ' — and  I 
may  not  disobey."  But,  apart  from  faith,  reason,  pushed  to  its  legitimate 
results,  supports  this  strange  and  apparently  extreme  measure  of  libe- 
rality. ''The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof ;"  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the  cattle :  every  human  being 
that  he  permits  to  be  bom  and  to  live  in  the  world  has  an  equal  natural 
right  to  subsistence,  for  God  has  bestowed  the  whole  treasures  of  the 
earth  that  all  may  enjoy  his  bounty  and  revere  his  goodness.  If  our 
brother  want,  it  seems  thus  but  a  small  thing  that  we  should  let  him 
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fthare  our  abundanoe;  and  if  Ood  gives  life  and  food  to  fhose  whom  he 
knoum  to  be  unthankful  and  unholy,  who  are  we  that  we  should  attempt 
to  be  ndore  righteous  than  he,  and  refuse  to  give  when  asked,  lest  oar 
petty,  paltry  alms  should  be  misappropriated  or  wickedly  sqoandexed 
ewayf 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  in  order  to  test  our  own  simplicity  and 
tnitlifuhiess,  our  transparent  sincerity  and  unwavering  faithfulneas  to  his 
^?rord,  God  requires  us  to  act  always  as  if  we  possessed  the  most  implicit 
faith  both  in  him  and  in  our  fellow-creatures — a  rule  of  righteousness 
which,  in  the  preseat  evil  world,  would  cause  its  adherent  to  be  ever  on 
the  losing  side.  Yet  the  charity  which  we  are  exhorted  to  ^'  put  <»," 
has  this  distinguishing  characteristic — it  not  only  ''bopeth*'  and 
**  endureth,"  but  it  <'  beUsw&i  all  things." 

We  need  not  pursue  this  point  furthw.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  leave 
It,  perhaps,  in  a  form  too  naked  and  unguarded ;  yet  not  more  so  than 
w«  "find  it  in  the  snored  text.  Nothing,  however,  oould  more  forcibly 
illustrate  the  intention  of  our  Saviour  that  his  people  should  live  peaoea* 
bly  with  aH  men ;  that  they  should  not  only  be  sepamte  from  the  world, 
a  people  saved  of  the  Lord,  and  boly,  but  that  they  should  eschew  all 
strife  with  men,  avoid  all  occasions  of  quarrelling  witii  them,  and  adopt 
none  of  the  fighting  methods  «8ually  resorted  to  by  diem  for  the  redress 
of  their  ewn  grievances  or  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

it  may  be  deemed  that  the  observance  literally  of  the  oomraands  of 
the  Saviour  would  only  make  men  examples  of  cowardice  and  pusillaat- 
tnity.  The  tme  Ohristiaa,  however,  is  never  in  danger  of  being  oharged 
with  those  vices ;  for  a  consistent  adherence  to  the  oonmands  xi  the 
Lord  4esu6  has  ever  led  to  the  exemplification  of  the  qualities  of  courage, 
fortitude,  meek  endurance,  and  baidihood  to  an  extent  that  calhad  forth 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  •enemies.  The  observance  of  this  rale  or 
law  of  peace,  even,  has  often  subjected  them  to  suffsrings  and  to  perse- 
cutions that  no  cowardly  or  pusillanimcfus  spirit  would  have  eadiiiffed.  But 
here,  as  in  all  other  otrcamstaaoes,  they  were  enabled  to  do  all  things 
^  through  €hrist  which  screngtJieiied  them.'^ 


REV.  a.  STOWELL  ON  DISHONESTIES  AND  ADULTERATIONS 

IN  DEALING. 

A  paBVAi.BirT,  widely  ramified,  and  subtlely  disguised,  daas  of  dishonesties, 
are  those  which  are  eitber  committed,  or  connived  at,  by  public  bodies.  What, 
for  the  most  part,  more  vague  and  elastic  than  a  corporate  conscienoe  P  Mea 
'wiil  do  and  sanction,  in  partnership,  what  thev  would  reooil  from  in  their 
individual  capacity — as  though  shared  responsibility  were  dimini^ed  responsi- 
"bility,  or  guilt  incurred  with  a  crowd  could  be  cloaked  by  the  crowd.  Bui 
•what  saitfi  the  Scripture?  "Erery  man  shall  bear  his  own  bmden ;'*  "so, 
then,  each  one  of  us  shall  ghre  account  of  hdnue^  to  God.'' 

And  as  men  will  deal  in  bodies  as  they  would  not  individually,  so  will  they 
deal  vnth  bodies  as  they  would  not  with  individuals.  How  much  equivocation, 
chksaery,  -and  subterfuge  is  practised  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  ^ntfU  gw>em^ 
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fMfti  t  By  laanv  to  elude  those  claiois  is  thousbt  to  be  at  most  a  yenial  fauh* 
Yel  God  lawself  has  vindicated  the  rightt  of  tke  coemmnUy.  "  Xribu^  ta 
wkom  tribate  is  due  ;**  *'  custom  to  whom  custoim"  is  hia  decisioq.  The  iierjir 
same  law  ^t  binds  a  man  not  to  cheat  his  neighbour,  forbid^  him  to  e^heat  the^ 
coramonwealtli,  which  throwa  its  shield  around  his  life  and  property*  ^'  This 
powera  that  be  are  ordained  of  God :"  and  He  who  instituted  the  powe^ 
ordained  the  means  for  their  maintenance.  Yet,  obvious  as  is  the  duty  of 
submitting  cheerfully  to  the  impositions  of  the  sti^te,  you  cannot  be  coii^versant^ 
with  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  not  know  how  extensively  taxes  are  evaded, 
how  frequently  false  returns  of  jproperty  are  made,  how  artfully  the  Excise  and 
the  Cttstoma  are  in  numberless  mstanoes  defrauded.  You  are  aware  with  what 
skill  and  adroitness  some  who  thus  practise  deceit  contrive  to  elude  detection  ) 
whilst  others,  glorying  in  their  shame,  will  even  plume  themselves  on  the  clever- 
ness they  have  disj^ayed  in  cheating  the  revenue.— Cleverneas  I  It  is  a 
devernesa  from  beneath. 

Contemplate  another  field  of  fraud,  less  startling,  and  therefore  more 
insidious,  than  the  former.  By  selfish  extravf^ance,  or  rash  speculations, 
what  numbers  subject  themselves  to  liabilitieA  which  their  resources  do  not 
warrant,  or  plunge  into  debts  which  they  have  no  prospect  of  dii^charging !  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  commercial  world  to  be  saaken — oonvxUsed — dis- 
located— by  the  gambling  spirit  which  seems  periodically  to  take  possession  of 
it,  impel] ins:  men  to  stake  all  upon  a  throw.  In  their  hnste  to  be  rioh,  they 
leave  principle  and  prudence  behind  them.  Bent  on  their  own  enrichment, 
they  have  no  regard  for  the  interests  of  others.  No  doubt  there  is  a  wholesome 
enterprise  in  business  which  ought  not  to  be  diseouragedt  and  to  which  a 
certain  range  and  latitude  must  be  accorded;  but  when  that  range  and  latitude 
intrench  on  the  rights  of  others^  they  intrench,  however  stealthUy,  on  the  law 
of  God.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man's  intentions  are  honest^hifi  measurea 
must  be  prudent.  Whilst  integrity  actuates,  wisdom  must  restrain.  I  do  not 
deny  that  a  man  of  integrity  may  be  unsuccessful  in  his  plans,  that  insolvency 
may  overtake  him  unawares;  he  may  find  himself  involved  in  difficulties  which 
he  could  not  avert,  and  embarrassments  which  he  could  not  foresee ;  and  he 
may  shine  all  the  more  brightly  by  his  conduct  in  such  circumstances.  But 
when  a  man  launches  out  into  speculations  far  bevond  the  margin  of  his  capital, 
or  when  he  indulges  in  a  style  of  living  which  he  has  no  income  to  justify, 
then,  at  once,  is  he  making  shipwreck  of  uprightness — he  is  sacrificing  otiiero 
to  himself.  **  Owe  no  man  any  thing,*'  is  as  much  a  divine  precept  as  ^*  Thou 
sbalt  not  steal,"  or  as  ^'  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  Fearful  is  the  amount  of 
inconsistency  which,  when  tried  by  this  standard,  manv  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ  betray }  by  reason  of  whom  "the  way  of  trutn  is  evil  spoken  of,"  and 
the  gainsayer  is  hardened  in  his  unbelief.  Brethren,  ^Met  us  judge  ourselves" 
in  these  things,  "  that  we  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord.*'  "  &»PP7  ^  he  that 
condemneth  not  himself  in  that  which  he  alloweth.*' 

Then,  again,  how  diversified  the  deceptions  practised  in  trade  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  purchaser !  Inferior  articles  are  made  to 
wear  a  superior  appearance;  old  and  damaged  ^oods  are  vamped  up,  and 
glossed  over,  that  they  may  pass  for  new ;  domestic  manufactures  are  sold  as 
foreign ;  the  names  of  certain  makers  are  attached  to  articles  which  they  never 
made ;  false  representations  are  given  of  the  cost  of  produce,  or  of  the  state  of 
the  markets)  the  unpractised  dealer  is  charged  more  than  the  accomplished 
trafficker ;  prices  ar^  regulated  by  what  can  be  obtained,  rather  than  by  the 
real  worth  of  that  which  is  sold.  These  things  are  the  curse  and  canker  of 
businesa — they  indicate  a  moral  leprosy  which  taints  the  community.  How 
hardly  shall  a  faithful  tradesman  keep  himself  pure  1  How  great  watchfulness 
he  requires,  that  he  may  not  be  "  partaker  of  other  men*s  sinsT' 

On  the  other  hand,  how  frequently  will  the  buyer  avail  himself  of  the 
necessities  of  the  seller ;  force  him  to  forego  his  legitimate  profit )  or  disparage 
and  depreciate  his  goods,  in  order  that  he  may  beat  down  their  price  I  It  19 
still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  wise  man — *^  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith 
the  buyer ;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth.** 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  various  ways  in  which  articles  of  merchan^isa 
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are  adulterated  P  The  production  of  spurious  and  counterfeit  goods  forms  an 
extensive  branch  of  manufacture.  And  to  such  a  pitch  has  this  species  of  fraud 
been  carried  in  some  department's,  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  assured  by 
a  Christian  tradesman,  that  in  the  line  of  business  in  which  he  was  en^gea, 
there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  firms  with  whom  he  was  acquamted, 
who  did  not  adulterate  the  article  by  which  he  gained  his  living,  so  that  he 
found  it  most  difficult  to  stand  his  ground  against  such  fraudulent  competition. 
In  all  this  a  two-fold  guilt  is  incurred — ^the  euilt  of  dishonesty,  and  the  guilt 
of  deceit.  To  cover  the  violation  of  the  eighth  commandment,  the  ninth  is 
tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  violated.  A  lie  is  acted,  if  it  be  not  uttered ;  and  an 
acted  lie  is  at  least  as  oad  as  a  spoken  lie.  Nor  is  this  all ; — ^the  subordinates 
are  usually  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  principab ;  indeed  the  latter  will 
sometimes  require  the  former  to  do  what  they  would  shrink  from  doing  them* 
selves.  Pitiful  subterfuge !  What  a  man  does  by  another  he  does  himself; 
yea,  and  such  employers  are  far  more  criminal  than  the  agents  whom  they 
employ.  N6t  content  with  serving  Satan  themselves,  they  become  his  allies 
in  enslaving  their  dependents.  Not  satisfied  with  selling  their  own  conscience, 
they  traffic  in  the  consciences  of  others.  As  though  it  were  not  enough  to 
practise  deceit,  they  become  manufacturers  of  deceivers. 

Bear  with  me,  beloved.  I  accuse  no  man.  L  judge  no  man.  I  sjieak 
strongly  because  I  feel  stronglv.  These  things  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied, 
too  flagrant  for  the  minister  of  Grod  to  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

Nor  is  the  dark  catalogue  of  social  injustice  yet  filled  up.  How  often  do 
masters  oppress  the  servant  and  the  hireling  in  their  wages!  Instead  of 
'^  giving  ^em  that  which  is  equal  and  right,'*  they  strive  to  beat  and  screw 
down  tneir  hire  to  the  uttermost — ^taking  advantage  of  their  necessities.  Yet 
if  there  be  one  kind  of  fraud  more  dastardly,  dishonourable,  and  aggravated . 
than  another,  it  is  that  which  wrests  from  the  labouring  man  the  fair  recom- 
pense of  the  sweat  of  his  brow — ^the  very  price  of  his  sinews,  his  flesh,  and  his 
blood.  **  The  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such,  as  we  also  have  forewarned  you 
and  testified."  Is  it  not  notorious  that  in  too  many  instances  waees  are  the 
first,  instead  of  the  last,  thing  to  be  retrenched  when  times  are  unfavourable  P 
Are  not  employers,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  far  more  ready  to 
lower  wages  when  trade  is  bad,  than  to  raise  them  when  trade  is  good  P  How 
seldom  do  the  workmen  share  proportionably  in  the  prosperity  of  their  master  I 
Hardest  and  meanest  of  all  is  it,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  under  the 
pretext  that  his  work  has  been  damaged  or  deficient,  heavy  abatements  of  the 
remuneration  of  his  toil  are  forced  on  the  hapless  artisan,  who  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  submit  to  the  wrong,  or  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  ^  At  all 
events,  little  hope  can  the  poor  and  the  weak  have  in  contending  against  the 
rich  and  the  strong.  As  a  consequence,  there  often  follows  a  fearful  retaliation; 
the  work-people,  smarting  under  unmerited  imputations,  and  goaded  on  by  a 
sense  of  wrong,  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  fancy  that  they  ^re 
warranted  to  do  what  they  have  been  falsely  charged  with  doing,  and  are 
justified  in  taking  stealthily  what  the^  ought  in  fairness  to  receive.  Thus, 
injustice  on  the  one  side  begets  injustice  on  the  other.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  however  guilty  the  dependent  who  has  in  this  wajr  been 
disciplined  into  dishonesty,  sevenfold  heavier  is  his  guilt  who  made  hun  dis- 
honest. How  would  all  this  be  averted,  if,  only  and  always,  the  master  were 
to  deal  with  the  servant,  and  the  servant  with  the  master,  as  each  would  desire 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  other  were  their  relation  inverted  t 

Much  shade  might  still  be  added  to  the  dark  picture  we  have  painted,  were 
we  to  explore  the  ramified  injustice  and  unfaithfulness  which  so  often  disgrace 
trusteeships  and  executorships.  What  sad  scenes  and  stories  here  crowd  on 
the  mind : — ^ihe  interests  of  the  helpless  and  dependent  cruelly  neglected,  ^ 
confidence  which  friendship  reposed  in  the  undeserving,  shamefully  betrayed* 
Oh  I  how  do  the  sighs  of  the  widow  and  the  tears  of  Uie  fatherless  cry>  ^^ 
their  **  cries  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth !  *'  Fearful  must 
be  the  retribution  which  awaits  those  who,  instead  of  defending  the  cause  oi 
the  fatherless  and  widow,  take  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  bereave  ^^^ 
oppress  them.    But  I  will  not  pursue  this  melancholy  train  of  illustration  bbj 
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further.  Enongb  has  been  said  to  remind  you  of  the  perils  which  beset  you  in 
your  social  relationships,  and  to  warn  you  that  you  must  not  '^  walk  according 
to  the  course  of  this  world." 

Rather  let  me  remind  you  how  beautiful  and  blessed  would  be  the  state  of 
society  if  all  this  were  reversed — if,  instead  of  the  sordid  maxim  of  the 
worldling  holding  true,  "Where  you  find  a  man*s  interest,  there  you  will  find 
the  man,  it  could  be  said  universally,  "Where  you  find  a  man*s  duty,  there 
you  will  find  the  man."  Why  should  it  not  be  so  with  us  all?  Secular 
interest  itself  demands  it  at  our  hand.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  ^  In  the 
long  run,  the  upright  man  will  ordinarily  be  the  successful  man.  Or,  if  he  be 
not  prosperous  here,  it  is  because  Grod  has  better  things  in  store  for  him  here- 
after, and  trains  him  by  earthly  discipline,  for  an  enduring  and  undefiled 
inheritance.  At  all  events,  he  will  enjoy  the  melody  of  the  testimony  of  a 
conscience  void  of  ofi*6nce — a  melody  which  can  gladden  the  home  of  guileless 
penury,  but  for  lack  of  which,  the  costly  mansion  of  fraud  will  have  no  true 
gladness.  **  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs," — the  fruit  of  integrity, — than  **  a  stalled 
ox,"  embittered  by  guilt :  yea,  and  often  even  in  this  world  God  sets  his  brand 
on  the  gains  of  dishonesty.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  wealth  which  had 
been  doubtfully  accumulated,  melt  away  like  snow  before  the  summer*s  sun. 
Or  else  to  find  that  the  usurious  owner  had  heaped  up  riches  and  could  not 
tell  who  should  gather  them ;  for  either  he  leaves  no  descendants  to  inherit 
his  wealth,  or  else  his  posterity  squander  in  profligacy  the  stores  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  his  soul.  Far  more  frequently  than  the 
heedless  notice,  is  it  thus  made  manifest  that  **  doubtless  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth.** 


FAITH  A  WANT  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIMES. 

BT  STEPHSK  JBNNBR,  M.A. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  one  whose  position  gives  some  weieht  to  his  authority, 
that  the  present  age  is  "  wanting  in  fcdtlu'^  To  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  what  the  writer  means  by  Faith,  and  whether  it 
be  entitled  to  be  considered,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  Christian 
Faith. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  dearth  of  Faith,  if  by  Faith  is  meant  an  implicit 
yielding  up  of  one's  conscience  to  priestly  keeping — a  blind  following  of  those 
who  may  happen  to  be,  by  office,  spiritual  guides ;  or  if,  a^ain,  it  be  unques- 
tioning assent  to  dogmas  which  rest  only  on  uncertain  traditions,  or  the  misty 
pillars  of  superstitious  imaginings— such,  for  instance,  as  trust  in  "the  mighty 
powers  of  grace"  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Church;  in  the  mystic  virtues^  sup- 
posed to  be  imparted  to  sacramental  elements  to  give  soul-life  to  the  recipients; 
in  the  efficacy  of  an  objective  symbolic  worship  to  spiritualise  and  elevate  the 
character ;  or,  further,  if  it  be  confidence  in  that  kind  of  charity  which  would 
seek  to  melt  and  amend  an  offender  by  lockine  him  up  in  the  cold,  damp  shades 
isi  a  prison.  This,  however,  is  not  Faith,  but  foolishness.  Our  Lord  has, 
indeed,  assured  us  that  true  Faith,  if  it  be  even  as  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  should  give  to  us  the  power  to  remove  mountains,  but  he  never  made  it 
one  of  the  properties  of  Faith  to  create  mountains,  and  much  less  te  ewailow 


Yet,  confessedly,  there  is  in  the  present  day  a  want  of  Faith,  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  wanting  that  Faith  which  acts,  not 
from  sight,  but  from  an  overpowering  moral  persuasion — ^which  has  full  confi- 
dence in  the  finid  triumph  of  truth,  trusts  in  it,  and  ventures  boldly  on  it — 
which  overleaps  obstacles,  conflicts  unyielding  with  difficulties,  braves  dangers 
— ^which  sets  itself  darinsly  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  objects,  suffers  not 
itself  to  be  fettered  hj  selfish  prudences,  gathers  fresh  energy  from  encountered 
opposition,  is  unwearied  in  pursuing,  unconquerable  in  forgiving,  inexhaustible 
in  the  welling  forth  of  its  own  deep  love,  and  wins  the  victory  at  last  by  the 
I  with  which  it  endures  ana  the  patience  with  which  it  perseveres. 
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Of  this  kind  of  Faith  there  is  a  manifest  and  a  melanoholy  dearth  marlung 
the  ase  in  which  we  live.  We  have  become  %  feeble  because  we  have  become  a 
faUfukee  generation.  The  men  that  wiU  dare  and  the  men  that  can  eai^iwf^  are 
alike  wanting  among  us.  This  is,  undeniably,  not  the  age  of  Daniels  or  of 
Pauls.  The  men  of  this  day  are  not  the  men  who  would  rebuke  a  monaroh 
upon  his  throne,  or  fearlessly  face  the  rack  or  the  dungeon  rather  thau  oqid<* 
promise  in  a  duty.  Should  it  be  said  that  if  such  men  were  required  they 
would  be  raised  up,  or  that,  if  there  were  the  stern  trials  of  by(;one  days  to 
form  them,  they  would  soon  be  formed,  our  reply  would  be — *'  There  are  not 
the  trials  because  there  are  not  the  men  to  provoke  them.**  K  we  had  men  of 
the  fearless  faithfulness  of  a  John  the  Baptist^  or  of  the  undaunted  boldness  of 
a  Paul,  the  trials,  we  may  be  certain,  would  soon  oome,  just  as  when  the  wind 
blows  roughly  the  tumultuous  waves  quickly  arise. 

The  great  want  of  the  present  day,  then,  it  must  be  confessed  with  shame, 
is  the  want  of  moral  couri^e  in  men ;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  does  arise  from 
the  want  of  Faith— of  a  vigorous,  earnest,  brave,  uncaloulating  Christian  Faith. 

But  let  us  not  so  palpably  contradict  ourselves  as  to  maintain  that  the  age 
of  martyrs  has  altogether  passed  away,  when  we  see  some  readv  to  exhibit  the 
high  heroic  courage  which  is  required  to  fight  battles  for  candles ;  who  would 
sooner  suffer  death  in  a  tub  of  melted  wax  than  allow  the  light  of  their  new 
law  to  be  extinguished ;  who  would  even  clothe  themselves  in  a  sheet  of  livid 
flame  rather  than  give  up  preaching  in  a  surplice,  and  be  placed  in  the  fearful 
pillory  of  scorching  public  opinion,  by  the  engine  of  the  press — ^worse  than  ten 
thousand  of  the  tender  martydoms  of  the  good  olden  times — ^before  they  would 
break  the  seal  of  a  child*s  confession,  though  demanded  for  the  august  ends  of 
justice !  Truly  our  day  is  not  wanting  in  heroes  of  a  certain  stature.  And  if 
the  magnitude  of  moral  courage  is  to  be  measured  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  contends  (and  is  ready  to  undergo  deaths  oft),  this 
age  supplies  abundance  of  examples  of  towering  spirits  that  quite  overtop 
Apostles. 

But  to  drop  irony,  though  sanctioned  by  sacred  examples,  and  to  return  to 
serious  and  sober  reflection.  It  is  indeed  an  evil  sign  and  a  sad,  when  Unity 
can  be  broken  and  churches  rent,  and  Charity  wounded,  and  brother  set  against 
brother,  and  the  fire  of  angry  tempers  lighted  up  to  settle  down  in  deadly 
animosities  and  alienations,  Truth  pushed  aside,  and  the  reign  of  Peace 
retarded,  all  for  such  wretched  puerilities  as  vestments  and  postures,  and  the 
other  trifles  about  which  the  aealots  for  externals  are  wont,  with  such  disf  ro- 
•  portionate  vigour,  to  contend.  And  the  mischief  does  not  end  here.  It  is  a 
fact  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  the  extension  of  any  power  beyond  its 
proper  sphere  ever  tends  to  weaken  it  within  that  sphere ;  and  hence,  this 
excessive  zeal  about  the  external  forms  of  religion,  weakens  the  operation  of 
;ceal  for  religion  itself:  thus,  Faith  grows  feeble  from  the  withdrawal  of  its 
proper  sustaining  element,  while  Charity  (which  is  the  best  fruit  of  religion) 
gets  swallowed  up  in  the  whirling,  turbid  waters  of  party  contentions. 

Causes  and  consequences  are  closely  connected  together.  One  consequence 
of  the  want  of  Faith  which  marks  our  a^e  is,  that  men  have  lost  that  indivitU' 
aJity  of  character  which  carries  with  it  distinction,  and  leads  to  the  aocompUsh" 
ment  of  things  truly  noble  and  great.  No  one  can  impress  upon  his  works  what 
is  not  to  be  found  in  himself.  The  glory  of  originality,  which  men  so  stram 
afler,  is  only  individuality  in  minds  of  any  power,  and  this  is  destroyed  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  affectation.  If  they  could  but  be  content  to  be  themselveai 
they  would  more  often  become  men  of  mark.  What  was  it  gave  our  Lord,  as 
a  man,  that  marked  superiority  over  other  men  which  distinguished  him-^tbat 
moral  dignity  which  could  command  attention,  that  moral  power  which  could 
wield  control  ?  It  was  the  iruUvidvality  of  his  character,  its  perfect  oneness,  its 
being  always  consistent  and  manifestly  his  own.  But  this  individuality  was  the 
result  of  an  all-controlling  Faith  in  God,  that  never  failed.  This  gave  him  that 
singular  elevation  of  conduct  which  was  above  all  human  opinion  and  human 
censure,  and  caused  him  to  stand  in  our  world  at  once  as  majestic  and  as 
immovable  as  a  mountain. 

In  St.  Paul  we  see  a  similar  individuality,  oneness,  and  nobleness  of  c«** 
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nctkr ;  and  ibis  alao  spratig  from  the  same  cause — the  singleness  and  strength 
of  his  Faith.  But»  in  our  times,  we  seldom  meet  with  anjthmg  like  this  in  men. 
What  has  been  said  of  women  maj  now,  indeed,  be  said,  and  with  more  truth, 
of  men — that  most  of  them  <^  hare  no  character  of  their  own  at  all.**  Thej  lose 
their  own  individualitj  in  their  timid,  self-m'istrusting  dependence  upon  received 
opinions,  and  appear  as  other  men  by  servilely  adopting  their  style  or  modes  of 
action.  They  trust  not  themselves  to  think,  speak,  or  write,  but  under  the 
fettering  restraint  of  the  world's  strait-waistcoat,  forgetful  that  this  was 
intended  for  none  but  madmen  or  fools.  They  have  no  confidence  in  their  own 
powers,  or,  rather,  in  the  powers  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  simplicity, 
and  straightforwiudness,  and  of  steadfast  standing  by  a  principle,  to  achieve 
triumphs.  In  a  word,  they  have  no  Faith  in  Faith.  AH  their  impulses  to 
action  (or,  rather,  to  inaction)  are  received  from  without,  and  arise  not  from  a 
deep  spring  of  Faith  within.  Their  ruling  inquiry  is,  '^  What  judgment  will 
the  men  of  my  day  pass  upon  such  a  course  ?  What  is  conndered  rieht  ?*'  It 
is  the  sanction  of  some  hign  authority  or  a  venerated  name  which  decides  them: 
and,  more  often  still,  the  thought,  *^  How  will  this  line  of  procedure  affect  my 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  others — what  will  be  the  consequences  of  i(  to 
myself?"  Thus,  held  in  oscillating  uncertainty  between  the  doubtings  of 
prudence  and  the  conflictings  of  opposite  interests,  vacillation,  and  halting,  and 
irresolution,  and  want  of  individual  confidence  and  of  concentrated  energy, 
marks  their  course.  They  either  never  attempt  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  or,  if  they  attempt,  they  fail  to  accomplish.  WfuU  is  commonfy  called 
prudence  ie  often  neither  more  nor  leee  then  meiUal  paralytis. 

Another  ill  effect  arising  from  the  want  of  a  vital  li  aith,  is  that  weakness  of 
love  which  fails  to  bring  a  man  up,  when  offended,  to  the  magnanimity  to 
forgive.  This  is  a  sadly  common  characteristic  of  Christians  of  the  present  ajte. 
In  the  power  to  forgive  offences,  however  oft  repeated,  the  triumph  of  Faith 
over  nature  is  most  signally  manifested.  But  how  few,  in  our  day,  have  the 
courage  to  rebuke,  and,  much  less,  the  generosity  to  forgive,  an  offending 
brother.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  oertain  rule,  that  where  there  is  not 
the  courage  to  rebuke,  there  will  never  be  found  the  generosity,  the  self- 
masterv,  to  forgive.  Strong  for  everything  little,  men  have  no  power  to  do 
that  which  is  really  great.  Their  feelings  being  dissipated  among  a  multitude 
of  toyish  questions,  and  not  gathered  up  and  centred  in  the  unity  of  the  one 
master  feeling  of  Faith,  they  have  not  the  x>ower  over  themselves  which  would 
make  them  the  masters  of  themselves.  To  perform  a  duty  is  always  easier  to 
such  creatures  as  we  are,  than  to  forgive  an  injury.  To  resent  requires  only  . 
weakness;  repeatedly  to  forgive  requires  great  moral  strength.  This  moral 
strength  is  the  gift  of  Faith,  whose  reflex  influence  is  manifested  in  all  the  acts 
of  brotherly  love. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Wn  propose  in  a  few  papers  to  embody  some  plain,  and,  we  trust,  intel- 
ligible remarks,  upon  the  great  Christian  prophecy  which  closes  the  inspired 
Kriptures,  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  perspicuous  as  a  whole  to  the  general 
reader,  and  consequently  more  profitable  to  the  pious  and  devout  believer. 

Before  any  student  can  hope  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  this  sacred  book, 
he  must  become  acquainted  with  its  structure.  To  this  end,  its  whole  contents 
should  be  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  and  analysis,  that  the  succession 
of  the  parts,  and  their  legitimate  bearing  tipon  each  other,  may  be  made 
apparent,  and  be  so  impressed  upon  the  mind  as  to  prevent  undue  importance 
bemg  attached  io  any  particular  portion,  beyond  what  its  position  in  the 
prophecy  fairly  warrants.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  principle  here  laid 
down  has  been  too  much  overlooked ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Apocalypse 
has  been  almost  invariably  commented  upon  in  detail,  or  according  to  the 
order  and  division  of  the  chapters  merely,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  only  method 
by  which  broad  and  luminous  views  of  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
prophecy  can  be  obtained. 
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It  is  only  rational  to  expect  that  every  attempt  to  interpret  the  Book  of 
Revelation  by  piecemeal,  would  be  followed  by  mistake,  and  the  origination  of 
many  fanciful,  though  possibly,  beautiful  theories,  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  episodical  portions ;  and  this  has  ever  been  the 
case.  While  endeavouring  to  avoid  this  great  error,  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  observe  a  cautious  and  reverent  method  of  handling  these  mysterious  and 
wonderful  delineations  of  future  events ;  for,  though  a  modest,  humble,  and 
prayerful  meditation  upon  *Uhe  sayings  of  this  prophecy,'*  will  be  accompanied 
oy  that  blessing  which  is  twice  pronounced  upon  those  that  read,  and  hear,  and 
keep  them,  an  over-confident  and  heedless  spirit  is  in  danger  of  the  condemn 
nation  which  is  pronounced  upon  those  who  add  to  or  take  away  from  "  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.** 

A  general  view  of  the  structure  of  this  divine  composition  may  be  obtained^ 
by  way  of  giving  an  analytical  synopsis  of  its  contents,  as  follows  : — 

Introduction,  i.  1 — 3 :  Containing  the  title  of  the  book,  and  a  blessing  on 
those  who  read  it. 

1 .  Vision  of  (he  Son  of  Man^  and  his  address  to  Seven  Chutekes^  i.  4  to  iii.  22 : 

displaying  the  condition,  dangers,  sins,  and  destinies  of  churches  in 
the  present  world,  and  their  rewards  hereafter. 

A  DooB  OPENED  m  Hbavbit,  iv.  1. 

2.  ITu!  Seven  Seoh^  iv.  1  to  viiL  1 :  introduced  by  a  description  of  the  court 

of  heaven,  its  inhabitants  and  their  employments :  the  opening  of  the 
seals  being  Uie  preparation  to  show  the  things  that  shall  be  hereafter. 

3.  The  Seven  Trumpets^  viii.  2  to  xi.  18 :  being  a  representation  of  the  action 

of  various  agents  upon  the  earth,  preparatory  to  the  infliction  of 
wrath  upon  the  wicked  and  those  who  "  destroy  Uie  earth.**  At  the 
end  of  the  representation, 

ThB  TbMPLB  op  GrOB  18  OPBNBD  »  HbAVSIT,    xl.   19. 

4.  Visions  of  the  Destroyers  of  the  Earthy  and  those  whom  they  persecute^ 

xii.  1  to  XV.  4 :  The  Woman  and  the  Great  Red  Dragon ;  the  Beast 
and  the  False  Prophet;  the  Lamb,  and  his  attendants  and 
messengers ;  the  Harvest  and  Vintage  of  the  earth;  terminating  with 
the  declaration  of  the  filling  up  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and 
the  victory  of  the  saints. 

ThB  TBMPI.B  OP  THB   TabXBNAGLB  OP  TbSTIMOKT  OPBKBD  IK 

Hbavbm,  XV.  5. 

5.  The  Seven  FuiZf,  xv.6  to  xvi.  21 :  The  infliction  of  wrath  upon  the  wicked 

of  all  classes,  succeeded  by  a  Vision  of  the  Great  Whore,  the  inter- 
pretation of  events  and  symbols  by  an  ancel,  and  a  representation  of 
the  wrath  poured  ont  upon  Great  Babylon,  with  the  after 
manifestation  of  the  true  Bride. 

HbAVBN    OPBIIBD,    Xix.   11. 

6.  Judgmentofthe  Qttichandthe  DeadjXix.Utoxx.  15;  First,  of  the  Leaders 

of  the  wicked,  and  their  armies,  Satan  being  bound  a  thousand  years; 
next,  judgment,  or  rule,  given  to  the  saints,  and  final  rebellion 
fomented  by  Satan,  who  is  then  finally  judged ;  lastly,  Judgment  of 
the  Dead. 

A  Nbw  Hbavbb  akd  Nbw  Eabth,  xxL  1. 

7.  Olory.    A  Vision  of  eternal  blessedness,  xxi.  1  to  xxiL  5:    The  Kew 

Jerusalem,  &c. 

Conclusion,  xxil.  6 — 21. 

The  preceding  table  is  not  compiled  on  arbitrary  principles.  No  portioB 
of  the  prophecv  is  removed  from  the  position  which  it  received  under  the  hand 
of  the  inspired  penman ;  but  the  whole  is  placed  in  its  proper  order  of  sue- 
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cession,  and  the  various  parts  are  distin^ished  from  each  other  only  by  the 
most  obvious  characteristics  which,  from  internal  evidence,  naturally  and  dis- 
tinctly  mark  their  division. 

While  the  book  has  an  appropriate  introduction  of  its  own,  comprised  in 
the  first  three  verses,  the  vision  which  is  first  vouchsafed  to  the  apostle  is 
well  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  student  to  enter  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  the  succeeding  prophecv.  The  epistles  to  the  seven 
Asiatic  Churches  are  worthy  of  the  deepest  and  most  prayerful  meditation,  if 
only  considered  as  representing  the  religious  condition  of  the  general  com- 
munitv  of  Christian  believers,  whose  interests,  hopes,  jovs,  and  aspirations  are 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  object  and  issue  of  all  the  other  visions. 
But  they  also  give  a  practical  and  evangelical  character  to  the  book  which,  as 
a  mere  prophecy  of  future  events,  it  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  And 
it  mav  be  remarked,,  that  these  epistles  set  forth  the  same  pure  and  heavenly 
doctrines,  and  inculcate  the  high  Christian  morality  which  were  the  subjects  of 
our  Lord*s  discourses  in  the  ffospels,  and  of  the  subsequent  epistolary  writings 
of  bu  aposties.    They  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  their  Divine  Author. 

The  first  view  that  should  be  taken  of  the  structure  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion is,  that  it  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  at  the  end  of  the  third 
chapter,  which  completes  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches.  This  division  is 
suggested  by  our  Lord  himself,  who  (chap.  i.  19)  commanded  John  to  write 
**the  things  thou  hast  seen,  the  things  that  are,  and  the  things  that  shall  be 
hereafter.^  The  messages  to  the  churches  describe  *'  the  things  that  are  ;'*  and 
chapter  iv.  commences  a  continuous  prophecy  of  **  the  things  that  shall  be  here- 
after." The  first  part,  **  the  things  tnat  are,"  can  only  be  arranged  under 
the  names  of  the  churches  to  which  the  various  episties  respectivdy  belong. 
This  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  indisputable ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  at  once 
dismiss  this  portion  of  the  book,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  other. 

While  the  first  part  is  chiefly  admonitory,  the  second,  incliidinn;  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  book,  is  almost  wholly  prophetic ;  and  being  full  of  sym- 
bolical representations,  which  are  occasionally  presented  without  having  any 
apparent  connection  with  the  general  movement  and  chronology  of  the  visions, 
is  much  more  difficult  of  arrangement.  The  task  may  be  simplified,  however, 
by  attending  to  a  few  points  which  indicate  progress  and  succession. 

As  the  prophecy  is  made  apparent  to  the  senses  of  the  apostie  by  a  sort  of 
panoramic  exhibition,  accompanied  with  explanations  at  different  stages,  it  is 
oonsutent  to  expect  that  the  movement  should  be  attended  by  circumstances 
which  mark  the  progress  of  the  scenic  representation ;  and  accordingly,  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  prophecy  furnishes  a  key  to  some  verbal  indications  of 
this  kind  ofprogress,  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  whole  prophecy  into  important 
sections.  This  mode  of  division  must  be  denominate  panoramic^  because  it 
arises  sdely  out  of  the  scenery  of  the  heavenly  visions. 

But  before  pointing  out  these  sections,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  ourselves 
againat  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  common  arbitrary  divisions  of 
(£u>ter8  and  verses.  These  have  been  of  essential  service  to  biblical  students, 
and  the  facilities  they  afford  for  speedy  and  certain  reference  to  the  minutest 
portions  of  holy  writ  can  hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated.  But  they  are  the 
work  of  man,  unaided  by  the  Divine  Spirit;  and  like  all  his  works,  exceedingly 
imperfect,  and,  in  many  instances,  iniudicious.  We  should,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  ideas  of  the  structure  of  this  book  which 
are  derived  from  the  common  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  and  devote  our- 
selves, irrespective  of  these,  to  its  complete  investigation. 


^  Thb  Biblb.—- The  longer  you  read  the  Bible,  the  more  you  will  like  it ;  it 
will  grow  sweeter  and  sweeter ;  and  the  more  you  get  into  the  spirit  of  it,  the 
more  you  will  get  into  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Thb  Pbomisbs. — ^When  we  trust  in  frames  and  feelings,  as  soon  as  they  are 
gone,  the  soul  is  discouraged  and  dejected;  but  when  we  trust  in  God*9  pro- 
mises, then  we  are  right ;  and  a  sense  of  God's  unchan^reable  love  towards  us, 
proceeding  from  such  a  trust,  fires  our  souls  with  a  continual  love  towards  him. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  LYNN, 

WE8L£TAIf    I^OCAL     PJRBACUE&,    OF     MONCKTON     PAPEA    1111X8,   IN    THI    SOOTH 

8U1ELD8   CIRCUIT. 


"  Brother,  thou  art  gone  before  ns, 

And  thj  saintly  soul  is  flown, 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  ev*ry  eye, 

And  floxTow  is  unknovm : 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh — 

And  from  care  and  fear  releasM — 
Where  the  wicked  oeaae  from  troubling, 

And  tlie  weary  are  at  rest." 

MiLMAX. 

John  Ltnn  was  born  at  Eden 
Garden,  Castle  Eden,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  in  1815.  He  was  of 
lowly  origin,  but  his  parents,  though 
poor,  were  frugal  and  industrious, 
and  maintained  their  humble  dwelling 
— ^a  truly  English  cotta^re  home — in 
deceocy  and  comfort.  Not  only  has 
his  pious  mother,  who  survives  him, 
been  a  member  and  an  ornament  uf 
the  Wesleyan  society  from  childhood, 
but  his  maternal  grandmother,  the 
late  Mrs.  Lumsden,  was  one  of  the 
early  Methodists :  so  that  in  his  early 
religions  training  and  associations,  our 
late  brother*s  case  was  parallel  to  that 
which  Paul  mentions  with  resard  to 
his  spiritual  son  Timothy,  of  whom  he 
says-r-^  I  call  to  remembrance  the 
unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which 
dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
and  thv  mother  Eunice,  and  I  am  per* 
suaded  in  thee  also ;"  a  parallel  which 
holds  not  only  with  regard  to  the  good 
anticipated,  but  also,  according  to  his 
degree,  t'O  that  accomplished  by  God*8 
crace,bodi  in  and  through  our  brother. 
How  glorious  a  field  of  husbandry  lies 
before  pious  parents,  who  sow  in  the 
minds  <^  their  offspring,  m  the  morn 
of  life,  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  I 
How  often  have  good  and  great  men 
been  indebted  to  early  home  training, 
especially  from  a  pious  mother,  more 
than  to  aught  else — save  the  grace  of 
God.  A  beautiful,  beneficent,  and 
gentle  power,  is  that  which  is  exer- 
cised by  maternal  love ;  which,  as  if 
in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  the 
sex,  may  have  been  instituted  to  show 
Hs  (he  ezcellinff  mi^ht  of  kindness. 
-The  benefit  of  Uiat  influence  on  the 
character  of  our  late  brother  is  abun- 
dantly shown,  by  an  early  choice  of 


the  ffood  part,  and  the  unwearied 
crowding  into  a  short  life,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  its  early  close,  of  a 
multitude  of  pious  labours : 

^*  As  if  foreboding  here  his  little  stay, 
He  made  his  morning  bear  the  heal  of  day.^ 

While  our  brother  was  but  a  ohild, 
his  parents  removed  to  the  village  of 
Lumiey,  in  the  same  county,  cele- 
brated for  ita  castle,— once  the  seat  of 
the  ancient  warriors  of  that  name.  In 
this  little  collienr  village  Methodbra 
had  flourished  for  many  years;  and 
soon  after  ^e  elder  Mr.  Lynn  had 
become  a  resident  there,  it  was  fa- 
voured with  one  of  those  gracious  and 
copious  outpourings  of  the  Hol^r  Spirit 
to  which  our  church  owes  its  triumphs 
and  success.  Whilst  this  good  work 
was  spreading  amongst  the  colliers 
and  others  in  the  villf^  and  neigh* 
bourhood,  Mr.  Lynn  was  aAion^  the 
number  of  those  who  were  soiicitoiis 
about  their  souVs  salvation,  and  joined 
himself  to  the  followers  of  Wesley 
(his  wife  being  one  alreadjr),  with 
them  to  live  and  to  die.  Faithful  to 
the  command  to  train  their  family  for 
heaven,  they  added  to  example  their 
fervent  prayers  and  frequent  instruc* 
tions.  One  favoured  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  family  says-^^*I  have  often 
witnessed,  especially  after  the  father's 
decease,  the  prayerful  and  anxious 
efforts  of  the  widowed  mother  for  the 
conversion  to  God  of  all  her  children. 
I  have  ofleR  knelt  with  her  at  a  thnooe 
of  grace,  and  been  witness  to  the 
trembling  voice,  the  fall  heart,  and  the 
rolling  ^  the  big  teaia  down  her 
sorrow-stricken  eoantenance,  as  with 
a  nwther's  eloquence  die  laid  her  case 
before  him  who  says  'Leave  thy 
fatherless  children,  and  let  thy  widows 
trust  in  me,'  or  exhorted  them  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.** 

In  common  with  the  reit  of  the 
family,  our  brother  was  early  seat  to 
school,  and  his  meritonoos  conduct 
and  application  may  be  mferred  from 
the  fact  that  his  master,  a  v»ow 
member  of  our  church,  promoted  hioi 
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assistant  while  but  a  boy. 
table  discipline  our  Sabbath 
pply,  had  also  in  early  life  a 
urming  falji  character;  and 
.gkt  to  enjoj  the  blessings  of 
,  among  other  occupations 
rch,  he  taxed  the  enerjzies 
id  to  further  the  god-Tike 
rhich  are  contemplated  by 
tutions. 

its  of  pious  parentage  and 
igious  culture  began  to  de- 
oselves  in  the  very  spring 
is  youth.  From  childhood 
»  favoured,  not  with  those 
iwakenings  of  God's  spirit 

the  soul  is  overwhelmed 
and  distressed  by  fear,  but 
!  gentle  drawings  by  which 

of  sin,  and  the  excellence 
.  are  impressed  on  the  heart, 
hich  it  is  led  t4>  enjoy  the 
jod,  the  smile  of  Jesus,  and 
rting  ioduences  of  the  spirit 
I  -^Abba,  Father,"  in  the 
soul.      Led   by  these  im* 

he  became  in  his  youth  a 
fthe  Wesleyan  Society. 
It  being  able  to  fix  the  pre- 

or  place  of  his  obtaining 
ice,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
long enjoyed  that  heartfelt 

cheering  sense  of  the  love 
rhich  results  from  faith  in 
emer.  His  religious  expc- 
I  related  by  himself  in  our 
tings,  die  sentiments  of  his 
ind  of  those  hymns  he  de- 
KMt  to  sing,  ever  indicated 
vient  of  peace  with  God. 
I  in  his  temperament,  (our 
mme  furnishes  no  unfitting 
€  hu  habit  of  mind ;  as  a 
B«ct,  a  fall  of  waters,  cease- 
«e  and  impetuous,)  ardent, 
deot;  lie  was  tolerably  free 
le  dbubts  and  fears  which 

&ilh  ef  many  earnest  and 
nen  of  a  eooler  constitution. 
id  ferrevt  in  his  devotions, 
»  indulge  in  grateful  remem- 
d  tfie  go(MUiess  of  God, 
L  in  the  blessed  effects  of 
■ee»  as  shown  in  Christian 
e;  and  anticipate<l,  with 
iatian  hope,  the  still  more 
rinamlii  of  that  grace,  in  the 
r  tk^mim  held  in  reversion 
datmcH  bejrond  the  grave. 
Ih  huipj  frame  he  not  un- 
r  at  tae  oloie  of  a  prayer 


would,  before  any  had  risen  from  their 
kiicesfj  strike  up  that  familiar  strain, 
which  was  a  favourite  with  our  pre- 
decessors in  our  church,  and  is  so 
yet:- 

"  'Tis  almost  done,  *tis  almost  o*er — 
We're  joinintr  them  that  weut  before: 
We  soon  :»hall  meet  to  part  no  more." 

He  was  well  able  to  sing,  and  the 
earnestness  and  fervour  of  his  soul 
gave  a  charm  tu  the  music,  and  life  to 
the  sentiments  of  his  song. 

During  the  la:it  few  years  of  his 
life,  the,  duties  of  his  occupation  be- 
came more  numerous  and  responsible, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  family  added 
others,  rec^uiring  more  cure  and  atten- 
tion at  home ;  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  contributed  very 
much  to  hinder  that  scrupulously 
regular  attendance  on  the  public 
means  of  grace  of  every  descnption, 
for  which  he  was  remarkable.  And 
though  iie  is  known  to  have  latterly 
acknowledged  the  benefit  he  receivetl 
from  a  sermon  by  one  of  our  ministers, 
oil  the  duties  and  advantages  of  public 
religious  worship,  and  admitted  that 
things  earthly  had  sometimes  come  in 
the  way  of  his  wonted  regular  atten- 
tion to  week-night  services,  he  never, 
it  is  believed,  was  wilfully  absent  from 
any  of  those  ordinances.  During 
twenty  years  and  more,  before  rising 
into  a  positi(m  in  life  that  required 
his  time  and  efforts  incessantly,  he 
was  quite  exemplary  in  his  attention 
to  prayer  meetings,  and  the  rest  of  the 
public  means  of  grace,  as  used  among 
us ;  and  which  are  commonly  the  re- 
sort of  those  who  hold  close  commu- 
nion with  God.  it  was  enough  for 
him  to  know  that  there  was  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  worshipping  God, 
and  an  effort  made  to  promote  his 
glory  in  the  salvation  of  men,  to  en- 
sure his  presence  and  hearty  coope* 
ration ;  for  his  heart  was  in  the  work. 
Though  his  occupation  frequently 
reffuired  his  attention  at  untimely 
and  irregular  hours,  he  was  often  seen 
in  the  house  of  God,  or  in  the  cottage 
prayer-meeting  in  some  neelected 
neighbonrhood,  whose  physical  dark- 
ness and  unclcanness  fitly  represented 
its  moral  condition,  when  others  of 
the  same  worldly  calling  would  havo 
retired  to  rest  He  was  quick 'to  ob- 
serve a  stranger  at  these  places ;  and 
readily  ascertained  if  the  heart  was 
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affected  by  a  gracious  movement. 
On  such  he  kept  a  watchful  eye ;  and 
with  persevering  effort  strove  to  pro- 
mote that  work  of  grace^  which  first 
appeared  perhaps  in  eentle  drawings 
of  sacred  love,  or  in  the  agonies  of  a 
soul  overwhelmed  with  guilty  fear. 
He  looked  for  the  presence  again  of 
such  persons  at  the  place  of  worship; 
or,  ascertaining  their  name  and  abode, 
with  pastoral  care  and  affection 
visited  them  at  home.  Nor  was  he 
less  observant  of  the  absence  of  any 
who  were  accustomed  to  attend  on 
such  occasions;  and  often  would 
kindly  call  on  them  and  inquire  if  all 
were  well,  and  in  need  would  add 
exhortation.  Nor  did  he  scruple  to 
call  on  any  of  whom  he  stood  in  doubt, 
a  few  minutes  before  the  time  of  the 
next  meeting,  to  induce  them  to  go 
with  him  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

From  the  bright  example  of  our 
brother  in  this  particular,  we  might 
learn  an  important  lesson,  the  prac- 
tice of  which  would  be  of  inestimable 
advantage,  alike  to  the  church  and  to 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Lynn  was  a  class  leader  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years;  during 
which  time  he  secured  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  members,  almost 
without  exception.  While  he  was 
always  ready  to  afford  encouragement 
and  help  to  those  who  were  active  and 
promising,  he  pursued  with  unre- 
mitting attention  any  who  lans^uished 
and  became  remiss.  He  would  visit 
such,  not  once  only,  or  for  a  short 
time,  but  frequently;  and  continued 
his  attentions  so  long  as  there  was  the 
faintest  probability  of  arousing  them 
to  a  deeper  concern  about  their  souls. 
He  would  pray  with  and  talk  to  them 
when  present,  adding  his  intercessions 
for  them  in  the  class,  and  in  his  closet ; 
when,  it  might  be,  they  little  thought 
ef  the  extent  of  his  solicitude  for  their 
well-beine.  He  visited  from  time  to 
time  the  mhabitants  of  villages  not 
favoured  with  the  means  of  grace. 
The  friend  before  quoted  says,  **I 
well  remember  how  encouraged  Mr. 
Lynn  was  one  sabbath  morning,  when 
passing  through  the  village  of  Offerton, 
on  his  way  to  an  appnointment  to  preach 
some  seven  or  ei^ht  miles  m  the 
country,  by  observing  a  woman  in 
tears,  as  she  sat  reading  a  tract  which 
on  a  former  visit  he  had  left;  and 
which  now,  afler  long  neglect,  was  so 


much  the  more  attentively  thought 
over,  to  her  spiritual  advantage : — ^an 
incident  suggestive  afresh  of  the  value 
of  the  injunction,  "In  thel  moming 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand,*'  &c. 

In  seasons  of  grief  and  affliction  he 
was  kind  and  sympathising,  and  had 
the    happy  art  of  diffusing    amoo^ 
others    somewhat   of    that   cheerfiu 
spirit,  which  was  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  his  own  piety.    He  was  no 
stranger  to  suffering  himself;  and  one 
ordeal  through  which  he  passed  was 
very  severe.    He  was,  if  we  err  not, 
unscrewing  a  nut  from  a  boiler,  in 
which  the    pressure    of   steam    was 
strong,  when  the  bolt  end  broke  off, 
the  steam  and  boiling-  water  were 
forced   out   upon    him  with    fearful 
strengtb,  while  his  escape  was  neces- 
sarily slow,  owing  to    the   confined 
space  in  which  he  was.      His  clothes 
were  saturated,  and  his  shoes  filled 
with  scalding  water;  while  his  fiesh 
was  literally   parboiled,  causing   it, 
after  a  time,  to  peel  in  great  pari 
from  his  limbs,  and  inflicting  many 
months  of  the  severest  pun,  which  he 
bore  with  cheerful  fortitude.     At  this 
time  he  was  the  principal  support  of 
his  mother  and  the  family;  and  when 
carried  into  the  house  to  his  almost 
broken-hearted  parent,  at  seeing  her 
deep  distress,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Never 
mind  mother,  I  shall  soon   be  well 
again."    This  tender  and  dutiful  re- 
gard for  her,  was  no  transient  emo- 
tion ;  we  believe  he  was  always  duti- 
ful, to  his  parents;  and  to  his  mother, 
in  her  widowhood,  obedient,  respect- 
ful, and  affectionate.    Up  to  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  at  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  regularly  gave  her 
all  his  earnings,  not  retaining  even 
what  he  had  gained  in  overtime ;  and, 
for  his  own  expenses,  would  aak  for  a 
little  as  it  might  be  convenient.     It  is 
right  also  to  add,  that   he   did   not 
marry  until  his  younger  brothers  were 
ready  to  take  his  place,  as  the  main 
stay  of  the  family.      Little    as  these 
matters  may    be  thought,   they    are 
worthy  of  commendation,  of  imitation, 
and  reflect  honour  on  both  parties. 
In  the  manufactory  in  which  he  was 
employed,  collections  were  often  made 
for  those  who  were  needy,  and  by  no 
one  were  these  more  liberally  or  more 
cheerfully   supported   than     by    Mr. 
Lynn;  and  many  a  poor  widow  has 
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iind  occasion  to  thank  God  for  timeljr 
assistance  from  his  hands. 

His  labours  as  a  local  preacher  were 
verj  extensive  and  usetul,  and  were 
continued  for  aperiod  of  about  twenty- 
two  years.  During  this  time  he  preached 
not  less  than  three  out  of  every  four 
Sabbaths ;  often  twice  or  thrice  m  one 
day  I  travelling  from  six  to^  twenty 
miles ;  leaving  home  sometimes  at 
ei^ht  in  the  morning,  returning^  it 
might  be,  worn  out  with  fktigue,  at 
ten  or  eleven  at  night,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obligation  under  which  he  lay 
fre<juently  to  go  to  work  on  the  fol* 
lowing  morning  at  one  or  two  o*clock, 
and  continue  until  six  in  the  evening. 
His  sermons  were  generally  very 
creditable  productions;  and  though, 
sometimes,  he  appeared  before  a  con- 
gregation unduly  prepared^  his  habit 
was  to  write  his  sermons  nearly  in  full, 
always,  however,  leaving  his  mind 
open  to  suggestions  while  preaching ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  the  discourse 
in  manuscript,  and  that  delivered  in 
the  pulpit,  had  only  very  distant  re- 
semblances. There  was  in  his  delivery 
an  earnestness  and  energy  of  soul  that 
rendered  his  labours  extensively  ac- 
ceptable to  our  congregations,  which  are 
not  usually  satisfied  with  the  cold  and 
formal  statement  of  religious  truth. 
Nevertheless,  his  public  addresses, 
sermons  as  well  as  otherfl^  were  some- 
times observed  by  his  intimate  friends 
to  be  widely  different  from  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  hear  from  him ; 
for,  like  the  thousands  of  his  brethren 
who  have  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  by  daily  labour,  he  was 
sometimes  burned  in  his  preparations, 
and  but  too  frequently  had  to  appear 
•in  public  without  any,  or  at  most,  with 
bat  one  or  two  hours^  previous 
thought.  It  shows  the  Christian  and 
friendly  temper  of  the  man,  that  he 
would  patiently  bear  the  rebuke  of 
some  or  his  friends  when,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  have  intimated  to 
him  their  impression  that  he  ought  to 
have  done  better.  None  of  them  were 
more  conscious  of  this  than  he,  nor 
^ore  concerned  at  the  imperfection  of 
his  discourses.  He  felt  that  it  was 
unjust  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
hearers  to  appear  before  them  unpre- 
pared; but  when  a  disappointment 
was  likely  to  take  place,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  good  presented  itself, 
"he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his 


reputation  for  clearness,  order,  and 
depth  of  thought,  rather  than  shrink 
from  duty.  Hin  labours  extended  to 
all  the  pulpits  in  the  circuit.  He  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  humblest  gathering 
of  the  poorest  and  darkest  of  men ;  or, 
when  called  to  preach  in  the  larger 
chapels  in  the  town,  he  resolutely  took 
up  the  cross,  though  he  felt  its  bur- 
den. H is  appointments  were  observed 
with  the  cneerfbl  but  scrupulous 
fidelity  of  one  whose  heart  is  m  the 
work,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  never  disappointed  a  congregation 
by  absence. 

When  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  having  deKvered  a  trial  sermon, 
he  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Keeling  tbr  tne  itinerancy,  and  passed 
the  Sunderland  quarterly  meeting  for 
that  work.  The  prospect  of  separa- 
tion, however,  was  so  painful  to  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  family  gene- 
rally, that  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
t .  In  him  was  found  that  fine  feature 
idistinctive  of  intellectua!  nobility, 
sanctified  by  grace, — the  finishing 
toach  in  Chaucer's  picture  of  the 
**  Clerk  of  Oxenford,"— 

^^  And  gladly  would  h0  learn,  and  gladly 
teach;" 

rejoicing,  in  that  simple  child- like 
docility  the  grace  of  God  gives,  at  the 
opportunity  to  sit  and  learn,  even  of 
those  who,  in  point  of  piety  and  Intel- 
ligen<:e,  were  his  inferiors  ;  sometimes 
in  such  cases  warmly  expressing  his 
personal  obligation  to  those  who  were 
the  means  of  promoting  his  edification 
by  their  public  ministrations. 

Nothing  distinguishes  the  mind 
enlightened  to  discern  the  value  of 
truth,  and  the  advantage  of  right 
knowledge,  more  than  an  incessant 
activity  to  excel,  and  to  work  for  the 
sake  or  the  improvement  and  benefit 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  It  was  thus 
with  the  subject  of  these  notes.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1847  he  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  paper-making. 
He  had  from  boyhood  been  in  charge 
of  steam-engines,  and  as  engine-man 
at  the  paper-mill  before  it  was  com- 

geted,  from  about  the  year  1836. 
uring  these  ten  or  eleven  years  he 
had  not  thought  much  of  that  art,  but 
contented  himself  with  minding  his 
own  business.  AfVer  some  little  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture,  circum- 
stances favourable  to  his  advancement 
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turned  up,  which  be  was  not  slow  to 
improve ;  End  in  a  very  short  period 
he  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  mill. 
He  attended  to  the  duties  of  that 
situation  for  a  few  jears  with  such 
satisfaction  to  his  employers,  that  he 
ultimately  rose  to  the  highest  position 
short  of  proprietorship  under  the 
firm. 

But  works  of  piety  claimed  his  con- 
tinual efforts,  —  his  chief  energies. 
When  the  premiums  were  offered  for 
the  best  essays  by  working-men  on 
the  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
several  papers  had  been  examined,  he, 
in  common  with  the  other  prize-men, 
was  invited  to  meet  a  deputation  of 
the  adjudicators  and  committee  who 
had  examined  the  1,050  essays  of  the 
competitorSi  and  was  presented  with 
an  elegant  purse  containing  £5.  This 
essay,  entitled  "The  Couch  of  Time,"* 
was  aflerwards  published  by  himself, 
on  paper  the  gift  and  make  of  the 
firm  in  whose  employment  he  was — 
a  proof  at  once  of  their  estimation 
of  the  writer  and  the  work.  This 
treatise,  we  are  happy  to  state,  has 
been  prized  by  many  who  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Lynn's  personal 
acquaintance.  He  afterwards  started 
in  the  race  a  second  time,  and  was 
again  successful  in  an  essav  on  the 
«'  Claims  and  Duty  of  Family  Wor- 
ship.** And  vet  once  more  he  girded 
himself  to  tne  contest,  in  an  essay 
on  "Abstinence  from  Intoxicating 
Liquors.** 

Looking  at  these  labours,  and  at 
his  stated  Sabbath  ministrations,  con- 
tinued with  cheerful  piety  and  ac- 
ceptance to  the  close  of  his  life,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  motto  prefixed 
to  the  life  of  the  lat«  Rev.  H.Martyn, 
would  be  applicable  to  his: — ^•*And 
for  my  name's  sake  hath  laboured, 
and  hath  not  fainted.**  During  nearly 
two  years  previous  to  removing  to 
Monckton,  ne  was  only  at  home  from 
Saturday  evening  until  Monday  morn- 
ing; and  afler  being  away  all  the 
week,  he  was  frequently  required^  to 
go  off  early  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
to  preach  in  the  Houghton  circuit, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  part  of 
that  of  Sunderland,  and  where  his 
acceptability  often  entailed  the  duty 
of  conducting  three  services ;  and  he 
generally  walked  there  and  back. 

"  The  Couch  of  Time.  London  :  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey.    18mo.  pp.  62, 


His  views  of  what  he  ought  to  be 
and  to  do,  led  him  to  leave  no  pains 
untaken,  if  by  any  means  he  might 
save  some ;  with  what  success  we  know 
not,  but  the  day  shall  declare  it*.  One 
of  less  energy,  or  with  lower  views  of 
the  claims  of  Christian  duty,  might 
have  saved  himself  manv  labours,  and 
much  exposure  to  the  elements.  But 
he  sparea  not  himself,  and  it  was  in 
harness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  the  cross, 
that  he  encountered  the  means  and 
the  occasion  of  his  summons  to  join 
the  church  triumphant. 

His  last  affliction  was  brousht  on 
first  by  a  common  cold  ;  suffering 
under  this,  he  went  to  an  appointment 
a  little  unwell,  as  he  had  done  manv  a 
time  before;  and  having  got  thoroughly 
wet  on  the  way,  preached  in  that  con- 
dition, and  returned  home,  as  it 
E roved,  to  sicken  and  to  die.  This, 
is  last  sermon,  was  delivered  in  a 
little  chapel  at  Templetown,  in  the 
South  Shields  circuit,  from— "Our 
father  which  art  in  heaven,**  to  an 
overflowing  congregation,  with  con- 
siderable success.  It  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that,  after  having  been  a 
blessing  to  many  congelations,  after 
assisting  at  many  revivals,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  means  of  many  valuable 
members  beins  added  to  our  society, 
his  last  public  effort  was  attended 
with  a  very  sracious  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  exhausting 
anxiety  with  which  the  oflice  and 
responsibility  of  an  evangelist  burden 
a  man,  left  him  little  able  to  grapple 
with  disease;  but  in  his  weakness, 
supported  by  the  calm  courage  and 
peace  of  the  Christian,  to  the  par- 
ticular inquiries  of  one  of  his  old 
friends,  he  said,  "All  is  well!**  He 
seemed  sensible  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  and  though  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech,  victory  and  glory 
were  depicted  on  his  beamins  counten- 
ance. His  sufferings  had  been  very 
heavy  for  some  weeks,  but  his  end  was 
eminently  peaceful.  "  Say  ye  to  Uie 
righteous  that  it  shall  be  well  with 
him ;  for  they  shall  eat  the  firuit  of 
their  doings.'* 

How  compatible  earnest  piety  is 
with  a  diligent  attention  to  earthly 
claims  and  duties,  and  how  it  is  indeed 
a  help  to  their  right  and  acceptable 
performance,  the  rise  of  our  friend 
from  a  menial  situation  to  one  of 
trust  and  influence,  beneficial  alike  to 
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employers  and  employed,  abundantly 
shows ;  and  how  well  he  falfiUed  these 
and  the  other  varied  relations  of  life, 
and  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  as  a 
man  and  a  neighbour,  was  proved  by 
the  interesting^^  melancholy  and  nu- 
merous   gathering,  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  ashes.    There 
were  assembled,  not  merely  a  great 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hylton 
Ferry,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  had 
lived  many  years,  and  a  good  number 
from  Sunderland,  including  the  super- 
intendent minister,  and  several  or  the 
principal  Wesleyans,  but  nearly  sU 
the  men  of  the  two  large  mills  of  his 
employers  at  Hylton  and  Monckton. 
The  unsolicited  tears  and  regrets  of 
his  friends,  fellows,  and  neighbours, 
far  exceed  in  value  the  most  costly 
funereal  pomp  or  monument*    These 
may    be    supplied  to    order — ^those, 
gold  cannot  purchase !  they  are  be- 
yond all  prioel    It  is  a  delicate  proof 
of  worth  that  a  man,  being  judged  by 
his  subordinates  or  servants,  is  com- 
mended.   The  remarks  which  fell  on 
that  occasion  from  those  who  had  la- 
boured under  Mr.  Lynn's  direction, 
showed  their  sense  of  his  worth,  and 
how  they  appreciated  that  kindly  con- 
sideration he  had  so  often  shown  them* 
He  knew  well  that  his  own  success 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  employers 
would  be  advanced  by  attending  to 
the  comfort  of  the  workmen,  and  as 
far  as  possible  in  his  endeavouring  to 
train  steady,  honest,  good  workmen, 
and  to  induce  such  to  settle  in  their 
employment.      But  he  is  gone!   no 
more  will  his  busy  hours  by  day  be 
succeeded  by  the  exhausting  labours 
of  midniffht,  or  earliest  mom,  in  order 
to  set  before  his  countrymen  in  simple, 
earnest  eloquence,  the  duty  and  de- 
light of  attention  to  the  claims  of  an 


earthly  Sabbath.  He  is  gone  where 
the  dim  twilight  of  earthly,  knowledge, 
like  the  dark  hour  before  dawn,  at 
length  melts  into  a  more  glorious 
morning  than  was  ever  tinoed  with  the 
golden  and  purple  hues  of  eastern  ef- 
fulgence, because  lit  with  the  radiance 
of  paradise;  '» for  the  glory  of  Go4 
doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof;*'  a  morn  that  knows  no 
cloudiness,  nor  sinks  again  to  evening. 
We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  repress 
the  reflection  that  his  call  hencei 
though  doubtless  right,  and  wise,  and 
merciful,  was  early  and  unexnected. 
Those  pathetic  and  beautiful  lamen* 
tations  by  Montgomery,  on  the  de- 
parture, in  the  strength  of  his  days,  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bible  Society,  are  exactly 
fitting  in  this  instance : — 

*<Gotothegnivel  in  all  thy  glorious  prima, 
In  fnll  activity  of  seal  and  powV ; 
A  Christian  cannot  die  before  hia  time  ?  ^ 
The  Lord's  appointment  is  the  servant  § 
hour. 

"Go  the  gravel  at  noon  from  labour  cease, 
Best  on  thy  sheaves,  thy  harvest  task  is 
done ; 
Come  from  the  heat  of  battle,  and  m  peace. 
Soldier,  go  home,  with  thee  the  field  is 
won. 

"Go  to  the  grave!  tho'  like  a  fallen  tree, 
At  once  with  verdnre,  flowers,  and  fruit- 
age crowned;  ,.     ^  i_ 
Thy  fcrm  must  iieriah,  and  thine  honours  be 
Lost  in  the  mouldering  bowmi  of  tha 
giround. 

"Pass  thou  beyond  it  I  tekethy  wat  above. 
Soul  of  the  just  I    Be  present  with  the 

Where  thou  for  faith  and  hope  hast  perfect 

The  open  vision  for  the  written  word. 

Sunderland.  J-  ^ 
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MoDSL  FOR  Men  op  Bustnbss  ;  or,  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  Nehemiah- 
By  Hugh  Stowbll,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Salford,  &o. 
London :  Hatchard  and  Go. ;  Manchester :  Bradsbaw  and  Bradlock. 


Tbs  world  and  the  church — ^where 
is  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
them?  Is  it  possible  to  define  the 
position  of  one  with  regard  to  the 
other?    How  far  may  a  member  of 


Christ's  body,  the  church,  mingle  un- 
harmed with  the  business  pursuito  and 
recreations  of  this  life  ?  Can  a  man 
serve  God  according  to  God*s  own 
requirements  while  immersed  daily, 
X  2 
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hourly,  and  every  hour  of  every  day 
in  the  occupations  of  trade,  or  while 
absorbed  in  the  duties  of  a  worldly 
profession?  Are  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, temptations,  and  evils  that 
beset  men  on  their  way  to  heaven, 
more  arduous,  greater,  and  more 
powerful  to  the  man  of  business  or 
the  man  of  leisure  ? — ^the  merchant  or 
the  monk  ? — the  poor  oppressed,  toil- 
worn  seamstress,  divorced  by  cruel 
exigency  from  all  the  proper  enjoy- 
ments of  human  life,  or  the  nun,  pro- 
fessedly married  to  the  Lord  Christ, 
and  given  up  to  religious  contempla-* 
tion  and  exercises  f 

We  might  multiply  questions  of  this 
nature,  all  bearing  with  more  or  less 
directness  upon  the  position  of  the 
believer  in  the  world.  But,  al- 
though they  have  provoked  much 
disquisition  in  the  church  in  all 
liges  of  Christianity,  we  fear  they 
have  proved,  to  partially  enlight- 
ened minds,  however  sincere  of 
spirit  and  honest  of  purpose,  far  more 
perplexing  than  profitable ;  for  this 
reason  among  others — ^that  the  linie  of 
separation  between  the  true  spiritual 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  kmgdom 
of  this  world  is  far  more  directly  and 
plainly  drawn  in  scripture,  than  we 
find  in  the  common  affairs  of  men  the 
marks  of  distinction  between  religious 
and  secular  pursuits.  The  formal 
church  of  this  world,  though  repre- 
aentins  for  valuable  purposes,  and 
tvpifymg  to  a  great  extent  the  true 
cnuroh  of  God,  is  not,  and  in  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  human 
society,  cannot  be  identical  therewith. 
In  fact,  its  organisation,  its  arrange- 
ments, the  elaboration  of  its  business, 
and  the  transaction  of  its  duties,  may 
often  be  said  to  approximate  in  cha- 
racter far  more  closely  to  a  worldly 
institution  than  in  spirit  to  that  king- 
dom of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace  m 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  Christianity. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  Uiat 
myriads  of  men,  who  are  only  par- 
tially enlightened  upon  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  and  who  possess  little 
mental  power  and  but  limited  capacity 
to  understand  a  logical  definition,  may 
be  easily  perplexed  with  questions 
which  seem  to  require  that  every  par- 
Ucttlar  duty  and  act  of  life  should  be 
classed  as  religious  or  worldly,  accord- 
ing to  its  relative  or  accidental  con- 
nection with  religious  or  secular  idBlkirs. 


The  comnmndment  ot  God,  how- 
ever, ^  is  exceeding  broad.*'  His  law 
assumes  no  exceptions,  and  makes  no 
classifications.  The  religion  which  He 
requires  from  men  is  one^  irrespective 
of  circumstances,  and  unmoulded,  un- 
directed, uninfluenced  by  peculiarities 
of  opinion  or  varying  conditions  in 
life.  It  not  only  requires  ^*  truth  in 
the  inward  parts,*'  but  "righteousness 
of  life,"  and  a  tongue  that  shall  not 
^*  speak  leasing."  It  knows  nothing 
of  that  hypocrisy  which  is  for  ever 
straining  after  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  state  of  feeling  and  experience 
when  engaged  in  religious  exercises 
and  pursuing  the  round  of  set  duties 
which  belong  to  the  profession  of  god- 
liness, while,  in  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life,  the  maxims  and  policy  ol 
worldly  men  are  wrought  out  with  a 
vigour,  and  applied  wiUi  an  unscrupu- 
lousness  that  shames  even  non-pro- 
fessors, and  too  oflen  brings  into  con- 
tempt and  suspicion  the  blameless 
piety  of  the  truly  consistent  believer, 
llie  Christians  character  and  con- 
duct must  harmonise  under  all  cir- 
stances  with  the  requirements  of  God*8 
holy  law.  He  cannot  be  a  worldly 
man  on  six  days,  and  a  totally  different 
nian  on  the  seventh.  He  cannot  throw 
off  the  savour  of  piet^r  when  leaving 
the  sanctuary,  or  snutting  the  door  of 
his  chamber,  or  departing  from  the  so- 
ciety of  Christian  friends,  and  on 
returning  to  his  religious  privileges 
again  submit  himself  to  its  influences 
as  freely  and  as  fully  as  before.  To 
be  enabled  to  do  this,  the  savour  must 
accompany  him  into  all  his  engage- 
ments; the  principles  of  God's  law 
must  govern  him  in  all  his  transactions; 
the  meekness  and  goodness  and  charity 
that  shone  in  Christ  must  shine  also  in 
him  and  through  him  upon  all  with 
whom  he  has  to  do. 

The  Christian  cannot  do  his  busi- 
ness after  the  fashion  of  worldly  men. 
He  does  not  haste  to  be  rich  as  they 
do :  he  is  not  actuated  only  by  selfish- 
ness, like  too  many  of  them.  He 
knows  the  all-comprehending  cha* 
racter  of  the  moral  law  of  God;  that  in 
the  light  of  both  law  and  gospel  the 

Spirit  of  God  searches  and  tries  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  the  soul,  and  tests 
all  ito  desires  and  intents  even  before 
they  be  well  formed  in  the  heart:  and 
that  in  the  minutest  transactions  of 
trade,  the  most  ordinary  incidents  of 
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socuJ  and  secular  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  mortals,  he  must  be  just  as 
•nttrelj  and  solemnly  goyerned  by  the 
bolj  and  eternal  principles  of  moral 
rectitude  and  divine  charity  as  in  the 
performance  of  the  highest  duties  and 
mndest  works  of  which  sanctified 
htunanitj  is  capable.  In  fact,  to  ob- 
serve this  if  one  of  the  Christian's 
hiffhest  duties. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us 
appears  to  have  formed  a  correct  con- 
ception of  the  universality  of  applica- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  the 
gospel  in  its  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
men.  (We  speak  of  the  gospel  as  in- 
cluding and  enforcing  with  augmented 
spirituality  and  power  all  the  require- 
ments of  Grod*s  law — as  the  sum  and 
summary  of  revealed  truth  and  right- 
eousness.) Being  the  pastor  of  a 
large  con^gation  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  Uie  busiest  marts  of  British  mer- 
chandise, Mr.  Stowell  possesses  the 
best  possible  means  for  contrasting  the 
working  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  the  dis- 
courses in  the  present  volume  show 
that  he  is  not  an  unobservant  minister 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,  nor  content 
with  didactically  placing  before  his 
people,  by  means  of  argumentative 
disauisitions,  or  well  written  and  well 
reaa  discourses  the  dry  ethics  merely 
of  Christianity,  combined  with  a  for- 
mal statement  of  the  terms  of  sal- 
vation. Willing  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  wants  of  his  people,  he  has  gone 
among  them  to  see  their  daily  walk 
and  conversation ;  and  taking  in  hand 
the  commercial  class,  he  has  found  for 
them  a  model^not  in  Jacob,  the  dili- 
gent servant,  yet  wily  supplanter  and 
successful  parasite;  noreven  in  Joseph, 
the  wise  governor  of  Egypt,  who  traded 
for  the  whole  wealth  of  an  empire  even 
more  successfully  than  his  father  bar- 
gained for  his  wives*  portions  and  his 
own  wages.  The  model  he  has  selected  is 
Nehemiah,  who,  though  self-delineated, 
and  made  prominent  upon  the  im- 
perishable record  of  God  s  holy  word 
by  hb  own  pen  alone,  appears  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  characters  of 
which  we  have  the  outlines  presented 
in  the  Bible.  And  having  cnosen  the 
model  on  which  to  fix  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  he  has  made  himself  ac- 
(^uainted  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  modem  business  and  traffic, 
placed  in  a  lucid  point  of  view  the 


admirable  characteristics,  spirit,  and 
conduct  of  Nehemiah,  then  faithfully 
and  graphically  brought  out  in  strong 
relief  the  evils  and  dangers,  the  sins  and 
follies  connected  with  business  pur- 
suits ;  and  by  means  of  a  continual  re- 
ference to  his  model,  impressively  and 
earnestly  exhorts  the  Christian  man 
of  business  to  the  performance  of  his 
duty  and  the  maintenance  of  his  high 
and  holy  calling. 

The  peculiarities-  in  the  character 
and  history  of  Nehemiah  touched 
upon  by  our  author  are — his  master 
principle;  his  secret  strength;  his 
siVirit  of  devotion;  his  reliance  on 
God's  blessing;  his  acknowledgment 
of  God's  word ;  his  determination  of 
purpose;  his  uprightness  of  dealing; 
nis  fortitude  in  duty ;  his  joy  in  serving 
God ;  his  unworldliness  of  mind ;  his 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God ;  his 
zeal  for  the  sanctuary  and  for  the  sab- 
bath ;  and  his  hope  when  he  had  done 
all. 

"  If,  through  God^s  assistance,**  says 
the  lecturer  in  his  introduction,  **I 
have  succeeded  in  supplying  to  the 
thoughtful,  earnest,  inc^uiring  man  of 
business,  a  manual  which  shall  in  any 
way  serve  to  guide  him  in  the  per- 
plexities, animate  him  in  the  duties, 
fortify  him  against  the  temptations, 
and  soothe  him  amidst  the  trials  of 
his  honourable  but  arduous  career, 
my  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  I 
desire  to  be  thankful.** 

The  book  thus  produced  is  a  hook 
for  the  times.  Business,  commercial 
and  professional,  was  never  more  ab«. 
sorbing  in  its  nature,  more  imperative 
in  its  requirements,  than  in  our  own 
age.  ^^  Progress,"  say  the  scribes  ot 
the  day,  **  is  written  upon  everything ; 
it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
or  the  present  century:"  and  every 
man  that  has  any  business  in  hand — 
whether  of  his  own  or  of  another — 
must  not  be  satisfied  merely  to  "  get 
along;"  he  must  "  go  a-head.'*  That 
is  a  necessity  of  the  abnormous  and 
unhealthy  state  of  things  which  hat 
fallen  upon^  us — a  necessity  pleaded 
and  urged  without  disffuise  even  by 
religious  men  entangled  with  the  au 
fairs  of  this  life ;  and  often  sufficiently 
potent  to  make  attention  to  the 
proper  duties  of  a  reli^ous  profession 
a  secondary  consideration.  In  a  state 
of  things  so  dangerous  to  the  imma- 
ture Christian,  so  destructive  .of  the 
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spirit  of  piety,  and  so  deadening  to 
the  soul,  we  need  such  faithful  warn- 
itxf^B  and  wise  counsels  as  are  con- 
tained in  Mr.  StowelPs  book.  It  is 
in  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
carrying  on  of  traffic  that  the  demon 
of  covetousness  most  frequently  finds 
an  entrance,  and  insidiously  plants  its 
seat  in  the  human  heart;  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  polluted  with  that 
idolatry,  becomes  steeled  against  the 
influences  of  religion,  and  impervious 
to  argument  based  on  disinterested- 
ness, generosity,  pity,  or  love. 

But  why  is  Nehemiah  to  be  the 
model  for  the  man  of  business?  Be- 
cause, in  the  three  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  he  was  ^'  diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  ;'* 
and  in  the  longer  description  of  Mr. 
Stowell,  because — 

'*0f  all  the  examples  which  Holy 
Scripture  exhibits,  there  is  none  more 
appropriate  for  man,  occapied  in  the  bosy 
pursuits  of  the  world,  harassed  by  its  per- 
plexities, beset  by  iu  entanglements,  and 
exposed  to  its  pollations,  than  that  of 
Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  one  of 
the  children  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon. 
In  his  early  life,  elevated  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  to  an  ofBce  of  high  trust 
and  distinction  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Assyria,  being  appointed  his  cupbearer, 
and  as  a  conseoaence  surrounded  by  the 
seductions  and  m  contact  with  the  defile- 
ments of  an  idolatrous  court ;  afterwards 
led  of  Qod  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose  of  rousing  and  succouriug  the 
remnant  of  his  people  to  restore  the  de- 
solated walls  of  the  holy  city  ;  subse- 
quently occQ))ied  In  governing  and 
establishing  those  whom  he  had  rallied 
and  organised ;  at  one  time,  harassed  by 
insidious  and  insulting  foes,  at  another* 
embarrassed  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
own  subjects ;  now^  redressing  grievances ; 
now.  rectifying  abuses — through  all,  and 
in  all,  he  still  demeaned  himself  as  be- 
came a  child  of  the  Most  High,  and 
*  served  his  own  generation  according  to 
the  will  of  God.*  Bearing  adversity  with 
fortitude  and  prosperity  with  soberness, 
he  showed  how  a  man  may  erabellish  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness  every  situation  in 
life,  and  pass  thtough  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  caner  so  as  to  be  true  to  his  principles 
and  faithful  in  his  stewardship."— -P.  2, 3. 

In  treating  a  subject  that  embraces 
so  important  a  phase  of  human  life  aa 
conduct  in  business,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  faithful  Christian  minister  to 
avoid  saying  some  things  that  will  be 
hard  to  receive  by  men  accustomed 


to  put  a  money  value' not  only  iipon 
materials  and  labour,  but  upon  tune 
and  favour  or  personal  interests  Such 
is  the  following : — 

"The  first  principleby  whfcha  Christiau 
tradesman  ought  to  regulate  his  trans- 
actions is— To  love   his  neighbour  as 
himself.    'Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  ;'  <  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bour ; '  therefore,  love  secures  effectuaUv 
the  accomplishnleut  Of  the  commana- 
ment    To  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, is  to  have  the  same  regard  and 
affection  for  him  that  we  cherish  for  our- 
selves :  so  that  his  interest,  his  wellbeing, 
his  success,  shall  be  dear  to  us  as  our 
own;  and  his  sorrows,  his  losses,  his  dis- 
tresses, his  disappointments  shall  be  ft\i 
by  us  as  even  our  oum.    Will  yon  say — 
*  This  is  a  standard  utterly  beyond  our' 
attainment '  ?    It  may  be  beyond  your 
attainment,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond 
your  aim— nay,  it  is  a  standard  which 
every  Christian  must  strive  to  reach. 
We  must  not  lower  the  precept  to  our 
defective  attainments,  but  labour  to  bring 
up  our  attainmenU  to  the  precepU    The 
authority    which  binds   the    injunction 
upon  us,  forbids  ^our  attempting  to  relax 
its   stringency.     He  that  said,   *Thott 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  wiUi  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,'  said  also, '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*    The  question, 
therefore,  is  not  what  we  can  attain,  bat 
what  God  requires.    Perfection  must  b^ 
our  goal,  though  imperfection  will  be  the 

{>resent  result  of  our  efibrts.  We  may 
ove  that  to  which  we  cannot  yet  attain, 
and  loathe  that  from  which  we  cannot  yet 
get  wholly  free.  Ceaselessly  ought  we  to 
struggle  to  counteract  that  selfishness 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  fall,  and 
which  so  powerfully  serves  to  keep  us 
fallen.  We  must  show  no  mercy  to  thai 
desire  to  make  everything  contribute  to 
our  own  pleasure  and  advantage^  irres- 
pectively of  the  interests  of  others^  which 
has  taken  such  root  in  our  heart.  We 
must  deny  ourselves  that  we  may  benefit 
others.  Self-love  must  be  supplanted  by 
the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Benevolence 
can  alone  subdue  the  idolatrous  love  of 
self. 

'*  The  next  great  principle  which  ought 
to  pervade  allyour  intercourse  with  your 
fsllows  is — *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  ao  to 
them.'  What  condescension  in  the  great 
Lawgiver  that  he  should  not  only  give  us 
the  details  of  our  duty,  but  that  he 
should  also  give  us  sundi^  summaries  of 
his  will — summaries  so  plain  that  the 
sunplest  reason  may  understand  them, 
and  so  compendious  that  tha  feeblest 
memory  may  retaia  them !    As  in  com« 
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iber^  yoa  eometimes  have  an  immense 
tarn  represented  by  a  small  note ;  so  in 
the  scripture  jon  fi-eaaently  find  a  code 
of  morals  condensed  into  a  sentence. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  golden  maxim  on  which 
we  are  dwelling.  Only  let  a  man  carry 
oat  this  rule  with  an  honest  conscience 
in  his  daily  transactions,  and  he  will  sel- 
dom be  puzzled  with  points  of  casuistry. 
As  on  no  occasion  can  it  be  inapplicable, 
so  on  none,  if  fairly  nsed,  can  it  mislead. 
No  doubt,  indeed,  it  is  often  perverted 
and  misinterpreted.  The  poor  man  dis- 
torts it  when  he  holds  that  it  binds  the 
rich  man  to  give  him  all  that  he  may 
choose  to  ask.  And  the  rich  misunder- 
stand it  when  they  set  it  aside  as  hyper- 
bolical and  impracticable.  But  under- 
stand the  rule  in  its  twofold  bearing,  and 
jrou  will  perceive  that  it  acts  like  the 
governor  or  fly-wheel  in  one  of  your  in- 
genioQs  pieces  of  machinery— it  main- 
tains the  balance  between  antagonistic 
forces.  Study  and  cherish  that  content- 
ment apd  moderation  of  mind  which  will 
lead  you  to  expect  from  others  only  what 
lis  fair  and  reasonable,  and  then  others 
will  have  no  right  to  demand  from  you 
anything  more  than  what  is  right  and 
equitable.  The  precept  is  designed  to 
control  your  personal  desires,  as  well  as 
to  regulate  your  dealings  with  your 
neighbour.  Exorbitant  expectation  vio- 
lates the  canon,  even  as  it  is  broken  by 
unrighteous  dealing.  You  see  therefore, 
that  this  exquisite  principle  has  a  two- 
fold action.  It  tells  upon  a  man,  by 
moderating  his  wishes,  no  less  than  by 
influencing  his  treatment  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.  So,  then,  you  hare 
only  to  conform  to  the  rule  in  its  double 
bearing,  and  you  may  steer  by  it,  as  by 
an  infallible  compass,  through  all  the  in- 
tricacios  of  social  intercourse. 

*'In  fulfilling  your  duty  towards  your 
neighbour,  vou  must  cberish  a  farther 
principle  of  paramount  moment — you 
must  be  faithml  in  the  little,  even  as  in 
the  great;  you  must  shrink  from  the 
lighter,  aa  well  as  from  the  darker  shades 
of  disbonestv.  He  who  despises  little 
things,  will  fall  by  little  and  little.  The 
guilt  of  transgressing  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  wilfhlness,  rather  than  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  transgression.  He  who  de«> 
liberiateJy  offends  on  a  small  scale,  only 
Jacka  boldaoss  or  opportunity  to  commit 
A  more  flagrant  offence.  The  poor  man 
who  defrauds  his  master  of  the  time  for 
which  he  is  paid,  or  who  nses  the  pro- 
perty of  his  employer  wastefully,  betrays 
the  germ  of  the  grossest  dishonesty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  master  who,  whilst 
ostentstionsly  honourable  in  his  trans- 
actions with  his  equals,  takes  stealthy 
advantage  of  his  servants,  and,  instead  of 


giving  them  'that  which  is  just  and 
equal,'  screws  them  down  to  the  utter- 
moat  in  their  wages,  or  exercises  his 
ingenuity  in  contriving  pretexts  for 
abatements  from  their  gains — this  man 
adds  hypocrisy  to  fraud ulency.  In  truth, 
the  best  test  of  godly  integrity  is  the  little, 
not  the  great.  It  a  man  be  faithful  in 
the  former,  he  can  hardly  be  unfaithful 
in  the  latter.  He  whose  principle  it  is  to 
avoid  grosser  whilst  he  indulges  in 
slighter  deviations  from  uprightneas^ 
proves  his  principle  to  ba  earthly,  not 
neavenly — taught  by  the  fear  of  man,  not 
by  the  love  of  God.  The  Lord  estimates 
the  guilt  of  the  trespass,  not  by  the 
lUH^nitude  of  the  act,  but  by  the  defiance 
of  his  authority  which  it  involves. — Pp< 
137-141. 

From  the  lecture  on  Nehemiah*s 
unworldlinuss  of  mind,  we  select  a 
brief  passage — not  the  only  one  wor- 
thy of  attention  :  there  are  many  re* 
flections  in  it  equally  ^ti^iking ; — 

*'  An  unworldly  mind  will  restrain  you 
from  that  greediness  of  gain,  which  more 
than  ever  characterises  the  world,  in 
the  present  age  ?  Remember  how  scrip- 
ture brands  avarice,  and  the  slave  of 
avarice.  It  denounces  the  covetous  man 
as  *  an  idolater ; '  it  speaks  of  him  as 
one  *whom  God  abhorreth;'  and  it 
affirms  that  *  covctousness  is  idolatry.' 
Stronger  still,  if  possible,  is  its  language 
when  it  asserts  that  the  *  love  of  money 
U  the  root  of  all  evil ; '  implying  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  crime  which  does  not 
originate  in,  or  is  not  aggravated  by, 
that  accursed  disposition.  Yet— how  it 
binds  men  with  its  spell  I  How,  at  the 
present  moment,  ;s  it  driving  headlong 
the  mercantile  world  !  It  is  but  faith- 
fulness in  the  minister  of  Christ  to  testify 
that  the  system  of  business  as  now  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  unchristian  and  pernicious.  Such 
is  the  high  pressure  of  traflic,  that  it  is 
hard  for  those  engaged  in  it  to  retain 
unimpaired  either  their  bodily  powers  or 
their  mental  faculties;  much  more  is  it  hard 
for  them  to  retain  the  calmness,  cheerful- 
ness, spirituality,  and  self-control  which 
befit  the  citizen  of  heaven,  whose  heart  and 
treasure  are  not  here.  In  consequence. 
it  needs  an  uncommon  measure  of  grace 
and  watchfulness  in  order  that  you  may 
not  be  swept  along  by  the  torrent  of  the 
age— in  order  that  you  may  be  of  another 
spirit  than  that  which  surrounds  you — 
mastering  the  world,  imtead  of  being 
mastered  by  it;  ruling  circumstances, 
instead  of  being  their  vietim  and  their 
sport.  To  be  the  former,  is  to  be  a  man 
>*^an  immortal— a  saint— a  king ;  to  be 
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the  latter,  is  to  be  a  slave— a  shadow — 
a  dupe — ^who  will  awake  at  last  to  find 
that  he  has  'sown  the  wind,  and 
reaped  the  whirlwind '—*  sown  to  the 
flesh,  and  must  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion.'"—Pp.  211,  212. 

The  same  lecture  concludes  with 
the  following  ejaculation  and  thought 
— the  latter  a  gem : — "  Grod  Almichtj 
give  vou  grace  to  use  this  world  as 
not  abasing  it ;  to  improve  it  as  the 
scene  of  duty,  but  not  to  love  it  as  a 
place  of  rest  I  It  is  at  beH  a  verdant 
ouagmire— build  upon  it^  and  you  wiU 
he  engi^ed;  tread  liehUy  over  it,  and 
you  will  escape  its  pollution.^' 

Our  last  extract  must  be  taken 
from  the  last  lecture  in  the  book — 
on  Nehemiah's  hope  when  he  had 
done  all.  It  embodies  plain  gospel 
truth — but  pure  and  precious.  The 
writer  knows  something  of  the  deep 
things  of  God. 

**  Almost  inrariablj,  whenever  men 
begin  to  feel  any  anxiety  aboat  their 
fotare  destiny— whether  on  a  sick-bed, 
or  in  sorrow,  or  when  disquieted  bv  con« 
science— ^hey  set  to  work  to  be  their  own 
saviours.  Each  has  his  own  scheme  for 
making  his  peace  with  God— but  whether 
by  repentance,  or  by  amendment,  or  by 
restitution— self  is  the  hinge  of  all.  Man 
must  be  driven  off  these  foundations  of 
sand  ;  hunted  out  of  aU  his  *  refuses  of 
lies  ; '  reduced  to  a  sense  of  helpless^ 
hopeless,  moral  bankruptcy;  convinced 
that  he  cannot  so  much  as  think  a 
thought,  conceive  a  motive,  or  do  an  act» 
acceptable  to  God,  till  he  is  in  Christ, 
till  he  is  justified  freely  through  the 
righteousness  of  Ghnst,  and  quickened 
effectually  by  the  spirit  of  Christ— before 
he  can  be  constrained  to  fly  for  refuge,  to 
'ay  hold  upon  the  hope— the  only  hope 
9et  before  a  sinner.  Tfaeoy  and  not  till 
then,  will  he  stoop  low  enough  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  become 
meek  enough  to  travel  the  narrow  way. 
The  beginning  of  wisdom  is,  therefore, 
to  awake  to  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  spiritually  dead,  and  that  the  sen- 
tence of  eternal  death  is  recorded  against 
vou.  For  apart  from  Christ— however 
beautiful  your  morality,  however  bright 
your  honour,  however  unblemished  your 
reputation— though  you  may  be  the  idol 
of  your  circle^  and  though  men  may  point 
Tou  out  as  a  pattern  of  mercantile  pro- 
bity ;— yon  most  appear  in  the  aight  of 
God  as  an  unreconciled  rebel.  The 
Pharisee  who  prayed,  *God,  I  thank 
thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are' 
—and  whose  professions  are  not  denied 


— returned  from  the  temple  nnforgiven  i 
whilst  the  publican  who,  bowed  down 
with  a  sense  of  his  sin,  durst  not  so  much 
as  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote 
on  his  breast,  saying,  '  God  be  merciful 
unto  me  a  sinner/ — this  man  went  down 
to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the 
other  $  *  for  every  one  that  exalteth  him- 
self shall  be  abased,  but  be  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'  Here 
is  the  key  to  acceptance  with  God.  ^rom 
the  depth  of  despair  breaks  the  dawn  of 
hope.  Despair  of  self  heralds  hope  in 
Jesus.  The  abandonment  of  our  own 
righteousness  prepares  us  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  Uhe  Lord  our  righteousness. 
So  long  as  the  wrecked  sinner  trusts  to 
rafts  of  his  own  construction,  or  clings 
to  fragments  of  the  wreck,  he  can  find  no 
rest  nor  safety  ;  but  when,  loosing  his 
hold  of  all  beside,  he  grasps  the  cable 
stretched  out  to  him  by  sovereign  mercy 
— or,  to  change  the  figure,  when  he  is 
*  apprehended  of  Chris V  and  lifted  into 
the  life-boat— the  ark  of  salvation— then 
he  may  look  back  on  his  peril  with  calm- 
ness, and  round  on  the  boisterous  bil- 
lows with  peace.  One  so  rescued  will 
never  fail  to  own,  *  I  did  not  make  the 
ark  myself— neither  did  1  find  it 
—neither  did  1  enter  it,  of  my- 
self ;  Jesus  provided  it ;  he  brought  it 
nigh  to  me  ;  he  delivered  me  out  of  the 
deep  waters,  he  laid  hold  upon  me,  as 
he  did  on  Peter  when  sinking,  and  put  a 
new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto 
my  God.'  '  By  grace  I  am  whatsoever  t 
am.'  *  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me ;  and  the  life  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  roe,  and  gave  himself  for 
me.'**— Pp.312— 314. 

We  have  gone  through  this  book 
with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Although  addressed,  as  it  is,  to  one 
class  only  of  mankind— a  large  one 
certainly — ^and  thus  necessarily  partial 
in  its  character,  because  it  brings  the 
precepts  and  principles  of  the  gospel 
t<o  bear  upon  out  one  aspect  of  this 
world*8  life,  its  views  of  truth  arc 
marked  by  a  correctness,  a  clearness^ 
a  breadth  which  refreshes  while  it 
profits  the  soul,  and  affords  thepromise 
of  abiding  beneficial  results  Irom  its 
perusal  by  the  class  for  whom  tlie 
volume  has  been  prepared.  It  con>- 
tains  much  that  is  sternly  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  reli*- 
gious  professors  of  the  present  com- 
mercial ase;  much  that  ought  to  be 
continually  kept  in  mind  by  the 
Christian    tradesman^    and    deeply^ 
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Bnxiouslj,  and  prajerfullj  pondered 
while  his  hands  are  busUj  employed 
in  secular  matters ;  ai)d  in  attemptine 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wise  and 
judicious  counsels  of  this  book  he 
must  become  a  holier  and  a  better  man. 


Mr.  Stowell  has  our  hearty  thanks  for 
his  excellent  and  seasonable  produc- 
tion, and  we  hope  manj  of  the  send* 
ments  he  has  recorded  in  elucidation 
of  his  important  theme  will  obtain  a 
wide  currency. 


#ttr  C||ilbnn. 


THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHILD- 
HOOD. 

Few  people  understand  how  deeply 
and  silently  a  child  may  suffer;  child- 
hood is  regarded  as  the  gay,  buoyant 
period  of  life;  and  those  alone  who  make 
ehildren  their  study  can  tell  what  a 
world  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  struggle  and 
soffering.  hes  in  their  little  hearts.  In- 
significant as  the  events  of  their  baby 
life  may  seem  to  the  matured  mind  of 
man,  tbey  are  all  important  in  them- 
selres,  as  the  means  by  which  the  child  is 
trained  for  the  commg  duties  of  life. 
From  this  want  of  entering  into  their 
feelings,  we  have  seen  many  a  one  pun- 
ished for  snilenness,  when  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy in  its  little  grief  would  hare  saved 
it  from  the  ordeaj  of  unjust  correction. 

ADVICE  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Cambridge,  the 
Ber.  J.  Sergeant,  one  of  the  local  clergy, 
offered,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture,  the 
following  valuable  suggestions  :  "  Let 
your  Monday  morning  Scripture<-read- 
ia^  be  the  subject  of  your  next  lesson  : 
this  will  bring  the  subject  before  the 
mind  through  the  week,  when  oppor- 
tunitiet  may  often  arise  for  illustrations 
for  the  class.  Let  the  preparation  be 
thorough,  descending  to  the  meaning  of 
words  and  customs.  Master  the  geo- 
graphy and  chronology  of  your  subject. 
Let  your  teaching  oe  discriminative, 
having  well  analysed  the  character  of 
the  different  members  of  the  class.  Let 
your  authority  be  felt;  and  then,  when 
yon  are  master  of  your  class,  and  not  till 
then,  can  you  afford  to  be  affectionate. 
Catechise  your  lesson  into  the  children, 
and  then  again  catechise  it  out  of  them, 
till  you  feel  they  have  mastered  the 
lesson.**  With  much  humour  the  lecturer 
pictured  a  dispirited  teacher  applying  to 
the  superintendent,  and  laying  £is  case 
before  him  :— "/can'<  do  anything  with 
this  boy!**— •*  JtwA  /  touidget  So-and- 
so  to  attend  !**->."  This  boy  is  so  tiresome, 
and  that  boy  is  so  wilful!**— '< My  dear 
friend,  if  they  were  angels,  they  would 
not  need  a  Sunday-school  teacher  I**  was 
the  reply.  **  Be  patient — never  lose  your 
Iwnpcir 


A  GENTLE  BOV. 

*'  Bk  very  gentle  with  her,  my  son," 
said  Mrs.  6.,  as  she  tied  on  her  little 
girl's  bonnet,  and  sent  her  oat  to  play 
with  her  elder  brother. 

They  had  not  been  out  very  long  be- 
fore a  cry  was  heard,  and  presently  J 

came  in  and  threw  down  his  hat,  say- 
ing, "  I  hate  playing  with  girls ;  there's 
no  fun  with  them;  they  cry  in  a 
minute." 

**  What  have  you  been  doing  to  your 
sister?  I  see  her  lying  there  on  the 
gravel  walk ;  you  have  torn  her  frock, 
and  pushed  her  down.  I  am  afraid  yon 
forgot  my  caution  to  be  gentle.*' 

'*  Gentle !  Boys  can't  be  gentle, 
mother ;  it  is  their  nature  to  be  rough 
and  hardy;  they  are  the  stuff  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  made  of.  It  is  very  well 
to  talk  of  a  geutle  girl,  but  a  gentle  boy 
— it  sounds  ridiculous!" 

**  And  yet,  J ,  a  few  years  hence 

you  would  be  very  angry  if  any  one 
were  to  say  you  were  not  a  gentle-man." 

*'  A  gentle-man!  I  had  never  thought 
of  dividing  the  word  that  way  before. 
Being  gentle  always  seems  to  me  like 
being  weak  and  womanish.*' 

*'  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  oase^ 
my  son,  that  you  will  always  find  the 
bravest  men  are  the  most  gentle.  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  that  you  so  much  ad- 
mire, was  a  spirit  of  the  noblest  courage 
and  the  utmost  gentleness  combined. 
Still,  I  dare  say,  you  would  rather  be 
called  a  manly  boy  than  a  gentle  boy." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  mother." 

'*  Well,  then,  my  son,  it  is  my  great 
wish  that  you  should  endeavour  to  unite 
the  two.  Show  yourself  manly  when 
you  are  exposed  to  danger  or  see  others 
m  peril;  be  manly  when  called  on  to 
speak  the  truth,  though  the  speaking  of 
it  may  bring  reproach  upon  y  ou ;  be  manly 
when  you  are  in  sickness  and  pain.  At 
the  same  time,  be  gentle,  whether  you 
are  with  females  or  with  men;  be  gentle 
towards  all  men.  By  putting  the  two 
snirita  together  you  will  form  a  useful 
character." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,  dear  mother, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  what  you 
wish— a  gentle-manly  boy." — From  ih$ 
Sunday  at  Home, 
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Fbom  one  of  the  popular  publica- 
tions of  the  day  we  take  the  following: : 
— ^^  Our  solar  system  occupies  a  spot 
or  situation  near  the  centre  of  a  Yast 
bed  of  stars,  called  the  Milky  Way, 
and  is  performing  a  revolution  around 
the  star  Alcyone,  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  Pleiades,  the  single  journey 
occupying  18,200,000  ^ears — ^moving 
at  the  amazing  velocity  of  400,000 
miles  a-day.  The  bulk  or  magnitude 
of  that  sun  around  which  it  revolves 
is  no  leas  than  117,400,000  times  that 
of  our  sun.  There  are  stars,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  amazing  magnitude 
that  if  any  one  of  them  were  placed 
where  our  sun  is,  it  would  not  only 
fill  out  the  entire  planetary  system — 
the  whole  orbit  of  Xeptune — but  ex* 
tend  far  beyond !  Light  passing  from 
Alcyone  to  us  occupies  537  years, 
travelling  200,000  miles  in  a  second  : 
therefore  this  star  cannot  be  at  a  less 
distance  than  3,389,286,240,000,000 
of  miles  from  our  earth.  A  cannon- 
ball  travelling  at  the  above  rate— 
600  miles  an  hour  ~ would  consume  or 
require  773,280,000  ofvears  in  passing 
Irom  it  to  us.  Lord  Kosse's  gigantic 
telescope  has  revealed  stars  to  us  so 
distant,  that  the  light  passing  from 
them  to  us  would  consume  not  less 
than  30,000,000  of  years — travelling 
at  the  rapid  rate  already  mentioned. 
These  stars  cannot  be  at  a  less  distance 
than  189,345,600,000,000,000,000  of 
miles  from  us.  A  oannon-ball  moving 
at  the  aforesaid  velocity,  would  con- 
sume 43,200,000,000,000of  years  in  tra- 
velling from  them  to  us.  Wonderful 
isnd  astonishing  as  these  magnitudes 
and  distances  are,  they  are  but  mere 
insignificant  points  or  atoms  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole  boundless  uni- 
verse, which  calls  into  requisition  all 
the  energies  of  a  Newton  or  a  Uer- 
Hchel,  and  which  the  Great  Sovereign 
of  the  whole  controls  with  perfect 
ease.'* 

We  dare  not  place  these  specula- 
tions before  our  readers  as  the  deduc- 
tions of  science  ;  for  they  are  nothing 


of  the  kind.  There  is  no  certaintv  in 
several  of  the  points  which  are  taken 
as  the  baiiis  of  the  astounding  calcula- 
tions: at  best  they  are  surmises,  and 
are  to  be  received  with  caution.  It  is 
exceedingly  probable  that,  following 
the  law  of  motion  which  prevails 
among  all  the  bodies  whose  progress 
we  can  observe  from  the  earth,  the 
solar  system  itself  revolves  around 
some  spot  in  the  stellar  regions ;  this, 
however,  is  at  present  no  more  than  a 
surmise,  and  the  further  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  identical  star  has 
been  discovered  round  which  the  solar 
system  circulates  is  sheer  assumption. 
The  amazing  array  of  figures  pre- 
sented by  th^  above  paragraph  testi- 
fies, however,  to  the  boundlessness  of 
the  dominions  and  the  illimitableness 
of  the  power,  and  riches,  and  glory  of 
the  eternal  and  invisible  King. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  Istat  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  four,  on  the  12th  at 
forty-three  minutes  after  four,  on  the 
24th  at  five,  and  on  the  Slat  at  twelve 
minutes  after  five;  and  sets  on  the 
same  days  respectively  at  fourteen 
minutes  before  eight,  twenty-seven 
minutes  after  seven,  three  minutes 
aAer  seven,  and  twelve  minutes  before 
seven.  His  altitude  at  noon  decreases 
more  than  nine  degrees  during  the 
month,  and  the  length  of  the  day  de* 
creases  also  an  hour  and  three  Quar- 
ters. On  the  15th  the  earth  will  be 
408,500  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
on  the  4th  of  Julv,  being  at  her  great- 
est distance  at  the  latter  date.  The 
sun  passes  out  of  Leo  into  Virgo  on 
the  23rd. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  12th,  at 
eight  minutes  before  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  full  on  the  27th  at 
twenty-one  minutes  past  one  in  the 
aflernoon.  On  the  1st  she  does  not 
rise  until  the  twilight  has  nearljr  deep- 
ened into  darkness.  Her  faint  but 
beautiful  silver  crescent  may  be  just 
seen  for  a  short  time  afler  sunset  on 
the  12th,  setting  half  an  hour  after  the 
sun  on  that  evening ;  on  the  19th  she 
sets  at  twenty-four  minutes  past  nine, 
and  shines  through  the  night  of  the 
26th  until  twenty  minutes  before  three 
in  the  morning. 
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Meremry  is  inrisible  in  the  evening. 
Until  the  20th  he  may  be  seen  in  the 
morning  between  three  and  four 
o'clock. 

VmMM  continues  to  adorn  the  west- 
em  heavens  during  the  twilight  that 
follows  sunset.  She  sets  at  nine  mi- 
nutes past  nine  on  the  1st,  and  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  seven  on  the  Slst, 
the  latter  time  being  only  twentv- 
seven  minutes  after  the  sun.  On  the 
16th  she  will  be  in  proximity  to  the 
growing  crescent  of  tne  young  moon. 

MoTB  is  invisible,  except  in  the 
early  morning. 

Jupiter  shines  all  night,  rising  on 
the  1st  at  half  past  eight  o*clock,  on 
the  11th  at  fifly  minutes  past  seven, 
and  on  the  21st  at  sunset.  His  alti- 
tude when  on  the  meridian  continues 
slightly  to  decrease,  as  it  will  until 
October  next.  He  will  be  near  to  the 
inoon  on  tbe  27ch. 

8at»%  rises  after  midnight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  on  the 
8 1  St  at  fifty-four  minutes  before  mid- 
night. 
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BT    S.   HSRJBMAN. 

Tbi^  melilot,  the  wild  clar^,  mea- 
dow rue,  ploughman's  spikenard, 
polygonums,  and  pondweeds,  are  all 
now  in  flower;  indeed,  no  list  could 
possibly  be  furnished,  so  numerous 
are  the  species  in  bloom.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sundews,  growing  in 
damp,  marshy  ground,  are  now  in 
perfection;  insects  settling  upon  the 
uiside  of  their  leaves  are  caught  and 
retained  by  a  glutinous  secretion 
exuded  from  the  glands  at  the  top  of 
the  hairs,  which  first  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  insect,  and  as  it  strug- 

fles  more  hairs  are  attached.  Tbe 
eath  is  now  coming  into  bloom,  and 
affords  a  bountiful  supply  of  honey 
fer  bees.  The  woodome  emits  its 
exhilarating  fragrance  in  woods  and 
bedges  during  the  day,  and  several 
species  of  orchis  and  other  plants 
during  the  night.  This  is  also  the 
time  to  observe  that  little  twining 
plant,  the  greater  dodder;  it  has  a 
reddish  stem,  little  white  flowers,  and 
is  entirely  destitute  of  leaves ;  it  en- 
twince  itself  about  nettles,  under  our 


bedges,   and    various    crops  in    our 
fields. 

About  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
business  of  incubation  being  over 
many  kinds  of  birds  begin  to  prepare 
for  migration.  Amongst  the  earliest 
which  arrive  in  this  country  are  the 
mountain  finch,  the  siskin,  the  cross- 
bill, the  sanderling,  the  gray  and  blue 
gulls,  the  godwit,  the  bar- tailed  god- 
wit,  the  purple  sandpiper,  the  gray 
plover,  and  the  knot.  Several  also 
begin  to  depart,  as  the  nightingale, 
the  redstart,  the  whitethroat,  the 
blackcap,  the  cuckoo,  the  turtle  dove, 
the  quail,  the  swift,  and  the  wryneck. 
Many  kinds  also  begin  to  congregate 
in  flocks,  and  feed  together,  as  swal- 
lows and  martins,  pied  wagtails,  and 
others,  preparatory  to  their  migration  * 
goldfinches  to  feed  together  on  thistle 
seeds;  linnets,  to  feed  on  turnip  seeds 
and  rape  seeds ;  redpolls,  preparatory 
to  their  partial  migration  towards  the 
south  of  Europe.  Lapwings  also 
begin  to  fly  in  flocks,  as  do  starlings 
and  many  others  which  remain  with 
us  all  the  winter.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, most  birds  have  ceased 
singing.  Chaffinches  begin  to  as- 
semble in  farm  yards,  preparatory  to 
the  departure  of  the  females  to  a 
more  genial  climate  for  the  winter; 
and  everything  amongst  the  feathered 
tribes  indicate  a  preparation  for 
coming  winter. 

When  plums  become  prematurely 
red,  and  fall  off,  it  is  usually  caused 
by  the  small  red  caterpillar  of  a  dark 
coloured  little  moth,  called  Carpocapsa 
nigricana.  The  nut  weevil  (Balaainni 
nucumj  now  pierces  the  young  nuts, 
and  deposits  her  eggs ;  the  young 
maggot  feeds  upon  the  kernel,  and 
tbe  nut  falls  when  the  maggot  is  full 
grown.  A  very  pretty  litUe  beetle, 
called  the  Criocerus  Aspharage^  lays 
its  eggs  during  this  month  in  asparagus 
beds,  and  the  young  srubs  often  eat 
off  the  outer  skin  or  the  asparagus 
st-ems,  and  do  considerable  injury  to 
the  plants.  Elm  trees,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  especially,  are 
often  at  this  time  fed  upon  abundantly 
by  the  caterpillar  of  the  wood  leopard 
moth  {Zeuzera  ^sctdt) ;  the  perfect 
moth,  which  is  white  spotted,  with 
black,  and  of  a  moderately  large  sise^ 
may  be  seen  flitting  about  the  trees 
every  evening.  The  goat  moth,  in  its 
larva  state,  perforates   the  wood   of 
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the  willow  and  poplar  with  great 
energy  at  this  period.  Earwigs  are 
now  very  prevalent  in  dahlia  flowers, 
and  are  apt  to  eat  off  the  coloured 
part  of  the  petals,  or  puncture  them 
with  holes.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
gamma  moth  often  abound  in  gardens 
at  this  period,  and  feed  upon  peas 
and  other  vegetables.  The  cater« 
pillars  of  the  little  rose  moth  (Tortrix 
viridanaj  eat  in  company  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  rose  trees,  and  are 
very  prevalent.  The  larv»  of  the 
mullein  shark  moth  feeds  voraciously 
upon  all  the  species  of  verbascum  at 
thb  period,  and  multitudes  of  others 
now  abound  in  every  direction.  Early 
in  the  month  flying  ants  (FarmicaJ 
appear  in  every  direction.  Hive  bees 
kill  their  drones,  having  ceased  to 
breed  for  the  season.  The  whame,  or 
burrel  fly  {JEstnu  bavisj^  and  many 
other  species  of  "  bots  "  beffin  to  lay 
their  eegs  on  cattle.  The  house  fly 
assemble  in  houses  on  cool  days. 
Beetles  of  many  kinds  cross  our  path 
at  every  turning,  or  make  their 
'* buzz"  as  they  fly  through  the  air. 
The  harvest  bug,  the  common  gnat, 
and  mosquito,  are  very  troublesome, 
the  former  producing  an  irritation 
about  the  legs  very  difficult  to  allay. 
Crane  flies  of  various  species  are 
plentiful;  the  larger  kinds  called 
"  daddy  long-leffs,"  and  other  similar 
names,  feed  in  Uieir  grub  state  upon 
roots  of  cabbages  and  other  plants. 
Both  species  of  cattle  flies  (Stomoxy9 
calcyiraru  and  irritansj  are  very 
troublesome  to  horses,  cows,  and 
aheep,  and  also  to  man. 


Jp[otict8  of  Jlib  IPoohs. 

£ngland*8  Sundays:  a  word  to  the  Peers 
and  the  People.    By  W.  B.  Mackenzie, 

(  M.A.f  Incumoent  or  St.  James's,  Hollo* 
way.    London :  Knight  and  Son. 

A  szNsiBLB  tract,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent attempt  at  legislation  on  the  sab- 
bath, and  its  defeat.  It  is  a  plea  for  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath  on  national, 
moral,  social,  and  humane,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious grounds.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  author's  line  of  re* 
mark: — 

''It  b  a  vulgar  sophistry  to  object 
that  acts  of  Parliament  cannot  make 
people  religious.  Such  an  attempt  is 
not  likely  to  be  made.  Nor  can  Parlia* 
pient  make  people  to  keep  holy  the  Sab- 


bath day.  All  that  a  govermnent  is 
bound  to  do,  is  to  protect  the  people 
from  compulsory  Sabbath  violatioa.  Tlie 
law  cannot  rightly  say  you  shaU  go  to 
church  ;  but  it  can  say  you  shall  not  go 
to  the  theatre, — ^the  museum, — or  the 
market.  If  yon  will  not  go  to  church, 
your  absence  injures  no  one  but  your- 
self :  but  if  you  will  go  to  market  on  the 
Sunday, — ^if  you  uriU  travel  for  your 
pleasure^— if  you  will  open  your  shop, 
your  wilful  Sabbath  desecration  compels 
others  to  desecrate  it  too :  and  that  is 
just  the  grievance  which  Christian  legis- 
lators ought  to  remove.  Goverament 
cannot  compel  men  to  be  devout,  to  be 
conscientious,  or  to  worship  God;  and 
if  they  were  to  try,  they  would  only 
force  people  to  hypocrisy.  But  Go- 
vernments can  forbid  masters  to  pay 
their  workmen  late  on  Saturday  nieht, 
and  then  they  can,  with  propriety,  close 
markets  on  Sunday  morning;  they  ean, 
if  they  will,  do  something  to  provide 
better  dwellings  for  the  poor,  in  lieu  o£ 
those  which  are  puUed  down  ;  they  ean 
throw  to  the  winds  every  yostige  of  re« 
striction  upon  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor  of  the  country  ;  they 
can  sanction  a  few  national  holidays, 
and  then  they  might  lay  an  arrest  upon 
the  wheels  of  Sunday  pleasure-taking, 
and  Sunday  trading  ;  they  might,  as  a 
^reat  national  principle,  affecting  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community,  more 
distinctly  recognise  the  religious  obliga- 
tions of  the  Sabbath  as  the  mightiest 
engine  for  public  good.  And  if  they 
were  wise-hearted  and  patriotic  states- 
men they  would ;  they  might  step  in 
between  the  labouring  classes  and  their 
employers,  and  say — The  Sabbath  is 
unner  legal  protection  ;  it  is  not  the 
ma8ter*s  day  to  be  exacted  in  labour; 
it  is  not  the  servant's  day  to  be  wasted 
in  dissipation ;  it  is  not  the  rich  man's 
day  whereby  he  may  add  to  his  riches ; 
it  is  not  the  poor  man's  day  which,  like 
any  other  day,  be  may  sell  for  wages  :— 
it  it  th0  LarcTi  day, — the  day  for  reflec« 
tion,  and  repose,  and  worship,— a  day  to 
be  spent  in  such  sacred  exercises  as  may 
fit  a  man  for  his  serious  duties  in  this 
life,  and  for  the  solemnities  of  the  next." 

"Come  to  Jesus  I"   and  "Follow  Jesus.** 
By  Newman  Hall.  London:  John' Snow. 

Thk  first  of  these  earnest  appeals  has 
reached  the  506th  thousand,  the  second 
the  30th  thousand.  This  of  itself  is  a 
suflicient  commendation,  when  the  fact 
is  taken  into  account  that  the  circula- 
tion has  been  principally  promoted  by 
those  who  know  and  love  the  truth. 
The  inviUtion^"  Come  to  Jeeua ! "  has 
gone  forth  by  hundreds  of  thousands; 
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wherever  that  is  accepted  the  monition 
should  also  command  attention,  '*  Follow 
Jesus."  We  hope  these  simple  efforts 
to  make  known  the  Sariour  will  prove 
increasingly  eff^tual,  and  that  their 
author  will  have  the  happiness  to  rejoice 
in  an  abundant  harvest  of  good. 

The  Autobiography  of  John  B.  Gought  with 

a  Ctfutinuafcion  of  his  Life  to  the  present 

time. 
Oratiuns  delivered  on  Various  Occasions  by 

John    B.    Gough.      London:    William 

Twee<tie. 

Mm.  GouoR  is  a  wonderful  roan,  and  his 
life  is  an  interesting  study  for  the  age. 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  elegant  edi- 
tions of  his  biography  and  orations. 
The  volumes  may  be  had  separately^ 
4ir  bound  together. 

The  first  contains  one  of  the  best  por- 
traits  that  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Ooueh. 
God's  overruling  providence  can  oe 
traced  through  the  career  of  his  servant, 
and  ome  cannot  but  imite  with  him  in 
admiring  the  matchlessness  of  Divine 
grace.  His  orations  should  be  read  and 
deeply  pondered  by  all  who  desire  to  aid 
in  pnttme  an  end  to  the  ase  of  *^  ac- 
cursed dnnk." 

W«  respectfully  recommend  them  to 
parents  and  gpiardians  as  suitable  pre- 
sents for  the  young. 


"  The  Victory  Won."  A  Brief  Memorial  of 
the  Last  Days  of  G.  R.  Second  Edition. 
Loudon :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  subject  of  this  memorial  had  been  a 
medical  practitioner  in  London,  but,  re- 
duced to  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
was  obliged  to  seek  a  home  in  Brighton. 
At  first  his  mind  was  averse  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  and  he  refused  to  receive  a 
clergyman  who  had  applied  for  admis- 
.sion  to  his  chamber.  Ultimately  he  was 
induced  to  receive  the  visits  of  a  pious, 
prayerful,  fuU-souled,  sympathising 
friend— if  we  mistake  not, |i  &male  ;  and 
was  led  to  see  his  own  worthlessnesSy 
and  accept  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
The  narrative  is  given  in  a  simple  but 
truly  affecting  style,  and  beautifully 
illustrates  the  willingness  of  Jesus  to 
save  **  the  weakest  believer  that  hangs 
upon  him." 

Library  of  Biblical  Literature.    Scenes  from 

the  Life,  Labours,  and  Travels  of  Paul  the 

Apostle.    With  lUnstrations  by  Gilbert. 

London :  William  Freeman. 

Gbb4t  pains  have  been  taken  to  draw 

out  in  order  all  that  the  New  Testament 

coutains  of  this  truly  remarkable  man. 

Historical  and  geographical  notes  are 

also  given  of  the  place  of  his  birth  and 

the  scenes  of  his  labours.    The  whole 

makes  an  interesting  volume. 


TRUTH— FAITH— LOVE— LIFE  : 

▲   WEVT  or  AXIOMATIO   SATIN08,  WOVEN  FROM   8CHIFTUBB. 


Tbuth  is  great — ^Faith  is  mighty^LovB  is  omnipotent. 
Truth  without  faith  is  powerless. 
Faith  without  love  is  lifeless. 
Life  without  lotfe  is  cheerless. 
Truth  is  the  soul's  food. 
Faith  is  the  soul's  arm. 
Love  is  the  soul's  life. 
God  is  true:  therefore  have/aitA  in  God. 
God  is/aithfuli  therefore  let  us  Isve  God. 
God  is  hve:  therefore  let  us  live  in  God. 
Hold  to  the  truth  as   it  is  in  Jesus,  that  yon  may  be 
aanctified  by/attA  which  is  in  Him:  that  He  may  make  you    ^ 
perfect  in  lave  that  casteth  out  fear;  and  that  you  may  lay 
hold  on  life  eternal  through  His  name. 

Faith  is  great,  because  truth  is  great. 
God  requires /xiiA,  because  we  have  left  the  truth. 
We  live  to  love  God,  because  he  first  loved  us. 
Live  to  God,  the  author  of  happiness,  and  you  are  happy. 
Love  God,  the  fountain  of  truths  and  you  are  true. 
Believe  God,  the  source  odije,  and  live  for  ever. 
Faith  sees  Him  who  is  invisible. 
Truth  abideth  for  ever. 
Love  believech  all  things. 
Truit  God;  love  all  men;  have  Christ  the  U/e  in  you. 
"  This  is  tiub  tbub  God  and  eternal  lips." 
JeUn^en,  Enoch  Grroor  Lga. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  DURING  A  THUNDER-STORM. 

It  thunders !    Sons  of  dust,  in  roTerence  bow ! 

Aneient  of  dajs  !    Thou  speakest  from  abore : 
Thy  right  hand  wields  the  bolt  of  terror  now; 

That  hand  which  scatters  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 
Almighty  !    Trembling  like  a  timid  child, 

I  hear  Thy  awful  voice— alarmed— afraid — 
I  see  the  flashes  of  thy  lightning  wild, 

And  in  the  very  grave  would  liide  my  head. 

Lord  !  what  is  man  f    Up  to  the  sun  he  flies — 

Or  feebly  wanders  through  earth*s  vale  of  dust : 
There  is  he  lost  midst  heaven  *s  high  mysteries, 

And  hsre  in  error  and  in  darkness  lost. 
Beneath  the  storm-clouds,  on  Iife*s  raging  sea, 

Like  a  poor  sailor — by  the  tempest  tost 
In  a  frail  bark — the  sport  of  destiny, 

He  sleeps — and  dashes  on  the  rocky  coast. 

Thou  breathest,  and  the  obedient  storm  i«  still : 

Thou  speakest :  silent  the  submissive  wave ; 
Man*8  shattered  ship  the  rushing  waters  fill. 

And  the  hushed  billows  roll  across  his  prove, 
Soaroeless  and  endless  God  !  compared  with  Thee, 

Life  is  a  shadowy  momentary  dream : 
And  time,  when  view*d  through  Thy  eteroity. 

Less  than  the  mote  of  moniing*s  golden  beam. 

Ruiiiem  PoeHy* 


Comsjjonbtnt^ 


DOES  CHRISTIANITY  ALLOW  OF  is  now  past.     The  piety  of  our  local 

RECREATIONS    AND   AMUSE,  brethren,  and  the  jndlcions  control  yoo 

MENTS  -*-  AND       TO      WHAT  ex«rci»o  orer  the  nutter  which  appears 

EXTENT?  fg^^    on     that     head.       Instead    of 

Dbab  Sir,— I  was  glad  to  see  and  read  harm,    considerable    advantage   would 

two  articles  on  **  Methodism,"  which  ap-  result  from  a  calm,  firm,  and  faithful 

peered   in    the    February    and    March  survey   of    the   present   state   of   onr 

numbers  of  your  very  useful  publication,  societies— of    its    causes    and   proper 

•  The  Magazine  is  not  only  valuable  as  remedies. 

snpplyiDg  authentic  information  on  mat-  Daring  the  sittings  of  the  last  Cen- 
ters immediately  concerning  the  Asso-  ference,  some  very  important  remarks 
elation,  but  also*  in  relation  to  questions  were  made  by  several  preachers  on  the 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Connexion  declension  in  piety,  both  on  the  p^rt  of 
greatly  depends.  Its  eircnlation  is  snp-  ministen  and  people.  It  wm  deplored 
posed  to  be  chiefly  among  the  local  that  the  people  were  too  ranch  disposed 
preachers — a  body  of  men  whose  services  to  engage  in  worldly  amnsements.  This 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  by  the  is  true,  no  doubt — ^and  a  fact  all  most 
Connexion  which  has  been,  and  still  is«  regret ;  bat,  if  soch  fact  be  stated  for 
so  deeply  Indebted  to  them.  The  Maga-  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  great 
zine,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  proper  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  oar 
medium  through  which  every  subject  Connexion  dnring  the  last  five  yean,  no 
should  be  discussed,  and  information  one  at  all  conversant  with  events  will 
conveyed,  calculated  to  interest  all  who  give  to  such  a  statement  nluch  weight, 
are  engaged  in  promoting  the  one  great  A  question,  however,  arises  out  of  » 
object  of  the  Apostolic  founder  of  onr  which  I  should  much  like  to  see  taken 
great  and  once  prosperous  community.  up  in  your  magazine,  by  some  of  your 
If  at  any  time  danger  to  the  best  talented  correspondents,  vis.-^'*Do^ 
interestsofonr  societies  might  have  been  Christianity  allow  of  recreations  or 
apprehei)ded  from  discussion,  that  time  amnsements — and    (o    wbn^   extent  r 
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There  are  great  differences  ot  opinion 
amongst  our  preachers  on  sach  matters. 
I  may  instance  sacred  music.  In  one 
place  we  see  some  of  onr  most  useful 
preachers  uniting  with  the  chief  officers 
of  a  circuit  to  sanction,  by  their  presence 
and  speeches  on  evenings  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  sacred  music,  and 
speaking  highly  in  praise  of  such  a  mode 
of  occasionally  occupying  an  evening,--' 


whilst  in  another  place  you  may  hear  of 
preachers  of  influence  condemning  such 
meetings  as  a  waste  of  time,  and  refusing 
to  sanction  by  their  attendance  a  practice 
which  is  attended  in  their  view  with 
absolute  evil  If  these  remarks  may 
tend  to  any  practical  benefit,  their  in*> 
sertion  will  oblige, 

A  SuBSORIBiBK. 

Birmitigham^  June  18,  1855. 


^isallantotts. 


SEA-BATHING. 
ntsacHSBOua  rowxa  ov  ths  ocbav 

WATS. 

Son  years  ago  a  party  of  nine  ladies 
went  down  to  the  rocks  at  Wildersmouth, 
at  the  part  below  the  Capstone,  which  is 
rather  seclnded  by  means  of  the  more 
than  nsuidly  large  masses  of  rock  that 
rise  there.  One  of  the  ladies  was  the 
aunt  of  another — the  latter  a  little  girl, 
whose  parents  were  in  India.  The  child 
was  to  be  baihed,  but  the  sea  was  high, 
and  she  did  not  like  it.  When  she  had 
been  dipped  twice,  she  begged  that  it 
might  sn Ace;  but  all  protested  that  she 
must  have  her  full  allowance  of  three 
dips.  The  aunt  accordingly  plunged  her 
a  third  time,  but  at  that  instant  a  heavy 
wave  coming  in,  took  the  child  out  of 
the  grasp  of  her  relative,  and  bore  her 
beyond  reach.  The  tide  was  settling 
down,  and  the  party  had  the  agony  of 
seeing  their  little  companion  carried  ra- 
pidly away  across  the  mouth  of  the  cove 
towards  the  Tunnels  rocks. 

A  young  man— a  relative  of  one 
of  the  ladies — instantly  stripped,  and 
swam  after  the  child,  who  still  floated. 
He  succeeded  in  catching  her;  but  so 
fast  had  the  tide  swept  her  down,  that 
he  had  to  land  on  the  Tunnel  side  of  the 
cove,  and  then  to  climb  the  precipitous 
cliffs  with  his  helpless  burthen  in  one 
arm.  She  was  found,  however,  to  be 
quite  dead,  and  no  appliances  could 
restore  her. 

This  sad  story  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
touching  event  which  occurred  some 
years  ago  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 
A  young  mother  from  the  interior  of 
the  coontcy,  who  had  never  seen  the  sea, 
was  recommended  to  try  sea-bathing  for 
flome  ailment  in  the  child.  Quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  power  of  the  heav- 
ing glassy  water«  she  laid  her  infant  on 
the  bosom  of  a  billow  that  rose  softly 
beside  the  rocky  ledge  on  which  she 
stood,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  swept 
away,  and  disappeared  for  ever  I 
The  horror  and  distraction  of  that 


moment  none  but  He  to  whom  all  human 
agony  is  known  can  ever  realise,  as  from 
him  only  can  consol^ion  for  such  un- 
speakable woe  be  ever  derived.  Year 
after  year  she  came  down  to  the  sea,  and 
gazed  in  speechless  melancholy  on  ita 
cruel  waters ;  and  ever,  amid  the  pleasant 
rural  sounds  of  her  home,  the  chiding  of 
the  summer  brooks,  and  the  fresh  wind 
among  the  silky  young  spring  leaves, 
sounded  terribly  the  insatiable  cry  of  the 
sea! 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TAKING  UP 
HIS  CROSS. 

Thbbb  is  a  cross  on  some  of  yon. 
Let  me  ask  you  who  put  it  there?  You 
will  answer,  God.  But  could  yon  say, 
you  have  taken  it  up,  and,  were  it  to  be 
removed  off,  you  would  at  God's  bidding 
take  it  up  again  ?  Are  you  willing  bear- 
ers of  the  cross,  cheerful  and  joyful  bear- 
ers of  it?  Oh !  let  us  strive  to  rise  ap  to 
that  loftiness  of  character  to  which  onr 
Master  calls  us.  We  admire  him  as  he 
suffers.  We  can  see  his  greatness  and 
glory  in  his  sufferings.  *'  Be  like  me," 
be  says.  **  Do  not  stand  still  and  trem- 
ble at  the  burden  my  Father  lays  before 
you,  or  lie  down  in  despair  beside  it; 
take  it  up,  as  I  took  np  my  fearful  burden, 
and  glitnously  bear  it.  It  is  heavy,  I 
know ;  but  what  is  it  compared  with 
mine?  An  atom  to  a  mountain.  I  heed 
not  its  weight.  Were  it  a  thousand- 
fold heavier  than  any  burden  any  child 
of  man  ever  bore,  I  could  give  you 
strength  to  carry  it.  I  have  it  waiting 
for  you,  and  von  may  have  it  for  the 
simple  asking. 

And  look  forward,  brethren.  The 
cross  that  is  on  you  cannot  take  yon  to 
heaven ;  but  what  will  you  say,  when  at 
the  last  you  lay  it  down  at  the  gate  of 
heaven?  Oh!  how  much  do  I  owe  to 
God  for  that  painful  thing!  It  Uught 
me  my  own  weakness,  it  brought  me  ac- 
quainted with  my  Redeemer's  all-snfflci- 
ency  and  strength  ;  it  weaned  me  from 
the  poor  world  I  am   now  leaving;  it 
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lifted  up  my  affections  to  that  glorious 
world  I  am  now  entering ;  it  made  the 
world  I  once  loved  bitter  and  hateful  to 
kne;  it  made  the  holiness  I  once  despised 
the  desire  and  delight  of  my  heart ;  it 
emptied  me  of  self,  that  I  might  be  filled 
with  God. 

Thankful  indeed  am  I  that  I  am  at 
last  coming  out  of  my  tribulation,  but  I 
am  thankful  too,  and  ever  shall  be  so, 
that  I  have  ever  been  in  it.  I  bless  my 
Saviour  now,  for  taking  my  cross  off'me, 
but  I  have  blessed  him  a  thousand  times, 
and  will  bless  him  a  thousand  more  that 
he  put  it  on  me. — Term  Sermon  by 
Bradley. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Thbbb  are  many  who  have  ventured 
to  pronounce  that  the  doctrines  of 
immortality  are  to  be  dismissed  by  us 
as  a  dream,  and  who  have  repudiated,  as 
fanatioism,  at  least,  the  religion  by  which 
they  are  disclosed.  This  has  been  a 
orymg  crime  among  the  superficial  and 
the  young.  Here  is  a  youth  who  gets  to 
understand  something  of  the  science  of 
m^'thematics,  and  conceives  he  is  able  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 
He  applies  his  tests  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  ;  and  because  he  does  not 
find  the  evidence  of  moral  truth  answer 
.the  mathematical  test,  he  therefore 
dismisses  the  truth  as  a  dogma  or  a  lie. 
Here  is  another  who  studies  the  science 
of  medicine ;  he  looks  at  a  few  anatomi- 
cal prints;  he  dissects  a  few  human 
bodies ;  he  performs  a  few  operations, 
-and  knows  the  method  of  treatmg  a  few 
transient  diseases;  and  he  conceives 
himself  qualified  to  pronounce  that  man 
is  merely  a  material  organisation,  and 
that  the  idea  of  an  immortal  soul  is  the 
dream  of  fancy.  And  these  are  their 
decisions.  Go  back,  ye  tyros  in 
learning,  and  be  contented  to  be 
rooked  in  the  cradle  of  science,  and  to 
be  dandled  upon  her  knees,  and  to  be 
nourished  with  her  milk,  but  think  not 
ye  are  qualified  to  come  forth  to  meet 
an  army  of  full  grown  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  pulling  down  the  fabric  that 
has  been  established  for  ages,  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  attested  to 
be  divine  by  those  who  have  been  the 
wisest  and  best  of  their  species.  Infi- 
delity is  not  the  child  of  reason — ^it  is 
the  child  of  passion ;  it  u  the  offspring, 
not  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the 
heart ;  and  men  have  become  sceptics 
against  the  evidences  of  religion,  merely 
Jaecause  they  wish  to  disbelieve  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their 
iransgessions. 

la  a  certain  place  a  society  of  Infidels 


met  together  on  Sabbath  mornings,  to 
ridicdle  religion.  They  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  meet  by  previous  agreement  to 
burn  their  bibles  !  They  had  lately 
initiated  a  young  man  into  their  awful 
mysteries  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  great  religious  advantages,  and 
seemed  to  promise  well  ;  but  on  that 
occasion  he  surpassed  his  companions, 
threw  his  bible  into  the  flames,  and 
promised  with  them  never  to  go  into  a 
place  of  religious  worship  again.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  taken  ill.  He  was 
visited  by  a  serious  man,  who  found  him 
in  the  agonies  of  a  distressed  mind.  He 
spoke  to  him  of  his  past  ways — He  said, 
''  It  all  did  well  enough  wnile  I  was  in 
health,  and  while  I  oould  keep  oiT  the 
thoughts  of  death  ;"  but  when  the 
Redeemer  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
hastily  exchiamed,  **  What  b  the  use  of 
talking  to  me  about  mercy  ?*'  When 
ur;;ed  to  look  to  Christ,  he  said,  **  I  tell 
you,  it*s  of  no  use  now,  'tis  too  late,  'tis 
too  late  :  once  I  could  pray,  now  I  can't." 
He  shortly  afterwards  expired,  utter- 
ing the  most  dreadful  impreoations 
against  some  of  his  companions  in 
iniquity  who  visited  him,  and  now  and 
then  saying,  <'  My  bible,  oh,  my  bible." 
To  rest  the  soul  on  infidehty,  how 
horrible  1  —Friendly  Bints, 

MEMORY. 

Makt  are  discouraged  from  studying 
the  Scriptures,  because,  as  they  say,  their 
memories  are  so  treacherous  and  unfaith- 
ful, they  can  retain  nothiuK.  Memory  is 
the  soul's  steward ;  and  if  thou  findest 
it  unfaithful,  call  it  oftener  to  account. 
A  vessel  set  under  the  fall  of  a  spring 
cannot  leak  oftener  than  it  is  supplied. 
A  constant  dropping  of  this  heavenly 
doctrine  into  the  memory  will  keep  it, 
that  though  it  be  leaky,  yet  it  shall  never 
be  empty.  If  scripture  truths  do  not 
enrich  the  memory,  yet  they  may  purify 
the  heart. 

We  must  not  measure  the  benefit  we 
receive  from  the  word  according  to  what 
of  it  remains,  but  according  to  what  it 
leaves  behind. 

Lightning,  yon  'know,  than  which 
nothing  sooner  vanishes  away,  often 
breaks  and  melts  the  hardest  and  most 
firm  bodies  in  its  sudden  passage.  Such 
is  the  irresistible  force  of  the  word : 
the  Spirit  often  darts  it  through  us,  it 
seems  like  a  flash  and  gone,  and  yet  it 
may  break  and  melt  down  our  hard 
hearts  before  it,  when  it  leaves  no  im- 
pression at  all  upon  our  memories.  I 
have  heard  of  one,  who  returning  from 
an  affecting  sermon  highly  commended 
it  to  some,  and  being  demanded  what  he 
remembered  of  it,  answered,  <*  Truly,  I 
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renfem^i*  nothing  at  aI),  but  onXj,  while 
I  heard  it,  it  made  me  resolve  to  live 
better,  and  so^  by  God's  grace,  I  will." 
To  the  same  purpose  I  have  somewhere 
read  a  suny  of  one  who  cot&plained  to  an 
aged  holj  man,  that  he  was  mncb  dis- 
couraged from  reading  the  Scriptures, 
because  he  could  fasten  nothing  on  his 
raemoiy  of  what  be  read.  The  old 
hermit  bade  him  take  an  earthen  pitcher 
and  ftll  it  with  watei' ;  when  he  heid  done 


it :  he  bade  him  empty  it  again  and  wipe 
it  clean,  that  nothing  should  remain  in 
it,  which  when  the  other  had  done,  and 
wondered  to  what  this  tended,  *'  Now/' 
saith  he,  "though  there  be  nothing  of 
the  water  remaining  in  it,  yet  the  pitcher 
is  cleaner  than  it  was  before  ;  so,  though 
thy  memory  retain  nothing  of  the  word 
thou  readest,  yet  thy  heart  is  the  cleaner 
for  its  very  passage  through." — Bishop 
Hopkins.  , 
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Climate  op  the  Scawdinatian 
NoETH. — In  the  year  of  revolutions 
(1848)  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  cross 
the  lofty,  snow-capped  mountains  which 
divide  Sweden  and  Norway.  On  the 
south  we  left  summer  behind  us;  as  we 
climbed  up  the  steep  ascent,  mis^ty 
autumn  and  cold  winter  seized  us  by 
turns.  At  last  we  stood  on  the  very 
line  that  forms  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  parts  the  loving 
sisters.  Huge  boulders  of  dark  granire 
lay  scattered  about  in  wild  disorder, 
and  gigantic  blocks  of  ice  rose  in  stern 
majesty  before  us.  Beyond  was  Nor- 
way. As  we  turned  round  one  of  these 
awe-inspiring  masses,  behold !  a  sight 
met  our  eyes  that  froze  the  very  blood 
in  our  yeins.  A  vast  table-land,  bare  and 
silent,  spread  its  horrors  before  us:  it 
was  atrewn  with  the  bones  of  hundreds 
of  men,  who  lay  there  stiff  and  cold — 
not  a  feature  marred — 'death  had  put 
on  so  slumber-like  a  form"— but  unburied, 
uncoffined,  and  unknown^  They  were 
the  ead  relics  of  a  whole  regiment  of 
brave,  blooming  sons  of  Sweden,  who 
had  marched  into  Norway.  It  was  a 
fierce,  bleak  day  of  winter,  and  as  com- 
pauT  after  company  defiled  from  the 
well-proteeted  south,  around  the  very 
rock  by  which  we  stood,  the  cold  blast 
from  toe  pole  froze  their  breath  within 
them,  amd  laid  them,  one  by  one,  lifeless 
on  the  cold  ground.  And  yet,  within 
a  few  hours'  ride  from  this  mo*<t  melan- 
choly scene,  there  lay  spring  and  sum- 
mer at  our  feet.  We  descended  rapidly 
from  the  eternal  snow,  through  the 
treeless  zones  into  the  faint,  fairy  sheen 
of  white  birch  woods,  and  the  dark  shade 
of  pine  forests,  brightened  up  by  the 
showy  blossoms  of  the  foz<glove — when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  sweet  odour  of  fresh 
mown  hay  was  wafted  upward  to  greet 
us.  A  short  hour  more,  and  the  almost 
magical  change  set  us  down  in  the  midst 
of  waving  fidds   of  ripened  corn,   and 


meadows  adorned  by  cherry-trees, 
which  bent  under  the  weight  of  their 
luscious  fruit,  and  luxuriant-blooming 
roses.  —  Puinam'i    (AtMrican)    Maga- 


It  is  said  that  Lieut.  Jones,  of  the 
American  navy,  has  discovered,  by  ob- 
servations on  the  zodiacal  light,  that 
the  earth  has  a  ring  like  Saturn's.  Pro- 
fessor Price  considers  the  fact  esta- 
blished, and  has  demonstrated,  or  thinks 
he  has,  with  the  aid  of  the  observations 
at  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  that 
Saturn's  ring  is  fluid  instead  of  being 
solid,  as  hitherto  supposed. 

Attempt  to  socnd  Niaoabi  Kiver. 
— A  gentleman  who  has  been  trying  the 
experiment  of  sounding  the  river  below 
Niagara  Falls,  writes  as  follows  :  — "  An 
attempt  was  made  with  a  mass  of  iron 
of  about  401b.  weight,  attached  to  a 
No.  11  wire— all  freely  suspended,  so  as 
not  to  impede  the  fall  of  the  weight.  I 
then  let  tne  weight  fall  from  the  nridge, 
a  height  of  225  feet ;  it  struck  the  sur- 
face ntirlv,  with  the  point  down — must 
have  simK  to  some  depth,  hut  was  not 
longer  out  of  si^ht  than  about  one  se- 
cond,  when  it  made  its  appearance  again 
on  the  surface,  about  100  feet  down  the 
stream,  and  skipped  along  like  a  chip, 
until  it  was  cbeclced  by  the  wire  We 
then  commenced  hauling  in  slowly, 
which  made  the  iron  bounce  like  a  ball, 
when  a  cake  of  ice  struck  it  and  ended 
the  sport.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  metal 
has  sufficient  specific  gravity  to  pierce 
that  current,  even  with  the  momentum 
acquired  by  a  fall  of  225  feet.  The 
velocity  of  the  iron,  when  striking,  must 
have  been  equal  to  124  feet  per  second  ; 
and,  consequently,  its  momentum  near 
5,000  lb.  its  surface  opposed  to  the 
current  was  about  60  superficial  inches." 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  of 
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that  current,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hint 
at  the  Titan  forces  that  have  been  at 
work  to  scoop  out  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
river. — New  York  Herald. 

The  male  population  of  Australia,  by 
a  recent  return,  appears  to  be  nearly 
double  that  of  the  female— an  inequality 
that  is  found  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  one  that  is  exceedingly  un- 
favourable  to  the  moral  condition  of 
that  prosperous  colony. 

A  SiNouLAB  Fact.  —  It  is  singular 
that  the  name  of  God  should  be  spelled 
with  four  letters  in  many  different  lan- 
guages. In  Latin  it  is  Deus  ;  French, 
Diou;  Old  Greek,  Zaus;  German,  Gott; 
Old  German,  Odin  ;  Swedish,  Gode  ; 
Hebrew,  Aden ;  Dutch,  Herr  ;  Syrian, 
Adad;  Persian,  Syra;  Tartarian,  Edga; 
Slavonian,  Belg  or  3oog;  Spanish,  Dias; 
Hindoo,  Eigi  or  Zeni ;  Turkish,  Addi ; 
Egyptian,  Aumn  or  Zent;  Japanese, 
Zain;  Peruvian,  Liau;  Wallachian, 
Zene;  Etrurian,  Chur ;  Tyrrhenian, 
Eber  ;  Irish,  Dieh  ;  Croatian,  Doha ; 
Margaain,  Oesc ;  Arabian,  Alia ;  DuiaU 
taam,  Bogt. 

Three  bills  connected  with  Educa- 
tion, which  have  been  brought  into  Par- 
liament during  the  present  Session,  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  trading  profits  of  the  City  of 
London  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  an- 
nually. 

Aif  upright  shoemaker's  bench  has 
lately  been  patented,  and  by  it  the  work 
of  shoe-making  can  be  carried  on  better 
in  a  standing  than  in  a  sitting  position. 
This  will  prevent  pulmonary  compUints, 
so  frequent  among  shoemakers. 

A  COMMERCIAL  clcrk,  named  Kyan, 
while  "  not  properly  sober,"  went  bath- 
ing in  the  Surrey  Canal.  He  soon  be- 
came exhausted,  and  was  drowned. 
The  coroner,  at  the  inquest,  said  that 
when  the  system  was  excited  with 
drink,  if  a  person  plunged  into  the 
water,  it  almost  in  every  case  produced 
apoplexy. 

Combatants  in  and  after  a  Battle. 
— "  So  Ben  wants  to  know  more  of  the 
way  we  actually  fight.  I  suppose  he 
has  half  a  wish  to  experience  it,  if  not 
too  dangerous.  Well,  this  for  him. 
Our  first  experience  of  the  enemy  was 
anything  but  pleasant,  being  round  shot 
and  shell,  which  quickly  took  the  life 
of  many  a  brave  fellow,  and  conse- 
quently heated  the  blood  of  the  living, 


who,  after  asking  permission,  flung 
away  their  great-coats  and  rushed  on  to 
the  fight,  ours  being  the  only  regiment 
that  day  that  fought  with  the  red-coat 
fully  exposed  to  view— an  advantage,  I 
thiiik;  for  our  gray  g^eat- coats  are  too 
much  like  the  Russians'  to  be  easily  de^ 
tected  from  them  in  foggy  mornings. 
Now,  Ben,  came  the  work.  When  tne 
hill  up  which  we  ascended  was  sur- 
mounted, a  long  line  of  skinmshers 
(Russians)  were  seen.  One  volley  and 
a  cheer,  and  then  the  bayonet,  which, 
for  Ben's  information,  the  Russian  sel- 
dom waits  for  ;  if  he  does,  our  firelock 
is  brought  to  that  position  ready  for 
use,  called  the  '  charge,'  and,  first  par- 
rying, if  required,  our  enemy's  thrust, 
is  driven  to  tne  socket  through  any  part 
of  the  body  we  can  reach,  the  upper 
part  the  better.  Does  not  that  seem 
dreadful  to  you  at  home  ?  And,  no 
doubt,  it  is.  But  in  battle  our  feelings 
are  different.  Tlie  passion  to  kill  and 
destroy  is  raised  within  us;  our  blood 
boils  with  revenge  for  the  comrade  that  a 
minute  before  you  have  seen  ripped  open 
by  a  shell,  or^  perchance^  whose  brains 
are  bespattered  on  your  ^rson.  It  is 
then  the  demon  of  war  is  within  you,  and 
the  work  of  death  is  but  as  sport;  for 
fear  goes  from  you,  and  but  one  idea 
fixes  itself  in  your  brain,  that  is,  there 
are  enemies  in  front  and  your  mission  is 
to  destroy ;  and  how  the  British  *  mis- 
sionaries' (no  sneer  intended)  did  their 
work  at  Inkermann,  tell  me  not  I  boast 
if  I  confide  it  to  history  to  tell.  On 
returning  to  camp,  you  first  asked  your- 
self, '  Am  I  safe  ? '  and  then  you  won- 
dered how  you  escaped.  You  next  look 
round  your  tent,  and,  as  was  the  case 
in  mine,  saw  three  poor  fellows  with 
bandages  on  different  parts  of  their  per- 
sons, with  merely,  *I  see,  Jack,  you 
are  winged,'  or,  'Tom,  the  Russ  has 
spoiled  vour  countenance  to-day,'  and 
*How  did  it  happen?'  and  no  more  is 
thought  of  the  matter.  Another  glance 
round  shows  that  our  number  was  de- 
ficient of  two.  A  little  inquiry  deter- 
mines their  fate.  One  was  ripped  open 
by  a  shell,  and  the  other  was  stretched 
at  full  length,  and  with  the  exclama- 
tion, *  Poor  fellows  !  they  were  good 
soldiers,'  the  matter  is  dropped.  E^ry 
one  sets  to  work  to  boil  a  cup  of  coffee, 
drinks,  rolls  his  blanket  round  his  head, 
and  sleeps  without  dreaming  that  but  a 
mile  or  so  from  him  lay  10,000  being* 
that  he  has  assisted  in  destroying.  Such 
is  all  a  soldier  thinks  of  a  bloody  fight. 
In  quiet  hours  after,  they  sit  and  talk 
of  the  event ;  but  not  as  if  it  ^^^^ 
the  extraordinary  thing  that  is  usherea 
throughout  the  ^orld."— Hudd^rfJleUi 
Examiner. 
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Tub  French  in  Turkey.  —  In  the 
Mvanfftlieal  Christendom  for  June,  there 
is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackwood, 
at  Constantinople,  which  contains,  a- 
mong  other  interesting  matter,  the 
following  significant  passage: — "To  all 
appearance  the  French  are  proceeding 
upon  a    sytematic    and    pre-conceiyed 

?lan.  They  occupied  Old  Rome  in 
849.  They  are  occupying  New  Rome 
tfi  1855.  fyho  shall  predict  their  depcu-- 
ture  from  either  ?  I  am  told  they  are 
contracting  for  works  in  Constantinople, 
to  be  finished  within  two  years  and  a 
half!  They  are  .preparing  for  the  re- 
ception of  50,000  men  now  ;  and  military 
men  inform  me  that  they  occupy  positions 
on  ths  European  side  of  th^  Bosphorus^ 
which  give  them  complete  command  of  the 
whoUr 

Vast  Reach  of  the  Struggle. — 
The  past  year  has  again  broken  up  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  summoned  the 
kingdoms  to  war.  Slowly  the  giant  an- 
tagonists haye  roused  themselves  to  the 
challenge,  and  at  length,  with  policies 
fully  committed,  and  passions  hotly  in- 
flamed, the  work  of  blood  is  growing 
earnest  and  terrible.  Four  empires, 
numbering  a  population  of  143,000,000 
souls,  stand  face  to  face  in  the  deadly 
strife.  Two  more  of  their  first-class 
nations  are  poising  on  the  pirot  of  shar- 
ing in  the  struggle ;  while  the  proba- 
bility is  that  before  the  quarrel  is  ended, 
if  that  be  not  very  soon,  the  entire 
continent  westwardly  will  be  drawn- 
actively  into  the  contest.  A  desolate 
border  of  an  unfrequented  sea  has  been 
tamed  into  the  central  attraction  of  all 
eyes  and  hearts,  for  there  the  pride  and 
the  hope  of  myriads  are  wrestling  in 
this  game  of  life  and  death.  Scarce  a 
noble  house  of  Britain  but  already  is  in 
mourning  for  its  slain.  So  with  the 
other  parties  to  this  war.  And  thou- 
sands of  families,  not  less  bound  up  in 
their  members*  love,  though  unknown 
to  fame,  are  weeping  bitterly  around 
desolate  hearth-stones,  because  husbands 
and  sons  and  brothers  will  never  more 
come  back  from  the  tented  field  which 
has  given  them  an  untimely  grave.  In 
England  alone  thirteen  thousand  widows 
and  orphans  are  among  these  stricken 
ones.  This  conflict  has  taken  a  most 
sanguinary  character.  For  the  number 
of  troops  directly  engaged  in  its  bat- 
tles, the  carnage  is  very  unusual, — 
amounting  in  different  encounters  from 
two  to  eight  and  nine  thousand  left  on 
the  field  ;  and  to  a  total  already  of  one 
hundred  thousand  lives  destroyed.  It 
is  also  a  horridly  barbarous  afl^air,  hardly 
recognising  the  rules  of  civilised  fight- 
ing,  as    it    is    called,    enacting    such 


atrocities  as  the  burning  of  hospitals 
crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
slaughtering  of  disabled  soldiers  in  cold 
blood— deeds  which  remind  us  of  the 
days  of  savage  and  piratical  cruelties. 
— American  Paper, 

FACTS  ABOUT  RAGGED   SCHOOLS. 

The  Ragged  School  Union  has  136 
institutions  connected  with  it,  compris- 
ing 114  Sunday-schools,  with  14,682 
scholars;  81  day  schools,  with  10,837 
scholars;  and  111  evening  schools,  with 
7,338  scholars. 

The  Ragged  School  shoe  blacks  have 
just  closed  the  fourth  year  of  their 
operations.  There  are  at  present  three 
societies  in  existence,  the  bovs  of  each 
being  easily  distinguishable  by  the  col- 
out'  of  their  coats.  The  red  coats  are 
employed  by  the  original  society,  and 
occupy  central  London.  The  Olue  coats 
work  in  the  east  of  London,  and  the 
yellow  coats  south  of  the  Thames.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  average  of  red  coat 
boys  employed  was  41,  of  the  blue  coats 
32,  and  of  the  yellow  coats  22;  making 
the  total  average  of  boys  constantly  at 
work  95.  In  the  last  twelve  months  the 
red  coats  earned  £1,193  12s,  5d. ;  in  the 
last  six  months  the  blue  coats  earned 
£162  6s.  lOd.;  and  in  the  last  five  months 
the  yellow  coats  earned  £87  7s.  9d.; 
making  the  total  earnings  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  £1,443  7s.  This 
sura  was  divided  according  to  a  fixed 
rule,  which  gave  to  the  boys,  as  wages, 
£785  9s. ;  besides  the  sum  of  £335 13s.  5d. 
placed  to  their  credit  in  the  savings* 
bank  ;  leaving  a  sum  of  £322  48.  6d.  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  three 
societies. 

About  1,300  scholars  have  been  placed 
during  the  twelve  months  in  positions  by 
which  they  are  earning  their  own  living. 
Prizes  were  given  to  327,  who  had  kept 
their  places  at  least  a  year,  and  were  all 
well  recommended  by  their  employers. 

A  boy,  formerly  in  the  temporary 
refuse,  who  with  several  others  were 
provided  with  outfits  and  free  passages  to 
Australia,  writing  from  San  Francisco 
(whither  he  had  gone)  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  says,  "  I  have  done  uncom- 
monly well  since  I  have  been  in  this 
country.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  or 
read  of  the  great  fire  we  had  in  Sacra- 
mento ;  the  whole  city  was  burnt  to 
ashes.  I  lost  2,000  dollars  by  it.  I  am 
well  at  the  present  time,  and  follow  the 
capacity  of  Stevadore;"  and  then  adds, 
"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you 
that  I  got  married  to  a  Scotch  huly  in 
California." 

Of  several  who  have  entered  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  service,  to  share  the  dangers  and 
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witness  the  horrors  of  that  mighty 
struggle  which  unhappily  still  prevails, 
one  writes,  "I  was  in  the  Mttle  of 
Iniiermann,  and  was  wounded  in  my  left 
side,  but  am  now  quite  well,  and  thank 
God  for  it.  Tell  them  (the  boys)  the 
blessing  of  having  so  good  a  place  (the 
schools)  to  go  to,  for  it  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good  while  I  was  there ;  for 
where  I  am  now  I  have  not  heard  the 
word  of  God;  but  I  did  the  best  I 
oould,  for  I  read  the  Bible  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  for  it  is  common  to  have  six 
or  eight  die  in  a  night  with  the  oold^  so 
God  bless  you  all  for  ever." 

Wb  do  not  often  occupy  our  time  with 
reading  police  reports,  but  the  following 
instance  of  juvenile  depravity  has  caught 
our  attention.  At  the  Thames  office  on 
Friday,  June  8th, — 

William  Hibbert,  a  lad  aged  16,  was 
charged  with  robbing  his  parents  ^nd  others. 
His  mother,  a  lady  residmg  in  Greenfield- 
street,  Commercial-road-eastf  stated  that 
her  heart  was  ready  to  break  at  the  ruin  and 
misery  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself  and  his 
parents.  She  stated  that  her  son  had  been 
m  the  constant  practice  of  robbing  her  and 
his  father  of  money  and  valuable  property; 
that  they  had  forgiven  him  and  admonished 
him  over  and  over  again,  but  without  effect. 
He  had  been  pursuing  his  bad  practices  for 
two  years,  and  had  brought  sorrow  and 
shame  on  his  parents,  relatives,  and  friends. 
Everything  possible  had  been  done  to  re- 
claim him,  but  without  effect.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  an  excellent 
education,  and  was  in  the  service  of  a  city 
merchant  as  clerk  at  a  salary  of  £20  a-year, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  increased 
to  £100  before  he  was  of  age,  if  he  had  be- 
haved properly,  but  he  committed  a  most 


serious  fiorgery  on  his  kind  and  benevolent 
master,  which  involved  the  gentleman  in 
great  trouble.  The  boy's  master  fomve 
hioi,  and  continued  to  employ  biio.  This 
act  of  forgiveness,  she  was  sorry  to  say,  was 
repaid  with  iogratitude,  for  the  boy  robbed 
his  master  of  a  large  sum,  and  absconded. 
He  came  home  o^^^^m  and  again,  and  robbed 
her  each  time.  She  sent  him  down  to  his 
undo  in  Kent,  whom  he  also  robbed,  and 
his  conduct  was  so  bad  that  his  uncle,  to 
save  his  own  family  from  oontamuiation  and 
ruin,  was  obliged  to  send  hira  back  to  Lon- 
don. The  boy's  Ust  crime  was  obtsiniug  a 
bag  of  biscuiu  of  a  baker  by  falsely  repre- 
senting he  was  sent  for  them  bv  his  parents. 
The  anxious  mother  asked  if  the  boy  could 
be  sent  to  sea,  or  to  an  institution,  as  she 
did  not  wish  to  imprison  him  ? 

The  Magistrate.— He  might  be  sent  to  sea 
on  k  long  voyage.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  him. 

Roche,  the  gaoler  of  the  court,  said,  that 
no  one  would  take  smh  a  boy  as  the  prisoner 
to  sea,  unless  he  were  paid  well  for  it. 
Plenty  of  good,  reapectable,  and  honest  boys 
were  daily  entering  the  merchant  service. 
The  prisoner  had  not  the  appearance  of  a 
sailor  about  him,  but  the  complete  cut  of  a 
Whitechapel  thief.  The  magistrate  asked 
the  prisoner  if  he  had  anything  to  say  ?  The 
lad,  who  was  the  only  one  in  court  not 
affected  by  the  anguish  of  his  parent,  made 
no  reply,  but  looked  sternly  at  the  magis- 
trate. The  Mother.— Is  there  anything  yon 
can  do  for  him  ?  I  have  tried  every  expe- 
riment. Magistrate.— Nothing.  Look  at 
him ;  he  is  so  thoroughly  hardened  that  it  is 
a  waste  of  words  to  speak  to  him.  Go  away, 
sir,  and  ruin  yourseli  in  your  own  way. 

ITie  obdurate  scoundrel,  without  bestow- 
ing a  look  on  his  mother,  turned  round  and 
left  the  dock.  Mr.  Ingham  spoke  a  few 
words  of  condolence  to  the  mother,  who  was 
led  out  of  the  court  amid  the  commiseration 
of  every  one  present. 


'$tiitfi  an  ^nblw  Affairs. 


The  money  of  the  State  is  not  often 
more  worthily  bestowed  than  in  the 
instance  that  has  just  occurred  of  the 
bestowment  of  a  pension  upon  that  truly 
''Christian  Philosopher"  Dr.  Dick.  The 
sum,  £60,  is  certainly  small — too  small, 
in  fact,  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of 
the  worthy  doctor  ;  but  we  are  glad  to 
see,  in  this  day  when  noisy  pretension 
too  often  wins  the  substantial  favours  of 
power,  that  in  any  degree  unobtrusive 
excellence  and  virtue  meets  with  due 
acknowledp^ment  and  respect. 

Open  air  preaching  is  deriving  an 
ephemeral  notoriety  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neile,  of  Liv- 
erpool, who  has  .commenced  a  course  of 


public  services  on  the  area  of  the  Liver- 
pool Exchange,  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
tinue every  fine  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
place  he  nas  selected  is  not  within  the 
bounds  of  his  own  parish,  but  he  does 
not  anticipate  opposition  from  the 
Rector  of  the  parisn  upon  which  he  in- 
trudes, and  pleads  as  his  warrant  that 
his  mission  to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  the 
whole  world.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how,  in  extreme  cases,  the  genuine  laws 
of  the  gospel  can  be  cited  and  appealed 
to  for  support,  while,  as  a  general  rule 
of  the  Church,  they  are  set  aside  and 
ignored,  or  adjudged  to  be  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  world 
and  the  affairs  of  men.    Thus  is  **  wisdom 
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justified  of  all  her  children.*'  The  eon- 
duet  of  Mr.  MoNeile  will  be  a  nioe 
dajs*  wonder.  He  will  be  praised  for 
his  hardihood  in  quoting  aad  fulHilin; 
the  indisputable  terms  of  that  mission 
which  he  accepted  as  really  on  the  day 
of  his  ordination  as  now,  but  which  hie 
might  have  disregarded  all  the  days  of 
his  life  without  being  blamed,  had  he 
been  so  minded,  and  kept  himself  quiet. 
Happily  for  him,  his  respectability  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  much  damage  either  way.  In 
our  view,  howerer,  'the  malady  of  the 
world  is  not  to  be  reached  by  fits  and 
starts  like  this.  If  the  law  is  still  a  good 
kw,  and  the  mission  of  all  the  51'Neiles 
of  our  churches  not  to  their  limited 
parishes  or  circuits  merely,  but  to  the 
whole  world,  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
why  is  there  not  more  going  oat  "into 
the  highways  and  hedges  "  than  there 
is  ?  btill  we  are  truly  elad  to  see  so 
prominent  a  man  as  Dr.  M'Neile  break 
away  from  the  dead  conventionalism 
that  reigns  around,  and  take  his  stand 
on  the  word  of  Christ,  it  is,  at  all  erents, 
a  fact  and  a  testimony  that  we  hope  will 
have  its  influence.  "We  should  be  glad 
to  see  more  of  this  among  ourselves. 
Surely  very  few  preachers,  itinerant  or 
local,  can  '  conseientiously  say  their 
whole  time  is  so  fully  occupied  that  they 
could  not  contrive  to  give  to  the  way- 
side  strollers  of  England,  the  loungers 
in  our  market  places,  or  the  pleasure 
seekers  on  the  mils  atfd  down  the  vales 
of  our  beloved  country,  the  benefit  of 
some  half-dozen  sermons  in  the  course 
of  a  whole  summer,  on  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon or  evening,  without  being  compelled 
to  neglect  any  nart  of  their  regular  work. 
It  is  worth  a  thought  at  least. 

The  Rey.  Newman  Hall  has  proceeded 
a  step  further  than  this,  and  during 
several  weeks  he  has  delivered  open- 
air  addresses  to  working-men  on  Juon- 
day  and  Thurstdav  evenings,  at  the 
Ol>elisk,  in  Blackfriars-road.  A  police 
sergeant  having  lately  obliged  the  rev. 
gentleman  to  desist.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
interested  hionself  in  the  case,  and  has 
since  written  to  Mr.  Hall  as  follows  :^- 
**  1  saw  Sir  R.  Mayne  on  Saturday.  He 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  open-air  preach- 
ing, and  gave  orders  that  you  should 
not  be  interrupted  by  the  police  in  any 
way.  You  may  safely  resume  your 
station  and  your  work,  and  may  God  be 
with  you  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor  !" 

We  heartily  respond  to  the  prayer  of 
this  pious  and  devoted  nobleman,  and 
earnestly  hope  to  hear  of  many  of  our 
own  brethren  imitating  the  excellent  ex- 
amples set  before  them  by  Dr.  M'Neile 
and  Newman  Hall. 


The  proceedings  in  the  Crimea  gather 
interest  of  the  in  tensest  description.  The 
allies  seem  to  be  cautiously,  persever- 
iugly,  and  ably  preparing  for  a  final 
effort  to  overthrow  that  amazingly 
strong  city  before  which  they  have  sat 
so  long.  Daily  they  are  approaching 
nearer  to*  its  walls,  and  the  efiforts  of 
the  besieged  to  circumvent  them  par- 
take almost  of  the  frenzy  of  despair. 
Kussia,  however,  from  all  accounts,  is 
gathering  her  legions  to  effect  another 
descent  into  that  distant  field,  which, 
even  if  it  be  too  late  to  save  Sebastopol, 
must  cause  vast  trouble  to  the  allies, 
and  increase  the  carnage  already  so 
fearful,  and  spread  the  strife  over  a 
larger  field  of  contest. 

The  deaths  of  Raglan,  by  cholera ; 
Schamyl,  the  Circassian  hero,  in  his 
mountain  home;  and  the  Russian  ad- 
miral Nachimoff,  by  a  bullet  in  his  fore- 
head, are  among  the  exciting  incidents 
of  the  last  month  abroad.  At  home,  the 
resignation  and  retirement  of  Lord  John 
Russell  from  his  political  station  marks 
the  condition  of  ever-recurring  change 
to  which  political  life  is  subject.  Par- 
ties  are  strongly  divided  in  opinion  upon 
his  conduct;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  its  real  character-- honourable  and 
truthful,  or  otherwise — it  certainly  ap- 
pears that  he  leaves  office  with  fewer 
political  adherents  than  almost  at  any 
period  during  his  long  public  career. 

A  history  of  mistakes  made  by  the 
"  public"  would  be  an  exceedingly  curi- 
ous record,  and  afford  a  series  of  fine 
illustrations  of  the  freaks  of  that  wide- 
mouthed  gossip  Fame.  Some  short  time 
ago,  all  England  discovered  a  hero  in 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan;  and  when  he 
returned  from  the  Crimea,  gave  him  the 
usual  quantity  of  worship  that  great 
and  daring  deeds  receive.  It  is  said 
now — and  a  book  is  published  to  prove 
it— that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  so  far 
from  bemg  the  magnificent  hero  that  he 
was  represented  aud  assumed  himself  to 
be,  proved  himself  a  very  coward  when 
the  real  tussle  came;  and  before  the 
actual  fight  began  on  which  all  his  fame 
is  based,  he  was  seen  madly  riding  back 
through  the  lines  of  his  owr  gallant 
troops,  and  when  inquired  for  to  give 
orders,  was  not  to  be  found !  He  had 
Jiedl  It  is  rather  smartly  said  by  one 
of  the  Mpers,  that  he  led  on  to  the  figbt» 
tn  obedience  to  orders,  but  he  fled  from 
actual  collision  with  the  enemy,  without 
orders. 

We  find  with  pleasure  that  the  Man- 
aging Board  of  the  Early  Closing 
J^ociation,  encouraged  by  the  success 
that  has  already  attended  their  efforts 
to  promote  a  weekly  half  holiday  and 
an  earlier  payment  of  wages,  and  by  the 
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growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers to  extend  to  the  industrial 
classes  generally  leisure  during  the 
week,  hare  been  holding  a  general 
public  meeting  in  the  City,  with  a  view 
to  the  extension  of  these  important 
measures  to  all  those  departments  of 
business,  and  occupations,  where  prac- 
ticable, and  to  which  they  have  not  yet 
been  applied. 

At  the  time  our  present  number  issues 
from^  the  press,  the  ministers  of  the 
*'  people  called  Methodists*'  are  assem- 
bled once  more  in  Conference,   in  the 


town  of  Leeds — a  place  that  was  often 
favoured  with  the  ministrations  of  our 
venerated  founder  ;  and,  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us,  is  connected  indissolubly 
with  the  name  and  labours  of  that 
**  Prince  of  Local  Preachers,"  the  late 
William  Dawson.  The  successive  ar- 
rivals of  these  annual  gatherings  always 
str  ike  upon  our  mind  as  solemn  facts — 
accumulating  steps  in  the  progress  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements 
in  the  history  of  modern  Christianity. 
May  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  peace 
rule  in  the  present  assembly ! 


gluteal -Jib  S^ssodalion  %qaxkx. 


PROORESS   OF   THE  ASSOCIATION. 

OuB  friends  will  perceive  by  our  re- 
port of  the  Committee  business  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Treasurer  during  the 
past  month  from  the  Branches,  were 
greatly  under  the  amount  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  disburse  on  account  of 
the  Association.  This  is  a  condition 
which  should  always  be  prevented  if 
possible,  by  the  punctual  collection  of 
the  subscriptions  by  the  Branch  Secre- 
taries at  the  respective  times  when  they 
become  due,  and  their  prompt  remit- 
tance. 

We  hope  the  brethren  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  Association,  and  augment- 
ing its  means  of  affording  help  and  com- 
fort to  the  sick  and  disabled  members, 
by  holding  public  meetings,  and  making 
collections  wherever  and  whenever  it  is 
practicable.  It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  a  large  amount  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  donations  is  required 
to  enable  the  Committee  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them  according  to 
rule  in  behalf  of  the  aged  brethren,  who, 
in  consequence  of  accumulating  infirmi- 
ties, are  placed  in  straitened  and  neces- 
sitous circumstances.  If  there  were  no 
honorary  members,  and  no  collections, 
as  was  very  pertinently  remarked  by  the 
secretary  at  the  Bristol  meeting,  *'we 
should  have  to  cast  off  our  old  men  " — 
a  proceeding  which  we  are  sure  the  ge- 
nerosity and  Christian  sympathy  of  the 
brethren  will  never  permit.  Every 
available  right  method  should  be  adopted 
to  make  known  the  real  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Association ;  and  hardly  any 
means  is  more  effectual  than  the  holding 
of  public  and  anniversary  meetings. 
Every  Branch  should,  if  possible,  have 
its  anniversary,  or,  if  that  be  impracti- 
cable, should  hold  occasional  public  or 
tea  meetings.  Cor  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  institution  before  the  Societies  and 


the  religious  public.  Measures  such  as 
these  are  useful  in  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  Association,  and  increasing  its 
members,  which  may  also  be  effectually 
done  by  earnest  and  persevering  private 
applications. 

It  is  time  now  that  a  distinct  and  spe- 
cial effort  should  be  made  to  render  the 
Association  co-extensive  with  the  Con- 
nexion over  all  the  country.  The  pre- 
paration of  some  careful  comparative 
views  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  the 
institution  in  the  thirty- two  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  might  affprd  many  inte- 
resting details,  and  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, especially  if,  taking  them  one  by 
one,  and  circuit  by  circuit,  it  could  be 
shown  what  has  been  done,  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  done,  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  Association  to  the  fullest  extent 
to  every  part  of  the  Connexion.  This 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  attention  and 
arouse  exertion;  and  to  effect  so  desira- 
ble a  purpose  we  shall  be  happy  to  ren- 
der all  the  assistance  in  our  power.  A 
moderate  amount  of  space  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Magazine  could  not  be  bet- 
ter occupied. 

THE   "watchman**  and   THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  reply  to  our  article  of  last  month, 
in  which  we  volunteered  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  true  history  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  that  he 
appeared  to  be  rery  much  in  need  of, 
the  editor  of  the  Watchman  seems  rather 
desirous  than  otherwise  to  perpetuate 
the  false  impression  which  his  previous 
wrong  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  cose 
was  calculated  to  produce  on  the  minds 
of  those  brethren  who  have  not  yet 
joined  the  Association.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  this,  because  it  militates  against 
that  good  understanding  which  ought  to 
subsist  amongst  Christian  brethren,  inas- 
much as  it  tends  to  strengthen  misappre- 
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id  error.  He  says  (and  we 
'  properly),  "  It  can  never  be 
turned  that  any  questions  of 
jnimportant."  Convinced  of 
nrtified  the  errors  into  which 
Hen.  and  had  a  right  to  hope 
a^in  referred  to  the  subject, 
ngeuuously  admit  the  factH  as 
3US  makinfi^  honourable  amends 
re  are  willing  to  believe  was 
It  mis-statement.  But  he 
ne  so.  Only  partially  admit- 
fatement  of  the  facts',  he  has 
n  into  a  misapprehension,  from 
exercise  of  the  most  ordinary 
sagacity  should  have  preserved 
profeming  to  correct  our  er- 
uotes  a  passage  from  the  rc- 
^  debate  which  occurred  in  the 
gate  meeting,  upon  a  motion 
Iment,  boih  of  which  were  re- 
in favour  of  things  as  they 
as  we  clearly  and  distinctly 
n  last  month.  IlaVcisitnj  se- 
le  phrases  used  in  the  debate 
IS,  the  editor  appears  to  desire 
•e  understood  that  they  autho- 
rontradict  our  statement,  and 
A  previous  view  of  the  case, 
omptive  mode  of  quotation  we 
ply  :  its  transparency  defeats 

fact  about  which  there  is  so 
.nt  of  perception  is  this  : — If  a 
Local  Preacher,  ci/T^T  entering 
l-Aid  Association,  determined 
mself  to  the  Methodist  New 
I,  he  would  not  by  that  act 
r  exclude  himself  from  the 
d  Association  ;  and  we  think 
of  the  Watchnan  will  scarcely 
ardihood  to  assert  that  this  is 
nuiiiering  the  pecuniary  rights 
lU  involved.  On  the  other 
also  a  fact  the  editor  shuts  out 
»7  his  mode  of  quotation  and 
that  at  present  no  local 
if  the  New  Connexion  can,  as 
•eceived  into  the  Association. 
he  editor  will  now  understand 
L 

MOirrnLT   meeting    of    the 

<X>MXlTrEB. 

DCtBl  Committee  met  for  the 
if  business  on  the  11th  ultimo, 
'  Potter**,  Chelsea.  The  mat- 
Ideflj  oeenpied  the  attention 
thrcn  were  Iniefly  these : — 
kSBmination  of  the  magazine 
r  the  cnrrent  year. 
■raftl  montluy  abstract  of 
<9o«at  of  income  and  expendi- 
idv  tUs  head  it  was  seen  that 
t  ■malMr  of  members  is  2.034. 
are  OB  the  sick-list. 


That  there  are  89  superannuated  mem- 
bers. That  the  receipts  for  the  two 
months  since  the  accounts  were  balanced 
for  the  aggregate  meeting  have  been 
£176  .5s.  3d. :  and  the  payments  £256 
2a.  9d  ,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £79  17s.  6d. 
This  strongly  shows  the  necessity  for  the 
treasurers  and  secretaries  of  branches 
to  remit  all  balances  in  their  hands  ; 
and  to  collect  the  subscriptions  now  due 
without  delay.  The  sum  of  £5  from 
P.  Whitehead,  Esq.,of  Rawtenstall,  was 
paid  in  by  the  honorary  secretary. 

3.  Various  cases  from  branches  were 
considered  as  to  amount  of  entrance- 
money,  sickness,  diiiablement,  and  deaths. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  case  of  Bro- 
ther Thomas  Towner,  aged  82  years  ; 
a  man  well  known  by  several  of  the 
Committee,  and  who  was  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  As  a 
local  preacher  he  had  been  abundant  in 
labours  during  his  day  of  manly  strength 
and  vigour,  having  frequently  preached 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  walked 
thirty  miles  to  his  appointments.  This, 
which  seems  heavy  toil  to  us  now,  he 
often  said  he  *' thought  but  little  of 
then.**  Yet  he  had  to  ri!»e  on  each  Mon- 
day morning  and  attend  to  his  avoca- 
tion at  six  o  clock. 

The  Committee  felt  glad  that  the  sum 
of  £8,  awarded  'by  this  Association, 
would  enable  the  aged  widow  of  such  a 
brother  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  his  mortal  remains. 

The  Committee  having  commended 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  each 
other,  to  the  Divine  blessing,  separated 
at  the  usual  hour. 

OBITUABT   NOTICE. 

Died,  at  Monkwearmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  on  Wednesday,  the 
9th  of  May,  Mr.  Thomas  Speeding,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age,  in  the  peace  and 
hope  of  the  gosi>el.  The  graces  of  the 
Christian  character  through  a  lon^  pe- 
riod he  nobly  exemplified,  lie  wdl  be 
long  remembered  for  a  hearty  and  ge- 
niiu  kindness  that  beamed  on  all ;  for 
his  active  advocacy  and  adoption  of  any 
good  project  to  benefit  his  native  town, 
uto  the  council  of  which  he  had  repeat- 
edly been  chosen;  for  his  strong  and 
fatherly  anxiety,  and  unwearied  effort  to 
secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Sabbath 
school;  for  the  judicious  guidance  of 
many  during  the  last  fifty  years,  who 
have  preceded  him  to  realms  of  glory, 
and  of  some  who  remain,  to  cherish  the 
recollection  of  the  kindly  counsel  they 
will  receive  no  more ;  and  for  his  fre- 

2uent  public  expositions  of  the  word  of 
Jod,  which  were  marked  by  success, 
being  plun,  practical,  and  evaDgelicaL^ 
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The  seMOB  «f  action  being  ftmed,  he 
submitted  cheerfully  to  the  chasteniog 
hand  of  God,  and  in  a  lengthened  period 
of  bodily  affliction,  evinced  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  faith,  by  showing  how  a 
Christian  should  suffer.  HIm  remains 
were  followed  to  the  tomb  b^  about  300 
persons,  whose  regrets;  mingled  with 
the  tears  of  his  bereaved  family,  testified 
their  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  loss 
of  worth  such  as  his,  chastened,  too, 
wHh  the  remembrance  that  a  long  Hfe  of 
unsullied  reputation  was  at  l^^ngth 
crowned  xritk  the  everlasting  reward  of 
heaven. 

Within  abont  two  months  two  of  those 
who  were  second  to  none  aa  local 
preachers  amongst  us,  have  been  taken 
away.  In  our  lessened  strength  and 
nnmber  we  should  be  ready  to  despond, 
but  for  reliance  on  the  power  of  Divine 
truth,  which  do^h  and  must  win  its  way, 
though  those  by  whom  it  has  been  pub^ 
lished  pass  to  brighter  worlds. 

Sundtriandy  May  21, 1S65.      J.  A. 

DIED. 
<*T1i'i-  all  died  tn  faith/'^JTiiftfWJ  li.  18. 

June  22nd,  1855.  Samuel  ^I^Uams,  of 
WelUngton  (Salop)  Circuit,  aged  49.  Claim 
X8.    Ills  end  was  veiy  peaceful. 

Jane  17th,  18o5.  John  Stevens,  Swan- 
sea, aged  61.  Clsim  £!^.  He  departed  this 
life  In  the  full  assomnce  of  enjoying  an 
eternal  rest  He  had  been  on  the  ftmds 
twenty-eight  weeka 

Jun4  27ch,  1855.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Bir- 
mingham, aged  55,    Claim  £8. 

July  12th,  1855.  Thomas  Towner,  of 
Gillingham,  Rochester  Circuit,  aged  83. 
Claim  £8.    His  end  was  triumphant. 

June  24th,  1855.  Jonathan  Grainger,  of 
Embleton,  Workington  Circuit,  aged  38. 
Claim  £8.  He  had  been  on  the  funds  six 
weeka 

June  27th,  1855.  John  Boraan,  of  Swin- 
don Circuit,  aged  82.  Claim  £4.  He  had 
been  on  the  funds  181  weeks. 

June  22nd,  1855.  Mrs. Ward,  of  Bramley 
Circuit,  aged  80.    Claim  £4. 

July  12th,  1856.  Mary  Cope,  of  Ripon 
Circuit,  aged  60.    Claim  £2. 

BEMnTA!7CE8  RBCBmCD  BY  THB  TrEA- 

BURKR  TO  Jdlt  18, 1855 :— Sheffield  East, 
£4  4s. ;  Sheffield  West,  £3  12s.  6d. ;  Ash- 
bourn,  £1  16s. ;  Southport,  £14s.;  Ches* 
terileld,  £2  17b.;  Swindon,  £1  la. ;  Exeter, 
£2 19a  6d. ;  Devises,  £1 7a ;  Settle,  £1 13s.  4 
Bristol,  £7  ISa.  6d.;  Lancaster,  £8  9s.; 
Norwich,  4i8  10s.;  Stroud,  15s.  6d.;  Ad- 
dingham,  £3  6s. ;  Edinburgh,  188. ;  Stour- 
biidge,£lls.;  Uttoxcter,  £6  159. ;  Brigg, 
18s.;  Croydon,  £1  Is.;  Northampton, 
£4  28.;  Barnard  Castle,  £2;  Leeds, 
£7  lOs.  6d. ;  Newport  (Men.),  £2  14s.  6d. ; 
Newport  Pagnell,  £2  8s.  6d. ;  Wc]Mouth, 
£1  4s. ;  Tadcaster,  £1  4s. ;  Bawtcnstall, 
£5;  Workmgtoui,  £2  da  6d.;   Wellington 


(3ak>p),  £2  8s. ;  Worcester,  £1  4s. ;  Lann- 
ccston,  £1  19s.  6d  :  Conglcton,  £3  188. ; 
Towcester,  £2  28  ;  Dursley,  £1  7s  ;  Down- 
ham,  £2  8s.;  Bel|>er,  £3  15s.;  St  Helenas, 
£L  12s.  6d.;  Hindon,  £4  4s.;  Ipswich, 
18s. ;  Bakewell,  £1  178.  6d. ;  Birmingham, 
£5  19s. ;  Wolverhampton,  £3  2s. ;  South- 
wark,  £3  3s.  6d. ;  St.  Agnes,  £1  la  ;  Croro- 
ford,  £2  18a  ;  Stockton,  £1  10s. ;  Bamsley, 
£2  17a ;  Isle  of  Wight,  12a ;  Chipping 
Norton,  £1 19s.;  Thame,'>£l  7s..;  Staves, 
£1 10s  6d.;  North Walsham,  £3  3s.;  Oxford, 
£2  13a;  Lincoln,  £2  lOs.;  Peterborough, 
£2  lis.;  Hinckley,  £3  Oa.  6d:;  Stourport, 
£1  19a  6d.;  Holt,  £2  lis.;  Wakefield, 
£2  2s.;  Sunderland,  £3  1 6s.;  Bramley, 
£t  13s. ;  Spalding,*  £2  12s.  6d.;  Sheemess, 
t2s. ;  Frome,  £2  5s. ;  Koehester,  £i  2a  ; 
Holywell,  £1  168.;  Shepton  Mallett 
£1  '12s.  6d.;  Buxton,  Ifth ;  Rotherfaam, 
£4  Is. 

DoyATIO!7S,      HONOBART      SaBSCRIPTIONS, 
XTC,   RKCEIVED  BT  THE  TBEASaBBR,  TO 

JuLYl8,  1855:— 
hm.  Honoraijr  Membw.   ha  Uoaorvry  ConMbator. 
Mrs.  Westcote,  hm.,  Sutton,  Croy-  £  s.    d. 

don  Circuit 110 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  hm.,  quarterly  sub- 
scription, Northampton     ...  0    5    0 
A  Friend,  per  Brother  Cheetham, 
Leeds,  £1;  Do.  Krs.  Cheetham, 
148.  6(1. ;    Mr.  Josiah  Carr,  hm., 
£1  la;  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  hm:, 
Mayor  of  Leeds,  £1      ....  8  15    « 
Mr.  H.  Collier,  hm.,  2  qrs..  New- 
port Circuit,  10s.  6d. ;   Mr.  W. 
ru^lev,  hm.,  1  qr.  do.,  5s     .    .  0  15    6 
A  Fnend,  don.,  Rmgton  Circuit, 
Is.;  a  Friend  per  Bro.  Cooke, 

do.,  5a 060 

Mr.  Jukes,  hm..  West  •Rsbury, 
Shaftesbury  Circuit,  £1  Is.; 
Mrs.  Jukes,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  John  Parsons,  hm.,  Rnmore 
Green,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  John 
Combes,  hm.,  Ansty,  do ,  £1  Is.  4  4  0 
Mr.  T.  Owen,  don.,  St  Helen's 

Circuit 0    2    6 

Mr.    W.  Darwent,   hm.,    2  qrs., 

Bakewell  Circuit 0  10    6 

Walter  Bird,  Esq.,  hm.,  Bhining- 

ham 110 

Mr.  T.  K.  Hardv,  hm.,  Southwark, 

£ll8.;  Mrs.  Hardy,  do.,  £1  Is.  2  9  0 
Mr.  W.  Frost  hm.,  Lyng,  North 

Walsham  Circuit 110 

Collection  at  Deeping  St  James, 

Peterborough  Circuit  ....  0  15  0 
Mr.  Potter,  hm.,  Chelsea  ....  1  1  0 
A  Friend,  don.,   Shepton  Mallet 

Circuit 026 

Note.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Membera,  Tea  Meet^ 
ings.  Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  arc  included  in  the 
fist  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasurer 
from  the  various  Circuits. 

[The  publication  of  the  list  of  subscrip- 
tions, &c.,  received  at  the  Bristol  meetings 
is  again  deferred,  as  the  secretary  has  been 
informed  there  are  further  sums  to  be  re- 
mitted.} 


THE 

LOCAL  PREACHERS'  MAGAZINE 

CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  RECORD. 

•  SEPTEMBER,  1855. 
THE  CALLING  AND  THE  REWARD  OF  QOD'S  MINISTERS. 

SUBSTANCE    OF    A    SEBMON 

Pbbached  before  the  Members  and  FEiEims  op  the  Local.  Preachers*  Mctuai^ 
Aid  Association  at  Bristol,  on  Tuesday,  June  6th,  1866,  by  the  £x-Presi- 
OEHT,  Jambs  Wild,  Esqw 

"Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  dUigence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure : 
for  if  ye  do  these  things  ye  shall  never  fidl :  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto 
you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.** — 
2  Peter  L  10, 11. 

Pbtbr  rememberod  the  words  of  Jesus,  ^^  Thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice ;" 
and  he  retained  to  the  hour  of  bis  crucifixion  a  grateful  consideration  of 
.  his  Redeemer's  intercession,  ^<  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
not ;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.'^  Hence 
his  repeated  exhortations  to  courageous  virtue  in  the  Christian  conflict. 
Paul  and  Peter  were  chief  apostles,  one  to  the  Jews,  the  other  to  the 
Gentiles.  Both  were  eminent  pillars  in  the  church  of  God.  They 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  about  the  year  66 ;  their  respective  ends 
being  remarkably  illustrative  of  our  Lord's  words — '^  With  what  measure 
ye  mete  it  sball  be  measured  to  you  again."  Paul,  the  severe  persecutor, 
who  in  early  life  '^  made  havoc  of  the  church,"  closed  his  career  by  a 
violent  death  \  and  Peter,  who  in  the  hour  of  temptation  sought  to  save 
his  life,  was  himself  crucified. 

In  the  5th  verse  of  this  chapter,  in  urging  to  ^'  all  diligence,"  the 
apostle  places  courage  before  godliness,  thus  reminding  believers  that 
saving  faith  must. ever  be  connected  with  its  firm  and  unflinching 
avowaL 

Peter  had  been  apprised  by  what  death  ho  should  glorify  God,  and  was 
M\j  preimred  for  the  event.    Intimation  of  its  approach  was  also  given  :-^ 
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"  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  mj  tabernacle,  even  as  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me,"  i.  14;  but  satisfied  with  the  solidity 
of  his  sure  foundation,  he  awaited  the  issue.  "  The  strangers  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,"  are  united 
with  their  beloved  pastor  in  realms  of  bliss ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  still 
maintains  the  apostle's  inspired  ministrations  in  all  their  sanctifying  effici- 
ency. Let  us  then  receive  the  sacred  testimony,  and  imitate  St.  Peter's 
noble  example. 

To  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  I  address  the  prophet's  words.  You  are 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  his  holy  people;  and  by  your  holy  cafling  and 
diligent  obedience  God  is  proclaiming  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
universal  man— "Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh!"  Your  brotherly  kindness 
has  placed  me  in  this  unsought  and  solemn  position,  and  my  advanced 
age  proclaims  aloud  that  I  must  shortly  put  off  this  "  my  tabernacle." 
Thank  God,  I  know  in  whom  I  believe,  *'that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  ou  the  earth ;  and  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  As 
a  dying  man,  then,  I  speak  to  dying  men ;  but  in  respect  both  of  my- 
self and  you,  I  trust  that  when  absent  from  the  body  we  shall  be  present 
with  the  Lord. 

In  the  text  there  is  placed  before  us  a  glorious  prize,  a  certain  coursci 
and  an  astounding  motive. 

L  Let  me  call  your  attention,  ^rst,  to  the  glorious  prize :  A  kingdom — 
an  "  everlasting  kingdom."  This  implies  territory,  dominion,  and  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  the  chief  glory  of  this  domain  is  its  illustrious  sovereign,  "  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  This  gracious  monarch  has  distinctly 
stated  that  it  is  a  prepared  kingdom ;  and,  moreover,  that  when  he  has 
prepared  us  for  it,  and  we  have  finished  our  work,  He  will  honour  us 
with  his  presence,  and  with  a  hearty  welcome  in  it.  He  has  graciously 
recorded  the  manner  and  words  of  our  welcome  reception : — **  Gome  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.''  His  previous  kingdom  of  grace  we  are  aware 
exhibits  a  striking  resemblanoe  to  his  future  kingdom  of  glory.  He  hath 
so  declared  it,  John  xviu  3 : — '^  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

Many  eminent  and  holy  men  have  concluded  that  heaven  is  a  state 
rather  than  a  place,  and  have  contemplated  some  portion  of  Qod*9  vast 
universe  as  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  palace  of  its  great  King.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  of  sacred  writ  have  encouraged  their  view.  The  psalmi.^t 
says,  ''The  heaven,  even  the  heavens  are  the  Lord's;"  and  Solomon,  under 
divine  feeling,  deeply  impressed  with  GkNl's  infinite  condesoension,  inquires, 
1  Kings  viii.  27,  <'  Bat  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  Behold  the 
heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee."  St.  Paul,  whilst 
directing  the  Corinthians  to  look  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  ex'- 
claims  exultingly, ''  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved^  we  have  a  building  of  God^  a  house  not  made  with 
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hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'*  At  the  transfiguration  there  came  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud,  which  St.  Peter  states  was  from  tha  excellent  glory. 
The  favoured  thief  accompanied  his  redeeming  Lord  to  a  state  of  heavenly 
bliss — to  paradise.  We  admit  paradise  to  be  a  happy  place,  yet  not  the 
heaven  in  its  fulness  of  joy,  wliich  the  saints  are  promised  when  their  re- 
vived and  spiritual  bodies  are  united  to  their  perfect  spirits.  •*  It  is  the 
privilege  of  all  true  believers  to  die  in  the  Lord. 

"  One  gentle  sigh  the  spirit  gives, 
Quick  is  the  way,  tnd  short  the  rood ; 
We  scarcely  know  that  he  is  gone- 
He  shuts  his  eye&  and  sees  his  God.** 

Oar  groat  founder  regards  St  PauPs  marvellous  disclosures  as  two 
distinot  revelations.  The  third  heaven  he  describes  as  the  more  imme- 
diate abode  of  the  Most  High;  but  paradise  as  that  happy  abode  of  holy 
flools  which  Ood  has  set  apart  for  them  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection. Paradise  is  contemf^lated  as  a  place  inconceivably  felicitous ; 
devout  ei^rcises  occupy  its  inhabitants;  and  there  exists  in  all  its 
redeemed  associations  a  joyful  expectation  of  that  gjeat  salvation  which 
Ood  hath  promised  ^'  unto  all  that  love  his  appearing." 

We  must  admit  that  heaven  is  the  seat  of  that  righteous  govern- 
menty  whose  influence  is  felt  upon  every  point  in  the  infinity  of  space. 
St.  PauFs  representation  strengthens  this  view,  Heb.  viii,  1: — ^*We  have 
such  an  High  Priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
majesty  in  the  heavens."  St.  Peter  says  of  our  great  Mediator, ''  Whom 
the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things." 
St.  Stephen  said,  '^  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  But  after  all  the  most  exalted 
conceptions  which  our  sanctified  imagination  can  form,  or  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  which  finite  language  can  utter,  on  the  subject  of 
heavenly  bliss,  we  must  say  with  St.  Paul,  *^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
Ood  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  Has  God  revealed  Christ 
in  our  hearts  the  hope  of  glory  ?  Then  both  here  and  hereafter  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  manifest  unto  us  increased  measures  of  the  deep  things 
of  God. 

We  are  assured  that  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  re- 
signed :  **  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father."  In  the  interim  we  are  indulged  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  priestly  intercession ;  of  his  active  and  omnipotent 
administration  ;  and  of  his  peculiar  glory  in  reference  to  his  infinite  exal- 
tation in  the  covenant  of  redemption  ''  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour." 
But  there  is  one  still  more  glorious  view  of  our  subject.  He  is  noWf  and 
will  be  then,  Emmanud — GoD  with  us  :  and  when  we  realise  the  ful- 
ness of  bliss  in  his  presence,  the  heavenly  glory  will  ever  fill  us  with 
purity,  knowledge,  happiness,  and  joy,  in  all  the  degrees  of  our  advance- 
ment in  time  and  eternity. 

z  2 
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What  constitutes  our  heaven  on  earth  ?  God  in  ns  and  God  with  ns ; 
our  all  and  in  all.  What  is  paradise?  God  in  us  and  with  us ;  oar  all 
and  in  all.  And  when  the  final  issue  to  which  my  text  refers  arrives, 
when  our  vile  bodies  are  changed,  what  will  then  constitute  our 
endless  enjoyment,  but  God  in  us  and  with  us ;  our  all  and  in  all  ? 
The  vessel  can  only  receive  according  to  its  dimensions,  its  own  fulness ; 
but  the  God  of  all  grace  and  glory  will  eternally  enlarge  our  capacity,  and 
out  of  his  incomprehensible  Self  fill  our  spirits;  so  that  with  the 
inspired  saint  we  shall  say, ''  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life ;  in  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more." 

There  is,  however,  a  special  clause  m  my  text  I  must  not  overlook : 
''The  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'' 
Every  word  is  unutterably  full  of  glory  and  of  God.  The  term  Lord  is 
applied  to  the  sacred  Trinity  collectively  and  separately,  as  the  one 
God,  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  grace,  and 
glory.  This  word  was  so  deeply  endeared  to  St.  Peter's  mind,  that,  com- 
mencing with  ''  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'' 
in  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter,  he  repeats  the  word  six  times,  ending 
with  the  glory  accompanying  his  great  undertaking,  bestowed  by  God 
the  Father  ''  on  the  holy  mount"  How  glorious  the  titles  which  pro- 
claimed our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  '^  The  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness!" ''The  everlasting  Father!"  It  is  his  everlasting  kingdom, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Heaven  is  declared  ''  a  purchased  possession,  unto  the  praise  of  His 
glory," — Eph.  i.  14.  His  saints  are  not  only  a  peculiar,  but  a  pui^ 
chased  people.  1  Cor.  6, — "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  Thus  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  right  of  inheritance,  possesses  also  the  right  of 
bestowment. 

In  assuming  our  nature  he  became  our  nearest  of  kin.  In  him 
alone,  on  our  behalf,  was  vested  the  power  of  redemption.  An  angel  could 
not  redeem  us  because  not  akin.  We  were  hopeless,  helpless,  and  miser- 
able ;  heaven  lost,  all  lost ;  all  down,  and  down  for  ever.  We  were 
absolutely  ruined  in  body  and  soul,  for  time  and  eternity.  This  was  not  all : 
— we  exchanged  God's  image,  and  bright  abode,  and  immortal  service, 
for  the  devil's  character  and  service,  the  plague  of  sin,  the  dungeon  of 
perdition,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  Awful  contrast ! 
'—the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  glorious  Deity,  for  the  perpetual  do- 
minion of  the  devil  and  his  apostate  fellows.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  break  the  direful  contract  we  had  entered  upon.  He  knew  that 
-in  his  Fathers  house  were  many  mansions;  enough  for  all ;  enough  for 
each;  enough  for  evermore.  And,  seeing  that  there  was  no  man  to 
help,  and  no  intercessor,  his  arm  brought  salvation  with  him,  and  his 
righteousness  sustained  him.  This  was  compassion  worthy  of  God. 
In  anticipated  triumph  he  said — "In  sacrifice  and  offering  thou  hast  Iimi 
no  pleasure.    Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  i^ 
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written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.'*  By  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone 
was  the  winepress  of  divine  wrath  trodden.  He  suffered  both  from  men 
and  from  God.  He  bore  the  universal  load  of  guilt  and  misery.  His 
soul  was  given  to  rescue  ours;  and  lo,  the  fiercest  fire  from  heaven 
consumed  the  sacrifice. 

Let  us  now  take  up  both  God's  Testaments.  What  is  registered  in 
the  Old?  ^'Thou  shalt surely  die."  What  is  recorded  and  confirmed 
m  the  New  ?  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 

Under  this  fearful  doom,  we  look  beneath :  terrific  sight ! — a  yawn- 
ing grave.  We  look  lower  still :  hell,  from  beneath,  is  moved  to  meet  us  at 
our  coming:    "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell."    But  have  we 

nothing  but  wrath  in  the  two  Testaments  ?  Thank  God,  we  have ^^  Mercy 

and  truth  have  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.*'  "  Then  he  is  gracious,  and  saith.  Deliver  him  from  going  down 
to  the  pit,  I  have  found  a  ransom." — Job  xxxiii.  24. 

We  will  now  in  spirit  accompany  the  apostles  to  Mount  Tabor  to  behold 
our  glorious  ransom,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Where  now  is 
Mount  Sinai's  awfal  thunderings,  the  dark  cloud,  and  gathering  storm  ? 
We  need  not  an  angel  to  cheer  us  with — "  Pear  not  ye ;  be  not  affrighted, 
for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified."  The 
bright  cloud  overshadows  us ;  the  voice  of  eternal  love  delights  us ;  we 
have  found  Jesus ;  it  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  we  are  in 
him,  and  with  him;  and,  associated  with  the  angels  of  God,  we  are 
ascending  Jacob's  ladder ;  we  listen  as  well  as  look.  The  Holy  Spirit 
quickens  our  intelligence ;  we  hear  our  reconciled  God  exclaim,  *'  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  We  respond,  "  Abba 
Father."  Then  falling  with  humble  boldness,  and  self-abasement,  we 
hear  Jesus,  we  feel  his  touch  of  love,  and  he  speaks  in  accents  of  grace, 
''  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid."  Now,  then,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  fidl  of  glory,  receiving  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  -  and  in  divine  strength  resolve,  under  all  circumstances,  henceforth, 
to  look  unto  him  and  be  saved,  because  he  is  our  God. 

Brethren,  let  us  take  one  more  upward  look.  It  is  on  Mount 
Calvary  we  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Behold,  then,  the  angel  of 
death  presenting  to  our  Surety  (as  forsaken  of  God)  that  awful  cup 
which  the  word  of  God  describes.  Hearken— "In  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red ;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  and  he  poureth 
out  of  the  same ;  but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
wring  them  out  and  drink  them."  Again—"  Snares,  fire,  brimstone, 
and  an  horrible  tempest;  this  shall  be  the.  portion  of  their  cup." 
Brethren,  that  cup,  by  work  done  by  each  of  us  in  the  devil's  service, 
belongs  by  wages  due  to  each  of  us.  I  ask— where  is  it  ?  Not  in  the 
Lord's  hands,  I  assure  you.  What  has  become  of  it?  It  is  dashed  to 
pieces,  no  more  to  be  found— as  a  stone  that  is  cast  in  the  depths  of  the 
Ml.     It  was  accepted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  our  behalf,  without 
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compromise,  hesitation,  or  delay.  He  exclaimed — John  xviii.  11 — "  The 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  itf  He  emptied 
the  accursed  vessel ;  and  then,  with  a  triumphant  shont  of  victory,  which 
astounded  the  devils,  and  glorified  the  God  of  love,  he  cried — "  It  is 
finished ! ''  and  commending,  as  our  example,  his  spirit  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  bowed  his  sacred  head.  Oh,  beloved  brethren,  that  bow  was  full 
of  blessing* ;  it  was  not  merely  an  expression  of  submission  t6  the  divine 
will  and  righteous  justice  of  God,  but  a  confirmation  of  that  delightful 
truth — ''  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  In 
that  iriendly  recognition  of  our  blood-besprinkled  earth.  He  confirmed 
his  pledge — "I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave;  I  will 
redeem  them  from  death.  0,  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues;  0,  grave, 
I  will  be  thy  destruction;  repentance  shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes.'' 
Now,  then,  believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  aboE<died  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel.  This  is  his  kingdom;  the  work  of  bis  hand;  the 
sphere  of  his  mediatorial  and  administrative  glory, — his  by  righteous  pur- 
chase, by  divine  investiture. 

n.  Consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  certain  course  indicated  by  the 
Apostle — "Wherefore  the  rcUher  (seeing  the  danger  of  apostacy — 
Wesletf),  be  the  more  diligent  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure." 

Allow  me  a  general  and  particular  use  of  this  direction : 

Ist  The  call  is  general  to  all  believers — to  every  redeemed  spirit. 
It  is  a  call  by  Christ,  and  through  Christ,  to  his  eternal  glory ;  through 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  whereby  this  gracious  calling  is  made  effectual ;  producing  in  its 
favoured  subjects  spiritual  life  and  edification,  according  to  the  word  of 
God,  whose  precious  truths,  in  union  with  their  divine  source,  prove  your 
safeguard  against  sin — ^your  chart  of  heavenly  guidance,  your  model  for 
imitation,  and  the  continued  support  of  your  pilgrimage.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  calling  does  not  secure  the  election — for  our  Lord  hath 
declared  that  many  be  called  but  few  chosen — give  diligence :  1,  by 
constant  and  prayerful  watchfulness;  2,  by  removing  all  known 
hindrances ;  S,  by  active  obedience  and  faith ;  4,  by  ever  looking  to 
Jesus;  whereby  you  will  retain  the  love  of  God,  the  purification  by 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  power 
from  on  high  in  all  things  to  please  God :  in  short,  by  exercising  all 
diligence  in  the  means  of  grace,  submitting  cheerfully  to  and  carrying  out 
promptly  all  the  obligations  of  grace,  and  thus  walking  humUy  and 
securely  with  God. 

2nd.  I  notice,  secondly,  a  particular  application  of  our  subject  to  us  as 
Wesleyan  preachers;  in  doing  which,  permit  me  to  notice  the  great 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  of  the  Apostle:  "  Simon  Peter,  a  servant 
and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Remember,  the  word  apostle  is  pecu- 
liarly descriptive  :  it  means — ^a  messenger  sent  upon  a  special  errand ;  a 
person  sent  with  commands.    Thus  our  Lord  was  anointed  and  appointed 
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M  the  servant  of  Ood,  to  preach  good  tidings ;  and  St.  Paul  designates 
our  Lord  Jesus  "  The  apostle  to  us."  It  is  written,  '^  Jesus  began  to 
preach,  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;" 
and  St.  Hark  states,  that  after  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  Jesus  came 
into  Galilee,  *^  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying, 
The  time  is  fiilfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent  ye 
and  believe  the  gospel.'^ 

The  call  to  the  Christian  mmietry  harmonises  with  that  of  Christ  him- 
self. It  is  one  call.  Our  brethren  in  the  itinerancy  have  not  one  calling  and 
we  another.  Our  work  is  either  of  God,  or  it  is  not.  We,  therefore,  knowing 
our  calling  is  from  God,  reject  on  scriptural  authority  the  charge  that 
comparative  barrenness  and  inefficiency  arise  from  our  connection  with 
secular  avocations.  Satisfied  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  put  us  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  that  his  church  sanctions  our  labours,  we 
say,  to  the  glory  of  divine  grace,  in  reference  to  many  of  God's  people, 
2  Cor.  iii.  3,  '^  Ye  are  our  epistles,  written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of 
all  men:"  and  of  many  heirs  of  glory,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  it 
may  be  affirmed  by  many  of  God's  preachers  before  me — "  And  they 
glorified  God  in  us."  St.  Paul  wbs  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,  and 
regarded  himself  as  so  separated,  even  when  known  as  Paul  the  tent 
maker;  and  what  ordination  but  that  conferred  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
was  ever  received  by  our  Mathers,  Pawsons,  Clarkes,  and  Edmondsons  ? 

Again : — to  our  text  book.  Jesus  "  called  unto  him  whom  he  would, 
and  they  came  unto  him  And  he  ordained  twelve,  that  they  should  be 
with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach."  The  Lord 
Jesus  hath  called  us,  and  sent  us  forth  to  preach.  Again:  it  is  written, 
''And  they  that  are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."  St. 
Paul  had  this  call;  hear  him:  Gal.  i.  15, — ''But  when  it  pleased 
God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his 
grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen ;  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  Thus  St. 
Paul,  being  chosen  and  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  obeyed  the  call.  So, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  do  we. 

St.  Paul  said  and  felt  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  continue  in 
his  work:  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  Under  the  same 
supernatural  influence  and  feeling,  and  bearing  the  same  responsibility, 
so  say  we. 

St.  Paul  said, "  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me."  So 
say  we. 

St.  Paul  said, ''  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the 
increase."    So  say  we. 

St.  Paul  emphatically  asked  the  church  of  Christ,  "  Who  then  is  Paul, 
and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  every  man?" 

Whilst,  then,  my  dear  brethren,  instructed  by  our  great  Teacher,  that 
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all  our  springs  are  from  and  in  God,  and  that  without  him  we  can  do 
nothing,  we  humbly,  hut  confidently  inquire.  Who  then  is  brother 
Hick,  the  blackHmith,  or  brother  Dawson,  the  farmer,  or  brother  Unwin, 
the  cutler,  ^'but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to 
every  man?"  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  and  privilege  to  look  inward,  and 
retain  Christ  in  our  hearts,  the  hope  of  glory ;  to  look  upward,  and  hear 
our  Redeemer  say,  ''  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you ;  to  look  onward, 
and  listen  for  the  encouraging  invitcition,  ^  Come  up  hither." 

Let  us,  then,  preach  the  word  :  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ; 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.  Let  us 
watch  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 
make  full  proof  of  our  ministry ;  take  heed  unto  ourselves  and  unto  the 
doctrine,  continuing  therein;  for  in  doing  this  we  shall  both  save  ourselves 
and  them  that  hear  us. 

III.  But  the  Apostle  places  before  us  an  astounding  motive,  ^'  Ye 
shall  never  fall."  This  promise  was  not  given  originally  to  angels  or 
men.  Angels  fell,  and  Adam  fell :  it  is,  therefore,  not  of  original  tenure, 
bat  attached  to  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  confidence  will  enhance  the 
value  of  our  everlasting  kingdom ;  we  shall  remember  it  to  all  eternity, 
and  in  the  light  of  eternal  love  read  the  glorious  inscription — '^  Ye  shall 
never  falL" 

Further — "  For  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abund- 
antly into  the  everlasting  kingdom."  Brethren,  rejoice;  Christ  hath 
said,  ^'I  am  the  way,"  ''  I  am  the  door."  At  his  death  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent, — to  signify  that  through  his  death  a  clear  passage  was 
made  to  the  holy  sanctuary  of  our  God.  A  pious  writer  observes,  that 
we  do  not  go  to  the  gate  of  heaven ;  but  rather,  the  gate  of  heaven 
comes  to  us:  Rev.  xxi.  2,— "I  saw  the  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven."  On  our  way  to  the  heavenly 
city  there  are  three  barriers — 1,  the  world;  2,  the  flesh;  and  3,  the 
devil;  and  our  text  unfolds  three  things  that  shall  attend  us  on  our 
arrival  there — 1,  heavenly  ministrations;  2,  a  glorious  introduction ;  and 
8,  endless  possession. 

Let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  our  previous  distinction  between 
paradise  and  the  final  glory. 

''Then  shall  the  dust  return  unto  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it."  Our  body  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  With- 
out doubt  its  original  mechanism  was  beautiful  beyond  comparison; 
but  it  was  only  organised  dust,  until  the  Lord  God  breathed  into  Adam's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  then  he  became  a  living  soul.  When  the 
body  returns  to  its  original  dust,  the  spirit  returns  to  God  that  gave  it. 
But  my  text  says,  that  on  our  entrance  upon  the  final  glory  the  minis- 
tration shall  be  abundant,  implying  abounding  honour  and  abounding 
love : — 1,  present  with  the  Lord ;  2,  escorted  by  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
receiving  angelic  ministrations.  Are  not  the  saints  as  the  angels  of  God^^ 
He  is  the  God  of  the  living.    Here  remark  the  happy  influence  of  fei^ 
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upon  ilie  mind  when  sofFeriog  under  bereavements :  we  sorrow  not  as 
those  who  have  no  hope;  Grod  will  bring  with  him  those  that  sleep 
in  Jesus.  Where  are  they  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead.  Well, 
then,  will  they  not  rejoice  at  our  entrance  into  the  joys  of  paradise? 

Apply  this  great  principle  also  to  the  great  day  of  Christ.  If  a  lost 
soul  knew  Lazarus  afar  off  in  Abraham's  bosom,  shall  not  Abraham's 
children  know  each  other?  Did  God  work  miraculously  on  Ezekiel 
when  he  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel?  and  was  Stephen's  mind 
divinely  inflated  when  he  beheld  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God?  Here  there  was  something  beyond  angelic 
ministration.  Once  more  hear  Paul, — '^  Knowing  that  he  which  raised 
up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  also  us  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with 
you."  St.  Paul's  object  in  preaching  was,  that  he  might  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  presentation  is  to  be  with  exceeding 
joy.  We  shall  rejoice  to  behold  Peter  with  his  three  thousand  converts 
— Paul  with  his  thousands — Brainerd  with  his  Indian  tribes — ^Wesley 
and  Whitfield  with  their  myriads;  the  whole  army  of  martyrs  with  the 
numerous  seed  which  followed  the  shedding  of  their  blood ;  and  the  self- 
denying  Reformers,  who  counted  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  In  such  glorious  company,  how 
indescribably  blessed  to  receive  the  divine  commendation  and  sentence, 
"  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord  " — "  Who  for  the  joy  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

In  conclusion, — ^let  us  survey  our  overwhelming  responsibility.  This 
call  of  God  to  immortality  contains  two  opposite  eternities-— endless  life,. 
and  endless  death. 

Gt)d  calls : — '*  Gome  dwell  with  me;  but  first  admit  me  to  abide  with 
you.  Notwithstanding  I  am  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  all  I  require  to  entertain  my  presence  is  a  humble  and  contrite 
spirit,  that  seeks  my  approval  and  dreads  my  righteous  displeasure, 
because  my  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life.  My  call  is  sincere.  Make 
it  sure."  Your  election  has  for  its  basis  eternal  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore,  g^ve  diligence  to  avoid  an  eternal 
hell,  and  to  secure  and  possess  an  eternal  heaven. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE.    No.  II. 
{Continued  from  page  293.) 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  first  verse  of  the  prophecy,  beginnlnff 
at  chapter  iv.,  contains  the  key  to  an  important  principle  of  division  connected . 
with  the  panoramic  structure.    This  key  is  contained  m  the  words,— 

^Beholdf  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven.''^  iv.  1. 

This  is  the  introductory  step  towards  the  exhibition  of  the  prophetic 
scenery  and  symbols.  Such  a  beginning  argues  design,  constructive  propriety, 
and  consistencv;  and  is  a  pledge  that  some  species  ofregularity  will  be  observed 
in  the  mode  of  revealing  ^  the  things  which  must  be  hereafter.**     Accord- 
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inglj,  the  apostle  enters  first  upon  a  description  of  that  part  of  the  inTisible 
world  which  by  this  figure  was  laid  open  to  his  sight ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
depict,  in  one  continuous  narrative,  the  prophetic  panorama  as  it  passed  before 
him  while  the  seven  seals  of  a  book  were  being  opened  hj  the  Lamb,  and  the 
seven  angels  standing  before  God  sounded  seven  trumpets  :  in  which  narra- 
tive are  also  parenthetically  included  the  three  supplementary  visions  of  (1),  the 
scaled  multitude ;  (2),  the  little  book  ;  and  (3)^  the  two  witnesses.  The  song 
of  the  voices  in  heaven,  when  the  seventh  trumpet  sounded,  appears  to  conclude 
the  first  series  of  panoramic  movements,*  and  introduces  the  second  point 
which  assists  us  to  aetermine  the  true  structure  of  the  book. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  second  point,  however,  a  few  remarks  must  be 
offered  upon  the  previous  series  of  symbols. 

When  the  apostle  had  described  the  heavenly  scene  which  after  the  '*  door 
was  opened'*  was  presented  to  his  astonished  gase,  he  draws  exclusive  attention 
to  the  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  *^  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,**  the  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven.  With  great 
formality  the  important  truth  is  inculcated  that  it  does  not  belong  to  man  to 
know  the  future,  and  that  that  is  idone  the  prerogative  of  the  Son  of  Grod  in 
bis  character  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  By  him, 
therefore,  the  book  is  taken,  and  he  opens  the  seals  thereof.  Much  is  to  be 
learned  in  the  studv  of  prophecy  from  observing  the  proprieties  which  belong 
to  the  symbols  used.  This  book  was  fast  closed  with  seven  seals :  the  contents 
cannot  be  known  therefore  until  the  seals  are  ojjened,  broken,  or  removed. 
They  have  thus  an  initial  character,  that  must  intrinsicallv  belong  to  them,  in 
respect  of  the  things  which  are  revealed.  £ach  seal,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth, 
introduces  an  important  a^ent  or  operation  to  view,  and  they  a^e  thus  indi- 
vidually initiative ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever  additions  might  be  made  to 
the  panoramic  machinery  on  the  breaking  of  each  seal,  the  contents  of  the  sealed 
booK  itself  cannot  be  known,  nor  the  main  prophecy  commence,  until  all  the 
seals  are  opened.  The  seals  are,  therefore,  collectively,  as  well  as  individually, 
initial  or  introductory  in  their  character,  and  should  properly  be  reckoned  to 
precede  the  representation  of  *'  the  things  which  must  be  hcreafler  \"  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  symlx»ls  which  successively  appear  before  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  seal  will  be  just  as  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the 
world  in  John*s  ase  as  at  anv  subsequent  period.  This  is  an  important  point, 
and  is  capable  of  being  elucidated  more  at  large  by  studying  the  application  of 
the  prophecy  in  detail. 

When  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  the  book  passes  entirely  from  view,  and  is 
not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  prophecy,  but 
gives  place  to  a  totally  different  series  of  symbols.  This  circumstance  shows . 
the  symbolical  nature  of  the  seven  sealed  book,  and  warrants  the  inference  that 
it  was  intended  in  some  sort  to  represent  and  open  out  before  the  prophet  the 
whole  period  future  to  the  apostle  s  time  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  under  the  trimpets,  whether  that  period  should  be 
long  or  short.  Aiid  though  the  seals  present  glimpses  of  most  wonderful  and 
striking  events  and  agencies,  occurring  and  operating  during  that  period,  yet  in 
their  proper  initial  character,  they  precede  the  revelation  of  *Hhe  things 
which  must  be  hereafler,"  spoken  of  in  chapter  iv.  1,  as  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  prophecy,  and  which  strictly  commences  with  the  sounding  of  the  first 
trumpet. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  first  series  of  movements  more  properly  ends  at 
the  opening  of  the  seventb  seal,  as  that  conclades  the  first  of  the  three  septennaries  of 
symbola  for  which  this  book  is  so  remarkable,->-e8peeiaIly  because,  at  that  parUcular 
jimctnre,  it  ia  announced  by  the  apostle,  in  language  that  may  with  propriety  be  regarded 
as  agreeing  with  the  other  sentenoes  upon  whidi  we  have  fixed  as  expositoiy  of  the 
structure  of  the  book,  that  *^  there  was  ailenoe  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  naif  an  hoar." 
Against  this  suggestion,  however,  we  urge  the  initial  or  introductory  character  of  the  seals 
as  a  whole.  They  are  opened  with  solemnity  and  formality,  to  place  before  the  prophet  the 
whole  scene  and  purpose  of  the  prophecy ;  and  when  all  due  preparation  is  completed,  the 
whole  host  of  heaven  awaits  In  silence  the  commencement  of  that  marvellons  drama,  to 
exhibit  which  ^  a  door  was  <»ened  in  heaven"  for  the  servant  of  God  to  behold  while  he 
described  it. 
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The  sound  of  the  trumpet  warns  of  danger,  or  calls  to  the  performance  of 
dutj.  These  are  its  proper  characteristics.  Accordingly,  each  trumpet  intro- 
duces a  great  and  terrible  calamity,  the  three  last  being  termed  superlatively, 
woes.  When  the  seventh  is  sounded,  the  voices  in  heaven  declare  the  time  of 
God's  "  wrath  is  come,"  to  "  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth."  This 
appears  tcT  intimate  that  all  the  powers  of  evil  which  have  afflicted  the  world 
under  the  six  preceding  trumpets,  shall,  under  the  seventh,  be  subdued  and 
utterly  extirpated.  The  propnecy  being  thus  brought  to  an  appreciable  point, 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  panoramic  scenery,  and  mtroduces  a  new  series  of 
representations  with  the  words, 

^*  And  the  Temple  of  Ood  was  opened  in  heaven,^  xi.  19. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  change  occurs  just  at  the  point  in  the 
prophecy  when  it  is  declared  God  is  about  to  destroy  the  wicked  and  the 
sinners  out  of  the  earth — a  declaration  that  connects  the  seventh  trumpet  with 
the  seven  vials,  in  which  ^  is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God,"  and  which  are 
poured  out  upon  the  very  scenes  and  actors  that  are  delineated  under  the 
trumpets.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  chane^e  in  the  scenic 
representation  marks  a  suspension  of  the  regular  order  of  the  prophecy,  and 
provides  for  throwing  in,  as  it  were,  a  description  of  personages  and  events 
that  could  not  with  advantage  be  mixed  up  with  the  other  symbols. 

At  this  well-defined  point,  then,  when  the  wrath  of  God  is  ready  to  be 
poured  in  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  the  prophet  turns  aside  from  the  onward 
course  of  events,  and  commences  a  description  of  the  contention  between  the 
travailing  woman  and  the  dragon — ^the  rise  and  characteristics  of  the  beast  and 
false  prophet — ^the  appearance  of  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion  with  bis  followers 
and  messengers — and  the  harvest  and  vintage  of  the  earth ;  at  which  point  he 
again  announces  "  the  wrath  of  God,"  having  brought  down  his  history  of 
events  and  description  of  personages  to  one  and  the  same  moment  of  time. 
And  here  occurs  the  iMrd  step  in  the  panorama,  which  again  indicates  change 
and  progression  in  the  symbolic  representation : — 

^'•B^Mld  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was 
opened.*'  xv.  5. 

This  change  occurs  at  the  proper  contrasted  place  in  the  prophecy.  The 
previous  one  was  made  when  tne  direct  order  of  the  revelation  was  suspended : 
this  is  introduced  when  that  order  is  resumed.  It  is  thus  that  the  vials  of 
wrath,  which  are  sent  forth  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony,  follow  closely 
upon  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  under  which  it  was  declared  the 
wrath  of  God  was  come.  The  natural  order  and  connection  of  the  prophecy  aa 
it  respects  time,  could  scarcely  be  made  more  clearly  manifest :  and  further 
proot  of  this  pointy  both  striking  and  abundant,  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  prophecy. 

At  this  stage,  the  heavenly  panorama  presents  a  view  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  vials  in  rapid  succession.  Then  follow  three  supplementary  visions,  partly 
predictive,  ana  partlv  interpretative,  having  evident  reference  to  personases 
and  events  connected  with  preceding  symbols.  They,  are  the  harlot  and  tne 
beast,  the  overthrow  of  Great  Babylon  with  earth's  lamentation  and  heaven's 
triumph  for  its  fall,  and  the  songs  of  praise  and  joy  in  heaven  for  the  manifes- 
tation and  purity  of  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb.  As  the  judgment  of  the  ^eat 
harlot  synchronises  with  the  last  vial  (see  xvi.  19\  it  is  clear  the  whole  of  the 
events  symbolised  in  these  supplementary  visions  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  Bride ;  and  as  her  manifestation  and  complete  readiness 
for  marriage  is  immediately  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  tier  great  rival 
and  mimic,  Babylon,  the  whole  prophecy  appears  again  to  be  brought  to  a  well- 
defined  and  appreciable  point,  at  which  a  change  is  once  more  Introduced  into 
the  heavenly  panorama,  respecting  which  John  says, — 

"/*a»  heaven  opened."  xix.  11. 

From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  book  no  new  symbols  are  introduced  into 
the  prophecy^  but  everything  is  directly  described  with  an  air  of  reality  and 
literalness  that  does  not  appertain  to  the  preceding  visions.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  that  the  visible  and  invisible  are  now  brought  into  intimate  union 
and  contact ;  the  heaven  is  opened,  the  invisible  state  is  laid  bare  to  mortal 
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Vision,  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  both  worlds  become  patent  to  each  other*8  know- 
ledge and  perception.  It  is  no  longer  faith,  but  sight.  The  first  vision  is  the 
advent  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  *' judge  and  make  war."  The  events  next 
described  are,  first,  a  great  battle,  the  gathering  for  which  took  place  under  the 
sixth  and  seventh  vials,  resulting  in  the  perdition  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  armies ;  then  follow  the  binding  of  Satan  for  a 
thousand  jears,  the  blessed  reign  of  the  Saints  for  the  same  period ;  the  loosing 
of  Satan  for  a  little  season ;  the  rebellion  of  Gog  and  Magog  at  his  instigation ; 
the  siege  of  the  oamp  of  the  Saints ;  the  utter  consumption  by  fire  of  the  rebel 
armies;  the  final  perdition  of  the  devil ;  and  the  solemn  judgment  upon  the  great 
white  throne  of  all  '*the  dead,  small  and  great.** 

This  appears  to  be  a  climax  of  unspeakable  importance,  and  may  well  be 
supposed  to  terminate  one  of  the  panoramic  divisions  of  the  prophecy.  We 
conseauently  find  the  apostle  introducing  a  vision  of  the  glory  which  succeeds 
thejuogment-day  with  a  sentence  verbally  similar  to  the  phraseology  used  when 
the  previous  changes  in  the  scenic  representation  were  made  : — 

"  /  saw  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earthJ"  xxi.  1 . 

A  description  of  these,  and  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  magnificent  metro- 
polis of  the  new  earth,  appropriately  concludes  the  heavenly  panorama. 

Our  next  paper  will  contain  a  few  tableaux  in  detail  from  this  the  only 
Christian  book  or  prophecy  that  the  church  possesses — the  last  vouchsafed  to 
the  world. 


MEDITATIONS     OF     ST.     AUGUSTINE. 
(From  the  Latin.) 

or  TUB  OLOBT  OF  TBI  HBAYBNLT  I.AHD. 

WnsBEroBB,  since  we  shall  come  to  Thee,  the  fountain  of  wisdom — ^to  thee, 
ixnfailin?  light — to  thee,  unextinguishable  light — so  as  to  see  thee,  not  through 
a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face ;  then  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  desire  of 
thy  goodness ;  for  then  will  there  be  nothing  further  to  be  desired,  nought 
beyond  thee,  the  chief  good,  who  will  be  the  reward  of  the  blessed ;  thee,  their 
diadem  of  beauty — the  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads ;  satisfying  them 
within  and  without  with  thy  peace,  which  passeth  understanding.  Then  shall 
we  see,  and  love,  and  praise  thee;  we  shall  see  light  in  thy  Tight,  for  with 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  life.  But  what  light  I  Boundless,  incorporeal,  incor- 
ruptible, incomprehensible,  unfading,  inextinguishable,  inaccessible,  uncreated 
light — ^li^ht  of  truth — flight  divine ;  that  which  illumines  the  eyes  of  angels ; 
which  rejoices  the  undying  youth  of  the  redeemed ;  which  is  the  light  of  lights, 
and  the  fountain  of  life, — that  thou  art,  0  Lord  my  God  I 

Thou  art,  moreover,  the  light  in  which  we  shall  see  light,  namely,  thee,  thyself, 
in  the  glory  of  thy  countenance,  when  we  shall  see  thee  face  to  face.  What  is  it 
to  see  thee  face  to  face,  except  as  saith  the  apostle,  to  know  even  as  we  are 
known  f  to  know  thy  truth,  and  thy  glory.  This  is  to  know  thy  face — to  know 
the  power  of  the  Father,  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  the  compassion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  the  Most  Hiffh,  of  the  TVinity — ^the  essence  one  and  undivided  of  the 
Trinity.  To  see  the  face  of  the  living  God :  this  is  the  highest  good, — ^the  joy 
of  angels  and  of  all  the  saints — ^the  reward  of  eternal  life — the  glory  of  the 
spirits  redeemed — ^the  everlasting  joy — ^the  crown  of  glory — ^the  exceUence  of 
the  happiness — the  abundant  rest — ^the  fidmess  of  the  peace — the  internal  and 
external  rejoicing  of  the  paradise  of  God — ^the  blessed  life  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem — the  revelling  in  eternity — the  fulness  of  bliss — ^thc  peace  of  God 
which  exceeds  all  apprehension. 

This  is  full  blessedness,  and  the  complete  glorification  of  man ;  to  see  the 
face  of  Grod  himself ;  to  see  him  who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth — ^wbo  hath 
created  him — ^who  hath  saved  him — who  hath  glorified  him.  We  shall  see  him 
by  knowing  him ;  we  shall  love  him  by  delighting  in  him;  we  shall  utter  praises 
IB  the  possession  of  him.    He  himseLr  shall  be  Uie  heritage  of  his  people,— of 
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his  sanctified  people— of  his  peof>le  whom  he  hath  redeemed.  He  himself  their 
possession — ^their  felicity.  Ue  himself  the  reward — ^the  recompense  of  thehr 
trust.  I  will  be,  says  he,  thy  exceeding  great  reward ;  for  great  things  become 
greatness.  Truly,  oh  Lord,  my  God !  thou  art  exceeding  great — above  all 
gods ;  and  such  is  thy  reward.  Neither,  indeed,  art  thou  great  thyself  and 
small  thy  reward ;  but  thou  and  it  are  both  great. 

And  thou,  oh  Lord,  my  Grod !  who  hast  formed  me  from  my  mother's  womb 
— who  hast  redeemed  me  by  thy  right  hand,  wilt  not  suffer  me  to  be  distracted 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  one  thmg,  by  many ;  but  gather  me  from  those  things 
that  are  without, — ^from  myself  to  thee,  that  my  heart  maj  erer  oall  upon  thee. 
I  have  sought  thee ;  thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek ; — the  face  of  the  Lord  our 
righteousness,  on  whom  entirely  depends  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  blessed — 
whom,  indeed,  to  see  is  life  eternal,  and  the  eternal  glory  of  the  saints.  There- 
fore my  heart  within  me  rejoiceth  to  fear  thy  name, — ^to  seek  the  Lord.  There- 
fore ever,  dUigently  and  incessantly,  will  I  seek  thy  face ;  if  at  length,  by  any 
means,  may  be  opened  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness,  that  I  may  enter  into 
the  Joy  of  my  Lord.    This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord  into  which  the  righteous 

'1  enter.  Roth. 


tne  10 
shall  e 


THE    SUPERIORITY   OF  FAITH    OVER  REASON,  AND  THEIR 
MUTUAL  RELATIONS. 


BT  STEPHEN  JENNEB,  M.A. 


It  seems  to  be  too  commonly  assumed  and  taken  for  a  ruled  point,  that  in 
Religion  no  new  discoveries  can  be  made.    Because  its  truths  are  determinate, 

Erecise,  dogmatic,  the  conclusion  is  at  once  come  to  that  they  are  confined. 
tut,  though  determinate  in  their  nature,  as  are  also  the  great  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  they  are  multiform  in  their  modes  of  working,  and  in  their 
effects.  Here,  then,  is  open  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  into  which  we  should 
enter  if  we  had  more  Faith.  While  Science  is  pushing  its  researches  into  the 
most  remote  and  obscure  corners  of  nature,  and  constantly  surprising  new 
truths  in  their  concealments,  and  bringing  Uiem  forth  to  light,  Theology  is 
stationary,  or  makes  but  little  advance  on  the  road  to  further  discovery. 

The  reason,  perhaps,  of  this  is,  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
how  closely  Faith  stands  related  to  Knowledge.  Hence  Faith  has  come  to  be 
discarded  from  being  a  recognised  principle  of  human  advancement.  Yet  we 
take  it  to  be  a  fact,  capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  that  we  have  no 
power  to  know,  to  endurcy  or  to  do  anything  extraordinary,  anything  at  all 
above  the  range  of  a  mere  animal  life,  without  Faith. 

Now,  we  assert,  what  may  appear  to  be  very  paradoxical  at  first  sight,  that 
Faith  is  Knowledge^  as  truly  as  ^^  Knowledge  is  Power,**  This  will  appear  par- 
adoxical, because  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  Faith  and  Knowledge  stand  in 
direct  antithesis  to  each  other — that  there  is  a  fixed  contrariety  between  them ; 
so  much  so  that  where  there  is  the  exercise  of  Faith  there  can  be  none  of  Rea- 
son, and  where  there  is  Reason  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  Faith. 
Faith  is  thought  not  to  be  needful  to  Reason,  and  Reason,  where  it  has  any 

ground  to  go  upon,  is  supposed  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  Faith.  So  far, 
owever,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Reason  has  no  materials  to  work 
with  till  they  have  been  supplied  by  Faith ;  nor  has  it  any  power  to  piit  moral 
^ents  like  men  in  motion,  unless  it  is  vivified,  and  energised,  and  prompted  by 
Fiath.  This  is  a  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  which  is  not  always 
observed,  but  it  will  appear  to  be  the  fact  upon  a  little  consideration. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  child  going  through  the  process  of  learn- 
ing. How  does  he  derive  his  knowledge  at  first  but  through  the  exercise  of 
Faith?  If  he  will  not  believe  what  is  told  him  by  his  teacher,  he  can  never 
acquire  the  very  elements  of  knowledge — ^his  ABC.  Unless  he  will  im- 
plicitly regard  these  as  the  signs  and  representatives  of  certain  sounds,  and 
these  sounds,  again,  as  the  signs  and  representatives^  when  combined,  of  certain 
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objects,  he  nerer  can  attain  to  any  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  things 
around  him,  nor  take  hiis  place  among  the  creatures  of  this  world  as  a  man. 
But  this,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  an  act,  not  of  Reason, 
but  of  Faith— of  Faith  in  his  teacher  rather  than  of  understanding  of  the 
thin^  taught.  And  as,  without  this  Faith,  he  never  can  learn  the  name  of  a 
sino^Ie  thin^,  or  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  so,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  his  Faith,  or  his  implicit  confidence  in  the  truth  of  all  that  is  told  him,  is 
the  extent  of  his  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  Science. 

And  this  is  a  condition  of  things  not  confined  to  the  child,  but  common  to 
us  all  through  all  the  stages  of  our  existence,  and  at  every  step  of  our  progress 
in  knowledge.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Reason,  in  maturer  years,  tries 
what  has  before  been  received  in  Faith,  and  rejects  what  it  finds  to  be  false. 
But  none  of  that  information  out  of  which  knowledge  is  concocted,  can  we  lay 
hold  of,  and  bring  into  the  mind,  without  the  actings  of  Faith.  This  is  the 
laWy  so  to  speak,  of  our  intelleetual  life.  We  must  believe  in  order  to  know^  and 
without  believing  there  can  be  no  knowing. 

In  further  proof  of  this,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question — upon  what  does 
all  the  historical  knowledge  we  have  rest  tit  us  f  We  cannot  deny  that  it 
rests  upon  the  basis  of  Faith.  We  receive  it  all  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 
We  could  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  past  if  we  had  not  the  {)Ower,  and 
did  not  bring  into  operation,  the  principle  of  Faith.  Belief  and  history  Ood 
has  joined  together,  never  to  be  divorced.  It  is  the  one  hook  by  which  we  take 
hold  of  the  chain  of  all  past  events,  and  connect  ourselves  at  once,  through 
creation,  with  the  Creator.  Hence,  what  the  apostle  says  in  his  11th  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  literally 
true — **  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  ap- 
pear.** We  understand  this,  not  merely  because  we  give  credit  to  it  as  a  cer- 
tified fact,  but  because  Faith  strongly  persuades  us  of  it,  and  Reason,  exer- 
cising itself  upon  the  materials  which  Faith  has  supplied,  confirms  what  Faith 
has  received.  Without  Faith,  indeed,  we  never  could  know  this  at  all — ^for 
Reason  could  never  arrive  of  itself  at  the  conclusion  that  all  things  were  made 
out  of  nothing,  though  it  ratifies  that  conclusion  when  Faith  has  first  assured 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  is  Almighty  and  from  everlasting.  It  is,  in 
truth  (though  this  is  not  always  remembered),  by  Faith,  rather  than  by  Rea- 
son, we^  know  there  is  a  God ;  for  we  have  never  seen  him,  we  have  had  no  sensible 
evidence  of  his  existence,  we  cannot  understand  its  mode.  Reason,  with  ita 
flickering,  uncertain  light,  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  nature,  might 
lead,  OS  it  has  sometimes  led,  men  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  such  Being ; 
but  Faith,  if  we  will  onlpr  give  heed  to  its  voice  within  us — that  voice  which, 
like  the  voice  of  nature  in  the  infant,  crying  after  its  mother  before  it  knows 
her,  precedes  Reason — assures  us  beyond  a  question  of  the  Divine  existence. 
From  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  we  proceed  to  all  other  true  knowledge. 
This  one  fact,  received  in  Faith,  solves  the  phenomena  of  all  other  existences. 
It  is  the  first  great  staple-link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  stretches  through 
the  viewless  region  of  Time  and  fastens  on  Eternity ;  and  upon  this  all  the 
succeeding  links,  so  far  as  they  have  any  sure  holding,  depend.  From  this 
great  fact,  resting  on  Faith,  all  real  history  dates  its  commencement. 

Human  history,  however,  has,  in  addition,  human  testimony.  Yet  even 
here.  Faith  is  required  to  enable  us  to  lay  hold  of  its  facts,  so  that  they  shall 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  knowledge.  If  we  discredit  them  we  can  make 
no  use  of  them — as  respects  us,  indeed,  they  are  reduced  into  the  nature  of 
nonentities.  Thus  knowledge  has  no  foundation  to  rest  upon  without  Faith. 
Faith  it  is,  as  respects  oursdves,  which  supports,  cements,  binds,  and  holds 
together  the  whole  fabric  of  our  knowledge.  Let  slip  this,  let  a  universal  mis- 
trust of  human  testimonv  push  aside  Faith,  and  the  whole  at  once  sinks,  and  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  darlc  whirlpool  of  a  bottomless  scepticism. 

We  remember  to  have  read  of  some  persons,  who  have  carried  their  doubt- 
ing to  such  a  degree  as  to  disbelieve  even  in  their  own  existence.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  fact  that  we  cannot  know  that  we  exist  in  our  real  selves — in  our  inner  in- 
tellectual being,  except  by  Faith.     For  that  body  which  is  the  object  of  our 
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iot  oar  real  selves,  any  more  than  the  wheels  and  springs  of  a  steam- 
the  power  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion  and  kept  going.  We  might 
ler,  and  we  naturally  should,  when  we  saw  a  complicated  piece  of 
in  progress,  and  moving  regularly  without  any  visible  cause,  that 
t  be  some  powerful  intelligent  Agent  within  or  near  it,  to  move  and 
but  we  could  not  know,  so  as  to  feel  certain,  that  there  was  any  such 
;pt  through  Faith  in  the  existence  of  man  as  man — that  constructive 
h  we  have  never  looked  upon  with  our  eyes.  And,  moreover,  we 
know  that  we  exist  even  in  our  bodies,  if  we  had  not  Faith  in  our 
at  they  are  not  deceiving  us. 

is  our  moral  and  intellectual  powers  or  faculties,  as  we  have  already 
which  are  more  especially  the  objects  of  Faith,  for  these  never  come 
r  within  the  ken  of  our  Senses.  These  powers,  too,  are  the  sources 
-est  and  most  essential  elements  of  knowledge,  through  our  Faith  in 
rictions.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no  higher  principles  of  knowledge 
ome  assert,  than  the  perceptions  of  our  Senses,  which  are  the  most 
f  all  things,  we  must  conclude  that  the  sun  is  no  bigger  than  the 
^  which  is  imprinted  upon  the  retina  of  our  eyes.  In  truth,  without 
leir  antecedent  testimony,  we  could  never  know  what  it  is  to  know  at 
e  thing  judging  or  assuring  must  necessarily  be  antecedent  to  the 
:ed  of,  and  without  Faith  in  that  we  cannot  advance,  with  any  feeling 
ty,  a  single  step.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  must  believe  our  moral 
ictual  powers  to  exist  in  order  to  know  them  to  exist,  and  to  act  upon 
"isting.  If  a  man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  his 
iousness — if  he  has  no  Faith  in  the  reality  and  certainty  of  the  moral 
thin  him,  which  are  their  own  witnesses,  as  correlative  to  certain 
K;ts  without  him,  to  which  he  owes  duties — you  can  never  convince 
;ir  reality  b^  reasoning,  as  you  could  convince  a  man  by  means  of 
at  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third.  Just  as  a 
believe  in  the  existence  of  lines  before  you  can  argue  anything  with 
the  triangle,  so  a  man  must  believe  the  moral  truths  which  his  own 
i  testifies  to,  before  you  can  reason  with  him,  so  as  to  influence  him 
itter  of  mond  duty.  When  Faith  has  recognised  the  existence  of 
not  before,  can  Reason  go  to  work  to  evolve  new  truths,  and,  by  its 
>peration,  combine  the  facts  ascertained  by  Faith  into  new  forms  of 

5. 

is  no  opposition,  then,  between  Faith  and  Reason — the  real  antithesis 
en  Faith  and  Sight,  and  not  between  Faith  and  Reason.  The  one  is 
laid  to  the  other,  or  rather,  by  a  beautiful  interchano^  of  offices,  they 
sh  other  mutual  service.  Faith  brings  material  to  Reason;  Reason 
and  returns  to  Faith,  as  approved  and  to  be  applied,  all  that  is  sound. 
I  have  respect  to  the  same  objects ;  their  difference  lies  in  the  way  in 

Ldeal  with  those  objects — the  one /ore  and  the  other  q/?,  so  to  speak. 
i  telescope  in  the  hand  of  the  astronomer,  by  which  he  discovers 
its,  and  brinf^  them  within  the  sphere  of  vision ;  Reason  is  the  mathe- 
hmt  ascertauis  their  laws  and  fixes  their  periods.  It  is  not  that  the 
Faith  are  things,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  which  necessarily  lie 
«  comprehension  of  Reason  (though  some  of  them  do) ;  much  less 
hines  which  are  contrary  to  Reason,  for  then  they  must  be  rejected  ; 
he  tilings  which  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  Sight  or  Sense.  Reason  sup- 
to  FaiUi,  in  the  daylight;  Faith,  eyes  to  Reason,  in  the  dark.  In  a 
uon  walks  the  earth— Faith  flies  through  the  air,  and,  by  its  keen, 
,  ^scovers  the  distant  and  unknown. 

fact  which,  we  believe,  the  history  of  philosophy  will  fully  confirm, 
of  its  grand  discoveries  have  been  kenned  by  Faith  long  before  thc*y 
I  within  the  field  of  vision,  and  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  Reason.  A 
I  hu  stolen  over  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  through  Faith  in  a  still 
e  which  has  spoken  within  him,  that  such  and  such  ihin^  must  be,  and 
et  Uin  (still  through  Faith)  upon  using  means  for  tneir  detection. 
leioiia  guesses  at  now  ascertained  philosophical  facts  did  Lord  Bacon 
he  power  of  Faith— guesses  which,  like  a  distant  light  amid  thick^ 
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I  surrounding  darkness,  have  led  the  way  to  the  houBe  where  Truth  was  found  to 

be  lodged.  Columbus  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  before  he 
saw  it  or  had  heard  of  it,  and  this  belief  of  his  led  to  its  discover  j.  Socrates, 
agun,  through  Faith  in  his  own  moral  faculties,  which  testified  to  the  necessity 
of  it,  bad  kenned  the  comins  of  the  Son  of  Grod  into  our  world  for  man*s 
restoration,  some  time  before  lie  appeared.  And  spiritual  truths,  not  a  few, 
there  are,  which  have  been  regarded  at  first  as  inscrutable  mysteries,  and  have 
been  set  aside  for  a  while  as  contradictions  to  Reason,  have  at  length  been 
discerned  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  which  hold  rule  in  the  na- 
tural world ;  and  Reason,  chastened  for  its  presumption,  has  been  brought  to 
bow  with  covered  face  before  the  heaven-illumined  shrine  of  Faith.  Some  of 
Faith*8  discoveries,  indeed,  have  anticipated  Reason  by  hundreds,  and  even  by 
thousands,  of  years.  It  seems  as  if  Faith  could  not  wait  for  the  slow  steps  of 
Reason.  It  mounts  on  wings,  and  darts,  eagle-eyed,  to  those  truths  which  lie 
beyond  the  ken  of  Reason,  pounces  upon  them,  brings  them  forth  to  the  light, 
and  then  reason  steps  in— often  with  a  proud  strut  that  ill  beseems  her — to 
confirm  them  with  her  demonstrations  1 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Faith  is  more  clear-sighted  than  Reason ;  and 
so,  indeed,  she  is.  And  not  only  so ;  but  let  Reason  put  herself  under  the 
tutorage  of  Faith,  and  look  at  objects  through  her  crystals,  and  at  once  there 
shall  be  laid  open  to  her  view  regions  peopled  with  bright  stars,  where  all 
looked^  but  a  broad  misty  sea  of  blue  ether,  while  the  sun  of  Reason  alone 
shone  in  die  heavens.  If  Reason  will  but  keep  her  proper  place,  Faith  will 
pour  upon  her  her  own  brilliant  discoveries :  but  if,  in  over-weening  confi- 
dence in  the  ])ower  of  Reason,  any  man  set  himself  up  against  Grod's  own 
revelation,  in  him  shall  be  realised  the  condition  described  by  the  poet— 

^  Blasted  with  exoees  of  light, 
He  closed  his  eyes  in  eniueas  night.'* 

This  expluns  the  phenomenon,  so  often  to  be  witnessed,  of  infidelity  in  the 
proud  scorner. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  moral,  as  it  b  of  our  natural,  condition,  that  we  shall  see 
if  we  toiU  see,  and,  if  not,  be  left  in  darkness ;  in  other  words,  that  we  shall 
see  what  we  believe  is  to  be  seen,  if  it  exists,  and  shall  not  see  what  we  will 
not  believe  can  be  seen,  though  it  exists.  He  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
causes  for  things  will  discover  causes— he  who  believes  in  ends  will  discover 
ends ;  but  he  who  does  not  believe  in  them  will  never  perceive  them.  Thus, 
Faith  must  precede  Knowledge,  just  as  the  medium  by  wnich  light  is  seen  must 
precede  the  seeing  of  the  light.  Yet  Faith  respects  not  fictions.  Faith  must 
nave  Truth  to  rest  upon,  otherwise  it  is  not  Faith,  but  Superstition.  Reason 
will  be  found  to  confirm  whatever  is  of  Faith ;  it  will  reject  only  what  is  of 
fancy.  So  necessary  is  Faith,  that  without  it  we  never  can  stand  upon  our 
feet,  see  afar  ofiT,  or  advance  a  single  step  beyond  the  grovelling,  earth-groping, 
narrow-visioned  condition  of  the  mole. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  these  reflections  bring  us,  is,  that  the  sceptic, 
the  man  of  a  doubting,  disbelieving  turn  of  mind,  who  extixiguishes  all  Faith 
in  the  close  candle-light  glare  of  Reason,  instead  of  making  Reason  stand  as  a 
watchful  handmaid  to  Faitli,  is  a  man  who  never  can  arrive  at  any  clear,  ex- 
tended, or  certain  knowledge  of  Truth,  since  it  is  Faith  aJone  that  has  the 
power  to  pierce  the  dark  pathway  to  knowledge,  and  to  lay  it  open  for  wisdom 
to  advance  on  and  take  possession.  ^  To  nim  that  hath  shall  be  piveo.*' 
**  Whoso  believeth  on  me  shall  not  abide  in  darkness.*'  ^*  Because  I  said  unto 
thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig  tree,  believest  thou  F  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these.** 

it  may  be  worthy  of  observation  that,  even  in  the  physical  sciences,  the 
belief  of  one  thing  leads  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  others.  No  one  ever 
made  any  great  advances  in  Knowledge  of  any  kind  who  had  not  strong  Faith. 
A  man  must  believe  in  the  reality  of  Knowledge  (a  thing  this  not  to  be  seen 
with  his  eyes),  and  its  desirableness  for  its  own  sake,  before  he  can  ever 
vigorously  pursue  it.    It  is  Faith  that  gives  to  it  a  substantive  existence  in  the 
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mind's  apprehensions,  when  at  a  distance,  and  prompts  those  efforts  bj  which 
it  is  actually  apprehended. 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  in  which  the  power  of  Faith  in  relation  to 
our  Knowledge  is  to  be  regarded.  We  have  said  that  apart  from  Faith  Know- 
ledge has  no  power  to  influence  moral  agents.  Season  can  dissolve,  analyse, 
recompound  the  elements  of  Knowledge ;  but  Reason,  with  all  its  magic  in- 
fluence, can  communicate  no  control  to  them  over  man*s  life.  Here  Reason  is 
utterly  impotent,  and  leaves  the  accumulated  elements  of  knowledge  lying 
powerless  m  mere  concreted  masses  in  man^s  brain  under  the  form  of  what  we 
call  "  notions."  It  is  Faith  alone  that  can  give  vitality  to  Knowledge,  bring 
it  to  bear  ujpon  the  heart,  endow  it  with  living  energy,  and  convert  it  into  real 
practical  wisdom.  Without  Faith,  Knowledge  congeals  into  so  much  beautiful 
frostwork, — ethics  crumble  into  casuistry^ — philosophy  turns  into  the  tourna- 
ment of  sophistry, — and  piety  into  soulless  ceremony.  In  a  word,  it  is  Faith 
alone  that  can  change  Theology  into  Beligion, — From  Truth's  Confiiets  and 
Truth's  Triumphs. 


Swfe- 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  HARTLEY,  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
FIRST  CIRCUIT. 


Thb  birthplace  of  our  departed 
friend  was  somewhere  on  the  York- 
shire side  of  the  Clitheroe  Circuit,  in  or 
about  the  year  1817.  He  was  fa- 
voured with  that  incalculable  mercy, 
a  Grod-fearing  and  praying  mother,  to 
whose  prayers  and  counsels  he  was 
wont  to  attribute  his  conversion  to 
God.  It  appears  that  in  his  youthful 
days  he  was  characterised  by  a  mirth- 
ful and  mischievous  disposition;  as 
the  result  of  early  training  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  freauenting  a  place  of 
worship  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of 
taking  his  place  on  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit,  where  he  would  endeavour  by 
^imaces  and  the  performance  of  an- 
tics to  disturb  the  gravity  of  the  less 
sober  part  of  the  congregation,  a  prac- 
tice wliich  secured  for  him  the  cogno- 
men of  •*  Jack-o*-th' -pulpit  stairs." 
What  immediate  influence  tne  ministry 
of  the  word  of  life  had  upon  him,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but 
he  grew  up  a  careless,  and,  as  far  as 
eternal  things  were  concerned,  an  un- 
decided youn^  man. 

We  find  him  next  on  the  holy  and 
peaceful  Sabbath,  spending  its  hal- 
lowed and  gladsome  hours  in  going 
his  own  ways,  and  seeking  his  own 
pleasures.  Wandering  in  the  fields 
on  one  occasion  in  company  with  some 
others  of  a  similar  stamp,  he  was  ar- 
rested b]^  a  spectacle  which,  probably, 
he  had  witnessed  firequently,  but  it  had 


never  made  such  an  impression  on  him 
as  now ;  he  saw  at  some  little  distance 
his  father  and  mother  wending  their 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  to  their 
class  meeting.  The  thought  like 
lightning  flashed  across  his  mind, 
*^  Yonder  is  my  poor  father  and  mother 
going  to  their  meeting,  and  I  am 
wandering  here  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath r*  Now  was  manifested  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  **  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept"  instruction  of 
which  he  had  been  the  subject ;  he  was 
confounded  and  ashamed :  the  Eternal 
Spirit  used  this  circumstance  as  a 
means  of  awakening  him  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  value  of  his  soul, 
and  the  importance  of  eternal  things, 
and  from  that  time  altered  his  course. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
converted  to  God  and  began  to  preach, 
are  unknown  to  the  writer.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  preached  for  some  time 
m  the  Clitheroe  Circuit,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Preston,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned again  to  Clitheroe,  but  of  these 
events  no  particulars  are  attainable. 

When  he  came  into  the  Manchester 
First  Circuit  it  was  in  the  capacity  of 
farm  servant.  Residinir  at  Newton 
Heath,  and  being  remarkably  retiring 
in  bis  habits,  he  was  brought  but  very 
little  into  contact  with  his  brethren, 
the  local  preachers,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  been  in  the  circuit  a 
considerable  time  before  he  became 
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known  to  most  of  them.    In  his  dis- 
position he  was  modest  and  diffident, 
even  to  bashfuhiess ;  when  he  came 
amongst  us  he  sought  out  a  class  to 
which  he  joined  himself,  but  hinted 
nothing  about  being  a  local  preacher, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  oosed  out 
was  quite  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Going  with  his  leader  one  Sabbath  to 
Failsworth,  he  was  impelled  to  speak 
for  his  Master,  and  preached,  or  ex- 
horted, in  the  ooen  air.   On  their  wajr 
home  he  was  aavised  to  take  steps  for 
being  more  publicly  employed,  and 
further  inquiry  elicited  information 
respecting  his  evangelical  status.    At- 
tending   a    tea-meeting    at   Newton 
Heath  School,  he  was  induced  to  make 
some  remarks,  which  awakened  in  no 
amall  degree  die  curiosity  of  the  people 
as  to  who  Mr.  Hartley  was,  and  a  wish 
to  know  more  about  him.  He  seldom  or 
never  spoke  about  himself  as  a  preacher, 
and  if  his  wife  had  informed  any  in- 
quirers as  to  that  fact,  his  answer  was, 
•*  What  didst  thou  tell  them  for?      1 
can  preach  none ;  I  can  only  talk  a  bit.** 
His  regard  for  the    Sabbath  was 
most  exemplary,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
"  the  holy  of  the  Lord,"  and  would 
not  allow,  as  far  as  his  influence  went, 
any  unnecessary  and  avoidable  inter- 
ference with  it;  and  he  would  con- 
trive and  arrange  as  far  as  he  could  to 
prevent  the  occasion  of  it  in  others. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  weekly 
newspaper,  that  he  might  know  what 
was  taking  place  in  the  world ;  but  on 
the  Saturday  it  was  put  away,  and  on 
no  account  would  it  be  brought  out 
again  till  the  Sabbath  was  over.     A 
neighbour  would  on  some  occasions 
send  in  on  the  Sunday  to  borrow  it, 
and  though  he  was  good  natured  and 
most  obliging  in  his  disposition,  and 
studied  to  please  all  about  him,  yet  he 
had  learned   one    important    lesson, 
when  he  could  not  be  obliging  with- 
out injuring  his  own  conscience,  or 
placing  the  means  of  transgressing  in 
the  way  of  others,  he  could  give  a  posi- 
tive negative,  and  he  would  say,  ^  Not 
to-day;  on  Monday  he  may  have  it 
with  pleasure.**    An  illustrative  cir^ 
cumstance  came  under  the  writer's 
own  observation  during  the  last  year's 
hay  harvest :  the  weather  was  very  un- 
vourable,  and  he  had  a  good  quantity 
of  hay  in  such  a  state  of  dryness  on 
the  Saturday  that  with  very  little  ef- 
fort on  the  Sabbath  he  might  have 


had  it  so  protected  as  to  have  housed 
it  in  eood  condition.  One  of  the  men 
he  had  to  assist  him,  knowing  theproba- 
Inlity  of  wet,  offered  to  come  oo  the 
Sunday  to  help  him,  urging  he  ^  was 
sure  it  was  no  sin  in  the  nnsettled 
state  of  the  weather,  and  in  the  fa- 


vourable state  the  hay  waa  in,  to 
attend  to  it  on  the  da^  of  rest.**  Bui 
John  was  a  man  of  principle ;  only  lei 
him  be  convinced  that  a  thing  was 
right  on  the  one  hand,  or  wro^g  on 
the  other,  and  consequences  weighed 
not  with  him.  He  answeied  with  bis 
characteristic  firmness,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  stern  sev^ty,  "  If  it's  all 
washed  down  that  cat,''  pointing  to 
the  canal,  ^  Td  not  put  out  my  hand 
to  stop  it."  The  Bible  says,  ^  neither 
in  earing  nor  in  harvest^"  and  that 
was  enough  for  him. 

The  Bible  was  to  him  the  *^Book  oi 
books;'*  besides  it,h]s  reading  was  limit- 
ed ;  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  The  Sunday 
at  Home,  and  the  Local  Preacher's 
Magazine  formed  the  ereater  part  of 
his  Sunday  readings,  ae  had  a  small 
shelf  in  the  corner  of  his  arm  chair, 
where  he  kept  a  small  Bible  which, 
whenever  he  sat  a  few  minutes,  was 
sure  to  be  consulted.    Its  appearance 
indicates  the  frequency  of  its  use.    It 
may  be  sud  he  was  a  man  of  one  book, 
and  this  gave  an  edge  and  force  to  his 
preaching  which  could  not  but  be  felt. 
It  was  evident  that  he  possessed  no 
great  educational  advantages,  his  ad- 
dress was  marked  by  many  provincial- 
isms, which  to  the  captious  and  fasti- 
dious might  appear  rude  and  uncouth ; 
the  ardour  of  his  manner  evidenced 
tiiat  he  felt  his  subjects,  he  spoke  with 
peculiar  power  and  emphasis;  possess- 
ing  a  stronff  mind,  he  gave  utterance 
to  nothing  frivolous  or  trifling,  there 
was  something   on.  which  the   soul 
could  feed,  though  it  was  unadorned 
with  rhetorical  embellishments,  or  des- 
titute of  artifices  of  manner  or  lan- 
O^e.    He  assumed  nothing  which 
id  not  possess,  and  his  auditory 
hung  upon  nis  words  with  profound 
attention,  pleasure,  and  profit.    His 
preaching  was  highly  experimental! 
for  he  applied  his  subject  as  he  pro- 
ceeded.   He  never  "presumed"  for- 
mally to  divide  a  text;  and  he  was  so 
extremely  diffident  of  his  abilities  as  a 
preacher,  that  to  the  writer,  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  his^  private  friendship* 
heortcn  spoke  of  giving  up,  "as  hews* 
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of  no  uae.'^  In  his  preparations  for 
the^  pulpit  he  seems  to  na^e  trusted 
entirely  to  his  memory,  as  it  is  not 
known  that  he  wrote  anything.  It 
was  his  custom  before  he  had  to  preach 
to  retire  with  his  Bible  and  hymn 
book,  and  on  his  knees  seek  a  prepa* 
ration  for  the  great  work  in  which  he 
was  about  to  engage.  In  attention  to 
his  preaching  appointments  he  was 
conscientious,  ana  being  awkwardly 
situated  in  respect  to  morning  ap- 
pointments (being  a  dairyman)  it  was 
a  source  of  great  dtsQuietude.  On  some 
occasions,  when  he  Drought  milk  to 
town,  he  carried  his  Sabbath  coat  in 
an  handkerchief,  and  sending  the  cart 
home,  went  directly  ^*  about  his  Mas- 
ter's business.** 

He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
that  precept  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
"  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  For 
this  purpose  he  would  retire  several 
times  in  a  day,  which  told  obviously 
on  his  rich  and  deep  experience ;  the 
members  who  met  in  class  with  him 
invariablyexpected  an  extra  treat  when 
he  could  get  amongst  them,  which  he 
could  not  do  every  week,  though  he 
made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  be 
present  as  frequently  as  possible.  His 
experience  was  characterised  by  ex- 
tremely humbling  views  of  himself; 
but  while  he  felt  and  spoke  of  himself 
as  nothing,  yet  confidence  in  his  God 
raised  him  into  hallowed  ecstacv ;  a 
sweet  serenity,  a  heavenly  joy,  mdi- 
cated  by  a  remarkable  cheerfulness  of 
disposition  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  painful  kind,  gave  evidence  that 
he  lived  above  the  world. 

Twice  a  day  he  assembled  his  house- 
hold for  the  purpose  of  supplicating 
the  ^  blessing  of  heaven  upon  them. 
While  thus  engaged  on  one  occasion 
a  man  far  advanced  in  life  went  to 
John  about  some  business,  and  finding 
him  in  this  hallowed  exercise  was  so 
impressed  with  what  he  saw  and  heard 
then,  or  in  connection  with  it,  that  he 
became  thoughtful  respecting  his  own 
state,  and  is  now  joined  to,  and  a  con- 
sistent member,  along  with  his  wife,  of 
the  same  class  in  which  our  late  friend 
met. 

His  sympathy  with  sufiering  huma- 
vity  was  practically  expressed  by  his 


self-denying  efforts  in  visiting  the 
sick;  a  duty  to  which  he  was  fre- 
quently called.  Undismayed  by  the 
pestilential  contagion,  or  the  offensive 
effluvia  of  the  abode  of  sickness  and 
death,  he  seemed  to  set  before  him  the 
word  of  his  Mastei^-**  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  dune  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me.**  In  many  instances  there  was 
good  reason  to  hope  that  he  was  in- 
strumental in  this  way  of  saving  souls 
from  destruction. 

We  have  said  he  was'  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, in  carrying  out  which  he  became 
a  staunch  pledged  teetotaler,  which 
he  maintained  unto  his  death.  His 
convictions  on  this  subject  led  him 
sometimes  so  ardently  to  denounce 
the  drinking  system  from  the  pulpit, 
that  in  the  Clitheroe  Circuit  he  occa- 
sionally had  to  stand  in  his  own  de- 
fence m  the  meetings  of  his  brethren, 
when  he  found  in  Mr.  Tabraham  a 
warm  friend. 

Possessed  of  a  strong  wiry  constitu- 
tion, which  was  kept  in  repair  by 
industry  (in  which  he  was  remarkable} 
and  temperance,  he  enjoyed  an  almost 
uninterrupted  flow  of  health  until 
within  eight  or  nine  days  of  his  death.  • 
His  wife  had  for  several  weeks  been 
laid  aside  with  slow  fever,  during 
which  time  he  had  watched  by  her 
with  the  warmest  solicitude  and  ten- 
derness, which  occasioned  the  loss  of 
his  accustomed  rest.  Having  to  be 
out  of  bed  by  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  sometimes  overlaid 
himself,  and  in  consequence  had  to 
hurry  about  his  business,  which  in- 
duced profuse  perspiration ;  and  get- 
ting saturated  with  wet  as  frequently 
as  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  a  con- 
siderable time  together,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  disease  which  terminated  his  use- 
ful life. 

On  Saturday,  December  2,  he  felt 
so  unwell,  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  to 
bed,  saying  he  should  be  better  in 
the  morning.  Having  an  appointment 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  said,  ^*  I  must  go 
to  Harpurhey  in  the  morning.** 
Morning  came,  but  bringing  no  im- 
provement, a  supply  was  got.  On 
Wednesday  he  gave  notice  for  the 
sick  gift.  When  visited  by  the  Branch 
Sick  Visitor,  there  appeared  no  ap- 
prehension of  immediate  danger.  He 
was  in  extreme  pain,  and  nnablc  to 
A  A  2 
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SBj  much,  but  the  report  of  his  state 
was  quite  satisfactorj.  As  the  symp- 
toms grew  more  portentous,  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  his  danger,  which 
he  received  calm  and  undismayed. 
During  his  affliction  he  prayed  much, 
and  on  Sunday,  December  10,  his 
supplications  were  changed  for  the 
song  of  the  redeemed,  leaving  to  be- 
wail his  loss  a  widow  and  five  chil- 
dren, and  a  memory  embalmed  and 
fragrant  with  good  works. 

He  eame  amongst  us  a  perfect 
stranger,  without  patronage ;  but,  by 
his  intrinsic  worth,  he  gained  the  es- 
teem of  the  entire  society  to  which  he  - 
belonged  to  a  degree,  perhaps,  without 
precedent.  When  his  death  was  an- 
nounced, the  consternation  was 
almost  overwhelming;  all  seemed  as 
if  they  had  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss.  Amid  sighs  and  smothered 
sobs,  it  passed  from  one  to  another, 
"  John  Hartley  is  dead  I " 

The  consistency  and  integrity  of 
his  character  also  won  for  him 
honour  and  respect  among  the  people 
of  the  worldy  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
highest  eulogium.  The  men  about 
us  are  more  acute  and  correct  judges 
of  consistency  than  we  are  generally 
disposed  to  admit:  hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  conduct  of  many 
professors  should  lay  them  open  to  the 
sneers  and  sarcasms  of  the  ungodly 
and  profane;  from  these  men,  who 
can  laugh  and  mock  at  the  inconsis- 
tent, the  exclamation  was,  ^'Foor 
Hartley  I  he  was  a  good  manP 

His  appreciation  of,  and  attach- 
ment to,  the  Association  was  heartfelt ; 
his  inquiries  about  its  progress  were 
frequent  and  earnest ;  and  when  in- 
formed of  our  difficulties,  he  would 
exclaim,  *'  What  can  they  object  to  ? 
Tm  surprised!'*  He  little  thought 
that  his  own  family  would  be  among 
the  first  in  this  locality  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
recompensed  in  their  gratitude  for  all 
the  frowns,  opposition,  and  coldnesSi 
we  have  had  to  encounter. 

March  5, 1855.  T.  Hallam. 

ACCOUNT  OF  ANN  WIFE  OP 
JAMES  WARD,  WESLEYAN 
LOCAL  PREACHER,  OF  STAN- 
NINGLEY,  BRAMLEY  CIR- 
CUIT. 
Ann  Wabd  was  bom  at  Brighouse, 

June  2nU,  1825 ;  her  parents,  David 


and  Elizabeth  Bottomley,  having  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  were  anxious  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord,  so  that  in  early  life 
she  was  the  subject  of  religious  im- 
pressions. Li  March,  1842,  when 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  Almighty 
was  pleased  graciously  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  in  Stanningley,  and  while  be- 
lievers were  quickened  and  edified, 
sinners  were  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  renewed  principles  and 
feelings.  Among  the  numoer  Ann 
Bottomley  was  convinced  of  her  con- 
dition as  a  sinner,  and  was  led  to  see 
her  need  of  an  interest  in  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  Under  the  influences 
of  the  Hol^  Spirit  she  was  enabled  to 
exercise  faith  in  the  sacrificial  death 
of  the  Redeemer.  She  felt  her  sins  to 
be  forgiven,  her  ffuilt  to  be  cancelled, 
and  being  justified  by  faith,  she  had 
peace  with  Grod  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

After  bein^  thus  brought  under  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  she  professed 
herself  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  felt 
the  force  and  importance  of  the  Sa^ 
viour*s  declaration,  **  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they,  seeing 
our  good  works,  may  glorify  your 
^ather  which  is  in  heaven.**  She  en- 
deavoured to  let  her  conversation  be 
as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
was  often  heard  to  say,  ^  O  that  I  may 

"  By  actions,  words,  and  tempers  show 

Inat  I  my  heavenly  Master  know, 

And  serve  with  heart  sinoere.** 

In  the  year  1848  she  was  manried, 
and  though  her  married  life  was  short, 
it  was  a  happy  one,  for  she  was  always 
the  same  constant,  unwavering,  faith- 
ful companion  and  friend. 

She  was  the  subject  of  repeated  and 
severe  attacks  of  bodily  affliction. 
Still  her  confidence  in  God  remained 
firm  and  nnshakened.  She  found  the 
truth  of  the  poet's  declaration — 

"  When  my  sorrows  most  increase, 
Then  Thy  stronaest  jovs  are  given ; 
Jeans  comes  with  my  oistreas. 
And  agony  Is  heaven.** 

On  one  occasion,  when  suffering 
most  acutely  under  great  pain  of 
body,  she  seemed  to  rise  above  it,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  said  to  her  hus- 
band, *' Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him*^  Reliant  always  on  the 
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SaTiour,  she  neyer  slirunk  from  suf- 
feriog,  or  doing  his  wilL 

^'  Bold  to  Uke  np,  fiim  to  saBtain, 
The  consecratod  cross." 

On  account  of  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances  which  arose  in  the  Wesleyan 
Society  a  few  ^ears  ago,  her  father 
suffered  expulsion  from  the  body; 
and  having  met  in  his  class  before, 
she  continued  to  do  so  still,  maintaining 
her  int^;rit J  and  exempli^ing  the  epc- 
cellence  of  religion  in  her  life  and  con- 
versation. On  Sunday,  June  10th, 
1855,  she  attended  the  house  of  God 
for  the  l|tftdme,and  was  much  edified 
by  the  word  of  truth  as  it  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  Rev.  T.  Yasey.  On  the 
Friday  following  she  was  attacked 
with  rheumatic  fever,  of  which  disease 
she  had  repeatedly  been  the  subject. 
Her  sufferings  were  most  acute,  yet 
her  confidence  in  the  Saviour  was 
firm,  so  that  she  said,  '*  I  always  find 
Him  the  most  precious  when  cast  into 
the  furnace.'*  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd,  it  was  evident  that  death 
had  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  her,  and 
that  she  was  about  to  put  off*  her 
earthly  tabernacle.  She  was  herself 
conscious  of  her  condition,  and  was 
heard  to  say,  **I   feel  my  Heavenly 


Father  is  about  to  take  me  home,** 
and  in  the  prospect  of  death  a  sweet 
smile  sat  upon  her  countenance.  She 
said,  "  The  Lord  is  mv  light  and  my 
salvation,  whom  shall  1  fear?  the  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom 
shall  I  be  afraid  ?**  in  this  tranquil 
state  of  mind  she  continued  until 
twelve  o'clock  the  same  night,  when 
the  wearv  wheels  of  life  stood  still, 
and  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  aged  30 
years — a  shock  ofcorn,  early  but  fully 
ripe,  cut  gently  down,  and  safely, 
calmly,  and  peacefully  housed  in  the 
heavenly  gamer.  Now  she  stands 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  *Hhe 
streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of 
our  God;" 

^*  Where,  'midst  the  glow  of  an  unchanging 
*Miaflt  scenes  of  beauty  veiled  f^m  mortal 

Whue  light  and  glory  firom  the  eternal 

throne, 
Through  heaven's  wide  realm  that  stream 

flows  gently  on, 
Mingling,  perchance,  its  mnrmurs  with 

the  song 
That  barets   triumphant  fix>m  the  im* 

mortal  throng. 
Mav  it  be  ours,  when  life's  dark  day  is 

oW, 
To  lorn  her  ransomed  spirit  on  the  blissful 

shore." 

J.  W. 


$mm  wah  Jiteratna 


NOTICES  FOB  SEPTEMBER,  1855. 

BT   O.  O. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of 
the  sciences  has,  in  all  ages,  oeen 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  happy  of  human  occupations,  and 
the  name  of  philosopher,  or  lover  of 
wisdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead 
such  a  life.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  a  man  should  do 
nothing  else  than  study  known  truths, 
and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn  this 
high  title.  Some  of  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers, in  all  ages,  have  been  en« 
gaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life ; 
and  he  who,  in  whatever  station  his 
lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the  refined 
and  elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge 
to  the  low  gratification  of  the  senses, 
richly  deserves  the  name  of  philo- 
sopher. 


There  is  a  positive  gratification 
resulting  from  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  If  it  be  a  pleasure  to 
gratify  curiosity — to  know  what  we 
were  ignorant  of— to  have  our  feelings 
of  wonder  called  forth,  how  pure  a 
delight  of  this  \ind  does  natural 
science  hold  out  to  its  students  I  But 
the  highest  of  all  our  gratifications  in 
the  study  of  science  is,  that  we  are 
raised  by  it  to  an  understanding  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
which  the  Creator  has  displayed  in  all 
his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in 
any  direction  without  perceiving  the 
most  extraordinary  traces  of  design ; 
and  the  skill  everywhere  conspicuous 
is  calculated  in  so  vast  a  proportion 
of  instances  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  living  creatures,  and  especially  of 
ourselves,  that  we  can  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  concluding,  that  if  we  knew  the 
whole  scheme  <m  Plrovidence,  every 
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part  would  appear  to  be  in  harmonj 
with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  most 
cunsaling  inference,  the  delisht  is  in- 
expressible of  being  able  to  follow,  as 
it  were,  with  our  eyes,  the  marvellous 
works  of  the  great  Architect  of  nature^ 
and  to  trace  the  unbounded  power 
and  exquisite  skill  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in 
the  mightiest  parts  of  his  system.-^ 
Brougham. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st,  at  Green- 
wich or  London,  at  thirteen  minutes 
past  five,  and  sets  at  fourteen  minutes 
before  seven.  On  the  16th  he  rises  at 
thirty-seven  minutes  after  five,  and 
sets  at  twelve  minutes  after  six.  On 
the  30th  he  rises  at  one  minute  before 
six,  and  sets  at  nineteen  minutes  be- 
fore six.  The  length  of  the  day  de- 
creases during  the  month  one  hour 
and  fifty-one  minutes,  and  the  8un*s 
altitude  when  on  the  meridian  declines 
at  the  same  time  more  than  eleven 
degrees.  On  the  15th  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is 
700,000  miles  less  than  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  sun  crosses  the  eauator 
on  the  23rd,  at  one  minute  before 
three  in  the  afternoon;  at  the  same 
time  he  passes  from  the  sign  Virgo 
into  that  of  Libra;  autumn  com- 
mences, and  day  and  night  are  equal 
all  over  the  world,  the  sun  then  rising 
and  setting  due  east  and  west. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  11th,  at 
eight  minutes  before  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  full  on  the  25th,  at 
twenty-six  minutes  past  nine  at  night. 
On  the  2nd  she  rises  at  eleven  minutes 
after  nine  at  nisht,  and  on  the  9th  not 
uiktil  nearly  three  in  the  morning. 
On  the  16th  she  sets  at  twelve  minutes 
before  eight  in  the  evening;  on  the 
2drd  she  shines  until  nearly  two  in 
the  morning,  and  on  the  30th  shines 
all  night  after  eight  o'clock. 

Mercury  is  invisible. 

Venu$  will  also  soon  be  beyond 
observation — lost  in  the  sun's  efi'ul- 
gence.  She  sets  only  twenty-five 
minutes  after  the  sun  on  the  1st;  on  the 
11th  at  the  same  time,  and  before  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
being  unfavourably  situated  for  ob- 
servation  both  morning  and  night. 

Mara  rises  at  half-past  one  in  the 
morning  on  the  1st,  and  only  twelve 
minutes  earlier  on  the  30th. 


Jupiter  shineff  brilliantly  in  the 
evening  sky,  his  track  being  from 
£.S.£.  to  W.S.Vy.,  and  his  altitude 
when  on  the  meridian  being  twenty- 
four  degrees.  Rising  a  little  before 
sunset,  he  becomes  very  oonspicaous 
as  soon  as  the  evening  shade  doees 
upon  us.  He  will  be  a  beauiifal 
object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
moon  on  the  23rd. 

Saturn  is  again  coming  under  ob* 
servation  in  the  evening.  He  rises  on 
the  3rd  at  five  minutes  before  eleven, 
and  on  the  30th  about  a  quarter  past 
nine  at  night. 

UranuB  rises  on  the  1st  at  seven 
minutes  before  nine,  and  on  the  30tk 
at  two  minutes  before  seven.  He  is 
in  Aries,  and  when  on  the  meridian  is 
more  thfm  fifly*<six  degrees  above  the 
horizon. 
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nT   8.   HBRBM AN. 

*'  Summer  ebtw— esch  day  that  follows 
Is  a  reflux  ftom  on  high, 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hoUows 
Where  the  frosts  uf  wmter  lie. 

"  He  who  governs  the  creation, 
In  his  providence  assiCTed 
Such  a  gradual  dedination 
>     To  the  life  of  human  kind. " 

Th£  declining  and  variable  tempera- 
ture, the  heavy  dews,  the  diminished 
eyaooration,  the  ripening  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  fruit,  the  congregation  and 
removal  of  birds,  the  gathering  in  of 
the  corn,  and  the  changing  colours  of 
the  leaves  of  forest  tr^  all  indicate 
that  we  are  fast  i^proaching  to  a 
season  of  cold  and  comparative  rest  to 
vegetation.  Plants  in  bloom  at  this 
season  are  too  numerous  and  varied 
even  to  admit  of  the  most  meagre 
sketch  being  given.  Fungi  abound, 
and  oflen  exhibit  the  richest  colour- 
ing. TrAYeiWB  joy  (clemeOiMvitclba J 
blossoms  in  almost  every  hedge  in  the 
southern  and  midland  counties  of  ovr 
country ;  the  grass  of  Parnassus  and 
stinking  horehound  are  also  flowering. 
The  catkins  of  the  hajsel  and  birch  are 
formed  towards  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  common  ivy,  common  laurel* 
and  the  furxe,  are  idl  now  flower 
ing.  The  leaves  of  sycamore,  birch, 
lime,  mountain  ash  and  elm»  change 
colour  previous  to  falling;  hips,  haws. 
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And  nuts  now  ripen.  The  meadow- 
sweet and  dropwort  are  to  be  met 
with  in  ever/  moist  meadow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ditches  and 
ges.     Several  species  of  wild  rose 


the  apple>bearing,  the  downj-leav 
the  one-stjled,  and  white  dog.  The 
cloud-berrjy  found  on  high  hills,  now 
ripens  its  nice  Arnit — ^mucn  superior  to 
Uackberri^  for  preserving.  The  two 
species  of  septfoii,  or  tormentil  root, 
tne  wild  tansy,  the  silvery  cinquefoil, 
several  species  of  sunrose,  meadow 
rae,  pheasant*s  eye,  cat*mint«  and  the 
bergamot  mint,  are  all  now  common 
enough,  and 

'*  There  are  notes  of  Joy  from  the  robin  and 
wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swaUows  throughoat 
all  the  sky; 
The  soinrrel  runs  merrily  np  to  hSs  den, 
Ana  the  wild  bee  goes  hamming  cheer- 
luUy  by." 

Early  in  the  month  young  gold- 
finches and  linnets  congregate  pre* 
parAtory  to  winter.  Swallows  and 
martins  sing  and  assemble  on  the  hous- 
topa  previous  to  migration ;  common 
owls  boot  every  evening ;  ring-onsels 
leave  their  solitary  situations,  on  moors 
and  commons,  and  may  be  now  seen 
in  plantations  and  wardens;  wood- 
larks  sinjr  either  percned  in  a  tree  or 
soaring  in  the  air.  Starlings  fly  in 
flocks,  and  are  chiefly  in  company 
wi  th  rooks.  Most  of  our  summer  oir<U 
are  either  gone  or  are  preparing  for 
migration,  and  others,  as  the  fieldfare, 
redwing,  woodcock,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  birds  from  the  north,  arrive  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month. 

Mason  wasps  and  bees  excavate 
holes  during  the  early  part  of  this 
month  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs; 
the  mouths  of  these  holes  they  after- 
wards close  up  to  preserve  their  ofl*- 
sprins  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies  until  the  following  spring,  at 
which  period  the  young  bees  come  out 
of  their  little  cells  in  a  perfect  sute ; 
this  business,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  September,  but  in  July  and  Au- 
gust tnese  processes  are  carrying  on. 
The  saffron  butterfly  now  appears. 
Caterpillars  of  the  death^s-head  moth 
may  oe  found  occasionally  feeding 
upon  the  potatoes ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  size,  being  sometimes  five 
inches  long,  and  furnished  with  horns 
and  taiL     The  webs  of  the  gossamer 


spider,  the  manner  of  producing  which 
has  been  the  subject  or  so  much  curious 
disquiaition  and  controversy,  may  now 
be  seen,  particularly  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing after  a  fog,  covering  the  fields, 
hedges,  bushes,  and  pathways  in  all 
directions,  studded  with  minute  spark- 
ling drops  of  dew,  and  appearing  like 
strings  of  small  pearls. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  now  much  reduced,  although  there  is 
frequently  some  beautiful  weather  dur- 
ing this  month;  but  all  nature  shows  that 
the  year's  circuit  is  fast  approaching 
a  close — fit  emblem  of  the  journey  of 
life. 

^ices  of  Iftb  §o0lui. 

LectareB  delivered  before  the  Tonng  Men*8 
ChristiAn  Associatioo,  in  Exeter  Hall, 
from  November,  1854,  to  February,  1855. 
London :  Nisbet  and  Ca,  and  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co. 

The  series  of  volumes  of  which  this  is 
the  latest  published,  forms  a  valuable 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  eountry.  The  six 
volumes  now  before  the  public  would  be 
a  perfect  treasure  to  a  young  man  iust 
be^innin^  life.  Many  of  the  most  talen- 
ted and  eloquent  of  our  divines  are  here 
brouffht  together  to  discourse  on  phi- 
losophy, science,  literature,  and  religion, 
and  together,  as  well  as  independently 
of  each  other,  contribute  a  body  of 
sound  scriptursd  and  moral  teaching  that 
proves  the  essential  oneness  of  their 
spirit  and  creed.  We  are  glad  to  see 
It :  it  is  a  cheering  fact  in  this  time  of 
division  and  spiritual  indifference. 

Few  social  institutions  are  more  really 
beneficial  in  their  operations  than  the 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association.  It 
b  a  happy  thing  for  this  country  that, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  sustained 
in  a  state  of  great  efficiency,  and  that 
it  continues  to  enlarge  its  borders,  and 
extend  its  branches  on  every  hand. 

Life's  Phantoms,  and  other  Poems,  chiefly 
Devotional  and  Paraphrastical.  By 
Stuart  Alexander,  anther  of  *'  Saul,  King 
of  Israel."  Glasgow  and  London :  Wm. 
Collins. 

Wb  have  sought  through  this  volume 
in  vain  for  evidences  of  genuine  poetic 
talent, — from  title  to  imprint  it  is  one 
flowerless  waste,  one  dreary  desert. 
The  only  consideration  that  saves  it 
from  utter  condemnation  is,  that  it  is 
written  and  published  with  the  sincere 
desire  and  belief  that  it  is  "  calculated 
to  do  good,"  and  the  q»irit  of  piet/ 
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which  penrades  it,  may  therefore  render 
it  acceptable  to  some  minds.  This  is  its 
only  redeeming  characteristic  ;  for  eyen 
in  construction  it  is  destitute  of  the 
commonest  artbtic  polish  and  skill  At 
page  111  the  author  sings, — 

"Oh I  for  a  tongue,  for  fitting  lays 
To  sing  my  dear  Redeemer's  praise; 
And  waft  his  blessed  name  around, 
Till  eyery  heathen  heani  the  sound. 
But  ah  I  this  task,  this  work  diyine, 
Is  not  for  powers  so  mean  as  mine. 
My  skill  is  small,  my  strains  are  rude, 
And  all  I  haye  is  gratitude." 

We  give  him  credit  for  knowing  some- 
what of  the  extent  of  his  own  powers— a 
priyilege  not  eranted  to  eyery  poet.  It 
would  be  well,  howeyer,  if  all  poets 
were  as  humble,  as  pious,  and  as  grateful 
as  the  amiable  author,  who,  we  fear,  has 
wasted  many  precious  hours  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  yolume. 


Address  deliyered  at  the  Graye  of  the  late 
Mr.  HenxT  Althans,  by  the  Rey.  Alex. 
Fletcher,  D.D. ;  and  Funeral  Sermon  on 
his  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  StoveL 
With  a  Brief  Memoir.  London :  Sunday 
School  Union. 

A  HEAT  and  weU-conceived  memorial 
of  one  of  the  many  excellent  and  labo- 
rious servants  of  6od  whom  the  work  of 
Sabbath-schools  has  made  prominent  in 
the  church,  and  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  the  world.  Mr.  Althans  has 
liiboured  assiduously  in  ud  of  Sunday- 
schoob  ever  since  the  year  1811,  in 
which  year  he  commenced  his  active 
labours  as  a  teacher  in  Sion  Chapel, 
Whitechapel,  and  in  the  forty-four  years 
that  have  since  elapsed,  his  name  became 
widely  known  throughout  the  kingdom, 
especially  through  his  connection  with 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  pub- 
lication ot  many  valuable  productions  of 
his  pen  '^  devoted  to  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  young." 
The  '* Brief  Memoir"  faiU  to  satisfy, 
only  because  it  is  not  long  enough  to 
furnish  a  complete  biography  of  one 
whom  we  cannot  help  desiring  to  know 
better,  and  whose  life  presents  a  bright 
example  to  the  important  and  interestmg 
class  of  labourers  to  which  he  belonge<L 

Russia:  its  Plans  for  Conquering  Europe 
revealed;  with  a  proposition  to  annihi- 
late the  Czardora  In  six  months.  By  a 
Rusinian,  from  the  Banks  of  the  Boh. 
Second  Edition.    London:  R.Bulman. 

If  our  anonymous  author's  sources 
of  information  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
Csar  Nicholas  of  Muscovy  developed  his 
designs  for  the  extension  and  consolida- 
tion of  his  spiritaal  and  temporal  do- 


minion before  an  assembly  of    "about 
a    thousand  consecrated  desperadoes^' 
belong^g  to  the  Romish  and  Russian 
churches,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1834. 
Those  plans  in  the  first  place  embraced 
— amity  between  the  Pope  and  the  Csar, 
as  the  respective  heads  of  the  two  great 
Catholic  bodies  of    Christendom,    and 
entire  snpremaoy  of  each  in  his  own 
spiritual  dominion—the    Pope   in   the 
West,  the  Czar  in  the  East.     Secondly, 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  upon  all  the 
parties  called  to  join  in  promoUng  the 
movement,  so  that  it   snould   not  be 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  that  Ro- 
mish prelates  living  in  Russia  were  in 
league  with  the  Czar  in  his  projects  ; 
that  each  priest  and  hierarch  in  his  own 
sphere  should  propagate  the  movement, 
as  if  of  his  own  accord,  and  preach  that 
Qod  had  ordained  the  Emperor  to  be 
the  tole  Pontif  of  hi*  Church  on  this 
earth ;  and  that  missionaries  should  be 
sent  throughout  Prussia,  Austria,  Tur- 
key, Poland,  Silesia,  Hungary,  Greece, 
and  numerous   other    provinces—even 
to   the    Ionian8,'-to    make  proselytes. 
Thirdly,  when  ripe  for  it,  these  various 
races  werd  to  be  induced  to  petition  the 
Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  to 
incorporate  their  country  into  his  em- 
pire ;  and  then  annexation  was  to  begin 
with  Greece,  Otho  being  chased  away  to 
his  German  inheritance.     Then  Turkey 
and  Constantinople  were  to  be  claimed 
as    belon^g  to  the  ancient  Catholic 
empire;    England  excluded    from    the 
Euxine,  her   trade  with  Central  Asia 
ruined,    and    her    Indian    possessions 
threatened  by  the  subjugation  of  Cir- 
cassia,   Khiva,  and  Persia.     Fourthly, 
the  West  secured  by  the  seizure  of  ail 
the  Sdavonian  principalities  of  Austria, 
that  power  should  be  reduced  to  a  duke- 
dom,   and    Prussia   to    an    electorate. 
Fifthly,  300,000  Tartarians  and  600,000 
Sdavonians  would  drive  the  British  out 
of  India,  and  then  the  sword  should  rest 
in  its  scabbard  ;  there  being  but  one 
Catholic  church  and  one  Catholic  Em- 
peror in  the  East,  and   Rome  should 
Sivem    the   West  as  far  as  John  o' 
roat*s  house.  Sixthly,  as  an  indemnity 
to  the  Pope  for  yielding  his  supremacy 
in  the  East,  his  aggressions  in  tne  West 
should  be  fiLcilitated^the  armies  of  Russia 
being  employed  in  the  support  of  bis 
schemes  for  aggrandisement,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ProtesUnt  infidelity 
of  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  , 
and  Denmark. 

The  proposition  "  to  annihilate  the 
Czardom  in  six  months,"  is  made  in 
these  terms  : — "  Give  us  only  ten  thou- 
sand brave  men,  and  the  means  to 
gather  them  on  that  point  from  which 
we  choose  to  begin  our  operations,  and 
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we  will  promue  yoa^  under  forfeiture  of 
our  heaas,  that  in  six  months  afterwards 
not  a  Testige  shall  remain  of  the  Czar 
and  Czardom." 

Tliis  information  and  the  proposition 
of  the  author,  alike  eztraordioarv»  are 
given  along  with  some  remarkable  and 
pretentious  philological  didquisitions, 
the  whole  bemg  couched  in  rery  bad^ 
finglish,  written  in  a  bad  spirit. 

The  Leisure  Hour.  July  and  August 
The  Sunday  at  Home.  July  and  August. 
Thbss  spirited  publications  of  the  Re- 
ligions Tract  Society,  continue  to  be 
conducted  with  great  ability  and  judg- 
ment, furnishing  instruction  of  the  best 
kind,  and  entertainment  of  the  purest 
and  most  beneficial  character,  calculated 
to  occupy  profitably  the  spare  hours  of 
the  English  artisan  and  labourer.  Some 
of  the  articles  possess  high  literary  merit, 
and  it  is  erident  that  all  are  selected 
with  great  care  and  discretion.  As  fur- 
nishing capital  miscellaneous  reading  for 
youth  they  are  not  surpassed. 

The  Rag^  School  Union  Magazine,  and 
Our  Children's  Magazine.  London: 
Partridge,  Oakey,«  and  Co. 

Thbsb  are  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  The  first 
ought  to  go  regularly  into  the  hands  of 
all  whose  hearts  prompt  them  to  labour 
for  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  is  fraught 
with  lessons  and  facts  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  nature.  We  shall 
occasionally  and  gratefully  resort  to  its 
pages  for  extracts.  The  following  we 
take  from  the  July  number: — **  A  little 
boy,  who  for  some  time  attended  school, 
had  a  most  depraved  and  worthless 
mother.  Her  home  was  a  scene  of  dis- 
order and  misery.  Her  husband  and 
herself  often  foaght  like  dogs,  breaking 
and  destroringererything  in  the  wretched 
room;  and  so  ferocious  did  they  some- 
times become,  that  neither  would  giro 
up,  until,  bruised  and  bleeding,  they  had 
stripped  every  restige  of  clothing  from 
each  of  their  bodies;  then  they  would 
hide,  or  lie  in  bed,  until  the  neighbours 
procured  some  garments  for  them.  Such 
was  the  state  in  which  these  wretched 
creatures  were  liring,  when,  one  day,  this 


boy  said  to  his  teacher  that  his  mother 
wanted  to  see  her.  The  little  fellow 
added^*  She  wants  to  hear  about  Jesus 
Christ.  /  tell  her  about  Him,  but  it 
makes  her  cry  so,  and  then  she  kneels 
down  and  prays,  and  that  makes  her  cry 
more.'  The  teacher  was  greatly  aston- 
ished at  this  artless  statement,  for  the 
boy  had  always  appeared  hopelessly  dull, 
and  never  seemed  to  give  heed  to  any 
kind  of  instruction.  But  she  soon  called 
upon  the  mother,  and  found  her  just  as 
described  by  her  own  boy  ;  and  what  to 
her  was  more  surprising,  she  found  that 
the  mother*s  deep  convictions  of  sin  had 
been  produced  by  the  child  canyinghome, 
and  repeating  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
the  lessons  and  texts  he  had  learned  at 
schooL  The  wretched  woman  said 
'these  texts  were  like  knives  in  her 
heart; '  that  she  could  get  no  rest  at 
night  or  day,  for  the  remembrance  of 
her  past  life  seemed  to  rise  up  before  her. 
The  teacher  directed  her  to  the  great 
sin-bearer,  and  after  several  very  de- 
lightful interviews,  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  her  enjoy  peace  through  believing. 
The  whole  course  of  her  life  became 
changed.  'Old  things  passed  away,  all 
thiuf^  became  new.'  Her  once  wretched 
dwelling  became  a  Aoms,  where  order, 
peace,  and  love  prevailed.  She  attended 
the  worship  of  God  regularly,  often  ac' 
eompanied  bu  her  husband.  She  became 
a  tract  distributor  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  bore  with  meekness  and 
^  patience  the  scoiFs  and  jeers  with  which 
ner  godless  neighbours  often  assailed  her. 
She  had  never  been  taught  to  read,  but 
by  persevering  industry  she  learned  to 
read  the  truth  she  loved,  in  God*s  own 
Word.  She  has  now  been  a  most  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
for  several  years,  and  is  still  'pressing 
onward,'  striving  to  'adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  her  Saviour  in  all  things.' " 

"  Our  Children's  Magazine"  is  a  well- 
conducted  halfpenny  publication  for  the 
scholars,  with  illustrations,  a  little  science, 
a  little  scripture  topography,  a  little 
natural  history,  occasionally  a  tune,  with 
poetry,  facts,  biography,  anecdotes,  &c., 
and  always  on  the  cover  a  hymn  and  the 
month's  calendar.  A  pretty  and  cheap 
"ha'porth"  truly. 


Cemptrante. 


A    MAINE    LAW   WESLEYAN 
CONFERENCE. 
^  Dbab  SiBy—It  is  with  much  gratifica- 
tion I  have  learned  that  the  Rochester 


Wesleyan  Conference,  recently  assem- 
bled at    Williamson,    New    York,    re- 
solved : — 
**  That,  as  a  Conferenoe,  we  rejoice  at. 
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the  pft5sag:e  of  a  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Law  by  the  legislatare  of  our  State,  and 
pl«d|;e  our  hearty  co-operation  to  carry 
It  into  effect." 

I  triut  that  not  many  sessions  will 
elapse  ere  the  ^British  Conference" 
will  deem  it  to  be  their  duty  and  priri* 
le;;e  to  send  forth  to  the  world  their 
united  expressions  of  determination  not 
only  to  co-operate  when  the  **  Mam§ 
Law**  shall  hare  become  the  law  of 
Great  Britain,  but  to  use  its  powerful 
influence  in  hastening  on  this  much-to- 
be-desired  consummation,  which,  judging 
from  the  rapid  progress  making  by  the 
"  Alliance,'*  and  the  alarm  manifested  in 
the  camp  of  the  drinksellers,  is  not  so 
far  distant  as  the  friends  of  the  beer* 
barrel  and  decanter  would  lead  us  to 


J.  HAxniire. 

MONEY  BETTER  THAN  BEER. 

Thbbk  is'  no  class  of  persons  who 
seem  at  present  more  unwilling  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors  than  farmers  in 
general.  Fond  of  their  pipe  and  iug, 
and  accustomed  to  a  glass  orer  a  bar- 
gain, few  men  seem  more  wedded  td 
the  drinking  customs  of  our  country, 
whilst  they  think  little  of  the  sin  and 
misery  they  occasion.  But  if  masters 
will  not  leavu  off  taking  intoxicating 
liquors  themselves,  we  would  seriously 
entreat  them  not  to  encourage  them  in 
others.  For  how  can  they  complain  of 
the  drunkenness  of  their  serrants,  or 
that  the  poor  rate  is  so  high,  whilst  they 
themselres  are  the  great  promoters  of 
drunkenness,  by  giving  beer  Instead  of 
money  ?  It  would  be  bitter  for  the  far- 
mer, and  better  for  his  servants  and 
labourers,  if  he  gave  them  money  instead 
of  beer,  for  they  are  but  few  who  would 
spend  their  own  money  in  the  purchase 
of  beer ;  whereas,  many  would  be  glad 
to  take  their  money  home  to  purchase 
things  which  their  weekly  wages  cannot 
supply,  and  by  so  doing  a  great  deal  of 
poverty  and  immorality  would  be  pre- 
sented. The  beer,  in  the  hay  or  corn- 
field, is  often  the  cause  of  discontent, 
even  when  it  does  not  lead,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case,  to  drunkenness  and 
quarrelling.  Besides,  much  of  the 
swearing,  the  "jesting.**  the  ''foolish 
talking,'*  and  ''the  fllthy  conversation 
of  the  wicked,"  whilst  reaping  the 
bounties  of  God's  providence,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  custom  of  sending  beer 
into  the  field,  of  which  too  many  think 
they  can  never  drink  enough,  when  they 
can  but  have  it  for  nothing. 

For  many  years  the  writer  used  to 
Mnd  beer  Into  his  hay-field,  and  was  at 


that  time  often  annoyed  by  tli«  mmblSng 
and  dissatisfaction  which  too  frequently 
prevailed  ;  and  still  more  by  the  rude 
and  insubordinate  speeches  which  were 
sent  to  his  house,  such  as  **  TeU  the 
mistress  she  went  to  the  wrong  barrel  *' 
— *^  Tell  her  to  send  more  ale,  and  less 
small  beer," — speeches  that  are  thought 
very  witty  and  clever  by  a  set  of  igno- 
rant laboureiB,  whilst  they  teod  to 
destroy  that  respect  to  their  employers 
which  forms  the  basb  of  society  and  of 
good  order. 

B  V  giving  mqney,  no  time  Is  loft  in 
drinking,  or  by  the  ^jfiets  of  drinking ; 
and  there  will  be  more  quietness,  indus- 
try, aoMl  contentment  in  a  Add  where 
tlie  men  and  women  each  receive  money 
for  beer,  than  in  the  field  where  they 
receive  beer  for  money.  And  if|  when 
the  weather  is  hot,  and  they  are  busy 
carrying,  a  few  cans  of  tea  or  ooffSse^ 
and  some  bread  and  butter  or  cheese^ 
are  kindly  sent  into  the  field,  all  are 
pleased  at  receiving  what  they  have  no 
cUiim  to,  and  the  young  men  will  be 
found  to  relish  their  tea  quite  as  much  as 
the  old  women,  and  all  will  go  to  work 
greatly  refreshed. 

Let  no  one  now  tHmk  for  a  moment 
that  hb  men  will  work  the  less,  beeanse 
they  have  not  beer.  The  more  men 
drink,  the  more  they  thirst  and  perspire^ 
and  the  less  appetite  they  have  for  that 
solid  food  which  is  alone  capable  of 
nourishing  and  supporting  the  human 
^  frame. 

The  American  farmer,  who  is  often 
oblig^  to  work  with  his  labourers^  sel- 
dom takes  into  the  field  anything  but  his 
own  can  of  water,  or  treacle  (called  by 
them  molasses)  and  water  with  a  little 
ground  ginger  added — ^though  working 
under  the  ravs  of  a  heat  far  more  oppres- 
sive than  is  felt  in  our  country. 

In  our  own  country  it  has  been  proved 
again  and  again,  that  total  abstainers 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  can  do 
more  work  than  the  men  that  drink 
them.  For  a  man  to  drink  ale,  whan  his 
blood  is  already  too  much  heated  by 
labour,  is  Uke  adding  fuel  to  fire.  Not 
only  have  total  abstainers  been  known 
to  do  more  work,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest  they  have  been  found  to  have 
lost  less  flesh  when  weighed  agfdnst  those 
who  had  drunk  intoxicating  fiquors.  At 
Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  a  teetotaler  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  cut  down  an 
acre  and  three  quarters  of  barley  n 
day. 

We  can  give  the  following  testimony 
from  Leut-Colonel  Baker,  of  Clare,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk^  in  proof  thst 
money  is  better  than  beer  : — 

« J.  B.,  of  Haverhill,  harvested  with 
me  this  season  upon  total  abstinencs 
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prineiplas,  his  only  drink  being  ooAm 
and  toast  and  water.  It  was  remarked 
that  thoogk  the  harrest  was  particularly 
trying  from  extreme  heat,  and  without  a 
single  day*8  intermission  from  wet 
weather,  he  did  his  work  more  freely 
than  the  other  men,  walking  home  to  his 
fiunily  eight  miles  erery  Saturday,  and 
returning  to  his  work  before  daylight  on 
Monday.  The  exertion  is  revered 
more  atriking  from  his  being  a  slight 
made  man,  rather  below  the  micuUe 
stature,  and  except  at  hardest  wholly 
unused  to  field  labour.  lie  receiyed  at 
the  close  of  the  harrest,  and  carried 
home  to  his  wife^  thirtT-fire  shillings, 
the  usual  amount  of  malt  money  whtoh 
his  fellow-labourers  had  drunk  under 
the  delusion  that  it  increased  and  im- 
proTcd  their  bodily  strength.'* 

Mr.  Andrews,  a  farmer  of  Dunmow, 
in  Essex,  baring  finished  his  harvest 
with  twenty  men  in  his  employ,  who 
did  not  drink  a  glass  of  beer  or  any 
other  intoxicating  liquor  during  the 
engagement,  bears  the  following  tes- 
timony to  the  principles  of  total  absti- 
nence :— 

''The  men  appeared  to  hare  suffered 
little  from  fktigue  or  the  late  sultry 
weather  ;  the  whole  of  their  labour  was 
performed  with  a  universal  friendly 
fevling  towards  each  other,  and  a  bad 
word  was  not  heard  to  escape  their  lips. 
I  believe  they  all  did  their  work  with 
more  ease  and  comfort  to  themselves 
than  under  the  drinking  system.  I  like- 
wise feel  satisfied  that  they  did  quite  as 
much  work  as  they  used  to  do,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  were  much  quieter,  and 
their  conversation  and  behaviour  a  great 
deal  more  pleasant  and  becoming.'*-^ 
CMmtford  Chranide. 

In  a  tract  published  by  the  Midland 
Temperance  Association,  is  the  following 
statement  from  J.  J.,  labourer  of  Clipston, 
Northamptonshire.  *'  By  the  blessing  of 
God  I  have  done  the  chief  part  of  my 
work  for  the  past  four  years  without 
any  intoxicating  drink,  and  for  the  last 
nineteen  mont&  have  been  a  total  ab- 
stainer. Instead  of  beer  my  master 
pays  me  £1  Jor  the  harvest  month,  and 
for  grass  mowing,  one  ahiUing  per  acre 
extra,  I  am  thankfiil  to  say  I  never 
enjoyed  better  health,  or  did  my  work 
with  so  much  ease  and  comfort." 

Many  more  testimonies  to  this  effect 
might  be  added,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ignorance  will  give  place  to  know- 
ledge, and  truth  to  error,  and  that  the 
practice  will  be  universally  adopted  of 
giving  money  instead  of  beer,  which  is 
so  much  more  satisfactory  and  beneficial 
to  the  master  as  well  as  the  servant. 
Why  tempt  men  to  drink  ?  Why  foster 
that  loTe  of  drink  which  is  the  cause  of 


BO  much  poverty  and  crime  ?  Why  not 
give  your  labourers  an  opportunity  of 
providing  better  for  thev  families? 
Why  not  encourage  them  to  be  sober  for 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  yours  f 
Give  them  money  instead  of  beer,  and 
then  you  can  never  be  reproached  with 
their  'drunkenness.  But,  m  giving  them 
money,  be  sure  that  you  give  them  '^that 
which  is  just  and  equu,"  and  if  the 
scale  is  to  turn  either  way,  let  it  turn  in 
favour  of  the  poor 'man  and  his  family. 
8ome  persona  give  the  men  lOd.  a  day 
for  beer,  and  the  women  5d.,  but  the 
writer  has  given  a  shilUng  to  the  men, 
and  sixpence  to  the  women,  and  has 
found  an  advantage  in  so  doinj;,  besides 
the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  that 
he  has  done  to  them  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  and  that  whilst  himself  anxious  for 
their  sobriety  and  well-doing,  he  has  put 
no  temptation  in  their  way  oiP  becoming 
drunkards. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  Is  not 
far  distant,  when  all  our  servants  will  be 
hired  on  total  abstinence  principles,  and 
additional  wages  ffiven  to  each  in  lieu  of 
beer.  Let  but  this  principle  be  adopted, 
and  our  servants  will  be  able  to  make 
greater  deposits  in  the  saringt  bank,  and 
u>  provide  against  a  rainy  day.  It  Is 
easy  to  calculate  what  each  servant 
costs,  and  let  that  amount  be  eiven  in 
money,  and  all  temptation  to  drinking 
be  taken  away.  Masters  provide  ale  and 
beer  for  their  servants — ^keep  ysg  the 
custoni  of  drinking  in  their  own  nouses 
^-and  then  wonder  that  they  have  not 
sober,  steady  servants,  and  that  there  is 
often  so  much  noisy  and  boisterous  mirth 
in  the  kitchen  ;  whereas  much  of  the 
blame  falls  upon  themselves,  by  not  ap- 
plying the  remedy  each  has  in  his  own 
power,  namely,  of  giving  money  instead 
of  beer. 

Drinking  should  form  no  part  of  our 
occasional  payments.  If  a  man  has  done 
a  job  of  worlc,  or  gone  on  an  errand, 
which  is  only  worth  three  pence,  then 
give  him  three  pence ;  but  do  not  ask  him 
to  have  a  pint  of  ale,  which  he  knows  be 
must  either  drink  or  have  nothing  for  his 
services.  Do  not  pay  him  with  that  which 
is  worse  than  nothing,  and  which  may 
create  such  a  desire  for  more,  as  may 
cause  him  to  go  to  the  public-house  and 
get  drunk. 

The  practice  of  shopkeepers,  also,  in 
treating  a  good  customer  with  wine  or 
beer,  is  well  exposed  and  iustW  con- 
demned in  a  letter  by  Chancellor  Kaikes, 
addressed  to  the  Chester  Christian  Tem- 
perance Society— a  letter  which  shop- 
Keepers  will  do  well  to  read,  ^  and  who 
have,  perhaps,  from  inconsideration, 
adopted  a  practice  which  Is  often  an 
injury  to  the  customer,  and  which  can  be 
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no  credit  to  the  honourable  and  fair 
dealing  tradesman,  who  has  never  anj 
occasion  to  make  to  a  customer  such  a 
retnm  of  his  profits. 

Many  persons  fbotishlj  plead  for  old 
customs,  but  the  question  should  be,  not 
whether  a  custom  is  old,  but  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad  ;  and  if  bad,  whether  it 
may  not  be  changed  for  a  better.  There 
is  a  spread  of  light  and  knowledge  with 
reg^arid  to  those  drinking  customs  with 
which  we  have  been  too  lon^  familiar, 
and  we  hear  principles  tangnt,  main- 


tained, and  publicly  advocated,  which  our 
fathers  never  thought  of. 

Much  is  doing  to  better  the  oonditiori 
of  the  labouring  poor,  but  till  they  are 
brought  to  keep  away  from  public- 
houses,  it  is  feared,  but  little  good  wlU 
result.  In  order,  then,  to  encourage 
industry  and  sobriety,  give  your  aerrants 
of  every  description,  money  instead  of 
beer,  for  this  is  the  experience  of  masters 
and  servants  who  have  made  the  trial, 
that  MoirBT  IS  bkttsb  than  bbbb.— 
Jptwich  Temp^anee  Tractt, 
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THE  FIRST  KIND  WORD. 

*'Wu  your  lesson  difficult,"  kindly 
inquired  a  young  teacher  of  a  ragged 
and  uncouth-looking  lad  of  about  ten 
yean,  who  was  one  of  a  class  which  had 
just  finished  the  recitation — "  Was  your 
lesson  difficult,  my  bov  ?  " 

The  boy  thus  addressed  raised  his 
large  gray  eyes  with  an  inquiring  look,  as 
if  to  satisfy  himself  that  words  breathed 
in  so  sweet  a  tone  were  intended  for  him ; 
but  as  he  met  his  teacher's  gentle  gaze 
they  feU,  and  drooping  his  head,  he  fore- 
bore  to  reply.  His  teacher,  perceiving 
he  felt  the  rebuke,  and  deeming  it  suf- 
ficienty  said  no  more,  and  dismissed  the 
class. 

This  lady  Johnny  by  name,  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  both  of  whom  were 
habituated  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits^ 
and,  of  course,  grossly  neglected  their 
children,  beating  and  abusmg  them  as 
thpir  excited  passions  prompted;  seldom, 
and  perhaps  never,  letting  fall  from  their 
lips  a  word  of  kindly  interest,  even  much 
less  of  love.  Johnny  being  of  a  mis- 
chievous temperament,  was  the  recipient 
of  unboanded  harshness;  but  to  this  dis- 
position he  owed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ance at  the  village  school,  whither  he 
was  sent  to  '*  be  oat  of  the  way."  This 
was  the  first  day  he  had  been  under  the 
care  of  the  present  teacher,  whom  I  will 
call  Miss  Aimer.  Johnny  possessed  a 
quick  and  retentive  mind,  and  when  he 
cnose  to  apply  himself,  could  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  But  his  half-learned 
lessons  came  oftener  than  his  perfect 
ones,  and  always  brought  him  a  severe 
reprimand  and  often  a  chastisement, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  harden  and  to  debase  him. 
Growing  up  under  such  adverse  influence 
at  home  and  at  school,  he  became  a 
morose  and  ill-tempered  boy,  disliked 
and  shunned  by  his  school-mates.  Such 
was  the  lad  when  he  became  a  pupil  of 


Miss  Aimer.  She  had  rebuked  him  for 
his  first  error  gently,  as  was  her  wont, 
and,  trusting  to  the  potency  of  such  re- 
proof, dismissed  him  from  her  mind ;  but 
not  so  easilv  were  the  kind  words  for- 
gotten by  the  poor  boy,  to  whom  so 
gentle  a  tone  was  so  rare  as  to  awaken 
astonishment.  It  fell  among  the  rude 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  heart  as  a 
flower  among  the  thorns.  It  was  to  his 
ear,  that  was  wont  to  catch  only  the 
harsh  tone  of  uukindness,  as  a  strain  of 
sweet  melody  after  a  jarrinff  discord. 
Oh  I  why  do  we  so  often  witUiold  that 
which  it  costs  so  little  to  give,  and  yet 
may  prove  such  a  treasure  to  the  re- 
eeiver  ? 

But  to  the  story.  Miss  Aimer  lingered 
at  the  school-room  till  all  the  pupils  had 
left,  and  was  walking  slowly  homeward 
alone,  when  this  to  her  trifling  event  of 
the  day  was  brought  to  her  mind  bv  ob- 
serving Johnny  sitting  by  the  roadside^ 
apparently  waiting  for  her.  When  she 
came  to  him  he  rose,  and  offering  her  a 
nosegay  of  violets,  said,,  *  Please,  ma*am,- 
will  you  take  these  ?  "  "  Certainly, 
Johnny,  they  are  very  sweet,  and  the 
first  I  have  seen  this  season ;  I  love  them 
dearly,  and  you  too,  for  bringing  them 
tome." 

She  had  taken  the  boy*s  hand  in  hers, 
despite  its  disgusting  appearance,  and  as 
she  finished  speaking,  his  eyes  were  lifted 
to  hers  with  the  same  expression  as 
in  the  morning,  and  a  tear  was  making  a 
furrow  through  the  dirt  that  begrimmed 
his  face.  **  Johnny,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" asked  his  teacher  in  surprise. 
"What, you  said,"  falteringly uttered  the 
boy;,  "do  you  love  me?"  "Indeed  I 
do,"  was  Miss  Aimer's  reply;  "and 
something  must  trouble  you;  can  I  do 
anything  for  you?  "  "  Oh,  you  have  done 
more  for  me  than  any  one  else,  for  no- 
body ever  loved  me  before; but  I  thought 
you  did  when  you  didn*t  scold  me  for 
not  getting  my  lesson,**  said  Johnny; 
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"bat  I  am  a  dreadful  boy;  yon  don't 
know  it  all."  *»  Well,  tell  me  all/*  an- 
swered  his  teacher,  toached  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  manner ;  so  saying, 
she  led  him  to  a  large  stone  and  bade 
him  sit  by  her  there,  and  as  he  unfolded 
his  tale  of  wrong  done  as  well  as  received, 
she  mingled  her  tears  with  his  which 
flowed  so  freely. 

They  sat  long,  and  ere  they  parted  she 
had  giren  rest  to  his  eager  heart,  by  pro- 
mising ever  to  be  his  friend.  She  told 
him,  too,  the  tale  of  a  Saviour's  love  for 
such  as  he,  and  bade  him  seek  Jesus  for 
his  friend,  that  he  might  always  have 
one  to  love  him.  The  next  morning 
Johnny  was  missed  from  his  place  at 
school,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school 
Miss  Aimer  called  at  the  rude  hut  that 
had  been  his  home,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
his  absence,  and  to  her  surprise  found  it 
vacated.  Whither  the  people  had  gone 
no  one  knew.  This  was  a  sore  disap- 
pointment to  her,  for  she  longed  to  do 
good,  and  this  had  seemed  an  unusuid 
opportunity.  But  she  could  not  ''see 
the  end  from  the  beginning,"  nor 
thought  that  the  little  she  had  already 
done  had  taken  so  deep  root  as  to  survive. 

Many  years  after  this  (fifteen,  I  think), 
Miss  Aimer  was  visiting  far  away  from 
this  scene  of  her  early  labours,  and 
daring  her  visit  attended  a  meeting  for 
teachers.  Remarks  were  offered,  and 
experiences  related.  At  length  a  gen- 
tleman rose  and  expressed  a  wish  to  say 
a  word  to  the  band  of  teachers  on  the 
power  of  kindness,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  related  the  story  I  have 
given  above,  closing  with  these,  or  nearly 
these  words  :  *<  I  am  that  lad,  and  those 
were  the  first  words  of  kindness  I  ever 
remember  to  have  had  addressed  to  me. 
They  have  been  my  talisman,  my  guiding 


star  throvgh  lift.  They  Imve  made  me 
what  I  am,  and  God  helping  me,  it  shall 
be  the  aim  of  my  life  to  reward  the  friend 
of  my  youth  in  the  only  way  in  my 
power,  namely,  by  living  so  as  tp  spread 
by  example  and  precept  the  influence  of 
the  divine  love  which  actuated  her.** 
Miss  Aimer  listened  to  this  recital  with 
an  agitated  heart,  for  she  recognised  in 
the  speaker  the  little  Johnny  whom  she 
had  never  forgotten.  She  sought  an  in- 
terview, and  learned  his  history;  how, 
after  leaving  bis  early  home,  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  she  had  aroosed  in  hia 
bosom,  was  ever  leading  him  away  from 
his  evil  courses  and  urging  him  to  a 
higher  life.  His  parents  soon  after  died, 
and  he  was  taken  as  an  errand  boy  into  a 
wealthy  family,  and  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  school.  He  at  length 
sought  other  employment,  in  which  he 
could  increase  his  earnings,  all  which  he 
carefully  hoarded,  till  he  obtained  a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attend  a 
higher  school.  Thus  he  went  on,  al- 
ternately labouring  and  studying  till  he 
was  qualified  for  a  teacher,  in  which  em- 
ployment he  had  been  for  several  years 
engaged. 

Need  we  say  to  any  teacher  who  may 
read  this,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise  ?  " 
All  may  not  meet  with  so  speedy  a  re- 
ward as  did  Miss  Aimer  ;  but  let  us  re- 
member that  the  time  of  retribution  ia 
not  yet,  and  if  we  labour  faithfully,  we 
may  hope  that  the  guerdon  shall  yet  be 
ours  to  find  that  some  poor  soul  has  been 
rescued  from  degradation  by  our  endei^ 
vours,  to  shine  for  ever  a  star  in  the 
Savour's  crown  I 

A  harsh  word  will  kiU,  where  a  gentle 
one,  uttered  in  faith,  and  for  Christ^s 
sake,  will  make  aXlyQ,^Sunday  School 
Teachers*  Mag<uein$. 


'^fiiiti 


THE  COAL  FORMATION. 

LoRO  ages  ere  the  flood,  dark  forests  grew 

In  massive  grandeur  and  in  vast  extent ; 
Through  them  the  winds,  in  calm  or  tempest,  blew 

A  murm'ring  sonnd  as  of  a  low  lament. 

Or  horrid  roarings  as  of  fiends  onpent ; 
Dull  silence  hushed  all  other  sounds  to  sleep 

While  hugely  grew  those  trees  and  ferns,  which  sent 
Their  tops  to  heaven,  their  roots  into  the  deep. 
Till  Time's  strong  sickle  came  those  towering  trees  to  reap. 

At  length  convulsions  shook  the  ponderous  world  ; 

The  vales  uprose,  the  strongest  mountains  fell ; 
Wild  ocean's  roaring  waves  were  heav'nward  hurl'd, 

Chasms  rifted,  yawning  like  the  depths  of  hell ; 
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Toirn  up  amain,  broken,  and  swept  pell-meU, 
With  force  reAUtleea,  down  the  steep  incline ; 

The  mighty  forests  sank  beneath  the  swell 
Of  rolling  ruins  to  their  destined  mine. 
And  not  a  wreck  remained  of  natare*s  first  design. 

Earth,  shook  to  fragments,  heard  again  Heav'n's  word. 

And  beanteoQS  order  smooth'd  its  rugged  face  ; 
Then  man  was  made  to  be  creation's  lor^ 

And  multiplying  years  spread  wide  his  race; 

But  ioy  ootd  blew  o*er  our  northern  space. 
With  deadly  chills  to  human  enterprise. 

Till  science  pierced  to  the  deep  Durial  place 
Of  those  old  forests  ; — there,  in  darker  guise, 
The  wondrous  stores  were  found— the  Coals  of  merchandiae. 


W. 


«  ABIDE  WITH  US." 


Tabbt  with  me,  O  mj  Saviour  ! 

For  the  day  is  passing  by  ; 
See  I  the  shades  of  evening  gather. 

And  the  night  is  drawing  nigh : 
Tarry  with  me  !  tarry  with  me  ! 

Pass  me  not  unheeded  by. 

Many  friends  were  gathered  round  me, 
In  the  bright  days  of  the  past  ; 

But  the  grave  has  closed  above  them, 
And  I  linger  here — the  last : 

I  am  lonely  ;  tarry  with  me. 
Till  the  dreary  night  is  past. 

Dimmed  for  me  is  earthly  beauty ; 

Yet  the  spirit's  eye  would  fain 
Rest  upon  Thy  lovely  features  ; 

Shall  I  seek  them,  Lord,  in  vain? 
Tarry  with  me,  O  my  Saviour  I 

Let  me  see  Thy  smile  again. 

Dull  my  ear  to  earth-bom  music ; 
Speak    Thou,    Lord,    in    words  of 
cheer ; 


Feeble,  tottering  is  mv  footstep. 
Sinks  my  heart  witn  sudden  fear  ; 

Cast  thine  arms,  O  Saviour,  round  me, 
Let  me  feel  lliy  presence  near. 

Faithful  memory  paints  before  me 
Everv  deed  ana  thought  of  sin ; 

Open  Thou  the  blood-fiUed  fountain. 
Cleanse  my  guiltv  soul  within : 

Tarry,  thou  forgiving  Saviour, 
Wash  me  wholly  from  my  sin. 

Deeper,  deeper,  grow  the  shadows. 
Paler  now  the  blowing  west ; 

Swift  the  night  of  death  advances- 
Shall  it  be  the  night  of  rest  f 

Tarry  with  me,  O  my  Saviour  I 
Lay  my  head  upon  Thy  breast. 

Feeble,  trembling,  fainting,  dying, 
Lord,  I  cast  myself  on  Thee  ; 

Tarrv  with  me  through  the  darkness  ; 
While  I  sleep,  still  watch  by  me 

Till  the  morning, — ^then  awake  me. 
Dearest  Lord,  to  dwell  with  Thee  ! 


glistellantfftts. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  DANGER 

AmcnoTB  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdal- 
LAH.  —  The  prince  was  affected  by  a 
violent  ulcer  in  his  nose,  which  baffled 
the  skill  of  his  medical  attendants.  A 
mendicant  fakeer,  wandering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ghisni,  feu  in  with 
his  armv;  and  from  the  sanctified  man- 
ners of  the  man,  it  was  immediately 
nresumed  that  he  could  cure  the  ulcer. 
Thetrembtine  priest  was  carried  before 
the  king,  and  afraid  to  avow  his  ite- 
rance of  any  means  of  cure,  he  insmu- 
ated  to  the  prince,  that  there  probably 
existed  some  connection  between  his 


ulcer  and  the  sovereignty;  and  that  it 
might  not  be  expedient  to  eet  rid  of  the 
one,  lest  he  should  haaard  the  loss  of 
the  other.  The  notion  met  the  appro- 
bation of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
the  ulcer  was  left  in  the  undi^turbf^d 
possession  of  the  monarch's  nose. 

LAST  WORDS  oFtHE  REV.  G. 
B.    FABER. 

This  eminent  minister  and  author, 
after  a  long  career  of  service  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  proved  on  his  deathbed 
the  power  of  the  gospel  even  unto  salva- 
tion.   The  following  are  the  last  words 
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b«  nttered^-spoken  at  iatarrals  only  ft 
fow  boon  before  bis  remoTal  b«Dce.  We 
giTe  tbem  in  detacbed  sentences  as  tbey 
were  given  to  us  : — 

"Peace,  peace!'*  '*It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid  r 

**  I  wisb  to  bear  my  last  testimony  to 
the  trutb  of  religion  in  Christ." 

''I  die  with  perfect  confidence  in 
Christ,- 

"Though  I  walk  through  the  yalley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me.** 

«*  I  die  in  perfect  peace.** 

^  I  fear  the  pains  of  death— the  result, 
not  at  all." 

"  Peace  !  peace !  I  die  in  perfect 
peace.    Oh  what  a  blessing  so  to  die." 

He  died  at  half-past  nine,  a.m.,  on  the 
27 th  of  January,  1854,  in  bis  eighty-first 
year. 

THE  MISSIONARY'S    BEST 
DEFENCE. 

Thb  missionary  whose  heart  is  in  bis 
work  must  do  more  than  abjure  recourse 
to  external  protection,  he  must  (still 
harsher  trial  to  flesh  and  blood)  abgure 
also  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
self-defence.  Natural  instinct  is  at 
hand  to  tell  him  that  the  display  of  a 
force  which  he  never  means  to  exert 
may  be  of  the  highest  value  in  securing 
for  him  at  the  outset  the  respect  and  at- 
tention of  the  fierce  race  among  whom 
he  is  sent;  but  passive  as  such  a  display 
may  be,  it  seems  to  be  infalliblv  ii\)un- 
ous  to  his  cause.  The  collisions  between 
natives  and  Europeans  will  almost 
alwavs  be  found  to  arise  from  some  ex- 
hibition of  force  on  one  side,  exciting 
alarm  or  passion  on  the  other.  Remove 
the  possibility  of  resistance,  and  even 
the  wildest  savages  will  respect  the 
hero  who  trusts  lumself  amcmg  them  un- 
armed and  undaunted.  Thel^leyansin 
the  Fiji  group  have  now  dwelt  for  years 
among  toe  most  saneuinary  barbarians 
of  the  earth,  wholly  defenceless,  and  as 
yet,  says  Mr.  Lawry,  no  injury  what- 
ever has  been  committed  on  them.  In 
one  instance  recorded  by  Captain 
Erskine,  two  ladles,  wives  of  these  mis- 
sionaries, went  in  a  canoe,  in  their  hus- 
band's absence^  to  an  a^oining  island, 
having  received  information  that  a 
narty  of  captive  native  women  were  be- 
ing skughtered  and  eaten.  Ten  had 
already  been  consumed  at  the  feast- 
three  alooe  remained,  and  the  ladies 
entered  the  scene  of  these  terrible  or- 
gies, and  boldly  demanded  that  the  sur- 
vivors should  be  spared.  The  presiding 
chief,  filled  witb  wonder  at  their  teme- 
rity, granted  their  request,  saying, 
^  Those  who  are  dead  are  dead,  those 


wbo  are  aUve  shall  Uve."  The  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  we  are  told  by  Captain 
Erekine,  will  not  allow  a  weapon  or  any 
kind  to  be  taken  on  board  the  little  ves- 
sel which  carries  him  on  his  voyages  of 
converaion;  and  although  his  life  has 
been  once  or  twice  in  dimger  Arom  out- 
bursts of  unpremeditated  violence,  he 
has  as  yet  incurred  no  malicious  hos- 
tility.—Qtiar<sr^  Review, 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SEA. 

Thb  mysterious  music  that  is  heard  in 
the  bay  at  West  FasoagouU  is  described, 
by  those  who  have  listened  to  it,  as  be- 
ing singularly  beantifuL  "It  has,  for  a 
louff  time^'*  says  Mrs.  Child,  an  American 
authoress,  "been  one  of  the  neatest 
wondera  of  the  south-west  Mmtitudes 
hnve  heard  it,  rising,  as  it  were,  from 
the  water,  like  the  drone  of  a  bs^ptpe, 
then  floating  away,  away,  away,  in  the 
distance,  sett,  plaintive,  and  fairy-like, 
as  if  Eolian  harps  sounded  with  richer 
melody  through  die  liquid  element;  hut 
none  have  been  able  to  account  for  the 
beautiful  nhenomenon.  There  are  seve- 
ral legends  touching  these  mysterious 
sounds ;  but  in  these  days  few  things  are 
allowed  to  remain  mysterious."  These 
strange  sounds,  which  thus  assume  the 


beauty  and  the  harmony  of  regular  mu- 
sic, are  stated  to  proceed  from  the  oat- 
fish.  A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Republican  thus  explains  the  phenome- 
non : — "  During  several  of  my  voyages 
on  the  Spanish  main,  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  Paraguay  and  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
we  were  compelled  to  anchor  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore ; 
and  every  evening,  from  dark  to  late 
night,  our  ears  were  delighted  with 
j&>lian  music  that  could  be  heard  be- 
neath the  counter  of  our  schooner.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  the  sea-breeze 
sweepine  through  the  string  of  my  violin 
(the  oridffe  of  which  I  had  madvertently 
left  stanmng) ;  but  after  examination  I 
found  it  was  not  so.  I  then  placed  my 
ear  on  the  rail  of  the  vessel,  when  I 
was  continually  charmed  ;with  the  most 
heavenly  strains  that  ever  fell  upon  my 
ear.  They  did  not  sound  as  close  to  us; 
but  were  sweet,  mellow,  and  aerial,  like 
the  soft  breathings  of  a  thousand  lutes, 
touched  by  finj^rs  of  the  deep  sea 
nymphs,  at  an  immense  distance.  Al- 
though I  have  considerable  music  in  *  my 
soul,  one  night  I  became  tired,  and  de- 
termined to  fish.  My  luck  in  half-an- 
hour  was  astonishing.  I  had  half  filled 
ray  bucket  with  the  finest  white  cat-fish 
I  ever  saw;  and  it  bemg  late,  and  the 
cook  asleep,  and  the  moon  shining,  I 
filled  my  bucket  with  water,  and  took 
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fish  and  aU  into  mj  cabin  for  the  night. 
I  had  not  yet  iallen  asleep,  when  the 
same  sweet  notes  fell  upon  my  ear;  and 
getting  up,  what  was  my  surprbe  to 
find  my  cat-fish  discoursing  sweet  sounds 
to  the  sides  of  my  buclcet;  I  examined 
them  closely,  and  discoTered  that  there 
was  attached  to  each  lower  lip  an  ex- 
crescence, divided  by  soft  wiry  fibres. 
By  the  pressure  of  the  upper  lip  there- 
on, and  by  the  exhalation  and  discharge 
of  breatn,  a  yibration  was  created, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  breath 
en  the  tongue  of  the  Jews'-harp." — 
Treasvrif  of  Science  and  Art* 

THE  THREE  LAMPS. 

<*  The  wise  took  oil  in  their  yeasels  with  their 
UmpfL"— Matt.  zxT.  4. 

At  thy  birth,  reader,  three  lamps  were 
lit.  In  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  they  stand.  An  eye  that  nerer 
sleeps  watches  oyer  them.  Each  lamp 
hath  seyen  branches ;  and  eyery  branch 
supports  unearthly  fire.  As  thou  liyest, 
feebly  or  yigorously,  so  bums  ihe  lamp 
of  life;  as  thou  learnest,  idly  or  indus- 
triously, so  burns  the  lamp  of  truth  ;  and, 
according  to  thy  choice  or  neglect  of 
the  great  salyation  finished  on  the  cross, 
is  the  light  or  the  darkness  of  the  lamp 
of  mercy. 

How  is  it  with  thee,  reader  f  I  ask 
it,  because  I  desire  that  it  may  be  weU 
with  thee.  Art  thou  young  ?  Thy 
lamp  of  life  may  be  put  out  to-morrow — 
to-day— this  hour.  Art  thou  old  ?  Its 
flame  burns  feebly,  and  will  soon  become 
extinct.  Art  thou  wise  in  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  ?  Such  lore  will  not  add 
one  drop  of  oil  to  thy  lamp  of  truth. 
Learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart,  and  thou  shalt  haye  ''  light  and 


gladness.**  Art  thou  seeking,  or  hast  thou 
sought,  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  Jesus?  Thy  lamp  of  mercy  glows  with 
wondrous  brightness.  Are  thy  affec- 
tions in  league  with  sin  f  Is  thy  soul 
confederate  with  unbelief  ?  By  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  by  the  power  of 
the  Most  High,  I  beseech  thee  to  beware. 
In  a  yolce  of  thunder  I  would  speak  it : 
Thy  lamp  of  mercy  may  be  put  out  by 
the  Bttrnal  Watcher  of  mdaJbtncf,  even 
wkSs  thy  lamps  of  life  and  tnUh  are 
burning.  Horror !  horror !  tenfold 
horror  !  to  liye  on  earth  an  heir  of  the 
torments  of  hell !  In  the  diyine  record 
aboye,  there  may  soon  be  written  of 
thee, — ^''Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  ;  let 
him  alone.^  '*  This  man,  because  of  his 
blasphemous  unbelief,  I,  the  fiuthful 
Recorder  of  heayen,  do  now  giye  oyer 
to  belieye  a  lie  ;  yea,  he  shall  be  damned, 
because  he  believes  not  the  truth.'* 

O  reader  !  I  exceedingly  fear  and 
tremble,  although,  blessed  be  God,  mercy 
clothes  me  like  a  earment.  How  is  it 
with  thee  ?  Wiui  deep  and  sincere 
affecUon  I  ask  it.  Hast  thou  one  spark 
of  desire  Godwards  f  Art  thou  a  pro* 
digal,  and  hast  thou  oney  only  one,  tender 
remembrance  of  thy  kind  Father  ?  Then 
heartily  do  I  congratulate  thee.  Ear- 
nestly do  I  implore  thee  to  lose  no  time 
in  returning  to  thy  Father's  house — in 
fleeing  to  the  Rock  of  Ages  to  hide  thee. 
For,  ae  yet.  thy  lamp  of  mercy  is  still 
burning.  The  eyer-blessed  Son  of  God 
is  able  and  willing  to  save,  to  the  utter- 
most, all  who  come  to  God  by  him. 
There  is  no  exception  ;  only  come,  and 
thy  lamp  of  mercy  will  never  go  out. 

RsADBB,  have  you  oil  to  eeek—when 
you  thould  have  otl  to  bum  f 

CLEMBirr. 


Ileligiotts  |iicibcnt  anb  dErperientt 


UKBELIEF    DISPELLED. 

Baobliit,  a  farmer's  widow,  went  on  one 
occasion  to  the  clergyman,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  distress  she  felt 
m  her  conscience,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  her  confessions  and  her  striving  after 

Eiety,  she  had  neither  rest  nor  peace  of 
eart. 

'<No  one  is  to  blame  for  this,"  said 
the  clergyman,  '*  but  your  unbelief.^* 

Bach.^**  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  believe  all  that  you  preach." 

Booe* — *^  No,  you  do  not  believe 
all." 

Bach,-^*^  Yes,  I  assure  you,  I  belieye 
all." 


Boos.— "Mark,  I  will  unmediately 
preach  something  to  you,  which  you  cer- 
tainly  do  not  beheve. ' 

Baeh ^  That  must  be  indeed  some- 
thing strange." 

BooB.-^**  I  now  preach  and  say  unto 
you  in  God's  name,  'Be  of  ^ood  cheer, 
Baohlin,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee; 
for  Christ  has  suffered  for  thee,  and  paid 
thy  ransom.'  You  have  only  to  beheye 
this,  and  all  will  be  right.  Do  you  be- 
lieve what  I  say  ?" 

The  woman,  touched  and  perplexed, 
was  unable  to  answer  in  the  stermative. 
Instead  of  joyfully  replying, "  Yes,  I  be- 
lieve it,"  she  tried  to  support  herself 
with  the  broken  reed  of  an  aim  of  flesh, 
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and  said,  ^  Tes,  Imt  I  wish  first  to  make 
a  proper  confession.** 

Boos.— '*Yoa  hare  often  done  this 
abeadjy  and  bare  neyer  yet  attained  to 
any  peace  of  conscience:  nor  will  you, 
tiioagh  you  confess  again  and  again." 

Back ^''But  for  what  reason?" 

Boos. — "  Because  you  seek  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  your  sins  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  works  (ex  opere  operate) 
like  the  Jews,  and  not  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  like  a  true  Christian.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  you  alone :  but  almost  all 
are  of  opinion  that  God  will  forQ;iye 
them  their  sins,  merely  because  of  ueir 
confessing,  repenting,  fasting,  &c. ; 
in  short,  on  account  of  their  per- 
formances, and  not  on  account  of  the 
doing,  and  suffering,  atoning,  and  dyino; 
of  Christ  and  the  exercise  of  faith 
in  them.  And  because  their  weak  and 
wretched  performances,  their  repen- 
tance, confession,  and  penitence  do 
not  reach  the  mark,  but  always 
dome  too  short,  are  too  mean,  too 
barren,  and  too  imperfect— they  never 
attain  to  true  peace,  because  they 
found  it  upon  their  own  miserable 
doings.  Such  is  the  case  with  you, 
also.  But  only  consider  how  you  act  in 
your  repentance.  We  will  go  through 
the  five  things  which  constitute  true 
repentance,  and  see  whether  you  have 
much  reason  for  building  upon  and 
trustin^to  your  wretched  performances. 

'*  1.  The  first  thing  requisite  in  re- 
pentance, after  supplicating  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is,  the  examination  of 
the  eonteience.  But  how  miserably  this 
is  performed  I  How  little  does  the  iudi- 
viaual  know  himself,  his  sins,  and  his 
duties  !  How  often  you  have  been  db- 
satisfied  with  your  own  examination  of 
conscience  1  How  wretched,  how  de- 
fective it  was  !" 

BcrcA.— ''Yes,  that  is  true." 

JBoos.--**2.  The  second  is  arief  and 
Morr&w,  But  this  is  often  so  lukewarm 
and  cold,  that  you  have  certainly  often 
felt  grief  and  sorrow  at  your  want  of  it. 
Yon  have  even  sometimes  forgotten 
grief  and  sorrow  before  confession;  is 
not  that  the  case  ?  " 

Bach — **  Yes,  this  hss  also  happened.** 

Boos.-^**  3.  The  third  thing  requisite 
in  repentance  is  the  teriotu  rtiohe.  But 
this,  again,  is  often  so  weak,  that  it  is 
broken  the  very  same  day  on  which  it 
was  made.*' 

Baeh — *'  Yes,  that  is  very  true.** 

Boot,—'*4,  The  fourth  is  confession. 
This  again  is  often  so  incomplete,  so 
defective,  so  confused,  barren,  and  in- 
sincere, that  you  have  frequently  said 
yourself,  *  It  seems  to  me,  as  if  I  had 
never  confessed  in  a  proper  manner  in 
all  my  life.'  You  are  so  dissatisfied  with 


your  six  thousand  confessions,  that  now, 
after  fifty  or  sixty  years  are  passed, 
you  wish  to  make  a  general  confession.*' 

BocA.— "This  is  indeed  the  case.** 

Boos.—**  6.  The  fifth  thing  requisite 
in  repentance  is  rendering  satis/action. 
God  DO  gracious  to  us  I  It  is  just  as 
miserable  in  this  respect  as  with  all  the 
rest.  How  can  you  therefore  hope  and 
expect  that  God,  for  the  sake  of  this 
your  wretched  doing,  repenting,  con- 
fessing, and  penitence,  should  not  im- 
pute your  sins  to  you,  but  ascribe  to  you 
the  righteousness  of  God  and  of  Chnstf 

*'Be  humble,  therefore,  and  believe 
the  word  of  God  which  tells  you, 

"(I.)  That  man  attains  bv  faith  to 
righteousness — that  is,  the  nirgiveness 
of  sins — and  not  by  the  works  Of  the 
law,  or  for  the  sake  of  such  works. 

"  (2.)  The  righteousness  of  God  comes 
hy  fiiith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe  in  him.  By  him 
they  must  all  be  justified  and  delivered 
from  sin,  punishment,  hell,  the  devil,  and 
inward  distress,  without  merit,  and 
solely  of  grace.  God  alone  is  righteous, 
and  he  whom  he  makes  so.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  on  account  of  your  penitence  in 
the  church  that  your  sins  are  forgiven 
you,  but  on  account  of  the  agonies  and 
death  which  Christ  suffered  for  you. 
However  great  your  penitence  may  be, 
your  sins  will  not  be  forgiven  you  on 
that  account,  but  on  account  of  Christ*s 
severe  sufTerincs  for  you. 

*•  By  this  I  do  not  do  away  with  your 
repentance,  sorrow,  confession,  &c. ;  all 
this  is  necessary.  I  only  say  all  this,  in 
order  that  you  may  believe  in  Christ, 
and  through  faith  in  him  obtain  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  peace  of  conscience ;  for 
as  long  as  you  trust  and  confide  in  your 
own  miserable  doings,  you  can  never 
attain  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

"Therefore,  observe  I  Your  sins  are 
forgiven  you— not  on  account  of  your 
doing  and  suffering,  but  soleW  on  ac- 
count of  the  doing  and  suffering  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Mark  that,  and  believe 
it! 

**  Your  sins  are  forgiven  and  remitted 
for  his  sake,  and  through  him,  who  for 
your  sake  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virrin  Mary,  was 
crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  for  your 
sake  rose  again  and  ascended  up  to 
heaven. 

•*  And  observe  further :  For  his  sake 
you  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  universal  Christian 
church,  and  to  the  communion  of  saints, 
and  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life  ever- 
lasting. Amen.    Is  this  your  belief  ?  " 

Bach — «•  Yes,  now  I  believe  !  Thanks 
and  praise  be  to  God  !     A  sto  ne  is  now 
B   tl 
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removed  from  my  heart ;  I  no<vr  see 
what  I  did  not  believe  before,  that  I  have 
trusted  too  much  to  my  own  doings,  and 
too  little  to  the  doing  and  suffering  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Hence  I  could  never  feel 
easy.  I  have  been  penitent,  it  is  true  ; 
but  I  have  never  before  believed.  How 
blind  we  poor  mortals  are  I  I  am 
already  above  fifty  years  old,  and  have 
never  understood  it  before.    May  God 


pardon  me  for  it,  and  reward  yoo  m 
thousand  times  ! " 

With  these  words  she  took  her  depar- 
ture, believing  and  seeing.  She  after- 
wards confessed  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  weep  the  whole  of  the  Sunday 
previous,  because  the  morning  sermon 
touched  her  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  it 
had  been  directed  solely  to  her. — Martin 
Boos. 


ts  m  ^ttWit  Affairs. 


The  country  rings  again  with  the 
shout  of  victory;  and  in  the  honr  of 
triumph  our  beloved  sovereign  leaves 
her  happy  English  home  to  return  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  To 
say  the  least,  it  is  a  remarkable  conjunc- 
ture of  incidents,  even  at  this  stirring 
time,  when  almost  every  week's  events 
will  make  a  permanent  page  in  the 
world's  history.  The  reception  of  the 
Queen  on  the  part  of  France  and  its 
Emperor  has  been  magnificent,  and  cor- 
dial in  the  extreme.  In  Paris,  medals, 
with  the  likenesses  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  were  sold  at  .two  sous 
each ;  and  a  biography  of  her  Majesty, 
illustrated  b^  a  very  good  woodcut,  was 
sold  extensively  for  the  same  moderate 
sum.  In  this  sketch  numerous  anecdotes 
are  related  illustrative  of  her  Biajesty's 
many  virtues,  as  displayed  from  her  very 
cradle.  In  early  youth,  the  writer  says, 
her  affability  was  such  that  she  never 
met  any  stranger  in  Kensington  Gardens 
without  stopping  him  to  inquire  after  his 
health.  The  pamphlet  breathes  through- 
out the  most  friendlv  spirit  towards 
England  and  England  s  Sovereign,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  highly  com- 
plimentary paragraph: — **In  truth,  the 
entire  life  of  the  Sovereign  whom  we 
have  described,  is  but  one  brilliant  page 
which  the  history  of  England  developes 
with  pride.  To  see  a  young  Queen 
coming  to  the  throne  of  a  great  nation 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  govern- 
ing her  people  with  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  firmness,  is  an  example  for  the 
world.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
English  people,  full  of  love  for  its  good 
and  beautiful  Sovereign,  profiers  con- 
tinually that  cry,  in  which  we  join  witJi 
all  our  heart  and  soul,  'God  save  the 
Queen.'" 

The  bombardment  and  virtual  de- 
struction of  Sweaborg  is  an  event  of 
considerable  note.  Though  not  a  large 
place,  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
ease  with  which   it  has  been  silenced 


effectnally,  and  all  its  stores  of  am- 
munition annihilated,  is  the  subject  of 
universal  congratulation.  Very  little 
damage  was  received  by  the  Allies,  only 
one  death  being  reported  during;  an 
action  that  lasted  two  davs  and  nights. 
It  is  a  terrible  reprisal  for  the  Hango 
massacre.  A  few  more  such  woiUd 
surely  bring  the  contest  to  a  close.  A 
writer  in  the  Times,  after  giving  an  en- 
thusiastic account  of  the  awful  de- 
struction occasioned  by  the  explosions 
of  ammunition  and  the  burning  of  stores, 
pens  the  following  singular  sentences:-- 
''  On  Saturday  no  firing  took  place,  and 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  On  that  day 
everything  was  quiet  and  in  repose;  even 
the  mighty  deep  bowed  in  reverence  to 
a  holy  influence,  and  was  still.  The 
tolling  of  the  bells  at  Helsingfors  was 
distinctly  to  be  heard:  the  dull  and 
plaintive  sounds,  mingled  with  the 
strains  of  sacred  music  from  onr  men-of- 
war,  came  floating  over  the  calm  waters, 
and  offered  a  strange  but  soothing  con- 
trast to  the  noise,  tnrmoil,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  two  preceding  days."  We 
suppose  the  writer  would  not  object  to 
have  this  called  either  religion  or  poetry. 
In  such  a  connection  we  call  it  cant. 

In  the  Crimea,  the  Bussians  under 
Prince  Gortschakoff  have  been  making  a 
desperate  attempt  to  drive  in  the  out- 
posts of  the  Allies  on  the  line  of  the 
Tchemaya,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of 
SebastopoL  It  would  appear  as  if  they 
had  taken  nnusnal  nains  to  induce  the 
Allies  to  extend  their  lines,  and  so 
weaken  their  position  ;  and  failing  in 
that,  had  come  to  the  determination  to 
surprise  them  in  their  camp  as  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Inkermann.  Some 
knowledge  of  their  intention,  however, 
reached  the  Allied  camp,  and  when  the 
attack  was  made  it  was  valiantly  and 
vigorously  repulsed  after  three  nours' 
hard  fighting,  chiefly  sustained  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians.  Then  the  re- 
tirement of  the  BussiAoa  was  tamed  into 
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a  rout  bj  the  qiportnne  appearance  of 
CVench  and  Bnglish  reservea.  The  lou 
on  the  side  of  the  Rnssians  was  yerj 
great,  and  considerable  on  the  part  of 
the  Allied  ;  bnt  details  are  yet  wanting. 
Here,  howerer,  is  a  fearful  picture  :— 
"  It  appears  that  the  garrison  of  Sebas- 
topol,  as  well  as  the  armv,  are  almost 
without  prorisions ;  thej  hare  scarcely 
a  morsel  of  bread  to  eat,  and  they  are  in 
sach  a  plight  that,  according  to  the  de« 
spatch.  one  wonld  say  the  Russian  Com- 
mander-in-chief really  desired  to  get  rid 
of  a  considerable  number  of  his  men 
from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  feeding 
them.  The  enemy  had  to  pass  through 
a  deep  rayine  to  approach  our  lines,  and 
while  they  did  so  they  were  actually 
mowed  down  by  hundreds  by  our  guns 
and  musketry.  The  Russians  were  not 
in  a  position  to  return  our  fire  with 
effect,  and  did  little  more  than  fire  in  the 
air.  They  seem  to  haye  been  sent  forth 
as  desperate  men,  to  do  the  beet  they 
could.  It  was  in  the  adyance  and  re* 
treat  that  they  suffered  most,  and,  but 
for  the  signal  slanghter  of  the  enemy, 
the  affair  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
battle.  '  If  we  do  not  take  Sebastopol 
with  our  cannon,'  adds  the  despatch,  *  we 
shall  do  so  before  long  by  famine.' " 

In  Asia  the  Russians  still  contriye  to 
keep  up  a  respectable  force.  .From  the 
las^  accounts  they  are  preparing  to  at- 
tack Knseroum. 

On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  it  is  said, 
preparations  are  in  progress  to  take  the 
field  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  and 
attack  Russia  in  force  fh)m  thence. 
Omar  Pacha  is  to  be  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  moyement. 

An  incident  from  America  presents  a 
yeiy  ominous  aspect  to  abolitionists. 
The  American  minister  to  Nicaragua 
was  passing  through  Philadelphia  with 
his  slayes,  on  his  way  to  take  the 
steamer  from  New  York  to  his  post. 
A  Mr.  Williamson  —  a  quaker — having 
learnt  that  the  slaves  desired  to  be  free 
(which  was  the  case),  proceeded  with  a 
number  of  free  negroes  to  the  boat  where 
they  were,  and  informed  them,  in  the 
presence  of  their  master,  that  they  were 
made  free  by  his  act  of  bringing  them 
them  there,  and  that  they  could  go 
where  they  pleased.  A  scuffle  ensued, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  slaves  were 
carried  away  by  the  free  negroes,  and 
since  then  have  left  for  parts  unknown. 
A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out 
from  the  United  States  Courts  to  recover 
the  bodies  of  the  slaves  from  Mr. 
Williamson,  who  returned  answer  that 
he  had  not,  and  never  had  had,  poises- 
eion  of  them.  The  judge  committed 
him  for  contempt  of  court  in  the  latter 
allegation,  and  he  still  lies  in  jail,  the 


States  Courts  having  refused  to  in- 
terfere. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  appears  to 
have  passed  over  without  the  occurrence 
of  anything  veiy  remarkable.  This 
year  the  annual  message  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Reformers  to  the  Conference  took 
the  form  of  a  protest.  One  of  the  chief 
points  of  note  is  the  business  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  semi-indepen- 
dent or  ''affiliated"  conferences  in  the 
colonies,  the  latter  word  being  used  to 
denote  their  continued  connection  with 
the  British  Conference.  The  decrease 
in  the  body  and  the  scarcity  of  funds  has 
caused  the  Conference  to  devote  some 
attention  to  the  home  work.  We  trust 
good  will  result. 

The  miseries  and  suffering^  of  our  own 
brave  armies,  the  slaughters  accompa- 
nying the  fearful  struggle  in  the  Crimea, 
the  Sinope  and  Hango  massacres,  the 
horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  in  the 
beleaguered  city  and  the  muddy 
trenches,  and  the  fearful  ruin  and 
destruction  by  explosion  and  battery 
caused  through  bombardment  and 
submarine  in&mals,  —  characteristics 
of  the  great  war  now  waging  by  the 
western  nations,— all  sink  mto  compa- 
rative innooency  and  harmlessness  by 
the  side  of  the  atrocities  that  are  being 
committed  by  the  paternal  government 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  I'he  thousands 
of  prisoners  that  have  been  captured  in 
the  present  war  with  its  own  subjects 
have  been  marched  to  Canton,  and  are 
there  being  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  day. 
The  ground  where  this  wholesale  but- 
chery is  performed  is  about  two  miles 
below  the  Canton  factories,  and  the 
stench  arising  from  it  can  Uterally  be 
**felt"  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
mode  of  execution  varies.  Generally 
they  are  simply  beheaded  in  rows  of  ten 
or  twelve,  an  eye  witness  having  ob- 
served as  many  as  seventy  ranged  in 
half  a  dozen  rows  in  a  space  of  about 
twenty  feet  by  twelve,  awaiting  in  a 
kneeling  posture  the  descent  of  the  de- 
capitating knife.  Others,  however, 
are  liter^ly  cut  in  pieces  while  alivOy 
and  prisoners  of  note  are  flayed  alive. 
Those  to  be  **  hewed  in  pieces"  were  tied 
to  wooden  crosses :  with  a  short  sharp 
knife  a  slice  was  cut  out  from  under  each 
arm  ;  then  slices  were  taken  successively 
from  the  calves,  the  thighs,  and  from  each 
breast.  The  knife  was  then  stuck  inte 
the  abdomen  of  the  still  living  victim, 
"  which  was  ripped  up  to  the  breast  bone 
and  the  blade  twisted  round  and  round 
as  the  heart  was  separated  from  its 
holding."  One  woman  was  subjected  to 
these  horrible  tortures  in  the  scene  under 
description.   In  flaying  one  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  rebels,  the  cry,  on  the  first  inser- 
tion of  the  knife  across  the  forehead,  and 
the  pulling  of  the  flesh  over  the  ejes,  was 


most  horrible !  Sorely  the  end  of  m 
tyranny  that  can  perform  snch  atrocities 
as  these  cannot  be  far  distant. 


gtotual-Jilr  J^ssaciatbn  '^tptttx. 


THIRD    KOHTHLT    MBRTIIIO    OF   THB 
COMMITTEB. 

Thb  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  (General 
Committee  was  held  at  Brother  T. 
Cathbertson's,  Belpn^aye-place,  Chelsea, 
on  Monday  the  13th  nit.  There  were 
ten  members  present,  besides  the  Secre- 
tary. 

At  this  meeting,  Brother  Creswell  was 
unanimously  reappointed  Secretary  for 
the  coming  year. 

A  resolution  was  passed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  contract  for  publishing  the 
Magazine  for  the  present  year.  As  to 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  1856,  the 
Committee  resolved  to  take  up  the  matter 
at  the  next  meeting,  in  order  to  settle 
certain  nreliminary  matters  preyions  to 
the  holding  of  a  special  meeting  for 
Magazine  affairs,  the  appointment  of 
editor,  &c. 

Many  of  the  July  schedules  not  having 
come  in,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
issue  circulars  to  the  Branches,  soliciting 
immediate  and  constant  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  last  re- 

e>rt  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
ranches  for  distribution  among  hon- 
orary members  and  other  friends  of  the 
Association.  A  circular  was  also  ordered 
to  be  sent  along  with  the  reports,  re- 
questing the  friends  in  each  Branch  to 
hold  at  least  one  public  meeting  during 
the  year  in  behalf  of  our  funds ;  and 
wherever  practicable  to  have  collections 
made  in  the  chapels  for  the  same  object. 

The  attention  of  our  members  and 
friends  being  thus  called  to  the  subject, 
would  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
be  sufficient  to  stir  them  up  to  love  «nd 
to  good  works  in  behalf  of  the  super- 
annuated and  the  infirm,  who  are  in 
necessitous  circumstances. 

The  Committee  had  before  them  that 
evening  the  case  of  a  poor  brother,  aged 
55  years,  who  had  been  a  local  preacher 
for  1 5  years,  and  who  sought  admission 
into  the  Association.  A  few  years  since, 
he  was  laid  aside  by  affliction  and  became 
utterly  destitute.  His  necessity  forced 
him  into  the  workhouse  for  refuge,  and . 
there  he  remained  so  long,  that  his  name 
was  dropped  from  the  plan.  At  length, 
with  returning  health,  he  regained  his 
liber^,  and  nis  position  as  a  local 
preacher.    If  the  rules  and  funds  had 


allowed  it,  the  Committee  would  gladly 
have  received  such  a  brother  without 
any  additional  entrance  fee  ;  but  unless 
some  warm-hearted  friends  of  such  ser- 
vants of  God  assist,  cases  like  this  even 
must  be  declined.* 

The  monthly  abstract  of  account*  was 
read  and  examined,  and  for  the  second 
time  the  Treasurer  was  found  to  be  in 
advance,  chieflv  owing  to  the  number  of 
schedules  which  were  overdue.  There 
were  on  the  members'  sick  list,  64;  on 
superannuated  list,  91.  Two  members 
and  two  members'  wives  had  died  during 
the  month,  whose  friends  received  from 
the  Association  the  sum  of  £24. 

Various  matters  of  minor  and  local 
importance  were  also  brought  before  the 
Committee,  duly  consideiid,  and  deter- 
mined upon. 

The  meeting  was  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer  as  usuaL 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Committee 
will  be  held  at  Brother  English's,  9, 
Amersham  Terrace,  Deptford,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  12th  instant,  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 
Thob.  Chambbblaik,  Hon.  Sec 


UBT  OF  OFnCBRS  AND  OOMmiTBX    FOR 

1856-6. 

TRU8TEB8. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gumey,  Abingdon  St.,  London. 

Mr.  R.  Swan  Stanley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr.  Henry  Reed,  Highbnry-plaoe,  Tslington. 

Mr.  Richard  Carter,  Backinffham. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ratcliffe,  Burmingham. 

Mr.  David  Whitehead,  Holly  Mount,  Raw- 

tenstall,  near  Manchester. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Marsh,  Holcot  Hall,  Northampton. 

PRESIDENT. 

Richard  Carter,  Buckingham. 

EX-FRE8IDBNT  AND  TRBASUBKB. 

J.  Wild,  YiUa,  North  End,  Hammersmith. 

•  The  ease  of  th«  brother  here  roferred  to  is, 

no  doubt,  known  to  tome  of  tb«  brethren  In  the 
locftlity  where  he  reeldee.  Oovld  they  not  hj  a 
fecial  pecanlarr  eflSort  obtain  the  neani  to 
enable  him  to  heoorae  a  member  f  Compllaaee 
with  rule  ii  In  all  eaaee  IndUpenMble  where  the 
prlvileffei  of  ordinary  Benefit  Booietlee  are  to  be 
obtained  or  kept ;  and,  In  oar  own  Anociatlon,  It 
nnit  be  held  to  be  juit  as  Indispensable  as  In  any 
other;  but  where  the  members  "lore  as  brethren,*' 
cases  like  this  are  sure  to  attract  sympathv. 
ir«r«  U  on  opportunity  far  Us  extreito.  We 
oonfese  we  should  like  to  see  the  establishment  of 
a  sort  of  SuppUmantarjf  Fund  to  assist  worthy 
and  eligible,  but  neoeeslloos,  Local  Preachers  to 
atialo  to  the  beneilti  of  this  AjiociaUon.— Eo» 
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HONORABT  SECRKTABT. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  Windsor. 

GENERAL.  COMMITTEB. 

Joseph  Chipchase,  8,  Bedford-place,  Com- 
mercial-road, Kast. 

James  K.  Hardy,  Leicester  House,  Great 
Dover-road,  Borough. 

Thomas  Pybus,  Proggatt,  Derbyshire. 

Thomas  C^thbertson,  49,  Lower  Belgrave 
Place,  Pimlioo. 

John  Wade,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

Philip  Parker,  181,  Long  Lane,  Borough. 

George  Gelder,  Spring  St,  Huddentfield, 
ToT^Lshire. 

William  Gandy,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

George  Flashman,  Dover,  Kent. 

Isaac  Marsden,  Doncaster,  Yorkshire. 

John  Richardson,  Dover,  Kent 

Bobt  B.  Salisburv,  61,  Pcrcv  Pield8,Poplar. 

John  Towne,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicester- 
shire. 

Samuel  Potter,  8,  LombardTerrace,  Chelsea. 

Isaac  English,  9,  Amersham  Terrace, 
Deptford,  Kent 

Thomas  Wood,  7,  Albion  Road,  Holloway. 

William  Henry  Mortimer,  26,  St  Thomas 
Street  East  Borough. 

John  B.  Sharplev,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

E.  H.  Rabbits,  1,  Crossb  v  Row,  Walworth-rd. 

Wm.  Cole,  26,  High  St,  Rochester,  Kent 

John  Cole,  Pillgwenlly,  near  Newport, 
Monmouth. 

Jesse  Strapp,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Richard  Durley,  Whitchurch,  near  Ayles- 
bury, Bucks. 

William  Palmer,  Eye  Mill,  near  Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire. 

Edwin  Benson,  26,  Nelson  Street  South, 
Birmingham. 

Wm.  B.  Carter,  Houndsgate,  Nottingham. 

Joseph  Harding,  Perry  Hill,  Sydenham, 
Kent 

Thomas  Hirst,  Kimberley,  Notts. 

John  Greenhaigh,  8,  St  Mary's  Gate, 
Manchester. 

Joseph  Cheetham,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

Wilnam  Nelstrop,  Ackworth  Moor-top,  near 
Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 

Jolm  Johnson,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

B.  Hardy,  Saham,  uear  Watton,  Norfolk. 

John  Flatman,  Downham,  Norfolk. 

William  Coppard,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
Kent 

William  Harris. 

John  Schofidd,  Bank  Side  Mill,  Oldham, 
Lancashire. 

James  R.  Brown,  8,  Maude  Place,  Jubilee 
StreeC^Mile  End  Road. 

Samuel  W.  Tuckey,  Bristol 

'Heniy  Cumock,  tfristoL 

Josh.  Hill,  Bramley,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

James  S.  Griffin,  Lamboume,  Berks. 

Wm.  Coleman,  Silverstone,  near  Towcester, 
Northamptonshire. 

Francis  Pearson,  Birmingham. 

John  Jebson,  Huddersfield. 

Charles  Arter,  Hammersmith. 

John  Sharman,  Sheffield,  Yorlcshire. 

John  Unwin,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire. 

William  Jameson,  7,  Duke  Street  Adelphl, 
Ptrand.  ^ 

John  Richards,  Penzance,  ComwalL 


A  WOBK  OF  BUPCREBOOATION. 

SucR  works  will  be  proposed  some- 
times; for  men  in  their  zeal  for  party, 
and  when  blinded  to  the  existence  of 
good  by  their  narrow-minded  prejudices, 
will  rather  go  many  miles  out  of  their 
path,  and  spend  many  times  more  money 
than  is  needful,  to  do  good  in  their  own 
way,  than  admit  the  good  that  is  being 
done  by  others— and,  harder  still,  lend  a 
helping  hand.  We  fear  these  are  not 
the  men  who  will  carry  out  Mr.  Wesley's 
noble  rule, — "  to  trample  under  foot  that 
doctrine  of  devils  that  we  are  not  to  do 

food  unless  our  hearts  are  free  to  it" 
hey  seem  to  have  eot  it  into  their 
heads— for  surely  their  hearU  are  all 
right— that  to  help  a  needy  brother, 
though  old  and  afflicted,  through  an  as- 
sociation that  they  assume  does  not  in 
all  points  quadrate  with  their  peculiar 
notions  of  orthodoxy,  loyalty,  and  con- 
servatism is  sometning  not  much  less 
than  downright  sin ;  and,  at  all  events, 
that  such  notions  are  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  them  to  withhold  their  aid.  We 
heartily  pray  ourselves  to  be  saved  from 
such  practical  pharisaism  and  unchari- 
tableness. 

This  vein  of  reflection  is  occasioned 
by  the  following  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Watchman  of  August  9th : — 

**  LOOAL  PREACHRBS. 

*'  To  the  Editors  of  the  Watchman. 

**  Gentlemen,— The  removal  of  an  old 
and  afflicted  Local  Preacher .  to  the 
Union-house  to-day,  has  suggested  to 
me  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  avert  such  a  calamity  from  a  class  of 
men  so  valuable  to  Methodism  and  the 
world,  by  the  establishment  of  some 
well-devised  benevolent  institution. 

**  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain society  or  club,  which,  however,  has 
a  history  so  heterodox  to  its  first  preten- 
sions,  that  it  is  never  likely  to  embrace 
within  it  the  loyal  and  conservative  lay- 
teachers  of  our  body. 

"  Sorely  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  say  4,000  men,  who  could  pay 
two  shillings  per  month,  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  themselves  in  case  of 
sickness.  An  income  would  thus  accrue 
of  nearly  £5,000  per  annum,  indepen- 
dent of  subscriptions  from  honorary 
members. 

''Calculating  that  one-fifth  of  that 
amount  would  be  required  to  meet  claims 
arising  out  of  sickness,  there  would  re- 
main £4,000  to  be  applied  in  another 
way  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

"  What  rate  of  reasoninp^  or  onus  of 
objection  can  there  be  against  an  effort 
of  this  nature,  and  especially  since  the 
character  and  management  of  ordinary 
benefit  societies  are  so  notoriously  bad? 
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To  saj  the  least,  it  is  most  iDJnrious  to  onr 
notions  of  Christian  charity,  to  see  men 
of  great  value  in  the  economy  of  Wes- 
leyauism  consigned,  after  an  irreproach- 
able life,  to  the  cold  condition  of  the 
public  pauper-house.  It  will  please  me 
to  know  of  brethren  like-minded  with 
myself,  to  try  and  do  a  good  thing  in  a 
good  spirit. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  to  be,  sirs,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"Cambridge,  «*L.  P. 

"July31,1865.- 

Two  or  three  remarks  on  this. 

Some  men  will  scarcely  believe  an 
evil  exists  until  they  either  suffer  from 
it,  or  see  its  effects  with  their  ovm  eyes. 
''  L.  P."  appears  to  have  been  awakened 
in  the  present  instance  in  the  latter  way. 
We  hope  he  will  not  go  to  sleep  again. 

We  fear  **  L.  P."  would  encounter  no 
little  difficulty  in  finding  4,000  men  to 
pay  two  shilhngs  a-month  to  the  **  so- 
ciety or  club  *'  he  seems  inclined  to  pro- 
ject. But  he  ought  to  remember  that 
the  "certain  society  or  club"  that  he 
tries  to  depreciate,— which,  by  the  way, 
is  really  a  certainty^  and  not  a  mere  no- 
tion in  the  brain  of  a  newly-awakened 
speculatist, — actually  makes  provision 
for  the  cases  that  have  aroused  his  com- 
miseration for  half  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription that  he  deems  necessary. 

If  the  object  he  proposes  be  really 
praiseworthy  and  necessary  (and  we  think 
it  is),  '*L.  P.**  must  settle  with  his  own 
conscience  why  he  has  been  so  long 
**  aware  of  the  existence**  of  an  institu. 
tion  for  its  accomplishment,  and  has  uken 
DO  steps  to  ally  himself  with  its  pro- 
moters and  assist  its  funds.  Perhaps,  if 
**  L.  P."  had  a  few  years  ago  broken 
through  his  flimsy  and  unfounded  pre- 

i'udices,  joined  the  Association,  and  used 
lis  influence  to  extend  its  operations  in 
Iris  own  neiffhbonrhood,  'Hhe  old  and  af- 
flicted local  preacher,**  whose  removal 
to  the  Union-bouse,  on  the  31st  of  July 
last,  he  professes  to  lament,  might  now 
have  been  in  the  regular  receipt  of  an 
annuity  that  would  have  kept  him  from 
want  and  delivered  him  from  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  Poor.law  Board — and  from 
^  the  cold  condition  of  the  public  pauper- 
bouse.** 

There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the 
way  of  relieving  and  comforting  the  de- 
clinins  years  of  sick  and  disabl^  Local 
Preachers ;  let  '*  L.  P.**  bv  all  means  try 
what  he  can  do ;  and  if-  he  will  not  give 
V8  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  a  good 
and  noble  cause— which  he  must  permit 
us  to  think  would  be  the  more  excellent 
way— let  him  get  as  many  of  the  brethren 
throughout  the  country  as  possible  to  join 


him  in  his  project,  and  if  he  succeed  in 
effecting  only  a  tithe  of  the  good  that  we 
bless  God  has  attended  the  operatidftl  of 
the  Mutual- Aid  Association  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  he  will  not  have  laboured  in 
vain  ;  while  we  promise  him  we  will  not 
regard  his  project  with  disfavour  nor  his 
success  with  envy,  if  the  results  are  a 
hundredfold  greater  than  those  we  have 
been  privileged  to  witness. 

But  let  not  '*  L.  P.**  misUke  us.  The 
work  he  proposes  is  really  a  work  of 
supererogation.  He  need  not  do  it.  If 
he  will  aid  in  the  formation  or  snstenta- 
tion  of  a  Branch  of  the  Mutual- Aid  in 
Cambridge,  it  will  cost  far  less  labour, 
less  money,  and  less  anxiety,  than  if  he 
aim  to  set  the  kingdom  in  a  blase — and 
we  honestly  think  he  will  effect  moro 
good.  We  should  really  be  glad  to  hand 
him  a  copy  of  our  rules  if  we  knew  his 
address. 

The  letter  of  "L.  P.,**  we  believe,  will 
not  be  without  its  use.  It  brought  forth 
the  succeeding  week  two  other  letters  in 
approval,  one  from  Buxton  in  Derby- 
shire, the  other  from  the  Land's  End,  m 
Cornwall.  The  former,  being  most  to 
the  point,  we  give  entire : — 

<'  To  the  BdUors  of  the  Walehman. 

*'  Glutton  Bridge,  near  BuxtoUi 
Aug.  11th,  1855. 

*<Dbab  Siss,— I  have  seen  the  letter 
from  our  esteemed  friend  at  Cambridge, 
and  do  heartily  concur  with  the  remarks 
contained  therein.  I,  for  one,  am  willing 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Society  or 
Club,  and  will  give  £2  a  year  besides  the 
2s.  per  month  he  mentions.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  our  brethren  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  have  spent  the  best 
and  most  of  their  days  in  serving  the 
Church,  should  be  so  degraded  as  to  be 
forced  into  a  parish  workhouse. 

••  I  beliere,  sirs,  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
many  of  us  to  help  a  few  of  those  whose 
strength  and  means  are  gone  for  ever. 

"  I  hope  our  friend  will  set  the  cause 
at  work,  and  that  it  will  go  on  and  pros- 
per with  increasing  rapidity. 

'*!  am,  dear  sirs,  yours  truly, 

"Thos.  Johksok." 

These  letters  are  valuable  in  this  light: 
they  admit  and  testify  to  the  existence 
of  a  great  evil;  they  admit  also  that  a 
suitable  remedy  for  the  existent  evil  is 
to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  just  such 
an  Association  as  that  which  it  is  onr 
honour  and  privilege  to  advocate.  These 
writers  being  judges,  then,  we  are  doing  a 
great  and  good  work.  How  glad  we 
should  be  to  welcome  them  as  fellow- 
labourers  and  true  yoke-fellows  in  onr 
holy  cause. 


irornAXi-AiD  associatioh  bbpostbb. 
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A  MISTAKB  COBBXCTBB. 

Bbab  Sib,— Plcaae  correct  an  error 
wbich  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  aggre- 
fate  meeting  at  Bristol,  namely,  that 
"  an  invitation  from  Sheffield,  conveyed 
to  the  meeting  bj  Messrs.  Sharman  and 
Unwin,  was  accepted."  The  error  con- 
sists in  the  statement  which  implies  that 
the  invitation  in  question  was  sent  from 
the  Sheffield  Branch  ;  but  the  facts  of  the 
case  are,  that  in  the  conversation  which 
occurred,  with  reference  to  the  next 
aggregate  meeting,  it  appeared  that  no 
Tegular  and  official  invitation  had  been 
sent  from  any  of  the  circuits ;  and  under 
lueh  circumstances  the  brethren  Shar- 
man and  Unwin  said,  they  had  no  doubt 
the  friends  of  Sheffield  would  be  glad  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  brethren  on 
that  occasion. 

Not  having  been  officiaily  instructed  by 
the  Sheffield  branch  to  give  the  invita- 
tion, I  have  thought  it  proper  thus  to 
put  the  matter  in  'as  correct  a  form  as 
possible,  lest  any  misunderstanding 
should  arise  in  the  future.  Your  inser- 
tion of  this  explanation  will  oblige, 
Yours  truly, 

John  Unwin. 

/^effieU,  Aug,  17, 1855. 

[We  are  glad  Brother  Unwin  has  thus 
corrected  a  misapprehension,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  which  might  have 
caused  unpleasantness  hereafter.  We 
believe,  however,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  Sheffield  friends  are  prepared  to  give 
the  next  aggregate  meeting  a  hearty 
Chri«tiAn  welcome.— Ed.] 

OBITUABT  NOTICE. 

Thb  late  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Bir- 
mingham, whose  death  we  announced 
last  month,  had  been  a  local  preacher 
for  thirty-six  years.  His  mother  was  a 
class-leader  for  eighteen  years.  It  was 
the  custom  in  his  family,  when  the  toil 
and  bustle  of  the  day  was  over^/or  his 
children  to  read  a  portion  of  scripture, 
which  he  explained  in  a  simple  manner, 
and  then  to  sing  a  hymn  and  have  family 
prayer  before  retiring  to  rest.  His  last 
sermon  was  preached  at  Great  King- 
street  Chapel,  on  June  10th,  when  his 
text  was  2  Timothy  iv.  6,  7,  8,  "  Fori 
am  now  ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day  ;'and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  his  appearing." 
The  hymn  that  was  sung  in  his  family 
on  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to  the 
Sunday    he   was   taken   ill,  was   that 


beautiful  hymn  of  Edmeston's  in  which 
these  lines  occur : — 

'*  Should  swift  death  this  night  overtake  us,  • 
And  our  couch  become  our  tomb, 
May  the  mom  in  heaven  awake  us, 
Clad  in  light  and  deathless  bloom;" 

— a  passage  which  he  much  admired. 
On  the  next  day  (Sunday,  June  24th), 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Bodymora 
Heath.  He  was  taken  ill  whilst  reading 
the  lesson  at  the  afternoon  service,  and 
was  t^en  from  the  chapel  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  hard  by.  He  was  speechless 
the  whole  of  the  time  of  his  illness,  and 
died  there  on  the  birthday  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  June  27th,  1855,  aged  tifty- 
three  years.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  kind  father  and  loving  husband 
by  his  family  and  friends. 

DIED. 
-ThtM  all  died  In  fftith."— i7e5r«w<  xl.  IS. 

Julv  23, 1855.  George  Dowse,  of  Devizes 
Circuit,  aged  55.  Claim,  £8.  His  end  was 
peace.    He  had  been  on  the  funds  54  weeks, 

Julv.  80,  1855.  Joseph  Thompson,  of 
Barnard  Castle  Cutiuit,  aged  56.  Claim, 
£8.  His  end  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
Having  been  to  Darlington  on  bushiess, 
apparently  in  his  usual  health,  and  having 
taken  his  seat  to  return  to  Barnard  Castle 
in  the  railway  carriage,  he  expired  before 
the  train  started. 

August  7,  1855.  Jane  Rdton,  of  York. 
Claim  £4.  She  had  been  a  great  sufferer, 
but  her  end  was  peace. 

August  1,  1855.  Ellen  Hancock,  of 
Ripley  Circuit,  aged  25.    Claim  £4. 

August  5,  1856.  Charlotte  Smith,  of 
Chipping  Norton  Circuit,  aged  54.  Claim 
£L    There  was  hope  in  her  death. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS AT  THE  AGGREGATE  MEET- 
ING. 

Treasurer  of  the  Bristol  Branch  in  account 
with  Mr.  CreswelL 

BXPENDrrURB. 

June,  1865.  £   t.  cL 

Messrs.  H.  &  T.  Lawes,  for  Printmg  8  0  0 
Advertising— Mercury,  388.;  Times, 

168.  6d.:  Gazette,  16s.  6d.  ..860 
Mrs.  Matthews,  for  Board,  &c .  .  2  12  0 
J.  Warner,  for  Platform  ....  0  6  0 
Wine  and  Bread  for  Lord's  Supper  0  16  10 

Candles,  Paper,  Ink,  &c 0    19 

Chapel  keeper  and  Servant      .    .  0  14    0 

For  Posting  BUls 0  16    9 

Buns  for  Love  Feast 10    0 

Registexed  Letter    ......    .006 

£17  12  10 


coifTRiBtrnoNS,  sra 
June,  1865.  *   *•  «'• 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Brown,  hm.,  Srd  London 
Circuit 110 
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£    s.  d. 

Brother  Pays,  don.,  Brackley  Cir- 
cuit     0  10  6 

C.  Greenly,  Esq.,  Bristol,  per  Bro. 

Wild.     .    . 10  0 

J.  Wild,  Esq ,  a  further  token  of 

esteem 10  10  0 

Two  Friends,  10s.  each     ....  1    0  0 
Jas.  Budget,  Esq.,  Bristol,  per  Bro. 

Sharman 6    0  0 

Collection  at  Puhlic  Meeting     ..690 

Mr.  Huxtable,  don 0  10  0 

Collection  at  Compton     ....  0  10  0 

„          Horfield       ....  1    0  0 

„          Baptist  Miles  ...  2    4  6 

„  Lime  Riln-lane  .  .  2  12  10 
„         Milk-street,    Sunday 

Morning  ....  4    8  2 

„  Love-feast,  afternoon  4  14  6 
„  „  evening  .861 
„                   „         Tuesday 

evening    ....  3    7  9 

Profits  on  Tea  Meeting     .    .    .    .  2  17  8 

Mr.  J.  J.  Millard,  don 0  10  0 

Mr.  Leaker 0  10  0 

Collection  at  Thomas-street ...  4    2  6 

„           Spring-place    ,    .    .  0  10  6 

„            Bedmmster      .    .    .  4  11  6 

.,           Chew  Magna  ...  0    6  7 

Mr.  Noah  Watts,  don 0  10  0 

A  Friend,  don.,  per  Mr.  Bobert 

Eastbrooke 10  0 

Mr.  Radford,  don 0    6  0 

Collection  at  Winterhouse    ...  0    6  6 

„            Shirehampton  ...  0    9  0 
„           Broad-street  Chapel, 

Bath 6    6  5 

„           LarkhaU      ....  0  11  0 

„            Corston 0    6  10 

„            Combe  Down  ...  0    8  8 

„           Tiverton      ....  1    6  8 

„           Widcombe  ....  0    8  6 

„           Willow 0    8  0 

„           Box 0  12  0 

„           Twinney  —  leas   ex- 
penses 3s.    ...  0    1  2 
„           Kingswood       .    .    .  2  16  0 

£76  14  11 
Expenditure 17  12  10 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Aflsociation  68  2    1 


RlSMTTTANCES  RECKI^'ED  BT  THE  TrEA- 

SURKB  TO  August  18, 1866 : — Easingwold, 
188. ;  Malton,  £1  la. ;  Cheadle,  9s. ;  Leices- 
ter, £3  6a. ;  Barnard  Castle,  £4  16s. ;  Bath, 
£13  2s.  6d. ;  Halifax,  £1  10s. ;  Camborne, 
16s. ;  Garstang,  £1  78. ;  Tavistock,  £1 19s. ; 
Oundle,  168.;  Swansea,  Ids.;  Louth,  £8 
188. ;  Runcorn,  £2  38.  ;  Southampton,  £1 
168. ;  Frome,  lOs. ;  Driffield,  £2 ;  Newport 
(Mon.),  £1  16a. ;  Bipon,  £8  12s. ;  Aberga* 
venny,  £2  68. ;  Coventry,  £1  Ab.  6d. ; 
Kington,  £1  ISs.  -,  York,  £2  2s. ;  Burnley, 
£2  6s. ;  Glossop,  £2  4s. ;  Hexham,  £2  lis. ; 
Manchester,  £3  6s.  6d. ;  llkcstone,  £1 19s. ; 
Pontefract,  £1  133.;  Bradford,  £4  Is.; 
Liverpool,  £4  4s.  6d. ;  Aahton-under-Lvne, 
£6  19s.  6d.;  Framlingham,  £1  7a.;  Stock- 
porL  £1  lOa  ;  Bristol,  £6  4s.;  Burton- 
on-Trent,  £8  8s.  2d. ;  Ledb«ry,  £2  Ids. ; 


Norwich,  £3  8s.  6d. ;  Kingswood,  £4  17t. 
4d.;  Penrith,  £2  lOs. ;  Wantage,  £1  Is.; 
Daventry,  £3  9s.  ;  Denby  Dak,  £1  19s. ; 
Swindon,  188  ;  Barnstaple,  £1  4s. ;  Retfonl 
Ea.st,  £2  14s.  5d. ;  Lynn,  £1 16s. ;  ThetfoiSf 
£2  9s.;  Stamford,  £1  7s.  6d.;  Mansfield, 
£2  148.;  High  Wycombe,  £1  78.  6d. ; 
Whitehaven,  158.;  Wednesbury,  £2; 
Taunton,  £3  Is.  6d. ;  Holmfirth,  £2  Os.  6d. ; 
Derbv,  £3  198.  6d. ;  Spitalfields,  £14  158. 
6d. ;  Bromsgrovc,  £1  48. ;  Devizes,  £1  78. 


Donations,    Honorary    Subscriptions, 
etc.,  received  bt  the  Trbasdber,  to 

August  18, 1866  :— 

lim.  HoaorMT  Xemlwr.   he.  HoaonirXtantritaitor. 

Mr.  A.  Steele,  hm  ,  Barnard  Castle,  £  t,  d, 
£1 ;  Mr.  J.  i^teele,  hm.,  do.,  £1 ; 
Mr.  Jas.  Dixon,  he,  do.,  10s.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Jno.  Badcock,  he,  10s.  6d. ; 
Mr.  R.  Arrowsmith,  don,  6s.; 
Mr.  W.  Raine,  don.,  6s. :  Mr.  G. 
Bradley,  don.,  6s. ;  J.  &  R.  W. 
Atkinson,  don.,  6s. ;  Mr.  Abrm. 
Hilton,  don.,  6s. ;  Mr.  J.  Proctor, 
don.,  6s. ;  a  Friend,  don.,  68.  .  4  16  0 
Mr.  Sperring,  of  Buckland,  don., 

Frome  Circuit 0  10    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Baa- 
sally,  Newport  (Mon.)  Circuit  .  1  15    0 
Mr.    W.    Alniack,     hm.,    Ripon 

Circuit 110 

Jas.  Trenfield.  Esq ,  don.,  Bristol, 
£1;  Mr.  Morgan,  he,  Rope* 
walk,  do.,  IDs.;  Mr  J.  Harris, 

he,  Bristol,  10s 2    0    0 

A  Friend,  don.,  per  Bro.  Luckman, 
Bath,  £1  la  ;  A  Friend,  per  do, 

^  ^1  Is. 2    2    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Man- 

*  Chester 100 

Mr.  Joshua  Wood,  hm.,  Aahton- 
nnder-Lyne  Circuit,  £1  la. ;  Mr. 
Thos.  Peacock,  hm.,    8    years' 
subscription,   do.,  £3  Ss. ;   Mr. 
Jos.  Andrews,  he,  do.,  10s.  6d.  .  4  14    6 
Mr.  Edmd.  Adams,  don..  Burton- 
on-Trent  Circuit,  168.;  Mr.  Geo. 
Jackson,  don ,  do.,  2a.  6d.      .    .  0  17    6 
Collected  by  Bro.  Jones,  Forest  of 
Dean  Circuit.  lOs. ;  do.,  by  Bro. 
Jones,  for  Julv  qr.,  10s.     ...  1    0    0 
Mrs.  Reason,  3rd  don.,  being  profits 
on  Fowls,  per  Bro.  Lawton,  Taun- 
ton Circuit 0  16    0 

AWell- Wisher,  don.,  per  Bro.  Mor- 
timer, Holmfirth  Circuit  .  .  .  0  10  6 
Mr.  J.  Chipchase,  hm.,  Srd  London 
Circuit,  £1 1;  Mr.  R.  B.  Salis- 
bury, hm.,  do.  £1  Is. ;  Mr  H. 
Kay,  hm ,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  En- 
Bor,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Pear- 
son, hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  collection  in 
Stepney  Chapel  in  1864,  12s.  6d.  6  17    6 

Note.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Biembers,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &e,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Ttaasurer 
from  the  various  Circuits. 
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METHODISM.— No.  III. 

In  two  papers  which  appeared  in  this  Magazine  in  the  months  of 
^ebmar  J  and  March  last^  we  endeavoured  to  show  the  pneaent  aspect  and 
condition  of  Methodism,  incidentally  illustrating  our  sulgect  by  means  of 
some  carefully  prepared  statistics,  which  proved  how  widespread  was  the 
declension  that  for  upwards  of  four  years  had  afflicted  the  body,  and  how, 
with  few  exceptions,  all  parts  of  the  Connexion  had  suffered  severely  from 
this  cause. 

The  results  and  conclusions  to  which  we  t^en  ventured  to  direct 
attention  are  fully  borne  out  and  supported  by  tiie  events  and  statistics  of 
the  Methodist  ecclesiastical  year  just  past.  Another  decrease  of  upwards 
of  three  thousand  three  hundred  members  in  Great  Britain  indicates  the 
continued  tendency  towards  declension, — ^a  decrease  which  on  analysis 
is  found  to  be  nearly  as  widely  spread  over  the  Connexion  as  was  the 
case  during  the  previous  four  years.  Of  the  thirty-two  districts,  twenty- 
one  exhibit  an  average  decrease  of  about  212  each,  the  remaining 
eleven  districts  being  able  to  report  an  average  increase  of  about  115  each. 
Thus  two-tbirds  of  the  whole  Connexion  continues  to  decline,  while  the 
other  thu*d  presents  the  hopeful  aspect  of  recovery ;  and  it  is  necessary 
also  to  note  that  the  decrease  in  the  declining  districts  is  in  a  twofold 
greater  ratio  than  the  idcrease  in  those  which  have  this  year  begun  again 
their  progress  upwards. 

In  the  table  which  was  given  at  page  84  of  the  present  volume  two 
districts,  those  of  North  Wales  and  the  Shetland  Isles,  were  detached  from 
the  rest  as  being  the  only  districts  that  have  increased  in  number  since 
1849.  To  these  may  now  be  added  the  Whitby  and  Darlington  district, 
which  has  somewhat  more  than  recovered  the  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
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of  loss  it  had  undergone  during  the  preceding  five  years.  All  the  other 
districts  remain  from  four  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  their  numerical  position 
in  1849. 

We  find  but  little  to  console  or  cheer  the  mind  in  this  state  of  things. 
Prophets  of  evil  we  are  not ;  if  there  be  evil  tidings,  they  are  not  of  our 
invention,  nor  do  we  love  to  hear  or  tell  them.  Being  plain  facts  ap- 
pearing on  the  face  of  the  Connexional  history,  they  first  attract  attention 
from  outward  observers ;  and  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  a  deep 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  Connexion,  they 
bear  an  aspect  of  intense  import  towards  both  the  spiritual  and  financial 
condition  of  the  body.  Prophets  of  evil  we  do  not  intend  to  become :  for, 
although  we  discover,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  thinking  persons, 
much  that  is  depressing  and  even  disheartening  in  this  confirmed  consumption 
and  wasting  of  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  aggressive  religious  associa- 
tions of  modem  times,  yet  we  think  it  quite  possible  that  a  period  has  come 
to  the  decline,  and  would  fain  hope  for  a  return  to  prosperity ;  and  even  if 
that  be  never  more  seen  in  connection  with  the  still  great  community  that 
claims  to  represent  and  perpetuate  the  Methodism  of  John  Wesley,  we 
doubt  not  that  out  of  the  wreck  of  our  shortsighted  hopes  res- 
pecting the  progress  and  destiny  of  Methodism,  the  Lord  who  reigneth 
and  govemeth  alone  will  produce  results  that  shall  benefit  the  world  as 
g^atly,  and  as  much  redound  to  his  glory,  as  if  those  hopes  were  realised. 
If  prosperity  return,  we  will  rejoice:  if  it  do  not,  we  will  not  despair. 
The  Lord  reigneth,  and  his  purposes  are  certain  of  accomplishment. 

It  has  alraady  been  said  that  the  Connexional  statistics  bear  an  aspect 
of  intense  import  towards  both  the  spiritual  and  financial  condition  of 
the  body.  With  reference  to  the  former  it  may  be  admitted  that  mere 
increase  or  decrease  affords  no  criterion  of  the  real  spiritual  pro- 
gress of  a  church.  Many  causes  contribute  to  produce  fluctuations  in  a 
religious  community  whose  spirituality  may  remain  unquestioned  and 
undiminished.  This  is  fireely  granted  to  meet  that  kind  of  special  plead- 
ing that  of  late  years  has  been  so  much  resorted  to  in  order  to  extract 
comfort  from  the  briers  and  thorns  of  the  pathway  which  Connexional 
usage  has  so  long  strewed  with  fiscal  and  numerical  schedules  and  reports. 
But,  diough  no  fMosnafy  connection  subsists  between  numbers  and 
spirituality,  it  remains  a  question  determinable  by  facts  whether  the  two 
have  not  risen  and  fallen  together  generally  in  the  history  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  case. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  the  details  requisite  to  show  the  correctness 
of  this  belief.  The  records  of  the  Connexion,  both  local  and  general, 
would  furnish  ample  proof;  to  these  we  must  refer  our  readers,  and 
dismiss  the  point  formally  with  a  reference  to  two  circumstances  of 
modem  date. 

(1.)  The  Conference  of  18S0  was  seieed  with  something  like  dismay 
when,  at  their  meeting  in  Liverpool^  it  was  discovered  there  was  a  decrease 
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of  nearly  two  thousand  members  in  the  Connexion.  Three  yeai'S  before/ 
the  occurrence  of  a  decrease  of  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
though  the  most  considerable  declension  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  had  not  produced  so  deep  an  impression,  for  it  was  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  secession  in  the  southwest  of  England,  and  partly  by 
the  tendency  to  dissipation  that  followed  the  sudden  change  the  nation 
experienced  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace.  The  small  decrease  of 
the  succeeding  year  (1S7),  scarcely  noticeable  in  amount,  might  be 
regarded  as  indicative  that  the  causes  of  declension  had  expended  their 
power ;  and  the  Connexion  might  be  excused  if,  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
inettnse  of  nearly  7,000  in  1810,  it  concluded  that  the  accustomed  rate  of 
augmentation  would  again  be  observed.  The  deficient  return  of  1820, 
therefore,  might  well  be  regarded  both  as  a  disappointment  and  an  omen. 
It  caused  the  most  searching  investigation  to  be  instituted;  and  the 
memorable  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  known  as 
the  ''  Liverpool  Resolutions,"  which  were  ordered  to  be  read  annually  in 
the  September  Meeting  of  every  district  in  the  kingdom.  These  excellent 
resolutions,  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  declension, 
are  a  perpetual  testimony  in  the  Connexion  that  at  the  period  of  their 
adoption  much  laxity  had  arisen  among  the  preachers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  spirituality  of  the  body 
had  retrograded.  A  declension  in  numbers  was  thus  the  outward  sign  of 
a  decadence  in  piety. 

(2.)  At  the  Conference  of  1854,  the  continued  diminution  of  the 
Wesleyan  body  raised  a  very  important  discussion  among  the  preachers 
upon  tiie  causes  in  operation  to  prolong  it  to  so  unexampled  an  extent. 
These,  by  the  admissions  and  confessions  both  of  ministers  and  laymen, 
resolved  themselves  into  an  increase  of  worldliness  in  the  church,  and  the 
prevalence  of  worldly  customs  in  Methodist  circles.  Thus  again  was  the 
verdict  pronounced  on  the  highest  authority  that  a  want  of  spirituality 
was  doexistent  with  a  declension  in  numbers. 
We  now  pass  on. 

Bat  the  aspect  which  a  serious  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  Con- 
nexion bears  towards  its  financial  position  is  one  of  a  very  marked  and 
distinctive  character.  A  diminution  of  one  hundred  thousand  members 
takes  from  the  body  at  a  stroke  a  revenue  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
poundi  a  year,  in  class  money  alone.  If  to  this  be  added  a  proportionate 
amount  from  the  Contingent  Fund,  and  the  other  sources  available  for  the 
support  of  the  preachers  and  their  families,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the 
last  five  years  the  incomes  of  nearly  Jour  hundred  ministers  have  been 
loit  to  the  Connexion,  while  the  number  of  ministers  remains  nearly  the 
same. 

In  this  one  fact  lies  the  secret  of  the  present  greatest  strain  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Connexion.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  system  of 
Methodism,  fiscal  as  well  as  gubernative,  has  been  perfected  with  such 
assiduity  and  seal.    Those  who  laboured  most  in  iCa  construction,  there 
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is  reason  to  believe,  thought  they  were  only  aiding  to  perpetuate  and 
invigorate  a  vast  evangelical  system  to  benefit  and  bless  the  world.  The 
result  of  all  their  ingenuity  and  toil  is  an  expensive  and  complicated 
machine,  which  expends  the  greatest  portion  of  the  power  it  possesses 
upon  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of  its  own  motions ;  and  in  this  ex- 
penditure of  energy  to  keep  up  organic  action  is  found  the  solution  both 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Connexion  at  its  present  stage.  With 
its  penny  a  week  and  shilling  a  quarter  in  the  class ;  with  its  quarterly 
gleanings  for  the  spread  of  the  work  locally,  and  its  annual  collections 
for  the  support  of  the  general  cause ;  with  its  yearly  subscription  for  home 
mission  purposes,  and  its  October  sixpenny  donation  for  aged  ministers 
and  widows,  it  surely  may  be  permitted  the  boast  that  no  system  was 
ever  put  in  operation  that  was  so  well  calculated  and  prepared  to  meet 
the  strain  and  tug  of  opposition,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  ;  how 
much  more,  then,  that  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  which  the  human 
soul  can  be  subjected  have  to  be  superadded.  And  if  all  these  appliances 
could  be  so  felicitously  created  and  appropriated  as  to  leave  the  Ooonexion 
free-handed  to  operate  on  the  world  in  its  legitimate  vocation,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  its  triumphs  would  be  indefinitely  perpetuated,  that 
its  power  would  be  augmented  daily,  and  its  expansion  find  no  limit  but 
the  round  world.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  the  normal  state  of 
Methodism.  Its  system  has  grown  with  its  growth,  but  it  is  so  rigid  in 
construction,  so  fitted  and  compacted  together,  so  angularly  formal  and 
concrete,  that  it  remains  almost  impossible  of  reduction  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  body  may  be  reduced,  as  the  history  of  the  last  five 
years  plainly  shows,  but  the  system  is  unredueible — ^it  must  be  maintained. 
It  embraces  the  whole  country,  is  fitted  to  counties  and  towns  by  means 
of  districts  and  circuits,  the  business  of  which,  both  connexional  and 
ordinantial,  must  be  transacted  by  the  agents  of  the  system ;  and  if  the 
ordinary  and  spontaneous  production  of  funds  be  less  than  the  exigencies 
of  the  system  demand,  the  difference  must  be  made  up  by  extraordinary 
measures  wrought  out  by  the  agents  themselves,  or  dispensed  with  by 
means  of  sacrifices.  The  problem,  at  all  events,  must  be  considered  how 
two  pounds  shall  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  three. 

We  say  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  system  has  been  perfected  with 
so  much  toil  and  ingenuity.  The  decline  of  the  body  cripples  its  action 
towards  the  world,  but  the  necessities  of  maintaining  its  own  organisation 
complete  are  outgrowing  in  its  own  estimation  the  necessities  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  all  the  agents  of  the  system  have  full  work  found  for  them, 
whether  they  devote  themselves  to  saving  souls  or  not.  And  indeed  some 
of  them  would  be  justified  in  complaining  that  two-thirds  of  their  time 
and  energies  are  expended  upon  the  business  of  "  oiling  the  wheels  of  the 
connexional  machinery."  Here  we  see,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
Connexion — ^that  it  is  able  under  most  disastrous  circumstances  to  preserve 
almost  untouched  the  immense  system  in  all  its  perfected  and  magni- 
ficent proportions :  but  here  also  we  see  the  secret  of  its  weaknes8«*-tfant 
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its  agents  are  compelled  to  devote  the  greatest  share  of  their  varied 
energies  to  the  sustentation  and  preservation  of  the  system^  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  that  wide  field  of  labour  withoat^  which  presents  the 
only  proper  nourishing  pabulum  of  the  Connexion. 

The  two  things — the  xyitem  and  the  olject  for  which  that  system  has 
been  built  up — are  more  duin  b$ginmng  to  change  places :  considerable 
advances  have  already  been  made  towards  a  condition  so  undesirable— 
not  professedly,  we  gladly  admit;  but  practically.  (This  is  the  natural 
result,  as  we  argued  in  a  former  paper,  of  multiplying  the  secular  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  and  thus  inducing  a  distaste  for 
thoroughly  evangelic  labours.)  The  recent  Conference  furnishes  striking 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark.  No  previous  annual  volume 
of  the  Minutes  of  Conference  ever  pi*esented  so  many  indications  of 
financial  activity  as  the  one  just  now  published.  But  the  burden  through- 
out is — <' money  wanted.'*  It  is  true  this  has  always  been  a  character- 
istic of  the  Methodist  movement ;  and  no  movement  perhaps  possesses 
the  power  to  make  a  better  use  of  money  on  the  whole.  But  there  has 
been  an  implied — ^yea,  almost  a  formal,  confession  made,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  in  Conference,  that  the  ordinary  class  of  pleas  for  further,  or 
continued,  or  extended  help  are  no  longer  powerful  enough.  That,  in 
fiict,  it  is  almost  in  vain  to  present  to  the  people  any  plea  whatever, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  there  is  work  done  already,  and  abundance  of 
work  waiting  to  be  done  with  the  funds  that  are  asked. 

At  the  meeting  of  one  of  the  financial  committees,  the  ideas  most  afloat 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  seem  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  unappeas- 
able conflict.  It  was  knovm  the  Conference  would  experience  difficulty 
in  finding  employment  for  all  the  ministers ;  yet  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  '^  extensive  prevalence  of  gross  ignorance  and  revolting  ungod- 
liness''  in  our  large  and  crowded  towns,  as  well  as  the  rural  districts, 
'^  calls  for  the  utmost  endeavours  of  all  evangelical  communities  for  their 
removal ;  and  that  the  aggressive  and  evangelising  ministry  of  Method- 
ism is  required  even  more  than  at  any  former  period."  It  was  reported 
also  that  the  sums  paid  to  many  of  the  ministers  were  **  manifestly  in- 
sufficient for  their  suitable  maintenance;"  that  they  must  necessarily  and 
in  consequence  be  harassed  by  distracting  care,  and  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  give  themselves  ^^  wholly  to  God  and  to  prayer ;"  yet 
when  the  experiment  had  been  tried  of  withdrawing  one  minister  from  a 
circuit,  that  those  who  remained  might  be  more  comfortably  supported, 
the  result  was,  that  with  the  disappearance  of  the  minister,  the  funds  also 
vanished,  and  the  difficulty  remained  nearly  as  great  as  ever.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  perplexing  conflict  of  ideas,  inexorable  wants  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  must  after  some  sort  be  met. 

Was  it  not  natural  that  the  thought  should  arise — If  so  great  an 
amount  of  ungodliness  and  sin  exists,  and  we  possess,  and  are  sent  to 
apply  the  unMing  antidote,  how  is  it  that  our  declension  continues,  and 
our  sources  of  revenue  fail  ?    We  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  thought  did 
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cross  the  minds  of  some  of  the  debaters  on  the  connexional  financee;  for 
some  ventm'ed  to  plead  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  formal  establishment 
and  sustentation  of  Home  Missions.  Yet  there  remains  a  lamentable  want 
of  logical  sequence  in  the  reasonings  and  conohisions  of  both  the  committee 
and  the  Conference  upon  this  important  subject.  One  of  the  speakers 
in  committee  frankly  declared  his  own  stolid  helplessness  in  reference  to 
it : — "  It  is  a  most  perplexing  subject,"  he  said, "  and  I  cannot  see  through 
it ;  but  what  distresses  me  is  to  find  that  a  considerable  number  of  our 
ministers  are  very  inadequately  provided  for.  Tour  young  men  go  to  the 
work  where  they  must  be  under  circumstances  of  the  most  depressing  kind ; 
they  must  labour  under  great  discouragement  as  to  the  character  of  their 
work,  because  there  are  no  means  of  earryifig  it  on  in  a  reapeotable  and 
comfortable  way  ....  I  am  of  opinion  that  the/r<^  thing  that  needs 
securing  is,  that  no  Wesleyan  minister  shall  be  labouring  under  temporal 
circumstances  which  are  discouraging,  depressing,  and,  in  some  degree, 
degrading.  Tkaty  to  my  mind,  is  the  case  we  have  to  meet.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  meet  it.  .  .  .  But  the  evil  is  very  great,  aud  be/bre 
we  attempt  to  make  any  territorial  acquisitions,  we  should  remove  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  judicious  at  all  to  attempt,  as  yet,  any  home 
missionary  operations.  .  .  .  If  it  could  be  shown  that  you  are  not 
merely  labouring  to  prop  up  a  cause,  but  that  the  worh  of  Qod  would 
extend,  if  Methodist  ministers  were  properly  supported  in*'  certain 
''  localities, — that  would  be  as  good  a  home  mission  as  we  could  have. 
.  .  .  .  The  idea  at  present  of  an  extensive  home  misswnary  work  I 
regard  as  utterly  out  of  place.**  Said  we  not  truly  that  the  system  and 
its  object  are  changing  places  in  the  estimation  of  its  supporters?  Our 
practical  men  forget  even  the  lessons  which  their  own  experience  teaches ; 
for  no  man  knows  better  than  the  speaker  whose  sentiments  we  have 
quoted,  that  no  scheme  is  so  successful  in  creating  permanent  sources  of 
revenue,  or  is  so  fruitful  in  furnishing  immediate  supplies,  as  *^  an  exten- 
sion of  the  work"—- or,  as  we  prefer  to  style  it,  a  general  revival  of 
religion. 

Although  ''  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,*^  yet  we 
find  often  that  grave  and  learned  men  proceed  with  business  upon  the 
conviction  that  there  is  really  '^  something"  in  a  name.  Hence,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Finance  presented  to  the  recent 
Conference,  the  last  suggestion  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  respect- 
ing the  Contingent  Fund,  was,  '^  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
were  the  designation  of  the  fund  changed,  and  a  new  designation 
adopted,  which  would  more  expressly  and  iiilly  represent  its  objects." 

To  our  simple  mind  the  name  of  the  fund  in  question  always 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  appropriate ;  and  we  doubt  not  it  would  so 
appear  to  any  stranger  to  the  economy  of  the  body  who  might  chance  to 
take  up  a  volume  of  the  Conference  minutes  of  late  years,  and  be  in- 
formed  that  the  disbursements  from  this  fund,  under  the  general  classifi* 
cation  of  ^'ordinaries"  and  '^ e^traordinaries,"    oonapised   not    only 
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payments  to  eke  out  the  salaries  of  ministers  in  poor  oircuits,  and  the 
purchase  of  furniture  for  ministers'  houses ;  but  the  travelling  expenses 
of  many  of  the  ministers  when  removed  from  one  circuit  to  another ; 
grantai  for  afflictions  and  funerals  in  ministers'  families,  varying  from  two 
to  thirty  pounds;  expenses  of  supplying  the  places  of  afflicted  and  de* 
oeased  brethren;  carriage  of  luggage  for  brediren  becoming  super- 
numeraries ;  grants  towards  the  keep  of  horses  in  wide  and  poor  cir* 
cuita;  expenses  of  the  president  and  others  on  paying  official  visits  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Connexion,,  such  as  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Irelandt 
and  of  the  chairmen  of  districts  in  visiting  their  circuits;  with  the 
expenses  of  various  financial  meetings,  minor  district  meetings,  and 
Connexional  Committees,  and  of  printing,  postages,  and  stationery  for 
general  connexional  purposes.  In  fact,  all  kinds  of  uncertain^  casualties 
that  happen  to  the  ministers,  the  Conference,  and  the  Connexion  are 
paid  for  out  of  this  fund.  With  great  appropriateness,  therefore,  is  it 
termed  the  ^'  Contingent  Fund." 

Then  what  '^new  desigDation"  could  be  adopted  ''which  would 
more  expressly  and  fully  represent  its  objects?  "  The  Committee  which 
made  the  suggestion  has  not  ventured  to  propose  one,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  what  is  meant.  The  Watehnum^  in  a  set  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  same  paper  as  the  report  of  the  Contingent  Fund  Com- 
mittee, instituted  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  money  raised  in 
Great  Britain  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  sum-total  raised  for  Home 
Mission  purposes,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ''While  British 
Methodism  raises  more  than  £70,000  for  Foreign  Missions,  it  only  raises 
for  Home  Mission  purposes  some  £18,000  or  £19,000  in  all,  and  from 
every  source."  So  startling  an  assertion  requires  some  explanation ;  and 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say^  "  We  reckon  as  Home  Missionary  Contribu- 
tions what  is  collected  and  subscribed  for  the  Contingent  Fund,  the 
Chapel  Fund,  the  Fducational  Fund,  and  the  Theological  Institution ; 
and  we  find  that  the  sum  of  all  these  contributions  amounts  to  less  than 
£19,000;  so  that,"  continues  he,  "  more  than  £70,000  are  contributed  by 
the  British  Methodists  towards  evangelising  other  nations ;  but,  for  the 
wants  of  their  brethren  and  countrymen  away  from  their  own  doors,  less 
than  £20,000/^ 

Now,  we  strongly  demur  to  several  points  in  this  extraordinary  re- 
presentation;  but  we  cannot  stay  to  discuss  them  now.  One  remark 
only  will  we  make.  If  the  Contingent  Fund,  out  of  which  the  president 
pays  his  assistant  and  his  postages;  the  Chapel  Fund,  which  has 
afforded  help  to  some  of  the  most  expensive  chapels  and  most  wealthy 
tmste  in  the  Connexion  ;  the  Educational  Fund,  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  thousands,  is  as  much  civil  and  social  as  religious  in  its  character  and 
objects ;  and  the  Theological  Institution,  which  was  established  to  train 
ministers  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Connexion — if  all  these  be 
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home  missionarj  in  oharaoter;  then  are  the  weekly  clase-moneyy  the 
quarterly  ticket  money,  thecircnit  quarterly  collections^  the  gatherings  at 
chapel  anniversaries,  Sabbath  and  day  schools^  Tract  Society,  and  Bene- 
volent Society  anniversaries— all,  without  exception,  to  be  classed  in  the 
same  category ;  they  are  all  home  nussionary  in  character  and  intention,  for 
all  are  established  for  '^  the  support  and  spread  of  the  work  of  Qod  "  in 
Great  Britain;  so  that  what  die  Connexion  raises  for  home  missionary 
purposes  may  be  said  to  exceed  £200,000  £iir  more  truly  than  that  it 
is  "less  than  £20,000.** 

But  the  point  aimed  at  is  thid : — ^The  (Contingent  Fund  is  lamentably 
inadequate  to  meet  all  the  claims  that  from  year  to  year  are  made  upon 
ii.  A  general  appeal  to  the  body  in  its  behidf,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  unsuccessful,  because  that  fund  has  been  rendered  unpopular  in 
former  years — we  say  not  how;  we  only  note  the  bet.  But  call  it  a 
Home  Misrionartf  JPitnd,  as  it  is  really  the  chief  source  from  whence 
needy  circuits  receive  the  help  which  enables  the  Methodist  ministry  to 
occupy  many  religiously  neglected  and  destitute  parts  of  the  country, — 
and  you  will  at  once  have  both  a  name  and  an  object  which  will  attract 
the  support  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 

Now  we  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  a  Home  Missionary  Fund : 
in  fact,  if  there  be  no  other  method  of  sending  the  agents  of  Christ's 
gospel  into  the  midst  of  the  heathenism  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  the  fund,  and  let  nB  uphold  it  with  both  hands.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  precious  souls,  let  the  thing  have  an  existence,  as  well  as  the 
name.  Do  not  be  content  with  rebaptising  a  fond  so  miscellaneous  and 
heterogeneous  in  its  mode  of  distribution  as  the  Contingent  Fund,  leaving 
the  home  work  in  its  present  neglected  condition.  On  the  proposition  to 
hold  public  meetings  in  aid  of  this  fund,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inherently 
a  home  missionary  effort,  the  anomaly  was  at  once  felt  and  gravely  stated. 
There  are  no  professedly  home  missionaries  supported  out  of  the  fund ; 
therefore,  to  render  an  appeal  to  the  people  successful,  one  of  the  speakers, 
at  the  Committee  meeting,  argued  that  a  beginning  must  be  made.  ^'  If 
you  would  do  anything,''  said  he,  "if  you  would  send  out  from  three  to 
half-a-dozen  men,  or  even  a  smaller  number,  as  Home  Missionaries,  eo  that 
we  can  eay  we  are  actually  devoting  some  portion  of  this  Jund  to  these 

purposes,  then  we  could  hold  meetings ..That  you  must  do  something, 

however  small,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I  am  fully  convinced ;  and 
you  must  do  it  intelligibly ;  or  else  you  will  get  no  persons  to  attend,  and 
you  wiU  get  no  money.  I  do  not  care  ho^  modest  the  plan  is,  or  how 
cautious  and  guarded,  so  long  as  it  be  a  hon&^fide  commencement." 

So,  then,  the  necessity  for  money  exists  independently  of  any  project 
for  Home  Missions— &m4  ^fide  such ;  but  without  such  a  project,  the 
success  of  any  application  for  the  money  is  almost  despaired  of.  To  get 
the  money,  therefore,  it  is  advised  at  once  to  start  "  something,  however 
small/'  not  for  the  love  of  God,  or  of  precious  souls,  but  to  fiimish  a  plea 
for  donations  and  collections  in  order  to  meet  emergencies  already  created. 
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Are  we  too  severe,  then,  in  expressing*  our  fear  that  in  the  estimation  of 
some  who  are  both  active  and  influential  in  the  Connexion,  the  system  is 
fast  becoming  more  important  than  its  great  and  only  proper  object ;  and 
that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  much  talked  of  Home  Mission  is  not 
so  much  a  purpose  as  a  plea? 

On  reviewing  what  has  been  written,  we  find  our  remarks  are  far  less 
hopeful  in  tone,  and  far  less  expository  of  the  active  tendencies  and  capa- 
bilities of  Methodism  than  we  intended.  Our  space,  however,  is  now 
exhausted,  and  we  must  reserve  our  thoughts  upon  the  real  homework  of 
the  CSonnexion  for  another  paper.  Meantime,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
pages  59  and  225  of  our  volume  for  1853  for  some  observations  applica- 
ble to  the  subject;  and,  for  an  example  worthy  of  universal  imitation,  to 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  brethren  in  Windsor,  which  we  insert  in  our 
present  number,  and  which  will  be  found  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. 

■»■ 

LIBERTY  OF  PROPHESYING. 

BT  JAMES  DiXOlf,   D.I>. 

^^ Liberty  of  Prophesying*^  is  what  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
The  pulpit  must  be  the  throne  of  freedom ;  the  lips  of  the  preacher  must  be 
unsealed ;  the  soul  must  be  allowed  to  put  off  all  formal  fetters ;  the 
whole  range  of  evangelical  truth  must  be  open  to  the  choice  of  the  Prophet 
of  God;  the  impulses  of  the  heart  in  its  highest  and  most  impassioned 
emotions  must  be  allowed ;  and  then  such  elocution  as  nature,  or 
rather  the  messages  of  God,  may  dictate,  must  be  cultivated ;  — all 
this,  we  say,  must  exist,  or  there  can  be  no  healthy  state  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  And  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Grospel  commission,  as 
given  by  our  Lord,  and  developed  hj  the  practice  of  the  first  Evangelists.  Did 
our  blessed  Saviour,  with  the  commission  entrusted  to  his  Apostles,  also  give 
restrictive  rules  as  to  its  proclamation  ?  Did  St.  Paul  carefully  study  to  con- 
form his  speech  and  manner  to  the  speech  and  manner  of  St.  Peter  ?  Did 
^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  punctiliously  adhere,  either  in  his  ministry  or 
writii^s,  to  the  canons  of  some  Apostolic  condave?  Did  the  Evangelists,  prior 
to  their  sallying  forth  on  their  mission,  either  to  the  Jew  or  the  Grentile,  consult 
with  each  other,  or  some  superior  tribunal,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  deliver  their  message?  Who  does  not  see  the  absurdity  of  all  such 
notions ;  and  yet  to  suppose  this  would  not  be  more  stupidly  ridiculous  than 
the  idea  of  subjecting  the  ministry  in  our  own  times  to  a  dull  uniformity. 

Nature  is  always  beautiful  in  its  own  simplicity,  but  deformed  when 
coloured  by  extraneous  material ;  the  mental  faculties  are  only  strong  when 
free,  and  if  massive  and  vigorous  by  their  innate  power,  they  are  necessarily 
enfeebled  when  put  into  chains ;  the  heart  can  only  heave  with  mighty  emo- 
tions when  every  load  is  removed,  and  it  possesses  room  for  expansion ;  the 
depths  of  the  soul  can  only  send  forth  its  torrents  of  feeling  when  the  stone,  as 
in  the  case  of  JacoVs  well,  is  rolled  away ;  and  the  pathos,  the  fire,  the  poetry 
of  eloquence  can  never  be  attained  but  in  the  perfectly  unfettered  state  of  the 
speaker.  But  all  this  merely  relates  to  what  is  human  in  the  ministry.  We 
have  something  much  more  solemn  and  important  to  consider, — ^the  divine. 

All  Ministers  profess  to  hold  their  commission  from  God.  They  "trust  that 
they  are  moved  to  take  this  office  upon  them  by  the  motions  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.**  **  A  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,"  they  consider,  is  entrusted  to  them  by 
the  Head  of  the  church.  The  doctrines  they  are  bound  to  preach,  like  the  call 
to  the  office,  they  moreover  hold  to  be  divine.    The  spirit  in  which  this  mes- 
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sage  is  to  be  deliyeredf  they  are  taught  to  believe,  most  be  a  pure,  eleTated, 
sanctified  spirit,  given  from  heaven.  With  all  this  is  connected  deep  responsi- 
bility,— ^responsibility  to  God.  Who  that  rightly  apprehends  all  this  can 
"  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,"  whether  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  that  of  any 
one  else  ?  Inasmuch  as  he  has  received  God*s  message,  to  God  he  must  give 
his  account.  Must  not  this  feeling  have  something  to  do  with  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  a  man  does  his  work  in  the  vineyard  of  his  great  Master  f 
Can  he  think  much  of  the  opinions  of  men,  when  he  is  fully  and  adeauately 
impressed  with  the  divinity  of  his  call,  with  his  accountability  to  God  r  Can 
he  subordinate  his  message  to  public  taste,  or  allow  it  to  be  modified  by 
any  human  standard?  He  who  said  to  all  his  servants,  ** Occupy  till  I 
come,**  called  every  one  to  account  for  the  use  he  had  made  of  the  talents  he 
had  received. 

^  Then  upon  this  principle  of  responsibility,  there  must  be  freedom  for  every 
Minister  to  deliver  his  Lord's  trutn  in  the  manner  designed  by  his  Lord  him- 
self. Those  who  interfere  in  such  a  case  as  this,  are  interfering  in  matters 
much  higher  than  with  the  Minbter's  own  personal  freedom ;  they  are  clearly 
interposing  betwixt  a  messaj^e  of  God  and  its  delivery ;  that  is,  in  the  inanner 
intended.  It  is  a  grave  thing  to  arrest  a  man  in  his  career,  supposing  his 
career  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Grod;*  to  be,  in  fact,  the  delivery  of 
his  own  solemn  word,  by  hb  own  Spirit,  and,  consequently,  in  a  connection  to 
afiect  the  salvation  and  finsi  state  of  multitudes  of  immortal  souls. 

But  there  is  no  danger,  it  may  be  surmised  by  some,  of  any  of  these  ob- 
structions being  placed  in  the  padi  of  any  zealous  and  devoted  minister.  Not, 
it  may  be,  under  the  name  of  an  interdict  ^br  or  on  aceaunt  of  discharging  his 
duties  in  a  particuliff  manner,  or  of^  his  belonging  to  a  particular  class.  But 
there  are,  in  organised  bodies,  many  ways  of  doing  the  same  thin^.  The 
masters  of  ecclesiastical  and  canonical  rule  professedly  do  not  proscribe  men 
on  the  ground  of  their  zeal,  their  evangelical  toils,  their  impassioned  preaching* 
their  labours  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  mankind, — ^their  rsmvo^tm.^  These 
men  are  too  wise  in  their  ffeneration  to  do  this.  It  is  disorder  only  which  they 
are  intent  upon  suppressing.  Rule  must  be  observed;  and,  therefore,  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  came  topreach  the  Gospel,  if  he  did  it  not  canonicall^  he 
must  be  made  to  desist.  This  u  the  plea.  It  was  that  on  which  our  Saviour 
was  rejected  and  crucified,  the  AposUes  thrust  out  of  the  temple  and  im- 
prisoned, on  which  the  best  men  in  their  day  were  cast  out  of  the  **  holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,**  and  obliged  to  become  sectaries,  has  all  along  been  the  pre- 
tence of  the  Papacy,  in  3l  its  edicts,  pros<»4ptions,  and  anathemas ;— the  plea 
on  which  John  Wesley  was  driven  from  the  churches  of  the  nation  ;t — ^it  was 
only  a  non-observance  of  rule  which  led  to  all  this:  these  gentlemen,  the  lords 
of  the  church,  only  supported  rule  in  every  instance.  Had  they  not  a  ri^ht  to 
enforce  their  own  canons  ?  Could  they  be  culpable  in  doing  so  ?  Was  it  not 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  adhere  to  law  ? 

Well,  let  us  try  thu  in  the  case  of  John  Wesley.  The  dogma  is,  that  he 
waa  bound  to  avbid  all  disorder,  and  obey  the  canons  of  the  church  as  inter- 
preted by  the  bbhops.  What  then  would  have  become  of  field-preaching, — of 
the  employment  of  laymen  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, — of  the  erection  and 
use  of  unconsecrated  preaching  places, — of  the  adoption  of  the  class,  the  love- 
feaat,  the  prayer-meetug,  (at  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  Wealeys,  we  often 
find  as  much  disorder  as  ever  obtained  at  any  revival  prayer-meetings,)— -the 
establishment  of  Circuits,  Conference,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  economy  of 
Methodism  ?  Really,  attempts  to  enforce  order,  rule,  and  uniformity,  at  the 
expense  of  free,  lively,  energetic  action  in  the  revival  of  the  work  of 
G<>d,  when  attempted,  cornea  very  early  in  Methodism,  and  with  an  ill  grace. 

The  denial  either  of  the  necessity  or  the  right  to  make  extraordinary  exer- 

*  This  sentaoe  was  written  not  long  after  the  fordUa^amst**  of  Hr.  Oaogfasy  by  ths 
order  of  the  Conference,  and  the  abrupt  termination  of  his  labours  in  consequeBce  in  this 
country.  It  b  known  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  venerable  writer*s  sentixaents  on 
that  subject,  htdy  expressed  in  Connexional  circles. — Zd. 

t  The  pretence  abo  on  which  the  great  American  revivalist  wss  chased  from  oar 
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iioBt  to  veriTt  the  work  of  Grod,  would  be  to  impugn  the  principle  on  which 
our  father  in  the  Gospel  began  and  carried  on  his  own  operations.  All  he  did, 
though  in  the  order  of  God,  anti^onised  the  canonical  sjatem  of  his  own 
ehurch.  Methodism  was,  at  tiiat  early  period,  altogether  beyond  the  ecclesi- 
astical demarcations  of  the  Establishment.  Its  spirit  was  free  and  indepen- 
dent; its  means  altogether  of  an  extra-ecclesiastical  character;  its  action  in 
the  world  uncanonical ;  its  public  and  private  meetings  presented  a  dcTOtional 
ferroQjr  and  uproar  entirely  alien  to  the  sober  notions  of  precise  and  orderly 
Christians,  and  the  effects  on  the  auditors  of  the  ministry,  and  especially  by 
the  preachinff  of  the  Wesleys,  were  considered  as  exhibitions  of  fanaticism. 
What,  then,  did  these  opinions  and  complaints  arrest  the  progress  of  these 
devoted  men  ?  Not  for  a  moment.  Hiey  rightly  considerea  that  their  com- 
misnon  was  of  a  higher  order  than  to  allow  them  to  lay  it  aside  because  their 
work  was  distasteful  to  Uie  world,  and  opposed  to  the  human  power,  whether  in 
the  form  of  written  law  or  living  autnority,  which  opposed  their  progress. 
Were  they  not  right  in  this  P  Must  not  a  Minister  **  obey  God  rather  than 
man  ?'*  No  church  organisation  can  have  the  power  from  God  to  cripple  the 
exertions  of  men  extraordinarily  sent  or  endowed  by  his  own  blessed  Spirit. 
But  it  may  be  imagined  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  these  extraordinary  calls, 
inspirations,  and  elections  to  dutv,  where  a  regular  ministry  is  established 
amongst  us.  This  is  just  the  old  plea.  What  need  can  there  be  for  any 
irregular  labour,  it  was  said,  and  it  is  now  said,  since  the  Reformation  is  estab- 
lished, and  every  parish  is  supplied  with  a  competent  and  rightly-accredited 
Minister  ?  In  reply,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  merely  regular  ministry 
ean  meet  the  necessities  of  the  world,  or  the  demands  of  the  Son  of  God  upon 
his  ohuroh,  even  supposing  it  to  be  a  true  ministry.  This  regular  ministry, 
existing  alone,  and  without  extra  means,  has  always  been  one  cause  of  the 
stagnant  state  of  religion  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  sad  and  sinful  state  of 
the  world.  We  need  not  speculate  on  a  matter  so  obvious.  What  use  are  the 
services  of  our  churches  and  chapels  to  the  tens  of  thousands  who  never  come 
near  them  I  What  light  can  radiate  from  our  regular  pulpits  upon  the  scenes 
of  darkness,  vice,  and  misery  lying  in  the  lanes,  aUeys,  and  dens  of  our  crowded 
cities,  when  in  fiict  it  no  more  approaches  them  than  the  light  of  heaven  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  earth  f  Nothing,  it  is  certain,  can  meet  the  wants  and 
dangers  now  of  these  classes,  any  more  than  in  former  times,  but  extraordinary 
evangelical  labours. 

But  it  may  be  retorted, — true,  but  this  is  not  the  question.  The  true  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  need  of  anything  extraordinary  in  the  Church, — ^in  the  midst 
of  regular  oonjrregations, — among  our  own  people  and  hearers.  The  idea  is 
that  regular  mmistrations  are  sufficient.  That  tney  ought  to  be  sufficient  may 
be  true.  That  those  who  are  not  saved  hj  these  ministrations  are  deeply  cul- 
pable may  be  equally  admitted.  But  this  does  not  alter  a  matter  of  fact. 
Are  they  so  saved  ?  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  religion  amongst 
us  must  know,  and  knowing  it  deeply  deplore,  the  undeniable  fact,  that  vast 
numbers  who  attend  these  services  are  not  so  saved.  Moreover,  it  is  ecjually 
undeniable  that  numerous  classes  who,  firom  some  cause  or  other,  never  yielded 
their  hearts  to  Grod,  or  entered  into  Christian  liberty,  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  ministry  under  which  they  have  long  sat^  have  been  loought  into  this 
state  of  blessing  under  the  labours  of  some — it  may  be  thought— eccentrio 
messenger  of  G^.* 

Few  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  saying,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  no  one  can  receive  an  extraordinary  call,  be  en- 
dowed with  any  particular  gifts,  or  be  sent  of  God  on  a  message  to  revive  the 
churehes.  And  yet  all  this  is  implied  in  the  deniaU  set  up  against  the  labours 
of  some  men.    With  what  consistency  this  can  be  done  is  difficult  to  divine, 

*  We  belttvs  tkflrs  are  mesas  in  existence  of  proving  that  the  angmentatioii  of  Metho- 
dinn  during  the  whole  of  its  career  has  heen  vaetly  more  dependent  npon  revival  efforts 
than  on  the  ragular  and  stated  work  of  the  ministry.  *'  Those  who  come  va  ^umC^,"  once 
rsmafked  a  shrewd  minister,  **  generally  go  oat  qaietly."  On  the  contrary,  permanent 
addltfons  to  a  church  migr  generally  be  traced  to  some  revival  **  tempest,**— or  penteoost 
—Ed. 
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whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  held  that  every  true  minister  receiyes  his  anointmg 
and  his  commission  from  above.  What  becomes  of  the  headship  of  Christ,  of  the 
kingly  reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  own  church,  if  he  never  exercises  these 
functions  practically  in  assigning  his  servants  their  work  ?  What  of  the  calls^ 
the  inspirations,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  theoretically  allowed  in  the  desig- 
nation of  every  true  minister,  if  nothing  definite,  nothing  extra,  is  ever  implied 
in  all  this?  Dees  this  call  operate  with  the  exactness  of  mechanical  laws? 
Does  it  only  amount  to  some  divine  impulse  upon  the  feelings,  or  asnstance 

E'ven  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  mina  ?  Is  not  the  Spirit  of  God — God  F 
not  God  an  infinitely  intelligent  agent  ?  And  can  it  be  the  work  of  an  in- 
telligent agent  merely  to  give  the  natural  faculties  a  bias  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. Must  not  instruction,  illumination,  suggestion,  direction, — ^if  the  reader 
please, — inspiration,  though  not  prophetic,  be  included  in  die  idea  of  this  diviBe 
vocation  and  anointing  ?  Must  not  infinite  intelligence  be  supposed  also  to 
look  at  times,  seasons,  wants,  and  provide  for  them  f  Then  where  is  the 
inconsistency  in  believing  that  some  men — ^perhaps  all,  ^  if  they  followed  it — 
receive  a  specific  call,  together  with  gifts  corresponding  with  this  vocation  f 
What  can  it  avail  to  hold  an  orthodox  sentiment,  such  as  the  Spirit*!  office 
in  the  designation  of  a  man  to  the  ministry,  if  all  the  sequences  of  the  doctrine 
are  at  the  same  time  denied  ? 

Certainly  John  Wesley  admitted  the  possibility  of  such  a  call  to  ipecfail 
service,  as  we  are  now  considering,  possible.  Ijideed  he  considers  all  his 
preachers  to  be  men  of  this  class ;  and  Methodism  itself  to  be  a  work  of  this 
nature.  With  his  well-known  sentiments  respecting  orders  and  the  call  of  the 
visible  church,  he  coupled  the  notion  that  Grod  from  time  to  time  raised  up  men 
in  the  manner  referred  to  and  sent  them  forth  into  his  harvest.  All  his  lay- 
itinerants  were  held  by  him  to  be  extraordinary  agents.  But  besides  the 
preachers  who  were  brought  under  his  discipline,  we  find  constantly  in  his  work 
other  even  more  irregular  agents  employed,  and  not  only  employed  but 
encouraged.  We  mention  two  in  the  place  of  many  t-r-Captain  Webb  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher.  From  the  beginning,  in  addition  to  the  preachers  sent  out,  we 
thus  see  that  even  in  connection  wiu  these,  other  and  more  irregular  persons 
were  allowed,  nay,  sought  out  and  thrust  into  the  field,  to  do  all  the  labour 
they  could  for  their  heavenly  Master.  This  was  right.  As  every  man  is 
accountable  to  God,  so  every  man  ought  to  have  space  and  room  to  exercise  his 
talents  and  gifts  as  his  Lord  directs.  What  is  spurious  is  soon  detected.  It  is 
no  difiicult  thing  to  discover  any  real  cause  of  fanaticism.  This  ought  to  be 
stopped  when  seen ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  stigmatise  real,  genuine, 
ardent  piety  as  such,  merely  because  it  rises  above  the  common  level,  and 
disturbs  the  repose  of  the  lovers  of  order. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE.— No.  HI. 
(Concluded  from  page  332.) 

Wb  shall  close  our  view  of  the  structure  of  the  book  of  Revelation  by 
attempting  to  present  to  the  "  mind*s  eye"  of  the  reader  the  successive  scenes 
portrayed  in  vision  before  the  beloved  disciple.  Our  description  will  neces- 
sarily fall  far  short  of  the  erandeur  and  majesty  of  the  original  representation; 
but  such  tableaux  are  useful  if  they  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  this  divine  composition, — ^and  that  is  the  end  here  proposed. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  in  the  commencement  of  a  prophecy 
which  was  to  be  represented  by  means  of  an  expressive  arrangement  of 
symbols,  than  to  liken  the  introductory  act  to  the  opening  of  a  door^  which 
permitted  free  ingress  to  the  scene  where  those  wonderful  prefiguraiions  were 
to  be  portrayed.  While  the  idea,  however,  is  both  simple  and  natural,  it 
conveys  the  impression  of  absolute  separation  between  the  visible  and  inTisible 
states ;  except  as  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  in  which  a  partial  revelation  of 
the  invisible  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  vouchsafing  some  knowledge  of  the 
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Dhrine  plan*  and  intentioiu  respecting  man  in  the  latter  daji.  Maj  it  not 
also  represent  the  state  of  mind  existing  in  the  church  of  Christ  generally  with 
regard  to  this  book  P — as  if  a  huge  and  lofty  barrier  hid  from  the  mass  of 
Christian  believers  in  all  ages  that  knowledge  of  the  Divine  purposes  which 
this  prophecy  was  intended  to  afford ;  while  a  door,  ever  open  from  the  date 
of  this  vision,  presented  the  means  of  access  and  enlightenment  to  all  who 
responded  to  the  angelic  invitation — "  Come  up  hither.''  A  few,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  apostle,  have  entered  in,  and  have  seen  somewhat  of  the 
revealed  glory:  but  the  church  in  general  has  paused  upon  the  threshold, 
content  to  view  the  wonderful  picture  with  brief  and  partial  glimpses  at  a 
distance,  utterly  unaware  of  the  beauty,  symmetry,  proportion,  regularity, 
order,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  of  the  whole,  both  in  disposition  and  general 
arrangement,  as  well  as  in  colouring  and  detail. 

To  understand  the  prophecy  aright,  it  seems  necessary  to  go  with  the 
^wstle,  *'in  the  spirit,^  through  the  door,  and  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
resplendent  scenery  and  gorgeous  imagery  he  describes — to  watch  the  steady, 
majestic  movement  of  the  panorama ;  and  note  the  appropriateness  of  its 
symbols,  the  fitness  of  its  parts,  the  consistency  of  its  proportions,  and  the 
great  and  worthy  design  of  the  whole.  If  any  part,  however  apparently 
'subordinate,  be  overlooked  or  disregarded,  an  element  of  confusion  and 
disint^adon  is  in  danger  of  being  introduced,  which  may  reduce  the 
prophecy  to  an  absurdity,  or  to  a  dark  and  unmeaning  riddle :  while,  if  other 
parts  receive  undue  prominency  and  elaboration,  we  may  found  upon  them 
ingenious  theories  and  attractive  svstems  of  interpretation ;  but  we  shall  never 
succeed  in  arriving  thus  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  meaning  and  purpose. 

Having  entered  the  '*door,**  let  us  remember  that  we  have  left  the  region 
of  the  natural,  the  human,  and  the  visible,  for  that  which  is  supernatural, 
angelic,  and  invisible  to  such  powers  of  sight  as  Grod  has  given  to  man  in  the 
flesh.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  transactions  in  such  a  scene  on  the  principles 
and  dicta  of  ordinary  life ;  but  we  may  apply  to  it  those  conclusions  and 
deductions  of  a  regulated  reason,  which  attend  the  proper  exercise  of  that 
faculty  as  an  inherent  and  essential  characteristic  of  our  being,  given  us  to  be 
used  in  every  phase  and  successive  stage  of  our  mysterious  existence,  in 
subordination  to  Divine  direction  and  e^ghtenment.  The  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence must  speak  intelligently  to  the  intelligent  offspring  of  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power.  If  the  gorgeous  picture  l^fore  us  be  an  emanation  from 
the  mind  of  Deity — if  the  finder  of  omnipotent  wisdom  traced  its  proportions, 
disposed  the  figures,  and  laid  on  their  tints, — ^there  must  be  harmony,  there  * 
must  be  symmetry,  beauty,  and  consistency.    Let  us  observe  I 

(1.)  There  is  a  vision  of  ineffable  glory:  a  throne  rises  from  a  pavement, 
large  and  wide,  of  sparkling  crystal ;  he  who  sits  upon  it  is  the  author  and 
proprietor  of  Life :  the  throne  itself  is  instinct  with  four-fold  life,  and  vocal 
with  purest  praise  to  him  who  is  its  eternal  occupant :  crowned  attendants 
sit  round  about  in  kingly  dignity,  or,  prostrate,  adore  him  that  sits  upon  it 
with  songs  of  pruse  and  victory ;  ligntnings,  and  thunderings,  and  voices 
radiate  and  reverberate  from  out  of  the  throne,  which  yet,  though  terrible  in 
its  aspect  of  majesty,  glory,  and  power,  is  encircled  with  the  rainbow,  beaming 
with  mercy  and  love.  Unnumbered  myriads  of  angelic  intelUgencies  surround 
the  magnificent  scene,  and  regard  with  intense  interest  a  ^  book,  sealed  with 
seven  seals,"  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne:  anon,  the 
Lamb  of  God  appears  "in  the  midst  of  the  throne,"  and  tsJces  the  book  to 
open  it,  on  which  the  whole  host  of  heaven  break  forth  into  successive  songs  of 
praise.  With  deliberate  solemnity  six  seals  are  opened  in  order*:  then 
succeeds  a  vision  of  celestial  joy  and  triumph — the  victory  and  reward  of 
those  who  are  delivered  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb; — the  attention  is  thus 
momentarily  diverted  from  the  sealed  book.  But  the  interruption  is  brief;  the 

*  Each  pictorUUy  represents  a  distinct  procedure  upon  the  earth:— 1,  publication  of 
the  gospel;  2,  war;  8,  famine;  4,  pestilence;  5,  martynioin  for  ChrUt's  sake;  6,  sealing 
of  the  servants  of  God,  even  while  the  earth  is  being  afflicted  with  ail  the  horrors  of 
political  convulsion  and  physical  calamity. 


return  to  the  obyioas  order  of  the  panorunio  action  nmrked  and  deoiaite.  IHa 
seventh  seal  is  opened,  a  pause  in  the  heavenly  assembly  ensues,  and  a  period 
of  waiting  silence  marks  the  completion  of  the  first  series  of  symbolic  acts. 

Such  is  the  introductory  vision — suoh  the  picture  presented  to  our  oon- 
templation.    Let  us  observe  the  next. 

(2.)  Upon  the  crvstal  pavement  before  the  throne  there  is  a  golden  altar — 
the  altar  of  incense  {Ex.  xxx.  1)  :  seven  angels,  high  in  dignity  and  privilege, 
stand  near,  and  receive  seven  trumpets ;  another  approaches  the  altar  with  a 
golden  censer  and  ^  much  incense :  he  offers  it  along  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  and  the  smoke  of  the  inoense  asoends  up  before 
God.  TIius  the  cry  of  €k>d*s  saints  for  vengeance,  represented  as  restrained  nod 
remaining  unanswered  when  the  fifth  seal  was  opened,  is  no  longor  hushed,  or 
the  answer  delayed ;  it  is  now  heard,  approved,  and  accepted*  Still  the  angel 
lingers  at  the  altar ;  he  takes  the  censer  again,  fills  it  with  fire  of  the  altar, 
and  turning  from  it,  casts  the  fijre  into  the  earth,  and  there  follow  voices, 
thunderings,  lishtnings,  and  an  earthquake.-  Now  the  seven  angels,  who  have 
silently  awaited  the  performance  of  this  imposing  ceremony,  prepare  to  sound 
their  trumpets.  Four  are  sounded  in  quick  succession ;  the  earth,  the  sea,  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,  and  the  heavenly  luminaries  are  smitten  witli 
disaster :  but  greater  calamities  are  in  reserve ;  the  vast  concave  of  heaven 
resounds  with  the  cry,  **  Woe,  woe,  woe  I  **  from  an  angel  flying  through  the 
midst,  who  thus  annonnoes  the  terrible  character  of  the  trumpets  which  are 
yet  to  sound.  The  fifth  sounds,  and  agents  of  indescribable  torment  swarm  upon 
the  earth ;  the  sixth,  and  innumerable  destroyers  succeed.  Here,  however,  at  the 
sixth  of  the  series,  as  under  the  seals,  the  attention  is  diverted  awhile  from  the 
trumpets,  and  two  supplementary  visions  are  afforded.  The  first,  with  a 
solemn  oath  uttered  by  a  mighty  angel,  affirms  the  near  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  mystery ;  and  the  second  relates  the  wonderful  histor j^  of  two  witnesses 
for  Grod,  whose  martvrdom  and  resurrection  synchronise  with  the  end  of  tbe 
second  woe.  This  done,  the  proposed  order  is  again  resumed ;  the  seventh 
and  last  trumpet  is  sounded,  and  a  triumphant  chorus  of  the  heavenly  company 
announces  the  third  woe  as  the  period  of  wrath  and  judgment  of  Almighty 
God,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ,  who  will  now  **  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth.** 
So  ends  the  second  series  of  symbols. 

But  who  are  they  thai  destroy  the  earth  t  and  by  what  means  shall  they  be 
overcome?  The  answer  to  this  verv  natural  inquiry  b  fuxnbhed  in  a  series 
of  supplementarv  visions,  which  explain  more  fuUy  the  course  of  events,  and 
lay  bare  some  of'^the  hidden  springs  of  human  action  and  misery ;  presenting  a 
s^onbolical  representation,  first,  of  the  earth*s  destroyers,  then  of  their  Divme 
conqueror,  and  the  process  of  his  vengeance.  Let  us  look  again  at  the  oelestiai 
panorama. 

(3.)  There  is  an  additional  object  of  attention: — a  temple— 4he  temple 
of  God*  is  opened;  the  veil  which  conceals  the  ark  of  testimony  also  iswith<* 
drawn,  so  that  the  arkf  is  seen.  Again  there  are  lightnings,  and  voices,  and 
thunderings,  and  an  earthqu^e,  followed  by  **  great  hail.**  Suddenly  a  woman 
arrayed  in  the  most  glorious  habiliments  appears,  in  the  agony  of  child-birth, 
and  the  devil,  as  a  great  red  dragon,  stands  ready  to  devour  her  offspring 
as  soon  as  it  shall  be  bom.  With  his  tail  this  first  great  destroyer  casts 
a  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  to  the  earth ;  but  when  the  chiHl  is  bom 
it  is  divinely  delivered  from  his  dreadful  enemy  and  caught  away  to  God,  while 
the  devil,  with  all  his  anffels,  is  cast  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth.  Though  thus 
cireumscribed  in  power,  be  is  not  disabled,  but  in  great  wrath  turns  &»  fury 
upon  **  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth.**  And  first  he  persecutes  the  son«clotbed 
woman;  but  she  spreads  forth  wings,  like  to  a  grett  eagle,  and  escapes  his 

*  David,  when  perplexed  at  the  uninternipted  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  was  epaiesisd 
with  discouragement,  until  he  went  into  the  sanctiuiy  of  God;  then  he  nnderetood  their 
end.  I>oe8  not  the  opening  of  the  temple  at  ibis  Jonctore suggest  the  sane  lesson?  See 
Psalm  Ixxiii. 

t  ^1^  "ff^""^  ^  indicate  the  near  approach  of  vsngeanoe.  Compaie  Rev.  xiii.  €| 
Numbers  znL  18,  and  cognate  passages. 
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etiitlty.  llie  dragon,  infbrUted,  easts  out  of  his  mouth  a  flood  of  water  after 
her;  but  the  earth  opens  and  swallows  the  flood,  and  the  woman  is  borne  to  a 
phKse  of  safet^r  for  nourishment.  Thus  frustrated  in  his  object,  he  proceeds  to 
make  war  against  the  remnant  of  her  seed ;  and  to  this  end,  standing  on  the 
margin  of  w  sea,  he  raises  out  of  the  flood  a  savage  beast,  to  whom  he 
delegates  his  power  and  authority.  This  beast  conducts  a  tremendous  war  of 
extermination  against  the  saints,  and  in  exercising  dominion  over  the  whole 
earth,  is  guiltr  of  the  most  horrid  blasphemies  and  cruelties.  His  chief 
minister,  the  false  prophet,  requires  all  men  to  worship  the  beast;  performs 
miracles  in  his  presence;  makes  a  living  ima^  of  him,  to  which,  on  pain  of 
death,  divine  honours  are  to  be  pud,  and  institutes  a  terrible  system  of  out- 
lawry for  those  who  will  not  receive  his  maak^  name,  or  number.  This  com- 
pletes the  appalling  picture  of  the  earth's  destroyers.  But  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  a  catastrophe  is  preparing  which  shall  overwhelm  the  who&  con- 
federacy of  evil.  The  Lamb  once  more  appears,  and  on  Mount  Zion,  within 
the  precincts  of  things  visible,  prepares  to  descend  with  his  attendants  into  the 
midst  of  the  great  conflict  which  rages  on  the  earth.  First,  however,  he  sends 
a  me8seng|er  of  mercy,  commission^  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  to  every 
nation  under  heaven.  A  second  messenger  proclaims  the  doom  of  Babylon  the 
great,  and  its  cause ;  and  a  third  declares  explicitly  the  eternal  destiny  of  those 
who  worship  the  beast  and  his  ima^e,  and  receive  his  mark.  Then  follows  a 
commendation  of  the  saints,  for  their  faith  and  patience  under  the  unspeakable 
calamities  and  persecutions  they  have  endured  nrom  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and 
the  false  prophet;  and  an  announcement  of  the  peculiar  blessedness  reserved 
for  those  who  have  resisted  unto  death.  Then,  in  obedience  to  a  command, 
delivered  by  an  angel  issuing  from  the  temple  which  was  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  thb  description,  the  Son  of  Man,  sitting  on  a  white  cloud,  reaps  the 
harvest  of  the  eartn ;  and  an  angel,  also  proceeding  from  the  temple,  gathers 
the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  casts  it  into  the  great  winepress  of  the  wratJi  of  God. 
Thus  all  thinffs  are  ready  for  the  outpouring  of  the  long-smothered  vengeance 
of  the  Most  High, — ^the  final  act,  the  treading  of  the  winepress,  being  briefly 
alluded  to  in  terms  which  significantly  suggest  the  appalling  process  that  shall 
erush  for  ever  the  now  helpless  powers  of  evil,  in  this  tne  hour  of  the  **wrath  of 
the  Lamb.** 

But  these  supplementary  visions  have  only  brought  us  to  the  same  point 
from  whence  we  set  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  brief  allusion : — **  the 
day  of  vengeance.**  The  description  of  the  onward  progress  of  events  is  there- 
fore again  resumed,  and  the  next  panoramic  representation  delineates  the  pro- 
cess of  '*  wrath.**    Let  us  again  observe  the  course  of  the  vision. 

(4).  There  is  a  scene  of  triumph — a  shout  of  victory  I  A  glorious  company 
of  the  sunts  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  which  is  streaked  with  fire,  as  if  the 
eryatal  pavement  itself  was  made  to  symbolise  the  fiery  trial  through  which  the 
victorious  resistors  of  the  beast  have  reached  their  illustrious  station.  They 
k«ve  the  harps  of  God,  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb— the  song  of 
triumph  for  the  destruction  oftheir  enemies,  and  deliverance  from  their  rage, 
throu^  him  that  loved  them,  and  g^ave  himself  for  them.  Now  the  tabemade 
of  teettmony — the  most  holy  place,  is  wide  opened  and  exposed  to  view ;  seven 
angels,  having  the  seven  last  plagues,  stand  by ;  one  of  the  four  living  creatures 
wiuin  the  throne  gives  to  them  seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  the 
ineffable  Shechinah  fills  the  whole  temj^e  with  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God  and 
£rom  his  power ;  the  angels  come  out  of  the  temple,  for  so  fierce  is  the  burning 
Irom  the  seat  of  hoHness,  that  no  one  is  able  to  enter  it  until  the  vials  are  pourM 
fmt.  God  is  mored  out  of  his  holy  place,  and  returns  not  until  he  has  judged  his 
•enemies,  and  avenged  the  blood  of  his  sabts.  A  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  com- 
ttaiids  the  angels  to  go  and  pour  out  the  vials  of  wrath ;  and  in  rapid  succession 
the  seven  plagues  are  inflicted, — ^not  mediately,  by  raising  up  eartnly  agents  of 
wrath  and  woe,  as  under  the  trumpets,  but  direedy.  When  all  are  poured  out, 
the  same  great  voice,  proceeding  out  of  the  temple  from  the  throne,  proclaims, 
^  It  is  done !  **  The  hut  mat  earthquake  demolishes  the  cities  of  tne  world ; 
preal  Babylon  is  swaUowed  up ;  and  the  great  eity  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
ttbuidfl  flee  away;  the  moontiiins  are  not  found;  thimderiiigt» If^iteings^  and 
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hail  unexAmpled  in  weight,  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  yet  ihej  oontinue 
to  blaspheme  God,  and  repent  not. 

Such  is  the  first  act  of  Tengeance — seyen-fold  in  its  character,  yexing,  tor- 
menting, desolating,  and  infuriating  in  its  results.  But  how  is  it  that  chastise- 
ment so  severe,  so  directly  and  indubitably  Divine,  fails  to  bring  men  to  repent- 
ance ?  How  is  it  that  men  who  are  ordinarily  humbled  by  adversity,  and  reduced 
to  submission  by  such  signal  disasters  as  have  been  now  inflicted,  should  only 
escape  them  to  blaspheme  God,  and  defy  his  power  ?  Who  or  what  has  de- 
luded them,  and  made  them  drunken  or  mad  to  act  thus  ?  These  are  questions 
which  require  elucidation,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  seven  angels  presents  a 
supplementary  pictorial  illustration,  upon  which  we  will  look,  and  listen  to  his 
interpretation. 

(6.)  Borne  away  from  the  heaven  which  was  the  scene  of  the  former  confi- 
gurations, we  find  ourselves  with  the  apostle  in  a  wilderness,  where  a  woman, 
gorgeously  arrayed,  and  decked  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  sits 
upon  a  horrid  scarlet-coloured  beast,  in  the  midst  of  many  waters :  she  has  a 
golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness  of  her  fornication, 
and  upon  her  forehead  is  her  name, "  Mysterr,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of 
ifomications  and  abominations  of  the  earth  :*'  the  oeast  also  is  full  of  names  of 
blasphemy,  and  the  woman  is  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
Wondering,  we  ask.  Who  is  she  ?    The  angel  rei>lies,  "  Hie  great  whore,  with 
whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  hare  committed  fornication,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication."    The  beast 
that  carrieth  her  is,  in  the  description  of  the  angel,  identified  with  that  which  the 
devil,  in  a  former  Tision,  raised  out  of  the  flood,  and  invested  with  infernal 
authority  and  power.    He  is,  in  fact,  a  mighty  potentate,  who  subjects  the  ten 
kings  of  the  nations,  and  wages  war  with  the  Son  of  God  himself.    The  great 
whore,  in  perfect  accordance  with  scripture  symbolism,  which  represents  and 
speiju  of  idl  cities  as  women,  is  that  great  city  which,  in  the  apostle's  days, 
reigned  over  the  kings  of  the  earth — Imperial  Rome.    Her  destruction  is  next 
described  in  terms  the  most  graphic  and  appropriate,  furnishing  an  incidental 
occasion  for  noticing  her  magnificence,  luxury,  and  greatness.     The  lamentations 
of  the  kings  and  great  men  of  the  earth  for  her  overthrow,  are  phiced  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  exulting  balleligahs  of  the  whole  heavenly  world.    But  a  note 
of  celestial  harmony  mingles  with  the  triumphant  chorus,  which  vibrates  to  other 
chords  than  those  that  teU  of  vengeance  and  wrath  accomplished :  it  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  marriage — ^the  marriage  of  the  Lunb.    The  harlot,  one  of 
whose  assumptions  was  the  blasphemous  pretension  to  the  Brideship  of  the  Son 
of  God,  is  covered  with  infamy,  and  doomed  to  utter  destruction ;  but  the  true 
bride  is  now  manifested  in  resplendent  glory  and  purity,  arrayed  in  fine  linen, 
clean  and  white ;  and  they  are  blessed  who  are  called  to  the  marriage  supper. 

At  the  termination  of  this  wonderful  picture,  the  attention  of  the  student  is 
specially  arrested  by  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  revealing  angel,  Uiat,  **  These 
are  the  true  sayings  of  God."  The  order  of  the  prophetic  narrative,  which  was 
broken,  in  order  to  describe  and  contrast  the  harlot  and  bride,  is  again  restored, 
and  the  event  which  closely  follows  upon  the  seventh  vial  is  next  portrayed. 

(6.)  The  barrier  between  the  visible  and  invisible  is  now  entirely  removed: 
^<  the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over 
all  nations ''  (Isaiah  xxv.)  is  destroyed :  heaven  is  openedy  and  a  vision  of  trans- 
cendent glory  bursts  into  sight,  upon  a  white  horse  rides  an  invincible  con- 
queror ;  his  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire :  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword ; 
his  garments  are  stained  with  blood;  and  upon  his  head  are  many  crowns. 
He  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  he  now  appears  to  tread  the 
winepress  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Alniighty  Goa.  He  is  attended 
by  armies  from  heaven  on  white  horses,  but  in  contrast  to  the  bloodstained 
raiment  of  their  Divine  Leader,  their  garments  are  "fine  linen,  white  and 
clean."  Suddenly,  an  angel  proclaims  a  terrific  slaughter,  under  the 
symbol  of  a  supper;  and  upon  the  earth  is  seen,  terror-stricken  and  helpless,  the 
innumerable  hosts  of  the  foes  of  God.  Now  their  impious  leaders,  the  beast 
and  false  prophet,  are  seized  by  the  vengeful  arm  of  the  white  horse  rider,  and 
plunged  alive  into  a  ]ake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone ;  their  armies  are  slaiB 
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with  the  sword  that  proceeds  out  of  his  mouth,  «  and  all  the  fowls  are  filled  with 
their  flesh.''  Another  angel  seizes  the  dragon,  **  that  old  serpent,"  the  first 
Destroyer  and  Deceiver,  and  with  a  great  chain  hinds  him  in  the  bottomless  pit 
for  a  thousand  years.  Now  commences  the  glorious  reign  of  the  saints,  to  whom 
the  dominion  of  the  world  is  given :  and  all  who  have  part  in  the  first  resur- 
rection are  joined  with  Christ  in  his  judgment  and  kingdom  for  a  thousand  years. 
But  the  end  of  this  state  of  blessedness  arrives :  the  devil,  let  loose  from  the 
bottomless  pit,  once  more  succeeds  in  deceiving  the  nations,  and  leads  a  countless 
army  of  them  in  battle  array  against  the  camp  of  the  saints.  But  his  temerity 
plunges  him  into  worse  woe :  fire  from  heaven  devours  the  rebellious  nations ; 
and  the  devil  is  hurled  into  the  lake  of  perdition,  to  company  with  the  beast  and 
false  prophet,  where  they  shall  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.  To  end  the 
hnm^n  drama,  the  great  white  throne  is  set  up ;  heaven  and  earth  flee  away ;  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  the  throne ;  the  last  dread  assize  proceeds  ; 
and  the  eternal  destinies  of  all  mankind  are  irreversibly  fixed. 

But  may  we  not  know  something  of  the  glorious  bliss  that  awaits  the 
righteous  in  that  eternal  state  upon  which  he  now  enters  ?  Has  so  much  been 
revealed,  and  shall  not  one  glimpse  be  afforded  of  the  consummated  happiness  to 
which  we  are  taught  to  aspire  ?    Look  again ! 

^7.)  A  new  heaven  and  earth  come  into  view.  Men  dwell  i^in  upon  the 
earth,  and  God  himself  dwells  amonc^  them,  in  unmingled  happiness  and  joy. 
Pain,  sorrow,  sin,  darkness,  and  death  are  for  ever  banished,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  curse.  The  metropolis  of  the  new  world  is  built  by  God  himself,  and 
its  glory,  beauty,  magnitude,  and  grandeur  seem  commensurate  with  the  great 
object  for  which  it  is  formed — to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  Deity — the  Court  of 
the  Most  High  God,  who  thus  reserves  to  himself  an  habitation  upon  the 
renewed,  revivified,  and  restored  earth. 

Thus  ends  this  series  of  glorious  visions.  E.  R. 


MEDITATIONS     OF     ST.     AUGUSTINE. 
(From  the  Latin.) 

ON    WOBSHIF   IN   THB    IfEAVENLT   JERUSALEM. 

**  I  saw  no  temple  therein." 

Oh,  house  of  God !  full  of  light,  and  glorious.  I  have  loved  thy  comeliness, 
and  the  place  of  the  habitation  of  the  honour  of  the  Lord  God,  my  owner,  thy 
Founder.  In  my  sojourn  I  aspire  after  thee  night  and  day ;  my  heart  sigheth 
for  thee,  my  mind  tendeth  toward  thee,  my  soul  longeth  to  come  to  the  assembly 
of  thy  blessedness.  I  call  unto  him  who  hath  made  thee,  that  he  would  possess 
me  in  thee,  for  he  himself  made  us  both ;  that  he  would  make  me  meet  for  the 
participation  in  thy  glory.  For  thy  pure  society  and  wondrous  excellence  I 
seek  not  through  merit,  but  by  his  blood  by  whom  I  have  been  redeemed  do  I 
despair  not  to  attain  them.  Iiow  much  doth  thy  worth  help  me ;  thy  sinless 
and  most  sacred  employments,  which  cannot  be  unregarded  by  Grod,  come  to 
mind  in  my  perverseness.  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep,  I  confess ;  and 
my  alienation  being  prolonged,  I  am  far  removed  from  the  face  of  the  Lord 
my  God,  in  the  blindness  ofezile ;  where,  driven  from  the  delights  of  paradise, 
day  by  day  in  solitude  do  I  weep  over  the  miseries  of  bondage,  with  deep  la- 
mentations, in  mournful  song;  while  I  remember  Jerusalem,  type  of  thee; 
while  stand  my  feet  in  thy  courts,  holy  and  beautiful  Zion.  Nor,  though  a  sup- 
pliant in  its  porches,  am  I  worthy  to  behold  thine;  but  I  trust  that  my  Shepherd, 
thj  Founder,  will  bear  me  on  his  shoulders  to  thee;  that  I  may  exult  with  them, 
with  that  unspeakable  joy  wherewith  they  rejoice  who  are  there  before  God 
himself  and  our  Saviour;  who  hath  dissolved  the  enmity  of  the  flesh,  and  hath 
made  peace  with  all  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth  by  his  blood  ;  for  be  is  our 
peace  who  hath  made  both  one.  Oh !  Jerusalem,  eternal  house^  of  God ;  next 
to  Christ  the  object  of  my  delight ;  be  thou  my  joy,  and  consolation.  Sweet  be 
the  memory  of  thy  blessed  name  ;  be  the  remembrance  of  thee  a  relief  to  my 
heart's  heaviness.  Ruth. 

D  D 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  WM.   CURRY,  LATE  LOCAL  PREACHER 
IN  THE  DURSLEY  CIRCUIT. 


Wif.  CuBBT  was  born  in  1774.  It 
was  his  privile^  to  have  a  pioua  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Society,  and  who  soon  after  his 
birth  was  left  a  widow  with  seren  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  did  not  long  enjoy  even 
her  fostering  care,  for  she  died,  trium- 
phant in  the  faith,  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  fourth  year.  Nevertheless, 
he  could  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  '<  When 
my  father  and  mother  forsake  me, 
then  the  Lord  taketh  me  up." 

He  was  brought  in  early  life  to  seek 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist preaching.  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  he  informed  a  relative, 
now  residing  in  Dursley,  that  being 
on  his  way  to  Temple  Cloud,in  Somer- 
setshire, he  obtained  ^  the  knowledge 
of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins,'' 
and  felt  so  happy  that  he  was  con« 
strained  to  shout  aloud;  and  then 
added,  **  I  felt  as  happy  yesterday  as  I 
did  on  that  occasion  :  I  cannot  be  too 
thankful  that  I  was  brought  in  early 
life  to  seek  the  Lord."  He  embraced 
and  held  fast  the  Methodist  doctrine 
and  discipline  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Christian  career,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  without  wavering. 

Uis  name  was  entered  on  the 
preachers'  plan  for  the  Dursley  cir- 
cuit in  1808.  Brother  Curry  was 
eminently  a  man  of  peace.  The  writer, 
whose  name  has. been  upon  the  plan 
thirty-three  years,  and  who  has  con^ 
aequently  met  him  many  times,  both 
at  the  local  preachers*  and  quarterly 
meetings,  does  not  remember  that  he 
ever  gave  or  took  offence  on  such  oc- 
easioDs. 

He  was  regularly  appointed  to 
preach  in  all  the  chapels  m  the  cir- 
cult,  and  conscientiously  fulfilled  his 
Appointments  as  long  as  his  strength 
pomitted.  But  the  Tatter  part  of  kst 
summer,  both  health  and  strength 
gave  way,  and  he  reluctantly  relin- 
quished much  of  his  Sabbath  labour. 
From  this  time  he  became  weaker 
and  weaker;  bat  as  the  outward  man 
decayed,  the  inward  man  ftem  strongper 
and  stronger.    To  a  fhend  he  said. 


''  I  am  as  happy  now  as  I  was  when 
the  Lord  set  my  soul  at  liberty." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  an  oM 
friend,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted more  than  forty  years,  called 
upon  him.  After  some  conversation, 
his  friend  read  to  him  the  verses  en- 
titled, «  The  Saints'  Sweet  Home  :**  he 
appeared  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  longing 
to  behold  the  face  of  his  redeemuig 
God. 

His  pathway  was  as  **  the  shining 
light,  shining  brighter  and  brighter, 
unto  the  per^t  day ;"  his  happy  soul 
exulting  in  God  his  Saviour.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  1865,  the  weary  wheels 
of  life  stood  still,  and  his  eyes  closed 
to  earth,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 
But  his  sun  set  rich  in  evening  g^randeur, 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  rising 
in  eternal  glory^  never  more  to  go 
down. 

Brother  Curry  was  amongst  the  first 
who  received  the  annuity  allowed  to 
aged  members  by  the  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual -Aid  Association,  and  was  on 
it  funds  from  March  4th,  1851,  to 
March  21st,  1855,  and  received  in 
cash,  including  £4  paid  his  widow  for 
funeral  expenses,  £41  Ids.  No  one 
could,  (>erhap8,  be  more  grateful  for 
the  various  sums  he  received;  and 
repeatedly  he  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  God  and  those  kind  friends  who  so 
generously  assisted  in  supporting  this 
most  benevolent  association.  It  being 
intimated  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  doubtless  found  the  annuity  uaefnl, 
he  replied,  ^I  don*t  know  what  I 
shoula  do  without  it.*'  Considering 
the  lengthened  period  in  which  he  was 
employed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  that 
he  engaged  in  the  work  everjr  Sab- 
bath, with  few  exceptions,  till  within  a 
year  of  his  death,  it  is  snppMOsed  that 
he  travelled  on  foot,  in  this  bleased 
work,  little  less  than  twenfy  thousand 
miles.  R-  G. 

MEMOIR  OF  PHILIP  RHIKUP. 

BT  HIS  BROTBEil. 

I  MUCH  regret  that  my  dear  brother, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  destroyed 
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A  diary  which  he  kept  for  some  time 
subsequent  to  his  conversion,  which 
would  hare  materially  assisted  in  the 
compilation  of  this  biography.  In  the 
absence  of  private  papers  there  is  no- 
thing but  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  recollection  of  facts  to  depend 
upon.  I  confess,  therefore,  that  I  feel 
toe  task  assigned  me  one  of  some  diffi- 
culty, not  onh*  on  this  account,  but  also 
because  I  wisn  to  give  a  fair,  unbiased, 
and  unvarnished  account,  without  par- 
tiality or  undue  favour. 

Philip  Kirkup  was  the  second  son  of 
Philip  and  knn  Kirkup,  late  of  Urpeth, 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  was 
bom  at  Murton  Blue  House,  in  the 
pariah  of  Sedgefield,  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1793.  In  the  year  following 
his  parents  removed  to  Urpeth,  near 
Chester-le-Street.  In  the  year  1820 
he  married,  and  in  1824  entered  upon 
a  farm  at  Pelton,  where  he  remained 
until  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
took  him  from  the  Church  militant  to 
the  Church  triumphant. 

His  parents  were  decidedly  pious, 
and  were  Methodists  of  the  second 
generation  on  both  father's  and  mo- 
ther's side.  Thomas  Kirkup,  the  grand- 
father, joined  the  then  despised  and 
persecuted  Methodists  about  the  year 
1742,  and  suffered  much  for  Christ's 
sake.     He  was  often  the  escort  and 

Srotector  of  the  heralds  of  salvation, 
leing  a  very  strong  man,  when  he  took 
his  stand  by  the  side  of  the  nreacher 
the  mob  was  generallY  awed  by  his 
presence,  and  the  preacher  was  allowed 
to  conduct  the  service  in  peace.  If 
there  is  anything  in  being  so  descended 
to  cause  rejoicing  or  glorying,  my  bro- 
ther could  so  glory,  for  doubtless  he 
owed  his  all  in  religion  to  such  a  con- 
nection with  Meth(^ism. 

In  childhood,  and  when  a  boy  at 
school,  he  ^ve  evidence  of  a  violent 
and  determmed  temper  of  mind,  which 
occasionally  brought  him  into  collision 
with  bis  playmates.  The  following  cir- 
cumstance will  show  his  violent  spirit. 
One  day  while  his  oldest  brother  and  he 
were  pursuing  their  amusements  in 
the  house,  some  offence  having  been 
given  him,  he  took  a  large  knife,  and 
struck  his  brother  several  severe  blows, 
which  he  received  in  his  hand,  and 
markR  of  which  he  carried  to  the  grave. 
But  for  the  vigilant  attentions  and 
rigid  discipline  of  a  tender  mother,  as 
well  as  the  more  severe  corrections  of 


an  uncompromising  father,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  would  have  been  the  end. 
To  the  grace  of  God  be  all  the  praise ; 
these  tempers   were  not  suffered  to 

frow  ripe ;  before  he  arrived  at  man- 
ood  they  were  completelv  subdued; 
the  discipline^  counsels,  ana  prayers  of 
his  watchful  and  pious  parents  were 
not  administered  and  offered  up  in  vain. 
In  1808  he  was  deeply  convinced  of 
his  sinful  state,  and  sought  the  Lord 
with  strong  crying  and  tears ;  nor  did 
he  rest  until  he  ootained  a  clear  sense 
of  God's  pardoning  love :  the  change 
was  immediately  apparent;  the  lion 
became  a  lamb ;  his  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance were  as  great  as  were  before 
his  violent  passions.  He  immediately 
joined  the  Methodist  Society,  and  con- 
tinued in  connection  with  it  until  death. 
His  first  ticket  or  note  of  admittance 
into  the  Methodist  Society  he  received 
from  the  late  Dr.  Taft,  when  he  tra- 
velled in  the  Sunderland  Circuit. 

From  this  time  he  gave  himself  to 
prayer  and  reading ;  the  bible  was  his 
constant  companicm,  and  the  fruit  was 
soon  seen,  for  his  profiting  appeared 
unto  all  men.  He  gave  early  evidence 
of  no  ordinary  talent  for  prayer,  and 
was  often  called  to  exercise  that  gift ; 
in  the  public  prayer  meetings  he  regu- 
larly took  his  part,  the  easy,  fluent, 
earnest,  and  confident  way  in  which  he 
addressed  God,  being  evidence  that  a 
throne  of  g^ace  was  an  oft-frequented 
spot ;  and  there  was  not  only  fluency 
of  expression  and  fervency  in  his  man- 
ner, but  the  accompanying  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit. 

His  father's  house  being  the  preach- 
ers* home,  as  well  as  .the  place  of  wor- 
ship, those  servants  of  God  had  an 
opportunity  of  marking  the  steady 
progress  which  he  made  in  divine 
knowledge,  and  were  soon, convinced 
that  he  was  destined  by  Heaven  to  oc- 
cupy a  more  prominent  position  in  the 
Church  than  that  of  a  pnvate  member. 
The  late  Bev.  Joseph  HoUingworth 
took  great  interest  in  him,  and  gave 
him  no  rest  until  he  permitted  his 
name  to  appear  on  the  local  preachers' 
plan.  It  was  with  much  diffidence  and 
many  misgivings  that  he  entered  upon 
this  work,  but  in  its  prosecution  Mr. 
HoUingworth  encouraged  him  much, 
and  gave  him  suitable  advice. 

This  new  calling  engrossed  all  his 
leisure  time ;  he  rose  earlpr,  and  late 
went  to  rest ;  he  felt  its  importance, 
D   D   2 
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and  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  to 
be  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed.  He  deemed  it  not  enough 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  please  his  hear- 
ers, and  to  acquit  himself  well  in  the 
pulpit.  While  he  regarded  these  as 
necessary  to  secure  the  attention  and 
respect  of  his  hearers,  yet  he  looked  at 
it  only  in  the  light  in  which  a  preacher 
regards  the  introduction  to  his  sermon ; 
he  had  a  higher  object  in  view — ^his 
aim  was  to  save  the  souls  of  his  au- 
ditors. For  several  years,  until  his 
health  gave  way,  he  prosecuted  his 
labours  with  diligence  and  credit,  tak- 
ing the  most  important  pulnits  in  the 
circuit;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  he  laboured  not  in  vain. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons 
in  the  congregation,  after  service,  with 
full  hearts  to  thank  him  for  the  ser- 
mon. His  texts  were  judiciously  se- 
lected, his  sermons  were  well  arranged 
and  closely  applied,  and  delivered  with 
earnestness  and  solemnity. 

In  1825,  his  health,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  declining,  became  so 
bad  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 

E reaching  in  a  great  measure;  but 
aving  entered  the  vineyard  of  bis 
Lord,  he  could  not  be  idle :  if  he 
could  not  any  longer  hold  forth  from 
the  pulpit  the  word  of  life  to  the  mul- 
titude, he  found  employment  in  in- 
structing the  rising  generation.  The 
Sabbath-school  became  his  sphere  of 
action ;  he  was  always  at  his  post,  and, 
under  his  supervision,  the  school  pros- 
pered greatly.  I  have  heard  honoura- 
ole  mention  made  of  his  name  in  our 
lovefeasts  by  those  who  were  instructed 
by  him  In  the  Sabbath -school,  the 
duties  and  labours  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  until  his  declining 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  also 
from  this  department  of  the  Lord's 
work. 

His  class  now  was  the  main  object 
of  his  solicitude,  and  he  watched  over 
it  as  a  faithful  shepherd  of  the  flock 
of  Christ.  As  a  leader,  he  was  not 
only  faithful,  but  kind  and  sympa- 
thising; liis  own  experience  was 
always  dear  and  satisfactory.  His 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  head 
merely,  but  of  the  heart;  it  was  deep, 
having  its  foundation  on  the  Rock  of 
A^es.  He  was  uniformly  the  same — 
calm  and  unmoved  even  in  affliction 
and  trials.  His  religion  partook  of 
the  character  of  a  deep  river,  on  the 


surface  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  roughness  of  its  bed.  Few 
men  have  had  greater  and  more 
numerous  trials  than  he  had,  all 
which  he  bore  with  a  patient  resi«:na- 
tion  truly  Christ-like,  for  in  the  school 
of  Christ  he  had  learned  to  cast  his 
care  upon  his  Saviour.  He  ever  felt 
a  godly  jealousy  of  himself — always 
afraid  of  doing  anything  which  would 
dishonour  his  Saviour,  or  damage  the 
interests  of  his  church.  On  one  oc- 
casion, being  severely  tried  in  a 
quarter  whence  he  ought  to  have 
received  comfort,  he  opened  his  mind 
to  a  friend,  and,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, spoke  of  a  strong  tempta- 
tion he  had  had  to  adopt  a  certain 
course  which  would  doubtless  have 
met  the  difficulty.  Such  a  course 
human  policy  and  worldly  wisdom 
would  have  adopted;  but  he  could 
not  reconcile  it  with  the  conduct,  of 
the  Great  Teacher,  and  therefore 
abandoned  it,  choosing  rather  to  suffer, 
yea,  even  to  die  a  martyr,  than  offend 
his  God.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  found  the  throne  of  grace  the  only 
place  where  he  could  obtain  help,  and 
there  he  carried  every  burden.  As  a 
Christian,  he  not  only  attended  to 
private  exercises,  but  also  to  family 
religion.  His  wife  brought  him  eleven 
children,  eightof  whom  survive  him; 
these,  by  precept  and  example,  he 
endeavoured  to  train  for  heaven,  and 
rejoiced  that  his  labours  were  not 
altogether  in  vain.  The  family  altar 
never  wanted  the  morning  and  the 
evening  sacrifices. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  his  health 
for  some  years  was  in  a  declining 
state;  yet,  until  about  a  month  before 
his  death,  it  was  not  thought  that  a 
speedy  dissolution  would  take  place. 
The  affliction  which  closed  his  warfare 
on  earth  was  about  eight  weeks  in 
duration.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  affliction  he  did  not  feel  so  fully 
resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven  as  he 
desired.  The  ties  of  his  family  were 
strong — ^he  loved  his  children,  and  to 
leave  them  in  this  world  of  sin  and 
death,  young  and  inexperienced  as 
some  of  them  were,  was  no  small  trial 
to  him ;  but  in  this  trying  hour  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  only  hope  set  before 
him,  and  soon  obtained  the  grace 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  say,  "  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  He  not 
only   submitted  thus   wholly  to   the 
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will  of  God,  but  expressed  great 
happiness.  On  this  solemn  occasion 
he  iound  the  covenant  blood  of  Christ 
bis  sure  foundation.  To  bis  sister,  on 
her  asking  bim  bow  be  felt  in  his 
mind,  be  replied,  ^*  I  am  trusting  on 
the  atonement.''  His  attendants 
often  beard  bim  engaged  in  prajrer 
and  praise  to  God.  A  friend  one  day 
remarked  to  bim,  "  that  be  hoped  they 
would  meet  in  heaven  after  this  suffer- 
ing state  was  over ;"  be  replied,  "  I 
have  no  doubt.**  His  daughter,  wbo 
was  sitting  by  bim,  one  day  overheard 
him  saying,  **I  wisb  I  could  get 
home.*^  She  said  to  bim,  '*  Get  where, 
father  ?"  He  answered,  "  To  heaven 
— to  heavenJ'*  During  the  last  two 
weeks  of  his  life  be  was  seldom  able 
to  converse,  and  was  often  insensible ; 
but  wben  asked  if  be  was  happy,  his 
invariable  reply  was,  "  Happy — quite 
happy.*' 

During  tbe  who^e  of  his  affliction 
be  evinced  tbe  greatest  patience ;  a 
murmur  never  escaped  bis  lips — au 
impatient  look  was  never  observable 
on  bis  countenance,  thougb  be  oflen 
expressed  a  desire  to  reach  that 
country  wbere  pain  and  death  are  no 
more.  A  few  days  before  be  died 
be  bad  all  his  children  in  bis  room, 
and,  patriarch  like,  gave  them  bis 
dying  advice,   and  charged  them  to 


meet  bim  in  heaven.  To  bis  eldest 
son,  who  bad  not  tben  given  bis  heart 
to  God,  be  particularly  addressed 
himself.  He  told  bim  ne  was  going 
to  bcaven,  and  urged  bim  most 
afiectionately  to  meet  bim  tbere; 
and  in  order  thereto,  to  give  God  bis 
beart.  For  several  days  before  be 
died  bis  sufferings  were  very  severe, 
and  bis  speech  entirely  failed ;  but  be 
appeared  perfectly  conscious.  He 
died  in  great  peace,  having  a  blessed 
bope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 
*'  Mark  tbe  perfect  man,  and  bebold 
tbe  upright,  for  tbe  end  of  that  man 
is  peace." 

in  closing  tbese  remarks  I  would 
observe,  that  few  men,  either  in  tbe 
world  or  in  tbe  cburcb,  were  more 
highly  respected.  ,  His  family  bave 
sustamed  an  irreparable  loss.  Ai*  a 
husband,  be  was  indulgent  to  a  fault ; 
as  a  father,  he  was  most  kind ;  as  ti 
friend,  be  was  sincere;  and  as  a 
Christian,  consistent.  Notbing  could 
leconcile  surviving  friends  to  tbeir 
loss  but  tbe  bope  which  the  Scriptures 
afford  of  a  re-union  in  heaven.  We 
therefore  sorrow  not  even  as  others 
which  bave  no'bope.  He  cban^zed 
mortality  for  life  December  21,  1854, 
in  tbe  sixty-second  year  of  bis  age. 
M.  K. 

Jarrow;  April  IQth^  ]S5S, 
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NOTICES  FOR  OCTOBER,  1855. 


Tbe  Sun  rises  on  tbe  1st  at  London 
or  Greenwich  at  one  minute  after  six 
o'clock,  on  the  15th  at  twenty-five 
minutes  after  six,  and  on  tbe  31st  at 
seven  minutes  before  seven ;  setting 
on  tbe  same  days  respectively  at 
twenty  minutes  before  six,  six  minutes 
after  five,  and  twenty-six  minutes 
before  five^  Tbe  day  tberefore  de- 
creases in  lengtb  during  tbe  month 
only  two  minutes  less  tbau  two  hours, 
and  tbe  altitude  of  tbe  sun  declines 
during  tbe  same  period  eleven  degrees. 
On  the  23rd  he  enters  the  sign  Scorpio. 
On  tbe  morning  of  the  3r4  the  sun  is 
ut   bis     average    distance    from    us, 


namely,  '95,000,000  miles  ;  but  this 
decreases  so  rapidly  that  on  tbe  15th 
be  is  only  94,671,000  miles  distance, 
or  81 1 ,000  miles  less  tban  on  the  15th 
of  September. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  tbe  lltb  at 
twenty-four  minutes  past  three  in  tbe 
morning;  and  full  on  the  25 tb  at 
twenty -seven  minutes  past  seven  in 
tbe  morning,  being  totally  eclipsed  at 
tbe  sdbe  time.  On  tbe  7  th  she  rises 
nearly  two  hours  afler  midnight ;  on 
the  14th  she  sets  about  a  quarter  after 
six  in  tbe  evening ;  on  the  21st  at 
forty-three  minutes  after  midnight; 
and  on  tbe  28th,  rising  at  eleven 
minutes  past  six  in  the  evening,  she 
shines  all  night. 

The  eclipse  which  occurs  on  tbt* 
25tb  of  October,  though  total,  will 
only  be  partly  visible  in  this  country. 
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It  besins  at  forty-four  minutes  after 
five  o  dock  in  the  morning,  about  one 
hour  before  sunrise,  and  the  total 
obscuration  is  completed  just  three 
minutes  afler  sunrise,  and  six  minutes 
after  the  moon  will  have  sunk  below 
the  western  horizon.  The  moon  will 
begin  to  issue  from  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  at  fourteen  minutes  past  eight, 
and  the  eclipse  will  end  at  a  quarter 
past  nine,  having  continued  three 
nours  and  a  half. 

Mercury  is  badly  situated  for  ob- 
servation, as  he  sets  all  the  month 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  sun,  and  on 
the  Slst  only  four  minutes  after  him. 

Venus  is  now  a  morning  star.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  month  she 
is  very  favourably  situated  for  obser- 
yation,  rising  three  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  before  the  sun  on  the  last 
day. 

Mars  rises  all  the  month  a  little 
afler  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
is  therefore,  like  Venus,  only  to  be 
observed  in  the  early  morning. 

Jupiter  remains  our  most  orilliant 
evening  star,  his  altitude  being 
slightly  less  than  during  last  month. 
His  apparent  motion  among  the  stars 
is  westward  until  he  reaches  a  point 
nearly  equi-distant  between  Beta  and 
Iota  Aquarii  on  the  18th,  where  he 
remains  stationary  on  the  19th,  and 
thence  commences  a  slow  motion  east- 
ward on  the  20th,  on  which  day  also 
he  is  near  to  the  moon,  whose  glory 
eclipses  all  the  neighbouring  stars,  so 
that  through  a  large  expanse  few  are 
to  be  seen,  and  none  possess  such 
brilliance  as  to  attract  the  eye  from 
the  beautiful  pair  that  then  adorn  the 
southern  sky. 

Saturn  comes  more  and  more  into 
view,  as  the  year  declines.  He  rises 
on  the  3rd  at  four  minutes  past  nine, 
and  on  the  28th  a  few  minutes  before 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  Like 
Jupiter  he  will  change  the  direction 
of  his  motion  this  month.  They  have 
been  moving  away  from  each  other 
since  June — Jupiter  moving  west- 
ward and  Saturn  eastward.  This  re- 
lative motion  continues  until  the  11th 
on  the  part  of  Saturn,  who,  on  the 
12th,  is  stationary  near  to  Eta  Gemi- 
nornm,  and  on  the  ISth  begins  his 
motion  westward,  which  continues 
until  about  the  middle  of  February. 
AfV«r  the  2<Hh  both  these  planets  will 
be  moving  towards  each  other. 


Uranus  continues  in  Aries,  rising 
on  the  Ist  at  a  few  minutes  before 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  3i8t 
a  few  minutes  before  five. 


NOTICES  FOB  OCTOBER,  1855. 

BT    8.   HERSMAN. 

In  the  first  week  the  strawberry 
tree,  holly,  Viaked- flowered  autumnal 
crocus,  annual  knawel  (scleranthus 
annurisj,  with  many  garden  flowers, 
are  in  bloom.  In  the  second  week 
the  catkins  of  the  willows  appear,  but 
do  not  flower  until  spring;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  Virginia  creeper  become 
of  a  rich  scarlet.  Many  leaves  now 
change  colour,  or  begin  to  fall.  These 
changes  of  colour  are  very  interesting; 
it  is  found  that  leaves  shaded  from 
the  light  do  not  chanee  colour,  but 
fall  off  green :  the  colouring  matter 
is  considered  to  be  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, usually  called  ckromule ;  in  the 
green  state  it  is  soluble  in  fixed  and 
essential  oils-^in  the  yellow  state  it  is 
insoluble.  The  yellow  chromule,  if 
left  for  some  time  in  alkali,  is  re- 
stored to  its  green  colour;  and  the 
green  chromule,  if  left  in  acid,  ac- 
Quires  the  yellow  or  red  tinge  of 
aecaying  leaves.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks  leaves  begin  to  fall 
rapidly,  and  all  vegetation  shows 
signs  of  preparing  V  for  a  period  of 
torpor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
spiders*  webs  are  stretched  across  our 
pathways  in  every  direction.  The 
great  black  fly  fmusca  grossaj^  and 
many  other  two-winged  flies  are  found 
by  thousands  on  ivy  flowers.  Crickets 
now  resort  to  houses.  The  peacock, 
the  painted  lady,  and  the  admiral 
butterflies  may  yet  be  seen  on  sunny 
days,  and  also  a  few  inconspicuous 
moths,  but  nearly  all  the  summer 
beauties  have  passed  away. 

In  the  first  week  redwings  arrive, 
and  the  last  of  the  swallows  and 
martins  depart.  £vcn  before  October 
commences,  many  may  be  seen 
gathering,  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
early  in  the  evening,  preparatory  to 
their  journey,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed— as  is  that  of  many  other 
migratory  birds — during  the  niffht. 
Larks  congregate,  and  it  the  weatner 
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should  proTc  severe,  they  migrate  to 
the  sea  side. 

In  the  second  week  hen  chaffinches 
separate  from  the  males,  and  con- 
gregate previous  to  their  departure 
to  a  more  genial  clime  until  spring. 
Sidklns,  bramble6nchQB,  snowflakes, 
and  yellow  wagtails  arrive ;  and  wood- 
pigeons  congregate  and  feed  on  turnip 
t^ps,  if  they  can  find  no  corn.  The 
hooded  crow  is  now  occasionally  seen 
inland.  Numbers  of  various  species 
of  ducks  and  geese  at  this  season 
resort  to  our  inland  rivers  and  lakes. 
In  the  fourth  week,  rooks  visit  and 
examine  their  nests,  larks  occasionally 
slug,  and  the  golden  plover  appears. 

Snakes  and  adders  now  bury  them- 
selves, as  also  do  toads  and  fro^^s. 

The  fallow  deer  make  their  peculiar 
autumnal  noise.  The  tortoise  and 
the  hedgehog  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  or  amongst  heaps  of  rubbish, 
where  thejr  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
cold  of  wmter ;  and  squirrels  collect 
nuts  ^nd  chestnuts  and  deposit  them 
in  their  winter  nests. 

Shoals  of  herrings  now  approach 
our  shores,  and  si^mon  ascend  the 
rivers  to  spawn. 

Evaporation  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  moisture  increased;  and  misty 
vapours  accumulate  on  all  low  lands. 


^ni^ors  anb  |poob. 

TBirifTSOir. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  New  Poem 
that  in  after  years  is  sure  to  occupy  a 
permanent  place  in  the  works  of  a 
popular  poet,  is  an  event  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  general  attention 
in  the  literary  world,  ^ut  when  such  a 
work  poasesset  features  which  make  it 
in  some  sort  expository  of  the  character 
of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced,  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  somewhat  more 
than  a  passing  impression  upon  the 
national  mind.  This  remark  is  verified 
in  the  case  of  the  new  lyrical  poem  just 
published  by  the  Poet  Laureat— a  poem 
which,  while  confessedly  bearing  marks 
of  the  peculiar  power  and  genius  of  the 
author,  seems  to  puazle  most  of  its 
readers,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  criticism.  The  war  spirit 
and  the  commercial  spirit^the  spirit  of 
revenge  and  reprisal,  and  the  spirit  of 
avarice — are  both  wrought  largely  into 
the  graphic  picture  which  the  poet  has 
drawn,  bat  rather  by  implication  and 


suggestion  than  ostentatiously;  and  much 
nervous  and  powerful  writing  is  ex- 
pended upon  their  elucidation — evi- 
dently with  a  purpose. 

Generally  the  poem  is  quoted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  present  war  on  their 
side  of  the  question ;  but  the  following 
rather  shrewd  and  clever  analysis,  ex- 
tracted from  the  *' Herald  of  Peace," 
takes  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  just 
such  a  view  of  the  plot  and  tendency  of 
the  work  as  we  think  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  see  : — 

"  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  some 
of  our  contemporari^'S  have  dene  in- 
justice to  a  remarkable  production 
lately  published,  we  mean  Mr.  Teniiy- 
son's  new  poem,  called  'Maud.'  This 
has  been  represented  as  designed  to 
swell  the  turbulent  war-torreot  sow 
rolling  through  Europe,  and  to  hold  up 
the  Friends  of  Peace  to  reprobation  and 
obloquy.  But  we  are  by  uo  means  sure 
that  It  was  not  intended'— as,  beyond  all 
question,  it  is  admirably  adapted-— to 
brand  with  the  most  withering  contempt 
the  fashionable  advocates  of  war.  Our 
readers  shall  jud^e  for  themselves.  The 
poem  is  in  the  iorm  of  a  story,  which, 
after  Mr.  Tennyson's  favourite  manner, 
is  not  so  much  related  as  implied  in  the 
soliloquies  of  the  principal  actor.  That 
story  is  briefly  this  : — A  ;^oung  man— 
whose  father  having  failed  in  some  great 
speculation,  was  found  dead  one  morn- 
ing in  a  pit.  'mangled,  and  flattened, 
and  crushed,  and  dinted  into  the 
ground.'  but  under  such  circumstancea 
as  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  perished 
by  murder  or  suicide — was  brought  up 
alone  in  the  neighbourhood,  apparently, 
of  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  at  any  rate, 
under  the  influence  of  this  one  dismal 
and  overshadowing  recollection  which 
had  blighted  his  youth.   The  description 


of  the  effect  produced  upon  him  bv  the 
bringing  home  of  his  father's  body  in 
the  night,  is,  from  its  very  vagueness, 


bringing  home  of  his  father's 
the  night,  is,  from  its 
full  of  terrible  power. 

*  I  remember  the  time,  for  the  roots  of  my  hair 

were  stlrr'd 
By  a  shuffled  st«p,  by  a  dead  welfht  trailad, 

bv  a  whispered  (rlaht 
And  my  poises  closed  their  gates  with  a  shock 

on  my  heart  as  I  heard 
The  shrill.edKed  shriek  of  a  mother  dlrlde  the 

shuddering  night.' 

The  poor  youth,  to  whom  this  ghastly 
legacy  was  left  in  his  childhood,  and 
who  seems  to  have  bein  left  in  solitude 
to  ponder  over  it  continually,  erew  up, 
as  was  natural,  a  moody,  morbid,  misan- 
thropic man,  who  looked  upon  the  world 
through  the  jaundiced  medium  of  his 
own  singular  and  awful  lot,  and  re- 
garded all  mankind  as  <  vUhdnous,  sordid, 
and  mean.' 
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'*  To  his  disordered  imagination 
everything  around  him  appears  evil. 
The  little  Tillage  below  his  dwelling 
'  bubbles  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gossip, 
scandal,  and  spite.'  His  own  servanu 
are  '  ever  reaay  to  slander  and  steal' 
The  world  seems  to  him  a  huge  simmer- 
ing cauldron  of  iniquity,  and  he  deter- 
mines to  live— in  hu  own  choice  lan- 
guage— 

*  Far  off  from  the  clamow  of  liars  belled  in  the 
habbab  of  lies; 
From  the  long  neck'd  fpeeee  of  the  world  that 
are  ever  biuing  dispraise.' 

**  It  is  in  the  mouth  of  this  moping, 
maundering,  diseased  hero,  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  put  those  sentiments  in 
deprecation  of  peace  and  in  favour  of 
war,  which  have  been  so  greedily  cited 
and  circulated  by  the  newspapers,  as  if 
they  were^  his  own ;  though,  we  pre- 
sume, he  is  no  more  responsible  for 
them  than  Milton  is  for  the  blasphemies 
he  has  ascribed  to  Satan,  or  Shakespeare 
for  the  drivelHngs  of  Mr.  Justice 
Shallow.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  and  dramatically  true,  than 
that  a  poor  morbid  wretch  like  this,  who 
regarded  all  men  as  liars  and  villains, 
should  give  utterance  to  the  absurd  and 
sickly  sentimentalities  about  peace  and 
war  to  which  we  refer.  And  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  subtler 
and  keener  stroke  of  satire  upon  the 
shallow  and  bellicose  declaimers  of  our 
own  time  than  Mr.  Tennyson  has  in- 
flicted, in  thus  putting  their  despicable 
poison-froth  as  to  the  evils  of  peace  and 
the  blessings  of  war  in  the  lips  of  this 
half-maniac,  nursing  his  own  wrongs, 
and  eating  his  own  heart  in  a  solitude 
haunted  by  such  bloody  memories.  We 
think  the  remaining  part  of  the  story 
abundantly  confirms  this  interpretation 
of  the  matter,  and  is  obviously  designed 
to  indicate  what  is  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  such  a  state  of  feeling.  For 
the  hero  who  thinks  the  only  remedy  for 
the  ills  of  society  is  to  be  found  in 
•  war,  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea,— 
war  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking 
a  hundred  thnmes,'  soon  finds  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  trying  this  promising  theory 
in  a  small  way  on  his  own  account.  He 
falls  in  love  with  Maud,  the  heroine  of 
the  poem,  and  passes  a  few  days  in  a 
high  state  of  passionate  and  poetic 
rapture  But  the  old  malady  still  tainU 
hist  blood,  i'he  lady's  father  seems  to 
him  *  a  gray  old  wolf  and  a  liar.'  The 
lady's  brother  is  *  an  oiled  and  curled 
Assyrian  bull,  smelline  of  musk  and  of 
insolence.'  Accordingly,  this  pleasant 
lover  quarrels  with  the  brother  and  kills 
him  in  a  duel,  runs  away  from  the 
country,  and  wanders  about  on  a  foreign 


shore,  haunted  by  terror  and  remorse, 
till  he  becomes  stark  raving  mad,  and 
imagines  himself  dead,  but  unable  to 
rest  in  his  grave.  At  length  he  seems 
to  gain  a  sort  of  half-lucid  interval, 
during  which  he  hears  of  the  war  in  the 
East  which  awakes  afresh  the  old  tiger- 
spirit,  and  makes  him  exult  in  the  pros- 
pect of  slaughter  and  rapine.  Like 
many  more,  however,  of  the  gentry  of 
whose  sentiments  Mr.  Tennyson  has  so 
appropriately  made  his  moon-struck 
hero  the  interpreter,  he  does  not  appear 
at  all  disposed  to  go  himself  and  take 
part  in  the  perils  and  horrors  he  so 
much  admires. 

**  We  will  now  give  our  readers  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  sentiments  of  which,  with  so 
keen  an  irony,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made 
this  precious  gentleman  the  organ.  This 
is  the  stjle  in  which  the  poor  soul-sick 
idiot  is  made  to  school  the  ag^  to  which 
he  is  represented  as  being  so  great  a 
blessing  and  ornament: — 

"  Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  peace  F 

we  hare  made  them  a  cane : 
Piclcp.>ckets,  each  hand  lasting  for  all  that  is 

not  its  own; 
And  the  lost  of  gain.  In  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it 

better  or  worse 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen,  hissing  in  war  on 

its  own  hearthstone? 


■*  Peace  sitting  nnder  her  olive,  and  slurring  the 

days  gone  by, 
When  the  poor  are  hovelled  and  hustled  to- 

gether,  each  sex  like  swine, 
Where  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  where  only 

not  all  men  lie. 
Peace  in  her  vineyard— Tea!— but  a  company 

forges  the  wine, 

''And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the 

rnfflan's  head. 
Tin  the  filthy  by.laae  rings  to  the  yell  of  the 

trampled  wife; 
While  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to 

the  poor  for  bread. 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very 

1  of  life. 


<*  When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for 
a  bnrial  fee, 
And  Tlmour.Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  child- 

ren's  bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war  !    Bitter  war  I  loud  war  by 

land  and  by  sea; 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a 
hundred  thrones ! 

*'  It  may  seem  verv  absurd  to  subject 
these  verses  lo  logical  analysis,  and  treat 
them  as  grave  argument.  And  certHinly, 
if  their  admirers  were  content  to  regard 
them  as  a  mere  poetical  rhapsody,  spoken 
in  charncter  by  the  sickly  personage  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  (as  we  prefer  to 
believe  Mr.  Tennyson  intended  they 
should,)  we  have  no  objection  in  the 
world.  But  they  are  not  so  regarded. 
There  are  many  who  cite  them  as  oon* 
elusive  authority  in  support  of  the  pre- 
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posterous  mdral  paradoxes  they  embody. 
The  substance  ot  the  exquisite  philoso* 
phj  here  dereloped  seems  to  be  this:— 
There  are  certain  social  evils  that  pre- 
Tail  during  peace.  Men  are  inordinately 
fond  of  gain.  Tradesmen  are  dishonest, 
and  mix  chicory  with  their  coffee,  and 
alum  in  their  bread,  Many  of  the  poor 
are  ill -fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-lodged. 
Drunken  men  beat  their  wires.  Half-a- 
doaen  wretched  women  have  been  found 
within  the  last  ten  years  to  poison  their 
children,  for  the  sake  of  the  burial  fee. 
Little  children  are  taken  too  ^arly  to 
work  in  factories.  .•  Prosperous  ^manu- 
facturers and  merchants  accudiulate 
large  .fortunes,  and  become  "million- 
aires)"  and  that  setifns  in  the  estimation 
of  these  censors  of  the  age  to  k^  the 
climax  of  wickedness,  and  therefore*^ 
what?  Why,  hurl  all  Europe  into  a 
whirlpool  of  blood  and  misery!  That 
most  of  these  things  are  great  evill  no 
one  will  doubt ;  but  t£it  they ;  are 
more  rife  in  our  own.  age,  or  since  the 
peace,  than  they  were  before,  we  utterly 
and  confidently  deny. 

"'  But  be  the  alleg^  evils  how  great 
soever,  what  is  the  remedy  proposed  by 
these  great  moral  reformers?  Why, 
'war!  loud  war,  by  land  and  by  a^a ; 
war  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shak- 
ing a  hundred  thrones.'  One  would 
like  to  know  something  of  the  modns 
operandi  of  this  wonderful  panacea  for 
the  woes  and  wickednesses  of  mankind. 
Unsophisticated  minds  cannot  at  onoe 
see  wherein  its  great  rirtue  consists- 
how  the  moral  wrongs  of  society  are  to 
be  righted  by  plunging  a  nation  into  a 
state  which,  according  to  Mr.  Burke, 
*'  suspends  all  the  rules  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. '  Is  there  any  tendency  in  war  to 
win  men  from  the  love  of  gain,  or  to  de- 
ter tradesmen  from  adulterating  their 
WMres,  or  to  prevent  drunken  men  beating 
their  wives,  or  unnatural  mothers  poison- 
ing their  children,  or  to  provide  better  ac- 
comodation for  the  poor,  that  they  be  no 
longer '  hovelled  and  hustled  together, 
each  sex.  like  swine?'  How  was  it  in 
England  during  the  last  war?  Read 
any  book  descriptive  of  the  morals  and 
maimers  of  our  countrymen  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  and  what  do  we  find? 
Why,  that  the  greed  of  filthy  lucre  was 
mor€  reckless  and  shameless  —  that 
tradesmen  were  more  sordid  and  dis- 
honest, that  drunkenness  whs  more  com- 
mon, that  the  habiu  of  the  lower  classes 
were  more  brutal  and  ferocious,  that 
violence  against  life  and  property  was 
more  frequent,  the  condition  or  the  poor 
in  every  respect  more  deplorable,  and 
all  the  evils  over  which  Mr.  Tennyson's 
hvsterical  hero  maunders  were  beyond 
all  comparison  wider,  deeper,  deadlier 


in  their  hold  upon  the  nation,  than  at  the 
end  of  that  season  of  peace  which,  we 
are  told,  is  *'  full  of  wrongs  and  shames, 
horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be 
told."  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
this  war?  Has  it  served,  in  any  very 
obvious  manner,  to  correct  the  mischiefs 
complained  of,  and  to  promote  public 
virtue?  One  might  expect,  of  course, 
accorcUng  to  the  sensible  theory  before 
us,  that,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  we 
should  find  our  coffee  purer  and  our 
bread  wholesomer,  our  anchovies  less 
mixed  with  powdered  brick,  and  our 
marmalade  more  free  from  turnips.  But, 
alas!  the. campaign  in  the  Crimea  does 
not  seem  to  have  clarified  the  conscien- 
ces of  our  dishonest  traffickers  at  home; 
nor  do  we  find  that  the  custom  of  the 
gin-shops  and  beer-shops  has  much  fal- 
len off,  or  that  the  drunken  brutes  that 
ill-use  women  have  been  converted  and 
sanctified  by  reading  the  account  of  the 
grifater  brutalities  than  their  own,  com- 
mitted at  Sinop0  and  the  sea  of  Azoff. 
And  as  for  mammon-worship,  is  there 
one  man  in  all  broad  England  that  pur- 
sues gain  with  less  avidity  since  the  war 
than  before? 

*'  Why,  it  is  notorious^  as  everybody 
knows,  except  dyspeptic  poetasters,  that 
one  of  the  mot  frightful  accompani- 
ments of  all  war  is  the  hideous  and  ex- 
aggerated development  it  occasions  of  a 
base,  sordid  greed  of  gain,  infinitely 
more  reckless  and  revolting  than  the 
worst  forms  of  commercial  speculation 
during  peace.  Where  is  there  cupidity 
so-gt'oss? — where  peculation  so  shame- 
less f-~  Where  a  selnsh  regard  for  private 
interest  at  the  expense  of  their  country's 
clainto.  so  open  and  extortionate,  as 
among  contractors  and  commissaries, 
and  usurers  employed  in  furnishing  the 
means  and  munitions  of  war  to  an  army 
in  the  field?  At  this  moment  do  we  not 
find  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
urging  onward  the  war  with  savage  and 
unrelenting  cruelty,  and  fiercely  orow- 
beating  all  who  mention  peace,  because 
they  know  that  the  excitement  ol  the 
war  doubles  their  circulation  and  profit? 
•  At  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years^  war,' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  how  are  we  recom- 
pensed for  the  death  of  multitudes  and 
the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contem- 
plating the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  agents,  contractors  and  commis- 
saries, whose  equipages  shine  like  me- 
teors, and  whose  palaces  rise  like  ex- 
halations? These  are  the  men  who. 
without  virtue,  labour,  or  hazard,  are 
growing  rich  as  their  country  is  im- 
poverished; they  rejoice  when  obstinacy 
or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  the 
slaughter  and  devastation,  and  laugh 
from  their  desks  at  bravery  and  science, 
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while  they  are  adding  figure  to  flgnre, 
and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new- 
contract  from  a  new  armament,  and 
compating  the  profits  of  a  siege  or  tem- 
pest.' Nay,  indeed,  if  history  writes 
ner  annals  true,  there  is  no  class  of  men 
whatCTer  that  hare  a  more  watciifal  eye 
for  promotion,  pay,  and  perouisite,  than 
those  engaged  in  actual  warnire.  What 
is  the  principle  to  which  the  gorern- 
ment  finds  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  re* 
plenish  the  wasted  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  to  reward  and  stimalate  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  soldiers?  Why,  the loye  of 
money.      Was  there  ever  a  more  des- 

{)ioable  display  of  cupidity  than  was  seen 
ast  year  and  this,  when  our  cruisers  in 
the  Baltic  eagerly  hunted  down  the 
small  trading  vessels  of  poor  fishermen 
and  coastere,  for  the  sake  of  the  booty 
they  acquired  in  the  form  orpri^e-money 
by-  their  capture  and  confiscation  ? 

"  It  is  indeed  curious  enough  to  ob- 
serTO  how  singularly  elastic  and  accom- 
modating is  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
these  poetical  moralists.  Some  unhappy 
baker  tries  to  eke  out  his  scanty  profits 
by  mixing  potatoes  with  his  breaid,  and 
forthwith  they  are  thrown  into  perfect 
convulsions  of  horror,  and  tell  us  in  big 
phrase,  that  *  the  spirit  of  murder  works 
m  the  verv  means  of  life.'  But  when 
myriads  of  human  beings,  including 
thousands  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren  are  se^i  to  perish  in  the  agonies  of 
slow  starvation,  as  the  wretched  Tartars 
in-  the  Crimea,  and,  indeed,  our  own 
troops,  to  a  great  extent,  last  winter; 
any  man  who  points  to  these  in  the  in- 
terests of  mercy  and  humanity,  is  in- 
stantly denounced  and  silenced  as  a 
morbid  sentimentalist.    S9,  again,  a  few 


scattered  oases  of  burglary  or  murder, 
spread  over  many'  years^  of  peace,  are 
magnified  into  horrible  evidences  of  such 
corruption  and  rottenness  in  society, 
that  to  escape  from  them  we  should  hail 
war  as  a  aeliveranee  and  a  blessing. 
But  when  this  same  war  exhibits'  to  us 
myriads  of  men,  made  after  the  image 
of  God.  engaged  for  months  ia  mutual 
noassacre  and  pilliige,  throttling  and 
tearing  and  mutilating  each  other  with 
a  savage  animal  fury,  which  would  make 
ns  shudder  if  displayed  by  a  company  of 
buU-dogs,  these  very  sensitive  gentle- 
men grow  suddenly  stoical,  and  throw 
themselves  into  raptures  of  admiration 
over  the  brutal  spectacle.  One  unhappy 
woman,  with  a  black  eve  or  bruised 
cheek,  inflicted  by  some  drunken  wretch 
of  a  husband,  is  more  than  their  nerves 
can  bear.  But  a  whole  town  of  women, 
delivered  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
brutal  soldiery,  inflamed  with  lust  and 
wine«  to  smffer  nameless  indignities  first, 
and  be  murdered  in  cold  blood  after- 
wards, as  was  the  case  lately  at  Kertch 
— why  all  this  is  a  comforting  and  invi- 
gorating sight  to  these  curious  philan- 
thropists, infinitely  preferable  to  'the 
long,  long  canker  of  peace,'  during 
which  men  beat  their  wives  and  take 
their  children  into  factories  too 
young. 

"  For  our  own  part,  sincerely  rev-er- 
ing,  as  we  do,  the  genius  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, we  are  detemuned,  until  we 
receive  clearer  evidence  than  we  at  pre- 
sent possess,  not  to  believe  that  he  in- 
tended to  father  this  nauseoua  and  con- 
temptible cant,  which  he  has  put  so 
fittingly  in  ihe  mouth  of  his  hypbohoo- 
driac  hero." 


m. 


PUNISHMENT  BY  PBOXY. 

Iir  Iceland,  if  a  minor  commits  a 
crime,  the  parenU  are  immediately  ar.- 
rested,  and,  unless  they  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  that  they  ' 
have  afibrded  to  the  child  all  needed 
opportunities  for  instruction,  the  penalty 
of  the  crime  is  visited  upon  them,  and 
the  child  is  placed  under  instruction. 

A  NOBLE  BOY. 

A  BOT  was  once  tempted  by  some  of 
his  companions  to  pluck  ripe  cherries 
from  a  tree  which  his  father  had  forbidden 
him  to  touch. 

'*Yon  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  one 
of  his  companions,   "  for  if  your  fhther 


should  find  out  that  von  had  them,  he 
is  so  kind  that  he  would  not  hnrt  you." 

'*That  is  the  verv  reason"  replied  the 
boy  "  why  I  should  not  tonch  them.  It 
is  true  ray  father  would  not  hurt  me, 
yet  my  disobedience  would  hurt  my 
father,  and  that  would  be  worse  than 
anything  else." 

BOYS  AND  FBUIT. 
Father  Mills  astonished  the  boys  of 
Torringford,  one  Sabbath,  a»  he  was 
giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to  his 
congregation.  Said  he»  '*!  went  up  into 
Vermont,  and  found  many  excellent 
farms,  and  was  surprised  to  see  so  much 
fine  fruit.  So  I  said  to  the  good  people, 
*How   do   you   manage  to  keep  yoar 
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fruit  ?  Don't  the  boys  tteal  it  ?  I  lose 
neftriy  all  mine  in  that  way.'  *  What  I ' 
they  exclaimed,  ^boys  sual  lirait  1  We 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Pray 
where  do  you  live?'  And  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  them,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  I 
lived  in  Torringford,  in  th^  good  eld 
state  of  Connecticut." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  boys  im- 
proved by  this  hint. 

THE  FOUR  WORDS. 

"  FouB  little  words  did  me  more  good^ 
when  I  was  a  boy.  than  almost  anything 
ehe,**  said  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day . 
''  I  cannot  reckon  up  all  the  good  they 
have  done;  they  were  the  first  words 
that  mv  mother  taught  me." 

*'  Indeed  I  What  were  the  four  little 
words,"  said  I. 

He  answered  me  by  relating  the 
following  story: —  ' 

My  father  grafted  a  pear*tree :  it  was 
a  very  choice  graft,  and  he  watched 
with  great  care.  The  second  year  it 
blossomed,  but  it  bore  but  one  pear.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  very  nice  kind  of  pear, 
and  ray  father  was  anxious  to  see  if  the 
fruit  came  up  to  the  promises  of  the  man 
who  gave  him  the  graft.  This  single 
pear,  then,  was  an  object  of  some  con- 
cern to  my  father.  He  wanted  it  to  be- 
come fully  ripe.  The  high  winds,  he 
hoped,  would  not  blow  off  the  pear :  and 
he  eave  express  directions  to  aU  the 
children  on  no  account  to  touch  iL  The 
mSt  was  low  and  ei^nilv  reached  by  us. 
It  grew  finely.  "  I  think  that  graft  will 
meet  my  expectations,"  said  my  father 
many  times  to  my  mother.  ''  I  hope  now 
there  is  some  prospect  of  our  naving 
good  pears." 

Every  body  who  oame  into  the  garden 
he  took  to  the  graft,  and  every  body 
said,  **  It  will  prove  to  be  a  mqst  exoel^ 
lent  pear."  It  began  to  look  very  beau- 
tiful.  It  was  full  and  round,  a  rich 
glow  was  dyeing  its  cheeks,  and  its 
grain  was  clear  and  healthy. 

"  Is  it  not  almost  ripe?  I  long  for  a 
bite,"  I  cried,  as  I  followed  father  one 
day  down  the  alley  to  the  pear  tree. 

'*  Wait  patiently,  my  child;  it  will  not 
be  fully  ripe  for  a  week,"  said  my 
father.'' 

I  thoaght  I  loved  pears  better  than 
any  thing  else.  I  used  often  to  stop  and 
look  longingly  up  to  this.  Oh,  how 
good  it  looks!  I  used  often  to  think, 
smackinv  my  Hps— I  wish  it  was  all 
mine.  The  early  apples  did  not  taste  as 
good,  the  currants  w«re  not  as  relishing, 
and  the  damsona  I  thought  nothing  of 
in  comparison  with  this  pear.  The 
longer  I  stop|>ed  under  the  pear  tree  the 


greater  was  my  longing  for  it.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  had  it!  was  the  selfish  thought  that 


gradually  got  uppermost  in  m^  mind. 

One  night,  after  we  were  in  bed,  my 
brother  fell  asleep  long  before  I  did;  I 


tossed  about,  and  oould  not  get  to  sleep. 
It  was  a  warm,  still  summer  night,  and 
there  was  no  moon ;  no  noise  except  the 
hum  of  numberless  insects.  My  father  and 
my  mother  were  gone  away.  I  put  my 
head  out  of  the  window  and  peeped  into 
the  garden.  I  snuffed  pleasant  smells. 
I  traced  the  dark  outlines  of  the  trees. 
I  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  pear 
tree.  The  pear-tree— then  the  pear! 
My  mouth  was  parched;  I  was  thirsty. 
I  thought  how  good  would  a  juicy  pear 
taste.     I  was  tempted. 

A  few  *minute8  found  me  creeping 
down  the  back  stairs,  with  neiiher 
shoes,  stockings,  nor  trowsers  on.  llie 
slightest  creaking  frightened  roe.  I 
stopped  on  every  stair  to  listen.  Nancy 
wiis'  busy  somewhere  else,  and  John  had 
gone  to  bed.  At  last  I  fairly  felt  my  way 
to  the  garden  door.  It  was  fastened. 
It  seemmi  to  take  me  ages  to  unlock  it. 
so  fearful  was  I  of  making'  a  noise,  and 
the  bolt  grated.  I  got  it  open,  went 
out,  and  latched  it  after  me.  It  was 
good  to  get  out  in  the  cool  air.  I  ran 
down  to  the  walk.  The  patting  of  my 
feet  made  no  noise  on  the  moist  earth. 
I  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  all 
around,  then  turned  'm  the  direction  of 
the  pear-tree.  Presenily  I  was  beneath 
its  branches. 

Father  will  thmk  the  wind  has  knocked 
it  off— but  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
Stirring.  Father  will  think  somebody 
has  stolen  it ;  some  boys  came  in  the 
night  and  robbed  the  garden;  he*ll  never 
know.  Such  were  my  thoughts.  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  I  was 
about  to  do.  Oh,  it  will  taste  so  good! 
and  father  will  never  know  it.  He  never 
would  think  I  took  it.  On  tiptoe,  with 
ihy  hand  uplifted,  and  my  head  turned 
upward,  I  beheld  a  star  looking  down 
upon  me  tlnrough  the  leaves.  "  Thou 
God  bsbst  mb!"  I  oould  not  help  say- 
ing over  and  over  again.  God  seemed 
on  every  ^  side.  He  was  looking  me 
through  and  through.  I  was  afraid  to 
look,  and  hid  my  face.  It  seemed  ae  if 
father  and  mother,  and  all  the  boys,  and 
everybody  in  town  would  take  me  for  a 
thief.  It  appeared  as  though  all  my 
conduot  haa  neen  seen  as  by  the  light  of 
day.  It  was  some  time  before  I  dared 
to  move,  so  vivid  was  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  by  the  awful  truth 
in  those  four  words,  •'Thou  Godseest 
me."    I  knew  he  saw  me. 

I  hastened  from  the  pear-tree ;  no- 
tiring  on  earth  would  at  that  mo* 
ment    have    tempted     me    to    touch 
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the  pear;  with  very  different  feel- 
ings aid  I  creep  back  to  bed  again.  I 
lay  down  beside  Asa,  feeling  more  like  a 
criminal  than  anv  thing  eUe.  No  one 
in  the  house  had  seen  me,  but  oh!  it 
seemed  as  if  everybody  knew  it,  and  I 
should  ne?er  dare  to  meet  my  fathers 
face  again.    It  was  a  great  while  before 


I  went  to  sleep.  I  heard  my  parents 
come  home,  ana  I  inToluntarily  hid  my 
face  under  the  sheet.  But  I  could  not 
hide  myself  from  the  sense  of  God's 
presence.  His  eyes  seemed  everywhere, 
diving  into  the  very  depths  of  my  heart, 
it  started  a  train  of  influences,  which, 
Gdd  be  praised,  I  never  got  over. 
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OPEN  AIR  PREACHING. 

Dbar  Brotueu. — A  systematic  plan 
of  open  air  preaching  has  been  carried 
out  at  Windsor  during  this  summer  with 
marked  success.  A  shore  account  of  this 
movement  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers. 

At  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of 
thtt  Ragged  School  Committee  it  was 
suggested  that  open  air  addresses  might 
he  of  benefit  to  the  parents  of  the 
liagged  School  children.  At  firrit  this 
was  received  rather  coldly,  as  being  out 
of  the  province  of  the  meeting,  but 
eventually  a  deputation  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  clergy,  and  the  dis- 
senting ministers,  to  solicit  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  matter.  Meeting  with  con- 
siiderable  sympathy  and  promise  of  sup- 
port, the  members  of  the  deputation, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  mayor  of  the 
borough,  convened  a  meeting  of  min- 
isters and  laymen  of  all  denominations 
in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Town- 
hall. 

Some  thirty  persons,  ministers^  and 
laymen  in  fair  proportion  attended.  The 
clergy  only  appeared  by  letter.  The 
purport  of  the  letter  was  that  the  clergy 
were  about  to  arrange  for  open  air  ser- 
vices, and»  as  that  was  the  case,  the 
meeting  might  consider  its  object  ac- 
complished, and  leave  the  matter  in  their 
hands.  Tiie  meeting,  however,  resolved 
to  proceed  further,  and  a  committee  of 
twenty-foor  persons,  one-third  ministers, 
and  two-thirds  laymen,  the  latter  partly 
churchmen,  was  appointed  to*  conduct 
the  scheme. 

This  Committee  immediately  prepared 
an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  a  plan  of  appointments  for 
the  preachers.  Five  streeu  or  lanes  were 
selected  for  the  preaching  stations,  in 
which  service  was  conducted  at  various 
times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  Tuesday 
evenings. 

At  each  of  these  services  it  has  been 
customary  for  a  brother  of  another  de- 
nomination to  assist  the  preacher  by' 
giving  out  the  hymns,  reading  the  scrip- 


tures, or  by  prayer.  Sometimes  a 
Churchman  has  beeitt  seen  thus  osMsting 
an  Independent,  a  Baptist,  a  Presby- 
terian, a  Conference  Methodist,  or  a 
Reformer;  and  these  in  their  turn  have 
assisted  each  otiier.  Once  a  month  a 
uiiiped  prayer  meeting  has  been  held  in 
the  bouses  of  one  or  other  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and,  after  mutual  prayer,  the 
preaclnng  arrangements  for  the  succeed- 
ing month  have  been  made. 

Nothing  like  this  Christian  union  of 
effurt  in  behalf  of  the  Redemer*s  king-  • 
dom  has  ever  been  seen  in  Windsor. 
Many  instances  have  been  noticed  of 
good  having  been  done  to  the  outcasts 
of  Israel  by  these  srrvice:*;  several  in- 
dividuals having  heard  of  Jesus  out  of 
doors,  are  now  seen  attending  public 
worship  in  church  or  chapel.  No  inter- 
ruptions have  been  exp«frienced  of  late ; 
and  only  at  first  from  the  Mormon 
teachers,  who,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
took  upon  themselves  to  publish  their 
tenets  as  soon  as  the  preacht^r  had  ceased 
his  discourse;  their  observations,  how- 
ever,'having  met  with  no  sympathy  from 
the  hearers,  they  have  since  been  quiet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  open  air  services,only  one 
of  them  has  been  set  aside  by  the  weather. 
As  colder  and  wet  weather  may  now  be 
expected,  the  Committee  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  series  of  Cottage  LeC' 
iuren^  or  expositions  of  scripture,  in  cot- 
tages in  the  localities  where  open  air 
services  have  been  held, — and,  no  doubt, 
much  good  will  result  from  these  efforts. 
Windsor.  C. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  W.  DAWSON. 

SPIRITUAL      HBALTH      AWD      WRALTII. — 
DEATH  OF  JOHN  SMITH. 

Barnbow,  Dec.  27, 1831. 

My  truly  talued  sister,— I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  meet  your  expectations  as  it  re- 
gards receiving  a  letter  from  me  ;  but  1 
am  reallv  so  much  engaged  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  affairs  that  I  have  but  little 
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time  to  ait  down  and  write  lengthened 
letters  to  my  friends 

You  know  that  sincere  respect  for  any 
person  always  finds  its  richest  feast  when 
It  hears  or  sees  such  a  friend  in  pros- 
perity, especially  in  to*d  prosperity.  To 
near  that  a  friend  enjoys  tnat  **  sugar 
of  all  mercies  "  (as  Mr.  Philip  Henry 
calls  it)  health,  affords  peculiar  pleasure. 
To  hear  that  to  health  are  added 
**  friends,  and  wealth,  and  safe  abode," 
increases  the  pleasure.  But  still  the 
main  spring  of  pleasure  is  in  finding  a 
prosperous  soul  in  the  centre  of  all  this 
prosperity.  It  was  this  that  St.  John 
considered  the  highest  blessing  which  his 
"  beloved  Gaius  could  possess.  It  was 
his  possessing  this  that  afforded  him  the 
hienest  satisfaction.  That  aged  in- 
spired apostle,  just  ripe  for  glory,  and 
standing  on  the  verge  of  heaven,  had  not 
a  higher  wish  in  his  matured  and  en- 
larged soul  for  Gaius,  than  this,  that  his 
soul  might  be  all  alive,  and  all  devoted 
to  God,  animating  and  giving  vigour  to 
a  healthy  body.  Hence  he  wrote  the 
following  language,  worthy  of  the  heart 
of  a  father  in  Christ.  **  Beloved,  I  wish 
atH>ve  all  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and 
be  ill  health  as  thy  soul  prospereth.'* 

And  how  pure,  how  rich,  how  great 
his  joy  when  he  was  informed  that  this 
was  the  case!  Hence  he  adds— *' For  I 
rejoiced  greatly  when  the  brethren  came 
and  testified  of  the  truth  that  is  in  thee, 
even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  truth."  Such 
pleasure  your  epistle  afforded  to  the 
neart  of  your  friend.      Yes,  my  dear 

Mrs ,  it  is  only  worth   living  for 

this,  viz.,  to  love,  and  serve,  and  glorify 
God.  And  such  a  life,  in  circumstances 
like  ours,  is  almost  enough  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  an  angel's  wish  We  can  do  and 
suffer  the  will  ot  God  in  a  way,  nay  in  a 
thousand  ways,  which  they  cannot  do  : 
and  methinks  when  they  see  the  Chris- 
tian engaged  in  labour  for  God  which 
they  are  denied,  and  glorifying  the  Lord 
in  circumstances  in  which  they  are  never 
placed,  must  make  them  (not  envy  the 
Christian,  but)  admire  and  adore  the 
grace,  the  love,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
power  of  Jesus,  which  can  thus  support 
and  bless  them  in  such  difficult  auties 
and  heavy  trials,  and  make  "all  things** 
so  directly,  and  finally  so  gloriously 
**  work  together  for  their  good."  Praise 
the  Lord  that  yon  have  found  it  so  ! 
And  no  doubt  but  while  your  whole  soul 
is  devoted  to  God,  you  wiU  find  it  so, 
even  in  this  life  ;  but  much  more  so  in 
the  life  to  come. 

We  are  here  but  children,  and  have 
very  crude  ideas  of  our  Father's  designs 
towards  us;  and  therefore  in  many  in- 
stances cannot  ei plain  his  conduct  to- 
wards us.     He  ofttimes  sends  us  to  such 


schools  as  we  think  a  wise  and  tender 
father  would  not  send  a  child  to.  Manv 
times  he  sets  us  lessons  to  learn  whicn 
we  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  spell  out. 
He  sometimes  keeps  us  verv  short  of 
pocket  money  as  it  regards  worldly 
things  (though  that  is  not  your  case), 
and  some  of  his  greatest  favourites  are 
often  poorly  clad.  These  things  we  can- 
not now  very  well  explain,  and  we  are 
ready  to  ask  "  How  can  these  things 
be  V*  But  in  t.en  thousand  instances  we 
can  give  no  answer  but  this:  ''Judee 
nothing  before  the  time."  Let  the  child 
of  God,  the  heir  of  glorv.  come  of  age, 
and  then  we  s^allhave  a  full  explanation 
of  many  difficulties.  I^t  him  oe  taken 
from  such  "tutors  and  governors;"  let 
him  be  put  in  possession  of  his  "  inheri- 
tance, incorruptible,  undefiled.  and  that 
fadeth  not  away;*^  which  hid  been  **  re*- 
served  in  heaven "  for  Kim ;  let  his 
"  Father's  good  pleasure  "  be  consum- 
mated in  giving  his  child  "the  king- 
dom." U'he  kingdom!  The  kingdom  of 
what?  Nay,  our  Lord  in  that  vers^ 
does  not  say.  He  appears  to  want  lan- 
guage proper  to  describe  its  riches,  its 
honours,  its  glories,  and  its  pleasures; 
and  he  calls  them  "  the  kingdom."  And 
St.  Paul  when  he  looks  at  it,  appears  \p 
labour  upder  the  same  difficulty,  and  he 
calls  it  "  a  far — more — exceeding — and 
eternal  weight  of  glory!"  And  it  is 
worthv  of  remark  Uiat  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  his  servant  Paul,  haid  just  before 
been  speaking  of  the  cares  and  trials 
attendant  upon  our  probationary  state: 
and  they  turn  their  .eyes  from  the  mo- 
mentary cares  and  sufferings  of  time, 
and  fix  them  upon  the  contrast,  the  final 
glories  of  eternity;  and  their  views  of 
future  blLss  swallow  up  their  souls,  and 
absorb  all  human  language,  whether  it 
be  the  most  striking  description,  or  the 
richest  metaphors,  or  the  most  ex- 
travagant hyperbole  ;  and  the  I^ord 
Jesus  simply  calls  it  "  the  kingdom  !  " 
and  Paul  heaps  hyperbole  upon  hyper- 
bole, and  faints  in  the  description,  and 
is  obliged  to  conclude  with  |'  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him  "  Praise  the  Lord, 
O  onr  souls,  and  all  that  is  within  us 
bless  his  holy  name,  will  be  our  hmguage 
at  every  review  of  onr  bereavements  and 
sorrows  endured  in  time. 

Surely  then  our  souls  with  such  views 
should  now  be  at  the  utmost  streteh  to 
attain  all  that  God  has  promised  ;  to 
avoid  all  that  he  forbids,  and  to  perform 
all  that  he  commands;  and  thus  to  emoy 
all  that  he  has  "  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him." 

I  again  assure  you  that  it  affords  me 
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supreme  delight  to  find  that  you  are 
ffi'owinj!;  *'  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  I  share  the  pleasures  of  your 
prosperity,  «nd  bid  you  "  God  speed  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  trust  Mr.  — — 
fully  participates  with  you  in  your 
graces  and  yourlsomforts,  and  goes  before 
you — not  only  in  the  relation  of  a  hus- 
band, but  also  in  knowledge^  in  loye, 
in  zeal,  and  in  activity  in  the  service  of 
our  Lord  Jesus;  and  that  thus  you  are 
in  the  full  sense  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
words,  each  a  '*  help  meet**  to  the  other. 
At  the  view  of  your  mutual,  social,  and 
spiritual  enjoyments,  I  cannot  so  well 
express  myself  as  in  the  language  of  a 
brother  bachelor,  Dr.  Watts,  and  ex- 
claim:— 

'^0  bless'd  oonnHblal  state— O  bappj  pair, 
RnTied  by  yet  nnaodated  souls 
Who  seek  their  fUtb Ail  twf ns !  Tour  pteastxret  rise 
Sweet  as  the  morn,  advancing  as  the  day, 
l^enrent  as  fflorlous  noon  —serenely  calm 

As  summer  etenlngs 

Friendship  and  love  do  undtotlngutobed  reign 
O'er  all  yoar  passlona  with  unrivalled  sway, 
Mutual  and  eyerlastlng.    Friendship  knows 
Xo  property  In  good,  but  all  things  common 
That  each  pooesses,  as  the  light  atr 
In  wbieh  we  breathe  and  lire There's  not  oa« 

thought 
Can  inrk  in  close  reserve^— no  barriers  fixed. 
Bat  erery  passage  open  as  the  day 
To  one  another^s  breast  and  Inmost  mind.** 
**  llias  bf  eommunioR  your  delight  shall  grow ; 
Thus  streams  of  mingled  bliss  swell  higher  as 

they  flow, 
Thus  angels  mix  their  llamea,  add  more  divinely 

grow." 

You  must  forgive  this  long  extract, 
but  when  I  began  I  did  not  know  how  to 
curtail  it;  though  I  have  rather  marred 
the  whole  pneriod  b^ excluding  five  lines; 
but  I  saw  it  was  intrenching  upon  my 
paper,  and  I  know  that  when  my  sheet  is 
quite  full  you  have  but  little  for  your 
postage ;  though  I  have  pleasure  when  I 
think  that  I  can  in  any  way  increase 
your  happiness,  and  holiness,  and  usefiiU 
iiess. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  division  of 
your  circuit  works  well.  I  trust  it  will 
always  do  so,  which  I  cannot  doubt  whilst 
"  brotherly  love  continues.**  If  we  only 
**  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good 
worksi**  then  the  mutual  strife  will  be  to 
each  other's  advantage  and  the  public 
good.  The  church  and  the  world  will 
be  the  better  for  it.  Such,  I  believe  is 
the  ease  at  Leeds,  and  such  I  trust  will 
be  the  case  in  your  town.  I  am  not 
without  my  fears  that  Manchester  is  sub- 


divided too  much :  it  is  easy  to  go  to 
extremes. 

T  thank  (jod  that  we  are  very  com- 
fortable at  Leeds.  Our  finances  are  well 
supplied,  and  our  congregations — espe- 
cially in  the  East  Circuit-^upon  the  in- 
crease. In  the  Bramley  Circuit  there  is 
more  than  usual  prosperity.  Many  have 
been  added  to  the  Church,  such  as  I 
trust  will  be  saved. 

ToU  will  give  my  unaltered  respects  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  and  the  preachers  and 

partners  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
.  .  .  .  «  .  The  name  of  John 
Smithy  3rd,  recalls  ideas  of  times  and 
places  in  which  I  saw  and  heard  a  little 
of  John  Smith.  In  my  mind,  his  name  ifl 
associated  with  those  of  David  Stoner  and 
others  who  were  associated  with  him  at 
Leeds.  Therefore  you  are  certain  the 
sight  and  the  sound  of  the  name  touches 
strings  in  my  heart  which  vibrate  with 
melancholy  notes  through  my  soul. 
John  Smith  no  more  !-^no  more  an  in- 
habitant of  mortality  I  The  holy,  the 
useful,  the  energetic,  the  zealous  John 
Smith  is  no  more.  He  agonises  in  prayer 
no  more.  His  eyes  no  more  flash  fire, 
nor  his  voice  rolls  in  thunder  at  the  sin- 
ner's madness,  and  follv^  and  danger. 
Grace  is  no  more  pourecl  upon  his  lips 
when  directing  the  penitent  to  '*  behold 
the  Lamb  of  Ood  which  taketh  away  the 
■in  of  the  world."  No  more  does  be 
spread  the  table  of  the  Qospel  with  all 
the  variety  of  its  provisions  suitable  to 
every  member  of  our  Father's  family. 
^010  he  handed  the  dish  with  "the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,"  to  the  lips  of 
the  new-bom  babe,  that  he  might  "grow 
therebv;**  fhen  he  brought  the  cup  filled 
with  the  wine  of  consolation  to  the  feeble 
and  the  fainting;  and  then  be  presented 
to  the  '*  fathers**  In  Christ  a  plate  replen- 
ished with  "strong  meat,"  suitable  to 
them  that  are  of  '*  full  age,  who  by  rea- 
son  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil."  And  thus 
he  gave  "  every  one  his  portion  of  meat 
in  due  season/*  But  he  is  gone.  Mya- 
terious  providence,  that  such  men  as 
Stoner,  and  M'AUum,  and  Smith,  and 
Haynes,  should  be  taken  away  at  a  period 
when  most  qualified  to  be  useful !  But 
we  must,  as  I  said  before,  "judge  no- 
thing before  the  time."  We  must  leave 
this  subject  to  be  read  best  in  the  light 
of  eternity.        I  am  yours  indeed, 

W.  Dawbov. 


A  CBBisTiAtr  Maw's  HABi>BBip.<^It  is  a  great  hardship  for  a  good  man  to  be 
forced  to  be  for  a  few  homa  in  bad  company.  A  man  who  fears  Qod  can  hardly 
endure  to  travel  or  sit  a  few  hours  with  p!rofane,  or  drunken  people;  but  Christ 
•pent  above  thirty  years  in  this  wicked  world.  Good  men  "  sigh  and  cry  for  the 
abominations  they  behold ;."  "rivers  of  tears  run  down  their  eyes  because  men  keep 
not  God's  laws."  How  then  must  the  holy  heart  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been  grieved 
with  the  wicked  actions  and  words  of  men,  aod  with  ihw  wicked  thouffhUj  all  which 
were  known  to  ^hn.^Burder. 
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THE    TRANSLATION    OF    ENOCH- 

<*  And  be  was  Dot,  fbr  (ML  took  him.**— Oen.  t.  34. 

I  OKBAHSD.    An  Asian  sky  spread  o^er  my  head, 

And  Persian  odours  filFd  each  passing  breeze  ; 

The  waters  of  the  East  rolled  alowly  down 

The  verdant  mountain  side,  their  streams  half  spent 

Bj  torrid  heat.    Yet,  where  the  wanderers  strayed 

Through  pleasant  yalleys,  nooks,  and  mountain  dells^ 

A  gorgeous  canopy  of  Nature's  make — 

Wide-spreading  forest- trees  and  mingled  shrubs — 

8hnt  in  the  wateiy  blessing  from  the  skies. 

Calmness  and  beauty  marked  the  landscape  fair : 

True,  thorns  and  thistles  rex'd  the  unwilling  soil, 

Not  made  for  such  a  harrest ;  but  not  jet 

Had  earth's  proud  beauty  been  deformed  by  fiood  ; 

Still  she  retained  a  portion  of  that  grace 

And  comeliness  which  clothed  her  on  that  mom 

When,  looking  down  well  pleased,  God  called  her  **  good.*' 

Night  came.    From  Adam's  patriarchal  tent, 
Where  overhanging  vines  and  fig-trees  hid, 
Yet  half-revealed,  the  sparkling  tirmament, 
Enoch,  the  saint,  the  man  who  "  walked  with  God," 
Came  forth.    With  holy  converse  he  had  cheered 
The  world's  first  man ;  and  Adam,  on  whose  head 
Nine  centuries  had  heaped  their  chilling  snows. 
With  trembling  hands^  and  broken  words  of  prayer, 
Blesft'd  his  dear  son,  and  bade  him  go  in  peace. 

Enoch,  in  silent  contemplation  wrapt. 
Sought  out  the  lonely  mountain-top,  where  oft. 
With  God  alone,  he  spent  the  hallowed  night; 
Far  from  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  mirth 
That  issued  from  the  tents  of  wickedness — 
The  nnbless'd  dwellings  of  ungodly  men. 
Here,  from  the  hate  of  those  who  scorned  reproof^ 
He  found  a  calm  retreat ;  and  round  his  brow, 
Smarting,  perchance,  with  mingled  toil  and  grief> 
Hope  threw  a  balmy  wreath  of  heaven's  own  flowers^ 
And  whispered  thoughts  of  immortalitf. 

He  kneels :  the  stars  seem  all  attent,  as  thongh 
With  beams  of  light  they  chronicled  his  prayer. 
The  pleasant  winds  flit  softly  by,  and  breathe 
Befreshing  coolness.    Holiness  reigns  here — 
The  hills,  the  trees,  the  gently  rippling  streams 
Are  all  engaged  in  worship.    Praise  breaks  fofth 
From  every  ftnitful  valley.    God  doth  hear  I 
And  by  the  dews  of  night  he  answers  them. 
And  shall  not  As  be  heard  who  prays  in  faith — 
Faith  in  a  coming  sacrifice,  whose  blood 
Shall  make  atonement  for  a  guilty  world  ? 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  thought 
Conceived,  what  things  are  treasured  up  for  him. 

And  suddenly,  while  Enoch  prayed,  the  heavens 
Were  fill'd  with  glory,  issuing  from  the  throne 
Of  God  Most  High.    The  starry  host  beheld-* 
Beheld  the  bright  Shekinah's  chariot  wheels    . 
Boll  downward  through  their  ranks ;  not  one  vast  globe 
Displaced,  nor  one  fair  planet  shaken.    Earth 
Alone  received  her  guest  with  fear  ;  but,  lest 
The  sickly  world  should  wither  at  the  si^t. 
Thick  clouds  and  solemn  darkness  rolled  around. 
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Caught  up  by  unseen  hands,  the  man  of  God 
Entered  the  curtain'd  chambers  of  the  King, 
And  I  beheld  the  prophet's  face  no  more. 

With  sound  of  trumpet  and  a  voice  divine, 
Thar  glorious  pavilion  reascends. 
Sweet  psalms  of  adoration  wake  the  skies  ; 
Celestial  harpings  iill  th'  enraptured  air 
With  blissful  music.    Thee,  O  God  of  grace, 
O  God  of  glory,  Thee  thy  creatnres  sing  I 
Veiled  seraphim  to  seraphim,  aloud, 
Cry  **  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord — 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  !     Almighty  and  all-wise; 
*.  Most  just,  most  good,  most  merciful  and  true  !" 
Ten  thousand  tongues  exalt  the  psBan  high  ; 
Atid  myriads,  answering  from  the  worlds  above, 
Bid  Universe  re-echo  with  thy  praise. 


CempErsiitt. 


Clbmbkt. 


THE  DEINK    AND.   THE   DRINK 
DEALER^. 

The  York  ne^ppapers  lately  contained 
an  account  of  a  tvoman  who  appeared 
before  the  magistrates  on  remand  for  the 
further  investieatfon  of  her  case.  Sh« 
had  been  found  Iftte  at  night  by  a  police 
officer,  in  one  of  the  lesser  streets  of  the 
eity,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  crouched 
up  in  a  doorway.  It  was  found,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  wretched  prisoner  her- 
self,  and  oth^r  witnesses,  that  she  (a 
married  woman,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  in-, 
formed,  a  mother)  was  drinking  at  the 
Shouldttr  of  Mutton.jpnhWchonsef  in  Mid- 
dle Water-lane  kept  by  one  Richard 
Thomas,  a  married  pian  with  a  family,  in 
company  with  the  landlord  and  other 
men.  She  waited  mjore  drink,  and  bad 
as  was  her  state,  the  landlord  had  no  ob- 
jection to  snpply  her,  bni  she  had  no  more 
money,  and  he  knew  his  trade  too  well  to 
give  credit  to  such  as  she.  Still  she 
craved  for  drink,  and  to  get  it  offered  her 
stockings  for  sale.  The  business-like 
drink-seller  higgled  over  the  price  asked, 
but  ultimately  concluded  the  purchase  at 
the  price  of  one  penny,  which  he  soon 
received  back  again  in  payment  for 
liquor.  But  the  drunkard's  appetite  was 
never  yet  content.  The  drunkard's 
thirst  is  not  quenched  by  what  is  given 
to  it,  but  increases  as  its  demands  are 
met,— burns  fiercer  as  the  liquid  draught 
is  poured  down  the  parched  and  fiery 
throat.  And  next  this  female  sot  offers 
her  shoes  to  the  obliging  liquor  vendor. 
These  too  he  buys,  old  shoes,  one  pair  for 
one  penny;  bntthen  to  be  sure  thev  are 
R  drunkard's  shots !  The  shoes  are  quickly 
swallowed,  but  still  the  ini^Atiate  appetite 
cries  give!  and  to  meet  the  fierce  de- 


mand, the  obliging  landlord  now  beoomefl 
owner  of  her  skirt  and  apron  at  a  price 
proportionately  low;  doubtless  another 
bargain  gained.  Again  he  bargains  for 
the  woman's  stays,  and  twopence  is  the 
highest  price  for  these ;  still  more  the 
drunkard's  stomach  pleads  for,  and 
finally  this  model  dram-selling  old 
clothes  dealer  purchases  the  last  vestige 
of  her  apparel,  her  chemise  I  which  real- 
ises twopence  more,  and  as  he  pays  down 
the  price  stipulated,  the  goods  are  seve- 
rally delivered  over;  and  this  perhaps 
once  virtuons  and  happy  wife  stands  be- 
fore the  more  degraded  landlord  and  his 
male  companions  naked  as  she  toas  bom  t 
and  the  York  landlord,  with  a  compla- 
cent sneer,  observes  to  those  around, 
"  We  shall  see  what  she  will  do  now." 
A  man  present,  a  shade  better  than  his 
fellows,  strips  off  his  waistcoat  and 
blonse,  and  covers  her.  But  the  besotted 
slave  of  alcohol,  whose  fiery  thirst  is 
more  strong  than  modesty,  more  potent 
than  heat  or  cold  or  nakedness,  shortly 
after  offers  these  gifts  for  sale,  and  these 
too  are  sold  and  bought,  and  their  pro- 
duce swallowed. 

And  now  there  stands  his  poor  naked 
victim,  and  there  stands  Richard  Thomas, 
the  landlord  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton, 
in  the  city  of  York,  a  good  hand  at  bar- 
gains, but  further  gain  is  hopeless.  The 
wife  would  sell  herself  next,  but  Richard 
Thomas  has  a  wife,  and  children  too; 
therefore,  he  now  bids  his  nude  customer 
go  home.  To  this  she  answers,  "How 
can  I  in  this  state?"  adding,  ''give  roe 
something  to  cover  my  nakedness.**  But 
no,  he  is  willing  to  buy  if  he  can  get  a 
bargain,  or  sell  where  there  is  profit  to  be 
made ;  but  he  neither  gives  nor  lends; 
and  she  is  turned,  naked  as  she  is,  into  the 
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foU  open  publk  street,  where  witnesses 
depose  thej  saw  her.  A  passing  police- 
nan  threw  his  coat  aronnd  her,  and  led 
her  to  the  shelter  of  a  station-honse. 
Fortunate  that  drink  is  not  sold  there,  or 
rest  assured,  good  policeman,  yonr  coat 
woald  follow  the  workman's  slop! 

The  next  day  she  stands  Wore -the 
aMerman  magistrate,  who  gives  her  **more 
prison,"  sentencing  her,  in  defaalt  of  fine, 
to  seren  days.  And  the  pablican — what 
of  his  share  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bu- 
siness ?  The  magistrates  express  their 
opinion  "that  nnless  Richard  Thomas 
can  giTc  a  good  excuse  on  the  approach- 
ing Ucensing  day,"  he  will  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  seeing  his  name  removed  from 
the  sign-board  of  the  Shoulder  of  Mutton ; 
ra  fact,  will  be  likely  to  lose  his  license  1 

••Andltthisain 
Tea,  this  U  all  I  " 

Here  is  a  case  most  truthfully  illustrat- 
ing many  phases  of  the  strong  drink 
question. 

Drink,  strong  drink,  demoralises  man 
and  woman  ^destroys  or  drowns  every 
faculty  which  shoul<{  distinguish  human- 
ity from  the  brute;  and  creates  a  craving, 
to  supply  which  man  will  submit  to  every 
indignity  and  disgrace,  and  part  with 
every  thing,  while  drinkshops  are  open, 
licensed  to  supply  the  poisoned  cup  to 


the  besotted  tlaves  of  beer,  and  rum,  and 
gin. 

And  the  dealer  I—  What  a  trade  I  He, 
too,  from  the  very  nature  and  tendency 
of  his  calling,  becomes  callous  of  human 
suffering — hard-hearted  and  cruel  — 
conscience  seared  —  selfish  —  unfeeling, 
and  brutish.  What  a  profession  for  a 
Christian!  Such,  however,  is  drink  I 
and  such  Is  the  horrid  traffic  in  it  I 

Who  would  not  unite  to  wipe  the  blot 
away? — to  fare  the  wretched  slaves  from 
the  temptations  of  the  public-house, 
which  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ? 

In  York,  there  is  one  public- house  to 
every  twenty-eight  families.  Will  not 
the  Christians  of  York  and  elsewhere 
unite  with  those  who  are  aiming  to  secure 
a  Maine-law  for  England,  for  the  sake 
both  of  the  seller  and  the  slave  ? 

In  spite  of  all  the  elevating  influences 
in  York,  while  these  drinkshops  exist 
such  scenes  as  these  will  occur,  carrying 
us  back  in  imagination  to  the  dark  ages 
of  cannibalism.  J.  Hardiho. 

[The  above  is  extracted  from  the 
"Alliance,"  the  Editor  of  which  says  in 
conclusion :— **  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  magistrates  have  just  refused  to  re- 
new Richard  Thomas's  spirit  licence. 
But  he  will  still  rejoice  in  the  beer-house, 
and  no  doubt  have  plenty  more  oppor- 
tunities of  buying  old  clothes."} 


Itotes  m  ^nblic  ^fairs. 


WuBTBBB  open-air  preachinsp  is  be- 
coming fashionable  or  not,  it  nas  cer- 
tainly attracted  more  attention  than 
ordinary  during  the  season  now  passing 
away,  and  has  been  practised  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  ministers  of 
various  denominations.  We  are  deeply 
convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
necessities  of  the  present  times,  and  trust 
that  before  another  summer  it  will  com- 
mend itself  more  generally  to  systematic 
adoption.  We  do  not  care,  however,  to 
see  great  organisations  springing  up 
among  antagonistic  sectaries  for  its  er- 
fectuation;  we  would  rather  see  it  done 
quietly,  unobtrusively,  and  in  a  great 
measure  by  individual  enterprise  or  small 
combinations.  Surely,  '*  great  is  the 
company  of  the  preachers,"  to  whom 
"the  Lord  hath  given  the  word.'*  Why 
should  so  many  of  them  wait  for  their 
fellows,  when  the  fields  are  so  white  and 
ripe  for  the  harvest? 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  MacBrair,  M.A.,  has 
deemed  it  his  dutyto  relinquish  his  con- 
nection with  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
Being  a  studious  and  intelligent  man, 
and  possessing  withal  Presbyterian  pre- 


dilections, it  is  very  probable  he  prefers 
a  settled  pastorate  to  the  itinerant  life 
of  a  Methodist  preacher. 

So  far  from  terminating  the  great  war 
that  Europe  is  supporting,  t)ie  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  which  has  at  length  taken 
place,  seems  only  introductorv  to  a  closer 
combat  between  the  quarrelling  powers. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Allies  is  wrought 
up  to  th0  highest  pitch  by  the  signal  suc- 
cess they  have  achieved;  and  the  news  of 
his  immense  disaster  appears  to  have 
aroused  the  hitherto  vacillating  and 
irresolute  Csar  to  activity,  and  infused  a 
determination  into  his  mind  to  know  the 
worst  of  his  own  affairs.  Hence  the 
rumours  lately  afloat  of  his  progress  first 
to  one  point  of  his  frontier  and  then  to 
another,  are  suddenly  concluded  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  has  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared in  Odessa,  a  point  from  which  he 
can  hold  direct  communication  with  both 
the  fields  of  warfare  on  which  he  must 
now  struggle  for  the  integrity  of  his  em- 
pire—  the  Danubian  principalities  and 
the  Crimea,  and  from  whence  he  can 
almost  inspect  the  whole  operations. 

The  stores  found  in  Sebastopol  are 
E   K 
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enormoas.  This  fact  prores  that  Rosaia 
cherished  designs  of  conauest  and  ag- 
gression. No  doubt,  bj  Its  capture,  the 
project  to  descend  in  overwhelming  might 
upon  Constantinople,  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, is  renderea  abortive.  But  such 
has  been  the  strength  of  the  place  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  warlike  means, 
that  it  is  next  to  certain  far  grander 
conquests  than  even  that  did  not  reach 


the   Ultima  Thtde  of  Russian  ambition 
and  greed  of  dominion. 

Our  remarks  are  penned  with  re- 
ference to  the  human  probabilities  that 
circle  around  passing  events.  But  there 
is  One  who  moulds  the  foolish  designs 
of  men  so  as  to  accomplish  his  own 
word.  Those  who  fear  his  name,  will 
watch  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  more 
than  for  anything  else.  %. 


Putaal-Jib  Jss0dation  Reporter. 


OBMBRAL  OOMMITTRB. 

Thb  monthy  meeting  was  held  on  the 
12th  September,  at  brother  English's, 
Deptford,  twelve  brethren  being  present. 
The  secretary  reported  one  death  since 
last  meeting.  There  were  upon  the  sick 
list  64  brethren ;  and  upon  superannuation 
allowance  91  brethren. 

It  was  found  that  many  of  last 
quarter's  schedules  had  not  been  received, 
so  that  the  treasurer  still  remained  in 
adrance.  Some  necessary  steps  were 
taken  to  alter  this  state  of  things;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  for  the  future  the  sec- 
retaries of  branches  would  be  more 
pnnctual  in  forwarding  the  quarterly 
retoms.  Some  ordinary  payments  were 
then  ordered  to  he  made. 

Three  cases  for  superannuation  allow- 
ance, were  ordered  to  stafid  over  till  next 
meeting  for  fuller  information  as  to  the 
necessitous  circumstances  of  the  appli- 
cants; the  Committee  feeling  themselves 
obliged,  in  every  case,  to  relieve  each 
brother  in  proportion  to  his  extreme 
need  and  the  state  of  the  funds,  accord- 
ing to  rule  43.  A  letter,  enclosing  a  sub- 
scription of  £l,  was  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Ganiner,  of  Kineton ;  and  another,  enclos- 
inff£5,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of Bramley . 

The  consideration  of  matters  neces- 
sary for  the  issue  and  prosperitj^  of  the 
Magazine  for  next  year  occupied  the 
meeting  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Various  suggestions  were  made  and  fully 
discussed.  A  snb-committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  procure  such  additional  in- 
formation as  would  be  required;  and  a 
special  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
ordered  to  be  held  on  the  26th  Sept., 
to  determine  finally  thereon. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Committee  will  be  held  at  brother 
Arter's,  2,  Bridge  Avenue,  King-street, 
near  the  Broadway,  Hammersmith,  on 
Monday,  October  8,  at  5  o'clock,  p.m. 

TBB  ASSOCIATION — ITS  rSIBNDS  AKD 
0PP0SBB8. 

We  have  recently  had  to  notice  the 
proposition  made  in  the  columns  of  the 


Watehman  to  establish  another  associa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  disabled 
Local  Preachers.  Not  in  any  spirit  of 
contention  or  jealousy  did  we  allude  to 
it,  but  partly  in  self  defence,  and  partly 
with  the  view  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  real  necessity  exists  for 
another  independent  movement  of  this 
nature,  except  such  as  arises  out  of  the 
prejudices  and  unfounded  antipathies 
that  have  been  cherished  against  the 
Association  already  in  existence.  We 
are  sorry  to  observe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  favour  the  proposed 
movement  received  in  the  outset  from 
the  editor  of  the  Watchman^  he  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  close  his  columns 
to  any  further  correspondence  upon  the 
subject,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
putting  the  various  movers  in  the  matter 
upon  corresponding  with  each  other  and 
maturing  their  plans,  now  that  through 
the  medium  of  the  W'atchnum  they  and 
their  desires  had  become  known.  This 
is  rather  cold-shoulder-like.  If  the  ob^ 
ject  be  a  good  one,  its  advocates  surely 
ought  to  be  permitted  the  privilege,  oc- 
casionally at  least,  of  speaking  to  the 
public  thirough  the  semi-official  organ  of 
the  Connexion,  in  the  ordinary  way.  Is 
it  feared  that  to  encourage  such  a  move- 
ment too  much  would  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Connexion  at  the  present 
moment  from  more  important  subjects? 
We  hardly  suppose  it  likely  that  the 
brethren  who  opened  the  discussion  in 
the  Watchman  would  make  choice  of 
this  periodical  as  the  medium  of  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  to  the  public; 
and  the  odium  they  have  attempted  to 
cast  upon  the  Mutual-Aid  Association 
does  not  entitle  them  to  much  consider- 
ation at  our  hands.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  belief  that  they  are  sincerely  desir- 
ous to  do  good  to  poor  afflicted  Local 
Preachers,— an  object  that  lies  so  near 
our  own  hearts.— and  that  it  is  through 
misapprehension  and  false  impressions 
that  tbey  have  jomed  in  calumniating 
men  who  have  gone  both  before  and  be- 
yond them  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  we 
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have  tittle  hesitation  in  saying  that 
thoagh  this  Magasine  is  the  organ  and 
the  property  of  the  Association  of  which 
they  hare  spoken  eril,  the  members 
would  not  object  to  see  in  its  pages  how 
they  can  plead  for  the  disabled  and  worn- 
oat  labourers  in  Christ*8  vineyard,  and 
advocate  their  claims  to  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  help  in  the  day  of  need. 
Nay,  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves 
to  their  proper  subject,  and  refrained 
from  abasing  their  brethren,  we  would 
not  even  deny  them  an  opportunity  of 
stating  their  reasons  for  deeming  it  ex- 
pedient to  institute  another  association. 
Our  desire  is  to  do  good  both  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  our  brethren ;  and 
to  all  who  honestly  and  sincerelv  aim  to 
effect  the  same  end,  we  heartily  Did  God 
speed.  We  do  not  expect  that  every- 
lx>dy  will  see  eye  to  eye  with  us.  liet 
all  men  by  all  means  strive  to  do  good 
sccording  to  their  consciences. 

The  discussion,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  be  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  enclosing  a  donation,  tes- 
Ufies:— 

"  Bramley,  near  Leeds, 

•'  &kd  August,  1856. 

'*  Dbab  Sib,— I  enclose  a  donation  of 
Five  Pounds  to  the  'Local  Preachers' 
Mutual-Aid  Association,'  as  another 
proof  of  my  attachment  to  our  valuable 
institution.  I  was  pleased  with  a  letter 
in  the  Watchman  a  short  time  ago,  press- 
in|(  upon  our  people  to  consider  the  case 
of  Local  Preachers.  One  of  our  ho- 
noured brethren  it  seems  has  been  lately 
consigned  to  a  workhouse,  to  the  great 
discredit  of  our  Connexion— (in  the 
south,  I  think).*  And  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  in  many  circuits  six-sevenths 
of  the  Sabbath  work  is  done  by  Local 
Preachers,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  if 
we  suffer  such  labourers  in  old  age  to  be 
so  neglected.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
those  who  cannot  feel  comfortable  to 
join  with  us  in  this  benevolent  work, 
will  institute  a  new  society  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  unpaid  ministry;  and  J,  for 
one,  will  rejoice  if  we  long  live  to  '  pro- 
voke one  another  to  love  and  good 
works.' 

**  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reflecting 
that  my  lot  was  cast  with  thU  Asgocia- 
tion  on  its  commencement;  and  if  ever  I 
should  need  help  therefrom,  it  will  then 
be  doubtless  a  great  satisfaction  to  my 

*  The  CAM  of  oar  Ute  brother  William  Cany, 
of  the  Donley  Circait,  whose  memoir  is  given  at 
pane  378  of  the  i>reeent  Nnmber,  may  be  set  be- 
fore  the  Local  Preachers  of  Cambridge  Clrealt 
as  aa  Instanee  of  the  beueats  that  might  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  **  old  and  afflcted"  brother 
vhom  they  recently  permitted  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  UoSon.hoose.  Brother  Curry  was  fear  yean 
so  aanultsat  of  this  AssoctoUon. 


own  mind  to  remember  that  when  I 
could  help  my  weaker  brethren  I  did  so, 
according  to  my  abiUty,  and  with  the 
utmost  cordiality  on  the  part  of  my  near- 
est and  best  friends. 

**  I  wish  my  suffiering  brethren  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  to  feel  they  have  the 
sympathies  of  their  hearers,  in  the  dark 
and  cloudy  day.  And,  moreover,  I 
wish  us  to  try  to  wipe  away  the  reproach 
of  having  allowed  useful  Local  Preach- 
ers to  sink  into  obscurity  and  adversity 
in  their  latter  days. 

<'  I  am,  dear  sir, 
**  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

"  JosxPR  Hill. 

«Mr.  CreswelL" 

The  spirit  of  genuine  charity  which 
pervades  this  letter  is  truly  refreshing. 

A   CONTBAST. 

As  if  in  contrast  to  the  above  encour- 
aging letter  our  highly  esteemed  hon- 
orary secretary  has  handed  us  a  precious 
morceau  of  incoherency  and  uncharit- 
ableness  which  some  temerarious  meddler 
put  upon  the  plate  when  a  collection 
was  recently  made  in  aid  of  the  Mutual- 
Aid  Association  at  Northampton.  We 
?tve  the  whole  of  it,  interspersed  with  a 
few  remarks  for  the  sake  of  saying  what 
,  we  have  to  say  as  briefly  as  possible. 
The  writer  says: — 

**  What  a  great  pity  that  the  Association  shoold 
continue  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Reform  Local 
Preachers.  (Perhaps  Deform  would  be  nearer 
thetrath.r 

The  meaning  of  this  very  elegant  sen- 
tence is  not  very  obvious.  The  inser- 
tion of  one  or  two  little  words  would 
give  it  a  definite  meaning  either  one  way 
or  another.  We  prefer  it  thus:— "What 
a  great  pitv  that  the  Association  should 

(not]  contmue  [to  receive  both]  Wes- 
eyan  Methodist  and  Reform  Local 
Preachers."  It  would  surely  be  a 
"  great  pity  "  if  they  could  not  unite  in 
harmony  and  Christian  love  to  do  so 
purely  benevolent  a  work  as  that  of  this 
Association. 
«  Can  real  cordiality  of  feeling  exist  r 

Certainly  it  can,  or  the  Christianity 
which  inspires  our  Mutual  efforts  is  not 
much  worth. 

<*  The  Magaslne,  the  acknowledged  anthorlsed 
public  organ  of  the  Association,  speaks  con- 
temptuonsly  of  oar  Travelling  Preachers,  and 
recommends  that  we  shoald  not  be  gnlded  by 
the  direction  of  these  men." 

To  this  it  might  be  sufificient  to  reply 
with  a  simple  denial,  and  we  believe  we 
should  be  perfectly  correct  in  so  reply- 
ing. But  to  be  more  explicit,  though  we 
are  not  boimd  to  endorse  all  that 
was  done  and  said  by  our  predecessor  in 
oflSce,  yet  on  this  point  we  think  we  may 
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assert  tbat  the  trarelling  preachers  have 
never  been  treated  contemptuoosly  in 
this  Magasine,  nor  have  the  people  been 
recommended  not  to  be  ^niided  by^  them 
in  anything  that  concerned  their  spiritual 
weli-Deing  and  salvation.  If  our  r^orth- 
ampton  friend  will  support  his  allegation 
by  references  to  volume  and  page,  we 
will  undertake  to  explain,  to  retract,  or 
to  defend  what  has  been  advanced,  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Let  him  try  his 
hand. 

**  How  can  Wetleyan  Loeal  Preachen  mix  with 
the«e  80-caIled  Refonnen,  whose  eoUeaguei  in 
the  late  dlagraoeful  agitation  have,  in  endearonr- 
inff  to  form  a  aettled  body,  even  talked  of  doing 
away  with  Class  Meetings  altogether— the  vital- 
ity of  Methodism !" 

It  does  not  fall  to  our  lot  to  have  to  settle 
ecclesiastical  disputes.  Happily  we  live  in 
a  higher  region,  and  have  nobler  work 
in  lund.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  ya£;aries  of  a  few  thinking  men  let 
loose  rrom  an  over-rigorous  system  of 
ecclesiastical  repression,  than  with  the 
squeamish  terrors  of  the  multitudes  who 
have  so  long  been  in  leading  strings  that 
they  fear  to  walk  the  regions  of  thought 
alone,  and  take  no  step  therein  except  in 
sight  of  a  clerical  leader  or  forerunner. 
The  class  meeting  is  an  excellent  means 
of  grace,  on  which  we  set  a  high  value. 
But  we  quarrel  with  no  hrother  for  en- 
tertaining another  opinion,  though  we  are 
glad  that  so  far  as  the  Reformers  are 
concerned  the  great  body  of  them  have 
so  spoken  out  upon  this  very  subject  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  mistake.  The  ter- 
rors of  our  Northampton  brother  may 
therefore  be  assuaged :  there  is  no 
greater  danger  of  class-meetings  being 
abandoned  among  the  Reformers  than 
among  the  adherents  to  the  Conference, 
some  of  whose  preachers  have  been 
known  to  utter  strangely  heterodox 
sentiments  respecting  them,  while  thou- 
sands of  wealthy  members  of  the  body 
practically  declare,  by  their  frequent  and 
prolonged  avoidance  of  these  weekly 
meetings,  that  they  have  little  love  for 
such  spiritual  exercises.  On  such  sub- 
jects. It  sometimes  happens  that  those 
who  speak  their  minds  are  more  to  be 
respected  than  those  who  proclaim  their 
double-mindedoess  or  spiritual  deadness 
by  silence,  while  they  practically  reject 
the  thing  to  which  they  profess  to  ad- 
here. Our  friend  has  conjured  up  a  dif- 
ficulty that  has  no  existence.  His 
singular  effusion  thus  concludes:— 

**I  hope  before  long  a  separate  Wesleyan  Me- 
tbodist  Local  Preachers'  Association  may  arise. 
They  will  be  supported  much." 

This  dosing  sentence  is  just  as  elegant 
and  ambiguous  as  the  first.  The  writer 
says,  <*t£iywill  be  supported  much." 
Does  he  mean  thtt  (100  associations  f  We 


hope  they  will— when  there  are  two.  In 
the  meantime,  we  trust  the  one  that 
does  exist  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
go  on  and  prosper. 

Except  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned  ia 
connection  with  the  incident,  so  fooliih 
a  production  is  not  worth  the  space  it 
oocupiei, 

THX  Fuime. 

OuB  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe 
by  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  that  the  heavy  dis- 
bursements of  the  month,  in  connectioa 
with  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
quarterly  schedules  had  not  yet  been 
received  from  the  branch  secretaries, 
leave  the  treasurer  of  the  ^Association 
again  in  advance.  Some  means  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  an  inconvenience,  and  we  trust 
what  the  committee  has  devised  for  this 
purpose  will  be  successful.  The  friends, 
however,  will  kindly  suffer  one  word 
from  us  on  this  point. 

In  all  benevolent  undertakings  much 
more  depends  upon  individual  exertion 
than  seems  to  be  commonly  admitted.  A 
large  river  would  soon  leave  its  bed  dry 
were  it  not  for  the  thousands  of  little 
rills  that  are  for  ever  replenishing  its 
waters.  So  is  it  with  an  Association 
like  ours.  The  golden  stream  that 
irrigates  and  fertilises,  spreading  joy 
and  gladness  around  many  a  home,  vnd 
carrying  blessing  and  happiness  to  many 
a  servant  of  Christ,  must  be  oontinuallv 
fed  by  the  thousands  of  silver  nils 
which  run  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  Uttle  rills,  the  more 
constantly  they  flow,  and  the  swifter 
their  course,  the  greater  and  the  more 
useful  and  glorious  will  be  the  main 
stream.     The  word  we  have  to  say  is — 

/nerMMS  the  number  of  the  silver  riUe, 

A  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  one 
person  in  any  given  branch  would  add 
a  pound  or  two  a  year  to  its  income. 
The  same  done  in  every  branch  would 
provide  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
that  is  now  paid  to  the  ninety^ne  a^[ea 
brethren  who  receive  superannuation 
allowance.  Yet  these  are  but  "little 
rills,"  and  almost  any  brother,  bj  dint 
of  patient  attention  and  systematic  ap- 
plication, could  send  one  of  these  **fitue 
rilb  "  on  its  rejoicing  course  towards 
the  "great  river.*'  Why  should  they 
not  try  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  coming 
quarter  will  be  distinguished,  not  only 
by  an  increased  numb^  of  anniversaries, 
and  tea-meetings,  and  public  collections 
in  aid  of  the  Association,  but  that  it 
will  also  witness  the  opening  of  many  a 
bubbling  fountain  by  the  wayside,  from 
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which  many  a  aparklinff  rill  shall  run  to 
the  flowing^  rirer,  and  help  to  swell  its 
tide,  patti^  it  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee to  **  derise  liberal  things  "  for 
those  who  look  to  them  "  in  the  cloudy 
and  dark  day  "  for  comfort  and  succour. 
But  we  can  present  an  enoouraffement 
and  an  earnest  of  success.  The  follow- 
ing letter  tells  its  own  tale.  It  would 
hare  been  published  sooner,  but  in 
course  of  its  transmission  to  us  was  mu- 
hud  sereral  months.    We  will  head  it-~ 

AN   ENCOURAOIVQ  EXAMPLE. 

"  Shepston,  Shepton  Mallet  Circuit, 
"Not.  27, 1864. 

**  Dear  Bbother, — You  will  no  doubt 
remember  that  last  year  I  acted  on  the 
principle  contained  in  a  letter  I  saw  in 
our  Local  Pbbachbrs'  Magazine,  that 
if  eyery  member  would  try  to  make  up 
his  subscription,  together  with  his  Col- 
lecting Card,  to  One  Pound,  what  a 
number  of  sick,  aged,  &c.,  it  would  sup- 
ply with  the  benefits  of  the  Association. 
I  then  collected  and  sent  you  18s., 
making,  together  with  my  own  subscrip- 
tion. £\  Is.,  promising  you  that  if  ( 
should  be  spared  another  year,  I  hoped 
to  increase  the  same ;  but  little  did  I 
think  that  I  should  be  able  to  send  yoa 
more  than  double  the  sum  I  sent  you 
last  Tear. 

**  It  is  true  I  am  a  quarter  behind  the 
time  of  your  making  up  your  yearly  ac- 
count, but  you  know  what  our  benevo- 
lent and  blessed  Lord  has  said,  *The 
last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last.' 
Better  late  than  never.  This  holds  good 
in  many  cases,  and  surely  it  will  in  the 
present  case,  if  I  relate  the  circumstances 
to  you. 

**  About  the  time  of  your  making  up 
your  account,  (or  rather  just  before),  as 
I  had  only  collected  about  12s.,  partly 
by  the  aid  of  a  friend,  I  determined  to 
go  out  a  few  miles  into  the  country  and 
see  a  few  friends  who  had  known  me  for 
many  years,  and  try  to  increase  the  sub- 
scriptions on  my  collecting  card,  by 
soliciting  their  faTours;  but  unfortu- 
nately, as  I  thought,  I  was  laid  by  for 
some  weeks  by  an  affliction  which  I 
think  was  brought  on  me  by  going  out 
on  the  prcTious  Sabbath  to  preacl^  be- 
ing TerT  poorly  at  the  time.  HoweTcr, 
if  1  could  not  go  myself,  I  resolved  that 
I  would  send  my  card  to  a  brother,  who 
I  knew  was  well  affected  to  our  Associ- 
ation, especiallT  as  he  knew  I  was  re- 
oeiTing  a  weekly  allowance  from  it. 
After  keeping  my  card  for  seTeral 
weeks,  it  was  sent  to  me  by  another 
friend  of  the  Society,  with  the  unex- 
pected sum  of  £\  2s.,  and  before  I  sent 
it  to  you  he  sent  me  5s.  more  from  an- 
other kind  and  respected  friend,  thus 


testifying  their  kindness  to  me,  and  their 
good  wiU  and  affection  for  such  a  bene- 
Tolent  and  blessed  institution  as  the 
Wesle^an  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid 
Association,  which  relieves  the  afflicted 
and  aged  brethren,  smoothes  their  dying 
bed,  and  enables  their  friends  to  put 
their  dead  respectably  out  of  their 
sight. 

**  Thus  you  see,  my  dear  brother,  that 
my  confinement,  something  like  St. 
Paul's,  turned  out  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  the  Association,  for  if  I 
had  gone  out.  as  I  intended,  I  might 
have  seen  only  a  few,  and  ^ot  but  little, 
but  by  our  brother  detaimng  the  card 
several  weeks  he  obtained  the  sum  above 
sUted.  May  the  Lord's  blessing  rest 
oh  .CTery  one  that  has,  or  does,  or  shall 
give  the  least  mite  to  this  Society  ;  yea, 
and  upon  all  that  appertain  unto  them, 
in  time  and  to  all  eternity. 
,  **  I  cannot  well  sav  to  you,  as  I  did 
last  time,  that  if  I  should  be  spared  I 
shall  collect  more  next  year  than  I  haTe 
done  this.  tIz.— £1 19s.  6d.  (such  is  mT 
unbelief) ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  try  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  one,  respecting  whom 
our  blessed  Lord  said, '  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.'  You  will  accept  this 
rough  version,  my  brother,  with  thanks 
to  you,  and  every  one  that  cometh  up  to 
your  help  to  relieve  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  their  poorer  brethren.  Bless- 
ings be  on  them  and  theirs,  throughout 
all  ages.    Amen. 

Should  the  Lord  call  me  to  heaven, 
through  his  infinite  mercy,  before  some 
of  the  founders  and  helpers  of  this  so- 
ciety, methinks  I  shall  tell  Peter  and 
Paul  (whom  the  Papists  have  placed  at 
the  door),  to  sUnd  aside,  while  (if  the 
Lord  will  grant  me  the  favour)  I  invite 
and  welcome  them  into  everlasting  habi- 
tations, according  to  our  Lord's  blessed 
words  in  St.  Luke's  gospel. 

<*  I  am  your  brother  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ, 

<'JohnBbabubb. 

**  Mr.  T.  Turner,  Secretary, 
«  Shepton  MaUet." 


DIED. 
<«  TbeM  All  died  In  iUth.'*~^f&rcw<  xl.  IS. 

August  28,  1865.  Richard  Thomas,  of 
Gwinnear,  in  the  Camborne  Circuit,  aged 
58.    Claim  X8.    His  end  was  peace. 

September  12,  1856.  Joseph  Hufton 
Marsden,  of  Sheffield,  aged  47.  Claim  £8. 
His  end  was  eminently  peaceful. 

September  17, 1865.  John  Watkinson,  of 
Cotmanhay,  Ilkestone  Circuit,  aged  77. 
Claim  £4.  He  had  been  long  exoectfaiff, 
and  wasjurepaied  to  receive  the  call  of  ms 
Divine  Lord.  He  had  been  on  the  funds 
140  weeks. 
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September  12,  1865.  Mary  Hilton,  of 
WelUoffborougfa  Circuit,  aged  53.  Claim 
£4.    Her  end  was  peace. 

/  ^ 

REMrrrANciBS  beceived  bt  the  Trea- 
SURER  TO  September  18, 1855 : — Oldham, 
£12  48.  6d.;   Bramlej,  £5;    Hungerford, 
£2  lis,;    Chatteris,   £1  16s.;   Tavistock, 
10s.  6d. ;  Sowerby  Bridge,  £1 4s. ;  Chipping 
Norton,    £1  19s.;    Merthyr  Tydvil,   ISsj 
Grantham,  £1  4s.;  Brackley2£2 10s.;  Pick- 
ering, £1 18s. ;   Tunbridge  WeUs,  £8  Is. ; 
Walsall,  £1 10s. ;  Scarborough,  £2 12s.  6d. ; 
Bridport,    £2    4s.;    Patrington,    £1   4s.; 
Gloucester,  £1  4s. ;  Kipley,  £8  Is. ;  New> 
port  Pagnell,  £7 16s  6d. ;  Salisbury,  £1 10s.; 
Stourbndge,  £1  4s.  6d. ;  Sheffield,  £21 4s. 
Sl   Agnes,  £1  10s.;   Wisbeach,    £1   ds. 
Melton  Mowbraj,  £4  7s. ;  Settle,  £1 168. 
Southport,  £1  48. ;  Ashbourne,  £2  9s  2d. 
Pontefract,  £5  7s. 


Donations,  Honorary  Subscriptions, 
etc.,  received  bt  the  treasurer,  to 
September  18, 1855:— 

hm.  Hon<»mi7  Membtr.   ha  HoDomy  Cootilbator. 

Mr.  Jas.  Schofield,  sen.,  hm.,  Old- 
ham, £1  Is.;  Mr.  Jas.  Scho- 
field, jun.,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
John  Schofield,  hnL,  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Longbottom,  hm.,  Shaw, 
£1  U.  ;  Mr.  Clifton,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  Woodrow,  hm., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Leicester,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  HaU,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  John  Ansterbury,  he,  10s. ; 
Mr.  Jno.  Cheetham.  he,  Shaw, 
lOs. ;  Mr.  Thornton,  he ,  lOs. ;  a 
Friend,  he.,  Royton,  lOs. ;  Mr. 
S.  Riley,  he.,  10s.;  Mr.  Jas. 
Schofield,  don.,  28.  6d.     ...  11    0    6 

Mr.  Hill,  hm.,  Bramlev,  north 
Leeds,  being  another  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Association  .500 

Mr.  Geo.  Stones,  hm.,  Pontefract 
Circuit,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Wm.  Hirst, 


hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  Geo. 
Drabb,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  L. 
Reynolds,  he.,  His. ;  Mr.  Clough, 
don.,  5s. ;  Mr.  Thorpe,  don.,  5a«    4    3    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  held  at 
Bow'brick-hill,  Newport  Pac- 
nell  Circuit,  £3  3b<  6d. ;  Col- 
lected by  Mrs.  Storey,  £1  lOs. 
fh)m  the  following  subscribers ; 
Mr.  Rowland,  5s, ;  Mr.  Hussey, 
5s. ;  Mr.  James,  5s. ;  )Ir.  Hal- 
lam,  48.  4d. ;  Mr.  Turton,  jun., 
40.  4d  ;  Mr.  Irons,  8s.;  small 
sums,  8s.  4d.  ^  Mr.  W.  Grimes, 
hm.,  £1.;  a  Friend,  Stoney 
Stratford,  Is. 6  14    6 

T.  B.  Holy,  Esq.,  hm.,' Sheffield, 
£1  Is.;  Wm.  Fawcett,  Esq., 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Joe.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  hm.,  £1;  Mr.  G.  Cham- 
bers, hm.,  £1  Is. ;  J.  Burdekin, 
Esq.,  he,  10s. ;  Miss  Harrison, 
hm.,  Weston  Hall,  £1 ;  Mr.  J. 
£.  Myoock,  he.,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Jno. 
Walters,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Jno. 
Brookes,  hm.,  £1;  Mrs.  Jno. 
Brookes,  hm.,  £1;  Mr.  Alfred 
Brookes,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mr.  Brittain, 
don.,  28.  6d.;  Mr.  Shaw,  he., 
lOs. 10  16    6 

Collected  at  Padbury,  Brackley 
Circuit,  lis.  6d. ;  a  fViend,  don., 
28.  6d. 0  14    0 

Proceeds  of  a  PuUic  Meeting  held 
at  Bolingey,  St  Agnes  Cir- 
cuit   1  10    0 

Mrs.  Arter,  hm.,  Chelsea  Cir- 
cuit, for  1854      10    0 

Mr.  R.  Wright,  annual  subscrip- 
tion, Wisbeach  0    5    0 

Mr.  Thos.  Christian,  hm.,  Shill- 
ington,  Grantham  Circuit,  8 
.  years'  sul^criptions     ....    3    0    0 

NoTB.~This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  receiyed  by  the  Treasurar 
from  the  yarious  Circuits. 


LIST  OF  HONORART  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MUTUAL-AID  ASSOCLATION. 


Abbott  Ell,  Ssllibnry 

Ackworth,  Mr.,  Rochester  Circuit 

Adams,  Edward,  Borton-on- 
Trent  Clrenit 

A  Friend,  Bath 

A  Friend,  Bradford  Circuit 

A  Friend  p.  J.Manden,  Doooaster 

A  Friend,  Leeds 

A  Lady,  Halifkx 

A  Lady,  Lirerpool 

Alien,  John,  Deptford  and  Wool- 
wich Cireait 

Almack,  William,  Jan.,  Rlpon 

A  Local  Preacher,  Aylesbury 

Aricyle,  B.,  Ea«le  Hall,  Lincoln 

Armstrong,  John,  North  Shields 
Circuit 

Arter,  Charles,  Chelsea  Circuit 

Arter,  Mrs.  ditto 

Andrew,  Joseph,  Bakewell 

Aahwood,  Mrs.,  Sheffield 

Aubert,  Daniel,  Ouemsey 


Balding,  Robert,  Jan.,  Downham 
Baldock,  Mr.,  Wysall,  Notts 
Balsdon,  Oeorge,  Barnstaple. 
Barker,  Robert,  Sheffield 
Barnard  John,  Ot.   Elslngham, 

Norfolk 
Bamioott,  John,  Bridport  (Life 

Mem  her) 
Barrett,  John,  Hungerford 
Barton,  John,  Belper 
Bassett.  Oeorge,  Sheffield 
Batchelor,  Mr.,  HUide-atreet  Ct 
Bateman,  William,  Ltongton 
Baylls,  Mr.,  Preston  Circuit 
Beachell,  James,  Snalth 
Beswlck,  George,  Derby 
Beswlck,  William,  Tamlngham 
Bentley,  BenJ.,  Hnddersfleld  Isl 
Bentley,  James,  Derby 
Bnrrs,  Benjamin,  Bakewell 
Bickers^  Mr.,  Leeds 
Biddle,  George,  Spltalflelds 


Bird,  Walter,  Birmingham 
Blenkom,  T.,  Hnddersfleld  1st 
Blott,  Mr ,  Wellingborongh 
Boden,  James,  Derby 
Booker,  William,  Chesterfield 
Booth,  William,  Lambeth 
Bottomley,  Moses,  Bradford 
Bott.  WlUlam,  Wrexham 
Boughton,  John  H.,  Louth 
Bourne,  Joseph,  Denby  Pottery, 

Derby 
Bowman,   Mr.,   Newport,  Moa- 

month 
Bowron,  William,  Chelsea 
Boyce,  John,  Downham 
Branklngton,  Geo.,  Brackley 
Bridget,  Mr.,  Deptford  Clrealt 
Brierly,  J.  Hnddersfleld  1st 
Brigga,  Mr-i  Greenwich 
Brooke,  Mr.,  dheffleld 
Brooke,  Mrs.,  ditto 
Brookes,  G.,  Huddenfttid  Ssd 
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BitMkM,  J.,  Sheffield  Dnbb,  Mr.  0^  Pontefract  Ct 

Brookes.  Mr.,  Edward,  ditto  Drake,  Henry,  Woolwich 

Brookes,  Thomae^  Stoorport  (UA  Duncan,  George,  8tonrport 


Member) 
Bromley,  Mr^  Eyam,  Bakewell 
Brooffh,  Mr.,  Ot.  Driffield  Gt. 
Brown,  Mrs^  J.  E.,  Spltalflelds. 
Brown,  WfUiam,  Chelsea 
Browne,  George,  B.,  Hallfiix 
Boiatade,  Mrs.,  Chelsea 
Bonney,  W.,  Melton  Mowbray 


Durley,  Mrs^  Whitchorch 
Dariey,  Miss,  ditto 
Dorley,  Richard.  Whltchoreh 
Eacmv  W..  Melton  Mowbray 
Edwards,  Mrs.  W.,  Leeds 
Kdwards,  Wm.,  Camden  Town 
Edwards,  William,  Leeds 
Edwards,  Mr.T.»  Wilton 


Harrison,  George  W..  Wakefield 
,  Harrison,  John,  Chesterfield 
Harrison,  John,  Leeds 
Harrison,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Harrison,  Mrs..  Wakefield 
Harris.    Dennis    (New     York) 

United  SUtes  of  Americ« 
Harris,  Georffe,  Southbom,  Tun« 

bridge  Wells 
Harris,  Mrs.  W. 
Harris,  William 


Bontinff,   Robert,  Ecclea,   near  Edwards,  Mr.  E.,  Harding  Farm,  Harness,  G ,  Tnnbridge  Wells 


Manchester 
Barrows,  R.,  Exeter 

BuTows,  Samael,  Heun  9heffleld    Elphtc,  Mr.,  Hlnde-street 
Barton,  Mr.,  Deptford  Circuit        Emsle^,  Joseph,  Bamaley 


near  Hungerford 
Edmeades,  Thomas*  Chelsea 


Barton,  Mra,  Easingwold 
Botterworth,  R.,  Hnddersfleld' 
Bywater,  A.,  Sheffield 
CarUahley,  Joseph,  Cheadle 
Carpenter,  Mr.,  Bath 
Carter,  Mr.,  Pontefract  Circuit 
Carter,  Mrs.,  Buckingham 
Carter,    Richard,    ~       " 

(President) 
Carter.  Wm.  B.,  Nottingham 
Can,  Charles,  Leeds 
Carr,  Joslah,  ditto 
Carr,  Mr.,  Hnddersfleld 


English,  I.,  Deptford 
English,  Mrs.,  Deptford 
England,  Thomas,  Snaith 
Ennor,  Mr.,  Spltalflelds 


Hancock,  Thomas,  Longton 
Hankey  Henry,  Easingwold 
Hawkins,  Edward.  Exeter 
Hawkina,  John,  Easingwold 
Haaeldine,  Wra^  Southwark 
Heeley.  Edmnnd,  Birmingham 
Hennor,  Thomas,  Spitalflelda 
Henson,  Mr..  Hinde-street 


Fawcett,  Wm.,  Sharrow  Honae,  Herbert,  William,  Nottingham 


Herrtson,  Joseph,  Buxton  Gt. 
Hewscn,  Mr.  B..  Louth 
Kicks,  W.,  Fowey,  Cornwall 


Sheffield 
Fawley,  Joshua,  Sheffield 
Buckingham  Feamside.  John,  Bradford 

Fielding,  James,  Sowerby  Bridge  Hlguett,  John.  Runcorn 

Firmelow,  Joseph,  Wolrerhamp-  HIU.  Charles,  Bristol 

ton  HilU  Joseph,  Bramley 

Firth,  James,  Lindley  Hill,  Mrs.,  Bramley 

Fisher,  Mr.,  Deptford  CirenU  Hirst,  William,  Pontefract 

Carr,  Mrs.  Charlea,  Leeds  Flatman,  John,  Downham  Hoflesh,  Mr.,  Ramsgate 

Chsdbome,  Beeket  F.,  Ripley  Ot.  Fletcher,  P.  P.,  Nusworth,  Bqry  HoUia,  Mr.,  Birmingham 


Chalkley,  WiUiara,  Liverpool 


Circuit 
Ford,  William,  Norwich 


Chaloner.  Mr.  (Editor) 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.,  Windsor  Koeter,  Cornelias,  iK>ath 

Chamberlain,  Thomas,  Windsor  Foster,  John,  ditto 


(Honorary  Secretary) 
Clumbers,  George,  Sheffield 
Champion,  W.  J.,  Queen-street 
Chance,  J.  R.,  Hinde-street 
Chance,  Mr., Birmingham 
Cheetham,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Chettle,  T.  W.,  Nottingham 
Chipehaae,  Joseph,  Spltalflelds 
Christian.  Thos.,  Grantham  Gt 
Clarke,  Jacob,  Weedon 
Clarke,  J.  H.,  Nottingham 
Clarke,  Mr.,  Brackley 
Clarke,  R.,  Daventry 
Clefton,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Clifton,  William.  Bingham 
CUre,  Mr.,  Birmingham 
Coad,  WiUiMU,  Launceston 
Cobb,  Mr.,  Sheffield 


Foster,  William,  Halifiix 
Fowler,  Eli,  Bridport 
Fowler,  John,  Ipewlcli 
Fox,  George,  Shepton  Mallet 
Fox,  James,  Mansfield 


Holy,  T.  a,  Sheffield 
Howarth,  James,  Sheffield 
Hulae,  J.,  Longton  Circuit 
Hudspeth,  Joseph,  Nlmthead, 

Cumberland 
Hunt,  Thomas,  Spitalfields 
Hurst,  Jamee,  Birmingham 
Hurst,  James,  Ipswich 
Ingram,  S.,  Wolrerhampton 


Proggatt,  R.,  Manchester  Circuit  tnsley,  Robert,  Hinde-street 
Frost,   William    Lyng,  North     Irons,  Mr..  Hheffield 
Walaham  Circuit 


Fumeea,  John,  Preston  Circuit 
Gahagan,  Mr.,  Hinde-street 
Gamble  (Charles,  Derby 
Gaudy,  Mrs.,  Bradford 
(}andy,  William,  ditto 
Gardener,   William,   Burland- 

house,  KIneton  Circuit 
George^  William,  Shrewsbury 
Gilliatt,  Jos^'ph,  Louth 
Godwin,  Fisher,  Sheffield 


Cole,  John,  Newport,  Monmouth  Golden,  Perrtn  John,  Bristol 


Cole,  Skelton,  Sheffield 
Cole,  Thomas,  ditto 
CoUier,  H..  Newport,  Monm 
Coombes,  John,  Shaftesbury  Gt. 
Coppard,  Mrs.,  Deptford 
Coppard,  William,  Deptford 
Cordery,  Charlea,  Southwark 
Cordery,  Francis,  ditto 
Cordery,  James,  ditto 
Conlson,  William,  Doncaster 
Cox,  John,  Bridport 


Goodacre,  R.,  Nottingham 

Goodman,  John,  M.  D.,  Stock-  Kaye,  John,  Hlnde-street 


Jackson,  John,  Southwark 
JamesoD,  Wm.,  Queen-atreet 
Jeffrey,  Thomaa,  Chelsea 
Jepeon,  John,  Sheffield 
Johnson,  John,  Louth 
Johnson,  Mrs..  Chesterfield 
Jones,  Theodore,  Islington 
Jones.  William,  Rosa,  Hercibrd- 

shire 
Jordan,  Mr.,  Belper 
Jukes,  James  Shaftesbury 
Jnkea,  Mrs.,  Shafteebnry 
Kaye,  Hildreth,  Spitolflelds 


port 

Goodwin,  Mr.,  Hinckley  Circuit 
Green,  (Seorge,  Bath 
Green,  Joseph,  North  Shields 
Greenhalgh,  Joho,  Manchester 
Greenwood,  Mr.,  Runcorn 
Gregory,  George^  Salisbury 
Griffith,  Richard,  Birmingham 
Griffiths,  Samuel,  Bristol 


Kendall,  Samuel,  Exeter 
Kent,  John,  Chesterfield 
Kerrick,  Richard,  9\,  Itc's  Circuit 
KilUngrey,  Mr.,  Doncaster  ClrcL 
Ing,  Mil.,  Islington  Circuit 


James,     Marahchapel, 


Creswell,  E.,  Chelsea  (Secretary)    Grimes,  W.,  Newport  PagneU 


CTossland,Mr.,  Sheffield 


GrlsseU  Mr.,  Islington  Glreult 


Crowther,  J.,  Masbro'.  Rotherham  GroTca,  William,  Snaith 


Croysdale^  John,  Pontefract 
CuUwlck,  W.,  WolTcrhampton 


Co] 


sppels, 
Tyne 


Guest,  John.  Warrington 
Oueet.  Mr.,  Rotherham 


James,  Newcastle-on-  Onmey,  T.,  Brixton  (Tmstee) 


True 
Cuthbertson,  John.  Chelsea 
Cnthbcrtson,  Thomas,  ditto 
Cuttell,  Robert,  Sheffield 
Cttttle,  W.  0.,  Pontefttict 
Cutta,  John.  Cheaterfield 
Darwent,  WllUam,   Bakewell 

Circuit 
DaTii^  D.,  Mertim  TydvU 
DaTla,  Walter,  Woreeeter 
Dimmock,  £.  B.,  Wolrerhampton 
Dlngley,  Richard,  Launceston 
Dnmeloe,  Mr.,  Derby 
Douglas,  Mr.,  Hinde-street 
Drabble,  John,  Chesterfield 


Haekett,  Thomas,  Cromford 


King, 
Klrkby, 

Louth 

Knight,  Joseph,  Queen-atreet 
Knight,  Mr.,  Hlnde-atreet 
Laee,  Edward.  Preston  Gireoit 
Urder,  Joseph,  Louth 
Laveraek,  Mr.,  Doncaster  Circuit 
Lawton,    Mr.,   Knutton   Heath, 

Longton  Circuit 
Lee,  air..  Stockport 
Leicester,  Mr.,  Oldham 


Haekett,  Wm.,  Bilston,  Wolrer-  Leighton,  John,  Nottingham 
Leighton,  Mrs.  John,  ditto 
Unney,  Isaac,  Stockport 


hampton 
Hadfield,  Thomas  Warrington 
Hadl«y,  Leonard.  Dnrsley 


Hallam,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Hallam,  Samuel,  ditto 


Liiiter,  Mr.,  Netherlaada 
Littlefldr,  Ifr..  Barnard  Caatte 
LlTisley,  William,  Longton 


Hall,  Alexander,  Kingstown,  Ire-  Lock,  Htephen,  Downham 

land  Longbottom,  Mr.,  Oldham 

Hall,  Daniel,  Asfordby,  near  Mel-  Longford,  J.  Hungerford  Ct. 

ton  Mowbray  Lore,  Joshua,  Swaffham  Circuit 

Harding,  Joseph,  Deptford  Loxdale,  Henry,  Chelsea 

Hardy,  Brighton,  Saham,  Norfolk  Loxton,  C.  A .,  Wednesbury 

Hardy,  James  Kelita,  Southwark  Lnpton,  John,  Bramley 

Hardy,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Southwark  Mackay,  Mr.,  Exeter 
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MaHinson,  W.,  Haddenfldd  Ist 
Mallinaon,  G.,  ditto  Ist 
MalUnson,  T.,  ditto  tad 
M arcer,  Richard,  Nottingham 
Marple,  John,  Ashbourne 
Uanden,  Benjamin,  Leeds 
Maraden,  Isaac,  Donoaster 
Marsden,  Joseph,  ditto 
Manden,  George,  Lea,  Cromford 

Circuit 
Marsh,  John,  Northampton  Girct. 
Marsh,     J.     S.,    Holcot     Hall, 

Northampton,  Tmstee 
Marshall.  John,  Wolverhampton 
Martin,  Charles,  Derby 
Martin,  John,  Warrington 
Martin,    William,     Altrlncham, 

Manchester 
Masslngham,  Joseph,  Norwich 
Meek,  Alderman,  York 
Mitchell,  John,  Monntsorrel 
Moor,  Mr.,  Bath 
Moore,  William,  Famingham 
Moreton,  William,  Lonth 
Morgan,  T.,  Stonrport 
Morgan,  John,  Wrexham 
Morgan,  Mark,  ChiUerton,  Isle  of 

Wight  Circuit 
Morlejr,  William,  Dooeaster 
Morrow,  R.,  Neweastle-on-Tyne 
Morton,  William,  Jan.,  Alford  Ct. 
Nash,  William,  Islington 
Nelstrop,  Joseph,  Sheffield 
Nelstrop,    William,     Ackworth, 

Ponteft«ct  (Life  Member) 
Nicholson  and  Carr,  Sheffield 
Nicholson,  Thomas,  Lincoln 
Nodes,  Mr.,  Hinde-street 
Norbunr,  Joseph,  Manchester 
Norris,  Edward,  Ripler 
North,  Darid,  WoWerhampton 
Oatlejr,  Mr.  D.,  Devises 
Oliver,  Thomas,  Nottingham 
Owen,  Thomas,  Stonrport 
Packer,  Arthur,  Barnstaple 
Padmore,  Thomas,  Birmingham 
Palmer,  Mr.  I.,  Sonthwark 
Palmer,  William,  Peterborough 
Panther,  Mr.,  Southwark 
Pape,  Mr.,  Workington 
Parker,  G.,  Boroughbridge 
Perm  lev,  John,  Barnard  Castle 

Circuit 
Parsons,    John,    Enmore-green, 

Shaftesbury  Circuit 
Peace,  Alderman,  Sheffield 
Peachy.  John,  Ipswich 
Peacock,   Mr.,   Ashtoa-nnder. 

Lyne  Circuit 
Pearson,  Pranols,  Birmingham 
Pearson,  Mr ,  SpiUlflelds 
Pearson,  Mn.,  Birmingham 
Penman,  John,  Sunderland 
Perkins^  John,  Tavistock 
Phillips,  Alexander 
PhUUps,  John,  Pontefraet 
Piper,  Moses,  Stonrport 
Pitt,  Mr.,  Stanningley,  Braml«y 

Circuit 
Plant,  David,  Sonthwark 
Plant,  William,  Doncaster 
Plummer,  John,  Coleford,  Sbep- 

ton  Mallett 
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THE    FALL    OP   SEBASTOPOL. 

A     SERMON 

PRSACHSD  AT  COTORAVB,    Of     THE    NOITINOHAM  SoUTH  ClBCUir,  0«  SUMDAT 

EvKNiNo,  Sjsftsmbbh  16th,  1855,  by  W.  B.  Casteb. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas^  of 
Hussia,  my  appointmenc  for  the  day  was  at  this  place.  On  so  solemn  and 
startling;  an  occasion  I  felt  it  right  to  deliver  a  discourse  from  this  pulpit 
on  that  event.  It  is  remarkable — at  least  to  myself — ^that  my  appoint- 
ment here  again  should  fall  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  its  abandonment  by 
the  Ilussians.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  prophets  to  base  some 
of  their  sermons  and  exhortations  upon  passing  events.  Our  Lord 
sanctioned  the  practice  by  his  own  mode  of  preaching ;  so  did  the  apostles ; 
and  so  have  done  the  most  earnest  and  useful  preachers  of  all  ages.  It 
cannot  be  improper  for  us  to  copy  their  example ;  and  therefore,  upon 
the  fall  of  Sevastopol — a  great  event  in  the  present  war — the  discourse  of 
this  evening  will  be  based. 

*^  Thou  hast  made  of  a  citj  an  heap ;  of  a  defenoed  city  a  rain :  a  palace  of  strangan  to 
be  no  city."— Isaiah  xxv.  2. 

The  evil  propensities  of  human  nature  render  it  impossible  for  society 
to  exist  without  government;  and  government  cannot  be  maintained 
without  force  or  coercive  power — that  is,  power  to  enforce  law  and  to 
punish  evildoers.  Without  this  power  society  could  not  be  held  together ; 
for  the  idle  would  prey  upon  the  industrious,  the  evil  would  abuse  and 
wrong  the  good,  and  neither  persons  nor  property  would  be  safe. 

The  divine  theory  of  civil  government  is  set  forth  plainly  enough  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  Romans xiii.  1-4,  ''Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
Jiicher  powers  " — that  is,  as  appears  from  what  follows,  supreme  civil 
rulers  and  their  lawful  representatives ;  ''  For  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God :  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God."     Civil  magistracy, — 
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whether  under  monarchical  forms,  as  in  our  own  country ;  or  republican, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America— is  a  divine  institution  for  the  common 
good.  "Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power  (magistracy), 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Grod ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation  (or  condemnation) ;  for  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.*'  The  very  end  of  their  appointment;  and  function 
being  the  protection  of  the  good,  and  the  restraint  and  punishment  of  the 
evil.  "  Wilt  thou,  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  "  regarding  it  with 
reverence  and  submitting  to  it  willingly :  "  do  that  which  is  good,  and 
thou  sbalt  have  pnuse  of  the  same ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.''  The  civil  ruler  is  God's  servant  and  representative  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  among  men.  '^  But  if  thou  do  that  which 
is  evil,  be  afraid  "—expect  punishment,  and  let  the  dread  of  consequences 
deter  from  the  perpetration  of  wrong ;  '^  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain."  Mark  the  term  used  by  the  apostle — "  the  sword !"  Do  men  use 
a  sword  for  the  infliction  of  correcthe  punishment  ?  No ;  but  for  the  in- 
fliction of  death.  And  yet  there  are  persons  who  contend  against  the 
infliction  of  death  upon  a  murderer y  although  Ghxi  Almighty  has  shut  up 
all  controversy  upon  the  subject  by  the  solemn  decree,  "Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ; "  and  the  explicit  declara- 
tion, "  Blood  defileth  the  land ;  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the 
blood  that  is  shed  therein  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it."  (Gen.  ix. 
6,  and  Num.  xxxv.  83.)  '^  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
eviL"  Such  is  the  New  Testament  theory  of  civil  government.  The 
power  of  the  sword—- that  is,  the  power  to  punish  evil-doers — ^is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  civil  government,  and  consequently  to  the  existence  of 
society. 

The  same  principle,  in  relation  to  evil-doers,  applies  to  nations  as  to 
individuals.  As  inoividnal  persons  are  prone  to  evil,  so  are  nations,  or 
associated  bodies  of  men ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  sword  is  indispensable 
to  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  so  is  it  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
nations.  The  national  sword  is  of  a  m<»«  awful  character  than  that  of 
the  civil  ruler,  because  it  has  to  deal  wiUi  delinquency  of  mater  mag- 
nitude^ and  to  act  upon  an  enormously  extended  scale,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  terrific. 

But  the  main  principle  upon  which  justifiable  war  rests,  is  thatof  self- 
defcnoe.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  clealing  with  an  aggressive  nation 
than  by  war.  For  if  a  nation  attempts  to  make  prey  of  another  nation, 
acting  the  part  of  a  thief  and  a  robber,  by  what  oUier  means  is  it  to  be 
punisned  and  restrained  ?  Is  it  to  be  sufiered  to  make  war  upon  others, 
and  go  on  in  a  oourse  of  aggression  and  wrong  until  it  subject  all  other 
nations  to  itself,  and  acquire  universal  dominion  ? 

Let  it  be  giBated  that  it  would  be  more  rational  and  righteous  to 
settle  national  disputes  by  arbitration  than  by  war ;  that  when  nations 
differ,  it  would  be  a  wise  and  good  course  to  refer  their  difference  to 
some  other  power,  who  should  hear  the  case,  judge  and  determine  it,  as 
arbitrator  between  the  two.  The  time  will  prooably  come  when  some 
such  mode  of  determining  national  differences  will  prevail;  for  we  have 
the  word  of  the  living  Qm  for  it  that  ''  nation  shall  not  lifk  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  (Isaiah  u.  4.)  But 
it  can  come  to  pass  only  in  a  highly  religious  state  of  society,  in  which 
passion  and  selr-interest  are  subject  to  reason  and  piety.    In  toe  present 
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state  of  societTy  however,  and  so  long  as  any  nation  rejects  arbitration^ 
war  is  and  will  be  an  unavoidable  and  necessary  mode  of  dealing  with  an 
offending  nation. 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol  is  not  an  unparalleled  event.  It  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  common  to  war  that  cities  should  be  stormed  and  taken. 
But  if  we  recognise,  as  we  ought,  the  hand  of  God  in  the  issues  of  war, 
we  cannot  find,  even  in  the  inspired  volume  itself,  a  more  exact  and  strik- 
ing description,  in  so  few  words,  of  the  destruction  of  a  fortified  city,  than 
in  the  words  read  to  you  as  our  text  for  the  present  occasion ;  nor  one  so 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  fate  of  Sebastopol.  '^  Thou  hast  made  of  a 
city  a  heap ;  of  a  defenced  city  a  ruin :  a  palace  of  strangers  to  be  no 
city."  How  exactly  expressive  of  the  report  sent  from  the  place  itself. 
"  Sebastopol  is  no  more !  " 

My  purpose  is,  to  offer  a  few  remarks. — Firstf  on  the  character  and 
probable  issues  of  the  present  war,  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol ;  and  iee<mdly,  on  the  illustration  which  war  and  its  issues  supply 
to  several  great  scriptural  principles. 

I. — I  propose ^r*^,  to  offer  a  few  Remarks  on  the  Character 

AND  PROBABLE  IsSUBS  OF  THE  PRESENT  WaR,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  FALL  OF  SeBASTOPOL. 

In  every  age  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  human  society 
has  existed,  the  art  and  practice  of  war  have  existed !  In  a  barbarous 
state  of  society  war  is  conducted  with  all  imaginable  craft,  cruelty,  and 
brutality.  Deeds  the  most  horrible  and  revolting  are  perpetrated,  any 
outrage  that  foe  can  inflict  upon  foe  being  deemed  right  and  praiseworthy. 
Among  civilised  nations,  on  the  contrary,  war  is  carried  on  more  scien- 
tifically, less  ferociously,  yet  with  all  the  destructive  engines  and 
materials  that  art  can  invent  or  discovery  supply.  Hence  many  of  the 
operations  of  war  among  civilised  nations,  are  even  more  terrific  than 
those  carried  on  among  barbarian  tribes.  In  any  case  it  is  a  dire  scourge, 
an  enormous  evil,  wluch  should  only  be  contemplated  as  a  dreadful 
alternative  among  threatening  evils ;  one  of  the  scourges  which  God  lets 
loose  upon  men  as  a  punishment  for  sin  and  as  a  corrective  of  some  of  the 
vices  of  society.  ''The  sword,  and  the  famine,  and  the  noisomiB  beast, 
and  the  pestilence,"  are  the  ''  four  sore  judgments "  with  which  God 
threatened  guilty  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xiv.  21),  and  each  of  which  he  holds 
out  as  a  rod  of  terror  over  nations,  to  deter  them  from ''  trespassing 
grievously"  (ver.  13). 

The  history  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  issues  of  war;  and  often, 
therefore,  upon  the  fate  of  a  great  city,  fortified  and  defended  against  the 
besieging  forces  of  the  foe.  History  records  innumerable  examples  of  this 
point.  We  limit  ourselves  to  two  of  them,  and  those  connected  with 
inspired  story,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Look  at  Babylon.  A  besieging  army  is  bent  upon  taking  it,  but  is 
regarded  by  its  sovereign  with  contempt.  The  king,  Belshazzar,  insen- 
sible to  the  public  danger,  invites  a  thousand  of  his  lords  to  a  banquet. 
In  the  midst  of  their  revelry,  marked  by  an  unexampled  profanation  of  the 
hol^  vessels  brought  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  out  of 
which  the  king,  his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines  drank  wine, 
there  appeared  the  fizigers  of  a  man's  hand,  writing  in  mysterious  cha- 
racters upon  the  wall  of  the  palace.  The  attention  of  the  monarch  was 
arrested,  and  he  was  struck  with  awe.    His  wise  men,  the  astrologers 
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and  soothsayers,  were  called  in  to  read  and  interpret  the  writing.  They 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Daniel  the  prophet  was  tnen  at  Babylon,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  the  king's  presence.  He  read  the  writing  and  ex- 
pounded its  meaning.  In  the  midst  of  the  consternation  ana  confusion 
occasioned  by  this  event,  the  l^esieging  army,  having  turned  the  current 
of  the  river,  entered  the  city  by  the  river-gates  and  along  its  bed,  made 
their  way  to  the  palace,  slew  the  king,  and  took  possession  of  the  city. 
Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  remarkable  for  its  pro- 
fanity, its  wickedness,  and  its  tyranny,  and  the  Medo-Persian  dominion 
established.  The  city  afterwards  became  ''  a  heap,"  and  for  centuries 
was  its  very  site  unknown. 

Look  2iao  at  Jerusalem.  Many  had  been  the  wars  and  great  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  people  before  the  last  siege  of  their  holy  and 
beautiful  city.  They  fonaly  hoped  that  their  temple-service  and  sacri- 
ficial institutions  would  be  their  defence.  Their  city  had  before  time  been 
besieged  and  taken,  and  yet  restored  to  them  again  after  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  intermission  of  religious  ordinances.  Are  they  now  to 
fall  under  the  military  power  of  Rome  ?  Vain  are  their  hopes  of  escape. 
The  Roman  legions  surround  Jerusalem ; — the  doomed  city  falls ;  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  stand,  are  cut  down  by  the  sword  and  made  cap- 
tives of  war ;  and  the  ancient  people  of  God,  having  rejected  and  crucified 
the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  followers,  are  scattered  from  their  own 
country  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  political  existence  is  gone : 
and  their  religious  existence  is  marked  by  infamy  and  misery ;  and  such 
it  has  continued  down  to  the  present  hour. 

The  reference  of  the  text  is  to  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  military  opera- 
tions against  which  city  are  represented  by  the  prophet  as  convulsing  the 
earth  and  filling  the  world  with  astonishment.  In  contemplation  of  God's 
wondrous  work  in  war  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  the  prophet 
breaks  out  into  praise.  **  0  Lord,  though  art  my  God ;  I  will  exalt 
thee,  I  will  praise  thy  name :  for  thou  hast  done  wonderful  things ;  thy 
counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth."  May  we  not  appropriate  this 
language,  and  praise  our  God  for  the  wonderful  things  he  nath  done  for 
us  ?  For  our  own  power  and  skill  are  not  to  be  praised  for  what  has 
been  done.  Our  mistakes  and  failures  in  this  war  have  been  too  many, 
and  serious  for  that.  Let  us  own  the  hand  of  God,  and  say,  '^  TTiau 
hast  done  wonderful  things ;  thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and 
truth.  For  thou  hast  made  of  a  city  a  heap ;  of  a  defenced  city  a  ruin:  a 
palaceof  strangers  (or /brWyn^*)  to  be  no  city."  "  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes !" 

The  origin  of  the  present  war  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  away 
from  our  view  in  any  attempt  we  make  to  ascertain  its  real  character. 
It  was  not  begun  by  England,  nor  yet  by  France,  nor  even  by  Turkey ; 
but  by  Russia.  Upon  Russia  rests,  therefore,  its  moral  responsibility. 
Russia  must  give  account  to  Europe  and  to  God  for  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  Russia  has  long  been  adding  to  her  territory  by  aggressive 
warfare.  She  looked  upon  Turkey  as  a  feeble  empire,  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces,  and  desired  to  get  hold  of  as  large  a  portion  of  it  herself  as  pos- 
sible, that  she  might  acquire  sovereignty  over  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  vastly 
increased  influence  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  the  three  continents 
of  the  old  world.  She  desired  and  sought,  therefore,  a  pretext  for 
quarrelling  with  Turkey,  and  she  had  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
The  rivalry  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches  supplied  the  desired 
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fretext.  For  many  centuries  past  the  Turks  bave  held  the  Holy  Land, 
here  are  certain  ouildings  and  holy  places,  so  called,  at  Jerusalem, 
which  have  loug  been  in  the  custody  of  Romisb  ecclesiastics,  and 
which  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  head  of  the  Greek  church,  wanted 
to  bring  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  his  church.  He  wished  also 
to  extort  from  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  a  more  solemn  and  binding 
admission  of  his  right,  as  head  and  protector  of  the  Greek  faith,  to  inter- 
fere between  the  Sultan  and  such  of  his  subjects  as  adhered  to  that  faith. 
These  attempts  were  resisted  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the  Czar 
enforced  them  by  a  declaration  of  war,  which  he  immediately  followed  up 
W  a  seizure  of  the  two  principalities  belonging  to  Turkey,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  upon  the  river  Danube. 

Every  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  France  and  England,  there- 
fore, as  most  alive  to  the  danger,  and  having  most  at  stake,  as  well  as 
being  best  able  to  afford  succour  to  the  weak  and  to  cope  with  the  strong, 
joined  Turkey  against  Russia.  For  some  time  they  carried  on  the  war 
with  extreme  forbearance  and  humanity,  whilst  Russia  acted  with  the 
most  ferocious  barbarity.  Great  indeed  have  been  the  sufferings  of  our 
troops,  and  almost  unparallelled  their  valour.  Severe  has  been  the  con- 
test. Myriads  of  men  have  been  poured  into  the  Crimea  from  the  Russian 
dominions  and  from  Western  Europe  to  supply  the  places  of  the  fallen. 
The  war  has  increased  in  terribleness  as  it  nas  been  prolonged  in  dura- 
tion. Awful  has  been  its  havock.  Tens  of  thousands  have  been  cut 
down  by  the  sword,  tens  of  thousands  shot  down  with  rifles,  and  tens  of 
thousands  blown  to  pieces  with  artillery.  The  soil  of  Sebastopol  and 
many  miles  around  it  has  been  soaked  and  deluged  with  blood,  whilst  the 
sighs  and  groans  of  the  dying  have  been  wafted  upon  all  the  winds  of 
heaven,  and  crowded  cargoes  of  living  misery  have  been  borne  along 
upon  the  waves  of  the  sea,  in  lingering  anguish,  struggling  for  life  and 
sinking  into  death. 

How  inconceivably  dreadful  must  have  been  the  contest  for  the 
great  strong-hold  of  the  Czar  in  the  Black  Sea !  Cannons,  mortars, 
rockets,  and  whatever  engines  of  destruction  the  art  of  man  could  con- 
trive, pouring  out  their  convulsive  thunder  and  fire  in  deadliest  streams 
upon  the  granite  fortress  and  its  masses  of  soldiery,  whilst  the  defenders 
of  the  fortress  discharged  volcanic  loads  of  shot  and  shell  upon  their 
assailants!.  Oh,  the  dreadfulness  of  war!  How  many  thousands  of 
wives  have  become  widows,  and  mothers  childless,  and  children  fatherless, 
by  this  war!  How  many  sisters  weep  at  the  loss  of  brothers,  and  other 
hearts  bleed  for  the  loss  of  those  they  loved.  Where  is  the  town,  or  even 
the  village,  in  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  or  Russia,  that  sees  not  some  one 
robed  in  mourning  or  deluged  in  tears  because  of  some  whose  bones  are 
bleaching  upon  the  Crimea,  or  buried  in  its  soil !  And  whilst  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  in  pro- 
perty have  been  destroyed,  through  the  wanton  ambition  of  a  despot  and 
the  insatiable  cravings  of  a  corrupt  creed. 

Ambition  and  fanaticism,  however,  have  received  such  a  check  as 
they  will  not  be  able,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  to  surmount.  The  vision 
of  aggrandisement  has  vanished.  The  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea 
is  gone.  The  navy  is  annihilated.  The  massacre  of  Sinope  is  avenged. 
One  branch  of  the  service  is  subdued,  the  other  destroyed,  and  Sebastopol 
abandoned. 
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What  the  issues  of  the  war  will  be,  man  cannot  tell.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Russia  can  now  make  head  against  her  allied  chasttsers. 
She  must,  indeed,  if  please  God,  be  thoroughly  humbled.  It  would  be 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  all  Europe,  and  indeed  of  the  human  race,  for  her 
to  be  successful.  We  must,  if  possible,  at  whatever  cost,  succeed  in 
reducing  her  power  and  binding  her  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  future.  In 
effecting  this  great  object,  I  do  not  expect  it  will  cause  a  perpetuation  of 
the  Mohammedan  power  and  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  I  have  no 
such  expectation.  Turkey,  as  a  political  power,  may  stand  for  awhile, 
but  not  for  a  long  period.  As  for  its  religion,  it  cannot  stand,  and  will 
not.  Even  now  it  totters,  and  is  doomed  to  fall.  We  may  expect,  as  an 
immediate  result  of  the  war,  the  checking  of  two  superstitions,  the  Greek 
and  the  Islam,  the  former  by  power  and  the  latter  by  inflnenee,— 
and  the  removal  of  many  barriers  to  the  progress  of  "the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,"  and  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness !  An  apostate 
from  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism  can  now  return  to  Christianity 
without  the  danger  of  losing  his  head,  and  the  Western  powers  are 
demanding  from  the  Turkish  government  the  abolition  or  the  neutra- 
lising of  the  law  which  dooms  to  death  the  Mohammedan  convert  to 
Christianity.  For  some  years  past  Christian  Missions,  sustained  by  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  have  been  vigorously  carried  on  in 
Constantinople  and  other  places  in  the  Turkish  empire,  chiefly  among 
those  belonging  to  the  Armenian  and  the  Greek  cnurches.  Moham- 
medan delusion,  however,  is  feeling  the  power  of  a  renovated  Christianity, 
and  acknowledg'ing  its  own  weakness  and  falsehood.  The  Turkish  mind 
is  disturbed  and  agitated ;  its  blind  adhesion  to  the  false  prophet  is  un- 
settled, and  many  are  inquiring  after  a  purer  faith.  May  we  not  hope 
that  when  the  arms  of  the  West  have  checked  and  chastised  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia  in  the  East,  and  helped  Turkey  in  her  emergency,  her 
rulers  will  see  it  to  be  their  soundest  policy  to  allow  free  action  to  lTt>te8- 
tant  Christianity  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire !  May  the  Lord  make 
the  war  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  His  Peace !  Let 
us  now  turn  our  attention  to 

n. — ^The  Illustration  suppued  by  War  and  its  issues,  and 
THE  Fall  of  Great  Cities,  to  several  great  Scriptural  Prin- 
ciples. We  limit  attention  to  three  great  principles,  or  revealed  truths, 
the  Sovereignty  of  God,  his  Retributive  Justice,  and  the  Future  and 
Final  Judgment  of  Men  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

I.  War  and  its  issues  illustrate  the  Sovereignty  of  God. 

Nations  do  not  plunge  into  war  for  its  own  sake.  They  have  some 
object  in  view, — they  want  to  accomplish  some  end.  Their  views  and 
interests  clash,  and,  failing  to  agree,  they  appeal  to  the  sword.  Both 
sides  expect  to  succeed.  Each  hopes  to  conquer  the  other.  Fired  with 
enthusiasm  and  panting  for  victory,  their  armies  march  to  the  field  and 
dash  upon  each  other,  with  visions  of  glory  and  anticipated  trinmph 
floating  before  their  minds.  They  attack,  contest,  and  retire — and  do  so 
repeatedly — the  balance  often  trembling,  and  the  issue  covered  with 
doubt ;  until,  often,  the  merest  accident  apparently  determines  the  event, 
and  settles  the  dispute,  showing,  if  men  can  see,  that  '^  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's/'  and  that  whatever  man  may  purpoie,  it  is  God  that  dupeiet  of 
events,  giving  victory  and  honour  as  seemeth  good  to  himself. 
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Few  of  those  who  first  entered  npon  the  present  war  are  now  among 
the  living:.  The  French  Commander-in-Chief,  the  English  General^  the 
Russian  Emperor  Nicholas^  the  principal  Generals  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  officers  of  all  the  armies,  within  little  more  than  a  year, 
have  been  swept  from  among  the  living.  How  few,  comparatively,  ot  any 
rank,  from  the  private  soldier  upwards,  that  were  in  tne  Crimea  when 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought,  are  now  remaining!  Of  those  that 
have  fallen  there  were  few  but  what  hoped  to  win  laurels,  and  not  a  few 
expected  patents  of  nobility,  elevation  in  rank,  the  plaudits  of  their 
country,  and  pensions  of  gratitude  for  their  exploits.  But  they  are  swept 
away,  and  of  those  that  survive  only  here  and  there  one  is  destined  to 
wear  the  honours  won.  Was  it  chance  that  took  away  those  and  left 
these  ?  Was  it  chance  that  gave  the  victories  of  the  Alma,  of  Inkermann, 
and  the  Tchemaya,  and  that  wrung  Sebastopol  out  of  the  iron  hands  of 
Russia,  opening;  it  to  the  armies  of  the  Allies?  Was  there  no  superin- 
tending and  disposing'  power  that  determined  this  series  of  events,  and 
controUed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conflict  ?  There  was;  and  that 
power  is  God. 

His  sovereignty  is  universal  and  absolute.  We  see  it  in  the  materild 
universe,  which  is  held  together  by  unchanging  laws,  many  of  which 
have  been  so  exactly  ascertained,  that  the  astronomer  knows  the  precise 
periods  of  the  planets,  can  tell  beforehand  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
of  the  moon  wQI  take  place,  even  to  a  second  of  time ;  how  long  the 
eclipse  will  last^  and  the  moment  when  it  will  end,  and  this  for  fifty  years 
or  fifty  centuries  to  come,  if  he  chooses  to  carry  his  calculations  so  ftr 
forward.  In  every  department  of  nature  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  equally 
revealed.  He  has  constituted  the  imiverse  as  he  saw  fit;  he  has 
impressed  upon  every  part  of  it  the  character  he  saw  fit ;  he  controls  the 
whole  and  all  its  parts.    '^  He  is  Lord  of  all." 

As  universal  matter,  so  also  universal  mind  is  under  his  control.  t[e 
touches  the  spirits  of  men,  though  they  may  not  know  it ;  for  he  is  ft 
Spirit,  everywhere  present  and  everywhere  active.  In  the  affairs  of 
nations,  of  families,  and  of  individuals,  he  is  ever  acting  with  sovereign 
authority  and  with  supreme  power,  checking  one,  guiding  another,  and 
disposing  of  all.  As  it  is  in  the  chance-medley  of  war,  so  it  is  in  all  the 
contingencies  of  being.  The  Lord  is  the  arbiter  of  all  destiny — the 
disposer  of  all  events.  '^  The  Lord  is  our  King,"  and  ''  his  kingdom 
mleth  over  all." 

Many  of  the  events  of  life  are  bewildering  and  perplexing.  They 
fall  out  contrary  to  our  expectations  and  our  hopes.  There  is  a  strange 
ness  about  some  things  that  be&ll  us,  that  puzzles  and  confounds  us.  We 
laid  down  plans  and  principles,  and  acted  upon  them,  expecting  eerti^in 
results;  but  we  were  foiled,  and  all  our  wisdom  and  prudence,  all  our 
forecasting  and  care, — all  that  we  could  do,  proved  abortive,  till  some 
trifling  matter  beyond  our  own  control  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  iCnd 
brought  about  so  gfreat  a  change  of  circumstances  as  to  put  an  end  to 
perplexity  and  anxiety.  What  is  all  this  but  God  exercising  his  own 
sovereignty,  and  ''  working  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will?"  ttis  his  prerogative  to  put  down  one,  and  to  raise  up  another; 
to  keep  the  wheel  of  destiny  in  motion,  and,  by  means  of  wars  and  diplo- 
macy, to  revolutionise  empire  and  government,  making  all  thines  work 
together  for  the  eventual  good  of  man,  and  especially  of  them  that  lovd 
hinh 
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2.  Another  principle  illustrated  by  war  and  its  issues  is,  the  Betribu- 
ti7e  Justice  of  God. 

It  is  not  always  that  this  is  traceable  in  human  affairs,  but  it  is  always 
certain ;  as  certain  in  its  operation  as  is  any  law  of  nature.  And  not  less 
certain  is  it  nationally  than  it  is  individually.  Seldom,  perhaps,  is  it 
apparent ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  real.  After  the  lapse  of  time  it  some- 
times becomes  very  visible — so  visible,  that  none  but  the  ignorant  and 
the  wilfully  blind  can  fail  to  see  it. 

Look  at  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  read  their  history  in  the 
liffht  of  prophecy.  Look  at  the  primitive  nations  of  Canaan,  the  empires 
of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  others.  Look  at  Egypt^  Greece,  and 
Rome.  All  were  warlike ;  all  fought  for  dominion ;  all  rose  to  the  zenith 
of  glory;  all  passed  away.  Which  of  them  was  free  from  barbarity, 
and  cruelty,  and  idolatry,  and  multiplied  iniquity?  Which  of  them 
followed  after  righteousness,  and  endeavoured  to  glorify  God  ?  With 
few  exceptions,  their  rulers  were  flagrantly  wicked ;  and  with  brief  inter- 
vals of  peace  and  partial  virtue,  their  career  was  one  of  blood  and 
debauchery.  See  we  not  in  their  national  annihilation  the  retributice 
justice  of  Ood? 

And  what  do  we  read  in  the  past  and  present  condition  of  that  most 
singular  of  all  people,  the  Jews  ?  Are  they  not  at  this  day  scattered 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  proverb  and  a  reproach  almost  every- 
where ?  And  have  they  not  been  so  almost  ever  since  they  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  sins  by  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  ? 
They  fought  for  their  nationality  and  lost  it,  and  have  suffered  the  loss 
for  almost  eighteen  centuries,  and  yet  have  not  lost  their  distinctiveness 
as  a  people.  To  this  hour  they  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  their 
national  sins.  Upon  the  brow  of  every  Jew  we  may  read  the  retributive 
justice  of  Ood. 

Shall  we  look  at  modem  nations  ?  Look,  then,  at  Portugal  and  Spain. 
They  were  formerly  classed  with  the  first  nations  of  Europe ;  full  of  enter- 
prise, of  commerce,  of  art ;  distinguished  bv  political  power  and  military 
prowess.  Why  are  they  not  so  now?  Why  are  they  the  basest  of 
European  nations,  whose  opinions  and  influence  are  disregarded  by  all  the 
great  powers  ?  The  thirst  after  gold  made  them  cruel  and  rapacious. 
They  seized  without  right  upon  countries  not  their  own,  and  butchered 
the  owners  of  them  by  wholesale.  They  converted  Indians  and  Africans 
alike  into  slaves.  They  established  and  perpetuated  the  most  heartless 
bondage  and  oppression.  They  perpetrated  unheard-of  villainies  in  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,  and  they  have  refused  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free.  Their  wars,  and  the  issue  of  those  wars,  proclaim  the  retributive 
justice  of  Ood. 

The  nations  of  modern  India  exemplify  the  same  principle.  They 
had  banished  truth  and  righteousness.  They  had  built  up  gigantic  super- 
Btitioiis.  ^hey  had  consolidated  the  power  of  monstrous  and  horrible 
idolatries.  Life  throughout  India  had  become  a  deception  and  a  lie. 
Falsehood,  fraud,  and  sensuality  were  life's  governing  powers.  Man  was 
become  unnatural  and  artificial;  but  artificially  vile  and  distorted — a 
monster  in  mind,  and  a  wretch  in  heart.  Without  God  and  without  hope, 
he  passed  through  life  in  darkness  and  misery,  and  sank  into  eternity 
covered  with  gloom.  Political  power  held  the  whole  conglomerated 
mass  ofidolatry,  wickedness,  and  misery  together,  till  God  sent  among 
them    a    colony    of  traders,  who  gradually  acquired  political  power, 
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who  subdued  sovereign  after  sovereign,  and  extended  the  sceptre  of 
Britain  over  country  after  country,  until  nearly  all  India  acknowledged 
European  dominion,  and  chiefly  the  dominion  of  Britain ;  thus  opening 
that  vast  territory  to  "  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  And 
now,  the  idolatries  of  India  are  tottering, — the  superstitions  of  the  people 
are  falling  to  pieces,  and  divine  '^  grace  and  truth  "  are  prevailing.  In 
all  this,  again,  we  see  the  retributive  justice  of  God, 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  aggressive  and  despotic  Russia  ?  Her 
history  for  a  century  and  a  half  past  is  one  of  aggression  and  spoliation. 
She  has  added  country  after  country  to  her  dominions,  until  her  ambition 
was  unbounded,  and  her  power  and  projects  dangerous  to  all  Europe. 
Her  government  is  the  most  absolute  despotism,  perhaps,  upon  earth. 
The  Czar  is  master  of  the  persons  and  property  of  his  subjects,  who  are 
taught  to  regard  him  as  the  viceregent  of  God,  and  the  greatest  potentate 
upon  earth.  The  policy  of  his  government  is  one  of  extension.  His  aim 
is  to  increase  his  dominions,  and  spread  the  Greek  superstition.  The 
seizure  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  was  followed  by  the  incorporation 
of  their  militia  with  his  own  army ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  army  was 
fired  by  the  persuasion  that  the  war  was  one  of  Orthodox  Christianity 
agninst  Western  infidelity  allied  with  Eastern ;  that  France  and  England 
had  become  infidel,  and  were  fighting  against  the  Orthodox  Faith  for 
Mohammedan  imposture.  The  priests  of  the  army  gave  them  assurance 
of  victory,  and  promised  eternal  life  to  such  as  should  die  in  battle.  In 
view  of  these  things,  and  of  the  reverses  they  have  suffered,  and  especially 
their  loss  of  the  august  city  and  its  vast  stores  of  artillery,  how  can  we 
fail  to  see  the  retributive  justice  of  Ood  ? 

3.  And  now  we  come  to  the  most  solemn  part  of  our  subject,  that 
which  should  most  of  all  affect  our  hearts  and  minds, — the  Future  and 
Final  Judgment  of  Men  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  as  illustrated 
by  war  and  its  issues,  and  the  fall  of  fortified  cities. 

Physical  evil,  of  whatever  kind,  is  a  proof  of  moral  evil.  For  it  is  not 
snpposable  that  a  being  created  in  the  image  of  God  should  be  subject  to 
physical  evil  without  moral  culpability  having  been  first  incurred.  I^ either 
can  we  suppose  that  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being,  such  as  God  must 
necessarily  be,  would  subject  moral  agents  to  sufrering  without  their 
having  committed  moral  ofiisnce.  And  as  physical  evil  proves  moral 
evil,  so  it  proves,  by  consequence,  moral  government ;  for  if  physical  evil 
exists  through  moral  offence,  there  must  be  moral  government.  But  of 
all  physical  evils,  war  is  the  worst.  The  sufferings  it  causes  are  more 
dreadful,  more  extensive,  and  less  reparable  than  any  other.  Famine, 
disease^  earthquake,  and  the  innumerable  casualties  of  life,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  multiplied  and  combined  evils  of  war. 

By  the  countless  physical  evils  to  which  man  is  heir,  and  especially 
by  the  miseries  of  war,  God  proclaims  his  own  rectoral  righteousness ;  for 

*'  A  God  all  mere  J  were  a  God  unjust." 

He  cannot  wink  at  sin.  He  cannot  permit  his  sacred  laws  to  be  trampled 
upon,  and  his  authority  to  be  despised.  Infinitely  holy  in  himself,  unholy 
natures  and  imholy  deeds  he  must  abhor.  Graciously  as  he  desires,  and 
mercifully  as  he  seeks  the  salvation  of  men,  their  evil  works  cannot  but 
be  detestable  to  him.  His  displeasure  cannot  but  be  expressed  and 
manifested  against  sin,  and  he  manifests  it  by  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  while  the  Divine  Being  shows  his  hatred  to  sin  by  physical  evil, 
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and  especiaU  J  by  war  and  its  horrors  in  this  worlds  he  proclaims  a  more 
dreadful  manifestation  of  it  to  follow  all  the  transactions  of  time  and  the 
consequent  period  of  man's  probation.  There  is  a  '^judgment  to  come/' 
"  GK)d  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained/'  even  Jasus  Ghnst,  his  blessed  Son.  "  For  we  must  all  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ/'  and  '^  every  one  of  us  five  account 
of  himself  to  God."  Then  shall  ''  the  wicked  go  into  everlasting  fire/' 
and  ^'  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.'*  <^The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell^"  the  place  '^  prepared 
ibr  the  devil  and  his  angels."  '^  They  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  and 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  asoendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever."  These  things 
God  declares  in  his  blessed  word. 

And  if  men  can  become  so  terrific  to  each  other  in  this  world,  wield- 
ing against  each  other  such  tremendous  engines  of  destruction,  and 
making  such  horrible  havock  of  each  other  on  so  wholesale  a  scale  as  they 
do,  what  may  not  be  their  power  to  torture  each  other  in  the  world  to 
oome  ?  Who  can  tell  how  far  infernal  ingenuity  in  the  future  state  may 
be  able  to  fi;o  ?  And  if  man  can  be  so  dreadful  to  man,  what  must  devils 
be,  who  wSfl  be  his  chief  tormentors  in  the  future  1  And  if  the  material 
world  supplies  man  with  elements  and  engines  of  such  fearful  power  for 
purposes  of  torment  and  destruction,  what  may  not  be  the  power  of  the 
dements  that  will  be  wielded  agamst  him  in  hell  f  If  the  artillery  of 
earth,  which  man  plays  upon  man,  is  so  terrific  and  dreadful,  what  may 
not  God's  artillery  in  eternity  be  ? 

Think  of  the  carnage  of  contending  armies — ^the  siege  of  cities — ^the 
wholesale  burning  of  food  and  stores — the  shooting  down  of  whole  ranks 
of  men — ^the  cuttmg  of  them  down  with  swords,  piercing  them  through 
with  spears,  and  blowing  them  to  pieces  with  gunpowder  and  balls,  the 
vomiting  of  fire  and  shot  from  tibousands  of  cannon — ^the  hurling  of  shells 
and  rockets  with  a  force  and  deadliness  as  though  devils  flung  them 
flaming  firom  the  furnace  of  hell !  Think  of  the  mingled  thunder,  hiss, 
fire,  flame,  and  smoke ;  the  shouts,  groans,  agony,  olood,  and  death- 
gasp;  the  burning  and  fSEdUng  piles,  the  crash  upon  crash,  the  wild  dis- 
order and  gaping  ruin  snreaa  everywhere  around!  Think  of  these 
things,  and  then  tell  me  wnat  ksU  is,  if  you  can. 

Can  you  describe  to  me  the  unbridled  malevolence  of  human  spirits  ? 
Can  you  reveal  to  me  all  the  deadliness  of  unchecked  malignity?  Can 
you  set  forth  the  horrors  of  perdition?  Lay  open  the  dungeon  ot  demons, 
the  prison-house  of  the  universe,  if  you  can.  Tell  me  what  is  that  worm 
that  never  shall  die ;  what  that  fire  that  shall  never  be  quenched ;  what 
that  torment  the  smoke  of  which  goeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.  Describe 
to  me,  if  you  can,  "  the  wrath  op  God  ! 

Sinner,  I  warn  thee  of  ^*  the  wrath  to  come."  The  Saviour  himself 
hath  said, ''  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.''  There  is 
justice  with  God,  as  well  as  mercy ;  and  if  he  "  whet  his  glittering 
sword,"  what  wilt  thou  do?  If  he  "bend  his  bow/'  whither  wilt  thou 
flee  ?"  If  he  "  shoot  his  arrows,"  how  shalt  thou  escape  ?  How  wilt  thou 
avoid  the  artillery  of  Gk)d?  When  "the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come," 
though  "mountains  and  rocks  fall  on  us  they  cannot  " hide  us  from  his 
face,  nor  screen  us  from  "  his  wrath."  Oh,  delay  not  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  God.  Seek  his  face  now.  Call  upon  his  name.  Confess  to  him 
your  sins.  Acknowledge  your  gnilt,  and  folly,  and  vileness.  Ask  his 
merey.    Plead  the  blood  of  atonement.    Cast  yourself  upon  Christ,  and 
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place  your  cause  in  his  hand.  Trust  in  the  sacrifice  offered  on  jour 
behalf  bj  God's  own  Son  upon  the  Cross.  Look  unto  him  whom  your 
sins  have  pierced^  and  be  saved. 

Blessed  be  God!  your  case  is  not  yet  hopeless.  We  have 
declared  and  shown  that  God  is  put  as  well  as  merciful.  Praised 
be  his  name ;  we  are  equally  authorised  to  declare  that  he  is  merciful 
as  well  as  just^  and  not  less  merciful  than  just;  yea,  that  ^'he 
deHghtetk  in  mercy."  Were  he  not  merciful  vou  had  not  oeen  here  now, 
but  in  hell  before  this.  Were  he  not  merciful  he  had  never  made  provi- 
sion for  your  salvation,  never  given  his  Son  to  die  for  you;  never 
sent  forth  his  Spirit  to  convince  you  of  the  error  of  your  ways,  and  to 
strive  with  you;  and  never  caused  the  ^^word  of  his  grace*'  to  be 
sounded  in  your  ears.  Having  eiven  you  life,  and  food,  and  all  the 
needful  blessings  of  life,  he  has  added  thereto  all  that  was  needed  for 
your  eternal  happiness.  He  '^  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,"  and  '^  sent 
him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  ini* 
quities."  We  entreat  you  therefore,  '^  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  And 
let  it  be  now.  You  have  delayed  long  enough,  and  have  no  time  to  spare. 
You  have  served  sin  long  enough,  and  have  no  energies  to  waste  further 
upon  it.  To-morrow  may  be  too  late,  for  to-morrow  may  not  be  yours. 
But  the  present  hour  is  yours.  The  opportunity  of  being  saved  is  pre- 
sent ;  for  '^  JN^ow  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  But 
if  there  is  a  sinner  here  who  will  still  go  on  in  sin,  and  will  not  give  it  up 
and  come  to  Jesus,  let  heaven  and  earth  witness  that  he  has  had  a  faithful 
vraniing,  a  &ir  offer,  and  a  gracious  opportunity  of  salvation.  Upon  his 
own  head  be  the  whole  responsibility  it)  after  all,  he  be  lost !  I  am  clear 
of  his  blood. 

And  now,  let  me  close  with  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  ^*  Lord's  saints," 
the  "washed"  and  "sanctified"  and  "saved  "  "in  Christ  Jesus."  You 
have  heard  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  sieges,  as  illustrative  of  three 
great  principles, — ^the  Sovereignty  of  God,  the  Retributive  Justice  of  Gk>d, 
and  the  Future  and  Final  Judgment  of  Men  and  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked.  In  his  sovereignty  you  rejoice,  knowing  that  he  "  makes  all 
thin^  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  him,"  and  that  he  is 
infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  good.  From  his  retributive  justice  you 
have  nothing  to  fear,  because  you  know  that,  come  what  may,  "  it  ^all 
be  well  with  the  righteous."  And  at  the  future  and  final  judgment 
you  know  that  ths  righteous  and  the  wicked  being  assembled  before  the 
judge,  he  will  "  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  sbeph^  divideth 
the  sheep  from  his  goats ;"  setting  "  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but 
the  goats  on  the  left."  And  that  he  will  say  to  those  on  his  right  hand, 
'*  Gome,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  The  doom  of  the 
wicked  will  not  be  yours,  for  "  God  hath  given  to  you  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "  Ye  n>ere  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others :"  but 
having  sought  mercy,  you  found  it,  and  were  made  happy  in  God.  You 
can  say,  therefore, 

"No  condemnation  now  I  dread; 

Jesas  and  all  in  him  is  mine! 
Allre  in  him,  my  living  Head, 

And  clothed  in  riehteoaBness  diyine, 
Bold  I  approach  the^  eternal  throne, 
And  claim  the  crown  through  Chxiit  my  own." 
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0  tell  your  fellow  sinners  what  a  salvation  you  have  found,  and  that 
they  may  find  the  same.  And  let  every  future  act  of  your  life  show 
forth  the  praise  of  him  who  hath  loved  you  and  washed  you  from  your 
sins  in  his  own  most  precious  blood.  Labour  for  him,  suffer  for  him, — 
live  and  die  for  him,  glorify  him  with  your  bodies  and  with  your  spirits 
which  are  his.  May  we  all  be  accepted  of  him  and  saved  by  him  for 
ever!    Amen. 


MINISTERIAL  POPULARITY. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  popularity  in  the  Christian  ministry,  some  of 
which  may  be  innocently  desired,  and  others  be  earnestly  despised.  Well-mean- 
ings peoole,  howerer,  often  confound  them.  To  many  minds,  all  are  alike  con- 
demnable.  As  a  bad  man  often  throws  the  shadow  of  his  evil  name  over  the 
reputation  of  his  more  worthy  associate,  so  the  reproach  of  a  vulgar  popularity 
has  fallen  on  every  honourable  namesake.  The  epithet  "  popular,  as  applied  to 
the  Christian  minister,  is  very  generally  regarded  as  significant  of  shcdlowness 
and  craft. 

A  popular  man  is  one  who  carries  the  people  with  him.  And  as  the  minister's 
calling  is  to  move  the  people,  it  should,  doubtless,  be  his  care  to  be  ever 
strengthening  his  hold  on  the  people.  Bat  how  shall  this  be  done  is  the  question  ? 
By  what  means  can  he  take  the  people  with  him?  In  a  word,  how  can  he  become 
popular  ?  Now,  it  is  precisely  from  the  answer  here  given,  that  we  are  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  possession  when  secured.  The  means  here  always  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  end.  A  popularity  secured  by  one  process  will  In- 
evitabljT  eventuate  in  disgrace ;  secured  by  another,  it  will  be  an  enduring 
possession. 

Popularity,  when  sought  as  an  end,  whatever  the  appliances  for  its  attain- 
ment, becomes  invariably  a  curse  when  acquired,  and  happily,  is  always  short- 
lived. Of  all  shams,  the  least  respectable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  discerning,  is  the 
clerical,  and  none  is  so  thoroughly  loathed  by  its  dupes  when  detected.  No  man 
sinks  to  a  lower  depth  of  contempt  than  the  unmasked  pulpit-trimmer. 

But  popularity,  though  rarely  sought  for  its  own  sake,  is  vet  sometimes  most 
laboriously  and  honestly  striven  for,  as  a  help  to  further  usefulness.  If  directly 
aimed  at  as  an  end,  it  is  only  in  strict  subordination  to  another  and  a  higher. 
Yet,  even  then,  the  risk  is  large  and  the  profit  small.  The  possession,  when 
secured,  is  always  uncertain,  and  often  thoroughly  worthless.  It  is  instructive 
with  what  facility  people  who  are  ready  to  swear  by  their  pulpit-idol  to-day,  will 
abjure  his  name  to-morrow,  when  they  have  seen  through  the  hollow  artifices  by 
which  they  have  been  taken.  We  once  knew  an  ignorant  but  very  conceited 
man,  who  was  ready  to  maintain  with  vehemence  that  the  a^  had  furnished  no 
superior,  if  indeed  an  equal,  to  his  nunister.  His  admiration  was  unbounded. 
But  it  chanced  that  he  once  ventured  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  his  favourite  to 
another  minister,  whose  .honesty  surpassed  both  his  prudence  and  his  kindliness. 
A  single  word  of  enlightenment  to  our  conceited  friend,  transformed  him  at 
once  from  a  fawning  sycophant  into  his  pastor*8  most  implacable  foe.  The 
pastor  found  no  peace  till  ne  found  it  in  another  field  of  labour.  The  secret 
history  of  many  another  pastoral  removal  would  tell  another  like  instructive 
tale. 

Thus,  a  made  popularity  is  always  sure  to  end  in  injustice  to  the  subject  of  it 
Unmerited  exaltation  is  certain  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  unmerited  degra- 
dation. Deliberate  attempts  to  please  in  the  Christian  ministry  must  sooner  or 
later  recoil  on  him  who  makes  them.  However  willing  the  people  are  to  be 
pleased  bgr  their  minister  for  a  season,  yet  in  their  sober  thoughts  it  is  not  the 
candidate  for  their  applause  whom  they  honour,  but  the  man  who,  all-forgetful 
of  self,  is  intent  on  telling  the  whole  of  Qod's  word,^the  truths  most  unwelcome 
as  well  as  most  pleasing.  Indeed,  there  may  be  no  sacrifice  of  truth,  no  with- 
holding of  unwelcome  messages,  no  dereliction  in  any  form  of  duty,  and  yet,  if 
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there  be  an  anxious  care  for  the  people's  favour,  the  people  never  fail  in  the 
lon^  ran  to  discover  it,  and  discovering,  to  thwart  the  most  confident  expec- 
tations. The  truth  is,  tiiere  is  nothing  that  all  men  so  much  honour  and  admire 
in  a  Christian  minister  as  absolute  singleness  and  directness  of  purpose.  The 
very  directness  and  honest  dealing  that  in  the  beginning  may  repel  them,  will 
eventually  win  their  respect,  extort  their  reverence,  and  compel  a  healthiful 
and  wide-spread  populanty.  All  men  may  covet  this,  and  few  need  fail  in  ob- 
taining it. 

It  IS  worthy  of  note  how  many  of  the  great  names  m  the  ministry  that  have 
come  down  to  us  with  an  imperishable  greenness  of  memory,  were  men  who 
were  not  hailed  with  applause  at  the  outoet  of  their  career,  but  who  achieved 
their  distinction  by  patient  and  persistent  toil.  It  would  be  well  for  our  rising 
ministry,  if  they  would  note  how  many  among  the  foremost  names  of  living 
heralds  of  the  truth  are  men  who,  at  the  start,  content  to  bide  their  time,  and  bent 
only  on  the  fulfilment  of  their  Master's  behest,  held  on  in  obscurity,  till  the 
world  gathered  about  them  in  acknowledgment  of  their  worth.  It  is  sad,  yet 
profitaole,  to  remember  how  almost  uniformly  the  most  popular  preachers  of 
successive  generations— those  whose  names  were  most  frequently  on  the  tongues 
of  their  contemporaries — ^have  quietly  passed  into  oblivion,  while  only  here  and 
there  the  name  of  one  and  another,  who,  in  their  eager  zeal  to  benefit  the  race, 
worked  on,  caring  for  no  recognition  of  their  worth  in  this  world,  is  now  hallowed 
in  the  memory  of  the  righteous. 

True,  a  few  rare  spirits  along  the  history  of  the  church  have  been  so  happily 
constituted,  as  from  the  outset  to  carry  all  hearts  with  them,  and  when  long  dead, 
to  send  down  to  posterity  a  precious  and  enduring  memory.  Every  Glmstian 
nation  has  had  such.  English  history  has  not  been  barren  of  them.  Theirs  was 
a  popularity  at  once  creditable  and  healthful.  Their  rare  endowments  procured 
it  for  them ;  and  the  unselfishness  with  which  they  toiled  has  made  men  reluctant 
to  let  it  depart  from  them.  They  were  not  covetous  of  it,  and  therefore  retained 
it.  And  BO  is  it  ever,  that  he  who  would  have  it  must  not  strive  for  it.  If  it 
comes,  let  God  be  thanked  for  it ;  if  it  be  withheld,  let  us  not  be  ungrateful  to 
him,  for  **  no  good  thing  will  be  withheld  from  them  that  walk  uprightly." — 
New  York  Examiner, 


THE  PRACTICAL  POWER  OP  FAITH  IN  RELATION  TO  OUR 
PATIENCE  TO  ENDURE. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  endure  from  others,  we  must  have  the  mastery  over 
ourselves, — over  our  own  surgent  resentments  and  revengeful  instincts.  But 
this  mastery  over  himself  man  through  sin  has  lost.  His  lower  passions,  having 
rebelled,  have  gained  the  mastery  over  his  higher.  Hence,  naturally,  he  is  the 
sport,  when  angered,  of  base  and  tumultuous  feelings,  which  get  the  control  of 
him  upon  every  slight  occasion  in  which  he  is  moved,  through  the  consenting 
weakness  of  his  Will. 

It  is  the  Will  that  in  nil  cases  governs  the  man.  The  origin  of  all  our 
weakness,  whether  for  enduring  or  for  doing,  is  the  want  of  strength  in  our 
Will.  We  yield  to  evil  feelings  because  we  are  teilling  to  yield : — we  act  not  out 
the  good  ones  which  reason  dictates,  because  we  have  no  Will  to  act  them  out. 
The  Will  itself,  in  the  natural  man,  is  conrupt,  and  in  league  with  sin.  Now 
Religion  begins  its  renewing  work  hj  righting  and  giving  strength  to  the  Will ; 
and  in  righting  the  Will,  giving  to  it  an  added  strength  for  what  is  good,  it 
rights  all  the  feelings,  causing  us  at  once  to  approve  what  is  good,  and  to  do 
what  we  approve.  But  in  what  way,  through  what  means,  does  it  bring  about 
this  result  ?  By  bringing  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  act  powerfully, 
through  Faith,  upon  the  afiectious,  so  that  through  the  afiections  it  shall  get 
power  over  and  draw  the  Will.  It  is  a  recognised  tact  that  we  act  not^so 
much  as  we  thinli  but  as  we  feel :  in  this,  then,  Religion  operates  upon  us  in  a 
way  that  is  in  accordance  with,  and  not  contrary  to,  the  laws  of  our  nature.    It 
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first  wins  the  Will  over  to  the  right  side,  imd  m  winning  the  Will,  it  wins  the 
whole  man.  Faith  is  to  righteonsneas  just  what  the  principle  of  attraedon  is  to 
the  planet. 

Wh^  was  it  the  Apostles  thought  it  so  difScult  to  forgive  a  brother  trespafising 
seren  times  ?  (Luke  xvii.  4,  5.)  Because  they  had  not  sufficient  Faith :  hence 
their  instantly  occurrent  prayer,  *^Zord,  increase  ow  Faith"  Faith,  then,  it  is 
that  gives  us  that  mastery  over  ourselves  which  enables  us  both  to  forbear  and  to 
forgive : — Faith,  that  is,  m  the  ^eat  mercy  of  Ood  towards  ourselves ;  Faith  in 
the  witnessed  love  of  the  Almighty  in  giving  up  his  only  begotten  Bon  to  die  for 
us ;  Faith  in  the  riff htfiil  suggestions  of  reason ;  Faith  in  the  voice  of  conscience; 
Faith  in  the  fact  of  our  common  brotherhood ;  Faith  in  the  power  of  kindness 
to  overcome ;  Faith  in  the  rewards  promised  to  those  who  patiently  endure ; 
Faith  in  the  more  godlike  nobleness  there  is  in  forgiving.  If  we  had  but  this 
true  Christian  Faith,  it  would  give  such  power  to  our  better  Will,  thst  we  should 
never  become  the  torn  and  tossed  victims  of  passion  and  of  vindictive  resent- 
ment ;  but,  <*  believing  all  thin^,"  we  should,  as  the  Apostle  forcibly  expresses 
it,  **  bear  all  things,  hope  all  things,  endure  all  things." 

The  virtues  of  Faith  are  not  sufficientlv  recognised  even  by  the  professedly 
faithful.  Christians  are  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  their  highest  praises  upon 
"  enlightenment,"  «  general  benevolence,"  **  a  sense  of  right,"  **  natural  piety," 
and  we  like.  But  what  control  do  these  exercise  over  the  passion-tossed 
region  of  the  human  bosom  ?  Just  as  much  as  the  shining  down  of  the  bright 
stars  of  heaven  exerts  upon  the  agitations  of  the  ocean.  Take,  first,  intellectual 
enlightenment.  Wonderful  certainly  is  the  power  of  mind  over  the  outward 
material  world;  and  also  in  perceiving  the  abstract  rdations  of  right  in  morals. 
But  over  the  dim  shadowy  fantastic  region  of  feeling  it  has  little  or  no  power. 
The  conrictions  of  our  judgments,  as  we  know  by  truthful  experience,  seldom 
control  our  tempers.    What  again  avails  general  benevolence,  so  termed,  or 

ar  this  is  its  true  meaning)  an  impereomd  feeling  of  love  as  respects  human 
d  at  large?  or  what  even  natural  love  towards  particular  indiriduals? 
Without  Faith,  it  is  a  mere  va^e,  dreamy  feeling, — an  amiable  animal  impulse 
at  besti— 'Usually  a  selfish  capnce  onlv  in  our  preferences,  which  the  slightest 
personal  offence  may  turn  into  hatred,  which  wounded  pride  may  crush,  vanity 
oli^ht,  misfortune  extinguish  in  a  moment.  There  is  nothing  but  that  Chari^ 
which  springs  from  Faith  which  can  cause  us  to  love  under  ail  circumstances, 
and  though  oft  offended,  always  to  forgive.  Take,  next,  a  sense  of  right.  The 
ideas  of  justice,  and  truth,  ana  mercy,  and  righteousness,  are  indeed  set  like  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  our  conscience ;  but,  like  the  stars,  though  bright  they  are 
cold,  and  can  kindle  none  of  the  warmth  of  a  living  love  in  man's  heart. 
Without  Faith  they  are  mere  abstractions ;  and  abstractions,  however  true  and 
beautiful,  have  no  power.  They  may  excite  ndmiration  and  win  mproval ;  but 
they  never  yet  could  restrain  cupidity,  or  give  birth  to  patient  kinoness.  Faith 
must  make  them  bear  upon  the  feehngs  rofore  thej  can  impart  to  anv  man  the 
power  of  self-control.  Reason  coavinoes  of  what  is  right ;  Faith  only  holdt  to 
what  is  right. 

Equally  powerless  is  what  is  termed  "natural  piety."  Veneration  for  a 
great  Unseen  Power  is  very  different  from  trust  in  that  power.  Our  natural 
faculties  are  equal  to  the  enabling  us  to  conceive  of  €h>d  as  infinitely  great  and 
glorious  in  the  magnitude  and  the  majes^  of  his  perfections ;  they  can  fill  oar 
minds  with  beautiral  ideas  regpee&ng  God ;  they  can  even  impress  us  with  the 
conriction  of  our  obligations  to  him ;— but  until  Faith  enshrine  him  as  a  living, 
present  Deity  in  our  hearts,  invested  with  all  the  tendernesses  of  his  character, 
we  shall  never  act  towards  our  fellow-creatures  according  to  his  own  long- 
suffering  nature.  What  we  want  is,  not  the  Faith  merely  which  believes  God 
to  &e^— but  Faith  in  Ood  as  mercifid  to  fomve,— in  God  as  kind  to  defend^— in 
Qod  as  tender  to  love,— in  God  as  long-suffering  to  endure. 

Bnmity  to  God,  and  alienation,  or  a  disposition  to  be  alienated,  from  our 
brother,  is  our  natural  disease.  For  this  disosse  the  only  remedy  is  Faith.  For 
as  Faith  alone  can  realise  the  relaticm  of  Fatherhood  on  God's  part  to  iit,  so  it 
alone  can  give  realify  to  that  of  brotherhood  m  w  with  all  the  great  fiunily  of 
human  kind,  causing  us  to  wi^,  as  the  Apostle  exhorts  us,  ^worthy  of  the 
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rocation  wherewith  we  are  called,  with  all  lowlineas  and  meekneas,  with  long- 
saffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  lore,  being  kind  one  to  another,  tender 
hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  aa  God,  K>r  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven 
us," — Jenner, 


CHRISTIAN    GRATITUDE. 

1.  Thakksgiyihg  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  devotion,  whether 
secret  or  social.  For  this  purpose  it  were  well  to  note  God's  mercies,  to  mark 
the  return  of  prayers,  to  treasure  up  all  the  pleasant  incidents  in  your  outward 
history,  and  all  Uod^s  gracious  dealmgs  with  your  souls ;  and  he  who  does  this 
will  find  fresh  materiab  for  gratitude  every  day. 

2.  Recount  Gi)d*s  mercies  to  others.  In  this  way  you  will  confer  a  double 
benefit.  You  will  quicken  your  own  soul  to  increasing  fervour ;  and,  by  speak- 
ing  good  of  his  name,  you  may  kindle  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  friends 
and  neighbours.  A  thankful  Christian  is  a  general  benefactor ;  nis  cheerful 
countenance  diffuses  a  true  report  of  that  religion,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  law  or  kindness  which  dwells  oh  his 
lips  goes  far  to  neutralise  the  acerbity  and  peevishness  of  the  murmuring  pro- 
fessors around  him ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  serenity  and  joy  in  which  he  moves 
reminds  you  of  that  world  where  all  the  labours  are  labours  of  love,  where  adl 
the  movements  are  a  harmony,  and  where  every  radiant  aspect  and  every 
uplifted  eye  is  plainly  sajring,  **  Thou  art  worthy." 

3.  Sing  praise.  "  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  call  upon  his  name ;  make 
known  his  deeds  among  the  people.  Sing  unto  him ;  sing  psalms  unto  him.** 
Few  things  are  better  fitted  to  dispel  the  evil  spirit  of  censoriousness,  selfish- 
ness, and  sullenness,  than  helirt-sung  hymns  of  thanksgiving.  Besides,  adora- 
tion and  thanksgiving  are  the  proper  end  and  highest  order  of  psalmody.  It 
may  be  well  to  sing  our  own  sorrows  and  our  own  desires,  but  it  is  better  still 
to  singGod*s  praise. 

4.  Embody  your  gratitude  in  offerings  of  thankfulness.  These  are  the  only 
oblations  for  which  room  is  Idd  in  our  new  economy.  Sin-offerings  and  tres- 
pass-offerings have  passed  away.  There  is  no  place  for  them  now.  But  fre^ 
will-offerings  and  thank-offerings  remain.  The  gospel  has  left  ample  scope  for 
these.  Its  joyful  dispensation  is  essentially  eucbaristical ;  its  glad  tidings 
should  awaken  glad  feelings,  and  these  glad  feelings  spontaneously  express 
themselves  in  sacrifices  of  thankfulness.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  sreat 
Author  of  the  gospel  has  stamped  it  with  a  self-diffusive  tendency, — inspiring 
with  a  j oy  unspeaKable  those  who  receive  it  in  simplicity  and  love ;  and  then, 
through  their  overflowing  hearts  and  open  hands,  transmitting  it  over  widening 
circuits  till  a  regenerate  world  has  felt  the  leaven  of  its  heavenly  life. — (Matt, 
xiii.  33.)  The  ^nius  of  the  gospel  is  liberality.  Itself  the  most  amazing 
instance  of  the  divine  munificence,  its  advent  into  a  human  soul  is  marked  by 
an  instantaneous  expansion  of  its  feelings  and  afilections.  When  it  comes  in  its 
^ness,  and  teUs  in  its  power,  the  churl  becomes  bountiful,  the  miser  turns  out 
a  philanthropist,  and  the  slugcard  issues  forth  a  sleepless  evangelist.  And  so 
invariably  does  this  activity  indicate  the  energy  within,— so  sure  a  dynamometer 
of  spiritual  vitality  is  the  amount  of  what  a  man  can  do  or  give  for  Jesus* 
sake, — ^that  in  order  to  ascertain  how  freely  any  one  has  received,  or  how  much 
any  one  has  been  loved,  you  have  only  to  ascertain  how  freely  he  can  ffive,  or 
how  long  he  can  labour  without  fainting.  The  love  which  does 'not  lead  to 
labour  will  soon  die  out ;  and  the  thank&ness  which  does  not  embody  itself  in 
sacrifices,  is  already  changing  to  ingratitude. 

5.  It  is  distressing  to  sec  reluctant  or  stinted  offerings  laid  on  the  altar  of  the 
God  of  love  ;  and  perhaps  it  b  better  not  to  give  at  all  than  to  give  grudg- 
ingly. The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  nver ;  and  none  of  his  people  need  ever 
lack  that  grateful  motive  which  niiuces  a  cheerful  gift.  Were  you  sick,  and 
has  the  Lord  restored  your  health ;  and  like  Hezekiah,  are  you  living  on  a 
second  lease  of  life  f  Were  you  far  away  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  across  the 
dangerous  deep,  has  the  arm  of  providential  mercy  brought  you  home  ?    Have 
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new  wells  burst  on  you  ia  the  valley  of  Baca,  aud  new  songs  cheered  you  in 
your  house  of  pilgrimage?  Have  you  found  new  friends,  or  new  sweetness  in 
the  old  ?  Has  a  brighter  blaze  burst  from  the  domestic  hearth,  or  a  richer 
zest  been  infused  into  the  household  cup  ?  Have  you  cause  for  rejoicing  in 
those  that  remain,  or  a  hope  full  of  immortality  regarding  those  that  are  gone? 
Then  commemorate  the  mercy  in  a  gift  of  gratitude.  Or  should  all  other  topics 
fail, — should  you  look  back  on  weary  months  and  find  no  spot  of  your  earthly 
journey  bright  enough  to  deserve  an  Ebenezcr,  then  think  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  the  great  Comforter,  and  heaven ;  and  if  everything  else 
should  fail,  cast  your  gift  into  the  treasury,  with  this  motto  round  it,  ^  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift !  " — Dr.  James  Hamilton, 


MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  THRELFALL,   OF  CHURCHTOWN,  NEAR 
SOUTHPORT.— By  Hugh  Hodgb. 


Thomas,  the  son  of  John  and  Ann 
Threlfall,  was  born  September  1st, 
1833.  He  lost  his  father  by  death 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  but  his  mother  endeavoured  to 
train  hUn  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  scholar  in  tJie 
Weslcyan  Sabbath-school,  and  was 
carefully  instructed  in  the  great  and 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
blessmg  of  God  these  things  exerted 
a  restraining  influence  upon  him,  and 
prevented  him  from  running  to  those 
lengths  in  sin  which  many  do.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  he  gave  suffi- 
cient evidence,  in  his  spirit  and  con- 
duct, that  he  was  a  sinful  child  of 
fallen  Adam.  This  fact  became  more 
and  more  manifest  as  he  grew  up. 
There  was  a  growing  antipathy  to  the 
word,  the  house,  and  the  people  of 
God;  there  was  an  increasing  rest- 
lessness under  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  him ;  and  he  became  more  and 
more  enamoured  with  the  sinful  plea- 
sures of  the  world.  The  Divine 
Spirit  strove,  and  conscience  spoke 
loudly ;  and  sometimes  he  felt  the 
force  and  power  of  the  truth  delivered 
from  the  pulpit.  The  impressions 
thus  made,  however,  were  like  the 
**  morning  cloud,  and  the  early  dew," 
and  if  he  made  a  momentary  pause, 
it  was  only  to  pursue  the  ways  of  sin 
with  renewed  alacrity.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession  after 
his  conversion,  he  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  hurried  on,  by  his  carnal 
propensities,  and  Satan*8  devices, 
to  the  vortex  of  ruin.  "He  did 
secretly  those  things  which  were  not 


right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  "  The 
seed  of  sin's  disease  **  was  spreading 
its  roots  in  every  direction,  and  there 
only  lacked  favouring  circamstances 
outwardly  to  call  it  forth  into  active 
life  and  produce  a  fearful  crop  of 
crime. 

His  widowed  mother  was  a  reluc- 
tant witness  to  his  degeneracy  and 
departure  from  God  and  holiness; 
and  the  exquisite  sorrow  she  felt  can 
only  be  known  to  those  parents  whose 
greatest  desire  concemmg  their  chil- 
dren is,  to  see  them  living  in  the  fear 
of  God,  but  who  see  them  living  ^  after 
the  course  of  this  world."  She 
warned  him  of  his  dancer — she  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  Sie  sinfulness 
of  his  conduct — she  poured  out  her 
soul  to  God  on  his  behalf,  and  she 
watered  her  couch  with  her  tears. 
"A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a 
judge  of  the  widow,  is  God  in  his  holy 
habitation."  Those  tears  were  not 
shed  in  vain — ^they  were  bottled  up  in 
heaven.  Those  prayers  were  not 
wasted  on  empty  air;  her  "humble 
wailings  pierced  the  skies,"  and 
reached  the  throne  of  grace  in  heaven. 
She  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  most 
of  her  children  savingly  converted  to 
God. 

In  the  year  1851  it  pleased  Qod  to 
pour  his  Holy  Spirit  abundantly  upon 
the  Wesleyan  Society  at  Churchtown. 
The  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication 
descended  upon  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  spirit  of  conviction  seized 
the  hearts  of  the  impenitent ;  the  rode 
was  smitten,  and  the  waters  of  peni- 
tence flowed;  many  were  seen  pros- 
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irate  at  the  *' penitent  form,"  and 
were  heard  crying  mightily  to  God  for 
pardon.  These  cries  and  groans  were 
soon  exchanged  for  songs  of  praise, 
for  He  who  heareth  prayer  spoke  peace 
to  their  souls,  and  enabled  them  to 
rejoice  under  a  sense  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  all  their  sins.  Our  departed 
friend  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  of 
this  gracious  work.  Being  powerfully 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  undone 
state  by  nature,  and  the  awful  danger 
he  was  in  as  a  guilty  sinner  in  the 
sight  of  Grod,  he  broke  o£f  at  once 
from  all  sinful  ways  and  sinM  com- 
panions, and  began  to  seek  the  Lord 
with  all  his  heart.  Putting  away  all 
f;  shame,  and  the  fear  of  man  which 
t  bringeth  a  snare,  he  wrestled  with 
God  before  the  congregation  for  par- 
don and  salvation.  **He  that  asketh, 
receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  find- 
eth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  the 
door  shall  be  opened,"  for  "he  is 
near  that  justifieth."  These  inspired 
passages  were  blessedly  verified  in  the 
experience  of  our  departed  brother. 
A  prayer-meeting  was  held  on  the 
9th  of  September,  when  the  power  of 
Grod  rested  on  the  crowded  assembly ; 
a  tide  of  heavenly  influence  seemed 
to  bear  all  before  it;  tears  ran  from 
many  eyes  which  were  not  wont  to 
weep ;  and  some  of  the  most  stubborn 
sinners  trembled  before  God.  On 
that  memorable  occasion  brother 
Threlfall  was  enabled  to  rest  his 
guilty  soul  upon  the  great  atonement ; 
his  sorrow  was  exchanged  for  joy; 
and  he  could  testify  that  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  had  forgiven  all  his 
sins. 

From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death  his  course  was  marked  by  steady 
consistency,  and  Christian  seal.  He 
began  at  once  to  co-operate  with  the 
people  of  God,  by  assisting  in  the 
worx  which  was  going  on.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  prayer-meetmgs 
that  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
village,  and  these  meetings  were 
owned  of  €rod  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  He  encouraged  those  who 
were  in  distress  to  "behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  awa^  the  sins  of 
the  world.*'  Thus  his  Christian  graces 
were  brought  into  vigorous  exercise, 
and  by  exercise  were  strengthened 
and  confirmed.  The  change  he  ex- 
perienced manifested  itself  in  a  holy 
fife.      There  was  in  him  no  halting 


between  two  opinions,  no  leaning  to 
the  world,  no  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality.  He  came  out 
from  amongst  the  ungodly, — he 
touched  not,  tasted  not,  handled  not 
the  unclean  thing.  The  people  of 
God  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
any  one  marking  his  conduct,  for  he 
was  an  ornament  to  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected:  he  was  a 
living  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and 
read  of  all  men. 

After  he  experienced  the  change  to 
which  reference  has  been  made, 
Brother  Threlfall  felt  a  strong  desire 
for  scriptural  knowledge,  and  availed 
himself  uf  every  opportunity  within 
his  reach  for  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  A  young  men's  Bible-class 
was  commenced,  the  formation  of 
which  he  hailed  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude.  In  these  meetings  he  often 
engaged  in  prayer ;  sometimes  he  had 

freat  power  with  God,  and  frequently 
is  fervent  praises  ascended  to  heaven 
for  the  Bible,  and  for  those  helpswhich 
were  afforded  in  its  study  and  eluci- 
dation. The  Bible— the  book  of  God 
— ^was  regarded  by  him  as  an  infallible 
guide,  and  as  the  court  of  final  appeal 
upon  every  question  of  morals  and 
doctrine. 

A  short  time  after  his  conversion 
a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  his 
mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach. 
He  endeavoured  to  shake  the  impres- 
sion off,  but  without  avail;  the 
thought  followed  him  by  day  and  by 
night — at  home  and  abroad.  Feeling 
his  own  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  attempting 
to  teach  others,  when  he  had  so  much 
need  to  learn.  But  he  had  obtained 
the  "  pearl  of  great  price  " — the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul.  Might  he  not  tell 
to  sinners  what  a  Saviour  he  had 
found  ?  This  was  laid  upon  his  con- 
science as  a  duty,  and  he  felt  its  force, 
nor  could  he  free  himself  from  the 
obligation.  During  the  time  in  which 
he  was  in  this  state  of  suspense,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  writer,  with  the 
intention  of  opening  his  mind  to  him  ; 
but  when  he  arrived  his  heart  failed, 
and  he  returned  as  he  came.  His 
next  purpose  was  to  open  his  mind  in 
writing,  out  his  great  diffidence  pre- 
vented him.  He  was  now  in  a  state 
of  deep  distress,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  He  was  deprived  of  peace  b^ 
day  and  sleep  by  night,  so  that  his 
GO 
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life  became  a  burden.  He  had  a 
young  companion  who  was  passing 
through  a  similar  trial,  and  who  is 
now  acceptably  dischamng  the  duties 
of  a  local  preacher.  He  remarked  to 
this  young  friend,  "  I  feel  if  God  were 
to  cul  me  away,  I  could  not  say,  I 
have  finished  the  work  which  Thou 
gavest  me  to  do."  At  last  the  con- 
yiction  became  so  burdensome  he 
durst  no  longer  resist,  and  upon  his 
knees  he  promised  the  Lord  that  he 
would  take  up  his  cross.  A  way  was 
shortly  opened,  and  he  be^an  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance.  Considering  his  youth, 
his  recent  conversion,  and  lack  of 
education,  his  public  ministrations 
were  remarkably  good,  and  seemed  to 
warrant  the  hope  of  great  usefulness 
in  future  years.  His  views  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  were  clear  and  evan- 
gelical, his  utterance  fluent,  his  action 
^aceful,  his  person  prepossessing,  and 
he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his 
Master's  work.  A  gracious  unction 
attended  his  efforts  to  do  good ;  the 
people  listened  attentively  to  the 
truths  he  delivered  in  weakness,  and 
mi^  were  profited  and  edified. 

With  regard  to  his  ^neral  experi- 
ence, there  is  little  which  will  require 
remark.  Although  he  passed  through 
many  spiritual  conflicts,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  he  never  lost  his  sense 
of  the  favour  of  God.  The  writer  has 
had  constant  opportunities  of  holding 
Christian  fellowship  with  him,  having 
been  his  leader  from  the  beginning  of 
his  Christian  course.  He  was  often 
verv  powerfully  tempted,  but  his 
faith  m  Christ  remained  unshi^en ; 
he  had  his  cares,  but  those  he  cast 
upon  Grod ;  he  felt  his  weakness,  but 
he  went  in  prayer  to  the  Strong  for 
strength,  and  God  stood  by  him  in 
every  time  of  need.  Thus  he  held  on 
his  way,  in  evil  r^Knt  and  good  re- 
port, in  honour  and  dishonour,  exem- 
plifying the  lovely  graces  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  gaining  re- 
spect and  esteem. 

But  how  shall  we  write  the  sequel? 
Our  friend,  our  companion,  and  fel- 
low-labourer has  suddenlv  disappeared 
fVom  our  midst.  We  indulged  the 
hope  of  enjoying  with  him  a  lung  and 
happy  union  in  the  militant  church,' 
but  almost  before  we  are  aware,  he  is 
snatched  fW>m  our  embrace.  We 
thought  he  Iras  destined  to  exert  a 


beneficial  influence  upon  the  church 
and  the  world  for  years  to  come ;  but 
^*  the  Lord's  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways.** 
He  chose  to  equip  the  youthful  sol- 
dier of  the  cross  with  ^  the  armour  of 
righteousness,**  and  before  he  had 
been  lon^  in  the  field  of  battle,  he 
granted  him  his  disdiarge,  and  orowned 
him  with  victory.  But  shidl  we  com- 
plain ?  God  forbid.  Man  would  sayi 
Why  not  take  the  aged  Elijah  rather 
than  the  youthful  Elisha?  Why 
should  our  friend  have  been  removed 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances; 
lust  comfortably  settled  in  life,  living 
in  the  affections  of  a  loving^  pious 
partner;  just  completing  his  proba- 
tion as  a  preacher,  and  esteemed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  ?  But  we  must 
dismiss  all  such  murmuring  thoughts; 
**  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?**  ^GiA  buries  his  work- 
men, and  carries  on  his  work.**  The 
dispensation,  indeed,  is  mysterious; 
but  **what  thou  knowest  not  now, 
thou  shidt  know  hereafter.**  Our 
brother  is  not  lost,  but  ^^one  before. 
That  beautiful  flower  which  was  just 
opened  on  earth,  is  now  transplanted, 
and  shall  bloom  for  ever  in  neaven. 
That  voice  which  was  attuned  to  the 
praise  of  God  in  feeble  notes  among 
the  saints  on  earth,  is  now  joining  in 
loftier  strains  among  Uie  sanctified  in 
heaven. 

The  death-bed  of  our  dear  friend 
was  very  instructive  and  edifying. 
He  was  most  graciously  supported  by 
the  presence,  the  peace,  and  love  of 
God.  Our  Heavenly  Father  some- 
times favours  his  people  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  their  ai^roaching  end ; 
such,  however,  was  not  the  case  -with 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Till 
within  twelve  hours  of  his  departure^ 
he  had  some  hope  that  he  would  re- 
cover, and  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
stay  a  little  longer.  But  although  he 
cherished  this  desire,  he  was  periectly 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  either  for 
life  or  death.  The  religion  which  he 
had  professed  and  preached,  proved 
sufficient  in  the  hour  of  tribulation 
and  suffering  to  sustain  his  spirit. 
Unlike  the  dying  infidel,  who  then 
finds  himself  without  a  foundation,  our 
friend  felt  that  he  was  built  upon  an 
immovable  rock.  **  What  should  I 
have  done,"  he  remarked,  '^  if  I  had 
my  religion  to  seek  now  V*    On  an- 
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other  occt8i<m«  when  the  writer  and 
some  other  friends  were  inth  him,  he 
remarked,  ^  I  find,  uncle,  the  Lord 
has  not  forsaken  me  jet ;  I  have  been 
trying,  in  my  poor  way,  to  preach 
Christ  to  otners,  and  now  I  find  I 
haye  not  been  following  a  cunningly- 
devised  fable.    0,  uncle,  it  is  sweet, 
is  it  not,  to  preach  Christ  to  sinners  ? 
0,  religion  is  sweet;  the  happiness 
which  I  feel  in  my  soul  at  this  time  is 
unspeakable."    A  brother  sat  by  his 
bedside  who  he  feared  had  not  given 
his  heart  to  Crod.    He  made  a  most 
affecting  appeal   to  him,  entreating 
him  to  seek  the  Lord.    **  O,  James," 
he  said,  *^I  hope  you  will  follow  me  to 
heaven ;  there  is  nothing  like  religion. 
I  should  like  aU  my  relations  to  fol- 
low me  to  heaven.''    Ah  present  were 
deeply  affected,  and  seeing  them  weep, 
he  said,  ^  I  should  not  wish  my  friends 
to  weep  for  me;  they  should  rather 
rejoice  that  one  of  their  friends  is  re- 
leased,  as  it  were,   out  of  prison." 
While  giving  utterance  to  these  sen- 
timents, he  waved  his  hands  in  holy 
triumph,  and  called  upon  first  one  and 
then  another  to  kiss  him.    His  youth- 
ful partner  was  in  conversation  with 
him,  and  he  said  to  her,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  should 
wish  to  stay  with  her  a  little  Icmeer ; 
but  added,  '*  I  am  quite  resigned  to 
his  blessed  will.**    And  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  writer,  he  remarked,  ^'I 
may  recover,  but  if  it  please  Grod  to 
take  me  away,  I  shall  be  free  from 
all   the  troubles  and  triab  of  this 


life.**  A  few  hours  before  his  depar- 
ture his  mind  wandered,  but  even  then 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  full  confidence 
in  God.  "/  have  a  Father  in  hea- 
oeit,'*  he  remarked,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis ;  and  again,  '*  I  am  on  a  rock, 
which  is  immovable ;  O,  if  the  Lord 
raise  me  up  again,  I  will  tell  all  the 
world,  if  possible,  of  this  Rock,  that  • 
it  never  was  shaken,  and  that  it  never 
will    be   shaken."     There  now    ap-> 

Seared  every  symptom  of  approaching 
issolution ;  his  nead  was  feverish, 
and  he  was  increasingly  restless  and 
wandering.  His  mother  went  to  him 
a  short  time  before  he  died,  and  feel- 
ing nervously  anxious  about  his  soul, 
although  he  was  so  delirious,  she  asked 
him  if  he  was  quite  safe ;  he  simply 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  mer 
struggling  for  awhile,  he  became  calm 
and  tranquil,  and  shortly  afler  breath- 
ed his  last,  aged  exactly  iwenty-one 
years,  as  he  expired  on  his  birth-day, 
just  about  the  time  that  he  was  born. 
A  vast  concourse  of  people  attended 
to  witness  the  consignment  of  **  the 
beautiful  clay"  to  its  resting-place, 
and  manifest  their  esteem  for  departed 
worth.  Mr.  Stanley  improved  '  his 
death  at  Ghurchtown,  on  the  evening 
of  September  24th,  and  Mr.  Meldrum 
at  Southport,  October  1st ;  both  cha- 
pels were  crowded  to  excess,  and  many 
were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Thej 
were  very  solemn  seasons,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  were  made  a  blessing 
to  many.  **  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed.** 


fessons  m  |paralrb. 


THE  MONARCH  OF  HELL. 

MBTHOueHT  that  I,  an  inhabitant  of 
heaven,  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  hell. 
Time  had  passed;  and  the  spirits  of 
the  diBobedieiit  were  shut  in.  A  holy 
watcher  descended,  and  as  he  drew 
near,  I  knew  the  Angel  of  Night.  The 
gates  opened  by  Divine  command  be- 
fore him,  and  the  land  of  darkness 
was  revealed.  Now  the  fiames  issued 
in  roaring  volumes  from  the  mouth  of 
the  pit,  but  the  angel  breathed  on  mci 
andsaid^  *<Fear  not:  come  and  see." 
And  he  took  me  by  tiie  hand,  and  bore 


me  through  illimitable  regions  of  deso- 
lation ;  and  the  gates  were  shut.  We 
passed  through  flames  whose  hoarse 
murmurings  seemed  to  fill  all  that 
terrible  waste  with  the  g^roans,  and 
sighs,  and  weepings  of  unutterable 
woe.  Then  I  knew  that  the  im- 
mortal dead  were  there,  although  I  saw 
them  not. 

And  the  angel  led  me  to  the  centre 
of  that  burning  world,  where  stood  a 
mountain  of  vast  extent,  beautiful  as 
paradise.  Upon  its  summit  was  an 
altar,  great  and  glorious,  shining  like 
the  son,  and  upon  it  holy  incense  was 
o  o  2 
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ohill  and  damp  by  proper  clothing,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  every  glimpse  of 
sunshine.  It  has  long  been  explained 
bj  men  of  science  that  we  cannot  en- 
joy health  without  a  proper  portion  of 
electricity  in  our  system;  when  we 
have  a  defidency  of  this,  we  feel  dull, 
languid,  and  low-spirited.  In  dry, 
bright  weather,  whether  it  be  warm, 
or  cold,  or  frosty,  we  usually  feel 
light,  cheerful,  and  in  good  spirits, 
because  the  dry  air  is  a  slow  conduc- 
tor of  electricity;  but  in  cloudy, 
moist,  and  rainy  weather,  we  feel  op- 
pressed and  drowsy,  because  all  mois- 
ture greedily  absorbs  our  electricity — 
the  very  cordial  of  our  bodies.  Silk 
is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  for 
articles  of  clothing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

This  is  not  a  month  for  flowers  :  a 
few  stragglers,  however,  may  be  seen 
in  our  garden9>^and  fields  and  road- 
sides, but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  laurustine  and  Chiffunum" 
thns  fragrans  come  into  bloom  as 
amonest  the  first  harbingers  of  win- 
ter. The  fruit  of  the  mountain-ash, 
rose,  and  hawthorn,  are  now  promi- 
nent objects ;  but  as  the  cold  advances 
these  will  be  fed  upon  by  fieldfares 
and  other  birds  which  visit  us  at  this 
period.  This  month  is  particularly 
rich  in  crypto^mic  plants,  as  mosses, 
scale  mosses,  liverworts,  Iceland  moss, 
reindeer  moss,  and  many  species  of 
fungi. 

!nie  ptarmigan,  found  plentifully  on 
the  moors  in  the  north,  now  assumes 
its  white  dress  for  the  winter.  All 
birds  usually  occupying  marshy 
ground  begin  to  resort  to  river  sides, 
especially  if  there  should  occur  severe 
frosts.  Swallows  and  other  birds 
which  visit  us  in  summer,  are  all  gone; 
the  last  flock  we  observed  passing 
over  Derbyshire  from  the  north  was 
about  the  10th  of  October.  It  is  as- 
tonishing with  what  rapidity  these 
little  creatures  can  travel;  even  a 
sparrow,  one  of  our  slowest  flying 
birds,  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  in  an  hour ;  an  eider  duck  can 
fly  ninety  miles  in  the  same  time. 
Audubon,  the  American  ornithologist, 
■hot  a  passenger  pigeon,  and  found  in 
its  stomach  fresh  rice,  which  could 
not  have  been  eaten  many  hours  be- 
fore, and  yet  the  nearest  point  where 
that  food  could  have  been  obtained 
was  800  miles  from  the  place  where  it 


was  shot.  The  nightingale,  willow 
wren,  and  other  warblers,  make  only 
short  flights,  and  are  in  consequence 
less  swift ;  but  they  can  easily  migrate 
to  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of 
Africa  in  a  few  days.  Hen  chaffinches 
have  now  separated  from  their  mates, 
and  are  gone  until  the  return  of 
spring ;  male  snowflecks  and  bramble- 
finches  have  also  separated  from  their 
females,  and  resort  to  our  hawthorn 
trees  to  feed  on  the  fruit.  Siskins, 
fieldfares,  redwings,  twites,  and  several 
other  winter  visitants  may  now  be 
seen*  in  flocks  feeding  on  the  birch, 
alder,  mountain  ash,  and  other  trees 
with  fruit. 

Bees  now  retire  to, rest  for  the 
season — ^the  various  wild  species  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground  or  amongst 
heaps  of  leaves,  the  females  alone 
living  through  the  winter,  the  males 
invariably  dying.  The  caterpillar  of 
the  goat  moth  now  coils  itself  tip  in  a 
cell  it  has  formed  for  itself  in  a  willow 
or  po{)lar  tree  stem,  lining  its  ceil 
with  tine  raspings  of  wood  and  the 
silk  thread  it  spins  for  the  purpose. 
The  grubs  of  the  purple  capncom 
beetle  are  now  hatcned,  and  imme- 
diately commence  excavating  mines 
in  the  trees  on  which  they  were 
hatched.  Numbers  of  cater[»llar8 
now  go  into  the  pupa  state  under 
ground;  they  make  strong  coooons 
the  colour  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  buried,  but  they  line  them  within 
with  a  tapestry  of  silk  of  difierent 
textures  and  colours  according  to  the 
species ;  but  all  are  exactly  fitted  to 
protect  their  inhabitants  -  from  cold 
and  wet  during  their  winter  sleep.  A 
•few  moths  now  make  their  appear- 
ance, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  winter  moth,  the  flat-bodted  moth, 
the  plumiferous  moth,  the  vmber 
link,  the  scarce  umber,  and  the  winter 
beauty. 

Slugs  and  snails  shelter  themselves 
in  leaves,  beneath  stones,  or  in  the 
earth,  until  spring. 


Notices  of  |tefo  ^ooits. 

Proposed  Plan  for  the  Constitution  of  a 
Cdiristian  Church;  designed  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Wesleyan  Keformers.  By 
James  Bromley.    Ijondon :  B.  Bnlman. 

Thb  result  of  the  serious  meditations  of 
a  thoughtftil  man,  possessing  consider- 
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ablo  inteUeotoAl  powers,  when  exercised 
upon  a  snbiect  so  large  as  that  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  must  necessarily 
We  some  characteristics  fraught  with 
interest  to  the  eeneral  student,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  deem  the''  Church  ques- 
tion "  one  of  die  most  important  topics 
of  the  day. 

The  attention  which  great  and  good 
men  of  all  ages  of  Christianity  have  paid 
to  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  is  reckoned  warrant 
enough  to  their  successors  for  deyoting 
both  time  and  thought  to  the  elimination 
of  those  principles  which  are  embodied 
in  scripture  history  and  correspondence, 
and  which  bear  eyen  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree upon  ecclesiastical  organisation. 
In  this  field  of  thought,  however,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  some  previous 
questions  are  passed  over  or  taken  for 
granted:  such  as,  Is  organisation  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  Christianity, 
or  is  It  merely  expedient  ?  K  it  be  a 
necessity,  to  what  extent  is  it  divinely 
sanctioned?  If  only  an  expedient,  how 
far  is  it  well  to  limit  the  covenanted 
mercies  of  God  and  the  prospective  en- 
joyment of  the  honours  and  glories  of  the 
completed  "body  "  of  Christ  in  its  future 
regnant  condition,  to  the  observance  of 
humanly  prescribed  ordinances  and  con- 
ventionalities, while  that  body  is  still 
only  in  a  condition  of  formation?  Is  it 
in  our  power  to  give  to  any  organised 
portion  of  Christ's  followers  form  and 
completeness  having  any  resembhwce 
to  that  "  general  assembly  of  the  first- 
born **  which  ^all  be  perfected  in  the 
day  of  Christ,  and  receive  the  law  at 
his  mouth?  And  lastly,  if  so,  can  we 
be  so  certain  that  any  particular  organ- 
isation is  so  fully  in  conformity  with  the 
mind  and  purposes  of  Christ,  and  so 
exactly  moulded  after  the  fashion  of 
the  perfected  Church  in  that  coming 
tfane  of  universal  blessedness,  as  to  war- 
rant its  adherents  in  claiming  peculiar 
rights  and  privileges  over  all  other  or- 
ganisations, and  in  cherishing  the  anti- 
ofpadon  that  the  special  smile  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  would  be  reserved  for  them,  and 
for  their  syaiem,  in  the  day  that  the 
kingdom  shall  be  given  to  the  saints? 

The  mere  fact  that  there  is  room  in 
tiiis  great  controversy  to  state  questions 
like  these,  ought  to  guard  those  who 
meddle  with  it  from  indulging  in  a  dog- 
matic spirit.  Each  of  these  questions 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  character  and  degree,  arising 
out  of  the  anomalous  relationships 
at  present  subsisting  between  vari- 
ous forms  of  Christianity  and  the 
social  and  political  conditions  of  our 
bdng,   and   connected  with  the  gene- 


rally acknowledged  phenomenon  that 
the 'inspired  writings  contain  no  formal 
statement  of  a  constitution  for  the 
Church,  present  few  leading  data  on 
which  to  round  such  a  constitution,  and 
give  no  mandatory  direction  to  any  par- 
ties in  the  Church  to  proceed  to  put  toge- 
tner  buoh  a  structure  as  should  merit  the 
title  of  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion. It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  incumbent 
on  all  who  approach  a  subject  invested 
with  so  much  difficulty ,  and  yet  so  import- 
ant in  its  bearings  on  the  well-being  of 
the  Christian  community,  that  they  should 
evince  modesty  in  the  statement  of  their 
own  conclusions,  and  both  respect  and 
charity  towards  the  researches  and  find* 
ings  of  other  labourers  in  the  same  fields 

The  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
Bromley  to  the  study  of  this  subject, 
and  to  the  publication  of  the  results,  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  are  stated  in  his 
own  way  in  a  brief  introduction.  These, 
however,  we  pass  over,  being  glad  to 
observe  that,  though  firmly  believing  in 
the  scriptural  character  of  his  own  con- 
clusions, the  author  does  not  dogmatiaa 
thereon,  nor  treat  with  disrespect  the 
conclusions  of  any  other  writer.  The 
pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  consisting  of  *'  Date  or  principles 
believed  to  be  tanght  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment;" and  the  second  being  a  stete- 
ment  of  ^Things  which,  though  not 
considered  as  of  evangelical  requirement 
and  oMIgation,  are  nevertheless  recom- 
mended as  useful  or  prudentiaL" 

The  **  Date  "  are  thirteen  in  number. 
Each  is  steted,  when  possible,  in  the 
form  of  a  concise  proposition,  and  is 
then  supported  by  quotetions  from  sorip- 
ture,  snpplemented  by  such  observatioxis 
as  seem  requisite  to  explain  and  eluci- 
date the  proposition.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  all  the  author's  deliver- 
ances on  these  thirteen  principles ;  but, 
apart  from  their  bearing  vpon  an  im- 
portant passage  in  Methodistic  history, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  serious  consider'* 
ation  of  all  who  are  not  afraid  of  sub- 
jecting their  most  dearly  cherished 
opinions  to  the  test  of  rigid  scmtmv  in 
the  light  of  holy  scripture.  And  in  these 
times  it  does  not  become  a  Christian 
man  to  shrink  from  the  close  investiga- 
tion of  everything  that  concerns  nis 
reli^ous  standing  and  privileges. 

The  ''Things  useful  or  vrudential'*  are 
six  in  nnmW,  and  will  probably  en- 
counter as  much  conflict  of  opinion  as 
the  '^  data.''  They  comprise,  (l)  weekly 
class  meetings;  (2)  a  regulated  inter- 
change of  ministers ;  (3)  a  plan  of  finance 
(avoiding  altogether  the  collection  of 
moneys  in  religious  meetings) ;  (4)formal 
enrolment  of  private  members  of  the 
Church,    not    subiect    to    renewal    by 
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quarterly  ticket,  nor  eren  to  be  ques- 
tioned, except  on  the  ground  of  offence, 
and  then  only  by  process  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xriii.  15-17) ; 
(5)  the  selection  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
churchy  <<  solemnly  and  formally  col- 
lected/' of  men  of  competent  abilities 
and  blameless  character  to  be  ministers; 
and  (C)  a  church  committee  or  council, 
constituted  of  pastors,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons, varying  in  number,  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  church. 

These  things  are  not  giyen  in  the 
pamphlet  in  the  precise  collocations  of 
words  with  which  we  have  expressed 
them,  but  we  think  we  have  stated  the 
anthor*8  meaning  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. 

In  Mr.  Bromley*8  objection  to  the 
transaction  of  pecuniary  business  in 
meetings  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  we 
fully  concur,  and  should  be  glad  if  any 
practicable  and  acceptable  method  could 
be  devised  by  which  it  could  be  wholly 
dispensed  with.  The  subject  is  sur^ 
rounded  with  difficulty,  however,  and  is 
far  more  likely  to  receive  a  solution  in 
connection  vnth  some  new  organisation, 
than  by  any  movement  towards  the  re- 
form of  one  so  settled  and  established  as 
either  the  Old  or  New  Connexions. 

We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  force  of 
the  author's  olgections  to  the  '*  quarterly 
renewal"  of  a  token  of  membership 
like  that  which  exists  in  all  Methodist 
communities.  If,  in  the  present  fltate  of 
being,  we  could  be  assured  of  the  sta- 
bility of  every  soul  making  profession 
of  Christianity,  the  objection  would  be 
valid  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  :  our  con- 
dition in  this  world  is  altogether  one  of 
trial  and  probation,  and  our  acceptance 
of  a  token  of  Christian  fellowship  with 
those  in  whose  society  we  are  accus- 
tomed  to  meet  and  worship,  renewable 
at  certain  intervals,  seems  to  us  so  fully 
in  accordance  with  our  state  of  trial  be- 
fore God,  while  it  is  admittedly  only  a 
hamaa  arrangement  to  facilitate  and 
afford  appropriate  checks  upon  church 
intercourse  in  this  life,  that  before 
adopting  his  opinion  we  must  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  far  more  cogent 
reason  for  abandoning  the  practice  than 
is  found  in  the  statement  on  which  Mr. 
Bromley  bases  his  remarks — that  ''a 
renewal  necessarilv  supposes  a  forfeit 
twre,**  We  think  Mr.  Bromley  has  not 
understood  the  word  in  that  sense  when 
with  the  congregations  of  God's  saints  he 
has  joined  year  after  year  in  that  solemn 
Methodist  service  the  **  ReneunU  of  the 
Covenant,"  on  the  New  Year's  first 
Sabbath.  Mr.  Bromley  seems  in  this 
instance  to  have  confounded  the  sign 
with  the  thing  signified.  No  one  knows 
better  that  while  a  sign  may  have  much 


significancy,  it  has  no  power.  The  re- 
petition of  a  sign  takes  nothing  from  its 
usefulness  and  propriety,  and  is  not  to 
be  stigmatised  as  an  absurdity  because 
the  thing  which  it  is  chosen  to  represent 
may  not  be  affected  in  any  way,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  by  its  renewal  or  its  omission. 
That  the  practice  of  renewing  tickets 
quarterly  may  be  abused,  and  become 
tne  medium  of  oppressive  exaction,  or 
an  engine  of  despotic  power,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  iis  adoption  :  the  divine 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  subject 
to  the  same  objection,  but  we  do  not 
therefore  forsake  them. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Brom- 
ley says,  with  reference  to  the  views  he 
here  publishes : — 

**  I  respectfully  decline  to  have  them 
tested  by  any  other  standard  than  the 
Written  Word;  and  I  trust  the  use 
made  of  that  word,  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  will  be  a  rebuke  to  those  who 
affirm  that  the  constitution  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  is  not  to  be  gathered  from 
the  mspired  Scriptures.  Many  have 
eaid  that  the  Written  Word  is  the 
'sufficient  rule  both  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ; '  I  believed  it  so,  and  have  given 
this  example  of  appealing  to  it — to  it 
alone.  If  I  have  rightly  interpreted 
what  the  Great  Lord  himself  has  taught 
respecting  his  church,  certainly  not  a 
few  of  those  projects  so  prevalent  among 
the  religionists  of  the  day,  will  be  found 
but  vain  and  unworthy  toils.  That  the 
foregoing  data  will  come  into  collision 
with  certain  schemes  and  systems  which 
time  has  made  venerable,  or  authority 
enforced,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  let  us 
learn  to  forego  antiquity,  and  to  despise 
authority,  when  either  the  one  or  the 
other  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  what 
God  hath  spoken.  When  the  'New 
Testament'  and  'onr  Rules'  are  found 
incompatible,  let  us  learn  to  say.  Let 
Ood  be  (rtM,  aind  every  man  a  liar.  Let 
us  fear  to  come  into  the  category  of 
those  who  <^>ey  not  the  Qoepel  of  otcr 
Lord  Jeeue  Chritt,  by  adherence,  either 
to  an  Anti-Christian  system,  or  to  an 
unholy  and  impenitent  Ufe." 

Though  differing  on  some  points  with 
the  author,  we  recommend  to  all  Chris- 
tian thinkinp^menthe  careful  perusal  of 
this  interesting,  able,  and  honest  state- 
ment of  his  views. 


The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magazine 
and  Journal  of  Education,  for  August, 
September,  and  October.  London: 
Edward  Butt. 

This  is  an  old  favourite  with  us,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  it  maintains  a 
course  of  undiminished  interest  and  use- 
fulness.     It  has    during   many    years 
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rendered  excellent  gervice  to  the  general 
cause  of  education,  while  to  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  it  has  been  an  admirable 
aid,  ever  ready  with  a  lesson,  a  theme, 
a  doctrine,  a  duty,  a  warning,  and  an 
exhortation, — with  facts,  anecdotes, 
narratiYes,  and  intelligence  of  more  than 
merely  passing  Interest.  The  three 
numbers  before  us  equal  any  of  their 
predecessors.  The  account  in  the  Sep> 
tember  number  headed  ''  Great  Revival 
of  Sunday  Schools  in  Birmingham,"  is 
especially  worthy  of  attention.  It  gives 
an  account  of  kiaur  to  effect  a  specific 
object,  and  of  the  suceett  that  followed, 
with  some  useful  reflections  and  statis- 
tics— the  whole  possessing  the  deepest 
interest. 

The  First  Sheaf  Wayed  before  the  Lord,  or 
Encouragement  to  Sunday  School 
Teachers.  By  the  Bev.  Richard  Hoi- 
lings,  B.A.    London :  Aylott  and  Co. 

A  8UITABLK  memorial  of  a  child  of 
seven  years — the  first-fruits  of  Sabbath- 
school  instruction  in  Barrow,  gathered 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  at  theit  early 
age.  This  affectionate  memorial,  by  her 
minister,  is  prettily  written  and  neatly 
got  up. 

The  Royal  Diadem,  or  the  Glorious  Gospel 
Church.  Nos.  1  to  6.  London:  Aylott 
and  Co. 

A  MEW  candidate  for  favour  among  our 
brethren  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  It  is 
too  sectarian  and  mystical  for  our  taste, 
and  seems  only  adapted  to  a  peculiar 
class  of  readers.  A  "  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,"  which  runs  through 
these  numbers,  appears  to  be  founded  on 
a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  the 
writer  supposes  to  represent  seven  suc- 
cessive ages  of  Christianity;  but  his 
method  of  fixing  dates  and  epochs,  if  he 
have  any  method  at  all,  is  both  arbitrary 
and  fanciful.  The  numbers  before  us 
contain  some  useful  reflections  and  in- 
teresting biography. 

Pesoe  or  War :  Showing  the  Lawfulness  of 
War  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  By 
James  Mason.  London :  Aylott  and  Co., 
and  C.  Westerton,  Knightsbridge. 

This  is  an  answer  to  a  Christian  appeal 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  to  their 
fellow-countrymen,  on  the  present  war. 
The  whole  of  that  appeal  is  reprinted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  may  thus 
be  compared  with  the  writer's  answer, 
an  act  of  fairness  that  cannot  always  be 
conreniently  imitated.  Of  the  Appeal 
we  may  Bay  it  is  scriptural,  impassioned, 
imploring,  pleading,  and  forcible.  Of  the 
Answer,  that  it  is  eloquent,  patriotic,  and 


argumentative,  and  not  free  from  special 
pleading.  Of  the  two  wc  think  the  ap- 
peal most  accordant  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

The  Starting  in  Life :  a  Sunday-School  Gift 
Book,  addressed  to  an  Elder  Boy.  Lon- 
don :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

The  Useful  and  Happy  Life :  a  Gift  for  Sun- 
day-School Girls.  London :  Jarrold  and 
Sons. 

Two  excellent  publications,  adapted 
for  presents  on  leaving  the  Sunday- 
school;  and  particularly  suitable  for 
youths  on  first  leaving  the  family  to  en- 
gage in  the  active  duties  of  life — well 
written,  and  free  from  sectarian  or  doc- 
trinal peculiarities. 


Blunders  in  Behaviour  Corrected :  a  Con- 
cise Code  of  Deportment  for  both  Sexes. 
By  an  Observer  of  Men  and  Things. 
London :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Hard  Words  made  Easy.  Rules  for  pro- 
nouncing English,  and  Instructions  now 
to  pronounce  French,  Italian,  German, 
Russian,  and  other  Foreien  Names.  Lon- 
don :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

These  are  both  useful  little  books.  The 
first  runs  through  an  alphabet  of  subjects, 
some  of  them  not  much  to  our  taste,  and 
drops  words  of  counsel  and  hints  on  con- 
duct with  much  freedom,  and  often  much 
discreetness.  There  is,  however,  an  af- 
fectation of  gentility  about  it  that  ren- 
ders the  book  somewhat  inappropriate  to 
the  use  of  those  classes  among  whom  the 
greatest  number  of  blunders  are  made- 
Even  these  would  be  benefited  by  an 
observance  of  its  recommendations,  but 
in  all  probability  a  first  dip  into  its  pages 
would  bring  a  reader  of  low  degree  into 
collision  with  some  of  the  directions  in- 
tended for  fashionable  intercourse,  and 
he  would  lay  it  down  in  disgust,  or  in 
despair  of  learning  anything  suitable  for 
his  own  condition.  A  book  on  behaviour 
in  common  life  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

The  second  book,  "  Hard  words  made 
easy,"  though  calculated  to  be  verjr  use- 
ful, promises  too  much.  If  an  ordinary 
student  may,  from  a  brochure  of  only 
thirty-two  pages,  learn  the  right  pronun- 
ciation of  an  important  class  of  words  in 
five  or  more  languages,  it  is  plain  that 
such  an  acquisition  is  no  yery  formidable 
affair.  This  is  certainly  not  a  correct 
representation;  considerable  application 
is  really  necessary  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge in  question,  and  every  student 
ought  to  hare  a  just  estimate  of  the  dif- 
ficulties he  has  to  encounter,  and  courage 
to  attack  them.  Without  these  qualifi- 
cations he  will  fail,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  best  helps, — and  this  is,  at 
all  events,  a  good  one. 
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DEFERRED  RELIGION. 

In  recording  some  time  since,  the 
decease  of  a  dbtinguished  statesman, 
the  newspapers  related,  that  he  was 
much  occupied  during  his  illness  with 
the  subject  of  religion ;  that  he  con- 
versed often  with  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  avowed  his  cordial  reception  of 
the  Christian  faith;  and  in  this  state  of 
mind  passed  into  eternity.  The  narra- 
tive was  in  terms  which  implied  that  his 
preparation  for  death  had  been  postponed 
until  he  was  taken  ill;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  well  known,  that  however  correct 
he  might  have  been  in  his  general  de- 
portment, he  had  nerer,  up  to  that  time, 
manifested  any  personal  interest  in  reli- 
gion. In  all  this,  he  was  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  numerous  body  of  per- 
sons; for  similar  examples  are  con- 
stantly occurring  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Now,  looking  at  a  scene  like  this, 
every  one  must  commend  solicitude 
about  the  soul,  even  though  it  has  been 
80  long  delayed.  It  is  far  better  to  re- 
pent with  the  dying  malefactor,  than 
not  to  repent  at  all.  Better  to  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  than  to  die  in  utter  unconcern  and 
Stupidity.  Yet  who,  however  charitably 
incUnej,  can  feel  satisfied  of  the  reality 
of  the  work  of  preparation  in  a  man  so 
ftcting^and  of  his  safety  for  etemityf 
•But  contemplate  this  spectacle  in  its 
apparent  and  often  its  true  aspect  Here 
is  a  man  (the  case  occurs  daily),  forty, 
fifty,  possibly  sixty,  years  of  age.  He 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Christian  community.  Every  day  has 
come  to  him  freighted  with  blessings. 
He  has  always  had  the  Bible  within  his 
reach.  He  has  weekly  heard,  or  might 
have  heard,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
God  has  called  him  to  repentance  in  in- 
numerable ways.  His  duty  has  been  set 
before  him  in  the  clearest  manner.  He 
has  been  reasoned  with,  warned,  ex- 
horted, entreated,  to  make  his  peace  with 
God,  and  to  give  his  influence  to  reli- 

£'on.  But  he  has  steadily  refused.  He 
LS,  possibly,  been  unwilling  even  to 
carisiaer  the  claims  of  God  upon  him. 
Absorbed  vnih.  other  tlungs,  carried 
away  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  he  has 
sought  his  own  enos,  lived  only  for  the 
world,  and  left  Christianity  to  fight  its 
own  battles,  careless  whether  the^  ter- 
minate in  victory  or  defeat.  Disease 
lays  its  iron  grasp  upon  this  proud  vo- 
tary of  the  world,  ana  conducts  him  into 
that  ohamber  from  which  he  is  never  to 


come  forth,  until  his  remains  are  carried 
to  their  last  resting-place.  Assured  by 
his  physicians  of  the  serious  nature  of 
his  malady,  and  not  tall  then,  he  begins 
to  consider  his  ways.  He  calls  for  the 
Bible,  so  long  neglected  that  he  knows 
not  where  to  read.  He  procures  other 
religious  books,  which  may  aid  him  in 
getting  clearer  views  of  the  way  of  life. 
He  sends  for  a  Christian  friend  or  pastor 
to  counsel  him,  and  tell  him  what  he 
must  do  to  be  saved.  He  is  frequent 
and  seemingly  earnest  in  his  supplica- 
tions for  the  Divine  mercy.  And  thus 
he  is  hastening  his  preparation  for  a 
change  of  worlds.  Bat  what  amlserabte 
return  he  is  making  to  God!  His  health , 
time,  talents,  property,  influence,  all 
have  been  expended  upon  selfish  and 
earthly  objects,  and  now  that  he  dare 
not  and  cannot  cleave  to  these  any 
longer,  he  will  turn  to  God!  No  love 
to  God  prompts  him,  no  gratitude,  no  in- 
genuous sentiment  of  contrition,  no  dis- 
satis&stion  with  the  world;  if  he  could 
with  safety,  he  would  cling  to  his  idol 
stilL  Death  is  at  the  door;  this  is  the 
sole  secret  of  his  anxiety.  He  comes  to 
dedicate  to  his  Maker  his  shattered 
powers,  and  the  few  hours  that  may 
remain  to  him,  simply  because  he  thinks 
that  if  he  neglects  this,  a  terrible  retri- 
bution will  presently  overtake  him. 

You  see  as  distmctly  as  I  can,  the 
true  tenor  of  this  transaction.  But  you 
say  that  it  is  not  to  be  thus  with  you. 
You  have  too  much  elevation  of  cha- 
racter to  think  of  putting  the  Deity  off 
with  so  paltry  an  offering.  You  are 
not  ready  to  consider  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion now,  but  you  fully  purpose  to  do 
it  before  you  are  prostrated  with  a  mortal 
disease. 

Without  impugning  the  sincerity  of 
this  intention,  it  may  De  allowed  me  to 
ask,  whether  the  principle  it  proceeds 
upon  is  essentially  better  than  the  one 
exemplified  in  the  case  just  considered. 
It  is  the  prayer  of  Augustme  over  aj;ahi: 
"  Lord,  convert  me:  but  not  yet."  It  re- 
cognises  the  obligation  to  serve  him,  but 
practically  denies  his  claim  to  your 
whole  time,  and  your  entire  inflneace. 
It  assumes  that  your  first  duty  is  to  the 
world;  and  that  it  will  be  enough  if  you 
devote  yourself  to  God  after  yon  shall, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  have  lived  for 
the  world.  You  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  where  this  gpround  is  taken,  the 
common  result  is  substantiaUy  the  same> 
as  in  the  example  already  noted :  the 
lion's  snare  goes  to  the  world,  the 
meagre  remnant,  if  any,  to  God.    It  is, 
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in  any  emit,  ft  detibento  detenninadon 
to  abridge  your  meana  and  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  his  will,  and  promoting  his 
glory. 

Can  this  be  justified?  Can  it  be  ex- 
tenuated? Is  life,  fleeting,  evanescent 
life,  too  long  a  period  to  be  employed  in 
serving  the  Being  who  bestowed  life 
upon  you  ?  Would  yoiur  undivided 
homage  be  too  opulent  a  return  for  the 
favours  you  have  received  from  him?  Is 
it  the  acknowledgment  which  your  own 
reason  and  conscience  assure  you  is  be- 
fitting the  relations  you  sustain  to  him, 


to  exhaust  the  vigour  of  your  faculties 
in  the  prosecution  of  mere  earthly  ob^ 
jects,  and  appropriate  to  him  only  your 
days  of  decline  and  inactivity,  if  not  of 
decrepitude?  Conceding  that  you  may 
live  to  old  age,  and  that  deaUi  will  then 
await  your  plenary  preparation  for  his 
summons,  how  much  more  honourable 
would  it  be  to  come  now,  and  lay  your 
thrift  and  enterprise,  your  genial  sJec- 
tions  and  noble  aspirations,  upon  his 
altar,  than  to  put  him  off  with  the  im- 
poverished refuse  of  a  life  of  sin  and 
folly. — Dr.  Boardman. 
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A  PLEA  AGAINST  SLANDER. 

''O  Lord,  bow  long?" 


Oh,  judge  mo  not  by  scales  untrue. 
Nor  cast  the  wei^t  of  slander  in; 

Whose  dire  effects,  nor  small,  nor  few. 
My  soul  bewaiJs--as  grievous  sin. 

Like  demon  to  a  land  of  peace, 
Presaging  war  and  strife,  it  came 

With  envious  greed  and  pride^s  full  lease 
To  rob  my  heart,  and  soil  my  fame: 

And  not  by  open  force,  but  guile^ 
More  dangerous  than  the  unsheathed 
dart. 

Conveying  with  insidious  smile 
The  poison  to  the*  unwary  heart. 

The  loving  heart,  all  frank  and  kind, 
Suspecteth  not,  amidst  the  toils 

Of  winning  arts  to  please,  to  find 
The  asp;  nor  seeks  to  'scape  its  coils. 

How  oft  the  pure  and  good  are  taken 
By  widespread  meshes  of  deceit: 

The  just  are  wrong'd,  the  true  forsaken. 
The  wicked  joy  at  truth's  defeat! 

What  wonder  that  the  wronged  should 
weep. 
Shed  olt  the  Intter,  burning  tear! 
KniffhtHfrtdge, 


Or  indignation  wake  from  sleep, 
When  all  in  life  we  hold  most  dear 

Is  touched,  as  with  a  pestilence ! 

A    dear,    good    name   by    falsehood 
slimed! 
Affection's  fort — its  choice  defence— 

By  craft  assailed  and  undermined! 

The  joys  of  home  and  peace  destroyed— 
Frail  health  by  grief  and  pain  o'er- 
thrown; 
And  while  base  calumny  annoved. 
Love's  sceptre  and  its  shield  with- 
drawn !— 

Sure,  'tis  enough,  if  wrath  be  stayed. 
To  drown  the  heart  in  sorrow's  main ; 

Or,  grief  repressed,  rouse  ire  delayed 
1*0  frenzy,  fretted  by  the  chain. 

But  hush! — In  calm  the  tempest  dies; 

And  truth  and  Love  beam  forth  again! 
The  just,  thoup[h  oft  cast  down,  sh^rtse. 

For  God  is  just,  and  good  to  men. 

Not  long  the  wicked  wear  the  crown; 

Not  tUtoatfs  shall  the  righteous  smart; 
For  '*  Light  is  for  the  righteous  sown. 

And  gladness  for  the  upright  heart!" 
C.  S. 
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TH£  TEMPERANCE  BEFOBMA- 
TION,  AND  ITS  PARTIAL 
FAILURE. 

"Is  there  not  a  cause  V* 
Sib, — I  find  in  that  interesting  and 
widely-circulated  periodical,  "  Tba 
Christian  MisceUany;"  for  October,  an 
article  headed,  **The  Jesuits  and  Father 
Mathew,"  which  I  here  transcribe  for 
the  purpose  of  offering,  by  your  per- 
mission, a  few  remarks  thereon. 


*'  The  following  sentenoes,  translated 
from  the  latest  French  history  of  the 
Jesuits,  will  be  new  to  most  English 
readers,  even  in  Ireland,  where  people 
admired  the  movMMsnt,  but  did  not  see 
the  spring  ;— 

*• '  They  are  often  accused  of  an  un- 
willin^ess  to  take  part  in  institutions 
of  which  some  of  their  fathers  have  not 
been  the  promoters. 

**  *  In  Irelsnd  this  imputation  was  dis- 
proved by  fisct. 
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"  *In  1840,  at  the  very  time  when,  by 
retreats  and  missions,  they  taught  the 
multitude  to  celebrate  the  third  cen- 
tenary of  the  foundation  of  the  order 
of  Jesus,  it  was  by  making  the  work  of 
another  popular  that  they  obtained  the 
most  brilliant  success. 

«*The  Capuchin  Theobald  Mathew 
bad  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Tern- 

Serance  Society  two  years  before.  The 
esuits  laid  hold  on  all  that  could  be 
useful  in  this  Yolnntary  renunciation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  such  a  country  as 
IreUnd.  They  made  themselves  the 
most  zealous  propagators  of  the  **  Chris- 
tian Thought"  ot  the  reverend  Mathew; 
by  their  care  it  spread  with  an  incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

"'This  Temperance  Society  was  the 
auxiliary  of  the  mission  to  which  the 
fathers  were  devoted  ;  but  it  did  not 
divert  them  from  their  own  proper 
object/'** 

"  That  reformation,*'  says  the  writer 
in  the  ''Christian  Miscellany,'*  *' how- 
ever, has  not  exhibited  a  permanence  at 
all  correspondent  to  the  expectations 
that  were  entertained  ;  and  how  could 
it,  with  Jesuitism  at  the  bottom,  instead 
of  a  strong  moral  principle  V* 

Now,  sir.  I  know  nothinfl;  of  the 
"  French  History  of  the  Jesmts,"  from 
which  the  above  writer  copies.  I  am 
more  thankful  to  say  I  do  know  some- 
thing of  the  "moMffMnt,"  at  which  I 
conceive  the  writer  slyly  and  unfairly 
throws  a  stone.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  work  in  question  is  other 
than  s^enuine  and  authentic,  though  it  is 
clearly  not  the  "fact"  that  Father 
Mathew  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society  in  Ireland.  As  an  in- 
stitntion  it  had  exbted  there  several 
years  before.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
when  he  nobly  and  disinterestedly  (as  I 
believe)  threw  himself  into  the  work 
which  others  had  begun,  and  willingly 
sacrificed  not  only  his  health,  but  also 
all  his  worldly  goods,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  of  his  countrymen, 
so  long  enslaved  by  strong  drink,  the 
immense  and  astounding  results  followed 
which  carried  hu  name  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth,  as  "Ireland's 
Great  Regenerator." 

I  am  well  aware  (though  the  writer  of 
the  above  article  seems  not  to  be)  that 
aealons  attempts  were  ma^e  at  the  time 
by  certain  anti-temperance  Protestants 
to  hinder  the  work  by  decrying  it  as  a 
"  Popish  work,'*  and  stigmatising  Father 
Mathew  as  a  Jesuit. 

How  mnch  their  efforts,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  want  of  their  co-operation 

*  Hlstolre  do  It  Conipaf  nie  de  Jesai,  par  J. 
Cretlneaa Joly :  Fsria,  1846.    Tome  tL,  p.  96. 


on  the  other,  may  have  helped  to  pre« 
vent  those  permanent  results  the  friends 
of  the  "movement"  hoped  for  and 
desired,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Were  we  disposed  to  trespass  upon 
your  limits,  many  questions  arising  out 
of  the  above  might  be  discussed.  I 
shall,  however,  only  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  two  points.  1st.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  the  results  have  not  been  per- 
manent ?  2nd.  If  so,  what  is  the  real 
cause? 

In  discussing  the  first  question,  I  see 
a  wide  field  of  inquiry  before  me,  into 
which  I  dare  not  enter ;  but  I  would 
ask,  with  some  confidence,  can  any 
living  man  remember  Ireland  to  have 
been  so  long  quiet  and  comparatively 
prosperous  as  it  is  now,  and  has  been 
almost  continually,  since  the  movement 
in  question  sobered  so  many  of  its  noble 
sons?  Is  there  not  a  cminge  in  the 
social  and  political  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  that  once  wretched  land,  alto- 
gether unprecedented  since  the  "Union." 

I  might  point  to  the  enormous  number 
of  emigrants  leaving  its  shores  to  im- 
prove their  worldly  condition  since  the 
movement — altogether  impossible,  I  be- 
lieve, but  for  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation.  Not  that  I  deem 
extensive  emigration  a  proof  or  evidence 
of  prosperity,  except  in  as  far  as  it 
shows  a  determined  throwing  off  of  that 
sluggishness  and  indifference  to  temporal 
comfort  which  had  long  been  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish  people,  and  a  power 
to  accumulate  the  means  of  removal  to 
a  more  promising  field  of  labour  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  America. 

Or  a^ain,  we  might  refer  to  the  cheer- 
ing evidences  that  Ireland's  sons  are 
more  than  ever  accessible  now  to  Pro- 
testant efforts  and  influences ;  that  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  Popery  seems  to 
be  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
who  (there,  as  in  America  on  a  still 
larger  scale),  having  in  some  measure 
had  the  scales  of  drunkenness  taken 
from  their  eyes,  and  their  minds  cleared 
from  the  mists  and  clouds  always  atten- 
dant upon  dissipation,  are  beginning  to 
look  about  them— to  think  for  them- 
selves—to examine  and  comoare,  and 
then  to  act ; — and  by  thousanos  leaving 
the  superstitions  and  buffooneries  of 
Popery  for  the  more  intellectual  and 
som-feeding  doctrines  and  principles  of 
a  purer  rohgion. 

We  might  point  to  statistics  also  to 
show  that  there  has  been,  and  stiU  is, 
much  that  is  permanent  and  satisfactory 
in  the  great  tempetance  reformation  in 
Ireland. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  believe  the 
effects  of  that  "  movement "  are  perma- 
nent, do  still  live,  and  will  continue  to 
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raise  and  elevate,  to  improye  and  bless 
that  land,  so  capable  of  becoming  what 
it  has  never  yet  been,  and  never  could 
become  while  crushed  under  the  two- 
fold curse  of  Popery  and  ttrong  drink. 

We  remember,  too — what  the  writer 
above  quoted  does  not  glance  at—that 
neither  the  temperance  movement,  nor 
Father  Mathew's  labours  were  confined 
to  IreUmd — that  England  and  Scotland 
still  bring  forth  most  glorious  fruits,  the 
result  of  those  influences. 

To  one  feature  in  Ireland's  present 
altered  circumstances  socially,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  permanent  benefit  resulting 
from  Father  Mathew's  temperance  la- 
bours, we  may  point  with  pleasure; 
namely,  the  utter  bxtuiction  of  that 
great  national  disgrace  and  moral  nuisance, 

boXNYBROOK  FaIR. 

Still  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  ail  the  permanent  good  which 
might  have  been  hoped  for  from  the 
"movement "  has  not  been  realised;  but 
this  is  no  more  than  may  be  asserted  of 
every  benevolent  and  religious  scheme 
that  was  ever  tried ;  still  the  tem- 
perance reformation  is  and  ever  will  be 
a  great  historical  fact,  and  an  undoubted 
national  blessing,  and  we  give  up  nothing 
by  admitting  that  it  was  not  so  wide- 
spread, so  general,  so  productive  of  per- 
manent results  as  it  was  calculated  to  be. 

That  Ireland  has  been  saved  and  re- 

fenerated  by  it ;  that  England  is  vastly 
enefited  bv  it ;  that  our  rulers  have 
been  spared  much  labour  and  anxiety, 
and  their  financial  position  ffreatlv  im- 
proved by  it,  we  confidently  believe  ; 
out  that  the  results  ought  to  have  been 
still  greater  we  also  feel ;  and  hence  we 
inauire,  2ndly,  How  is  this  partial  failure 
to  be  accounted  for? 

We  reply,  it  b  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  by  whatever  motive  Father 
Mathew  and  his  colleagues  were  induced 
to  throw  their  influence  and  energies 
into  the  *'  movement,"  it  is  a  too  pro- 
minent fact  that  the  ministers  of  a  purer 
and  ostensibly  more  self-denying  and 
philanthropic  religion-.the  Protestant 
teachers  of  England  and  Ireland  as  a 
body— not  only  stood  silently  by,  refus- 
ing to  aid  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work,but  frequently,both  by  word  and 
deed,  and  ttiU  more  power/ul  example, 
opposed  it, — in  some  cases  openly  speak- 
ing or  writing  against  the  '*  movement" 
and  its  patrons,  or  still  more  fatally 
seeking,  by  insinuations  and  half-ex- 
pressed suspicions,  to  damage  the  effort 
and  destroy  confidence  in  its  promoters. 
We  speak  not  here  of  Wesley  an  minis- 
ters alone  (though  the  pages  of  the 
"  Watchman  "  ana  the  **  Magazine,"  and 
the  remembrance  of  many  a  social  con- 
versation with  the  decanter  and  wine- 


glass close  at  hand,  will  prove  that  our 
pastors  were  not  with  us  neart  and  hand 
m  the  work  in  which  so  many  hundreds 
of  their  members  and  office-bearers  were 
heartily  engaged);  but  we  speak  of  Pro- 
testant ministers  as  a  body,  and  of  their 
united  influence  on  the  reUgious  world; 
and  we  boldly  express  our  convictions 
that  the  cause — ^the  one  great  cause  of 
failure  (if  failure  there  be)  in  the  tem- 
perance scheme,  is  found  in  the  opposi- 
tion,  or  at  least  the  want  of  assistance 
and  support,  from  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters of  England  and  Ireland.  While  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  much  permanent 
good  has  been  under  God  accomplished,* 
we  abo  express  our  conviction  that  far 
more  mighty  results  would  have  followed 
had  the  ministers  of  Christ  given  to  the 
**  movement "  that  ready  reception,  that 
countenance  and  support,  which  might 
legitimately  have  been  expected  from 
them.  And  we  ask  if  they  imagined  tlie 
*<  Christian  Thought "  to  be  tainted  with 
Popery,  why  did  they  not  unite  to  wrest 
it  from  so  dangerous  a  connection,  by 
throwing  themselves  into  the  work  in 
real  earnest? 

And  in  conclusion  we  ask  all  good  men 
to  consider  this  question. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  evil  influences,  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  unfortunate 
connection  with  Popery,  and  without  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  of  tbe  land— the  temperance 
reformation  generallv  strugghng  on 
without  patronage,  without  wealth,  with- 
out learning,  or  pulpit  eloquence:— if 
under  these  circumstances  so  much  has 
been  accomplished,  what  under  God 
might  we  not  now  be  reaping  as  the 
fruit  of  those  labours,  had  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  (I  speak  as  a  Wesleyan) 
especially  had  our  own  ministers,  as  a 
body  given  their  countenance  and  ex- 
ample thereto  ? 

Finally,  we  most  affectionately  urge 
upon  all  who  mav  read  these  lines,  espe- 
cially our  "locitl  brethrenin  the  ministry" 
to  unite  heartily  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
move this  greatest  stumbling  block  from 
their  weaker  brother's  path;  to  root  out 
this  mightiest  hindrance  to  the  reception 
of  the  truth  and  the  progress  ot  the 
gospel;  and  by  precept  and  example  to 
encourage  others  to  "  deny  themselves  " 
in  this  particular,  for  the  sake  both  of 
the  church  and  the  world;  and  we  say 
to  all  who  continue  to  use  strong  drink, 
**  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall."— lam,  Sir,  vours,  &c , 
J.  Harding. 


*  We  may  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the 
leading  article  in  the  Local  PasAciisas*  Maoa- 
ziKB  for  December,  1864,  and  which  we  hope  at 
some  ftiture  time  to  follow  np  with  facta  and  »tatc- 
menta  in  proof  of  thla  aaaertion. 
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WESLEYAN  CATECHUMEN  CLAS- 
SES, AND  PASTORAL  CARE  OF 
THE  YOUNG. 

[One  of  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ments  of  Christian  labour  that  is  now 
attached  to  the  general  operations  of 
Methodism,  is  that  of  *^  Catechumen*'  or 
*'  Bible  Classes."  Their  origin  is  no 
doubt  the  result  of  what  may  without 
prejudice  be  termed  accident — accident 
that,  like  the  great  Sunday-school  sys- 
tem,  and  even  like  Methodism  itself 
was  connected  with  a  purpose,  and  waa 
only  thd  occasion  of  accomplishing  good, 
not  the  blind  cause.  "  Select  classes" 
have  been  connected  with  Sunday 
schools  for  many  years, — not  as  a  part 
of  the  system,  biit  as  the  product  of  fre- 
quently occurring  exigencies  in  Sabbath- 
school  experience.  When  more  than 
ordinary  awakenings  have  taken  place 
among  the  scholars,  or  some  zealous 
teacher  has  discovered  in  the  institution 
a  number  of  serious  children,  a  weekly 
meeting  has  frequently  been  proposed  for 
their  spiritual  advantage  and  instruction. 
The  benefits  of  this  plan  have  soon  be- 
come apparent,  and  the  hopes  formed 
thereon  have  been  the  brightest  that 
cross  the  teacher's  arduous  path  of  dnty. 
But  such  classes  often  failed.  They 
were  regarded  as  tmtra  means  of  nsefhl- 
necB,  and  therefore  no  measures  were  at 
first  taken  to  make  them  a  permanent 
adjunct  to  the  school.  In  time,  how- 
ever, practical  men  saw  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  regular  snstentation  of 
so  valoable  a  means  of  nsefhlness,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  they 
were  formally  grafted  upon  the  Sabbath- 
sohool  system,  their  leaders,  or  con- 
ductors, or  teachers,  or  catediists  being 
as  regularly  appointed  as  the  other 
officers  of  the  institution.  So  arose  the 
thing.  During  many  years,  the  attention 
of  several  enlightened  and  earnest- 
minded  ministers  among  us  has  been 
directed  to  the  object  of  incorporating 
with  the  other  enterprises  of  Methodism 
that  of  the  formation  of  catechumen 
classes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Me- 
thodist system.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
movement  has  gained  upon  the  syivipa- 
thies  Qf  the  Connexion  and  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  following  article  from 
the  organ  of  the  movement  (conducted 
by  the  Revs.  Samuel  and  Robert  Jackson) 
represents  very  fairly  its  present  posi- 
tion, hopes,  and  objects. — Ed.  L.  P.  M.] 

Tu£  Conference  of  Wesleyan  Minis- 
ters now  annually  appoint  what  is  called 
ft    "Catechumen    Committee,"    which 


consists  of  a  number  of  ministers  whose 
names,  from  year  to  year,^  appear  in  the 
printed  "  Minutes."  Their  work  is  two- 
fold, namely  : — 

1 .  To  see  that  the  religious  treatment 
of  children  is  likely  to  lead  them  to  an 
acceptance  of  Christ,  and  a  union  with 
his  people. 

2.  To  secure  this  result,  at  the  proper 
time,  by  all  practicable  means. 

The  members  are  directed  to  meet  on 
the  Saturday  evening  next  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Conference,  when 
they  arc  expected  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  year,  and  to  report  what 
has  been  done. 

Possibly  some  may  see  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  such  a 
Committee,  cannot  imagine  what  are  its 
duties,  or  what  good  it  is  ever  likely  to 
accomplish.  During  many  years  we  had 
Sunday  schools  all  over  the  kingdom, 
which,  in  some  respects,  did  very  well, 
though  we  never  thought  of  a  Catechu- 
men Committee.  Still  it  may  be  equally 
true,  that  the  want  of  such  an  institution 
was  a  great  loss  to  our  church,  and  no 
small  injury  to  our  children.  If  we  did 
well  without  such  a  Committee,  we  may 
do  better  with  it,  and  the  appointment 
may  have  been  made  for  a  very  good 
reason,  and  be  attended  with  many  ad- 
vantages. 

Where  there  is  a  system  of  Sunday 
schools  but  no  Catechumen  Committee, 
one  of  two  things  must  be  assumed. 
Either,  first.  That  scholars  need  not  be- 
come church  members;  or,  second.  That 
whether  they  are  such  or  not,  is  matter 
of  very  tittle  importance.  Both  these 
assumptions  we  regard  as  altogether  un- 
satisfictory.  It  is  admitted  that  children, 
by  attending  a  Sunday  or  any  other 
school,  may  be  greatly  benefited,  morally 
and  religiously,  without  ever  becoming 
ehurch  members  in  any  section  of  the 
Christian  community.  The  general  mo« 
ral  condition  of  human  society  may  be 
greatly  ameliorated,  while  there  are  but 
slight  additions  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
But  assuredly,  it  is  something  more  than 
a  moral  improvement  which  stops  short 
of  conversion  to  God,  something  more 
than  a  religion  which  has  no  connection 
with  Christian  ordinances. 

Friendly  guidance,  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  religion  generally,  and  more 
especially  to  that  of  Christian  fellowship, 
is,  to  young  people,  a  matter  of  urgent 
and  absolute  necessity.  Many  of  them, 
like  Nicodcmus,  are  imperfectly  informed 
and  titnid,  although  full  of  good  inten- 
tions and  desires.    Some  of  them  Hrfll, 
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wliile  others  will  not,  make  known  their 
difficulties,  and  seek  for  information. 
Whether  thej  do  these  things  or  not, 
thej  ought  to  be  distinctly  told  th^t, 
however  amiable  and  accomplished  in 
some  respects,  yet  they  "must  be  born 
again."  Nor  is  it  less  necessary  that 
they  should  be  induced  to  avail  them- 
selres  of  the  ordinance  of  Christian 
fellowship,  if  the  course  which  begins 
in  the  new  birth  is  to  end  in  that  glory 
which  Christ  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  began.  When  many  of  out 
Sunday-scholars,  like  the  young  ruler 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  are  informed 
that  the  way  to  eternal  life  is  to  keep  the 
commandments,  they  can  reply,  as  trnly 
as  he  did,  "  All  these  have  I  observed 
from  my  youth."  These  persons  need  to 
be  plainly  told,  not  only  that  they  are  to 
begin  by  leaving  all  for  Christ,  but  also 
that  they  are  required  by  him  to  become 
members  of  his  church,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  Christian  communion,  in  order  that 
they  may  escape  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world,  "endure  to  the  end,"  and  be 
finally  "saved." 

All  this  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
world,  while  so  necessary  to  the  indivi- 
duals themselves.  There  has  been  many 
a  Sunday-scholar  who,  had  he  been 
taken  by  the  hand  at  the  proper  time, 
as  was  ApoUos  by  Aquila  and  Friscilla, 
and  with  him  Uught  the  "  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly,"  and  regularly 
introduced  into  the  Christian  church, 
would,  like  that  eloquent  man,  have 
mightily  convinced  his  countrymen,  and 
become  the  instrument  of  adding  "  much 
people  unto  the  Lord."  It  is  obvious 
that  young  Timothy  had  not  only  been 
instructed  in  religion  by  his  mother  at 
home,  but  had  also  become  connected 
with  the  Christian  church  at  Lvstra.  He 
was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  there 
to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  this  implied 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  spirit  and 
conduct,  and  renders  it  probable  he  was 
a  member  of  the  same  religious  commu- 
nity. Timothy,  you  all  know,  became  an 
eminent  minister,  and  an  abundant 
blessing  to  mankitd.  There  are  youths 
At  the  present  day  who  ought  to  become 
voluntary  members  of  the  church,  and 
who,  should  they  grow  up  in  the  "  fel- 
lowship of  saints,"  will  prove,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  "lights  of  the 
world,"  and  the  **  salt  of  the  earth." 

A  Catechumen  Committee,  if  faithful 
to  its  high  trust,  will  become  a  power  of 
growing  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Each 
separate  member,  in  his  proper  depart- 
ment, and  in  his  own  neighboarhood, 
will  be  working,  both  in  person  and  by 
proxy,  during  the  entire  year.    In  per- 


sonal communications  with  yotmg  people, 
and  in  intercourse  with  such  as  have  the 
more  immediate  charge  of  them,  he  will 
be  seeking,  first  to  prepare  them  for 
Christian  communion,  and  then  inducing 
them  to  accept  its  advantages.  On 
coming  together,  immediately  before  the 
Conference,  the  several  members  will 
communicate  to  one  another  the  result 
of  their  separate  experience  and  obser- 
vation. Every  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  direct  tendency  of  such  a 
state  of  things  is,  constantly  to  increase 
the  skill  and  efficiency  of  these  labourers, 
in  the  work  of  bringing  baptised  children 
to  a  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  a 
chosen  union  with  his  people.  By  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  instrument- 
ality the  gospel  will  be  seen,  with  an 
ever-growing  rapidity,  to  "run  and  be 
glorified  ;"  while  there  are  daily  added 
to  the  church  "such  as  are  saved."— 
Catechumen  RtporUr, 

NEAREST  THE  THRONE. 

SoMEBODr  sajs  very  beautifully:  "As 
the  small  planets  arc  nearest  the  sun,  so 
are  little  children  the  nearest  to  God." 

SHALL  I  READ  IT  ? 
SouTHEY,  the  scholar  and  the  poet, 
says,  "Would  you  know  whether  the 
tendency  of  a  book  is  good  or  evil,  ex« 
amine  in  what  state  of  mind  you  lay  it 
down.  Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect 
that  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  unlawful,  may,  after  all,  be  inno- 
cent, and  that  that  may  be  harmless 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  taught  to 
think  dangerous?  ]&as  it  tended  to 
make  you  dissatisfied  and  impatient 
under  the  control  of  others,  and  dis- 
posed yon  to  relax  in  that  self-govern- 
ment, without  which  both  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  tell  us  there  can  be  no 
virtue,  and  consequently  no  happiness  ? 
Has  it  attempted  to  abate  your  admiration 
and  reverence  for  what  is  great  and 
good,  and  to  diminish  in  you  the  love 
of  your  country  and  your  fellow- 
creatures?  Has  it  addressed  itself  to 
your  pride,  your  vanity,  your  selfishness, 
or  any  other  of  your  evil  propensities  ? 
Has  it  defiled  the  imagination  with 
what  is  loathsome,  and  shocked  the 
heart  with  what  is  monstrous  ?  Has  it 
disturbed  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the 
human  soul  ?  If  so,  if  you  have  felt 
that  such  were  the  effects  that  it  was 
intended  to  produce — throw  the  book  in 
the  fire  whatever  name  it  may  bear  on 
the  title  page;  throw  it  in  the  fire,  young 
man,  though  it  should  have  been  the  gift 
of  the  best  friend  yon  have  oA  earth  1^ 
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CONTENTMENT. 

God  sets  bounds  to  oar  lot:  let  us, 
then,  set  bounds  to  our  desires,  and 
brings  our  mind  to  our  coadition. 

A  small  estate  honestly  come  by,  which 
a  man  ii  content  with,  enjoys  comfort- 
ably, serves  God  with  cheerfully,  and 
put  to  a  right  use,  is  much  better  and 
more  valuable  than  a  p^reat  estate  ill 
got,  and  then  ill  kept  or  ill  spent.  It 
carries  with  it  more  inward  satisfaction, 
a  better  reputation  with  all  that  are  wise 
and  good;  it  will  last  longer,  and  will 
turn  to  a  better  account  in  the  great 
day,  when  men  will  be  judged,  not  ac- 
cording to  what  they  had,  but  what  they 
did. 

There  is  no  time  lost  while  we  are 
waiting  God's  time.  It  is  as  acceptable 
a  piece  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
to  sit  contented  by  when  our  lot  requures 
it,  as  to  work  for  him  when  we  are 
called  to  it. 

It  is  better  to  live  poorly  upon  the 
fruits  of  God's  goodness,  than  live  plen- 
tifully upon  the  products  of  our  own 
sin. 

It  much  more  deserves  and  demands 
our  oare,  what  estate  we  shall  go  to  in  the 
other  world  when  we  die,  than  what 
estate  we  shall  then  leave  behind  us  in 
this  world. — Matthew  Henry. 

"TOO  OLD  TO  IMPROVE." 

"I  CANNOT  bear,"  says  Madame  de 
S6vig^6,  "  to  hear  old  people  say  <  I  am 
too  old  to  improve.'  I  myself  would 
rather  pardon  young  ones  for  saying, '  I 
am  too  young  for  that.'  It  is  precisely 
when  we  are  no  longer  young,  that  our 
especial  endeavours  must  be  to  perfect 
ourselves,  and  to  seek,  by  good  qualities, 
to  compensate  for  what  we  lose  in  point 
of  agreeablenesB." 

PULPIT  ORATORY. 

Stdnkt  Smith,  as  remarkable  for  his 
shrewd  common  sense  and  excellent 
judgment,  as  his  bumonr,  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  observations  on  the 
practice  of  preaching,  which  must  have 
occurred  to  a  j^^at  many  others  as  well 
as  himself.  He  could  not  abide  the 
regulated  tone,  chill  gestures,  and  stereo- 
tyued  phraseologjT  <?  clergymen  in  the 
pulpit ;  considering  the  effect,  in  the 
majoritT  of  cases,  to  be  more  soporific 
than  edifying.  He  could  not  see  that  a 
tone  of  grave  monotony  is  necessarily 
proper  to  the  delivery  of  a  serpion;  and 
tie  had  an  idea  that  a  more  conversa- 


tional tone,  and  a  more  secular  cast  of 
oratory,  would  convey  divine  truths  in  a 
more  forcible  and  fixing  manner  than 
those  in  clerical  use.  He  had  reason 
in  this.  There  is  a  certain  scriptural 
elocution,  running  on  sacred  quotations, 
which  is  very  common,  and  enables  a 
man  to  furnish  a  g^eat  amount  of  speak- 
ing with  but  a  slight  draft  upon  his  stock 
of  original  thought.  The  epistles  of 
Paul  show  that,  in  his  discourses,  be 
must  have  been  the  preacher  Syoney 
Smith  would  have  liked— plain,  conver- 
sational, simple,  earnest,  and  not  at  all  <^ 
afraid  of  using  a  pagan  image  or  quota- 
tion if  it  made  his  meaning  the  clearer. 
It  would  certainly,  we  think  (under  cor- 
rection), be  a  ^reat  improvement,  if 
clergymen  of  all  denominations  would 
pitch  their  voices  and  ideas  to  an  easier 
and  modulated  key,  and  talk  more  than 
they  deliver.  The  most  impressive  tone 
that  can  be  used  is  the  plain,  talking 
tone;  with  its  natural  pauses,  repetitions, 
and  unstudied  emphasis.  The  wish  to 
be  fluent  is  very  often  a  deliuion,  a  snare, 
and  a  mockery. 

SCANDAL. 

Dr.  J0HK8OR,  being  once  in  company 
with  some  scandal-mongers,  one  of  them 
having  accused  an  absent  friend  of  re- 
sorting to  rouge,  he  observed,  '<It  is, 
perhaps,  after  all,  much  better  for  a  lady 
to  redden  her  own  cheeks,  than  to 
blacken  other  people's  characters." 

NARROvTsOULS. 

"  It  is  with  narrow  souled  people  as  it 
is  with  narrow  necked  bottles — ^the  less 
they  have  in  them  the  more  noise  they 
make  in  bringing  it  out." 

PERFECTION  OF  NATURE. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  the 
sharpest  razor  or  lancet  with  a  microscope 
it  will  appear  fully  as  broad  as  the  back 
of  a  knife — rough,  uneven,  and  full  of 
notches  and  furrows.  An  exceedingly 
small  needle  resembles  an  iron  bar  ;  bat 
the  sting  of  a  bee,  seen  through  the  same 
instrument,  exhibits  everywhere  the  most 
beautiful  polish,  without  the  least  flaw, 
blemish,  or  inequality ;  and  it  ends  in  a 
point  too  fine  to  be  discerned.  The 
threads  of  a  fine  lawn  seem  coarser  than 
the  yam  with  which  ropes  are  made  for 
anchors;  but  a  silkworm's  web  appears 
perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  and  every- 
where equal.  The  smallest  dot  that  is 
made  with  a  pen  appears  irregular  and 
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iiBeTen;  bat  the  little  specks  on  the 
wings  or  bodies  of  insecta  are  foand  to 
be  the  most  accurately  circnlar^  How- 
magnificent  is  the  system  of  natarel 
The  wisdom  of  Gh>d  is  quite  as  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  smallest  objects  of  cre- 
ation, as  in  those  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude. 

LONG  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

So  completely  is  the  ground  fmpregi* 
nated  with  seeds,  that  if  earth  is  brought 
to  the  surface  from  the  lowest  depth  at 
which  it  is  found,  some  vegetable  mat* 
ter  will  spring;  from  it.  I  have  always 
considered  this  fact  as  one  of  the  many 
surprising  instances  of  the  power  and 
bounty  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  thus 
literally  filled  the  earth  with  his  good* 
ness,  by  storing  up  deposits  of  usefol 
feeds  in  its  depths,  where  they  must  have 
lain  throQgh  a  succession  of  ages,  only 
requiring  the  energies  of  man  to  bring 
them  into  action.  In  boring  fur  water 
lately,    at   a   spot   near   Kingston-on. 

hames,  some  earth  was  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  360  feet ;  this  earth  was 
carefully  covered  ,  over  with  a  hand- 
glass to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
other  seeds  being  deposited  upon  it;  yet 
in  a  short  time  plants  vegetated  from  it^ 
If  quicklime  bie  put  upon  land  which 
from,  time  immemorial  has  produced  no* 
thing  but  heather,  the  heather  will  be 
killed,  and  white  clover  spring  up  in  its 
place.  A  curioQs  fact  was  communicated 
to  me  respecting  some  land  which  sur- 
rounds i^n  old  castle,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Regent  Murray,  near  Moffat.  On 
removing  the  peat,  which  is  about  six  or 
eight  inches  in  thickness,  a  stratum  of 
soil  appears,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cultivated  garden  in  the  time  of 
the  regent,  and  from  which  a  variety  of 
flowers  and  plants  springy  some  of  them 
little  known  even  at  this  time  in  Scot* 
land,  —  Jtue*$  GleaningB  of  Natural 
History. 

DEt^tH  OF  DIFFERENT  SEAS. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Conti^ 
nents  the  seas  are  often  shallow;  thus 
the  Baltic  Sea  has  the  depth  of  only 
180  feet  between  the  coasts  of  Germany 
and  those  of  Sweden.  The  Adriatic, 
between  Venice  and  Trieste,  has  a 
depth  of  only  130  feet;  while  south-west 
of  Ireland,  it  suddenly  sinks  to  2,000  feet. 
The  seaa  in  the  south  of  Europe  are 
much  deeper  than  the  preceding.  The 
western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
seems  to  be  very  deep.  In  the  narrowest 
paru  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  it  is 
vf>%  more  than  1,000  feet  Mow  the  sur- 
face.   A  little  farther  toward  the  east, 


the  depth  falls  to  3,000  feet ;  and  at  the 
south  of  the  coast  of  Spain,to  nearly  6,000 
feet.  On  the  north-west  of  Sardinia^ 
bottom  has  not  been  found  at  the  depth 
of  nearly  5,000  feet.  With  respect  to 
the  open  seas,  their  depths  are  little 
known.  About  250  miles  south  of 
Nantucket,  the  lead  has  been  sank  to 
7,000  feet.  In  north  latitude,  at  78 
degrees,  Capt.  Bass  has  exceeded  6,000 
feet  in  Baffin's  Bay.  Bat  the  most 
astonishing  depths  are  foand  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic:  west  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  16,000  feet  have  been  found; 
and  the  plummet  has  not  found  the  bot- 
tom at  27,000  feet  west  of  St.  Helena. 


INGENUITY  OF  RATS. 

Tn  rat,  that  "  hateful  and  rapadoaa 
oreature,"  as  Goldsmith  honestly  deeig- 
nates  it,  formerly  abounded  in  prodigious 
numbers  at  Inverness,  in  Scotland  ;  and 
a  traveller  about  the  year  1830  deseribes 
his  surnrise  at  witnessing  the  flocks  of 


used  to  aally^  out  into  the 
streets  in  the  momine  twilight,  after 
drpr  weather,  snooeeded  by  a  shower*  of 
pain.  It  is  related  that  about  this 
period,. when  the  rats  increased  to  a 
sreat  deeree  in  some  small  villages  in 
She  HlghLuids,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
subsist,  they  used  to  creep  into  the 
manes  and  'tails  of  the  horses  (which 
were  then  senerall^  matted  and  tangled, 
bein^  sel<fom  subjected  to  the  comb), 
and  in  this .  way  were  transported  to 
other  places*  to  plant  new  colonies,  and 
find  fresh  quarters. 

This  mode  of  conveyance  was  cer<^ 
tainly  dexterous. and  ingenious  ;  but  did 
our  readers  ever  see  or  hear  of  a  party 
of  rats  stealing  eggs  f  The  process  is 
this.  The  roost  being  discovered,  and 
the  rats  mustered,  one  of  the  fraternity, 
g^enerally  of  goodly  port  and  dimen- 
sions, lies  down  on  his  back  and  holds 
the  egg  within  his  four  limbs,  embracing 
it  closely  and  cordially.  His  brethren 
then  pull  him  off  by  the  tail,  each  tiddng 
bis  turn  in  dragging  the  live  machine, 
like  the  populiuse  at  the  carriage  of  a 
*^  great  man  "  who^  it  is  probable,  may 
belong  to  a  kindred  species. 

A  gentleman  in  the  couni  ry  informed  us, 
the  other  day,  that  he  was  greatly  amused 
at  observing,  one  morning,  the  dexterity 
and  perfect  fairness  with  which  a  small 
band  of  these  mischievous  intruder* 
were  feasting  in  his  dairy.  A  pretty 
capacious  dish  of  milk  had  been  let  out, 
long  enough  for  a  thick  cream  to  rise 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  rats,  finding 
the  prise,  immediately  commenced  skim* 
ming  the  dish.  One  of  them  stood  up  ' 
against  the  dish,  and  another  mounted 
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his  shoulders  in  due  form,  like  school- 
boys preparing  to  plunder  an  appletree. 
He  Chen  whisked  his  tail  orer  the  sur- 
face of  the  bowl,  and  turning  round, 
held  it  to  his  expectant  companions  be- 
low, who   stripped  it  of    its   treasure. 


This  was  repeated  for  some  time ;  then 
another  took  his  place,  oecasionallj 
shifting  the  position  ;  and  after  thej  had 
all  skimmed  the  dish,  they  scampered 
off  in  the  morning  sunshine  to  their 
retreats. 


Itotes  m  ^nWic  Affairs. 


It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  royalty  en- 
nobling itself  by  engaging  personally  in 
works  of  piety  and  beneyolence.  Several 
times  we  hare  heard  of  preaching  kings 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  :  one,  **  King 
George,**  is  reported  as  a  local  preacher, 
and  his  wife,  the  queen,  a  class  leader. 
We  may  also  add  our  own  beloved  sove- 
reign to  the  honourable  list  of  labourers 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  her  vocation 
being  that  of  a  manager  and  inspector  of 
schools.  It  seems  that  her  majesty,  some 
years  ago,  established  some  schools  in 
the  royal  forest  of  Windsor.  The  view 
the  Queen  took  was,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  populationireBident  in  that 
district,  being  dependem  on  the  Crown, 
she  had,  therefore,  a  personal  responsi. 
bility  in  their  wellbeing.  The  people 
were  scattered  over  the  districts  between 
one  town  and  another,  in  which  there 
were  no  schools  or  means  of  education, 
and  the  children  were  brought  up  in  a 
half- wild  manner,  veiy  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  in  remote  por- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  south  of 
England.  Her  Majesty  resolved  that  an 
effieient  school  should  be  established,  and 
approved  a  scheme  which  involved  an 
expenditure  of  £1,000  a-year.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
not  merely  in  thn  ordinary  secular  and 
religious  knowledge,  but  also  supplied 
the  best  form  of  instruction  in  common 
things,  such  as  in  gardening,  in  house- 
hold economy,  cooking,  washing,  making 
up  clothes  suitable  for,  and  otherwise 
enhancing  the  comfort,  of  cottagers, 
which  latter  were  taught  in  kitchens  and 
wash-houses  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Her  Majesty  not  only  adopted  this  plan, 
but  promoted  its  success  in  every  way, 
and  all  the  linen  worn  by  the  roval 
children,  and  a  very  great  part  of  that 
used  in  the  royal  apartments,  was  the 
work  of  this  establishment.  The  Queen 
is  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  place 
in  person,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
iu  operations.  The  boys  have  a  garden 
of  several  acres,  in  which  they  cultivate 
all  that  is  necessary  for  cottage  use. 
They  have  a  plot  which  they  jointly 
cultivate,  and  in  addition  have  small  se- 
parate plots,  which  are  cultivated  upon 
the  plan  of  the  common  cottage  ganle- 


ners.  They  are  employed  also  in  work- 
sh'>ps,  but  they  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
gardening.  This  establishment  does  not 
simply  exist  as  a  sort  of  outside  show, 
but  is  a  subject  of  personal  interest  to 
her  Majesty ;  is  regularly  inspected  by 
her,  and  often  by  the  different  visitors  at 
the  Court;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
in  the  habit  of  examining  the  scholars 
in  certain  branches  of  their  studies. 

It  is  delightful  thus  to  record  acts 
which  do  honour  to  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  realm,  and 
give  evidence  that  they  are  really 
worthy  of  the  hearty  affection  and  deep 
devotion  with  which  the  nation  rec^ards 
their  persons.  The  following  incident, 
narrated  by  a  Crimean  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  public  prints,  is  also  interest- 
ing in  this  connection: — <'A  thing  that 
has  caused  feelings  of  a  most  enviable 
nature  came  accidentally  under  my 
notice  to-day,  whilst  visiting  a  wounded 
friend,  and  who,  sitting  up  on  his  camp 
stretcher  for  the  first  time,  exhibited^ 
with  no  ordinary  pride,  the  sling  in 
which  his  fractured  arm  was  suspended; 
such  a  sling  as  makes  a  person  almost 
regret  that  he  had  not  also  a  broken 
arm  to  be  suspended  in  one — a  sling  that 
will  be  certainly  shown,  and  perhaps, 
too.  worn,  long  after  the  arm  itself  can 
dispense  with  it;  not  that  in  the  sling 
itself  as  a  sling  is  anything  very  im- 
posing to  be  found — a  plain  black  ribbon 
and  some  plain  chamois  leather — ^bnt  a 
sling  made  by  his  Sovereign  is  not  a 
thing  lightly  to  be  prized  by  a  British 
soldier.  I  believe  twelve  of  these  useful 
articles,  made  by  her  Majesty,  and  sent 
out  for  the  use  of  her  wounded  officers, 
have  been  distributed,  and  feel  sure  all 
I  in  this  instance  which  came  under 


my  notice — are  as  well  merited  as  ap- 
preciated, and  do  high  honour  to  the 
heart  that  dictated  such  an  act  of 
Royal  condescension,  and,  if  possible, 
strengthens  the  affection  in  the  bosoms 
of  all  ranks  towards  such  a  Queen." 

The  disasters  of  the  Russians  increase. 
Set  free  by  the  capture  of  Sebaslopol,  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  has  been 
wafted  by  ship  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea^  not  far  from  Odessa,  and,  assisted 
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bj  the  fleet,  have  captured  the  hnponant 
fort  of  Kinbam,  sending  thence  to  Con- 
stantinople about  1,500  prisoners.  Witb- 
ont  waiting  to  be  attacked,  the  Rasdans 
soon  after  blew  up  a  fort  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  called  Oczakoff,  and 
evacuated  the  locality.  The  allies  now 
command  the  entrance  to  the  Bag 
which  rans  np  to  Nicolaieff,  the  great 
nayal  depot  of  Sonthem  Rossia,  and, 
now  that  Sebastopol  is  lost,  the  most  im- 


portant place  possessed  bj  the  Czar  in 
that  part  of  his  dominions  as  a  nursery 
for  future  fleets.  Odessa  now  tremblingly 
expects  another  bombardment.  A  signu 
check,  accompanied  with  great  slaughter, 
has  also  been  receired  in  Asia,  before 
Kars ;  tbe  Turks,  when  entrenched  be- 
hind bulwarks,  having  again  proved 
themselves  more  than  a  match  for  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Russians. 

X- 
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LOCAL    PREACHERS'    MUTUAL- 
AID  ASSOCIATION, 

ITS   QBOWTH   AWD   BUBDESS. 

A  BEVEvOLBirr  institution  that  has 
triumphantly  passed  through  the  first' 
struggle  for  existence,  and,  having  at- 
tained considerable  proportions,  has  ma- 
tured its  plans,  settled  its  principles, 
completed  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
its  operations,  and  establishMl  itself  in 
the  affections  and  sympathies  of  its 
friends  and  supporters,  has  surely 
ground  to  cherish  the  hope  that'  success 
will  continue  to  mark  its  career,  and  to 
look  forward  to  a  long  course  of  useful- 
ness, cheered  by  the  promise  of  ample 
support,  encouraged  oy  the  smiles  of 
good  men,  and  rich  with  His  blessing 
who  is  especially  the  God  of  the  tried 
and  afflicted,  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

If  to  have  an  object  undeniably  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthv,  a  mode  of  effect- 
ing that  object  far  above  censure,  tried 
and  approved,  and  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunities to  accomplish  it,  be  success, 
then  no  institution  that  ever  arose  out  of 
Christian  consideration  for  the  wants  of 
man  ever  eiyoyed  a  greater  proportion  of 
it  than  the  Local  Preachebs  Mutual 
Aid  Association.  In  these  respects 
the  most  attached  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion have  no  cause  to  complain,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  for  con- 
gratulation, and  the  highest  motives 
to  incite  them  not  to  grow  weary  in 
well-doing. 

But  there  is  another  element  essential 
to  success — one  which  in  ordinary  insti- 
tutions of  this  class  b  generally  supplied 
in  amount  proportionate  to  their  Row- 
ing wants,  out  which  in  this  Association 
is  dependent  upon  sources  not  manage- 
able by  rule  to  an  eoual  extent.  We 
allude  to  Punds.  Without  these,  the 
success  that  our  hearts  desire  cannot  be 
had  :  our  excellent  object  must  remain 
nnaccomplished,  our  approved  menus 
must  lie  useless,  and  our  beloved  bre- 
thren continue  unrelieved  and  unblessed 


by  the  instrumentality  specially  insti- 
tuted for  their  benefit. 

THE  REGULAR  FUKD8  INSUFFICIENT. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  bre- 
thren that  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
the  Association  are  more  numerous  than, 
according  to  the- best  and  most  careful 
calculations,  are  capable  of  being  ef- 
fected with  the  funds  placed  by  rule  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  be  • 
desirable  to  sustain  its  usefulness  to  its  • 
present  bounds,  that  there  should  be 
large  accessions  of  funds  from  other 
sources  than  the  stated  sulMoriptions  . 
and  entrance-fees  of  the  benefit  mem- 
bers. At  present  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  number  of  members  are  honorary^ 
subscribing  one  guinea  and  upwards  an-  ' 
nually.  The  amount  thus  raised,  added 
to  other  free  contributions  and  collec- 
tions, made  last  year  the  noble  sum  of 
£869  4s.  lOd.  This,  however,  littie 
more  than  covered  the  payments  to  the 
superannuated  members,  who,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight,  were  upon  the- 
books  during  the  year.  Tet  the  calcu- 
lation of  competent  arithmeticians  shows 
that  the  free  contributions  to  this  Asso- 
ciation, to  maintain  it  in  working  order,, 
ought  to  equal  the  whole  of  the  disburse- 
ments except  those  made  to  the  sick, 
and  for  contingent  expenses.  This  leaves 
the  large  sum  required  to  meet  tho 
claims  for  funeraU  totally  unprorided 
for  on  any  satisfactory  basis. 

WOBKINO  nEriCIBNCT. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex- 
penses of  funerals  and  the  annuities  of 
superannuated  members  will  continue  to 
equal  those  paid  last  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  amount  of  free  annual  contribu- 
tions required  to  keep  up  the  efficiency 
of  the  association  is  nearly  Twelve 
HuNBEBD  Pounds  ;  \it. : — Annuities, 
£839  7s.  2d. ;  Funerals,  £318 :  total, 
£1,157  7s.  2d.  This  seems  to  make  it 
tolerably  clear  that  the  income  ought  to 
be  permanently  increased  immediately 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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We  have  not  made  this  statement  in  a 
desponding  8{urit :  indeed  we  are  yerjr 
far  from  oheruhing  such  a  disposition^ 
nor  can  we,  so  long  as  we  hare  iaith  in 
Ood,  and  confidenee  in .  the  glowing 
Christian  love  and  charity  which  per- 
vade the  ranks  of  our  local  brethren  and 
their  sympathising  friends.  We  believe 
we  have  only  to  make  known  in  this  plain 
and  intelligible  way  the  actual  nscture  ef 
the  emergency,  to  eneore  the  instant 
adoption  of  measures  in  the  various 
branches  to  meet  it  with  vigour  and 
success. 

IKCBBASE  OF  THE  BUBDEK8. 

The  Association  and  its  work  have 
alike  grown  wonderfully  since  its  estab- 
lishment. The  first  year  1,200  members 
were  enrolled  :  at  the  but  aggre^te 
meeting  the  number  was  2,940.  The 
fiist  year  the  income  was  £1^  9s.  4d.t 
last  year  it  ww  i^2,488  lOs.  6d.  Last 
year  also  the  number  of  siek  members 
applying  for  assistance  was  nuther  iMre ' 
than  four  times  the  number  d«riiig  the 
first  year  that  relief  was  admniktered; 
and  the  number  of  aged  annuitants  was 
also  tnpM,  and  the  deaths  quitUmpUd. 
Thus  ^e  burdens  have  increased  greatly, 
and  there  has  not  been  a  proportionate 
au^entation  of  incomeand  ofmembers. 
It  IS  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  now 
the  Association  begins  to  grapple  fairly 
with  the  great  work  it  has  undertaken, 
the  treasurer  shoold  be  reported  at  the 
Uite  conunittee  meetings  as  considerably  ^ 
In  advance.  But  it  b  in 'the  powei*  of 
the  Association  to  say  whether  this  state 
of  things  shall  be  permitted  to  continue, 
and  with  this  conviction  on  our  minds  we 
beg  the  consideration  of  the  brethren 
while  we  suggest  a  few 

METHODS  or  BELIEF. 

The  time  for  Christmas'and  New  Year 
festivities  is  at  hand,  and  there  are  few 
branches  of  the  Association  that  could 
not,  by  bestirring  themselves,  between 
the  Ist  of  December  and  the  31st  of 
January,  obtain  the  means  to  hold  anni- 
versary or  tea  meetings  in  aid  of  the 
funds.  These,  judicioudy  conducted  and 
prudently  managed,  would  effect  two 
good  objectn-^  increase  the  revenue, 
and  extend  the  popularity  of  the  in- 
stitution :  and  if  each  branch  by  this 
means  succeeded  in  obtaining  only 
forty  shillings  more  than  was  raised 
last  year,  the  whole  emergency  for 
the  present  year  would  be  fully  met. 
It  would  give  us  sincere  pleasure  to 
learn  that  the  branch  secretaries  are 
universally  determined  to  aot  on  this 
plan.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
brethren  of  Bnrmingham  are  about  to 


make  collections  throughout  their  whole 
district  We  hope  their  ezimple  wiU  be 
followed  in  many  other  districts. 

But  where  this  is  impncticable,  there 
are  other  modes  of  inflecting  the  same' 
end  which  may  bb  acted  upon  by  sirtgte 
membetB  as  well  as  by  branches.  Sub- 
scription cards  are  Issued  by'  the  Com- 
mittee, and  may  be  obtained  through  the 
branch  seeretanes  from  Mr.  Creiswell,the' 
general  secretary,  and  mifcfat  be  advaa^ 
tageously  used  by  both  male  and  fittnale 
friends  of  the  local  preachers  who  may 
not  themselves  be  able  to  give  large 
subscriptions  to  the  Association.  This 
practice  has  already  essentially  served  its 
interests,  and  it  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended^^so  ikr  indeed  aa  to  make  up  in 
many  localitietr  for  the  impracticitbili^  of 
holding  public  meetings.  Worthy  ex- 
ample of  success  in  this  way  is  furnished 
in  the  letter  of  brother  John  Brabner,  ai 
page  397  in  the  October  Magazine. 

A  BIMPI^B  RUIiB. 

An  excellent  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
the  branches  is,  to  aitn  at  fairing  hf 
means  of  honorary  members  and  eon- 
tributors,  donations,  ccilecting  'eards, 
sermons,  anniveivaries,  and  tea  mttetings, 
aH  much,  at  least,  as  ia  neeesi^ary  to  make  - 
up,  with  the  subscriptions  of  the  benefit 
members,  a  sum  equal  to  one  guinea 
from  each  member  of  the  branch.  We ' 
would  especially  request  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  branch  secretaries  to  this 
very  simple  but  efficient  rule,--one  that ' 
would  make  the  Association  equal  to 
every  emergency,  and  able  to  cope  with 
every  casuuty  to  which  sudi  an  institu- 
tion is  ordinarily  liable. 

ANOTHSB    THOUOHT. 

There  is  another  thought  which  we 
feel  impelled  to  express,  and  it  is  one* 
that   concerns    the  aged  brethren  who' 
have  found  in  this  Association  a  solace 
for  their  declining  days,  a  comfort  in 
their  old  age,  a  support  in  the  time  of 
privation  and  feebleness.     It  concerns 
also,  in  no  small  degree,  the  branches  and 
circuits  to  which  they  belong.     The  first 
objects   of   the    Association    are   un- 
doubtedly to  provide  funds  for  sickness 
and  for  funerals.    Our  souls  rejoice  that 
its  managers  have  had  the  courage  to 
add  to  this  the  provision  of  superaonna- 
tion  allowances  for  aged  and  afflicted^ 
that  is,  worn  out— local  preachers ;  and 
that  we  have  now  ninety-one  aged  fathers 
in  oar  Israel  who  are  receiving  weekly 
•annuities  from  the  institution.    Each  of 
these  has  cried  to  the  Committee,  '*  Have 
pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye 
my  friends;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath 
touched  me;"  and  the  Committee  have 
listened  and  pondered  his  case  with  deep 
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^Qcern;  wad,  ezereising  faith  in  God, 
ated  putting^  on  bdwels  of  compassion  to-' 
wards  their  brother,  hare  received  him 
and  ministered  to  bis  necessities.  Each 
annuitant  also  came  urgently' recom-' 
mended  by  the  branch  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  Committee  mar  fairly 
consider  that  upon  the  brancnes  and 
circuits  to  which  their  annuitants  belong' 
th^y  haye  special  claims  for  exertion  in 
the  common  cause.  Why'  should  not 
siteh  branches  make  an  effort  to  contri- 
bute something  extta  to  the  Association 
every  j^at  during  the  time  that  they 
h^ve  annuitants  receiving  its  bounty? 
If  this  Were  done  only  as  an  acinowledg- 
ment,  it  would  be  a  Christian,  a  con- 
siderate, a  graceful  '  act;  and  tend  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  kindliest 
feelings  between  the  distant  parts  of  the 
Association.  If,  for  each  annuitant  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee,  the  benevolent 
brethren  of  the  locality  of  his  residence 
would  undertake  to  collect  for  the  Asso- 
ciation about  one-third  the  amount  an- 
ntially  that  would  be  paid  by  it  to  their 
aged  and  disabled  or  afflicted  brother, 
the  Committee  would  be  relieved  from 
anxiety,  and  the  Association  could  sustain 
the  bturden  without  difficulty.  This 
thought  we  respectfully  commend  to' 
those  of  our  dear  brethren  whom  it  may, 
concern. 

CiJI  CUB  JOnXJJTTAXTB  HSLP  ? 

And  why  should  not  some  of  our  ven- 
erable annuitants  themselves  seize  the 
glory  of  aiding  in  this  blessed  work? 
Some  of  them  are  not  so  wholly  laid 
aside  as  to  be  incapable  of  walking  to  the 
houses  or  offices  of  Christian  brethren, 
who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  aid  in  a 

T[  cause  when  it  is  placed  before  them, 
th  a  subscription  card  in  hand  (always 
to  be  obtained  of  the  branch  .secretary)^ 
an  instance  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution  in  his  own  person,  and  a 
powerful  incentive  in  his  own  grateful 
heart  to  plead  earnestly  and  hopefully 
for  the  sick,  the  dying,  the  helpless  aged, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  dead, 
among  his  bretKren  in  the  gospel  min- 
istry, he  could  not  fail  to  succeed,  and  so 
be  thus  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  those  who  strengthen  and  cheer 
him  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day.  Our 
aged  brethren  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
receive  this  snggestion  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given.  It  has  occurred  to 
our  minds  in  connection  with  the  case  of 
brother  John  Brabuer,  and  to  his  letter 
we  again  refer  as  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample. 

BXTBN8I0V. 

But  there  is  still  another  method  by 
which  the  Association  may  be  greatly 


aerved,  and  that  is  to  increase  the 
number  both  of.  benefit  and  honorary 
members.  To  do  this  is  to  extend  both 
tbe  usefulness  of  the  Institution,  audits., 
permanent  income.  We  have  recently 
been  looking  at  the  statistics  of  the  As« 
sbciation,  withi,  a  view  to  it^  wider  ex- 
pansion, and  the  spread  of  useful  in- 
formation respecting;  its  position  and 
capabilities.  As  the  next  aggregate 
meeting  is  proposed  t6l>e  held  In  Shef- 
field, we  select^  that  branch  and  the 
surrounding  district  in  which  to  com- 
mence our  examination. 

BBANCEIB8  IK  THE  SHBFFXBLD  DIBTRIQT. 

There  are  eleven  circuits  in  the  Shef-^ 
fl^ld  district,  only  two  of  which,  are  with- 
out branches  of  the  Mntual-Aid  Associ- 
ation. In  this  respect,  as  well  as  some 
others,  it  affords  an  excellent  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  energy, 
liberality,  and  public  spirit  which  have 
been  exercised  in  the  cause  of  their  sick 
and  aged  brethren  are  worthy  of  especial 
remembrance.  The  drcnita  that  haye 
not  yet  formed  branches  are  Bradwell 
and  Worksop,  containing  sixty-one  local 
preachers. 

In  the  whole  district  there  are  570 
local  preachers  belonging  th^  Conference 
and  Reform  Societies.  Of  these,  184,  or 
barely  one-third,  have  joined  the  As- 
sociation, and  there  are  forty-seven 
honorary  members  in  the  district,  making 
a  total  number  of  231  membeis  in  that 
large  district,  being  an  increase  of  only 
sixty-one  since  the  formation  of  the 
several  branches. 

Kow,  where  so  much  has  been  done, 
is  it  not  possible  to  do  much  more  ?  The 
friends  have  a  large  and  wide  field  for 
labour,  and  by  going  zealously  to  work, 
mieht,  without  doubt,  accomplish  much 
berore  the  aggregate  meeting  in  June. 
In  order  to  afford  them  an  insight  into 
their  condition  and  progress,  we  give  a 
few  particulars  respecting  two  of  the 
branches,  without  mentioning  which  :— 

LOCAL  PARTlCULASa. 

1.  *"rhe7  formwl  their  bruich  In  1860,  aad 
hare  ainc«  added  13  members :  but  their  loiMs  by 
deaths,  remorals,  &c.,  leare  tneir  j>rMffn/  number 
MWf*  Uit  than  tchen  it  weuformmi.  Their  number 
of  honorary  members  has  Increased,  howoTer, 
several  being  ladies.  They  sustain  their  branch 
well  by  means  of  contributions,  tea-meetings, 
chapel  collections,  tee.,  and  send  a  considerable 
sum  yearly  to  the  general  fbnd.*' 

2.  **Thls  branch  was  formed  in  1860.  Nine 
members  have  been  since  added,  but  in  con- 
•e<)uence  of  deaths  and  removals,  their  number 
remains  the  tame  ae  at  its  formation.  For  some 
time  they  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  (imds,  itnd 
do  not  sustain  their  branch  so  well  as  they  did, 
having  no  regular  anniversary,  and  few  col- 
lections." 

We  have  similar  particulars  of  all  the 
branches  before  us,  but  these  are  suffi- 
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cient  to  show  the  variable  experience  of 
contiguous  branches,  and  the  value  of  the 
connexional  principle,  where  the  stronir 
help  the  weak.  ® 

Some  of  tbe  other  branches,  our  notes 
inform  us,  press  heavilj  on  the  funds ; 
while,  for  want  of  anniversaries  and 
meetings,  thej  fail  to  raise  supplies  so 
amply  as  at  first. 

ADOmoirAL  SBKARK8. 

Much  as  we  have  said,  there  remain 
many  topics  that  seem  to  require  notice, 
but  we  must  close  our  present  paper  with 
a  few  facts  and  letters. 

If  we  need  encouragement  to  fulfil  the 
important  and  blessed  duties  we  have 
taken  upon  ourselves,  we  meet  with  it  in 
vanous  forms.  The  command  of  Christ 
should  be  enough,  and  his  bUssing  upon 
the  mereifid  is  more  than  enough.  The 
gratitude  of  God's  saints,  however,  is  an 
additional  incitement.  Every  one  who 
has  given  subscriptions  to  the  Associa- 
tion, must  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in 
reading  the  following 

I-MTBE  OF  THANKS. 

"Tiverton,  Oct.  8,  1855. 
"My  Dear  Brother  Creswell,— I  once 
more  take  an  opportunity  to  write  to  vou, 
wishing  you  and  all  my  kind  bret&ren 
and  benefactors  grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 
from  God  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst;  prayinc  that  ye  all  may  obtain 
mercy  m  that  day:  for  my  soul  as  well 
as  my  body  has  been  oft  refreshed  through 
vour  love  of  the  poor  and  afflicted 
brethren;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  with 
confidence  adopt  the  language  of  the 
poet,  and  say— 

*  Jfy  ■5'2»  0»w>n»h  my  Radeeaei's  care. 
Saredfiwm  the  second  death  I  feel: 
Mine  eyes  finom  tears  of  dark  despair. 
My  feet  f^om  fUllng  Into  bell. 
Wherefore,  to  him  my  feet  shall  nm— 
Mine  eyei  on  hU  perfections  ease  : 
My  lonl  ahall  live  for  God  alone, 
And  all  within  me  shont  his  praise.' 

My^sight  is  getting  very  bad ;  I  can 
hardly  see  to  write,  and  I  am  very  feeble 
and  weak,  though  I  still  take  a  few  ap- 
pointments on  the  phin.  My  kind  love 
xo  aU  the  brethren.  I  remain,  dear 
Brother  Creswell,  yours  truly,  E.  A." 

To  this  it  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure 
to  add,  and  place  on  record,  a  fact  that 
has  just  come  to  our  knowledge.  One  of 
our  aged  brethren,  who  was  received  as 
an  annuitant  last  June,  and  has  therefore 
onljr  been  in  receipt  of  the  Association's 
aid  in  that  capacity  for  one  quarter,  has 
already  entered  upon  his  collecting  card 
the  noble  sum  of  four  pounds,  obtained  by 
his  own  efforts — more  than  sufficient  to 
reimburse  the  Committee  what  has  been 
paid  to  him  as  superannuation  allowance. 


A  fact  like  this  is  worth  many  pages  of 
argument.  We  hope  it  will  be  permitted 
to  operate  far  and  wide  in  producing  simi- 
lar fraits. 

TWO  8FBGIAL   CASKS. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
two  cases,  however,  of  a  remarkably 
special  class.  They  are  instances  of 
brethren  who  have  been  received  on  our 
superannuation  list  during  the  present 
year,  and  are  both  of  them  the  only 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  cir- 
cuits to  which  they  belong.  They  are 
both  also  members  of  the  same  branch, 
one  of  four  years,  and  the  other  of  three 
years*  standing.  In  each  of  their  re- 
spective circuits  there  are  about  twenty 
local  preachers,  but  we  believe  the 
Association  has  never  received  a  single 
subscription  from  either,  except  the 
usual  subscriptions  of  these  solitary 
benefit  members,  and  now  annuitants. 
The  brethren  referred  to  have  become 
members  under  that  rule  which  receives 
individuals  from  circuits  where  no 
branches  exist,  by  their  joining  the  branch 
of  a  contiguous  circuit. 

The  Association  glories  in  doing  good, 
even  where  it  receives  no  return;  but 
our  readers  will  be  ready  to  say  that 
there  are  in  this  case  some  features  of 
peculiar  hardship  inflicted  upon  a  bene- 
volent cause.  Why,  it  might  be  asked, 
should  an  association  of  comparative 
strangers  charge  themselves  with  the 
support  of  these  worn-out  labourers  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  while  the  brethren 
and  companions  before  whom  they  go  in 
and  out,  with  whom  they  take  counsel, 
and  to  whom  thev  minister  in  holy 
things,  coollv  stand  by,  and  practicaUy 
sav,  "Be  thou  warmed,  and  be  thou 
fed,"  but  themselves  lift  not  a  finger  to 
relieve  their  necessities,  or  to  support 
the  noble  institution  which  thus  dispenses 
blessings  at  their  very  doors,  unasked, 
unsought,  unthanked  by  them  ?  Why 
should  the  Association,  indeed,  do  this, 
but  for  the  love  of  Christ  which  oon- 
straineth,  and  the  love  of  the  brethren 
that  draweth  out  the  soul  of  the  true 
believer  in  acts  of  charity  and  brotherly 
kindness,  for  the  gospel's  sake.  Our 
fellow-labourers  in  the  circuits  referred 
to  may  rest  assured  it  will  cost  the  Asso- 
ciation the  deepest  grief  if  a  reduction  of 
the  superannuation  allowance  should  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  want  of  ade- 
quate funds.  Will  they  now  do  what 
they  can  to  hinder  the  adoption  of  a 
course  that  would  cause  so  much  regret  f 
The  mention  of  persons  and  places  is 
purposely  avoided  in  penning  these  re- 
marks ;  but  we  trust  the  present  occasion 
will  be  deemed  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
enter  upon  a  new  career  in  all  places  Chat 
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are  in  the  remotest  degree  afiected  by 
anything  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  say. 

OHSBBIKQ  LBTTBR8. 

Bat  we  tarn  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
more  gratifying  theme.  Here  is  a  letter 
that  warms  our  hearts,  and  gives  an  in- 
sight into  the  sort  of  affectionate  con- 
sideration ''the  needy  and  sufferine 
servants  of  God"  are  receiving  and 
shoald  receive  from  men  of  their  own 
class:— 

<' Cornwall,  Oct.  18th,  1855. 

•*  My  Dear  Brother, — Enclosed  I  send 
yon  the  sum  of  one  pound  as  a  token  of 
my  unabated  affection  and  interest  for 
the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  felt  deeply  interested  in 
its  welfare  from  its  commencement,  and 
when  I  see  and  read  of  the  many  bless- 
ings conferred  on  the  needy  and  suffering 
servants  of  God  by  its  instrumentality,  I 
feel  resolved  to  do  something  to  forward 
the  support  of  so  noble  and  God-like  an 
institution.  The  giver  onlv  ioants  the 
abUity,  not  the  wiU,  to  muUiply  U  hy  fifty ^ 
having  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  "T." 

We  must  close  with  the  following, 
heartily  commending  to  imitation  the 
worthy  act  of  our  honest  leader  of  cobbles, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  closing 
reflection  of  the  writer  : — 

« Mansfield,  Oct.  17th,  1866. 
Dkab  Bbotheb, — Herewith  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  the  quarterly 
sutement,  balanced  by  P.  O.  O.    Be- 
sides the  subscriptions  of  the  members, 
£2  149.,  1  have  what  I  think  you  will 
consider    a  very    handsome    donation. 
Brother  W.  Millns,  of  Mansfield  Wood- 
house,  who  for  many  years  has  opened 
his  house  for  preaching  at  Chipstone, 
now  keeping  a  mule  and  an  ass,  has 
given  a  load  of  cobbles,  value  10s.  6d., 
kss  toll-bars.  Is.   This  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  what  love  can  do.    Very  few 
of  those  who  are  in  better  circumstances 
are  aware  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
local  preacher,  not  only  in  the  time  that 
he  leaves  his  family  on  the  Lord*s  day  to 
the  care  of  his  already  overworked  wife, 
but  in  the  abstraction  of  his  thoughts 
from  his  family  duties  during  the  six 
days  that  he  is  at  home  with  them,  and 
*    in  the  weariness  he  endures  on  the  Mon- 
day, after  travelling  8, 10,  12, 14,  or  16 
miles.    When  I  was  young  1  had  a  situa- 
tion offered  me  of  j£l  per  week,  and  3d. 
per  mile  for  travelling  expenses;  now, 
supposing  a  local  preacher  to  travel  10 
mues  on  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  that 
would  be  620  miles,  which,  at  3d.  per 
mUe,  would  amount    to    £6    10s.   per 

ifc  local  preacher's  annual  con- 


tribution  to  the  spread  of  truth  and  reli- 
gion. It  would  be  difficult  to  put  an  es- 
timate on  the  value  of  his  sermons.  Paid 
sermons  cost  at  least  in  the  poorest  cir- 
cuits 10s.  each.  If  he  preached  only 
62  sermons  in  the  year,  at  this  rate  they 
would  amount  to  £26.  Certainly  if  men 
are  to  be  treated  with  consideration  ac- 
cording to  the  contributions  they  make, 
local  preachers  should  not  be  without 
the  consideration  due  even  on  this 
ground  from  their  brethren  and  the  so- 
cieties at  large. 

**  Yours  truly, 

"  Wm.  Plumb.- 

Perhaps  another  month  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the  trea- 
surer is  no  longer  in  advance,  and  that  a 
probability  will  then  exist  of  our  aged 
supernumeraries  continuing  to  receive 
the  full  allowance  permitted  by  rule ;  for 
the  question  assumes  that  simple  shape— 
Are  we  to  augmeiU  our  ineome,  or  shatt 
the  pavments  to  our  annuitants  be  re- 
duced .'— r 


-[Eb.] 


MBBTINOS  07  THB    GOMMmBB. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  was  held  at  Brother 
Cresweirs,  on  the  26th  Sept.,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  conduct  and  publication  of  the 
Magazine  for  next  year.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  several  letters  were  read  from  others 
who  were  unavoidably  absent. 

Estimates  for  paper,  printing,  &c.,  were 
duly  considered,  and  determined  on ; — 
various  other  matters  of  detail  occupied 
attention,  and  eventually  the  remaining 
subjects  under  discussion  were  adjourned 
to  the  next  monthly  meeting. 

That,  the  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  was  held  at  Brother  Arter's, 
Hammersmith,  on  the  8th  October.  The 
~[  business  transacted  was  as  fol- 


Ist.  The  reappointment  of  the  present 
editor  for  next  year,  together  with  some 
details  as  to  advertising  and  literary 
matters ; 

2.  Consideration  of  letters  received 
from  various  branches  on  ordinary  busi- 
ness; 

3.  Applications  for  superannuation 
allowance. 

This  branch  of  our  operations  becomes 
more  expensive  month  after  month.  At 
present  the  Committee  act  in  faith, 
trusting  to  receive  from  the  thousands 
of  our  Israel,  all  that  is  required  for 
these  aged  and  needy  brethren.  If  that 
faith  should  be  so  sorely  tried  as  to  fail 
in  the  hour  of  need,  one  of  two  courses 
must  be  adopted,  either  no  additional 
claimants  can  be  received,  or  the  sums 
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allowed  weeklj  must  be  redaced  in  alt 
cHAes.  The  brethren  who  take  part  in 
onr  pubb'c  meetingii,  or  who  make  col- 
lections in  our  chapels,  will  do  well  to 
bring  the  case  of  the  superannuated  pro- 
mineutly  before  the  audiences.  Surelj, 
if  the  chord  of  Christian  sympathy  be 
touched,  there  will  be  a  most  cheering 
response. 

The  ne^t  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Brother  Chipchase's,  8,  Bedford  Place, 
Commercial  Road. 

Thomas  Chambeblaut,  Hon.  Sec 

DIED. 

•*  TheM  aU  died  In  talthr—ffebrewi  xi.  13. 

September  12,  1855.  John  Marshall,  of 
tTalsall,  aged  73.  Claim  £4.  His  end  was 
peace  He  had  been  on  the  funds  186 
weeks. 

September  24,  1855.  John  Andrew,  of 
Houghton,  in  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  Cir- 
cuit, aged  62.  Claim  £S,  He  had  a  well- 
grounded  hope,  through  grace,  that  bloomed 
with  immortality,  founded  on  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  He  had  been  on  the  funds 
7  weeks. 

.  October  5,  1855.  William  Wallis,  of 
Weymouth  Circuit,  aged  62.  Claim  £8. 
&is  end  was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the 
funds  4  weeks. 


DoxATioKs,  Honorary  Subscriptions, 
btc,  recmvbd  bt  thb  treasurer,  to 
October  18, 1855:— 

hm.  Bononuy  Memlwr.   ho.  Honomy  Cootrlbutor. 

Mr.  Lovely,  hm.,  for  1854-5,  £.  s.  d. 
Chelsea  Circuit  .....        220 

Mr.  Ilichard,  hm.,  ^xeter.    ..110 

Collected  by  Br.  Pritchard,  Mon- 
mouth Circuit 2  11    0 

Mr.  John  Parmley,  hm^  Stan- 
hope, in  Weardale,  Barnard 
Castle  Chxult 10    0 

Mr.  H.  Collier,  hm.,  quarterly, 
Newport  (Mon.)  Circuit  ...    0    5    8 

Mr.  B.  Argyle,  hm.,  Lincoln, 
£1  148. ;  *Mr.  T.  KichoUon, 
hm.,  do.,   £1 2  14    0 

Mr.  Jos.    Lofthouse,    donation, 
Tadcaster  Circuit,  28.  6d. ;  Mr. 
Michael     Simpson,    donation, 
.  2s.  6d.,  do 0    5    0 

Mr.  J.  Haiper,  donation,  Ebly, 
Stroud,  Gloucester  Circuit  ..026 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  donation,  Leeds    0    2    6 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting,  at 
Bewdlev,  Stourport  Circuit     .026 

Mr.  A.  Giles,  donation,  do.    .    .    0    2    6 

Mr.  Urth  Barber,  hm.,  Holm- 
firth 110 

G.    W.    Harrison,     Esq.,    hm., 
Wakefield,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  G.  W.    . 
Harrison,    hm.,  do.,  £i    Is.; 
John  Gregory,  Esq.,  donation, 
lOs. :  a  Friend,  donation.  Is.   .    2  13    0 

J.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.  hm.,  Birm- 
ingham,   £1    Is.;      Edmmid 


Heeley,  Esq.  hm.,  do.  £1  Is.    £.  s.  d. 
Mrs.     Betts,     donation,     58.; 
Mrs.  Allen,  Gloucester,  dona- 
tion, 138. ;  a  Friend,  do.,  Is.    .    3    1    0 
Mr.    underwood,     hm.,    North- 
ampton, donation,   £1;     from 
-  the  Northanipton  Branch,  £1  .200 
Samuel  W.  Chettle,    Esq.,  As- 
»   tockton  Abbey,  Nottin^m    .110 
Mr.  Jno.  Ignett,  hm.,  Kuncom, 
£1;  Mr.  Wm.  Hazlehurst,  he., 
do.,  10s. ;  Mr.  Jno.  Hazlehurst, 
he,    10s.;    Mr.  Thos.  Hazle- 
hurst, he.,  10s.;   Mr.  Charles 
Hazlehurst,  he.,  10s.;  Mr.  J. 
I-owe,   he,  10s.;    Mr.  T.    C 
Stelfox,  donation,  5s. ;  Mr.  W. 
Dutton,  donation,  5s.    ....    4    0    0 
Colle<jtedbyMiss  M.  A.  Flatman, 
Downham,    lis.  2d.;     do.  at 
Harvest   Home  Tea  Meeting, 

Downham,  £1  Is. 1  12    2 

Brother  W.  MiUns,  of  Mansfield 
Woodhonse,  one  load  of  cobbles 
(small  coals),  10s.  6d.,  less  toll 
bar,  Is. 0    9    6 

•  Note,— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  m  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasurer 
from  the  various  Circuits. 


REMirrAVCEs  bbgeivbd  bt  the  Trba- 
suRER   to   October    18,    1855:  —  Hind- 
street,  M  12s.  9d.;    Swaffham,  £2  14s.; 
Doncsster,  £1  6s.  6d*;   Chelsea,  £5  14b.; 
Longtpn,  £1 17s. ;  Wellingbarough*  £4  Is..; 
Exeter,  £3   9s.   6d. ;.   Leighton  Buaaaid, 
£3  6s. ;  Loughborough,  £1 16s. ;  High  Wy- 
combe, 6s. ;  Addin^am,  £1 16s. ;  Lancaa- 
ter,£4 13s. ;  Ashton-under-Lype,  £2 11a.  6d.; 
Chesterfield,  £2  178. ;  Penzance  and  Mara- 
zion,  £6  68. ;  Barnard  Castle,  £2  78. ;  Wor-  ' 
oester,  £1  Is. ;  Newport  (Mon.),  £1 15s.  8d. ; 
Frome,  £2 12s. ;  Easingwold,  £1  4s. ;    Lin- 
cohi,  £4  6s. ;  Tadcaster,  £2  16a  2d. ;  Leed^ 
£2  10a  6d. ;.  Kingston,  £1  8s.;    Stroud, 
Al  12a  6d. ;  Kingswood,  £2 12s. ;  Oldham, 
£1  Is. ;  Cheadle,  9s. ;  Southwark  and  Lam- 
beth, £2  12s.  6d. ;  Halifax,  £1  4s. ;  Stonr- 
Eort,  £2  178. 6d. ;  Holmfirth,  £2  lis. ;  Wel- 
ngton  (Salop),  £2 19s. ;  Rochester,  i&2  2s. 
Bath,  £i  98. ;    Wolverhampton,  £2  158. 
Wakefield,    £4    158.:      Camborne,     12s. 
Andover,  £1  16s.;    Monmouth,  £4  ISs. 
Leicester,  £3  lis. ;   Towcester,  A2  19s.  6d. , 
Ipswich,  £3  14s.;   Dursley,  £1  78. ;  North- 
ampton, £8  Is. ;    Snaith,  £1 16s. ;  Thame, 
£1    7a;     Buxton.    15s.;      Peterborougfa, 
£1 16s.;  Holywell,  £1  18s. 


The  following  names  were  omitted  last 
month  in  the  list  of  honorary  members : — 
Barber,  Frith,  Holmflrth  Circuit 
Broad,  Geoige,  senr.,  Southwark  Circvit 
Broad,  Stephen  do. 

Cprdery,  Mrs.  Francis,  do. 

Morren,  William,  do. 
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d^ssajs,  Striptm  |IIttstralks,  ^t. 

METHODISM.— No.  IV. 

**  What  was  the  rise  of  Methodism,  so  called? 

'*  In  1720  my  brother  and  I  read  the  Bible;  saw  inward  and  oatward  holineig 
therein:  followed  after  it,  and  incited  others  so  to  do.  In  1737  we  saw, '  This  hoHmest 
comes  by  faith.'  In  1738  we  saw,  <  We  most  be  justified  before  we  are  sanctified.* 
Bat  still  hoUneBi  was  our  point,  inward  and  outward  holineat.  God  then  thrust  us 
owl,  utterly  against  our  will,  to  raise  a  kofy  people.^*— Jobm  Wbslbt  (1765). 

Wfiooncladed  our  last  paper  on  '^Methodism"  wilh  the  promise 
to  take  up  next  the  subject  of  the  real  home  ivark  of  the  Connexion. 

That  work  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  in  the  brief  extract  we  have 
written  above :  an  extract  which  gives^  in  fewer  words  and  briefer  terms 
than  it  wonld  be  possible  for  us  to  exemplify,  an  admirable  epitome  of  the 
rise  of  Methodism  and  the  great  and  sacred  work  its  founder  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Not  that  he  entered  upon  his  mission  with  a  matured  plan, 
and  with  his  object  well  and  thoroughly  defined ;  but  rather  that,  against 
his  will,  he  was  compelled  by  the  providence  of  God  to  go  by  a  way  that 
he  knew  not,  and  was  led  as  one  having  eyes  but  seeing  not  the  end  of 
his  own  acta.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  he 
could  with  the  utmost  confidence  declare  what  was  the  purpose  of  God  in 
thus  dealing  with  him  and  his  colleagues : — '^  God  thrust  us  out,  utterly 
against  our  will,  to  raise  a  holy  people." 

This  deliverance  demands  the  most  respectful  attention.  We  have 
heard  in  these  days  of  '^  sacred  deposits  *'  which  have  been  ingeniously 
supposed  to.be  handed  down  from  Mr.  Wesley  through  his  immediate 
coadjutors  and  successors  to  the  ministers  of  the  present  generation ;  and 
though  these  have  had  respect  only  to  the  conventional  position  and 
dignity  of  the  class,  yet  it  has  been  deemed  of  vital  importance  that  the 
interests  created  by  the  existence  of  such  '^  sacred  deposits  "  should  never 
be  betrayed.  Here,  however,  is  a  legacy  left  to  the  Connexion  by  its 
great  founder  far  more  distinctively  and  directly  traceable  to  him  than 
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any  figment  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  or  order,  contention  about  which 
has  afflicted  the  body  in  recent  times.  For  few  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  deny  that  that  which  was  the  work  of  John  Wesley — ^providentially 
imposed  upon  him,  humbly  aooepted,  and  deliberatively  pursued  through 
his  long  life — ^is  at  this  moment,  or  au^ht  to  be^  the  work  of  the  Con- 
nexion :  one  which  it  would  be  treason  to  his  memory,  and  a  lasting  dis- 
grace upon  the  Connexion,  to  forsake. 

This  work, "  to  raise  a  holy  people/'  was  diligently,  sedulously  pue- 
sued  by  Mr.  Wesley,  from  the  day  of  his  conversion  to  the  day  of  hia 
death.  Every  expedient  that  during  that  long  period  he  found  it  prudent 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  consolidating,  and  perpetuating 
that  work,  he  deemed  to  be  subordinate  to  the  work  itself,  and,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  of  no  account  whatever.  Hence  when  those  various 
expedients  became  so  numerous  and  so  compacted  together  as  to  take 
systemic  shape,  and  possessed  in  the  view  of  the  public  just  such  goodly 
and  tangible  proportions  as  rendered  its  recognition  of  "  Methodism  "  easy 
as  an  existent  fact ;  when  Mr.  Wesley  himself  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  superstructure  by  the  execution  of  the  Poll  Deed ;  so  thoroughly 
subordinate  did  he  reckon  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Connexiqnal 
machinery — its  whole  arrangements,  in  fact — that  in  his  explanation  and 
defence  of  that  measure  he  penned  these  memorable  words : — ''  In  all  the 
pains  I  have  taken  about  this  absolutely  necessary  deed,  I  have  been 
labouring  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  whole  body  of  Methodists,  in  order 
to  fix  them  upcft  such  a  foundation  as  is  likely  to  stand  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure :  that  is,  if  thby  oontinus  to  walk  by  faith,  and  tm 
SHOW  FORTH  THBiR  FAITH  BY  THBiR  WORKS:  ctkermse, I prc^  Ood  to 
root  out  the  memorial  of  them  from  the  earth" 

By  this  remarkable  declaration  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  objects 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ^'  absolutely  necessary"  Poll  Deed 
were,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Wesley,  of  no  moment  whatever  in  com* 
parison  of  that  holiness  which  it  was  his  especial  mission  to  spread  through 
the  land. 

We  infer  also  that  if  such  was  bis  estimate  of  that  which  may  with 
justice  be  termed  his  crowning  act  of  organisation,  there  was  no  other 
portion  or  branch  of  his  connexional  system  that  would  have  received 
higher  consideration  at  his  hands. 

We  may  also  justly  infer  that  if  in  the  course  of  his  efforta  to  rmae  a 
holy  people^  he  had  found  insuperable  obstacles  presented  by  the  very 
expedients  he  had  judged  it  prudent  to  adopt,  he  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  forsake  them  for  others  more  adapted  to  his  great  end.  We  have 
studied  the  character  and  moral  developments  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mmd  to 
little  purpose,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  imitate  him  in  this  peculiarly  dia^ 
tinguishing  featuro*^one  so  eminoitly  powerful,  through  the  graoe  of  God 
given  unto  him,  as  to  fit  him  for  the  highest  sacrifices  in  this  respeot 
''  John,''  said  his  shrewd,  observant,  pious  mother,  when  he  hastened  to 
London  to  stop  the  preaching  of  Thoinae  Maxfield, — '<  take  care  what  you 
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fdo  with  tespect  to  that  youDig  maoy  for  he  is  as  vurelj  called  of  God  to 
preach  as  you  are.''  So  hM  a  challenge  put  bis  ^^  oautioned  soul "  on 
guard :  he  did  **  take  care/' — ^inquired,  heard  for  himself|  and  giving  to 
the  four  winds  his  scraplesi  his  prejudices^  and  his  high  ohuroh  prinoipke, 
he  saidy  **  It  is  the  Lonl :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  Hence 
we  do  not  donbt  that  had  our  venerable  founder  diacovered  that  these 
institations  he  himself  had  established  were  hindranees  instead  of  hdps  in 
bis  holy  work,  his  own  hand  would  have  been  the  first  to  cdmmence  their 
demolition--^e  swiftest  to  sweep  them  all  away. 

The  home  work  that  Methodism  has  co  perform  in  the  {uresent  day  can 
be  none  other  than  that  which  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  Connexion 
was  formed — ^the  object  of  Mr.  Wesley's  own  surpassing  labours — ^'  to 
spread  scriptural  hoUness  through  the  land."  This  is  Mr.  Wesley's  own 
clear  and  emphatic  definition^  and  has  been  repeated  and  endorsed  a 
thousand  times  since  his  death.  None  will  dispute  its  accuracy.  Nevei>> 
theless,  distinctions  are  apt  to  arise  which,  without  being  positively  evil, 
have  a  tendency  to  distract  the  mind,  and  to  put  out  of  sight  original 
and  primitive  ideas.  It  was  natural  that  when  measures  were  adopted 
to  send  the  gospel  to  foreign  lands,  such  designations  should  be  used  as 
would  dearly  distinguish  the  English  from  the  Foreign  work;  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  when  enemies  arose  against  the  great  misnonary 
enterprises  of  the  last  seventy  years,  one  of  then*  most  obvious  and 
popular  arguments  would  be  that  there  was  work  enough  to  do  amcmg 
the  heathens  iU  homOf  without  expending  either  men  or  money  on  expe- 
ditions and  enterprises  of  doubtfol  advantage  among  distant  nations. 
Earnest  tod  quick-witted  men  saw  the  apparent  force  of  this  line  of 
remark^  and  sought  to  render  it  pointless  by  estaldishing  and  sustaining 
missions  t0  spiritually  destitute  districts  of  our  island  home;  Thus  we 
not  only  have  Foreign  Missions  as  distinguished  from  the  ministry  of  the 
word  in  this  country,  but  also  Some  Mtmom  as  distinguiihed  from  the 
settled,  established,  and  generally  self-'supporting  organisations  of  more 
favoured  localities. 

These  distinctions  may  be  useful  to  a  certain  extent;  but  in  so  far  as 
they  tend  to  produce  and  encourage  eonflioting  ideas  with  respect  to  idie 
nature  and  obligations  arising  out  of  our  personal  connection  with  a 
religious  association  or  church,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate^ 
^-^perhaps  injurious. 

The  fact  is,  the  object  of  Cauristianity  from  the  beginning  has  been 
enOf  and  one  only :— -''  God  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a 
peofrfe  for  his  name  f  and  Mr.  Wesley's  declaration  that  Gk>d  thrust 
him  and  hie  co->workers  out  '<  to  raise  a  hdy  people,"  is  doubtless  an  evi-* 
dsnoe  that  be  had  only  accepted  the  original  commission  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  with  all  its  responsibilities,  and  that  he  had 
made  its  one  object  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 

There  is,  then,  no  real  distinction  between  Home  Missions  and  the 
regular  work.    It  is  all  home  work.    And,  to  go  even  a  step  further,  w» 
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may  say  the  same  of  the  distinction  sometimes  attempted  to  be  set  up 
between  revival  work  and  the  stated  labours  of  the  regular  ministry. 
Their  object  is  the  same — *^  to  raise  a  holy  people."  Their  work  is  oney 
notwithstanding  the  circumstantial  differences  that  too  frequently  and 
contrastingly  exist.  They  are  essentially  the  same,  and  no  distinction 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  set  up  between  them. 

Now,  us  conversion  is  the  portico  through  which  a  man  enters  in 
order  to  begin  a  holy  life,  the  work  of  spreading  **  scriptural  holiness 
through  the  land "  resolves  itself  naturally  into  an  enterprise  for  the 
salvation  of  immortal  souls — the  one  great  object  of  Methodism  as  well 
as  of  primitive  Christianity.  Beyond  question,  therefore,  as  the  ^'foolish- 
ness  of  preaching  "  is  the  true  scripturally  ordained  means  for  the  con- 
version of  men,  and  was  the  powerful  instrument  with  which  Mr.  Wesley 
operated  upon  the  brutalised  and  ignorant  masses  of  his  day ;  it  is  by 
the  unwearied,  incessant,  hearty,  and  sincere  application  of  the  same 
means  that  our  own  generation  of  living,  dying  men  must  he  reached, 
and  the  dark  haunts  of  ignorance  and  vice  thoroughly  evangelised. 

As  all  objects  and  institutions  were  in  Mr.  Wesley's  view  secondary 
to  the  purpose  of  raising  a  holy  people,  so  all  means  were  reckoned  sub- 
sidiary and  subordinate  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  in  his 
economy  stood  out  pre*eminent  in  importance,  and  was  in  his  own  days 
greatest  in  results.  By  this  he  sowed  broadcast  over  the  country  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  due  time  and  at  the  proper  season  the  har^ 
vest  appeared.  But  in  this  work  he  and  his  coadjutors  rushed  into 
every  open  door.  They  waited  not  for  plans  and  appointments  and  invi- 
tations, but  took  the  whole  kingdom  as  it  lay  before  them ;  and,  when  no 
man  received  them  into  his  house,  stood  up  in  the  open  places  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  proclaimed  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  all 
that  passed  by.  This  was  Wesley's  home  work — this  his  method  of 
spreading  ^^  scriptural  holmess  through  the  land." 

We  have  heard  more  than  one  ancient  father  in  our  Israel  tell  of  *^  tiie 
times  of  old,"  what  they  did,  and  how  the  work  of  the  Lord  prospered 
through  the  simple  preaching  of  unlettered  men.  Few  of  the  ordmary 
attractions  that  now  accompany  public  worship  existed  in  those  days : 
tiie  'Misciples"  were  few,  and  were  often  placed  far  asunder.  The 
visits  of  the  ^^  round  preachers"  were  short  and  seldom,  and  their  labours 
so  abundant  and  absorbing  that  the  most  recently-formed  infant  societies 
received  but  little  of  the  tender  care  and  nursing  that  in  these  days  a 
new  cause  is  sure  to  have.  Then,  however,  the  spirit  of  aelf«*dependenc0 
«»or  rather  a  humble  spirit  of  reliance  upon  the  word  and  promises  of 
(}od«-*was  more  prevalent  than  we  fear  it  isnow.  Every  believer  was  a 
worker,  and  on  each  was  laid  a  share  of  the  general  responsibiiity  for 
the  success  of  the  work.  Often  a  single  believer  was  as  a  light  in  a 
dark  place,  conspicuous  by  being  himself  an  object  of  public  attention^ 
and  remarkable  as  the  unintentional  means  of  bringing  to  light  the  deep 
and  desperate  heathenish  darkness  that  prevailed  around;- and  often  a 
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little  knot  of  phiying  ones,  in  an  obscure  hamlet,  has  become  the  centre 
and  mainspring  of  a  movement  that  has  culminated  in  the  evangelisation 
of  a  score  of  our  English  viUages,  and  the  salvation  of  hundreds  of 
precious  souls. 

We  have  in  our  eye,  at  the  present  moment,  one  of  these  men,  a 
class  leader  of  sixty  years  ago;  a  man  of  staid  and  grave  aspect,  and  of 
meditative  habit,  whose  position  gave  him  influence,  and  whose  piety  and 
considerate  prudence  confirmed  him  in  the  place  of  power  and  honour. 
The  figure  of  another  also  rises  up  in  our  memory,  of  swarthy,  fearless 
countenance,, bold  in  action,  eloquent  of  speech.  A  place  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  town  where  they  resided  was  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation between  them.  There  was  no  gospel  preacher  there :  chat  cir* 
eumstance  was  enough  to  cause  the  name  of  the  place  to  rest  like  a 
leaden  weight  upon  the  heart  of  our  honest  Boanerges,  and  he  longed  to 
make  known  his  Saviour  to  the  benighted  inhabitant:).  ''The  Lord  has 
Imd  B on  my  heart  and  conscieDce,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  and  bro- 
ther, at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles.  ''  The  place  lies  about  half 
way  from  hence  to  you;  come  and  meet  us  there  next  Sunday,  and  pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  descend  among  us.^'  Thus  a  party  of  from 
six  to  ten  of  praying,  toiling,  faithful  men  came  together  on  that  Sab- 
bath morning,  from  different  poiuts  of  the  compass,  some  after  a  rvalk  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  some  on  horseback,  and  our  friend,  the  Boanerges 
of  the  company,  in  a  light  vehicle,  provided  by  his  influential  friend  the 
leader,  who  himself  was  no  useless  addition  to  the  party ;  but  by  bis 
wise  counsels,  hearty  and  vigorous  support,  and  grave  presence,  stamped 
the  whole  proceeding  with  an  air  of  reality,  and  earnestness,  and  import- 
ance that  it  might  otherwise  have  lacked.  One  day's  operations  sufficed 
to  plant  Methodism  in  a  spot  that  to  that  time  had  never  been  visited  by 
the  agents  of  this  modern  revival :  the  ''  round  preachers^'  soon  followed : 
and  many  heads  of  circuits  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  B  ■  ■  ■>  can. 
testify  that  such  was  the  beginning  of  their  own  Methodistical  existence. 

In  these  days,  this  would  be  called  ''  home  missionary  effort ;"  in 
Mr.  Wesley's  days,  it  was  "  carrying  on  the  work  of  God :"  both  are 
appropriate  terms,  but  the  latter  creates  no  illusory  distinction. 

Efforts  of  this  kind,  however,  were  not  always  the  result  of  concerted 
plan*  Methodism  has  raised  up  many  strong-minded  and  energetic  men, 
who,  under  high  influences,  and  with  great  resolution,  journeyed  hither 
and  thither  at  such  times  as  they  could  be  free  from  worldly  occupations, 
preaching  in  every  place,  without  plan,  but  not  without  method,  and 
seizing  every  opportunity  to  carry  the  gospel  to  ''  the  regions  beyond  " 
their  own  iounediate  sphere.  One  of  this  class  we  recollect,  who 
grudged  no  pains  and  no  expenses^  within  the  compass  of  his  own  means, 
to  pioneer  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  gospel  privileges  in  the 
spiritually  destitute  places,  through  a  large  extent  of  country.  Starting 
with  his  pony,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  resting  for  the  night  at  the 
distant  houae  of  a  friend  or  relative,  he  would  be  ready  to  journey,  early 
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on  the  Sabbath  morn,  a  still  Airther  distance^  to  aa  early  Mrvioe  in  a 
neglected  hamlet,  a  knowledge  of  whose  deetitatioQ  had  been  the  oooa- 
sion  of  deep  and  anxious  concern  daring  the  previous  week;  then  taking 
a  sweep  of  the  country  homewards,  he  would  hold  forth  in  the  street,  by 
the  wayside,  in  the  thatched  cottage,  or  in  the  spacious  kitchen  of  the 
hospitable  farm-house,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evening,  readiing  home 
late  at  night;  or  sometimes  resting  both  himself  and  his  jaded  beast  for 
the  night  at  his  last  place  of  preaching,  he  would  journey  home  by  sun- 
rise on  the  Monday  morning. 

It  was  such  a  man  as  this  who,  though  not  blessed  with  large  means, 
received  ibto  his  house,  and  kept  for  a  whole  year,  one  of  the  ^  round 
preachers"  of  that  day,  with  his  wife,  rather  than  the  cirouit  should  be 
burdened,  and  the  work  of  God  hindered.  It  was  such  a  man  as  this 
also  who  was  first  to  take  by  the  hand  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  that 
Methodism  has  produced,  and  led  him  among  the  scattered  villages  and 
hamlets  of  his  neighbourhood,  when  but  a  youth,  encouraging  him  to 
'^  stir  up  the  gift  of  God"  that  was  within,  though  doing  violence  to  his 
natural  timidity,  which,  under  ordinary  ciiwamstances,  might  have  ever 
kept  his  light  **  under  a  bushel." 

These  incidents — ^and  many  such  are  to  be  found  eonnected  with  the 
history  of  every  Methodist  society — ^belong  to  a  class  all  of  which  are 
highly  suggestive ;  but  the  reflections  they  prompt  are  too  various  and 
multiform  to  be  embodied  here.  Progress  is  stamped  upon  them  all, 
and  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  the  societies  in  the  hands  of  men  so 
abundant  in  labours,  so  sdf»sacrificing  in  spirit,  prospered  greatly,  and 
that  the  work  of  God  was  extended  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  infinite  variety  of  small 
occurrences  which  men  of  the  right  stamp  may  turn  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  Those  who  are  wise  to  win  souls  will 
always  be  ready  to  seize  every  opportuni^  that  presents  a  providential 
opening  for  the  accomplishment  of  good ;  floid  they  often  prove  the  truth 
of  the  old  puritan  proverb,  ^  They  who  watch  fi)r  providences  will 
never  want  a  providence  to  watch."  One  of  these  pioneers  of  Method- 
ism was  returning  from  a  lengthened  Sabbath  excursion,  and  had  left  his 
last  preaching  place  some  miles  behind  him,  when  the  beast  be  rode  sud- 
denly stood  stock  still.  He  had  just  ridden  through  one  of  the  most 
populous  villages  of  that  district,  a  place  where  ungodliness  abounded, 
over  which  his  righteous  soul  had  often  meunwd,  and  for  which  his 
heart  had  been  solemnly  engaged  in  prayer  to  God,  as  his  pony  had  tiiat 
evening  paced  its  dusty  streets  in  the  deepening  twilight  The  spot 
pitched  upon  by  the  animal  for  his  unwonted  display  of  sdf*will  or 
stupidity  was  opposite  the  last  house  of  this  village.  No  coaxing  or 
flattery  would  induce  him  to  stir,  and  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cottage  being  attracted  by  the  unusual  bustle  of  the  |R^oceeding  m 
so  quiet  a  time  and  place,  they  came  forth  with  lights ;  and  seeing  how 
the  matter  stood^  invited  the  traveller  to  alight,  and  give  hie  beast  a 
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bhort  rast^  which  would  probably  restore  him  to  hia  usual  good  nature. 
Though  several  miles  from  home,  no  other  course  could  be  adopted  ^  and 
-the  giood  people  soon  found  that  by  receiving  the  stranger  into  their 
honse^  they  were  unawares  entertaining  an  angel.  The  occasion  was 
eeized  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  Ood  that  he  should  once  more  on 
that  Sabbath-day  declare  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel ;  and  he  found  a 
willing  and  prepared  audience,  one  of  the  company  having  been  an  in- 
terested hearer  at  a  service  heid  by  him  a  short  time  before  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  place.  Through  this  incident  salvation  came  to  that  house ;  a 
footing  was  gained  in  the  village,  and  soon  a  flourishing  society  was 
the  result.  After  delivering  the  divine  message  with  which  he  fete 
himself  charged,  and  praying  with  the  inmates,  he  found  no  further 
obstacle  to  his  progress  homewards  in  the  caprice  of  his  pony,  who  took 
the  road  with  alacrity  after  the  brief  respite  he  had  thus  enjoyed. 

Is  it  argued  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  labours  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  l^e  present  day  ?  That  so  great  has  been  the  multiplication  of 
church  agency  in  connection  with  various  bodies  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, there  is  scarcely  a  nook  in  Old  England  that  is  not  regularly 
visited  and  blessed  with  gospel  means  ?  We  are  not  anxious  to  find  a 
reply  to  such  reasoning.  We  know  that  evangelical  Christianity  has 
taken  rapid  strides  through  the  country  the  last  fifty  years,  and  with 
thanks  to  God  rejoice  in  the  happy  fact.  But  there  are  many  places 
still  where  very  little  is  known  of  true  scriptural  piety — many  vQlages 
and  hamlets  where  almost  heathenish  darkness  reigns,  and  where  little  is 
known  of  Methodism :  and,  if  this  were  not  the  casci  our  large  towns 
«nd  cities  contain  thousands  of  localities,  where  vice,  and  crime,  and 
mental  and  moral  wretehedness  hide  from  the  gasse  of  men,  and  the 
miserable  outcasts  of  society  crowd  together  out  of  the  way  of  general 
observation,  far  from  the  haunts  of  commerce  and  the  paths  of  pious 
Tesort.  While  these  exist,  there  will  always  be  work  enough  for  the 
earnest  ambassador  of  divine  mercy,  their  present  number  being  amply 
sufficient  to  engage  the  services  of  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  this 
land. 

And  this  is  home  work — ^work  as  much  incumbent  on  the  high-salaried, 
well-settled  pastor,  as  upon  the  toiling,  scant-stipended  home  or  city 
missionary ;  that  is,  if  both  are  true  ministers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus.  The  man  who  endeavours  to  persuade  himself  and  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  the  reeking  masses  of  moral  putrescence  and  vice  that 
exist  around  are  beyond  his  care,  because  he  has  a  church  or  a  congrega- 
tion under  his  <diarge,  or  has  his  circuit  engagements  to  fulfil,  is  wrap- 
ping himself  round  with  a  subterfuge  of  lies,  dishonouring  the  high  calling 
of  bis  Lord  and  Master,  and  steeping  his  skirts  in  the  blood  of  perishing 
souls. 

This  kind  of  home  work,  also,  was  before  all  others  in  the  order  of 
time,  as  it  is  first  in  order  of  importance  and  evangelical  obligation.  It 
dates  from  the  prisons  of  Oxford^  so  far  as  Methodism  is  concerned,  ten 
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years  before  the  formation  of  the  first  society ;  and  received  its  second 
inauguration  among  the  colliers  of  Eingswood  and  the  miners  of  Corn- 
wall. It  was  to  support  this  home  work  of  spreading  '^  scriptural  holi- 
ness through  the  land,"  that  the  Methodistical  <<  penny  a  week  and 
shilling  a  quarter"  was  made  the  rule  of  contribution  in  all  the  United 
Societies.  It  was  to  perpetuate  and  extend  this  home  work  that  Mr. 
Wesley  called  out  his  assistants,  and  sent  them  through  the  country.  In 
his  day,  there  was  no  distinction  of  regular  work  and  missionary  work : 
it  was  all  missionary ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  these  islands,  all  home-work ; 
and,  by  his  own  confession,  all  irregular.  Those  funds  which  we  are  in 
these  days  invited  to  consider  as  especially  home  missions jy  in  their 
character,  are,  with  one  exception,  modern  additions  and  inventions. 
The  exception  is  the  '^  Yearly  Collection,"  which  originated  in  1749,  and 
was  intended  wholly  to  help  the  home  work.  The  "  July  Collection," 
which  forms  the  other  part  of  the  "  Contingent  Fund,"  was  not  begun 
until  1816,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Wesley's  death.  The  Cbapd 
Fund  dates  from  1818;  the  Theological  Institution  from  1836 ;  and  the 
Educational  Fund  from  1844  only.  Shall  we,  by  establishing  it  as  a 
fact  that  these  only  are  our  home  missionary  funds,  deny  the  home  work 
of  the  last  century? 

But  by  following  this  line  of  remark  we  shall  be  led  from  our  chief 
point;  and  though  much  remains  unsaid,  it  is  time  to  bring  these  observa- 
tions to  a  close. 

Methodism,  as  existent  in  these  islands,  is  all  home  work — a  kind  of 
work  also  that  is  not  to  be  carried  on  but  with  earnestness  and  the  spirit 
of  self-deoial  and  sacrifice  which  so  eminently  marked  the  early  Method- 
ists. We  are  thankful  to  know  that  these  characteristics  have  not 
vanished  from  the  Connexion,  nor  from  any  of  its  offshoots.  The  spirit 
still  exists,  but  it  needs  awaking ;  it  needs  to  be  more  widely  dififiosed 
and  aroused  to  action.  The  '^  want  of  sincerity"  that  has  been  charged 
upon  all  the  religious  bodies  of  the  present  day,  to  which  we  referred  in 
our  first  paper,  ought  to  cause  the  liveliest,  the  deepest  concern ;  and  the 
reproach  can  only  be  wiped  away  by  a  hearty,  earnest,  energetic  devotion 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  Connexion  to  the  evangelisation  of  our  own  beloved 
laud.  Only  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  course  can  the  lamented 
decadence  of  the  community  be  brought  to  a  close.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  pet  name  for  an  active  movement  to  save  the  people — home 
missions  or  revival  efforts — the  thinff  is  wanted, — ^is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity ;  and  we  need  in  this  day  men  who  care  more  for  the  thing  than  any 
name  by  which  it  may  be  designated.  In  such  a  work,  also,  if  one  class 
of  men  wait  for  another  to  take  the  lead,  an  element  of  weakness  and  of 
failure  is  sure  to  begin  to  work;  while  if  every  man  who  has  the  com<- 
mand  of  the  Great  Master  resting  upon  him  is  determined  to  move  either 
alone  and  single-handed,  or  in  hearty  combination  with  all  who  are  ready 
to  join  hands  to  effect  the  glorious  work,  progress  is  certain:  sucoees 
must  follow,  and  our  home  work  will  extend  in  etery  direction. 
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"  SIR." 

This  title  of  respect  is  derived  from  the  French  according  to  some  writers ; 
but  others  contend  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  others  from  the 
STriao.  Where  it  came  from  may  be  matter  of  doubt  and  of  contention  to 
learned  antiquaries ;  but  it  is  now,  without  controversj,  a  thorough  English' 
word,  and  is  spoken,  not  only  from  Land*8-End  to  John  o*Oroat's,  but  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  vast  space  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  which  the  descend* 
ants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  exist. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  remarkable  for  his  emphatic  and  frequent  use  ot  this 
word.  "  Sir,"  pronounced  pleasantly,  was  the  prefix,  mean,  and  end  of  many 
of  the  Doctor's  wonderful  conversations  as  narrated  by  his  friend  Bosweli. 
One  can  fanc;^ ,  too,  that  his  ill-humour  often  found  vent  in  giving  a  gruff  and 
stern  intonation  to  this  expressive  monosyllable ;  when  the  conversation  or 
discussion  took  a  turn  he  did  not  like,  or  that  his  arguments  were  roughly 
handled  by  his  opponents,  then  the  energetic  ^*Sir!  was  more  nearly  a 
growl  or  a  bark  than  a  title  of  eourtesy. 

Without  using  this  word  so  frequently  as  the  great  Doctor,  every  one  has 
found  it  a  great  help  to  conversation,  and  a  very  convenient  aid  in  performing 
the  usual  courtesies  of  civilised  life ;  and  very  inconvenient  indeed  should  we* 
find  it  if  debarred  altogether  from  its  use  in  writing  or  speaking.  How  very 
easy  it  is  to  begin  a  letter  with  "  Sir,"  even  if  we  are  writing  to  a  stranger  ; 
and  how  easily  that  glides  into  "  Dear  Sir  "  upon  better  acquaintance ;  while 
friendship  uses  its  possessive  pronoun,  and  **My  dear  Sir"  introduces  the 
subject  of  the  letter.  The  «'  Respected  Friend  "  of  the  plain  Quaker  is  neither 
so  plain,  nor,  in  most  instances,  so  true  an  expression  or  the  writer's  idea ;  and 
to  write  without  some  prefix  would  be  worse  than  barbaric  rudeness. 

Dialo^e  would  be  equally  at  fault  without  this  little  word,  and  the 
Tarying  shades  of  conversation  would  be  robbed  of  half  their  beauty  by  it* 
loss.  "If  you  please,"  "No,"  and  "Yes,"  seem  to  have  lost  a  friend  when 
^  Sir  **  is  not  uttered  with  them,  and  the  breath  stopped  abruptly  gives  a 
hardness  to  the  language  which  is  suggestive  of  ruggedness  of  temper  as  well 
as  of  unpolished  manner.  Requests,  remonstrances,  inquiries,  concessions,  and 
denials,  couched  in  language  however  accurate,  will  fail  in  perfectness  of 
utterance,  and  in  giving  clearness  of  conception  of  the  speaker's  idea,  unless 
this  little  word,  so  short,  yet  so  accommodatmg,  be  minglea  with  them. 

*^  Sir  "  contains  but  three  letters,  yet  two  of  them  are  consonants  to  give 
it  force  and  expression.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  first  has  a  hissing  sound ; 
nevertheless  that  is  the  distinctive  sound  of  the  English  tongue,  and  is  far 
more  indicative  of  energy  of  character  than  the  nasal  sound  so  plentifully 
twanged  through  the  roots  of  the  nose  by  the  elegant  Parisian ;  less  objection- 
able, too,  it  is  than  the  constantly  recurring  gutturals  of  the  Germans,  which 
are  more  suggestive  of  delicate  little  hiccups,  half  smothered,  than  of  any- 
thing else.  The  "  r,"  which  ends  our  little  word,  has  also  a  thoroughly  national 
sound;  it  is  not  the  burring,  whirring,  triple  "r"  sound  of  the  French,  but 
is  just  the  English  "r,"  strong  in  itself,  but  yet  yielding  enough  in  its  sound- 
to  suit  the  gentlest  modulations  of  courtesy. 

^  The  vowel  "i,"  which  stands  between  these  expressive  consonants,  has,  in 
this  position,  its  intermediate  sound ;  it  does  not  whine  or  whimper ;  it  is 
neither  idle  nor  smiling,  but  seems  to  be  ready  to  lend  its  innocence  and 
independency  to  the  vowel  u,  in  order  to  form  a  sound  suitable  for  the  various 
purposes  required  of  it  by  our  title  of  respect. 

How  easy  it  is  to  say  "Sir;"  and  how  little  time  it  takes  from  the  busy 
man.  It  is  not  so  with  our  neighbours ;  tiieir  word  **  Monsieur  **  is  difficult 
to  pronounce,  and  even  when  shortened  according  to  the  modern  mode  into 
^^Mohseu,''  is  yet  too  long.  The  German  "  Mein  Herr  "  is  liable,  at  least,  to 
tlie  latter  objection,  and  so  also  is  the  "  Signer  *'  and  »*  Signora  "  of  Southern 
Europe,  however  gently  the  liquid  syllables  may  fiow. 

For  courtesy  without  cant,  for  strength  without  rudeness,  and  for  con- 
venient brevity,  there  is  no  title  of  respect  that  can  equal  our  thoroughly 
national*' Sir.''  C. 
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HOLINESS. 

Faith  is  ibat  which  he  who  hsth  not  '*  shall  be  damned.**  (Mark  xvl  16.) 
Sepentanoe  is  that  which  he  who  hath  not  **  shall  likewise  perish  **  (Luke 
xiii.  3):  and  Holiness  is  that  " without  which  no  man  shall  seethe  Lord." 
(Hebrew  xiL  14.) 

Now,  holiness  consists  in  a  spirit  qf  lave  to  all  beings,  proportioned  aceord* 
ing  to  their  respective  veUue  and  excellence. 

The  justice  of  this  de6nition  will,  I  hope,  be  evinced  by  the  following 
illttstration  of  it  from  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  Scripture. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  leads  us  to  consider  what  were  the  dis^ 
positions  which  Adam  possessed  before  he  fell.  The  concise  but  full  account 
of  Scripture,  on  this  point,  is,  that  he  was  created  "  in  the  image  of  God." 
(Gen.  i.  27.)  And  what  is  Grod  ?  His  moral  charsicter  is  represented  to  us 
by  St.  John  in  one  word,— **Gop  is  Lots;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  Grod  in  him.''  (I  John  iv.  16.)  Man,  then,  being  created 
after  the  image  of  God,  was,  before  he  fell,  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  all-glorious 
Creator.  He  was  full  of  love ;  and  as  his  understanding  was  then  unbiased 
by  any  moral  depravity,  he  doubtless  loved  objects  according  to  their  respective 
decrees  of  loveliness  and  excellence.  He  loved  God  supremely  and  chiefl;^* 
as  being  infinitely  more  excellent  than  any  other  being.  Nay,  since  God  i$ 
the  all-comprehending  Being,  and  since  the  excellences  of  all  other  objects  are 
derived  from  him,  Adam's  love  of  God  would  naturally  comprehend  and  swallow 
up  his  love  of  all  other  beings ;  his  reffurd  for  them  being  pounded  and  con- 
sequent upon  his  reffard  for  God,  his  love  of  them  was,  stnctly  and  propeiivp 
his  love  or  God  in  tnem.  Now,  this  beautiful  disposition  was  lost  by  the  fall. 
Lament  the  fact  we  mav ;  but  feel  we  must,  if  we  know  ourselves  in  any  degree, 
that  '*  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  (Rom.  viii.  7.)  Our  great 
ancestor,  Adam,  auickly  demonstrated  his  loss  of  the  principle  of  love  to  God, 
by  hiding  himselt  from  his  face,  so  soon  as  he  heard  bis  voice  in  the  garden 
((xen.  iii.  8) ;  and  we,  from  our  infant  years,  by  an  utter  indisposition  to  prayer 
and  communion  with  htm,  evince  the  same  aversion  from  God.  Our  first 
parents,  too,  having  lost  the  principle  of  love  to  the  Creator,  showed  their  want 
of  love  to  the  creature,  in  the  pride  and  selfishness  which  induced  them  each  to 
charge  on  another  their  own  guilt ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  child,  by  evincing 
envy  towards  hia  companions,  and  by  his  readiness  to  attribute  to  them,  rather 
than  to  himself,  the  guilt  of  any  real  or  supposed  delinquency,  proves  but  too 
clearly  his  descent  from  our  fallen  progenitor ;  so  plainly  do  the  characters  of 
selfish  pride,  and  the  absence  of  the  principle  of  general  love,  exhibit  themselves 
in  the  most  trifling  actions. 

Further : — ^Man  being  fallen  from  God,  and  havine  lost  the  right  know- 
ledge of  his  moral  attributes,  (although,  by  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  he 
can  stall  in  some  measure  investigate  *^his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,** 
Kom.  L  20,^  cannot  possiblv  have  in  his  nature  any  remains  of  the  love  rf  Ood. 
He  cannot  Jove  that  of  which  he  knows  and  understands  nothing.  It  is  written, 
'*  There  is  none  that  understandeth ; '*  no  wonder  then  that  it  follows,  ^^  there 
is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.**  (Rom.  iii.  11.)  The  absence,  then,  of  the 
love  of  Grod,  the  all-comprehending  Being,  must  of  necessity  leave  man  entirely 
destitute  of  any  justly  proportioned  love  to  other  beings ;  for  his  love  of  aU 
other  beings  ou^t  to  be  in  subordination  to  his  love  of  God ;  it  being  intui- 
tively evident,  that  dependent  and  inferior  beings  should  be  valued  only  in 
nroportion  to  their  respective  excellences.  The  chief  corner-stone,  then,  of 
love— that  heaven  npon  earth — bdng  taken  away  by  the  fall,  the  whole  fabric 
is  demolished ;  every  species  ai  malevolaace  has  usurped  its  place;  earth  has 
become  the  region  of  Satan,  whose  nature  being  enmity  itself,  is  called  in 
Scripture  "the  God  of  this  world,"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4,)  that  " lieth  in  wickedness," 
(1  John  V.  19,)  and  men  are  described  as  *^  hateful,  and  hating  one  another.** 
(Titus  iii.  3.)  It  is  true  that  conscience,  pitv,  self-love,  and  several  other  in- 
stinctive affections,  remain  in  us  highly  useful  to  promote  various  valuable  ends 
of  human  society ;  but  were  it  not  that  I  fear  lest  mj  reasoning  on  this  imK 
portaat  subject  should  become  more  abstruse  than  edifying,  it  mi^t  be  demon- 
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Btrated  that  these  affectioas  have  in  them  nothing  of  the  nature  of  real  holiness. 
Too  many  tender-hearted  parents  there  are,  who,  although  with  cmel  insjensi- 
bilit^  they  not  onlj  behold,  unmoved,  their  children  running  the  road  to  final 
perdition,  but  are  even  actiirelT  aooessory  to  their  destruction  bj  l>ad  advice 
and  bad  example,  do  nevertheless  entertain  for  them  a  passionate  fondness, 
which  disposes  them  to  do  or  to  suffer  anything  for  their  sake.  If  in  this, 
however,  there  be  anything  of  real  holiness,  there  is  holiness  in  the  breast  of 
the  tigress,  who  with  equal  tenderness  nurses  and  protects  her  young  ones. 
Let  it  then  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  utter  absence  of  the  love  of  God,  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire  loss  of  holiness'  in 
apostate  man;  seeing  that  in  consequence  of  that  absence  he  has  no  just 
measure  whereby  he  may  regulate,  no  right  ends  to  which  he  may  direct,  hia 
regard  to  other  beings.  Hence,  whatever  may  remain  in  his  composition  oi 
the  benien  or  benevolent  either  terminates  in  proud  8elf»  or  if  it  be  extended 
a  little  uirther,  has  no  more  affinity  with  true  charity  or  universal  love,  than 
had  the  patriotism  of  the  ancient  Romans,  or  than  have  the  instinctive  afiections 
of  the  brute  creation,  in  which  affections  no  one  imagines  that  there  is  anything 
of  the  nature  of  holiness. 

Now  the  soul  who  sees  this  her  utterly  unholy  state  is  invited  in  Scripture 
to  '*come  to  Christ;  *'  and  by  believing  in  him  to  pass  **from death  unto  life." 
(John  iii.  24.)  Nothing  save  grace  through  faith  can  restore  her  to  holiness. 
This  grace  is  provided  through  Jesus  Christ ;  grace  which  blots  out  all  trans* 
greasions  with  the  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  ( Acts  xx.  28,)  and  which 
creates  the  soul  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  (£ph.  ii.  10.^  I  say 
grace  through  faithy  because  faith  in  its  nature  u  a  self-emptying  principle,  and 
refers  the  believer  to  Jesus  Christ  for  his  asj*.  He  who  truly  bSleves  in  Jesus, 
knows  and  experiences  the  love  of  God  in  him.  He  finds  that  the  love  of 
Christ  constrains  (2  Cor.  v.  14)  him  to  love  in  return :  *^  We  love  him  be- 
cause  he  first  loved  us."  (1  John  iv.  19.)  Thus  the  believer,  bv  faith  in  Christ 
alone,  is  saved  firom  his  fallen  state ;  is  restored  to  that  state  of  love  from  which 
Adam  fell,  and  puts  on  the  new  man,  ^  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness**  (£ph.  iv.  24) ;  which  woirds  of  St.  Paul,  compared 
with  these  of  St.  John,  *' every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God,'*  (1  John  iv.  7,^  plainly  show  that  holiness  and  love,  or  charity,  are 
eauivaMDt  terms,  and  that  the  essence  of  all  the  holy  dispositions  of  the  man 
wtko  is  bom  again  ia  the  love  of  God ;  fbr  unce  God  is  the  all-comprehendjikg 
Being,  the  love  of  all  other  beings  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  love  of  him 
in  them. 

Thus  have  I  briefly  shown  the  agreement  of  the  definition  given  of  the  term 
hi^iness  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  Scripture ;  namely,  the  fall  of  man, 
justifieati<Hi  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  new  birth. 

Let  tts  now  eonsider  a  few  texts  of  Scripture  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  definition.  I  shall  select  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  ones,  beseeching 
my  reader's  dose  attention  to  them ;  the  application  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
respecting  holiness  to  modem  errors  in  religion  being  a  subject  of  the  most 
mteresting  nature. 

1.  Our  Lord  thus  docribes  true  holiness :  *^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
€rod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  aU  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  ia 
the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  seeond  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  presets"  (Matt.  xxii.  37—40) ;  hereby  intimating,  that  every  pre- 
Mpt  of  holiness  laid  down  in  the  book  of  God  k  reducible  to  this  single  prin- 
ciple of  itovis.  ^  This  is  that  *^  hoUness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
liord.**  This  is  that  holiness  firom  which  man  has  &llen,  and  which  he  needs 
to  have  restored  to  him  through  the  free  sraoe  of  Christ  in  believing.  When 
it  is  thus  restorod  to  him,  he  will  love  God  and  man,  and  from  the  principle  of 
lov«  he  will  do  good  works.  While  unconverted  he  mav  perform  what  he  per- 
haps calls  good  actions  from  slavish  fear.  The  principle  of  love  he  possesses 
not;  and  being  destitute  of  it  he  has  the  spirit  of  an  enemy ;  and  as  an  enemy 
he  will  intvitu>ly  be  treated  by  God  at  last,  wkM:«ver  appearance  of  goodness 
he  may  have  exhibited  in  hii  external  conduct. 
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2.  Again,  our  Lord  says,  '^  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  he 
that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my  sajings."  (John  xiv.  23,  24.)  The  plain 
meaninff^of  which  is,  that  love  is  the  soul  of  all  holiness.  If  a  man  love  Jesus 
--and  Jesus  is  **  the  mighty  Grod*' — (Isaiah  ix.  6) — ^he  will  delight  to  please 
him  in  all  his  conduct.  If  he  love  him  not,  he  will  have  no  desire  to  keep  hia 
commandments ;  and  whatever  works  he  may  perform,  if  he  mean  to  pacify  by 
them  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  procure  heaven,  he  works  not  frcnn  a 
principle  of  love,  but  from  a  selfish  motive;  and  consequently  his  works^ 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  but  as  iniquity  in  the  sight  of  GK>d.  Thus  is  XiOVB 
the  life  of  holiness. 

3.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — ^in  which  Epistle  the 
true  principles  of  holiness  are  laid  down— we  have  these  words :  ^*  Being  made 
free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life.**  (Rom.  vi.  22.)  They  who  were  never  conscioua 
of  their  fallen  and  corrupt  state  by  nature,  have  no  idea  that  anything  beyond 
their  own  natural  resolutions  and  endeavours  is  needed  to  make  them  holy. 
What  then,  I  would  ask  such  persons,  is  meant  by  **  being  made  free  from  sin," 
and  **  becoming  servants  to  God ''  ?  We  have  here  doubtless  a  descrifrtion  of 
that  mighty  change  of  state— called  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth—through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus;  without  which  change  no  holiness  can  be  acquired.  My 
reader,  you  must  cease  to  place  any  confidence  in  your  own  natural  resolutions, 
if  you  would  believe  in  Christ,  '*  and  believing  have  life  through  his  name.'' 
(John  XX.  31.)  In  the  way  of  believing  only  you  can  and  will  bring  forth 
^  the  fruit  of  holiness,"  and  the  end  will  be  *'  everlasting  life." 

And  what  is  this  fruit  of  holiness  ? 

4.  Consult  the  fiflh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  apostle 
there  speaks  of  "  faith  which  worketh  by  love"  (Gal.  v.  6)  ;  and  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  same  Epistle  of  **•  a  new  creature.'*  (Gal.  vi.  Id.)  Here  then, 
as  eiMCwhere  in  Scripture,  holiness  is  shown  to  consist  in  love ;  love  to  God 
and  man ;  the  fruit  of  the  new  creature  in  Christ. 

6,  "Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  Grod;  and 
every  one  that  loveth  him  that  begat  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him.'* 
(1  John  v.  1.)  Here  we  are  taught  by  what  means  we  are  to  acquire  holiness, 
namely,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  faith  consists  in  a  dependence  of  the 
heart  upon  him  for  wisdom,  holiness,  and  happiness.  We  are  also  told  what 
holiness  is,  in  action  and  exercise,  in  the  child  of  Grod.  When  a  man  is  bom 
again  he  loves  God  his  Father,  with  the  spirit  of  a  son ;  and  he  loves  all  the 
children  of  God — that  is,  all  who  are  in  Christ — ^with  the  spirit  of  a  brother. 
With  Grod  in  Christ,  and  with  his  church,  consisting  of  all  real  believers,  he  is 
united  in  the  closest  bonds ;  and  towards  these  objects  his  very  heart  breathes 
love  stronger  than  death;  that  same  kind  of  love  which  constitutes  the  hap-, 
piness  of  heaven.  Not  that  his  love  is  confined  to  these  objects:  he  loyes  all 
men ;  but  as  it  is  the  nature  of  real  holiness  to  love  beings  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  excellence ;  and  as  these  degrees  can  only  be  measured  b^ 
the  approaobes  which  men  make  to  Gk)d,  God,  the  infinitely  excellent  Bein^,  is 
loved  by  the  renewed  soul  supremely;  while  the  children  of  Giod,  real  saints 
in  Christ,  ^  the  brethren,"  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture,  are  loved  according 
to  the  degree  of  Divine  excellence  imparted  to  each  of  them. 

We  ma^  now,  perhaps,  form  a  pretty  competent  idea  of  that  ^*  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  snail  see  the  Lord."  Ask  yon  its  parentage  ?  It  is 
heaven-born ;  and  comes  down  from  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  this  were  not  so,  how  should  man,  who  is 
described  as  " earthly,  sensual,  devilish,"  (James  iii.  15,) obtain  it?  Scripture^ 
however,  has  decided  the  point.  That  **  wisdom,"  which  **  is  pure,  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  without  hypocrisy,*'  is  declared  to  be  **from  above."  (James  iii.  17.)  Ask 
you  the  means  of  obtaining  it  ?  Faith  in  Jesus  constitutes  the  onl^  means. 
Betake  thyself,  reader,  helpless,  lost,  and  self-emptied,  to  the  Saviour,  and 
receive — ^for  assuredly  thou  shalt  receive^  salvation  from  thy  sins,  and  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  life.  Ask  you  what  is  the  principle  of  holiness  ?  It  is  laveg 
that  sacred  bond  which  shall  unite  your  heart  to  Gt>d  the  Father,  as  your  Father ;. 
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to  God  tbe  Son,  as  ^onr  elder  brother ;  snd  to  all  really  rigiiteoaB  men,  as  your 
brethren,  and  ^  heirs  together  of  the  graoe  of  life."  Ask  yon  where  is  the 
treasury  that  supplies  the  Christian  believer  with  all  his  precious  store?  Yerilv 
it  is  not  in  his  own  keeping.  It  is  in  heaven;  *'hid  with  Christ  in  God'^ 
^Col.  iii.  3^  ;  and  the  neeaful  supplies  ar«  constantly  thence  received  by  faith. 
Ask  you  how  far  the  heavenly  principle  of  love  extends  its  influence  f  I 
answer,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  mtelligent  being.  It  is  the  property  of  the  new 
creature  to  love  all  ;  to  do  good,  as  nir  as  possible,  to  all  ;  to  hate  none;  to 
do  harm  to  none,  no,  not  even  to  the  bitterest  enemy.  Ask  you  the  fruits  of 
this  principle  ?  They  are  *^  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  meeuess,  humbleness 
of  mind,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  patience ;"  ^  the  overcoming  of  evil  with 
-ffood."  They  are,  in  thought,  sincere  benevolence ;  in  words,  simplicity  and 
faithfulness ;  in  action,  labour  of  love,  with  head,  hands,  purse ;  in  short,  with 
-every  power  of  hody,  soul,  and  spirit  Ask  you  what  this  holiness  will  purchase 
for  a  man  ?  Purchase  I  It  is  m  itself  blessedness,  in  part,  even  on  earth ;  and 
will  be  complete  blessedness  in  heaven.  The  possessor  of  it  has  received  a 
title  to  heaven,  freely,  through  Jesus*  blood,  through  faith ;  and  freely  he  loves 
his  Divine  Benefactor;  but  annex  the  idea  of  human  merit  to  holiness,  and  it 
becomes  diabolical  pride.  Connect  with  your  holiness  the  idea  of  escaping 
hell,  or  sainins;  heaven,  and  (wonderful,  but  real  transformation  I)  holiness  wiu 
be  found  to  have  vanished,  and  nothing  but  selfishness  and  hypocrisy  will 
remain  in  its  stead. — MUner's  **  Essentials  of  CkHstiamtyJ' 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOSEPH  THOMPSON. 


•*  A  GOOD  memory/'  says  old  Tho- 
mas Fuller,  "  is  the  best  monument. 
Others  are  subject  to  casualty  and 
time,  and  we  know  that  the  pyramids 
themselves  have  forgot  the  names  of 
their  founders."  But  "  the  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed.*'  In  their  lifetime 
they  erect  their  own  monument,  and 
the  inscription  thereon  remains  unob« 
literated,  so  long,  at  least,  as  those 
who  knew  and  appreciated  their  ex- 
cellences remain  to  testify  their  worth. 
Such  was  the  case  in  reierence  to  our 
late  esteemed  friend  and  brother, 
Joseph  Thompson. 

He  Was  born  at  Kirby-Stephen, 
Westmoreland,  November  25,  179B. 
His  parents  were  strictly  moral  in 
their  general  character ;  and,  though 
strangers  to  inward  experimental  re- 
ligion at  that  time,  yet  they  manifested 
a  laudable  anxiety  to  secure  the  pro- 
^r  training  of  their  numerous  child- 
ren. A  Sunday  school  was  at  that 
period  carried  on  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  thither  Joseph  was  sent 
at  an  early  age,  and  received  instruc- 
tion in  it  for  seven  or  eight  years.  By 
this  means  he  was  led  to  the  outward 
observance  of  divine  worship,  and  was 
preserved  from  the  evils  of  Sabbath- 
breaking.     Serious  impressions  took 


hold  on  his  voun^  and  tender  mind, 
and  a  fear  of  sinnrag  against  God,  and 
a  trembling  apprehension  of  eternal 
realities  appalled  his  soul.  But  there 
was  no  "interpreter— one  of  a  thou- 
sand,** to  take  him  by  the  hand, 

**  And  lend  his  youth  a  sacred  clue. 
To  find  the  Crucified." 

He  has  expressed  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  if  he  had  then  been  favoured 
with  evangelical  teachers,  it  would 
have  resulted  in  his  being  brought  to 
the  sacred  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
good  providence  of  Grod,  he  was  sent 
to  Barnard  Castle,  to  be  bound  ap- 
prentice to  an  elder  brother.  Yet 
whilst  placed  in  more  favourable  cir* 
cumstances  for  relieious  advantages, 
during  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  lived  without  God,  though  not  un- 
visited  occasionally  by  deep  compunc- 
tion of  soul.  This  was  especially  the 
case,  at  one  period,  when  the  chasten- 
ing hand  of  God  was  laid  upon  him, 
and  he  was  apparently  brougnt  to  the 
gates  of  death.  The  earnest  exhorta- 
tions of  some  praving  females  awak- 
ened him  to  serious  considerations, 
And  he  vowed  that  if  God  would  spare 
his  life,  he  would  devote  himseu  to 
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his  service.  God  heard  Ids  C17  in  the 
day  of  his  distress^  atid  raised  him  up 
from  the  bed  of  langnishiiig ;  bat  '^  his 
goodness  was  as  the  morning  cload 
and  as  the  early  dew."  He  began, 
howerer,  to  attend  the  Methodist 
ehapels;  the  mode  of  worship,  and 
especially  the  singing  (for  which  he 
bad  always  a  strong  predilection), 
presented  a  powerful  source  of  at<^ 
traction,  exceeding,  in  his  estimation, 
the  place  where  he  had  previously  at* 
tended* 

A  chain  of  proyidential  occurrences 
led  to  his  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  Wesleyans.  His  sister,  who 
was  Irring  in  service  with  a  religious 
family  in  the  town,  had  been  broiighc 
to  experience  the  salvation  of  the 
Grospel,  and  her  heart  yearned  over 
her  brother,  earnestly  desiring  that 
he  should  enjoy  the  same  blessing. 
One  Sabbath  evening  he  accompanied 
her  from  the  chapel,  and  whilst  part- 
ing from  each  other,  she  earnestly 
pressed  upon  him  the  care  of  his  soul. 
A  devoted  young  man,  a  Methodist, 
opportunely  came  up  at  the  moment, 
and  seconded  the  attack;  and  thus 
toffether,  to  use^  his  own  lanfpiage, 
*^uey  waxed  valiant  in  preaching  to 
him  JesQS."  He  went  home  with  an 
arrow  of  conviction  sticking  in  his 
heart,  like  the  stricken  deer  smarting 
with  his  wound,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  read  his  Bible  with 
prayer. 

A  day  or  two  after  he  was  met  again 
by  the  same  young  man;  spiritual 
conversation  waa  renewed^  and  he  pro* 
miaed  to  go  with  him  to  a  class  meet* 
ing.  His  conflict  of  mind  on  this  oc* 
casion  is  thus  graphically  depicted  by 
himself :— '^  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
think,  the  devil  be^an  to  interfere, 
and  the  idea  of  being  a  Methodist, 
and  a  Methodist  for  ever,  greatly  agi* 
tated  my  mind.  How  can  I  be  one  ? 
A  Methodist  has  to  pray  in  public  I 
That  I  can  never  do  ;•— and  the  idea 
became  bksome  to  my  proud  heart. 
However,  I  thought  I  would  perform 
my  promise,  and  went  with  my  friend. 
At  the  first  time,  I  saw  it  was  the  place 
for  me.  Glass  meetingswere  paiticn^ 
larly  sacred  in  my  view.  I  thought  it 
was  Uke  going  into  a  new  world.  The 
aeeond  time  I  went  the  enem^  buffeted 
me  much.  Such  was  my  ignorance 
that  I  could  not  express  my  fedinga, 
but  tha  Lord  delivered  me  once  for 


all.  ThiyMssage  was  applied  to  my 
mind,— ^  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  as  a  little  child, 
he  shall  not  enter  therein.*  Then  I  said, 
ril  go  as  a  little  child ;  and  from  liiat 
time  the  tempter  never  overeame  me 
on  this  ground.**  He  joined  the  Me- 
thodist society,  September  8,  1890, 
receiving  his  note  of  admission  from 
the  Rev.  William  Dawson,  and  new 
left  it. 

His  oonversKtt  was  clear  and  aerip- 
turaly  and  is  thus  detailed  bj  him- 
self :--«•  I  was  led  to  seek  for  the  par- 
don of  all  my  sins,  from  a  feeling  sense 
of  mj  need  of  the  bleasinff ;  and  when 
seekmg  it  through  faith  in  Jesus, 
there  was  often  a  fear  in  mv  niind, 
lest  I  should  deceive  myself;  and 
in  order  fb  get  clear  views  of  faith, 
I  read  the  accounts  of  the  lives  and 
experience  of  others.  I  oflen  thought 
that  if  I  could  sing  those  words,-^ 

*  My  God  is  reooncile<L 
His  pardoning  voice  I  hear,* 

I  should  be  satisfied.  I  had  now  met 
three  months  in  the  class ;  and  return- 
ing one  night  with  one  of  Uie  members, 
he  gave  me  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, sayine,  'Thou  must  make  a 
full  surrender,  give  up  all,  and  be 
determined  to  have  it.*  I  went  home, 
resolved  to  wrestle  all  night,  and  re- 
tired to  my  room  without  any  candle. 
A  fear  crept  over  me  that  the  devil 
was  in  the  places  and  my  resolution  of 
praying  all  night  was  nearly  shaken* 
hut  I  thought  again, — 

*  The  devil  tnmbks  when  he  seas 
The  weakest  saiat  apon  his  kneea,' 

I  kneeled  down,  exclaiming, — 

*  Lord,  I  am  damn'd,  but  Ciuist  has  died. 

Immediately  faith  sprang  upr  in  my 
heart,  guilt,  doubts,  and  fears  were 
removed,  and  I  could  rejoiee  in  God 
my  Saviour;  I  was  happy.  Praise 
the  Lamb.**  This  joyful  event  took 
place  in  the  latter  end  of  ISFovember, 
1820. 

It  waa  Joseph's  happy  prii^ege  to 
live  near  to  an  aged  pilgrim,  whose 
name  was  long  precious  to  those  who 
knew  him,  the  venerated  fiimeon 
Holroyd^  a  patriardi  of  the  primitiTe 
days.  Like  another  Eliaba,  ne  aat  at 
the  feet  of  iUgah,  and  oaitght  hia 
mantle;  and  to  that  ciroumstanoe 
may  be  attributed  that  spirit  of  Chri^ 
tian  simplicity  and   godly   aineefity 
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vfaicli  marked  his  rabseqnent  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  Methodist  of  the  old 
stamp;  and  if  on  some  occasions  he 
betrayed  a  fear  lest  there  ^onld  be 
any  compromise  of  principle,  any  en- 
oroaehment  of  worldly  conformity,  or 
any  declension  of  religious  fervoar,  it 
arose  from  a  fervent  desire,  welling 
up  from  his  inmost  soul,  that  primi- 
tire  Methodism  might  be  maintained 
in  its  power  and  purity,  and  handed 
down  incorrupt  nrom  generation  to 
generation. 

The  death  of  an  esteemed  leader  in 
1&25,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Comforth, 
opened  the  way  for  his  appointment  to 
that  department  of  the  work  of  Grod. 
And  never  perhaps  was  a  class  leader 
more  bdored  by  his  members.  The 
law  of  kindness  was  on  his  lips,  and 
he  endeared  himself  to  his  little  flock 
by  his  vigilant  attention  to  their  best 
interests;  and  so  greatly  did  the 
members  of  his  class  continue  to  swell, 
that  for  a  while  he  had  to  meet  them 
on  two  separate  evenings.  After  his 
appointment  to  this  important  office 
he  thus  writes  :-^**  What  is  my  pre* 
sent  experience?  Lord  help  me  to 
be  fiuthftil !  Blessed  be  God,  I  have 
still  an  interest  in  his  blood,  tJie  for- 
giveness of  my  sins!  But,  O  my 
soul!  art  thou  labouring  after  holi- 
ness F  As  a  Methodist  thou  art  called 
to  this ;  as  a  leader  and  preachy  thou 
must ;  as  a  soul  that  must  go  into 
eternity  thou  must  have  it.  My  soul 
believes  all  this.  O  how  often  have  I 
pmred  for  it !  Yet  I  must  say,  on 
difierent  occasions,  I  believe  1  have 
felt  the  hallowing  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  so  that  God  has  had  all  my 
heart.  But  I  have  ffot  into  doubts 
tiirough  wanting  to  live  by  feelin? 
rather  than  by  faith.  I  feel  the  Lora 
is  sttrring  me  up  to  seek  after  tho  ful- 
ness. M&j  I  be  faithful  to  the  light 
which  he  has  given  me;  and  may  I  ere 
lonff  have  to  testify,  that  Gtxl  doth 
ana  hath  cleansed  my  soul  from  all 
sin.  The  Lord  help  me !''  The  above 
sentiments  may  be  regarded  a  type  of 
that  artless  simplicity  and  aevout 
spirituality  wbicn  generally  marked 
the  relation  of  his  Christum  expe- 
rience. 

A  little  prior  to  this  time,  love  for 
the  souls  or  perishing  men  led  him  to 
exhort  in  public :  and  when  Messrs. 
Storey  ana  Kemp  were  in  the  circuit, 
hia  name  waa  placed  aa  ao  exhorteroa 


the  local  preaofaen'  plan ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  regularly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  fellow-worker  in  that 
honourable  department  in  the  church. 
Many  can  testify  how,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  he  has  gone  in  and  out 
amonffst  the  country  villages,  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  "serving  the  Lord 
with  all  humility  of  mind,**  keepine 
back  nothing  that  was  profitable,  and 
particularly  "  testifying  repentance 
towards  Grod  and  faith  towards  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  His  talents  were 
not  brilliant,  but  he  was  always  ac- 
ceptable. In  his  own  modest  estima- 
tion of  his  abilities,  he  says,  "  I  feel 
that  I  am  more  in  my  place  in  my 
class,  and  in  prayer  meeting  than  in 
-  the  pulpit."  Lddeed,  hunulity  was  a 
shimng  trait  in  his  character.  He 
sought  not  high  things  for  himself, 
but  to  please  the  Lord  Christ.  He 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  Ills 
Master,  saying, — 

**  Behold  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
I  wait  thy  guiding  eye  to  feeL^ 

He  was  willing  to  occupy  any  station 
-^to  be  a  hewer  of  wooa  or  dirawer  of 
water,  so  he  might  be  found  in  the 
way  of  Grod's  appointment.  Hence,  in 
his  sidutary  lessons  of  advice  to  his 
junior  brethren  in  their  social  meet- 
mgs,  he  not  unfrequently  reminded 
them,  "  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
formed  the  resolution  that  I  would 
always  do  what  I  was  bid.**  On  this 
principle  he  invariably  acted. 

His  piety  was  fervent  and  deep^ 
seated :  the  foundation  was  laid  in  a 
sound  conversion ;  he  "  knew  in  whom 
he  had  believed;*'  yet  he  rested  not  in 
past  experience:  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  present  salvation  was  ever  kept 
in  view,  and  for  this  his  soul  was  con- 
tinually athirst.  His  experience  waa 
clear  as  a  sunbeam — nothmg  less  than 
the  direct  witness  of  the  Holy  Spnrtt, 
^  the  indubitable  seal,**  could  satisfy 
his  longing  desires.  Not  that  he  was 
free  from  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan :  he 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  "  in  heaviness 
throufffa  manifold  temptationa,''  till 
sleep  departed  from  his  eyes ;  but  be 
knew  where  his  help  lay,  and  '^cast  all 
his  care  on  Him  who  cared  for  him*** 

In  the  year  1834  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account ;  and  in 
his  memorandum  book  acknowledges 
with  beautiful  simplieity  the  over- 
ruling hand  e£  Providence  in  smooths 
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ing  his  path,  and  providing  for  him  a 
comfortable  habitation.  And  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
expression  of  his  views  upon  entering 
into  the  marriage  state,  with  her  who 
is  now  his  bereaved  widow.  Like  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  he  sought  the  divine 
direction  and  blessing  in  a  step  so 
important,  and  obtained  it.  How  he 
discharged  those  relative  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him,  is  deserving  of 
record  and  imitation.  The  death  of 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  had  served 
hb  apprenticeship,  occurred  soon 
after  he  had  begun  business,  in  a 
manner  as  sudden  as  his  own  depar- 
ture subsequently  did.  His  kind  and 
sympathetic  spirit  felt  the  stroke : 
**  Never,  in  mj  life,"  he  says,  "  did  I 
know  what  grief  and  sorrow  were,  in 
comparison,  till  this  period.  I  feel 
for  his  family,  never  standing  more  in 
need  of  a  head,  and  not  another 
friend,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  give  them 
advice.**  His  filial  affection  also  to 
his  a^ed  mother,  prjesents  us  with  a 
fine  instance  of  that  spirit  which 
Christianity  teaches.  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  work  for  himself,  he  pro- 
vided for  her  maintenance;  and,  as 
though,  like  the  beloved  disciple,  he 
had  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  his 
Master's  voice,  ''Son,  behold  thy 
mother!"  he  took  her  to  his  own 
home,  till  death  parted  them.  The 
record  of  his  mother's  departure 
hence  is  exceedinglv  touching,  and  is 
told  without  any  other  embellishment 
but  its  own  unaJfected  simplicity. 

''My  mother's  death.~-She  had 
been  (dressing  herself  for  the  chapel, 
on  Sunday  morning,  Feb.  18th,  1842, 
and  on  coming  down  stairs  her  foot 
slipped,  and  she  hurt  her  thigh,  from 
which  she  never  fully  recovered,  but 
lingered  till  March  28tfa,  when  she 
chansed  this  life  in  hope  of  a  better. 
She  hung  on  her  Saviour,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  die.  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  closing  her  eyes.  I  have  made 
everything  b^nd  to  looking  after  my 
mother ;  and  the  Lord  has  given  me 
the  desire  of  my  heart.  Jesus  take 
ail  the  praise  l" 

His  ffeneral  charaoter  was  irre- 
proachable— ^marked  by  the  strictest 
mteffrity  and  uprightness.  He  had  a 
good  report  of  them  that  are  without, 
and  he  gained  it — not  by  partiality, 
favour,  or  influence,  but  by  sterling 
oharacter.    In  the  midst  of  a  dense 


population,  surrounded  by  scenes  of 
depravity,  he  shone  as  a  light  in  the 
world,  and  he  could  not  be  hid. 
Whatever  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tained of  religion  generally,  yet  sJl 
around  him  were  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, "Joseph  Thompson  is  a  good 
man  ;**  and  in  proof  of  that  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  he  was  almost  in- 
variably sent  for  to  the  bedsides  of  the 
sick  and  dying;  and  faithful  and 
earnest  were  his  admonitions  to  souls 
passing  into  eternity. 

As  an  active,  useful,  working 
member  of  the  church,  his  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt,  and  his  place  not  easily 
supplied.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  God:  it 
was  especially  dear  unto  his  soul,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  unite  in  every 
special  effort  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  men.  A  revival  of  religion  was 
the  joy  of  his  heart;  and  when  his 
happy  soul  was  privileged  to  behold 
it,  we  find  him  giving  vent  to  the 
joyous  emotions  of  his  heart,  in  such 
strains  as  these :—"  March  23,  1834. 
Praise  the  Lord,  he  is  reviving  his 
work  in  our  society ;  many  have  been 
made  truly  happy — ^many  young  ones. 
O,  what  a  mighty  stretch  of  Sdth  it 
requires  of  believers  to  believe  for 
more  I  Yet  all  things  are  possible.  I 
could  like  to  have  more  tongues  than 
one — a  body  like  iron  to  work,  when 
the  Lord  is  thus  working.  May  I  do 
what  I  can]" 

He  was  exemplary  in  his  attendance 
on  the  means  of  grace.  Many  a  time 
has  he  trudged  over  to  the  prayer 
ineeting  after  a  hard  day's  work,  w^en 
tired  nature  called  for  repose,  but 
duty  said,  "Go!  it  is  the  house  of 
prayer ;''  and  forgetting  for  awhile 
the  weakness  and  weariness  of  the 
flesh,  he  sang  with  his  fellow-wor- 
shipers— 

'*  Labour  is  net,  and  pain  is  swset, 
If  thou,  my  God,  art  then." 

It  was  always  refreshing  to  his 
brethren  to  recognise  his  presence  at 
the  week-day  evening  prayer  meet- 
ings ;  they  cannot  soon  torffet  how  he 
frequently  struck  up,  with  his  deep 
bass  sonorous  voice,  those  heart-re- 
viving strains^ 

'*  How  pleasant  and  sweet, 

In  hiB  name,  when  we  meet, 
Is  his  fhiit  to  our  spiritual  tastes ;" 

repeating  the  conclusion  of  the  stansa, 
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after  he  had  dropped  upon  his  knees, 
again  and  again,  as  though  each  sue* 
ceeding  repetition  added  to  its  sweet- 
ness. And  then  his  prajerl — so  full 
of  divine  unction ! — msh  from  a  heart 
glowing  with  diyine  loye,  and  gene- 
rally giving  an  eleyating  tone  of  holy 
ferrour  and  life  to  the  meetinff ;  the 
conclusion  almost  irresistibly  forcing 
itself  upon  the  mind,  **He  is  a  man 
of  God — ^liyinjr  in  communion  with 
heaven— entermg  into  the  holiest  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus." 

We  have  been  the  more  minute  in 
the  details  of  the  holy  life  of  our  de* 
parted  brother,  as  the  concluding 
scene  of  his  career  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  his  dving  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  His  removal 
hence  was  remarkably  sudden,  but  not 
the  less  safe  on  that  account ;  for,  as 
an  eminent  man  has  remarked, 
**  Wherever  a  good  man  dies,  whether 
on  the  battle  field  or  at  the  plough,  at 
his  usual  employment  or  on  a  journey, 
or  at  home,  he  dies  as  safe  and  well 
as  if  he  died  in  a  pulpit.*'  True,  the 
days  of  youth  were  gone  by,  but  it 
was  fondly  honed  that  a  mature  old 
age  might  be  allotted  to  him,  and  that 
for  years  yet  to  come,  his  days  miffht 
be  prplonged  to  build  up  and  establish 
the  junior  members  of  the  flock.  But 
the  Ghreat  Head  of  the  Church,  who 
giveth  no  account  of  any  of  his 
matters,  ordained  otherwise,  and  un- 
expectedly called  him 

*'  From  a  tofforixig  chQit:h  beneath 
To  a  zeigning  church  above.** 

His  last  Sabbath  on  earth  was  spent 
July  29th,  1S55.  In  the  aflernoon  of 
that  day  he  delivered  an  impressive 
address  to  the  Sunday  school  children, 


on  death  and  eternity;  and  in  the 
morning  and  evening  services  of  the 
sanctuary  his  soul  was  refreshed.  At 
the  clo^e  of  the  hallowed  employments 
of  the  day  he  was  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ing, where,  for  the  last  time,  his  voice 
was  publidy  heard,  pouring  out  fer- 
vent supplications  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  Little  did  he  him- 
self, or  those  who  heard  him,  suppose 
that  his  course  was  so  nearly  fimsned. 
In  the  morning  he  rose  early  to  pro- 
secute a  ioumev  on  his  worldly  busi- 
ness, and  afler  bowing  with  his  house- 
hold around  the  family  altar,  he  left 
his  home,  without  any  indications  of 
physical  disorder,  except  a  little  short- 
ness of  breath,  of  which  he  complained 
as  he  walked  to  the  coach.  On  his 
arrival  at  Darlington  he  proceeded  to 
the  railway  station,  and,  immediately 
on  taking  his  seat  in  one  of  the  car- 
riages, leaned  back  his  head,  and 
sweetly  slept  in  Jesus. 

When  tne  news  of  this  afTectinja^ 
vbitation  reached  Barnard  Castle  it 
seemed,  at  first,  like  as  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh;  but  it  soon  proved  a 
stem  reality.  His  remams  were 
brought  here  for  interment,  and  the 
unusual  concourse  of  people  that  fol- 
lowed them  to  their  last  resting  place, 
marked  the  universal  respect  in  which 
he  was  held.  One  of  the  senior  local 
brethren,  who  had  long  known  him 
well,  Mr.  A.  Steele,  was  selected  to 
improve  the  solemn  event,  which  he 
dia  to  a  crowded  congregation,  from 
Matthew  xxiv.  44 — **fie  ye  also 
ready;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.** 

AXJQUIS. 

Barnard  Castle,  October^  1855. 


ytsms  m  parables. 


THE  HAND  OF  THE  BELOVED 
ONES. 

Habd-Hbabt  the  Terrible  strode 
like  a  young  lion  through  the  forest, 
shaking  his  dark  locks  with  anger, 
and  liftbg  up  his  arms  as  if  threaten- 
inj^  vengeance.  He  had  been  charged 
with  covetousness  b^  an  old  warrior 
of  his  tribe,  and  his  brain  burned, 
and  his  heart  raged  with  resentment. 


Sometimes  he  thou|;ht  he  would  rush 
that  very  night,  single  handed,  into 
the  camp  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  either 
die  with  the  blood  of  many  upon  his 
hands,  or  come  off  with  abundance  of 
spoil,  which  he  might  distribute 
among  the  young  men  of  his  tribe. 
And  sometimes  his  thoughts  would 
turn  to  the  settlement  of  those  white 
men  who  had  slain  his  father,  and  ha 
J  J 
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thought  it  would  beaglorioui  thing 
(auch  is  man's  veneefulness)  to  rob 
them  of  their  wealth,  and  scatter  it 
like  dirt  among  his  own  people. 

Musing  and  wandering,  his  thoughts 
were  at  length  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  his  wife,  for  she  nad  bent  her 
steps  into  the  wood  to  call  upon  God. 
He  listened  and  heard  her  thus: — 
^'  O  Beloved  Ones !  will  ye  hear  mj 
voice?  will  je  listen  to  my  cryP 
Where  art  thou,  Great  Spirit,  whose 
eje  is  over  all  things?  Dost  thou 
hear  prayer  only  in  the  land  of  the 
blessed?  O,  extend  thy  goodness 
ieven  to  me,  and  save  my  sick  child. 
Give  me  the  life  of  my  little  one. 
The  Hard-hearted  One  loves  me  not ; 
and  to  whom  can  I  cry  but  to  Thee  ?" 

Now  Hard-heart  hated  his  wife 
because  she  spoke  to  God  concerning 
him ;  yet  he  feared  to  persecute  her, 
for  he  knew  the  wrath  and  power  of 
the  Beloved  Ones.  Once  he  had 
been  hurled  from  a  precipice  upon  the 
trees  far  beneath,  and  he  scarcely 
esoi^ed  with  life.  Once  his  hut  had 
been  smitten  with  the  fire  of  heaven, 
and  he  awoke  not  until  the  flames 
were  about  him.  Thrice  had  he  been 
paralvsed  while  fording  the  rivers  i 
and  the  white-headed  men  told  him  i% 
was  because  he  worshiped  not  his 
Maker. 

The  woman  arose  from  her  knees, 
and  he  followed  her,  and  said,  **  Why 
didst  thou  tell  the  Beloved  Ones  of 
my  hard  heart?" 

**Alas!''  she-answered,  **]a  itn<^ 
true  ?  Both  not  the  Spirit  of  heaven 
know 'ft?  I 'did  not  tell  Him  what 
He  kneiT  not." 

And  JE^i'd-^ai't  became  fierce  with 
anger,  and  smote  her  with  his  club ; 
and  she  sank  dttwn  upon  the  grass  and 
died. 

Then  Hard-heart  felt  an  unseen 
hand  upon  his  breast,  heavy  and 
dreadful  to  bear;  and  he  knew  full 
well  that  it  was  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  Beloved  Ones.  He  hurried  away 
from  the  haunts  of  his  tribe,  and 
dwelt  with  a  strange  people  among 
the  mountains  towards  the  sunriaing. 
There  he  lived  and  becai^e  a  great 
warrior,  and  a  subtle  hunter.  He 
diligently  sought  deatli  wherever 
deadis  fell  thickest^    and   embraced 


danger  as  a  friend,  wuerever  it  pre* 
sented  itself.  And  when  he  smote  in 
battle,  and  when  he  stood  alone  among 
foes,  he  shouted  and  groaned  as  one 
in  affony  of  spirit,  and  howled  horribly 
Sot  the  death  which  no  man  could  give 
him. 

After  man V  years,  he  sat  down  by  a 
fountain,  and,  falling  asleep,  dreamed 
a  dream.  An  old  man  stood  beside 
him  who  asked,  ^*  What  seekest  thou, 
man  of  terrors,  and  what  is  the  deure 
of  thy  heart?"  And  Hard-heart 
answered,  ^  I  have  sous ht  death  these 
many  years,  for  I  would  fain  flee  from' 
the  hand  that  holds  me,  even  the 
hand  of  the  Beloved  Ones.  Tiiey 
have  chained  me  with  bands  of  horror^ 
and  loaded  me  with  mountains  of 
guUt,  and  made  me  their  bondsman, 
and  the  executioner  of  their  ven- 
geajaoe — the  slave  and  the  victim  of 
their  wrath.    This,  who  can  bear?'* 

And  the  old  man  asked  hini,  ^^  Have 
the  Beloved  Ones  no  other  messengers 
to  employ  by  whose  ministrations  Uiey 
may  execute  vengeance?  Whv  did 
they  spare  thee,  when  thy  wife  lay 
dead  beside  thee?  Why  doth  He, 
even  now,  sustain  thy  being,  if  He 
desire  not  thy  repentauce  ?  Can  thy 
pain  and  sorrow,  thy  trouble  and 
anguish,  please  Him  half  so  well  as  a 
contrite  heart  t  Shall  thy  soul  perish 
by  thine  own  deed,  while  God  spares 
thee  most  wonderfully  every  moment  ? 
Can  thy  madness  honour  the  Most 
High?  Arise,  and  call  upon  thy 
Grod,  even  the  Beloved  Ones,  whom 
tiiou  fearest." 

And  Hard-heart  awoke  and  said, 
**  Surely  if  any  slay  me,  the  Beloved 
Ones  aioue  must  do  it.  To  Him, 
therefore,  will  I  surrender  mvself, 
acknowleda;ins  my  sin."  So  he  knelt 
down  by  tne  fountain,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  sus- 
tains all  things.  And  while  he  prayed, 
God  received  his  prayer  through  the 
Mediator  whom  he  knew  not,  loosed 
his  bonds^  and  let  his  heart  go  free. 
Now  this  was  more  than  Hard-heart 
could  bear.  His  soul,  exultins  in 
freedom,  shook  ofi*iiis  dwelling  of  flesh, 
aud  the  repentant  murderer  died  by 
the  merciful  hawi  of  the  Beloved 
Ones. 

CXAMJOIT. 
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NOTIOEB  FOB  DECEMBER,  1855. 

BT  O.  O. 

Six  thousand  years  ago,  what 
strattge  sensations  most  have  swept 
through  the  bewildered  mind  of  our 
Great  Ancestor,  as  he  gazed  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  going  down  of  the 
sun ;  as  he  watched  the  last  depart- 
ing ray  of  the  sinking  orb,  uncon- 
scious whether  he  should  ever  behold 
its  return.  Wrapt  in  a  maze  of 
Ihouffht,  strange  and  startling,  his  eye 
long  lingers  about  the  point  at  which 
the  sun  had  slowly  faded  f^om  his 
▼lew.  A  mysterious  darkness,  hitherto 
nnexpenenoed,  creeps  over  the  face  of 
nature.  The  beautiful  scenes  of 
earth,  which,  through  the  swift  hours 
of  the  first  wonderful  da^  of  his  ex- 
ktenee,  had  so  charmed  his  senses,  are 
slow4y  fading  one  by  one  from  his 
dimmed  yinon.  A  gloom,  deeper  than 
that  which  covers  earth,  steals  across 
the  mind  of  earth's  solitary  inhabit- 
ant. He  raises  his  inquiring  gaze 
towards  heaven;  and  lo!  a  suver 
crescent  of  light,  clear  and  beautiful, 
hanging  in  the  western  sky,  meets  his 
astoni^ed  eye.  The  joung  moon 
charms  his  untutored  vision,  and  leads 
him  upward  to  her  bright  attendants, 
which  are  now  stealing,  one  by  one, 
from  out  the  deep  blue  sky.  The 
solitary  gazer  bows,  and  wonders,  and 
adores.  The  hours  glide  by;  the 
silver  moon  is  gone,  the  stars  are  ri9<* 
ing,  slowing  ascending  the  heights  of 
heaven,  and  solemnly  sweeping  down- 
ward in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  first  grand  revolution  to  mortal 
vision  is  nearly  completed.  A  faint 
streak  of  rosy  light  is  seen  in  the  east ; 
it  brightens ;  the  stars  fade ;  the  planets 
are  extinguished :  the  eye  is  nxed  in 
mute  astonishment  on  the  growing 
splendour,  till  the  first  rays  of  the  re-> 
turning  sun  dart  their  radiance  on  the 
young  earth  and  its  solitary  inhabit- 
ant. **  To  him  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.  *^ 

The  astronomer  never  dies.  He 
commences  his  investigations  on  the 
hSi  tops  of  Eden ;  he  studies  the  stars 
tltt^ough  the  long  centuries  of  ante* 


dilttvian  life.  The  dduge  sweeps 
from  the  earth  its  inhabitants,  their 
•ities  and  their  monuments;  but  when 
tiie  storm  is  hushed,  and  the  heavens 
shine  forth  in  beauty,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ararat  tiie  astronomei* 
resumes  his  endless  vigils.  In  Babylon 
he  keeps  his  watoh,  and  among  the. 
Egyptian  priests  he  inspires  a  thirst 
for  tae  sacred  mysteries  of  the  stars. 
The  plains  of  Shinar,  the  temples  of 
India,  the  pyramids  ef  Egypt,  are 
equally  his  watching-places.  When 
science  fled  to  Ghreeoe,  his  home  was 
in  the  schools  of  her  philosophers  | 
and  when  darkness  covered  the  earth 
for  a  thousand  years,  he  pursued  hig 
never>ending  task  frtrm  amidst  the 
burning  deserts  of  Arabia.  Whea 
science  dawned  on  Europe  the  astro- 
nomer was  there,  toiling  with  Coper- 
nicus, watchin|[  with  Tycho,  sufihring 
with  Galileo,  triumphing  with  Kepler. 
Six  thousand  years  have  rolled  away 
since  the  grand  investigation  com- 
menced. We  stand  at  the  terminus 
of  ^18  vast  period,  and,  looking  baok 
through  the  long  vista  of  departed 
years,  mark  with  honest  pride  the  suc- 
cessive triumphs  of  our  race.  Midway 
between  the  past  and  future,  we  sweep 
backward  and  witness  the  first  rude 
effort  to  explain  the  celestial  pheno« 
mena:  we  may  equally  stretdi  fbr- 
ward  thousands  of  years,  and  although 
we  cannot  comprehend  what  shall  be 
the  condition  of  astronomical  scienee 
at  that  remote  period,  of  one  thing  we 
Mte  certain;  the  past,  the  present) 
and  the  future  constitute  but  one  un* 
broken  chain  of  observatioos,  con- 
densing all  time,  to  the  astronomer, 
into  one  mighty  now,  —  Orb*  <^ 
Heavtn. 

The  Svn  rises,  on  the  Ist,  at  London 
and  Greenwich,  at  forty-six  minutes 
past  seven,  and  sets  at  fifly-two 
minutes  past  three ;  on  the  14ni,  he 
rises  at  eight,  and  sets  at  eleven 
minutes  be^re  four ;  and,  on  the  dlst, 
he  rises  at  nine  minutes  after  eight, 
and  sets  at  two  minutes  before  four 
On  the  22nd,  the  Sun  enters  the  sign 
Capricornus,  and  completes  the  tro- 
pical year  in  865  days,  5  hours,  49 
minutes ;  on  the  same  day,  he  reachesr 
his  extreme  southern  limit,  and  whenr 
Jj2 
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on  the  meridian,  is  only  fifteen  degreea 
above  the  horizon.  On  the  last  daj, 
he  is  at  his  nearest  approach  to  tbe 
earth,  being  more  than  half  a  million 
of  miles  nearer  than  on  the  15  th  of 
November. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  9th,  at 
eleven  minutes  past  two  in  the  after- 
noon; and  full  on  the  23rd,  at  thirty* 
nine  minutes  past  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon. Her  thm  silvery  crescent  will 
just  be  visible  a  very  short  time  afler 
sunset,  on  the  lOth.  On  the  16th, 
she  sets  about  midnight ;  on  the  23rd, 
she  shines  all  night,  and  does  not  rise 
on  the  30th  untu  twentj-two  minutes 
before  midnight. 

Mercury  is  not  visible  in  the  even* 
ings,  but  may  be  observed  with  facility 
before  sunrise,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  month. 

Vennu  also  continues  a  morning  star, 
and  rises  upwards  of  four  hours  be* 
fore  the  sun,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
month.  On  the  6  th,  she  b  near  the 
moon ;  and,  on  the  22nd,  is  near  to 
the  brightest  star  in  Libra  (Alpha 
Libne). 

Mdra^  in  Virffo,  rises  near  to  mid- 
night through  Uie  whole  month.  The 
moon  passes  him  on  the  2nd  and  Slst, 
and  he  is  near  to  Spica  on  the  20th. 

JvpUer  sets  on  the  1st,  at  four 
minutes  past  ten  at  night;  and  on  the 
31st,  at  twenty-four  minutes  before 
nine.  He  will  form  an  interesting 
subject  for  observation,  along  wi£ 
the  moon,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th. 

Satwm  rises  on  the  1st,  at  eight 
minutes  after  five  in  the  evening ;  and 
on  the  last  day,  at  four  minutes  after 
three  in  the  afternoon.  He  will  be 
near  to  the  moon  when  she  is  full,  on 
the  23rd. 

Uranui  is  in  Aries  all  the  month, 
and  sets  at  six  in  the  morning,  on  the 
first. 


KOTICES  FOR  DECEMBER,  1855. 

BT   S.    HBBBMAN. 

"  Welcome  December's  cheerfiU  night, 
When  the  taper  lights  appear ; 
When  the  piled  fire  blazes  bright. 
And  those  we  love  are  circled  there.** 

Few  flowers  are  now  to  be  found  : 
the  berries  of  the  holly  are  ripe,  and 
their  bright  scarlet  makes  a  nch  con- 


trast to  the  dark  shining  green  of  the 
leaves.  The  berries  also  of  the  mis- 
teltoe  are  in  perfection,  and  both 
afford  food  to  the  various  species  of 
the  thrush  family.  Several  species  of 
fungi,  lichens,  and  mosses — 

"  Those  beaatles  of  the  wildenraM, 
That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place, 
Where  no  eye  sees  them," 

put  on  their  brightest  clothing. 
Amongst  the  fungi  found  now  may 
be  mentioned  various  kinds  of  cup 
atooU  (peziza\  which  grow  in  various 
situations,  chiefly  on  decayed  wood. 
Some  are  of  the  most  delicate  forms 
and  colours;  the  scarlet  cud  stool^  is 
perhaps  ** second  to  none;''  the  in- 
terior of  the  cup  is  of  the  finest 
carmine ;  the  outer  surface  is  white 
and  downy;  it  appears  to  be  clothed 
with  a  fur  robe,  Imed  with  the  richest 
red  velvet.  The  verdigris  cup  stool 
b  of  a  most  delicate  green  throughout, 
and  it  sUuns  to  some  depth  the  wood 
on  which  it  ffrows.  Another  bright 
species  is  we  crimson  cup  stool, 
which  appear  like  so  many  smiul  pieces 
of  coral  dropped  promiscuously  upon 
the  ground  in  damp  places.  All  the 
kin<u  are  remarkable  for  their  leathery 
texture,  and  for  the  spores  like  a 
smoke  visibly  escaping  from  benei^th 
their  cups. 

The  club  fungi  now  also  make 
a  conspicuous  ^ure  if  the  wea- 
ther remains  open.  The  horn-dub 
is  conmion  on  decaying  wood  in 
every  damp  situation,  and  the  coral- 
club  on  the  ground  in  similar  places. 
The  wood-horn  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest species;  ever^  dead  rootstock 
in  our  plantations  is  more  or  less 
clothed  with  it  at  this  period;  it 
srows  about  an  inch  in  height,  is 
divided  like  the  antlers  of  a  deer ;  is 
black,  with  white  extremitiet,  and  is 
covered  at  the  points  with  a  mealy 
dust.  The  quaking  mould,  a  red 
tremulous  jelly,  is  now  found  on  old 
fences  and  decaying  trees. 

Of  lichens,  many  are  now  in  full 
perfection.  These  humble  plants 
give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  ancient 
trees;  thev  give  the  green,  brown, 
yellow,  and  various  coloured  tints  to 
our  stone  waUs ;  they  afford  some  of 
the  most  durable  dyes,  some  drugs, 
food  to  man,  and,  in  the  northern 
regions,  the  chief  support  of  beasts. 
And, in  the  economy  orcreatioDt their 
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|(oBitioii  stands  high  and  their  ralne 
18  great — for  their 

**  Seeds,  to  our  eyes  invisible,  will  find 
On  the  rade  rock  the  bed  that  fits  its  kind ; 
There,  in  the  rugged  soil  they  safely  dwell, 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms 

swell. 
And  spread  the  endnrmg  foliage;  then 

we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base ; 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoted  years 
The  stony  tower  as  gray  with  age  appears, 
.    With  coats  of  vegetation  thinly  spread. 
Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead ; 
These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a 

way 
For  bolder  foliage,  nursed  by  their  decay : 
The  long  enduring  Ferns  in  time  will  all 
IMe  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  winged  seed  may  rest,  till  many 

a  flower 
Shows  Fbra's  triumph  o*er  the  falling 

tower.*' 

The  November  dagger -moth,  the 
drab  day-moth,  winter  dagger,  the 
dotted  diestnnt,  and  the  Chrbtmaa 
moth  are  the  chief  insects  this  month. 

If  the  weather  prove  severe,  many 
birds  approach  fann  yards  and  human 
habitations,  as  the  redbreast,  the 
irren,  the  pipit  lark,  the  snow 
bnntmg,  and  the  brambling.  All 
our  winter  visitors  have  arrived — ^the 
siskins,  twites,  crossbills,  the  Bohem- 
ian chatterer,  the  fieldfare,  and  the 
redwing ;  also  many  species  of  sea- 
fowl  and  other  water  birds:  the 
goosander,  many  kinds  of  ducks  and 
geeset  ^uUs,  divers,  grebes,  and 
terns,  with  several  others,  if  the 
ftorthoik  frosts  are  more  than  usually 
•erere. 

SoTeral  species  of  quadrupeds  now 
become  torpid;  the  nedgehog  forms 
a  warm  and  deep  habitation  of  moss 
and  leaves,  and  tnere,  coiled  up  like  a 
ball,  sleeps  away  the  winter,  awaken- 
ing only  at  short  intervals  to  take 
food^  the  dormouse  burrows  deep  in 
the  ground,  where  it  has  carried  its 
store  of  provisions  collected  during 
the  sommer,  for  its  wbter  subsistence 
daring  its  waking  intervals  ;  the 
8(}airra  takes  its  place  in  its  well- 
lined  hole  in  some  large  tree,  in  which 
it  has  already  lodged  its  stores ;  the 
bat  also  hangs  itself  up  by  the  fore- 
feet in  bams  or  lofts,  and  becomes 
perfectly  inert  (except  when  the  wea- 
ther is  mild),  until  the  approach  of 
spring. 

This  month,  although  colder,  is  less 
vnpleasant  tbanNoTember ;  the  bright. 


clear,  frosty  days  which  fre(|[aently  oc- 
cur, tend  greatly  to  enliven  it,  whilst  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  hoar  frosts, 
which  are  now  common,  particularly 
when  seen  in  a  fine  wooded  country. 

Thus  terminate  our  notices  of 
vegetable  and  animal  nature  for  1855. 
If,  in  appearing  monthly  in  their  present 
form,  they  have  aflforded  either  amuse- 
ment or  instruction,  or  have  had  the 
least  tendency  to  lead  the  mind  to- 
wards Him  who  called  all  things  into 
existence  and  governs  them ;  the  few. 
half-hours  occupied  in  their  prepa- 
ration have  not  been  ill  spent,  and  I 
am  more  than  recompensed  by  the 
pleasure  they  have  afforded  me  in 
putting  them  together.  It  only  now 
remains  for  me  to  con^tulate  you 
on  the  approaching  festive  season ; — 
before  we  meet  again  the  present 
waning  year  will  be  over,  and  what- 
ever chants  may  be  in  store  for  us 
in  the  commg,  is  yet  in  the  secret  ar- 
rangements of  a  wise  Providence.  I 
trust  you  and  I  will  enter  upon  1856 
with  renewed  determination  to  answer 
the  full  end  of  our  existence  here, 
and  to  have  fuU  possession  of  the 
priceless  pearl  of  true  godliness,  for-— 

"  With  this  in  possession  even  the  grave  ia 

not  dreary. 
Being  only  a  passage  to  the  realms  of  the 

blest; 
Those  mansions  of  bHss,  the  repose  of  the 

weary, 
Where  the  soRowfnl  heart  is  for  ever  at 

rest." 


|[o&t0  oi  $tfa  ||0oks. 

The  Way  of  Salvation  illustrated  in  m 
Series  of  Disoouises.  By  the  Bev.  Al- 
bert Barnes.  Bevised  by  the  Bev.  £• 
Henderson,  D.D.  liondon:  Knight  and 
Son,  Clerkenwell  Close,    Pp.  xiL  474. 

**  The  Way  of  Salvation  "  is  often  popu- 
larly described  as  one  so  plain  toat 
"  the  wayfaring  men,  though  rools,  shall 
not  err  therem.'*  The  simplest  and 
briefest  directions,  therefore,  mi^ht  be 
judged  to  be  sufficient  for  the  guidance 
of  souls  inquiring  their  way  to  Zion:  it 
should  even  be  comparatively  easy  U> 
point  out  "  the  way  for  a  child  to  b* 
saved;"  for  the  Master,  who  loved  BtUe 
children,  has  told  us,—"  Except  ve  be- 
come as  little  children,  ve  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  with  such  thoughts  that  we  take 
up  the  thick  volume  before  us— the  last^ 
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production  of  the  eolebrated  Americaa 
commentflitor,  Albert  Barnes,  that  has 
appeared  before  the  British  public.  It 
possesses  the  additional  feature  of  haying 
been  expressly  prepared  for  the  author^ 
Bbritish  readers,  "  at  the  suggestion  and 
the  request  of  the  English  publishers.'* 
It  does  not  appear,  howeyer,  tliat  the 
iHiole  of  the  disoourses  (thirtv-siz  in 
number)  have  been  wriiten  for  Una 
Tolume,  or  eren  for  pablication  in,  their 
present  sbane;  but  that  thej  are  a  selec- 
tion from  his  pulpit  preparations,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  present  a  consecuti?e 
and  orderly  series  of  expositions  to 
elucidate  the  great  question  how  man 
tnaif  b€  tawd.  **  As  it  seemed  desirable 
Uiat  there  should  be  some  unity  of  de- 
sign which  might  be  expressed  by  an 
appropriate  title, '  Thi  Wat  or  SALyA- 
TKMT*  has  been  selected  as  indicating, 
in  the  main,  the  purnose  and  character 
of  the  yolume;  and  tJieugh  not  properly 
a  treatite  on  that  subject  yet  it  will  be 
found,  I  trust,  that  aJU  the  sermons  baye 
a  bearing  more  or  less  direct  upon  the 
theme,  and  that  each  one  will  help  to 
remoye  some  obstacle,  to  explain  some 
difficulty,  or  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
points  on  which  one  inquiring  how  man 
oan  be  sayed,  might  desire  infbrmation.** 
— Preface,  yi. 

The  ciffcwBstances  that  gaye  origin 
to  the  book  thus  furnish  a  reason  fbr  tta 
bulk,  and  explain  why  the  English 
editor  in  his  introductory  notice  states 
^-.'^  There  will  be  found  many  repeUtioos 
of  the  same  truths,  and  frequently  of 
the  same  lines  of  aivument  in  different 
parts  of  the  book;^'  this,  the  editor 
«tftlf«,  howeyer,  is ''  always  with  some 
yariation  so  distinctiye,  or  with  some 
necessity  so  urgent,  as  fuUy  to  justify 
their  recurrence,  and  to  preyent  the 
possibility  of  curtailment.*' 

We  do  not  allude  to  the  extent  of  this 
work  as  a  defect,  except  as  a  circum- 
stance which  will  necessarily  pnt  a  linut 
te  its  circulation.  Mr.  Barnes  writes 
well  and  ably ;  and  any  theological  sub- 
ject that  engages  his  pen  will  be  sure  to 
rec^ito  yaluable  and  pointed  elucidation. 
But  it  is  self-dytdent  that,  to  be  most 
widely  benelioialy  a  w«rk  upon  so  nni« 
TersaUy  important  and  necessary  a  sub- 
•ct  as  personal  salyation,  onsht  to  be  a» 
B^deraU  in  si«e  n  possibk,  so  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reaek  of  all  readers. 
As  a  theok>gioal  work»  fbr  the  use  of 
sludents  and  diyine%  it  u  calculated  to 
b*  very  useful,  aad  is  in  itself  a  store- 
hooae  of  thoaght  and  expository  matter 
upon  the  j^eat  subject  which  it  is  tbsir 
4uty  to  bniMr  to  the  knowledge  of  every 
creature.  The  book  its^  will  do  this 
work,  to  a  eertain  extent;  but  herein 
lisa  the  differeaoe  betwetn  the  written 


and  the  spoken  truth.  Men  who  ivill 
not  sit  down  to  an  elaborate  written 
statement  of  Gospel  truth — whose  con- 
stitutional restlessness  and  inattentioay 
not  to  say  aversion  to  the  labour  of 
reading  expository  divinity,  unfits  them 
f(«  the  quiet  appUoation  neassaury  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  such  works  as  this, 
-^will  frequently  iad  no  dlflkmlty  in 
listening  to  the  human  voice  when  dis- 
coursing on  the  very  same  truths,  aad 
setting  forth  the  very  same  doctrines. 
No  b<^k  can  supersede  the  living  voice, 
which  God  has  appointed  to  carry  the 
truth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  Ood 
does  make  use  of  books,  as  well  as  of 
othffir  means,  in  his  eaonoiay  of  graeious 
interposition  for  the  sahrraon  of  man ; 
and  we  doubt  not  this  book  will  be  the 
dtreot  means  of  mach  good  to  its  read- 
ers— an  occasion  even  of  the  salvation 
of  some:  but  its  chief  value,  in  our  view, 
will  be  as  a  help  to  those  who  speak 
with  the  living  yoice  the  "  words  where- 
by "  all  men  *•  may  be  saved.'* 

The  following  is  the  author's  own  ac-' 
connt  of  the  character  of  the  sermons 
which  make  up  the  volume: — 

''In  their  general  awaagettnt>  they 
begin  with  a  cansideration  of  tlM  daima 
of  the  Bible  as  a  guide  on  the  subject  of 
religion  (Sermon  1),  aad  with  aa  effort 
to  uiow  (Sermon  2Q  that  the  acknow- 
ledged obscurities  in  that  book  should 
not  deter  us  &om  accrediting  its  claims  ^^ 
with  a  statement  (Sermon  3)  of  ihe 
claims  of  Christianity,  and  ad  attempt 
to  show  rSermon  4)  that  the  condition  of 
man  could  not  be  benefited  by  the  re» 
jection  of  Christianity,  and  that  tta 
same  diffioulties  precisely  would  remain^ 
with  ao  known  methoci  wiialeiPer  of 
relief.  The  next  object  (Sermo»6>ia 
to  show  that  Christianity  tevaals  the 
true  ground  of  the  importance  ailri- 
buted  to  man  in  the  plan  of  salvation  ; 
that  the  earth  is  fitted  to  be  a  place  of 
probation  (Sermon  6),  and  that  aiaa  is 
actually  on  probation  (Sermon  7)  ;  and 
that  in  religion,  as  in  other  things,  he 
should  accommodate  himself  to  what 
are  the  actual  arrangements  of  the  Df^ 
rine  govemment  (Sermon  8).  Thenext 
ofajeot  is  to  exphun  the  ooadiciaa  in 
which  tha  Qospel  xixoa  man-^as  an 
actual  state  whiah  ChristisAitQr  did  net 
originate^  for  which  it  is  not  teaponsiblcv 
and  which  is  a  simple  maUwr  iffivstt  in 
which  all  men  are  equally  interested, 
whatever  system  of  religion  may  be 
true  or  false  (Sermon  9) ;  a  state  which 
naturally  prompts  to  the  inquiry  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  be  saved — an 
inquiry  which  springs  up  in  the  heart  of 
nan  everywhtrer  and  in  relWenee  to 
which  man  pants  for  an  answer  (B 
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ID).  ThisisfoHowedCSermoiull— 14) 
bj  a  description  of  the  struggles  of  a 
convicted  sinner — and  by  an  attempt  to 
show  what  is  necissory,  in  the  nature  of 
tbinffs,  to  give  peace  to  a  mind  in  that 
oonmtion.  To  meet  the  case,  the  mind 
thus  anxious  is  directed  to  the  mercy  o£ 
God  (Sermon  15),  and  the  effort  is  made 
to  show  that  it  is  only  an  atonement  for 
sin  that  can  ^re  permanent  peace  to 
the  soul  conscious  (u  guilt  (Sermons  1^ 
17).  The  doctrine  of  Begeneration,  or 
the  new  birth,  is  then  considered  (Ser- 
mons 18—20) ;  an  attemot  Is  made  to 
Tindicate  and  explain  tbe  conditwns 
— repentance  and  faith — which  are  made 
necessary  to  salTatlon,  and  to  show  not 
only  their  place  in  a  revealed  system  of 
religion,  but  their  relation  to  the  human 
mind  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
man  is  placed  (Sermons  21-^28) ;  and 
the  whole  series  is  closed  (Sermons  29 — 
36)  Inr  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
jnstiClcation,  or  the  method  by  which  a 
sinner  may  be  iust  with  God. 

To  this  admirable  summary  of  the 
bodk  we  need  add  nothing,  save  that 
the  author  has  ablv  conducted  his  great 
argument  to  its  close;  but  that  a  Me- 
thodist will  discover  some  omissions 
from  the  series  not  likely  to  occur  to  the 
minds  of  many  brethren  of  congresa- 
tional  and  Calvinistio  sentiments.  Toe 
cardinal  Wesleyan  doctrines  of  the 
*'  Witness  of  the  Spirit,"  and  of  «  Entire 
Efoliness,"  are  not  included  in  the  au- 
thor's category  of  subjects. 

We  make  room  for  the  foUowiDg*  well- 
written  and  striking  passage  from  the 
sermon  on  "  The  eartn  a  place  of  pro- 
bation." 

''This  is  a  remarkable  world,  and  is 
probably  unlike  all  the  others  that  God 
has  macfe.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  world, 
which,  after  all  that  sin  has  done,  has 
still  many  of  the  features  of  the  Eden, 
where  man  first  dwelt.  The  sun,  for 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
shmes  as  bright  as  it  did  then;  the  moon 
and  the  stars  are  as  beautiful;  the  stream 
purls  as  gi^ntly:  the  ocean  is  as  grand, 
and  die  rose  and  the  magnolia  are  as 
fragrant.  Man,  if  he  were  himself  to 
taUd  a  place  of  probation,  could  not  well 
wux^mtti  world  more  full  of  beauty  than 
this  for  most  of  his  ideas  of  beauty  are 
drawn  from  this  very  earth.  It  is  a 
world  replete  with  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodness  ol  God;  and  whatever 
there  may  be  in  other  worlds^  here  are 
depths  of  skill  and  benevolence  which 
none  have  been  able  to  fathom,  and 
which  seem  as  inexhaustible  now  as  they 
did  when  the  first  created  being  bent 
with  admiration  over  the  beauty  of  a 
flower,  examined  the  structure  of  the 


insect's  wing,  or  looked  mpob  the  stars  at 
night. 

**  Tet  how  is  all  this  intermingkd  wiUt 
evil!  There  is  darkness;  there  is  sins 
there  is  temptation;  there  are  thinga 
that  fiU  the  mind  with  perplexity  and 
doubt;  there  are  evil  beings  as  weU  aa 
good  abroad  upon  the  earth, '  both  when 
we  wake  and  when  we  sleep ;'  there  ar« 
enticements  to  wrimff  as  well  as  allure* 
ments  to  right;  there  are  mighty  meaas- 
and  influences  to  draw  the  mind  to  vir- 
ture,  and  there  are  mighty  means  and 
influences  to  draw  it  to  vice. 

<*  Everything  is  «tiMttfod,r— just  as  it 
must  be  in  a  state  of  probation.  There 
is  as  yet  no  certain  or  fixed  reward.  There 
is  no  crown  whioh  is  unfading.  There 
are  no  title-deeds  which  can  make  pro- 
perty sure.  There  is  no  happiness  of 
whose  continuance  there  can  be  cer- 
tainty. Everything  seems  to  partaka 
much  of  the  nature  of  egperim^Ht  or 
trial.  The  whole  subject  of  medicine, 
and  finance,  and  agriculture,  and  me^ 
ohanics,  and  even  morals^  seems  to  have- 
partaken  much  of  this  character ; — man 
IS  an  trial,  and  he  is  constantly  makinff 
trial  for  the  future.  Youth  is  on  trial 
for  manhood,  and  manhood  for  old  age^ 
and  one  generation  for  the  next;  and  all 
for  etermty.  In  all  conditions  there  is 
a  looking  out  of  the  human  mind  for  the 
future.  At  any  one  stage  of  being 
there  is  an  impatient  longing  for  the 
next.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  the  destiny  of  the  next  stage  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
present.  And  there  is,  in  all  and  above 
all  this,  an  instinctive  feeling  that  all 
these  stages  en  earth  are  preUminarv  to 
a  higher,  fixed  stage  beyond.  Man  is  so 
ma£  that  he  must  look  onward  and  up<> 
ward,  and  must  feel  that  the  eternal  con- 
dition is  to  be  determined  by  the  cha- 
racter formed  in  this  life. 

"Then  there  is  here  a  mingling  to- 
gether of  influencea  from  other  worlds 
designed  for  the  trial  of  man.  There 
are  seductive  influences  to  evil.  There 
are  fallen  spirits  that  have  access  to  man. 
There  are  powerful  appeals  which  they 
are  able  to  make  through  our  senses;  by 
the  objects  of  light,  and  taste,  and  touch; 
by  suggestions  made  to  our  desire  of 
knowledge,  our  pride,  our  vanity,  our 
ambition;  b^  the  arts  acquired  by  long 
experience  in  temptation,  and  by  the 
aios  which  they  can  derive  from  the  ad- 
vocates of  error,  and  the  panders  to 
guilt  which  they  have  already  enlisted 
under  their  banners.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  holy  influences  from 
above.  There  is  the  ministry  and  the 
solicitude  of  augels.  There  is  the  fact 
that  the  Son  ef  God  became  incarnate 
and  died  in  our  world  to  win  and  save 
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ufl.  There  \b  the  miniatration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  encourage  those  who  wish 
to  be  confirmed  in  goo&ees,  and  to  reach 
the  rewards  of  hearen.  There  are  the 
counsels  and  entreaties  of  the  fHends  of 
▼irtue;  the  instructions  and  pleadings  of 
the  ministers  of  a  holy  religion;  the  ad- 
monitions of  parents;  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory—all leading  the  mind  to  virtue  and 
to  God.  Such  mingled  things  show  that 
this  is  a  world  of  probation,  or  is  de- 
signed to  try  men  with  reference  to  what 
is  to  be  their  lot  in  the  future  stage  of 
their  existence ;  aud  they  at  the  same 
time  show  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  in  the  arrangement.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  world  which  it  shotdd  be,  if  it  is  de- 
signed as  a  place  of  trial.  For  what 
characteristics  could  it  hare  as  a  world 
of  probation,  if  the  sun  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  shone  no 
more,  and  no  flower  bloomed,  and  no 
Sariour  had  died,  and  no  sacred  Spirit 
came  to  aid  men,  and  there  were  no 
liring  friends  to  help  the  weak  and  the 
ignorant  on  to  God?  What  if  all  the 
comforts  which  we  hare  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  earth  were  converted  into  a 
dark  prison,  or  were  made  a  lurid  meteor, 
bearing  its  wretched  inhabitants  through 
chilly  regions  of  night  farther  and  far- 
ther Arom  the  sun?  It  would  then  an- 
swer no  purpose  as  a  world  of  probation. 
See  what  the  great  prisonhouse  of  the 
unirerse,  hdl,  is.  Who  has  been  re- 
formed there?  Who  has  been  prepared 
there  for  a  higher  stage  of  being?  See 
what  a  prison  is.  Man  shuts  his  fellow 
out  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars.  He  closes  dark, 
massive  doors  upon  him.  He  takes  him 
away  irom  wife,  and  children,  and  friends. 
He  clothes  him  in  coarse  raiment ;  feeds 
him  on  coarse  fare ;  spreads  for  him  a 
couch  of  straw ;  forbids  him  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  man  ;  deprives  him  of  the 
balmr  air ;  guards  him  with  unslumber- 
ing  vigilance  when  he  wakes,  or  when 
he  sleeps,  perchance,  binds  his  quivering 
limbs  in  fetters  of  iron.  Who  is  made 
the  better  by  this?  Who  is  reformed? 
Who  supposes  that  th4Xt  would  be  an 
appropriate  place  of  probation  for  a 
youth  ?  None  are  reformed  there — un- 
less you  can  introduce  an  independent 
influence  of  goodness  and  mercy— the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel— the  voice  of 
a  friend  of  virtue — ^the  offer  of  salvation 
—the  hope  of  heaven.  And  if  God  had 
made  thie  worid  as  man  makes  his 
prisons,  vain  would  have  been  the  hope 
of  securing  a  fair  trial  of  what  man  is 
or  might  he,  or  of  preparing  him  for  a 
higher  stage  of  existence.  But  he  has 
not  made  it  so.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
drive  man  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  or  the 
performance  of  duty,  by  the  clanking  of 


fbtters,  the  sound  ot  the  lash,  or  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon.  He  has  another 
method.  He  places  man,  though  a 
sinner,  in  a  world  apparently  as  beautiful 
as  it  can  be  made ;  surrounds  him  with 
all  that  can  appeal  to  his  gratitude  and 
his  sense  of  right ;  tells  him  of  eternal 
love,  and  of  infinite  sacrifices  in  his  be- 
half; sends  divine  ministering  spirits  to 
aid  him  in  his  efibrts  to  secure  salration; 
gives  him  a  Saviour;  comes  and  dwells 
with  him;  raises  him  up  when  he  is 
bowed  down;  and,  amidst  his  sorrows, 
as  he  struggles  with  darkness  and  sin, 
points  him  to  a  world  where  these 
struggles  shall  cease,  and  where  there 
shall  be  no  intermingline  of  light  and 
shade,  but  where  all  shiul  be  a  sea  of 
glory.  How  difierent  this  fktim  the 
olanlcing  of  fetters,  and  the  chilliness  of 
a  dungeon  I  A  prison,  as  man  makes  it, 
is  a  different  thing  from  this  world  as 
God  has  made,  and  as  he  preserves  it. 
The  one  is  designed  primarily  as  a  place 
of  punishment,  and  idl  the  arrangements 
for  reformation  are  things  superinduced ; 
the  other  is  primarily  a  place  oiprobatitm^ 
and  all  that  looks  \Mpwmkment  here  is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  preat  plan 
of  preparing  for  the  retributions  of  an- 
other state.^ 

An  excellent  portrait  of  this  laborious 
writer  and  hard-thinking  student  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume.  It  mterests  os  ex- 
ceedingly. 


The  People*8  Almanaok  for  1859.  London 
The  Religious  Tract  Societj. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Almanack.    London} 
Partridge  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  is  truly  an  almanack 
for  the  people,  and  of  the  numerous 
penn^  book-almanacks  now  published,  is 
certainly  one  of,  if  not  the  very  best.  It 
is  printed  in  a  clear  readable  type,  and 
the  calendar  is  interspersed  with  pages  of 
information  on  a^at  variety  of  subjects 
»-all  useful  and  instructiTe.  Here  is  a 
recipe  that,  in  the  present  time  of  ''*dear 
food,"  m*j  be  welcome  to  many  a  cot- 
tager:— 

^  To  Boil  Ricb.— Bice  is  one  of  those 
vegetables  which  is  easily  injured  by  poor 
cooking,  and  may  be  made  really  un- 
palatable by  a  little  over-boiling.  Bice 
should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and 
thoroughly  washed  in  two  or  three  waten. 
The  kernel  will  then  have  a  pearly  lustre. 
It  should  be  put  into  boiling  water,  in 
which  a  little  salt  has  been  thrown,  and 
allowed  to  boil  fifteen  or  seventeen 
minutes.  The  water  should  then  be 
drained  off,  and  the  kettle  set  back  from 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fire :  when  it  has 
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iteamed  in  thu  way  about  fifteen  minntes 
it  will  be  perfectly  soft,  of  snowy  white- 
ness, and  each  kernel  will  retain  its  in* 
dividnality,  and  not  be  lost  in  one  solid 
mass  of  paste.  A  pint  of  rice  may  be 
boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water.'* 

The  "  Band  of  Hope  Almanack  "  is  an 
ornamental  broad  sheet  of  great  attrac- 
tion and  excellence.  It  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. We  trust  the  ^  Prize  Bible 
Questions  "  will  promote  scripture  in- 
quiry, the  object  the  excellent  editor  baa 
in  yiew,  and  that  the  prize  will  be  fairly 
won  by  many  diliffent  students.  R^ 
ligious  heads  of  families  should  encourage 
their  children  to  compete  in  so  good  an 
exercise. 

A  Letter  to  a  Millenarian.    By  Omicron. 

London:    F.   Pitman,   20,   Paternoster 

Row. 
A  FBW  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  some 
millenarians  are  here  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  freedom.  It  is 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  show  the  truth 
as  the  writer  sees  it,  not  distinguished  by 
much  ability,  and  not  likely  to  settle  the 
controyersT,  eyen  on  those  extreme  points 
with  which  "Omicron''  battles.  He 
and  his  friend  will  probably  find  a  higher 
sphere  of  truth  if  they  prayerfully  pursue 
their  scripture  researches,  according  to 
the  determination  both  expressed  and  re- 
commended by  the  author. 

The  Babe  in  Christ;  or.  Memorials  of 
Frederic  Starling,  who  fell  asleep  March 
2l8t,  1855,  aged  2  years,  4  months,  and  7 
days.   London:  Houlston and Stoneman. 

Wb  can  assure  parents  that  they  will 
find  this  little  work  worth  reading, 
although  the  subject  was  so  young,  and 
the  fond  parents  have  wrought  up  with 
these  ** memorials"  many  very  trivial 
incidents  and  puerile  sayings.  '  A 
thoughtful,  pious  mother  or  father  will 
deriye  much  gratification  and  instruc- 
tion from  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
juvenile  nurse  or  elder  sister  of  a  rising 
family  it  might  be  felicitously  used  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  to  infants 
of  two  or  three  years.  In  this  light  many 
Taiuable  hints  may  be  obtained  from  it. 

A  Pictorial  Outline  of  the  B!se  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Bonmahon  Industrial,  Infant, 
and  Agrieoltural  Schools,  County  of  Wa- 
teifor£  With  Illustrations  Itom  Photo- 
mphic  Piotuies.  By  the  Key.  D.  A. 
Doudney,  Curate  of  MonksUnd.  Printed 
at  the  Bonmahon  Industrial  Printing 
School.  London:  W.  H.  CoUingridge, 
Long  Lane. 

Am  account  that  will  deeply  interest  and 
toueh  the  heart  of  every  genuine  philan- 
thropist Kone  who  desire  the  improve- 


ment of  Ireland,  and  the  progress  of  the 
people,  should  remain  unacquainted  with 
the  movement  here  described. 


"aothed,  and  ui  his  Right  Mhid;**  or, 
Eyents  in  the  History  of  a  Redahned 
One.  By  Jamea  Lucas,  Sidmouth*  Lon« 
don:  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

The  temperance  cause  has  called  into 
being  many  excellent  publications,  in- 
tended to  show  the  evils  of  indulgence 
in  strong  drink,  and  the  benefits  of  total 
abstinence.  A  large  portion  of  these 
honour  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
by  showing  whence  ''reclaimed  ones" 
derive  strenc^h  to  continue  "stedfast 
and  unmovable  "  after  having  attained 
the  right  path.  We  thank  God  that 
thus  in  a  great  deis^ree  the  movement 
against  strong  drin&  is  subordinated  to 
the  Duri>oses  of  the  gospel.  The  little 
publication  before  us  is  another  contri- 
bution to  thb  yery  useful  class  of  phi- 
lanthropic literature,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  the  more  abundant  it  is,  and  the 
wider  it  is  disseminated,  the  better  for 
the  country. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Review  and  ChUdren'a 
Friend.    Loudon:  Partridge  and  Co. 

British  Workman,  and  Friend  of  the  Sons 
of  ToiL  London:  Partridge  and  Co.; 
Cash;  andTweedie. 

Thb  indefatigable  editor  of  these  capital 
pictorial  fohos  continues  his  labours 
with  success.  The  engrayings  are  ex- 
cellenty  and  the  typographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  pages  presents  so  varied  an 
asi>ect  month  by  month,  as  to  be  an  ad- 
ditional attraction  to  the  eye,  and  to 
juvenile  readers  is  often  no  doubt  a 
source  of  amusement.  The  editor  de- 
serves support,  and  as  a  large  circula- 
tion only  can  secure  him  against  loeSp 
we  are  sure  he  cannot  be  supported  too 
heartily.  Let  the  friends  of  temperance 
and  of  industry  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  promote  their  sale.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  "  British  Workman" 
could  be  made  to  supersede  some  of  the 
trashy  sheets  which  now  find  their  way 
to  the  cottage  of  our  Sons  of  ToiL 
Religious  men  should  help. 

The  Methodist  Pilot  and  Reyiyal  Record, 
Nos.  1  to  7.  London :  R.  Bulman.  Han- 
ley:  H.  Roberts. 
A  BELioioDs  newspaper,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  liberal  Methodism— more 
especiidly  of  the  New  Connexion.  It 
contains  a  g^eat  quantity  of  readable 
matter,  selected  with  some  care,  and 
some  of  the  original  articles  cUsplay 
ability,  and  a  spirit  of  the  right  stamp. 
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We  are  always  gUd  to  ate  tke  moltipli- 
eatioa  of  prints  in  the  interests  of  reli- 
gioos  tratb,  and  trnst  this  will  receiTO 
adequate  support.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
formed  on  tne  model  of  that  yery  useful 
olass  of  pubUcations,  the  American  reH- 
ctons  newspapers,  a  kind  of  literature 
for  which  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty 
has  now  made  room  in  this  country. 


The  Only    Sacrifice.     By  James  Biden. 
London:  AylottandOo. 

Tbts  b  a  strange  book  —  one  that 
provokes  both  wonder  and  sorrow. 
Wonder  at  the  singular  vagaries  to 
which  the  human  mind  will  give  way, 
under  the  force  of  a  paramount  idea: 
and  sorrow  that  so  much  labour  ana 
thought  should  be  spent  to  so  Uttle 
purpose  by  a  pious,  good  man,  as  we 
Delleve  the  author  to  be.  Ko  douJ>t  there 
was  a  surprising  amount  of  ability  and 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  power  dia* 
played  in  the  erection  of  the  great 
pyramid  ;  and  these,  in  one  light,  haye 
justly  made  it  the  admiration  of  succeed- 
ing ages  :  but  what  was  the  object  con* 
tempUted  ?  The  reception  of  a  decui 
body  !  We  fear  the  parallel  is  only  too 
applicable  in  Mr.  Biden's  case.  We  do 
not  vnderetand  his  naotive,  and  can  dis- 
coyer  but  little  fi/e  in  his  main  ideas. 

His  principle  of  interpretation  of  the 
prophetical  Dooks  is  not  the  least  ec- 


eentrie  notion  he  has  broached.  The 
only  specimen  we  need  oaote  is  the  first 
yerse  of  the  book  of  Issiah  : — 

"The  yisxon  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos, 
which  he  saw  concerning  Jndah  and 
Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Utsiah,  Jotham, 
AJbaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah." 

This  yerse  Mr.  Biden  would  haye  os 
read  thus: — 

«  The  yision  of  the  salyation  of  the 
Lord,  the  son  of  strength,  which  he  saw 
concerning  the  praise  of  the  Lord, 
Christianity,  and  the  yision  of  peaoe^ 
Christendom,  in  the  days  of  the  strength 
of  the  Lord,  the  perfection  of  the  Lord, 
one  that  takes  and  possesses,  and  s«p« 
ported  by  the  Lord,  kings  of  the  praise 
of  the  Lord^  Christianity/' 

We  confess  our  lAability  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  passages  translated  after 
this  strange  t;^ pe,  the  koy  te  whioh  ia, 
that  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  aames 
are  placed  in  the  text  instead  of  the 
names  themselves— an  expedieai  qmte 
as  sensible  as  if  in  reading  our  ordifiary 
English  vernacular  we  were  to  trsnslate 
all  Qeorges  into  gardeners^  and  ail 
Sarahs  into  princesses. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  only  applicable 
to  a  few  of  the  concluding  pages>  the 
theology  of  which  we  arennsBle  to  aooepL 
To  assist  his  readers^  the  author  Ms 
prefixed  a  good  vooabHUvy  of  eeript«i« 
names  and  theur  meanings. 


REFLEX  BENEFITS  ATTENDANT 
UPON  THE  WORK  OF  TEACHING. 

[Tlie  following  is  a  summary  of  an 
excellent  article  which  appeareo  in  the 
^Ragged  School  Magazine  "  for  No- 
vember. The  whole  paper  is  well  worth 
perusal  by  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
arduous  work  of  Sabbath-school  teach- 
ing, of  whose  discouragements  and  trials 
we  know  enough  to  feelassured  that  they 
need  all  the  assistance  and  sympathy 
^hat  the  church  can  bestow.  Our  local 
brethren  are  not  generally  behind-hand 
in  any  good  work,  and  this  is  one  in 
which  an  occasional  visit  to  the  school, 
a  loving  exhortation  to  the  children,  and 
a  kind  word  for  the  teachers,  is  always 
well  receive^  and  highly  appreciated. 
Intercourse  or  this  nature  would  tend  to 
draw  more  oloselv  the  bonds  of  union 
between  the  church  and  the  school,  aad 
might  be  made  the  means  of  greatly 
strengthening  and  nroraoting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  ot  God  in  our  oirenhs 


and  societies.  The  enumeration  whieh 
this  summary  gives  of  beneflta  to  be 
derived  bv  tne  teacher  from  and  m  his 
work,  is  fitted  not  only  to  console  and 
cheer,  but  to  guide  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  and  engage  his  mind  in 
the  contemplation  of  what  }»  his  true 
recompense  and  glory — ^that  he  is  him- 
self watered  while  watering  others,  and 
that  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  he  shall  share  with  him  the 
crown. — En.] 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  tha  amount 
of  good  deriyed  by  the  teacher  from  the 
work  in  which  he  is  eagafi;ed,  or  to 
enumerate  all  the  benefits  accrniag  to 
himself  therefrom.  We  wiU,  however, 
endeavour  to  enumerate  some  of  them : 

1st.  The  work  of  teaching  enlarges 
the  knowledge  of  human  dianteter. 

2nd.  The  work  of  teachine  also  leads 
to  a  ckMor  aoaoarntaiice  witn  our  own 
heart.  It  lean  ns  to  turn  our  thooghts 
wkhin,  and  analyse  the  motiont  of  onr 
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«wn  hmtiu,  that  we  feMj  learn  how  bert 
to  Buit  our  inatractions  to  our  pupUa. 

9r(L  The  work  of  teaching  neeosai* 
tatea  an  ealarged  acquaintance  with  the 
word  of  God,  from  which,  if  wo  would 
effectually  inatruct  othera,  we  Bust  our* 
aelvea  learn  dear  Ttewi  of  nan's  con- 
dition;  God  s  purpose  of  lore  in  man*a 
redemption ;  and  the  inoreaaed  con- 
demnation of  those  who  refuse  his 
aalTation. 

4th.  In  the  work  of  teaching  we  die. 
oover  the  necessity  of  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  soften,  to  subdue,  and 
to  commniucate  graee, 

6th.  The  work  of  teaohinc»  earnestly 
«ad  assidnousl^  pursued,  will  lead  to 
oloaer  comoiumon  with  Ood.    Hence*- 

6th.  The  work  of  teaching  tends  to 
increase  the  spirituality  and  the  growth 
in  grace  of  those  engaged  in  it  ^  He 
that  watereth  others  abaU  be  watered 
nUo  himself." 

7th.  It  enlarges  oar  sympathy,  and 
awakens  aympathy  in  others  towarda 
ourselyes.  Howeyer  sunk  and  degraded 
the  objeots  of  our  pity  may  be,  th^y  are 
not  altogether  insensible  to  kin&ess. 
They  can  appreciate  a  lively  interest 
takan  in  their  welfare,  and  there  is  real, 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  being  used  as  an 
instrument  in  calling  into  liie  the  softer, 
letter  feelings  of  our  common  nature. 

8th.  Lastly,  the  work  of  teaching, 
when  engaged  in  with  a  conscientious 
regard  to  Uie  responsibility  it  inToWes, 
stamps  the  divine  image  on  the  cha- 
racter. "  Be  ye  followers  (or  imitators) 
of  God,  as  dear  children,"  was  the  in- 
spired ii^unction  to  the  Ephesian  be- 
lievers. Our  Lord,  when  on  earth,  was 
recornised  as  a  ^teacher  sent  from 
God,^  and  is  known  as  the  "Great 
9^Baoher.*'  Can  we  then  be  called  to  a 
niof«  n<Ale  employment  than  to  tread  in 
his  steps? 

PRATING  AND  TRYING. 

A  LinxB  eif  1  was  once  in  the  halnt  of 
doing  some^ing  which  her  mother  dia- 
approved  whenever  she  went  to  school. 
Her  mother  told  her  she  must  try  to 
keep  from  doing  It.  She  said  she  did 
try,  but  could  not  help  it.  She  then 
told  her  she  must  prav  to  God  to  keep 
her  from  it.  After  a  few  days,  she  told 
her  mother  that  she  had  prayed,  but 
still  she  did  it.    One  da^  she  came  home 

Suite  animated,  exclaiming,  "  Mother,  I 
id  not  do  it  to-day.**  "  Bow  were  you 
able  to  conquer  the  habit,  mv  dear  ?** 
«aid  her  mother.  "I  found,  she  an^ 
swered,  **  that  if  I  tried  ever  ao  much,  I 
could  not  keep  from  it;  and  when  I 
prayed  to  Goa  he  could  not  keep  ma 


i  it  nalaaa  I  triad  myself.    So  t^-dat 

I  pmyed  and  tried  both,  and  then  1 
found  I  eonld  leave  off  doing  It.*' 


A  LTTTLB  HERO  OF  HAARLEM 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  o 
Holland  a  boy  was  bom  at  Haarlem,  a 
town  remarkable  for  its  variety  of  for* 
tone  in  war,  but,  happily,  still  more  so 
for  its  manufactures  and  inventions  of 
peace.  His  father  was  a  slnicer — that  ia» 
one  whose  employment  it  was  to  open 
and  shut  the  sluices  or  large  oak  gates, 
which,  placed  at  certain  distances,  close 
the  entrances  of  canals,  and  secure  Hol- 
land from  the  danger  to  which  it  seems 
exposed-^^f  finding  Itself  under  water, 
rather  than  above  it.  When  water  is 
wanted  the  slnicer  raises  the  sluices  more 
or  less  as  required,  and  closes  them  care- 
fully at  nieht,  otherwise  the  water  would 
flow  into  the  canals,  then  overflow  them, 
and  inundate  the  whole  country ;  so  that 
eyen  the  little  children  of  Holland  are 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  punc* 
tnal  discharge  of  the  siuicer's  duties.  The 
boy  was  scarcely  eighl  years  old  when 
one  day  he  asked  permission  to  take 
some  cakes  to  a  poor  blind  roan  who 
iiyed  at  the  other  side  of  the  dyke.  His 
father  gave  him  ]eayejjl)nt  charged  him 
not  to  stay  too  late.  The  child  promised 
and  set  off  on  his  little  journey.  The 
blind  man  thankfully  partook  of  his 
young  friend's  cakes;  and  the  boy,  mind- 
ful of  his  father's  orders,  did  not  wait  as 
usual  to  hear  one  of  the  old  man's 
stories,  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  him 
•at  one  muffin,  took  leave  of  him  to 
return  home. 

As  he  went  along  by  the  canala,  then 
quite  full,  tot  it  was  in  October,  and  the 
autumn  rains  had  swelled  the  waters^  the 
boy  now  stopped  to  pull  the  IHtle  blue 
flowers  which  hia  mocher  loved  so  well; 
now,^  in  the  child's  gaiety,  hehammed  some 
merry  song.  The  road  gradually  beoame 
more  solitair,  and  aoon  neither  the  joy- 
ous about  of  tha  villager  returning  to  his 
cottage  home,  nor  the  rough  voice  of  the 
carter  gmmbUng  at  his  laay  horses  was 
any  longer  to  be  heard.  The  little  fellow 
now  perceived  that  the  blue  flowera  in 
his  hand  were  scarcely  distiaguisfaabla 
from  the  green  of  the  surrounding  herb* 
age,  and  be  looked  up  in  sore  diamaj. 

The  night  was  falling;  not,  however, 
a  dark  winter  night,  bat  one  of  thoaa 
beautiful  olear  moonlight  nights,  in 
which  evaiy  object  ia  peroeptible,  though 
not  so  diatioccly  aa  by  day.  The 
child  thought  of  his  Ihfthier— of  his  in* 
Junction— and  was  peeparing  to  quit  tha 
ravine  in  which  he  was  almost  buried, 
fitd  to  regain  tha  baach|  whan  sndda»^ 
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a  slight  noise  like  the  trickling  of  water 
upon  the  pebbles,  attracted  his  attention. 
He  was  near  one  of  the  large  sloices, 
and  he  now  carefally  examined  it,  and 
soon  discovered  a  hole  in  the  wood, 
through  which  the  water  was  flowing. 
With  the  instant  perception  which  every 
child  in  Holland  would  have,  the  boj 
saw  that  the  water  most  soon  enlarge  the 
hole  throogh  which  it  was  now  only 
dropping,  and  that  ntter  and  general 
min  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
inundation  that  must  follow.  To  see,  to 
throw  away  the  flowers,  to  dimb  fix>m 
stone  to  stone  till  he  reached  the  hole, 
and  to  put  his  finger  into  it,  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  to  his  delight  he 
found  that  he  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
flow  of  the  water. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  a  little 
while,  and  the  child  only  thought  of  the 
success  of  his  device.  '  But  the  night  was 
closing  in,  and  with  the  night  came  the 
cold. 

The  little  boy  looked  around  in  vain  ; 
no  one  came.  He  shouted,  he  cried 
loudly — no  one  answered:  he  resolved 
to  stay  there  all  night;  but,  alas!  the 
cold  was  becoming  every  moment  more 
biting,  and  the  poor  finger  fixed  in  the 
hole  began  to  feel  benumbed,  and  the 
numbness  soon  extended  to  the  hand, 
and  thence  through  the  whole  arm  :  the 
pain  became  greater^  still  harder  to  bear^ 


but  the  boy  moved  not.  Tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  as  he  thought  of  his 
father,  of  his  mother,  of  his  little  bed 
where  he  might  now  be  sleeping  so 
soundly;  but  still  the  little  felloir  stirred 
not,  for  he  knew  that  did  he  remove  the 
small  slender  finger  which  he  had  op^ 
posed  to  the  escape  of  the  water,  not 
only  would  he  himself  be  drowned,  but 
his  father,  his  brother,  his  neighbours — 
nay,  the  whole  village.  We  know  not 
what  faltering  of  purpose-^what  mo- 
mentary failure  of  courage  there  might 
have  been  during  that  long  and  terrible 
night;  but  certain  it  is,  that  at  daybrei^ 
he  was  found  in  the  same  painful  position 
by  a  clermnan  returning  from  attend- 
ance at  a  deathbed,  who,  as  he  advanced, 
thought  he  heard  groans,  and  bending 
over  the  dyke,  discovered  a  child  sitting 
on  a  stone,  writhing  with  pain,  and  wi£ 
pale  £sce,  but  tearful  eyes.  ^In  the 
name  of  wonder,  boy,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  what  are  you  trying  to  do  there?  "  "  I 
am  hindering  the  water  from  running 
out,"  was  the  answer,  in  perfect  sim- 
plicity, of  the  child,  who,  during  that 
whole  night,  had  been  evincing  such 
heroic  fortitude  and  undaunted  courage. 
History  has  handed  dovrn  to  posterity 
many  a  warrior — ^the  destroyer  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  men — but  she  has 
left  us  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  this 
real  little  hero  of  Haarlem. 


Itirtes  m  ^nlrlic  Affairs. 


Is  the  whole  world  about  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  physical  force 
contests .  for  the  supremacy  of  religious 
opinions,  or  for  relif^ous  domlnancy? 
It  seems  almost  as  if  this  were  really 
coming  to  pass.  The  war  that  has  been 
raging  in  China  for  several  years,  en- 
gaging the  attention  and  afiecting  the 
interests  of  one -third  of  the  whole 
human  race,  is  in  its  most  remarkable 
features  a  religious  contest:  that,  in 
which  we  are  ourselves  engaged,  is  con- 
nected with  some  most  interesting  re* 
ligious  questions  also',  including  disputes 
about  holy  places  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
eontinued  existence  in  Europe  of  the 
only  Hahomedan  power  that  has  a 
footing  therein,  while  it  brings  into 
colUsion  the  mightiest  powers  of  the 
two  poperies  of  Europe-— Russia  and 
France,  and  attaches  as  ally  and  helper 
to  the  latter,  the  greatest  Protestant 
power  in  the  world.  These  are  circum* 
stanees  striking  enough  to  attract  and 
fix  tho  attention  of  the  Christian  philo- 
•opher;  but  they  are  not  the  whole  of 


the  &ct^  which  in  the  present  day  point 
in  a  similar  direction,  L  s.  towards  re- 
ligious commotion.  The  newspapers 
have  recently  furnished  a  few  detoils  of 
a  fanatical  movement  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  and  within  our  own  possessions, 
too,  that  indicates  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Mussulmans  once  more  to 
appeal  to  the  sword  as  an  instrument  for 
the  inculcation  of  their  exclusive  tenets. 
A  Mahomedanpamphlet,  entitled  77U 
8word  if  the  Key  of  Heaven  and  Hellf 
has  been  widely  disseminated  over 
Northern  India,  some  three  hundred 
copies  having  been  seized  at  Cawnpbre 
alone.  An  English  translation  has  oeen 
published  ;  but  it  is  said  to  give  only  a 
poor  idea  of  the  spirited  exhortations  of 
this  able  and  fanatical  tract  It  com- 
mences by  asserting  the  sinfulness  of 
war  waged  merely  for  conquest  or 
dominion,  but  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
up  arms  in  defence  of  the  religion  of 
the  Prophet.  In  comparison  with  tins 
great  o^ect  all  earthly  ties  of  wives, 
children,  property,  have  no  claim  what- 
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0rer  apoa  tlie  trne  believer.  They  are 
to  be  MMndooed  one  and  all,  or  tbey  will 
bring  ruin  temporal  and  eternal  on  those 
who  adhere  to  them.  For  the  warrior 
alone  is  there  peace  and  Joy  here  and 
hereafter.  That  the  Mussulmans  are 
weaky  and  their  numbers  declining,  is  the 
judgment  of  Qod  upon  them  for  forget- 
ting in  sloth  and  luxury  their  more 
paramount  duties.  But  now  that  a 
leader  is  bom  in  the  family  of  the  Pro- 
phet (it  is  not  known  what,  if  any,  {mt- 
ticular  sect  is  alluded  to)~let  the  faith<- 
ful  arise,  and  soon  in  all  Hindostan  be 
no  phrase  heard  but  Allah-il- Allah ! 
Such  is  the  tenor  of  thb  sinj^ilar  pro- 
duction, which  \b  not  to  be  disregarded 
or  treated  oUierwise  than  as  a  yeritable 
sign  of  the  times  and  of  the  state  of 
feeling  among  the  Mahomedans.  If  this  / 
morement  should  spread  there  will  be 
reason  to  fear  that  another  hundred 
millions  of  mankind  wUl  be  plunged  mto 
a  condition  of  dis(|uietudey  and  com- 
pelled to  regwrd  as  imminent  the  adrent 
of  a  religious  crusade,  while  the  in- 
cipient strife  will  enforce  the  augmen- 
tation of  war  establishments  and  stand- 
ingarmies. 

The  world  scarcely  bestows  a  thought 
on  the  tendencies  of  the  Mormonite  fa- 
naticism ;  but  in  making  the  above  allu- 
sions to  the  actual  warlike  facts  of  the 
present  times,  we  cannot  forbear  calling 
to  mind  that  in  their  far-famed  out-west 
settlements,  all  their  able-bodied  men  are 
disciplined  soldiers,  and  that  they  boldly 
profess  principles  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious proselytism  analogous  to  those 
promulgated  by  Mahomet. 

One  of  the  greatest  social  evils  that 
affects  British  troops  is  the  firee  indul- 
gence in  sfcrong  drmk.  This  is  produc- 
mg  its  fruits  to  a  terrible  extent  among 
Uiose  now  employed  in  the  East.The  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  Crimea  are  sometimes 
appalling  beyond  description.  One  who 
writes  from  the  camp  says:— "Yesterday 
was  Sunday.  I  rode  into  Balaklava  at  1 
p.m.,  through  Kadikoi  M%jor,and  return- 
ed, towards  dusk,  through  Kadikoi  Minor. 
The  sights  I  saw,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, were  enough  to  make  an  English- 
man despair  of  his  countrymen.  All 
along  the  road  were  men — not  only  pri- 
vates, but  non-commissioned  officers-^ 
n  every  stage  of  drunkenness.  Sobriety 
was  really  the  exception,  intoxication 
the  rule.  Noisy  groups,  flushed  and 
unsteady  with  drinl^  were  interspersed 
with  staggeringsotswho  could  not  keep 
on  their leffs.  Two  Highlanders,  one  of 
them  on  the  ground,  the  other  making 
violent  and  truitless  efforts  to  get  l<ii 
comrade  to  stand  up,  were  affording,  at 
2  in  the  afternoon,  great  amusement  to 
»  unmber  of  French  roadmakers.   (Sun- 


day is  not  a  day  of  rest  for  the  French 
working  parties.)    Three  hours  later  I 
passed  a  group  of  three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  some  line  regiment. 
The  centre  man  was  kept  from  fsJling 
only  by  the  support  of  the  two  others, 
themselves  hr  from  sober.    Numbers  of 
officers  must  have  met  this  group,  and 
the  natural  and  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  take  their  names  and  send 
them  at  once  to  their  quarters  under  ar- 
rest, but  drunkenness  here  has  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  do  this.    The  tavern  booths  of 
the  Old  Kadikoi  were   crowded  with 
drinkers,  and  rank  with  oaths,  obscenity, 
and  brawls.  Little  Kadikoi,  hard  by  the 
Ghiards'  Camp,  has  not,  upon  week  days, 
the  appearance  of  doing  much  business. 
But  in  the  evening,  when  the  working 
parties  come  off  mity,  and  on  Sundays, 
when  they  have  none  to  do,  it  is  as  much 
thronged  as  the  booths  on  a  racecourse 
or  at  a  fair,  or  as  the  back  slums  of  a 
seaport  town  when  half-a-dozen  Qien-of- 
war  have  just  been  paid  off.    Drmk,  of 
course,  is  nearly  the  sole  olnect  of  its 
frequenters  ;  and  drink,  not  m  modera- 
tion, but  to  the  most  beastly  excess.'* 

The  direct  remedy  for  a  state  of 
things  so  shocking  seems  to  be  nothing 
short  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liauors,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  coffee-houses,  a  course  that  has 
been  partially  adopted  at  Scutari  with 
benefit.  There  a  caf6  was  opened  by  the 
administrators  of  the  Times*  fimd,  and 
has  succeeded  so  well  that  they  are  pre- 
paring to  enlarge  it  to  double  its  present 
size.  We  see  with  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Cook,  of  the  Temperance  Hotel,  Leices- 
ter, has  made  an  offer  to  Lord  Panmure 
to  go  out  to  the  Crimea  for  a  few  months 
as  a  temperance  missionary.  Could  not 
an  enterorise  of  this  nature  be  under- 
taken without  depending  on  govern- 
ment aid  or  countenance  <*  And  would 
it  not  be  much  better  to  establish  a  per- 
manent mission  of  this  nature  than  one 
merely  temporary? 

Louis  Napoleon  is  proving  himself  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  modern  Umes.  By  the  force  of 
an  iron  will  he  has  reached  one  of  the 
most  exalted  positions  in  the  world;  and 
by  successive  strokes  of  the  most  astute 
policy  has  strengthened  himself  to  such 
a  degree  that  when  he  speaks  his  words 
are  waited  for  with  anxiety,  and  listened 
to  with  deference  by  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe?  Will  he  be  the 
founder  of  a  powerftd  djnastv?  or  will 
his  career,  like  that  of  his  uncle,  resem- 
ble a  oomet's  in  its  eccentricity,  its  wild 
Urilliancy,  and  brief  duration?  Whether 
the  latter  or  the  former,  he  has  already 
stamped  his  name  indelibly  on  the  pai;e 
K  K 
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ot  biitoryy  and  ve  short-sighted  mortali 
must  Airait  the  denouement  to  whieh  aU 
hb  aote  and  speeches  tend.  The  closing 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  he  seems  to 
hare  seised  upon  as  an  opportunity  to 
read  a  lesson  for  the  whole  of  the  con<* 
tlnental  poirers,— one  which,  no  doubt, 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  understand, 
howoTer  they  may  act.  He  speaks 
peeoOy  but  he  holds  the  means  of  war  in 
his  hands,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say 
so>  while  challenging  the  whole  of  Europe 
to  tahe  sides  in  the  present  (juarrel,  in 
terms  under  which  an  implied  threat 
is  significantly  couched.  Alluding  to  the 
worka  of  industry  and  art  around  him,  he 
said: — 

'<At  the  sight  of  so  many  wonders 
exposed  before  oar  eyes,  the  first  im- 
pression felt  is  a  desire  of  peace.  Peace 
alone,  in  fact,  can  develope  still  more 
those  remarkable  productions  of  human 
intelligence.  Ton  most  accordingly  all 
desire,  as  I  do,  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
a  durable  peace.  But,  w  order  to  be 
durable,  it  must  distinctly  solve  the 
Question  which  caused  the  war  to  be 
undertaken.  That  it  may  be  speedily 
concluded,  Europe  must  declare  itidf,  for 
without  the  pressure  of  general  opinion, 
struggles  between  great  powers  threaten 
to  be  prolonged;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
if  Bt^rope  once  determines  on  declaring 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  it  will 
be  a  gt'eat  step  made  towards  the  solu- 
t$on.  At  the  present  period  of  civili- 
sation  tlie  successes  of  armies,  however 
brilliant  they  may  be,  are  only  tempor- 
ary, and  it  is  definitely  public  opinion 
that  always  gains  the  last  victory.  Ton, 
then,  who  all  believe  that  the  progress  of 
the  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 
of  one  nation  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  all  the  others,  and  that  the  more 
mutual  relations  are  multiplied,  the 
more  national  prejudices  tend  to  dis- 
appear, tell  your  fellow  citizens,  on  your 
return  to  your  country,  that  France  has 
no  hatred  for  any  nation,  ^nd  that  she 
sympathises  with  all  those  who  wish,  as 
sne  does,  for  the  triumph  of  right  and 
justice.  Tell  them  that,  if  they  desire 
peace,  they  mutt  openh  express  wishes 
either  for  or  agcdnst  us,  for,  amid  a  grave 


European  conflict,  indiffaveAoa  is  a  bad 
calculation,  and  silence  an  error.  As 
for  us,  who  are  allied  for  the  triumph  of 
a  great  cause — let  us  manufacture  armSf 
without  any  abatement  of  onr  industry 
or  labour— let  us  be  great  by  the  arts  of 
pease  as  we  are  by  those  of  war-^et  us 
be  strong  hj  onr  union,  and  place  our 
confidence  m  Ood,  that  we  may  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  present,  and 
the  chances  of  futurity." 

This  language  from  one  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  was  only  a  needy  adventurer, 
tells  us  plainly  how  strong  he  feels  him- 
self to  be,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  present  phase 
of  affairs. 

Omar  Pasha  has  opened  proceedings 
in  Asia  brilliantly.  He  baa  crossed  tiie 
principal  river  in  Georgia  commanded 
by  the  Russian  position  in  the  face  of  the 
foe,  and  driven  them  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  with  loss. 

Other  things  that  may  be  noted  are, 
feufol  explosions  of  magaiines  in  the 
allied  camp  near  Inkermann,  bv  which 
many  were  killed  and  wounded;  con- 
tinued destruetion  of  provision  stores, 
boats,  and  fishing  gear  in  the  sea  of  Asoff; 
oaptnre  of  neany  300  Russian  sailors  in 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk ;  a  successfid  cloture 
of  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  camels,  and  wag- 
gons from  the  Russians;  a  mutiny  of  the 
Tunisian  contingent  of  fiie  Frenofa  troops 
at  Constantinople;  a  rumoured  campaign 
of  a  formidable  character  on  the  Danube, 
chiefly  by  allied  troops:  a  remarkable 
concordat  between  Austria  and  the  Pope, 
by  wliioh  the  power  of  Popery  is  vastly 
augmented  in  that  empire;  dbe  uneasy 
and  almost  volcanic  condition  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies;  tiie  deter- 
mination  of  our  government  at  length  to 
resort  to  the  bauot  in  order  to  supply 
troops  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war; 
and  last,  font  not  least  in  importance,  the 
commencement  of  trade  strikes  in  our 
manufacturing  districts.  Surely  the  as- 
pect of  afihirs  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  is  calculated  to  give  point  and 
force  to  that  prayer  of  the  poet— 

"On  sH  the  earth  thy  Spirit  shower; 
The  9uMb.  in  ilghteoiunen  rerlev ; 
Thy  Umgdom  mum,  and  hell's  o'erpewsr. 
And  to  thy  socptce  all  sobdae.** 


gtttftijl-jiilr  %ssaMm  $tfatkt. 


rBOOBBBB  or  THB  ASSOOIATIOV. 

Ws  are  happy  to  learn  throngh  the 
secretary  that  our  last  month's  i4>peal  to 
the  brethren  and  the  public  has  been 
responded  to  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  measures  are  being 


taken  in  many  places  to  carry  oat  t 
of  the  suggestions.  With  the  object  of 
initiating  a  general  movement  to  increase 
the  funds,  the  committee  has  just  issued 
the  following  circular: — 

**Dbak  BitCTH«aw,-*The  Committea 
of  the  above  Association  request  us  to 
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Bi^  upon  the  memben  of  the  Bnmches, 
with  ul  respectful  earnestness,  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  the  claims  of  the 
Society  prominently  before  the  Christian 
public. 

'*We  now  require,  annnaUy,  about 
£900,  for  the  partial  support  of  those 
aged  and  needy  brethren  who  are  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  for 
the  allowance  of  2t.  6dl  per  week  to 
those  who  are  permanently  disabled  from 
following  their  employment.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  amount,  the  Committee 
recommend  the  holding  of  at  least  one 
Public  iiMtiag  a  year  in  each  bnttich  ; 
lindy  if  they  can  be  obtained,  coUeetions 
in  an  the  chapels. 

*' Besides  these  public  appeals,  the 
Committee  would  beg  the  friends  of  the 
Association  to  endeavour  to  procure 
additional  honorary  members,  and  to 
encourage  the  local  preachers  to  enrol 
themselTes  as  members  while  young,  so 
that  in  the  erent  of  sickness,  old  age,  or 
death,  they  may  share  in  the  provision 
vhiish  the  church  makes  for  those  who 
need  it  by  means  of  this  Association. 

"The  following  information  may  be 
serviceable  to  you  as  the  foundation  of 
your  appeals,  either  from  the  pulpit,  or 
from  the  platform. 

"  The  Association  now  numbers  2,933 
memben;  of  these  535  are  honorary 
memben,  who  subscribe  to  the  fnnds 
but  take  nothing  in  return. 

^'Dnring  the  past  year  the  following 
sums  If  ere  expended:— 

A    B.  d. 

"For  the  relief  of  438  sick     843  11  7 

'<  For  the  burial  of  98  de- 
ceased .        .        .        .     318    0  0 

*<For  the  support  of  the 
superannuated       .        .     889    7  2 


Total 


.  2,000  18  9 


*' The  claims  are  still  as  heavy  upon 
,tbe  funds,  and  with  respect  to  annuitants 
are  heavier  than  ever;  while  for  the 
current  year  the  receipti|  from  our  honor- 
ary memben,  benevolept  subscriptions, 
and  donations,  are  nearly  £200  less  than 
they  were  for  the  correspending  period 
last  year;  consequently,  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  remedy  this,  or  the  allow- 
ances to  our  wom-ont  brethren  will  hare 
to  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

*•  We  trust,  however,  that  br  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  members  ana  friends 
generally,  this  step  will  be  prevented ; 
and  we  hope  that  your  branch  will  in 
tiiese  matters  do  what  it  can. 
*^  We  are,  dear  brethren, 

"  Yonn  affectionately, 
''  Thos.  Chahbbblaih,  Hon.  Sec, 
**£dw.  Cbbbwbjul,  Gm,  ^Sec" 


We  hope  the  brethren  will  Bot  forget 
the  hint  we  threw  out  last  month,  but 
will  feel  it  their  duty  to  send  accounts  of 
their  proceedings,  sermons,  meetings, 
collections,  &c.,  for  publication  in  the 
Magazine. 

It  will  gratify  all  our  friends  to  learn 
that  a  gentleman,  in  the  West  of  England 
(recently  deceased),  has  left  a  legacy  of 
£100  to  the  funds  of  our  Association,  to  be 
paid  in  six  months'SftSr  his  death.  This 
is  a  very  seasonable  bequest^  and  in  the 
present  necessity  of  bestirring  ounelves 
to  augment  and  to  keep  up  our  income, 
cheen  us  to  exertion.  We  trust  the 
efforts  of  the  brethren  will  not  be  suf- 
fered to  relax  on  anv  account,  and  that 
by  the  beginning  of  1856  the  treasurer 
shall  be  relieved  from  all  prospect  of 
embarrassment.  We  should  hke  to 
commence  our  next  volume  under 
auspicious  circumstances. 


COMMITTEB  MBltlBO. 

The  monthly  meetuig  of  the  general 
committee  was  held  at  Brother  Chip^ 
chase's,  on  Wednesday,  7th  November. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  mem. 
bers  residing  m  and  around  London^ 
^nd  two  brethren  were  present  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness before  the  meeting,  both  of  an 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  oharaoter, 
the  latter  chiefly  referring  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Magaxine  for  next  year.  It 
was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  title  of 
the  Magazine  should  remain  aa  it  is  i^ 
and  that  Messrs.  Aylott  and  Co.  should 
be  our  publishers.  A  sub-oommittee 
was  then  appointed,  to  settle  certain 
matters  relating  to  adrertiaBBwnti^- 
extra  printing,  &o. 

The  financial  statement  showed  tiiat 
the  treasurer  was  still  in  advance  of  the 
income;  and  considerable  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  best  method  of  re- 
versing this  position*  It  was  at  length 
agreed  Uiat  a  special  address  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  branches,  stating  the 
necessities  of  the  Association,  and  ag^ 
urging  the  holding  of  public  meetings, 
and  &e  obtaining  of  collections  in  all 
the  chapels  ;  otherwise  the  curtaihnent 
of  the  superannuation  allowances  rnuBt 
take  place. 

Various  ciUes  sent  up  from  branches 
were  then  considered,  and  determined 
upon  according  to  rule. 

The  loss  of  Brother  Charles  Arter 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  meetine ;  in  him 
the  committee  felt  that  they  bad  loet  a 
warm-hearted  and  single-minded  coad- 
jutor, flxid  one  of  the    first  and   best 
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friends  of  the  Association.    Of  him  it 
could  with  trath  be  said  and  sung  : — 

•*  Serrant  of  God,  weU  don«  V 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee 
will  be  held  at  Brother  Creswell's,  6, 
Albert  Terrace,  Knightsbridge,  on 
Monday,  December  10th. 

Thob.  CuAMBKRhxiK,  Hon.  Sec. 


▲BBBOUBir  BBANOH. 

Wb  held  our  annual  tea-meeting  on 
the  2nd  ultimo,  when  about  130  sat 
down  to  a  most  excellen  t  tea.  The  after- 
meeting  was  presided  over  hj  the  Rev. 
H.  HoUis  (Independent),  who,  after 
deliyering  a  solemn  and  appropriate 
address  upon  the  great  importance  of 
the  work  in  which  all  preachers  of  the 
gospel  are  engaged,  called  upon  the  local 
secretary  to  read  the  report,  which  was 
of  a  very  cheering  character,  there  having 
been  only  one  application  for  relief  since 
the  commencement  of  the  branch  in 
December,  1851,  and  that  only  for  three 
weeks'  sick  allowance,  amounting  in  all 
to  £\  48.  l^e  secretaiy  then  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  Association  was  never 
intended  by  its  promoters  to  be  self- 
snpportingy  and  that  to  make  it  so  would 
defeat  the  very  object  it  had  in  view, 
viz.,  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  ased, 
and  sick  brethren.  He  therefore  called 
upon  the  friends  to  give  a  practical 
manifestation  of  their  love  for  a  class  of 
men  who  cheerfully  made  great  sacri- 
fices, and  performed  great  labours  for 
the  good  of  the  church  without  fee  or 
rewud,  by  immediately  becoming  sub* 
seribers  to  the  funds  of  this  Association. 

Brother  Walters,  in  his  usually  impres- 
sive manner,  urged  ujpon  the  meeting 
the  great  importance  or  individual  effort. 
He  reminded  them  that  every  man,  how- 
ever obscure  his  position,  exerted  an  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  upon  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  that  in- 
fluence was  felt,  not  only  in  time^  but 
throughout  eternity. 

Mr.  J.  Peach  (Independent)  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  described  in  an  in* 
teresting  manner  the  peculiar  chancter- 
btics  of  a  preacher's  vocation,  and  con- 
tended that  a  portion  of  the  large  sum 
of  money  collected  in  the  centenary  year 
ought  to  have  been  set  apart  for  the 
benefit  of  worn-out  local  preachers.  It 
was  nothing  but  an  act  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  Weslevan  people  to  support 
to  the  utmost  of  tneir  power  an  institu- 
tion for  the  relief  of  those  who  laboured 
so  hard  for  their  spiritual  welfare. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Alport,  a 
hymn  was  snog  and  prayer  ofiereo,  when 
the  meeting  separated,  highly  pleased, 


and,  we  tmst,  benefited  by  the  erenlng't 
proceedings. 

Albxandsb  HuTOHMoiTi  Soccetaiy. 

Our  excellent  treasurer  desires  us  to 
insert  the  following  letter  of  thanks, 
received  during  the  last  month  from  the 
secretaries  of  the  Bible  Society.  Those 
who  subscribed  to  the  fund  mentioiied  in 
it,  will  be  glad  to  learn  its  due  appro- 
priation : — 

**  Bible  Society's  House, 
''  10,  Earl  Street,  BlackfHars, 
*«  London,  Nov.  16th,  1855. 
**  Sir,— On  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
we  are  instructed  to  communicate  thanks 
for  the  sum  of  £4  2s.  7d.,  being  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Chinese  New  Testament 
Fund  of  their  Institution  (addl.),  from 
the  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  per  James  Wild,  Bsq., 
Hammersmith. 

*^  We  iiave  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
**  Your  faithful  servants, 

«S.B.Bx]iGiix,  J^w^'^**"'^- 

DIED. 
*«  Tli«e  aU  dltd  in  fUth."— ir«6niM  xl.  IS. 
October  26th,   1856.     Charles  Arter,  of 
Hammdrsmith,    in  the    Chelsea    Circuit, 

rl  88.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
assodatiott,  and  a  member  of  the  gene- 
ral committee.  His  end  was  sodden  but 
triumphant,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  pleurisy,  which  he  only  sur- 
vived seven  days.  He  was  highly  respected 
for  his  deep  piety  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
God,  and  his  loss  is  severely  Mt:  and 
deeply  lamented  by  his  family,  and  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

October  24, 1855.  Thomas  Scholfieldf  of 
Bochdale,  nga^  88.  CUdm  £S.  His  death 
was  sudden.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  railway  he  was  knocked  down  by  the 
train  and  killed  on  the  spot 

October  26,  1855.  William  Fletcher,  of 
Sheemess,  aged  44.  Claim  £8.  His  end 
was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the  ftmds  6 
wedcs. 

October  11,  3855.  Mrs.  Fowler,  of 
Burnley.    CUdm  £i. 

October  15,  1855.  Mair  Bentley,  of 
Huddersfleld,  aged  62.    Claim  £4. 

November  7,  1855.  Sarah  Jones,  of 
Liverpool, aged 44.    Claims. 

REBIirrAKCBS   BBCEIVKD  BY  THR  TrBA- 

SURRR  TO  NovRMBRR  18,  1855:  —  Hans- 
field,  £8  88.  6d.;  Denby  Dale,  XI  Ids.; 
Nottingham,  £6  128.;  Oxford,  £2  Ss.; 
Downham,  £4  7s.  2d. ;  Runcorn',  £6  lis.  6d. ; 
Wednesbuiy,  £2  18s. :  Launoeston,  £1 168. ; 
Stodrport.  £1  lOs. ;  Scarborough,  £1  ISs. ; 
Weymouth,  £1 48. ;  Sheemess,  £1  lis.  6d.; 
Bramley,  £1  ISs.;  Abergmvennr,  £8  88.; 
Stockton,  £1  lOs. ;  Hexham,  £2  lis.;  St 
Helen's,  £112B.6d.;  Belper, £4 2s. ;  Hinck- 
ley, £46s.;  CongletOD,  £818s.|  Oantang, 
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£1 7fl. ;  FnHBBlingfaAm,  £1  7b.;  Holt,  £2 lis.; 
8L  !▼«,  £2  7a. ;  GoYontiT,  128.  2d. ;  York, 
£2  6s.;  North  Walsliam,  £2  28. ;  St.  Acnes, 
£1  Is. ;  Malton,  18s. ;  Ripon,  £8  Ss. ;  Spal- 
ding,  £2  28. ;  Dvby^  £2  28. ;  Pickenng, 
£2  188.;  Merthjr  TVdvil,  £2  5s.;  Isle  of 
Wight,  12s. ;  Leeds,  IZs. :  WhitehAven,  158. ; 
Wantii^  £1  Is. ;  Bromley,  £2  56. ;  Barns- 
ley,  £2  178. ;  Bikrg,  188. ;  Shepton  Mallet, 
£5  18.  7d.;  Driffield,  £1  48.;  Manchester, 
£2 148. 6d. ;  Davent^,  £4 19s. :  Bnrton-on- 
Trent,  £2  Ite.  6d. ;  Stamford,  £1 198.;  Lirer- 
pool,  £8  98.  6d. ;  Bromsgrove,  £1  lOs.  6d. ; 
Cromford,  £20 158.  Sd. ;  Bradford,  £8  78. 6d. ; 
Barnstaple,  £1  78. ;  Axminster,  £4  48.  6d ; 
Lonth,  £11  Is. ;  Workington,  £2  ITs.  6d. ; 
Wellingborongh,  XSs.;  Retford,  £2  78.; 
Wisbeadi,  ISs.;  Tavistock,  £2  ISs.  6d.; 
Qlonoester,  £1  Is. ;  Ilkestone,  £2  198.  7d. ; 
Oondle,  158.;  Rotherharo,  £8  lis.  6d. ; 
Bristol,  £4 ;  Sonderland,  £3  3b.  6d. ;  GlosBop, 
£1  12b.  6d.;  Bridport,  £3  68.;  Devizes, 
£1  48. ;  Spitalfields.  £8  16s. ;  Swindon, 
£1  4b.  ;  Chipping  Norton,  £1  198. ;  High 
Wveombe,  ISs. ;  Bakewell,  £5  98. ;  Stour- 
bndge,  £1  48.  6d.;  Brackley,  £1  lOs.; 
Guernsey,  £1  Is.;  Deptford  and  Woolwich, 
£8  Is.;  Cleckheaton,  £3  128.;  Penrith, 
£1  IOsl;  Chatteris,  £2  158.  Id.;  Birming- 
ham, £9  Us.  6d. ;  Melton  Mowbray,  £1  Is. ; 
Thetlbrd,  £1  19s.;  Swaffham,  £2  lis.; 
Bradford^  £6  7s.  6d. ;  I^mn,  £1 138. ;  Taun- 
ton, 188. ;.  Ripley,  £2  178.  6d.;  Newcastle- 
OD-Tyne,  £8  88. 

DoMATiOKfl,    Honorary    Svbscbiftxons, 

KIC,  BBCEtVSD  BT  THB  TbEASURSB,  TO 

NovXMBBR  18, 1855  :— 
hm.  HoiMniyXtmbtr.   ha  Hononqr  Contiflmtor. 

T.  Owen,  donation^  St  Helen's   £    s.  d. 

Gircidt 0    2    6 

R.  Whittaker,   donation,  Belper 

Circuit 0  10    0 

Mr.Lodfoid,  he,  annual,  HineUey 

Cfacnit,  128.;  Mr8.Buskm,  dis- 
count   off  Glove    boxes,  do., 

lOi.       12    0 

Mr.    R.  Clarke,  hm.,  Daventry, 

£1 ;  Mr.  Emery,  he,  do.,  10s.  1  IP  0 
A  friend,  donation,  York,  5s. ;   a 

Friend^  do.,  58. 0  10    0 

Mr.  R.  Bowles,  donation,  Ripon 

Circuit,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Domain, 

donation,  do.,  28.  6d. ;  Mr.  J. 

Wetherell,  donation,  28.  6d.  .  0  15  0 
David  Davies,  Esq.,  hm.,  Merthyr 

IVdvil  Circuit 10    0 

J.  W.,  donation,  Bradford  ...  2  0  0 
Plooeeds  of  Tea  Meeting,  Shepton 

Mallet  Circuit 8  10  10 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting,  Trays 

fliven  by  Mrs.  Smedley.  Lea 

Bridoe,  Cromford  Circuit,  £5 

188.  8d. ;  John  Smedler,  Eeq., 

Lea  Bridge,  hm..  fourth  dona- 
tion, £5;    Mr.  R.  WUdgoose, 

hm.,   da,  £1  Is.;  Mr.    Geo. 

Manden,  hnu,  £1  la.;   ThoB. 

Hackett,  EBq.,  hm,  £1  U;  do. 

do.,  donation,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Field- 

faig,  donation,  Halifax,  Toifc- 

ab&e,  £1 15  11    8 


Mr.  Geo.  Jackson,  donation,  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Edw. 
Adams,  donation,  do.,  2b.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Isaac  Dukin,  donation, 
do.,28.6d 0    7    6 

Mr.  Whitehouse,  donation,  28. 6d., 
Yew  Tree  Farm,  Bromsgrove 
Circuit;  A  Friend,  donation, 
do.,  4s.       0    6    6 

J.  B.  Shaipley,  Esq.,  hm.,  Louth, 
£1  Is. ;  Samuel  Sharpley,  Esq., 
hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Roger  Sluirpley, 
hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Joseph  Johnson, 
Esq.,  hni.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Joseph 
I^arder,  Esq.,  hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Jas. 
Kirkby,  Esq.,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mrs.  Kirkby,  he,  do.,  lOs. ;  Mr. 
H.  Boothby,  junr.,  he.,  do., 
lOs. 7    8    0 

Mr.  W.  Wiffham,  he,  Working- 
ton Cirom,  lOs. ;  Mrs.  Charters, 
donation,  do.,  28  6d 0  12    6 

Collections  in  Ilkestone  Circuit  .117 

Miss  S.  Roskilly,  he.,  Woodley, 
Tavistock  Circuit,  lOe.  6d. :  Col- 
lected by  do.,  ds. ;  from  Mr.  C. 
H.  Daw,  Is. ;  Mr.  P.  Doidg;e, 
Is. ;  Mrs.  Doidge,  Is. ;  Captain 
S.  Mitchell,  Callicombe,  Gt 
Consols,  Is. ;  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Is.    0  18    6 

Donation  of  two  friends  in  the 
Glossop  Circuit 0    5    6 

Mr.  W.  Seamer,  hm.,  Pickering 
Circuit 10    0 

Collection  in  Spitalfields  Chapel, 
£3  38. 6d. ;  do.  in  Poplar  Chapel, 
£5128.  6d 8  16    0" 

Mr.  J.  Bromley,  hm.,  Bakewell 
Circuit,  £1  1b.  ;  Mr.  W.  Law- 
rence Fumeas,  BirchUl  Farm, 
do.,  2  donations,  58.    ....    1    6    0 

Mr.  J.  Wade,  hm.,  Mitcham, 
Croydon  Circuit.  £1  Is ;  Mrs. 
Wade,  hm.,  do.  do.,  £1  Is.  .    .    2    2    0 

Mr.    Burton,    hm.,    Greenwich     1    1    0     ( 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Ax- 
minster Cucuit  .        ....    0  11    0 

CoUected  by  Brother  Wm.  Davi- 
son at  WimbUttgton,  Chatteris 
Circuit,  and  given  by  some  poor 
friends  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem 
for  their  old  friend,  the  late 
Brother  John  Davison     ...    0    6    1 

Bir.  J.  Schofield,  hm.,  a  donation, 
Oldham 5    0    0 

John  Wild,  Esq.,  sub.,  Bradford, 
£1;  J.  Thornton,  Esq.,  hm., 
Bradford,  £1  Is. 2    10 

B.  S.  Stanley,  Esq.,  hm.,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  £1  Is.;   John  • 

Reay,  Esa.,  hm..  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Robt.  J.  Morrow,  Esq.,  hm.,do., 
£1  Is. ;  James  Capples,  Esq., 
hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  K.  Robson, 
Esq.,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.  ...  5  5  0 
A  Friend,  St  Ives  Circuit      ..100 

NoTB.~This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chj4>el  Collections,  Ac,  may  appear 
separately,  thou(^  they  are  indnded  m  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  TmsiiHii 
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PREFACE. 


The  completion  of  a  Sixth  Volume  of  the  **  Local  Pbeachebs' 
Magazinb''  is  a  circumstance  that  maj  well  be  regarded  both  with  mutual 
congratulations  among  its  friends  and  supporters,  and  gratitude  to  God, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  manifold  and  various  have  been  the  adverse 
influences  against  which  it  has  had  to  work  its  way,  and  how  numerous 
were  the  prophets  of  evil  and  of  disaster  when  it  was  first  issued. 

While  the  hopes  of  some,  who  anticipated  that  this  periodical  would 
become  a  strong  partisan  of  extreme  religious  politics,  have  been  disap- 
pointed, it  may  now  perhaps,  without  presumption,  be  assumed  that  the 
fears  of  others,  that  it  would  soon  sink  into  irredeemable  tameness  and 
inanity,  may  be  allayed.  The  former  it  can  never  become,' so  long  as  it 
maintains  its  proper  position  as  the  organ  and  advocate  of  the  ^' Local 
Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association :"  that  it  Las  not  become  the  latter 
it  is  hoped  the  present  volume  will  be  found  a  sufficient  indica^tion. 

Of  the  past,  however,  we  need  not  say  much.  If  the  result  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  reader  will  not  speak  for  itself  in  our  favour,  we  should 
not  hope  to  produce  any  more  favourable  impression  by  much  writing. 
Nor  is  it  for  such  an  end  merely  that  we  would  labour.  The  exposition 
of  scriptural  doctrines,  the  maintenance  of  scriptural  truth,  and  the 
enforcement  of  scriptural  morality  or  practical  Christianity — these  are 
the  great  objects  we  endeavour  always  to  keep  before  us;  and  the  man 
who  sincerely  and  honestly  applies  himself  to  such  a  work  as  this,  will 
find  little  time  or  inclination  to  write  merely  for  fame,  or  to  obtain  the 
approval  and  countenance  even  of  good  men.  We  may  be  sensitively 
alive  to  the  value  of  these  latter  advantages ;  but  '^  truth"  and  "  duty  " 
are  higher  terms,  and  admit  of  no  compromise. 

With  a  New  Volume  it  is  intended  that  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new 
career.  The  last  Aggregate  Meeting  determined  to  issue  the  Magazine 
at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  could  be  afforded,  that  it  might  be  more 
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widely  circulated,  and  that  even  our  poorer  brethren  might  with  ease 
obtain  for  themselves  the  periodical  which  is  devoted  to  their  interests  as 
a  class  of  labourers  in  the  Christian  vineyard,  deserving  well  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and  consideration.  An 
inquiry  instituted  among  the  branches  of  the  Association  has  elicited  the 
encouraging  fact,  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  among  the  brethren 
to  promote  the  diffusioQ  of  this  periodical  in  their  several  localities ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  we  shall  begin  the  new  year 
with  a  circulation  pi*obably  three  times  that  we  have  had  during  the 
present  year. 

Gratifying  as  is  this  circumstance,  its  cheering  character  is  heightened 
by  the  conviction  that  the  local  brethren,  in  many  places,  are  at  lengfth 
aroused  to  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  success  both  of  the  Association  and 
the  Mi^;azine*  This  spirit  must  spread  still  more  and  more,  ere  all  that 
should  be  done  will  be  attempted  with  the  certainty  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  spreading,  and  it  will  gather  strength  and  momentum  as  it  spreads ; 
nnd  we  have  strong  confidence  that  our  cause  will  soon  arrive  at  a  stage 
that  will  afford  the  sincerest  joy  to  its  hardworking,  patient,  untiring 
friends  and  supporters. 

Meantime  our  trust  is  in  the  Lord  our  Grod.  To  the  contributors  to 
the  present  volume  we  present  our  respectful  and  hearty  thanks,  and 
invite  them  to  continue  their  valuable  aid,  that  the  forthcoming  volume 
may  surpass  its  predecessors  in  excellence  and  variety,  as  it  assuredly 
will  in  circulation* 


2,  Union  Street,  Union  Square^  Islington, 
November,  1856. 
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REVIVALS, 

Wb  love  the  Biblb.  If  compelled  to  make  an  election  between  it 
and  the  immense  mass  of  writings  of  ancient  and  modem  times  that  haye 
accumulated  in  the  world  on  all  subjects  embraced  by  human  knowledge, 
and  if  our  choice  determined  the  total  destruction  of  it  or  them,  we  should 
sajj  *'  Give  ua  the  Bible,''  even  though  the  certain  consjoquence  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  noblest  products  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  man 
in  poetry,  science^  and  theology  from  the  beginning  until  now.  It  is  pos* 
sible  we  may  be  stigmatised  as  irreclaimably  bigoted  for  holding  euch  an 
opinion,  but  we  are  fully  prepared  to  adhere  to  it,  notwithstanding,  and 
believe  that  ample  reasons  may  be  stated  to  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  candid 
and  reasonable  men. 

The  genius  of  man  has  never  yet  effected  a  work  with  pen,  or  pencil,  or 
chisel,  that  might  not  be  repeated  in  kind,  and  even  surpassed.  But  if  the 
Bible  and  all  the  peculiar  knowledge  which  it  contains  were  once  blotted 
out  from  the  catalogue  of  human  blessings^  what  man  could  restore  it  to 
us  ?  Who  coidd  unfold  to  us  again  the  history  of  creation,  its  depravatio9 
by  sin^  and  the  wonderful  scheme  of  redemption  both  for  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants  which  God  has  made  known  to  us  by  means  of  these 
ancient  Scriptures  ?  It  is  no  disparagement  to  man's  intellect  to  say  that 
he  covld  not  without  divine  assistance  repvoduce  so  extraordinary  a 
record,  a  revelation  so  unique  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  his  condition 
and  wants:  God  only  coidd  have  given  it  in  the  first  instance;  audit 
would  requiiie  the  exercise  of  the  same  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge  and 
goodness  to  reproduce  it. 

The  Bible  is  our  book  of  final  ^peal.  We  do  not  content  ourselvea 
with  making  it  our  text-book:  all  Christendom  has  adopted  the  fasjiion 
of  doing  that.  When  the  Bible  decides  a  question  we  unhesitatingly 
adopt  the  decision ;  and  when  a  subject  is  left  undecided  in  its  pages,  or 
is  apparently  Involved  in  or  wound  up  by  a  paradoxical  condition  inca{H 
able  of  soluition  by  finite  minds,  we  are  willing,  after  due  research,  to  wait 
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for  ''the  day"  when  it  shall  be  declared*  Such  points  we  are  not 
anxious  to  settle,  and  should  decline  to  contend  pertinaciously  for  any 
peculiar  views  regarding  them. 

''I  do  not  approYo  of  your  modem  reviyals/'  exclaims  one;  ''they 
are  objectionable  on  many  grounds.  The  noise  and  confusion  that  attend 
them,  and  the  want  of  reyerence  and  solemnity  characteristic  of  all 
movements  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen,  prove  clearly  to  my  mind  that 
there  is  in  them  more  of  man's  work  than  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  with  a  clear  conscience  join  in  promoting,  or  even 
defending  them." 

"Ah!"  replies  an  aged  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  "I 
have  grown  gray  in  the  work  of  snatching  poor  souls  out  of  the  jaws 
of  destruction,  and  of  leading  them  to  a  gracious  Saviour;  and  I 
know  that  in  thousaDds  of  cases  'the  kingdom  of  heaven  sufiereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.'  How  shall  we  avoid  clamour 
when  scores  of  precious  souls  cry  to  us  to  show  them  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ? — ^how  prevent  at  least  the  appearance  of  confusion,  when  some  of 
Ood's  own  people,  even,  stand  by  stupidly  amazed  or  superciliously  indif- 
ferent, if  not  scornful,  refusing  to  attempt  to  understand  that  work  which 
to  me  is  not  only  solemn  and  momentous,  but  is  conducted  in  as  orderly 
and  as  reverent  a  manner  as  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  common 
human  nature  will  permit." 

The  objector  is  well  answered — ^not  by  a  reference  to  the  Bible,  but 
on  the  necessities  of  the  case,  because  generally  it  is  not  upon  any  clear 
and  unmistakable  Bible  principle  that  revivtds  are  opposed,  but  upon 
certain  predetermined  pn^metiss  which  it  is  said  belong  to  the  "  ministry 
of  the  word,"  and  the  conduct  of  "  divine  worship." 

We  prefer  to  elbow  our  way  through  all  conflicting  considerations  that 
might  be  urged  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  arising  out  of  proprieties  or 
neeessitieSf  and  to  lay  our  hand  upon  the  Bible,  taking  our  stand  upon  the 
great  principles  there  unfolded — the  great  work  which  has  been  there 
appointed  to  the  Christian  mmistry.  The  only  necessity  admissible  here 
i  s  that  souls  should  be  saved ;  the  only  propriety  requisite  to  be  observed 
is  to  obey  the  command  which  Qod  has  given  with  reference  to  that 
important  object. 

The  main  idea  of  the  Bible  is  the  redemption  of  man  tbrougfa  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  The  authorised  means  to  this  end  is  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  The  process,  so  far  as  it  is  made  known  under  the  present 
advanced  dispensation,  is  individual  conversion.  On  these  three  points 
all  evangelical  Christians  are  agreed.  The  truth  which  is  to  make  man 
free  must  be  disseminated  from  hand  to  hand,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from 
heart  to  heart;  and  by  ones,  and  twos,  and  threes,  and  scores,  as  they 
can  be  impressed  and  coDvinced  and  enlightened,  are  the  children  of  men 
to  be  brought  to  Christ,  and  to  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  his 
salvation. 

There  is  no  more  obvious  fact  than  this, — ^that  the  work  of  preaching 
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a  free,  fiill|  and  present  salvation^  begun  by  our  bleased  Lord  himself  in 
the  agonies  of  crucifixion  with  two  dying  thieves  for  hiscongregation,  has 
in  the  history  of  the  church  been  subjected  to  various  lapses,  distortions, 
and  corruptions  which  too  frequently  have  rendered  it  of  none  effect, 
taking  from  it  its  power  and  unction,  and  for  a  time  putting  a  period  to 
its  successes.  Such  seasons  may  very  fairly  be  classed  with  those  under 
jthe  Old  Testament  dispensation,  when  the  prophets  sighed  and  mourned 
for  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people ;  and  in  particular  to  that  season 
of  depression  in  which  Habakkuk  uttered  the  remarkable  prayer :—''  O 
Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  y ears^  in  the  midst  of  the  years 
make  known ;  in  wrath  remember  mercy.'' 

This  is  a  prayer  that,  simply  because  an  eminent  Scripture  pre- 
cedent may  be  cited,  is  used  without  scruple  by  those  who  olject  to 
modem  revivals,  as  well  as  by  those  who  throw  themselves  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes  perhaps  is 
just  this :  the  first  endeavour  to  exercise  faith  in  God  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  desires,  vaguely  referring  it  to  the  performance  of 
some  act  of  sovereign  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being,  afraid  to 
cherish  presumptuous  hopes,  and  too  timid  to  join  actively  and  energeti- 
cally in  efforts  for  the  realisation  of  such  small  hopes  as  they  have : 
while  men  of  the  other  class,  with  a  faith  in  many  respects  identical,  but 
bolder,  more  directly  grasping  its  object,  and  more  appropriative,  add 
works  to  fiaith,  use  means  to  accomplish  their  end,  and  plead  for  the  fulfil- 
.  ment  of  that  promise  which  is  ''  unto  us  and  to  our  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call." 

Now,  our  love  for  the  Bible,  and  our  habit  of  implicit  submission  to 
its  plain  dictates,  with  the  respect  and  deference  that  the  examples  re- 
corded therein  demand  from  us,  deliver  us  from  all  desire  to  enter  into 
controversy  either  with  the  friends  or  the  opponents  of  modem  revivals. 
The  process  by  which  our  own  conclusions  are  reached  is  very  brief  and 
very  direct;  and  though  many  small  objections  remain  unanswered  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  our  position  is  in  any  way  damaged 
thereby.  God  has  given  his  Son  to  save  the  world,  and  ordained  a 
ministry  to  make  known  this  salvation.  The  ministry  being  human,  and 
like  all  human  things  subject  to  frailty,  the  work  of  salvation  ebbs  and 
.  flows  with  a  continual  fluctuation,  now  winning  its  widening  way,  and 
now  standing  still,  slothful  and  stagnant;  although  one  might  have  sup- 
posed  it  probable  that  when  so  glorious  a  privilege  as  salvation  was  pre* 
sented  to  man  it  would  have  been  accepted  with  eagerness,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  cross  would  have  gone  on  without  intermission  until  the 
whole  earth  should  have  been  brought  under  its  salutary  sway.  Far 
from  advancing  thus  by  incessant  augmentation,  the  work  of  God  has 
needed,  year  by  year,  and  every  year,  some  fresh  impetus,  some  new 
impulse,  in  order  to  make  progress  in  saving  the  souls  of  men :  and 
hence  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  evermore  watching  for  opportunities 
to  arouse  the  slumbering  church  to  her  high  vocation,  and  working  for 
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tha  reviTai  of  religion  in  all  places  which  'onr  position  and  influence, 
enable  us  to  reach.  Hence  the  appropriateness  and  adaptedness  of  the 
ezprassive  prayer  of  Habakkuk  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ood  in 
almost  all  periods  of  time,  and  in  eveiy  place  where  they  dwell. 

As  the  lapse  of  man  from  original  rectitude  made  necessary  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  sahration  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  sins  of  each 
individual  child  of  Adam  make  necessary  his  application  to  the  blood  of 
atonement  for  theip  remission ;  so  the  lapses  of  spintual  life  in  the  churchy* 
and  the  frequently  occurring  declensions  of  reUgion  among  ike  people, 
render  it  necessary  that  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  should  stand  continu* 
ally,  with  the  example  of  Habakkuk  before  them,  and  cry,  *'  0  Lord,  re- 
vive thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of  the  years  make 
known;  in  wrath  remember  mercy .'^ 

It  is  a  happy  thing  that  the  term  which  has  become  popular  as 
designative  of  those  movements  that  contemplate  the  spread  of  vital 
religion  in  the  church  and  the  world,  is  a  scriptural  term,  and  that  it  is 
used  in  what  may  be  held  to  be  a  scriptural  sense,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  objection*  However  strongly  and  pertinaciously  the 
movements  themsdlves  may  be  opposed  or  denounced|  they  would  be 
indeed  oourageous  who,  being  themselves  members  of  religious  bodies,  and 
believers  in  the  Bible  by  profession,  dared  to  attack  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  term  '^  revival,"  as  a  delusion  and  an  evil  per  «^,  to  be  put  down 
by  all  means,  and  for  ever  banished  from  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men. 
We  believe  there  is  no  Methodist  who  dare  attempt  such  a  work  as  that; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  fear  there  are  many  thousands  who  mistakenly 
regard  with  disfavour  and  dislike,  if  not  with  absolute  eomity,  every 
movement  worthy  of  the  name.  After  what  we  have  already  said,  we 
need  hardly  pause  to  remark  that  the  Bible  work  of  arousing  the 
church  and  saving  sinners,  is  still  further  a  delight  and  a  joy  to  us 
because  it  has  received  and  retains  the  scripturally  derived  name  of 
"revival." 

But  how  is  it  that  a  work  so  manifestly  in  accordance  with  the  great 
purpose  for  which  Christ  died — so  directly  tending  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  his  sacrifice  and  atonement— is  discountenanced  at  aU  by  professors  of 
Christianity?    We  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  it. 

In  all  settled  states  of  society,  religious  as  well  as  political,  there 
always  exists  a  strong  conservative  feeling  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
and  immunities  secured  to  the  members  of  the  body  politic  or  ecclesiastic 
by  the  conditions  of  their  association,  whether  those  conditions  are 
formally  bound  up  with  definite  laws  and  institutions,  or  are  the  result 
of  an  implied  compact  for  the  quiet  and  peaceable  ezyoyment  of  mutually 
coveted  privilc^ges.  Such  a  feeling  is  naturally  jealous  of  every  kind  of 
commotion  which  threatens  to  disturb  established  order,  or  render  difficult 
and  inconvenient  the  observance  of  dearly  cherished  usages,  and  the 
operations  of  such  institutions  as  are,  by  position  or  character,  a£fected 
by  it.     The  first  idea,  in  the  event  of  commotion  taking  place^ 
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resistanoe ;  active^  if  necessary;  but  certainly  passive :  the  fint  object, 
to  prevent  injnry. 

Now,  of  themselTes,  these  are  very  praiseworthy  feelings.  They 
tend  to  solidify  society,  and  render  permanent  the  advantages  and 
blessings  derivable  from  association  and  civilisation.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  how  individual  eharactw  frequently  becomes  identified  with 
what  ii,  so  that  a  man's  consciousness  seems  to  be  infused  into  those 
tilings  that  are  daily  and  hourly  connected  with  his  aoticms  and  habits 
of  life.  They  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  being;  and  to  touch  them 
with  the  plastic  hand  of  improvement,  or  the  ruder  grasp  of  reform,  is 
to  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  It  ruffles  the  complacent  surface  of  the 
waters  over  which  his  nicely-trimmed  bark  so  smoothly  glides ;  it  is  a 
shock  to  his  righteousness,  a  blow  at  his  self-esteem,  an  offence  to  his 
pride. 

But  why  should  this  be  so  in  nUfious  society  ? 

It  may  be  answered  and  asserted  that  in  no  kind  of  society  is  the 
feeling  we  have  instanced  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  it  is  in 
religious  societies;  for  the  single  reason,  that  they  are  ostensibly  and 
really  founded  upon  a  higher  basis  of  moral  rectitude  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  worldly  institutions.  The  highest  motives  and  the  purest 
principles  here  work  far  more  freely,  and  are  more  prominently  placed 
in  the  van  of  human  action.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  very 
idea  of  a  revival  supposes  something  wrong,  some  lapse  of  effort,  or^oi 
principle,  if  not  of  morality ; — that  every  attempt  at  a  revival  is  an 
attack  upon  a  settled  state  of  things; — and  every  revival  in  actual 
progress  is  reflexedly  a  condemnation  of  the  preceding  statu  quo  or 
retrograde  condition  of  the  society  in  which  it  occurs,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  all  revivals  are  offensive  to  the  minds  of  many — ay,  even 
of  many  good  men. 

The  highest  authority  has  declared  that  *'  It  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come.^  They  are  the  natural  fruit  of  our  imperfect  condition. 
We  scarcely  understand  our  own  circumstances.  We  mistake  the 
character  of  both  the  men  and  the  things  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
Prone  to  judge,  and  slow  to  learn,  we  are  ever  in  danger  of  imputing 
wrong  intentions  and  impugning  the  motives  of  the  best  of  men.  Had 
we  stronger  faith  in  God,  a  more  implicit  belief  in  and  submission  to  the 
BiUoy-^had  we  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  more  abundant  measure  diffused 
in  our  souls,-^wBre  we  accustomed  to  keep  always  before  us  the  one 
purpose  of  Gkxl  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  and  of  the  existence  of  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  ministry  in  Ae  world, — our  eyes  would  be  open  to  see 
more  readily  where,  and  when,  and  how  the  Holy  Spirit  works  among 
the  children  of  men ;  and,  putting  aside  all  occasions  of  offence,  putting 
on  charity,  putting  on  the  whole  Christian  armour,  we  should  thrust 
aside  all  questions  about  mere  trifles,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every 
man  who,  in  the  name  of  our  common  Father  and  with  the  Qospel  of 
our  common  Saviour,  labours  for  the  salvation  of  precious  souls. 
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It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  reyiral  noir 
in  progress  in  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  Our  remarks  have 
occupied  more  space  than  we  expected,  however,  and  we  must  fulfil  that 
intention  at  another  opportunity. 


SANCTIFY  THE  SABBATH. 
[Rbcbht  ooeurrencei  have  given  to  the  Sabbath  question  more  than  ordi- 
nary publicityy  without  adding  anything  to  its  importance  or  rendering  the 
duty  of  Sabbath  obeervance  more  imperative  upon  all  who  profess  the  Chriatian 
name.  No  circumstancesy  however  special,  can  strengtiien  or  modify  the 
divine  law  on  this  subject,  and  the  only  question  that  should  really  be  admitted 
into  the  mind  of  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous  to  serve  Grod  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  law  is,—"  How  shall  we  best  sanctify  the  day  of  the  Lord  ?  *• '  The 
general  political  and  national  aspect  of  the  question,  as  it  now  stands  with 
reference  to  the  people,  and  the  government,  and  the  church,  is  of  very  serious 
import,  no  doubt;  but  it  must  give  place  to  this  personal  home  inquiry,  when 
a  man  brings  his  own  soul*8  welfare  and  salvation  into^he  consideration.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  that  those  who  advocate  the  duty  of  sanctifying  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  should  themselves  be  examples  of  righteousness  in  this 
respect.  There  are  some  excellent  observations  applicable  to  Christian  men  of 
business  in  Stowell's  "  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  Nehemiah,**  recently 
noticed  in  our  pages,  and  we  are  glad  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  placing 
them  before  our  readers.  They  are  personal  in  their  application  and  practical  in 
tendency.   At  another  time  the  general  question  may  claim  attention. — ^Ed.] 

Lbt  me  invite  you  to  contemplate  the  spirit  in  which  the  man  of  business 
ought  to  keep  the  day.  He  should  keep  it  with  a  solemn  reverence  of  mind. 
Whatever  pertains  immediately  to  Gk)d  challenges  honour  and  solemnity. 
Whatever  He  has  inscribed  with  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,**  must  be  sacred  to  us. 
And  He  has  said,  "Reverence  my  Sabbaths:**  He  teaches  us  to  call  them 
"  honourable :  **  He  "  hallowed**  the  day  which  he  set  apart  for  himself.  Far 
from  us,  therefore,  be  lightness  and  frivolity,  secularity  and  distraction,  carnal 
indulgence  or  heartless  indifference,  on  the  day  of  God.  Let  it  always  shed 
upon  your  souls  a  soothing  influence,  a  vivid  sense  of  things  unseen. 

At  the  same  time,  the  day  which  God  blessed  ought  not  to  be  a  day  of 
severity  and  gloom.  They  scarcely  honour  it  more  who  observe  it  morosely 
and  ascetically,  than  they  do  who  turn  it  into  an  occasion  of  mirth  and  frivo- 
lity. We  are  told  to  call  it  a  "delight.**  It  is  a  festival  to  the  Lord.  We 
should  put  on  "the  garment  of  praise,**  not  "the  spirit  of  heaviness,''  when 
we  hear  the  sweet  chime  of  its  bells.  We  should  "enter  into  His  gates 
with  thanksgiving,  and  mto  His  courts  with  pnuse.**  The  deepest  joy  is 
serious  and  chastened.  Be  sober,  yet  be  glad.  Adorn  the  day  with  holy 
cheerfulness.  Let  your  servants,  your  children,  your  friends,  see  that  yon 
enjoy  the  ordinance ;  that  it  is  congenial  to  your  spirit;  that  it  is  to  you  a 
foretaste  of  the  rest  of  heaven — a  day  you  would  like  to  have  last  for  ever. 
Never  let  us  forget  that  if  the  brief  Sabbath  of  earth  be  a  weariness  to  us, 
how  wearisome  would  that  Sabbath  be  to  us  if  protracted  to  all  eternity  I  Yet 
an  everlasting  Sabbath-keeping  is  one  of  the  most  beautiM  and  expressive 
conceptions  which  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  us  of  the  ceaseless  friution  of  those 
who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  great  thing  u  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  day,  not  to  rest  in  the  cold 
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letter .  To  refnun  from  secular  oocupations,  to  for^;o  worldlj  pleasuresy  to 
abstain  froia  vain  conyenation,  to  give  special  attention  to  the  Bible,  to  be 
punctual  and  decorous  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary — aU  this  is  well ;  but  all 
this  may  be,  and  yet  the  day  be  unsanctified  in  His  sight  who  seai^ches  the 
heart.  The  soul  must  be  attuned  to  the  day.  The  outward  demeanour  must 
be  the  reflection  of  the  inward  frame.  The  mind  must  be  disencumbered  of  ita 
burdens,  disentangled  from  its  cares,  and,  like  the  unchained  eagle,  set  free  to 
mount  up  into  communion  with  God.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  obsenrance. 
This  must  giye  life  and  reality  to  all  its  serrioes.  Then  will  your  Sabbaths  be 
to  you  yestiges  of  paradise,  green  spots  in  your  pilgrimage  through  the  wilder- 
ness, where  you  will  find  your  freshest  springs,  and  where  you  will  breathe  an 
atmosphere  cooled  with  the  dews  of  heayen. 

In  order  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  and  arrest  the  current  of  secularity  which 
is  all  too  apt  to  oyerflow  the  fences  of  the  day,  it  is  highly  important  that  our 
mercantile  men  should  haye  what  the  Jews  of  old  had — ^the  preparation*' 
when  the  Sabbath  draws  on.  Happy,  therefore,  will  it  be,  if  recent  arrange- 
ments for  suspending  business  at  an  early  hour  on  the  Saturday,  should  enable 
the  Christian  merchant^  not  only  to  close  his  counting-house  betimes,  but  to 
abstract  his  mind  from  his  speculations,  his  risks,  and  his  responsibilities — lest 
haply,  like  the  money-changers  and  sellers  of  doyes  in  the  temple,  he  should 
▼irtually,  though  not  actually,  make  the  house  of  God  '*  a  den  of  thieyes.** 

The  man  who  is  earnest  in  hallowing  the  Sabbath  himself,  cannot  fail  to  be 
sealous  for  its  obseryance  by  his  neighbotirhood  and  his  nation.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  but  *'sigh  and  cry  for  aU  the  abominations'*  wluch  defile  the  holy 
■eason  in  our  own  land — ^for  the  dissipation  and  profaneness  which  rush  down  our 
streets ;  for  our  open  beer-houses ;  for  our  scenes  of  bacchanalian  carousal  and 
blasphemous  diyersion ;  for  our  pleasure  gardens  and  musical  saloons,  alluring 
thousands  of  the  young  and  heedless  into  the  pitfalls  of  ruin  which  they  conceal. 
It  is  not  that  we  want  a  law  to  compel  the  obsenranoe  of  the  day*  What 
we  need  is  a  law  to  restnun  men  in  authority  from  forcing  their  dependents  to 
yiolate  the  day.  It  is  not  that  you  can  make  men  religious  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  you  can,  by  legislatiye  enactment,  restrict  employers  from  constrain- 
ing those  whom  they  employ  to  be  irreligious.  As  it  is,  existing  laws  counte- 
nance,  nay,  in  some  instances,  demand  the  infringement  of  the  diyine  law.  By 
moral,  though  not  by  physical  force,  multitudes  are  compelled  to  be  Sabbath- 
breakers.  Oyer  these  things,  eyery  one  who  is  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  and  trembles  for  the  land  we  liye  in,  will  deeply  mourn ;  and  by  his 
example,  by  his  protest,  by  his  influence,  by  his  efibrts,  will  do  all  that  lieth  in 
him  to  check  the  accumulation  of  national  guilt  in  this  matter-«-threatening, 
OS  that  guilt  does,  to  bring  down  judgments  on  the  nation. 

But  the  Lord  '« blessed**  as  well  as  '^hallowed''  the  day :  He  not  only  set 
it  apart  for  holy  purposes,  but  annexed  a  special  blessing  to  its  obseryance. 
It  is  for  our  good.  It  is  for  our  happiness.  Iloyetoyiewitinthislight.  Duty — 
authority — ^these  are  cold  words  to  use  in  urging  the  Christian  to  do  what  Grod 
bids  him,  and  to  enjoy  what  God  promises  him.  Rather  would  I  speak  to  him 
of  gtioe-ofpriyilege--of  blessedness.  *'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.**  It 
isihegifbofloye.  It  is  the  pledge  of  peace.  It  meets  our  wants;  it  suits  our 
frame.  True,  it  is  a  yoke,  but  that  yoke  is  easy.— a  restraint,  but  that  restraint 
is  ^  perfect  freedom.**  Why  did  God  separate  one  seyenth  portion  of  human 
life  from  the  pursuits  of  time?  Why,  but  for  the  comfort,  refreshment,  and 
edification  of  man^  in  subservience  to  His  own  glory.  Nor  did  "  the  High  and 
Lofty  One"  think  it  beneath  Him,  in  like  manner,  to  secure  repose  to  the  ox 
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snd.  the  ass-^the  beasts  that  toil  in  our  senriee.  Bven.  with  m  Tiew  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  many  the  hnr  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  law  ef  lore.  One  of 
our  nx)8t  distinguished  medical  men,  when  examined  by  a  eommiitee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  day,  gare  it  as  hia  testi- 
mony, based  on  large  eatperience,  that  the  man  who  does  not  rest  osne  day  in 
seven  will,  ordinarily,  wear  out  his  energies  before  the  timer  and  IwiBg  upon 
himself  premature  decrepitude  and  death.  He  added'«'*«nd  it  was  an  interest- 
ing addition^that  Medical  science  had  arrived  at  the  oenchBien^  that  the 
very  proportion  of  time  fixed  upon  by  £Qb  Creator  is  that  which  man  needs  for 
his  repose.  How  benignly,  thexvfore,  has  CM  made  pvovision  for  the  reemital 
of  our  physical  natui^l 

But  it  is  when  we  contemplate  the  oidhnnee  in  its  bearing  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  s^Hrtt^  that  it  rises  upon  our  view  in  all  its  benignity.  It 
is  peculiarly  the  friend  of  fallen  man;  for  if,  anad  the  hallowed  scenes  of  Eden, 
there  was  needed  a  day  on  which  the  sinless  dressers  of  the  garden  should  inter- 
mit  their  gentle  toil,  how  much  more  urgenUy  must  blighted,  guilty  man,  aaid 
the  temptations^  and  cores^  and  poilmtions,  and  distractions  to  whidi  he  is  now 
subjected,  stand  in  need  of  one  day  in  seven,  to  give  hfan  opportunity  to  find 
and  follow  the  waye  of  restoration  to  God,  and  holinessi  and  heaven  I  The 
Lord's  days  of  his  weeks  are  steps  in  the  mystic  ladder  up  whit^  he  may 
clinib  till  he  reach  the  land  where  the  sun  of  tiie  Sabbath  shall  never 
set,  and  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath  never  close.  Bk>t  out  that  day — 
and  you  would  well  nigh  blot  out  the  service  of  God  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Close  att  our  sanctuariee— stop  all  our  Sunday  sehooU— inthdraw  all 
the  influences  of  the  day  of  rest  and  what  would  be  the  consequences  f  How 
would  earth's  ills  be  envemoned— earth's  wo»  embittered  ■  earth's  to^s  en- 
hanced t  To  the  Christian  man  of  busSnesa  the  privation  would  he  irreparahie^ 
His  dearest  remimscences,  his  richest  enjoyments,  his  brightest  hopes^  are  ail 
bound  up  witii  the  Sabbath.  How  subservient  is  it  to  his  soul^i  health  1  How 
eonduetve  to  his  peace  f  How  his  salt  would  lose  its  savour  if  it  were  not  im* 
pregnated  afresh  by  the  influence  of  the  holy  dayl 

Can  we  overrate  the  blessing  of  the  observance  to  those  of  the  Autiiful  who 
are  unavoidably  harassed  and  strained  fitnn  day  to  day  by  the  overwxwu^ 
machinery  of  modem  trade  ?  To  them,  hew  unspeakable  the  relief  of  having 
tiie  moving  power  stopped,  the  whole  mechanism  of  traffic  sus^nded,  and  being 
able  to  withdraw  from  tiie  din,  and  hurry,  and  distraction  of  the  commercial 
world— exchanging  them  foe  tiie  cahn  of  the  closet,  the  conmmnlon  of  the 
family,  the  avocations  of  mercy,  and  the  sootinng  services  of  tiie  heoee  of 
prayer !  The  Sabbath  is  to  sudi,  as  the  green  and  watered  oasis  is  to  the 
worn  and  fevered  traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert  The  dew  ef  the  day  abides 
upon  tiieir  i^ints.  A  Sabbath  meetiy  sanctified  gives  a  tone  to  the  days  that 
follow.  The  week  may  be  compared  to  a  harp  of  seven  strings ;  the  first— tiie 
master  chord— gives  the  key*note  to  the  rest-  let  that  be  iuned  by  heaven,  and 
the  others  will  sound  in  consonance.  You  may  forecsat  the  cteraoter  of  the 
week,  from  the  way  in  which  you  begin  it— from  the  tone  of  your  spirit  on  the 
day  of  God.  If  yon  have  been  hap^y  and  heaveidy  tiien,  mudi  of  happines#8nd 
heavenliness  will,  ordinarily,  pervade  your  occupations ;  but  if  you  were  earthly 
and  distracted  then,  still  more  of  earthliness  and  distraction  wiU  cleave  to  yon 
when  you  resume  the  tasks  of  life. 

Some,  indeed,  of  our  philosophising  Christians  say  dbparagingly,  that  every 
day  ought  to  be  a  Sabbath  to  the  saint.  And  so  it  should  be:  but  who  is  like- 
liest to  sanctify  evexy  day  P    Is  it  not  he  who  most  remembers  the  Sabbatii«day 
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to  keep  it  holy?  Ibere  era  thote  who  woald  brng  down  the  ludlowed  daj  to 
the  level  of  the  do^s  of  labour,  instead  of  itriTing  to  bfiag  up  the  latter  to  the 
etandard  of  the  fonner^-Hmd  to  ;do  lo  bj  making  ue  of  the  fbrnier  ae  a  pnr- 
chaie  for  the  perpoee.  Hie  who  knoweth  our  fnune  knew  what  we  had  need 
o^  when  he  ordained  for  aa  a  daj  specially  consecrated  to  the  things  that 
belong  to  onr  peace. 

Let  me  remind  ymt  sgain,  tiiat  if  jo«  love  best  the  dsj  which  God  has  hal« 
lowed,  that  levo  is  tO  700  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  heaven.  I  remember 
onoo)  at  the  dose  of  the  Sonday  evening  servioe,  fincBng  an  aged  woman  stiU 
lingerim^  alter  all  her  felloW'Worshippn  wem  gonoy  who,  on  mj  asking  her 
why  she  did  not  hasten  home  as  the  night  was  fast  approaohingt  asiswered, 
withpathetioesniestnesssndsnnplici^,  «'Oh,nrl  I  love  to  Imger  here :  Iwae 
wishi^^  that  I  never  had  to  leave  ehnioh,  and  that  Sunday  wonld  lastfor  ever.** 
"  Happy  are  yon,'*  said  I ;  **for  yon  witt  soon  have  yoor  wish  fnlfiUedt  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  never*ending  Sabbath,  and  of  a  temple  from  whieh  the  wor* 
shipers  shall  no  more  go  oat**  The  very  God  of  grace  and  peace  grant  us  to 
be  like-minded  with  that  simple  saint ! 

Time  wonld  fail  me  to  enlarge  on  the  benign  influence  of  a  well-kepi  Sal>- 
balli  on  the  oomma»ity«*^on  the  nation  at  large.  How  it  humanises^  how  it 
harmonises  the  people^  bringing  togedier  the  ranks  of  society,  and  soothing  the 
asperities  of  aeenlar  intercourse!  England,  with  all  her  faults,  contrasta 
favourably  in  this  respect  with  oon^ental  nations ;  so  that  tiie  strangers  who 
have  flocked  from  all  countries  to  onr  Great  Ejchibition,  are  especially  struck 
with  the  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  which  chAraeterises  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land.  They  are  fllled  with  astonishment  when  tiiey  learn,  that  the  stupendous 
structure  on  which  they  gaze  was  raised,  and  furnished^  and  finished,  without 
the  sound  of  a  luunmer  having  been  heard,  without  a  nail  having  been  driven, 
on  the  holy  day. 

Not  in  boasting,  but  in  thankfulness  to  Grod  that  there  is  yet  so  right  a 
sentiment  left  amongst  us,  we  record  these  facts.  Those  who  have  travelled  on 
the  continent  well  know,  that  there  is  nothing  shocks  more  the  British  tourist 
— ^if  worthy  of  the  Britidi  name — ^than  the  manner  in  which  the  day  of  God  is 
there  profaned.  Changed  into  a  carnival  of  amusement,  it  seems  more  Satan's 
** holiday**  than  Christ's  Jioly  day:  the  theatres  wide  opeA— the  baU-rooms 
thronged,  the  bazaars  all  alive,  the  military  review  or  the  political  banquet 
furnishing  popular  excitement— these  are  the  prominent'  features  of  a  conti- 
nental Sunday.  Shame  on  the  British  traveller  who  yirids  to  the  current  I — 
be  disgraces  alike  the  British  and  the  Protestant  name.  We  owe  it  to  our 
Protestant  principles  and  institutions  that  there  is  so  much  homage  still  paid 
amongst  us  to  the  blessed  ordinance.  Let  us  not,  howeter,  *«be  high-minded, 
bat  fear.'*  Have  we  not  hrtterly  had  fearful  encroachments  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  observance?  Are  not  our  unclosed  taverns,  and  onr  thinly-veiled 
haunts  of  riot  and  revehry  on  His  day,  dying  to  God  agafaist  ns?  And  are 
there  not,  CTen  now,  mighty  eflbrts  making  to  break  down  still  fttfther  the 
fences  of  the  day?  l£^  therefore,  we  tove  our  country,  and  the  day  whieh  God 
has  made  so  largely  the  channel  of  blessings  to  our  country,  we  must  hold  fhit 
the  Protestant  distinctkm  of  an  unmutilaled  Sabbath,  as  well  as  ^  an  unadul- 
terated Bible^  and  an  unsensualised  ritual. 

And  now,  to  my  younger  bearers,  just  launching  on  the  sea  of  business,  I 
would  more  partictdarly  address  the  word  of  affectionate  admonition.  En- 
grave it  as  an  axiom  on  your  minds,  that  to  hold  fast  the  Sabbath  is  to  hold 
fast  a  sheet  anchori  whilst  to  abandon  its  observance,  is  to  drift  firom  your 
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moorings.  And  then,  wbitfaer  may  not  your  unmoored  bark  be  driven  t  From 
the  yery  gallows,  hundreds  have  pointed  to  the  first  broken  Sabbath— when, 
for  the  first  time,  thej  tamed  their  backs  on  the  sanctuary  and  thdr  faces  to- 
wards  the  haunts  of  vanity — as  the  first  open  step  down  the  declivity,  which 
has  ended  in  the  abyss  of  ruin.  My  young  friends,  sacrifice  the  sacred  hours 
neither  to  pleasure  nor  to  business.  Say  to  companions  who  would  allure  you 
to  do  so—**  We  will  not** — and  to  emplc^rers  who  would  command  you  to  do  so 
— *^  We  cannot  do  this  wickedness  and  sin  against  Grod.**  Fear  not.  **  One  is 
your  master.**  Keep  His  charge,  and  leave  consequences  in  His  hands.  I 
knew  and  still  know  a  man  who,  when  young,  was  required  by  his  employer  to 
transact  business  on  the  Lord*s  day;  upon  which  he  said — ^  I  will  come  to  your 
place  of  business  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  work  till  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  but  I  cannot  break  the  fourth  commandment;  if 
you  insist  upon  my  doing  so,  you  must  seek  another  servant,  and  /  another 
master.'*  What  was  the  consequence  ?  He  was  dismissed,  and,  to  all  i^pear- 
ance,  thrown  out  of  bread.  But  what  was  the  sequel  f  After  having  tried  in 
vain  to  find  a  man  less  scrupulous — but.  no  less  punctual  and  trustworthy — 
than  the  one  whom  he  had  cashiered,  his  late  employer  sent  for  him  again, 
raised  his  salary,  and  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  him.  Since  then,  that 
individual  has  thriven,  and  he  now  fills  a  public  post  of  considerable  importance 
and  responsibility — ^thus  furnishing  one  exemplifioatiou  amongst  the  many  in- 
stances wluoh  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  that  God  honours  tibose  who  honour 
Him  by  honouring  His  day.  Let  your  only  labour  on  Sundays  be  the  labour 
of  love.  As  you  have  little  time  to  do  aught  expressly  for  God  on  other  days, 
do  what  you  can  on  the  sacred  day,  to  set  forth  hb  glory,  and  set  forward  his 
truth. 


THE  CHERUBIM. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  Nov.,  1855.  ArtieU :  On  the  Cheru- 
bim, Seraphim,  and  Teraphim.  London  :  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Book-Boom. 

Ah  interesting  and  ably  written  artide  on  the  subject  of  the  Cherubim 
appears  in  the  Mbthodist  Nxw  Cohhxxion  MAOAmrB  for  November,  1855,  from 
the  pen  of  the  talented  Editor,  the  Rev.  William  Cooke,  who  is  favourably  and 
extensively  known  beyond  his  own  communion  by  the  publication  of  several 
excellent  works  in  Divinity  and  Biogn^hy,  and,  in  particular,  of  a  capital 
summary  of  Christian  Theology,  which  might  creditably  supply  the  place  of 
many  larger  works  on  the  entire  subject.  Mr.  Cooke  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  readiness  and  ability  with  which  he  has  stood  forth  in 
defence  of  Scripture  truth  against  the  attacks  of  infidels  and  that  class  of  yv<ss- 
thinken  who  will  not  think  as  freely  and  as  profoundly  on  Bible  facts  and  doc- 
trines as  on  thttr  own  fanciful  speculations. 

Li  the  article  before  us,  the  editor  shows  with  great  clearness  and  proba- 
bility that  the  words  cherubun,  seraphim,  and  teraphim,  though  there  is  no 
single  instance  in  Scripture  where  they  are  used  interchangeably,  in  their 
original  application  were  intended  to  designate  the  same  dass  of  exalted 
beings.  The  first  and  second  names  have  different  significations,  but  each  is 
peculiarly  descriptive  of  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  possessed  by  them 
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I  being  ezpresnTe  of  the  attributes  of  power  ^  and  the*  other  of  fire*  The 
word  teraphim  is  supposed  with  great  reason  to  be  the  same  as  seraphim,  there 
being  but  the  difference  of  one  letter,  and  that  belonging  to  a  dass  that  ia 
frequently  subject  to  interchange  in  many  languages,  but  especially  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  others  of  the  same  oriental  type. 

With  Mr.  Cooke's  argument  on  this  head  we  cordially  agree.  We  also 
concur  fully  in  the  objections  which  he  states  to  the  riews  expressed  by  Dr 
Clarke,  Farkhurst,  and  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  Camborne.  Dr.  Clarke  supposes 
the  cherubim  to  be  emhUmatieal  of  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Deity  $ 
Farkhurst,  that  they  are  emblem  of  the  Trinity ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  common 
with  several  other  writers,  that  they  are  emblematieal  represefUatums  of  redeemed 
and  glorified  man.  Mr.  Cooke  gives  cogent  reasons  for  rejecting  all  these 
interpretations,  which,  beside  being  incongruous  with  their  supposed  originals, 
are  quite  as  fanciful  as,  at  first  sight,  the  wonderful  creatures  themselyes 
appear  to  be. 

In  common  with  all  these  writers,  however,  Mr.  Cooke  appears  to  think  that 
the  cherubim  are  emblems  only  of  something  else :  that  they  are  not  themselvea 
actual  existences, — glorious  creatures  of  God,  living,  active  intelligences, — 
possessing  the  forms  and  exercising  the  functions  ascribed  to  them  in  Holy 
Writ.  He  prefers  the  opinion  that  they  are  emblematieal  repreeentatione  of  an 
exalted  order  of  celestial  beings;  that  their  configuration  is  entirely  symboli- 
cal, 4he  forms  ascribed  to  them  being  emblematical  of  their  attributes ;  and  he 
asserts  that  '*  no  such  types  of  being  have  an  actual  existence.*^ 

Without  doubt  the  description  which  the  Scriptures  furnish  of  these  glo- 
rious creatures  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  striking  that  was  ever  given 
to  man.  It  is  full  of  interest,  fraught  with  instruction,  and  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  admiration  and  solemn  awe.  We  have  been  drawn  into 
an  examination  of  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  them,  and  as 
oar  conclusions  are  somewhat  different  to  those  of  the  reverend  author  whose 
essay  we  have  glanced  at,  we  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  with  con^ 
siderable  fulness  both  the  process  and  the  result  of  our  meditations.  Though 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  Scripture  accounts  present  many  points  of 
divergency,  they  are  also  in  many  respects  similar ;  and  they  are  so  fuU  of 
interest,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  withal  so  suggestive  of  heavenly  things — 
of  spiritual  life  and  action,  that  they  will  well  repay  an  attentive  and  minute 
examination. 

The  seraphim  of  Isaiah,  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  living  creatures  of 
John  are  all  mysteriously  and  wonderfully  connected  with  the  throne  of  Grod. 
John  states,  that  they  were  round  about  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne ;  Isaiah, 
that  they  were  above  the  train  or  skirts  of  the  throne  upon  which  the  Lord  sat, 
which  train  filled  the  temple, — suggesting  the  idea  that  they  were  closely 
attsched  to  the  very  seat  of  the  throne  itself^  and  that  the  train  or  skirts  of  the 
throne  flowed  downward  beneath  them ;  and  Ezekiel,  who  also  calls  them  *'  a 
living  creature,**  describes  them  as  ^  under  the  God  of  Israel ''  (x.  20),  whose 
throne  "  was  over  their  heads  **(^  26) — **  above  the  head  of  the  cherubims  "(x.  1). 

If  all  the  other  characteristics  of  these  three  glorious  visions  can  be  made 
to  agree,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  slight  differences  observable 
in  the  varying  statements  respecting  the  position  of  the  living  creatures. 
Isaiah's  vision  appears  to  have  been  transient  and  partial.  The  height  of  the 
throne,  and  downward  reach  and  volume  of  the  magnificent  train,  enveloped  in 
sjnoke,  seem  first  to  have  arrested  his  attention:  the  seraphim  are  then 
noticed  in  the  position  they  occupied  with  respect  to  the  temple,  not  to  the 
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throne,  nor  to  him  that  sat  thereon.  The  throne  was  high  and  lifled  up ;  t&tf 
seraphim  were  aboTe  the  temple ;  and  the  train  or  skirts  of  the  throne  fiHed 
the  temple :  so  that  it  is  fairly  dedncible  that  their  position  was  immediately 
beneath,  or  at  least  contigiioiis  to,  the  seat  of  the  Most  High.  Bz^el  is  mudi 
more  explicit,  and  states  that  the  heads  of  the  living  ereatores  supported  a 
sapphire  throne  mounted  npon  a  **  terrible  crystal  ;**  that  izpon  the  throne  was 
the  Hkeness  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  (i.  26);  and  that  *this  was  the 
appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  '*  (i.  28).  In  further  con« 
firmatlon  of  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  cherubim  supported  the  throne,  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  it  is  said,'^  The  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  **  slighted 
^  from  the  cherub  whereupon  he  was,  and  stood  orer  the  threshold  of  the  house,* 
while  **  the  cherubims  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  house''  (ix.  9,  x.  8,  4) ; 
and  afterwards  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  departed  from  off  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  and  stood  orer  the  cherubims  "  (x.  16) ;  and  that  then  **  the  cherubims 
lifled  up  their  wings  and  mounted  up  from  the  earth.**  The  whole  of  these 
remarkable  representations  of  the  position  of  the  cherubun  mainly  agree  with 
the  statement  of  John,  that  the  living  creatures  were  *'  in  the  midst  of  the 
tilirone,  and  round  about  the  throne.** 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse  the  throne  appears  to  be  stationary 
—it  is  **  set  in  heaven.**  In  Ezekiel,  however,  it  is  movable  at  the  pleasure 
of  him  that  sat  thereon,  whose  will,  communicated  directly  to  the  living 
creatures,  seems  to  govern  all  their  motions.  The  prophet's  description  of 
those  motions  is  most  wonderful,  and,  to  our  present  mode  of  apprehension, 
almost  inexplicable.  They  ran  and  returned  as  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of 
lightning;  and  they  turned  not  as  they  went;  that  is,  in  whatever  direction 
they  were  to  go,  they  went  without  turning  any  particular  part  of  the  body 
towards  it.  They  were  formed  so  that  each  side  was  a  proper  front  of  the 
wonderful  fourfold  being ;  so  that  they  moved  naturally  in  any  direction ;  and 
so  that,  in  moving  from  one  given  point  to  any  other  of  the  whole  compass, 
"  they  turned  not  as  they  went.** 

Though  described  as  fbur,  Eseldel  ft^uently  speaks  of  them  in  the  singular 
number,  as  one  <^  creature,**  and  as  animated  by  one  '' spirit.**  And  while  their 
motions  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  simple  though  united  volition,  they  possessed 
separately  one  characteristic  which  had  apparent  connection  with  the  power 
of  locomotion :  there  were  wheds  within  wheels  attached  to  them,  and  **  when 
they  went,  they  went  upon  their  four  sides ;"  there  was  **  one  wheel  by  one 
oherub,  and  another  wheel  by  another  cherub "  (x.  9) ;  ••  they  four  (the 
wheels)  had  one  likeness"  (x.  10) ;  and  in  going,  "they  turned  not,"— "but 
to  the  place  whither  the  head  looked,  they  followed  it**  (x.  12).  In  fact,  the 
whe^s  appear  to  be  psrts  of  tiie  body  of  the  living  creature,  anhnated  by  tiie 
one  "  ^irit  of  the  living  creature  "  (i.  20),  governed  by  its  single  volition,  and 
in  aH  their  motions  subject  to  its  direction,  *for  the  i^irit  of  the  living 
oreature  was  in  the  wheds**  (L  21). 

The  position  of  the  wheels  is  not  very  explicitiy  described,  and  may  not  be 
very  clearly  comprehended.  They  are  "5^  the  cherubhn**  (x.  9),  and 
"  beside  them  *'  (xi.  22).  Their  rings  are  said  to  be  "  so  High  that  they  were 
dreajlM  **  (i.  18):  but  high  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  they  do  not  appear 
to  hide  any  considerable  portion  of  the  bodies  of  the  Irving  creatures ;  and  the 
knguage  evidentiy  indicates  that  while  the  wheels  touched  the  earth  when  the 
li¥i<kg  creatures  stood,  or  rested,  these  directed  the  motions  of  the  wheels  fnrm 
above.  The  feet  of  the  cherubim  are  only  once  alluded  to  by  Eaddd :  hence, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  inferred  that  generally  tiiey  were  hidden  or  covered  by  the 
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upper  part  of  the  rings  of  the  wheels,  wliile  the  bodies  of  the  Hviqg  crestures 
appeared  above  them,  yelled  with  wings. 

The  two  accounts  by  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  aid  ns  to  form  a  more  correct  con* 
oeptioQ  of  the  position  and  ampUtade  of  the  *^  throne  set  in  heaven  **  before  the 
apocalpjtical  seer.  Besides  the  throne  itself,  space  is  required  for  the  ixmu- 
marable  throng  of  angels;  and  upon  imd  around  a  "sea  of  ghiss"  before  a 
quadruple-fronted  throne  so  "high  and  lifted  up**  as  that  of  the  Old  Xesta- 
m«ni  prophets,  there  is  **  ample  room,  and  verge  enough."  If  we  imagine  a 
crystal  pavement  of  immeasurable  extent  to  finite  visbn,  and  place  the  magni- 
fioBttl  object  of  divine  revdation  in  its  centre;  invest  it  with  the  height  and 
volume,  the  motion  and  the  life,  the  brightness  and  purity,  the  leaping,  glancing 
fire  and  thundering  voices  connected  with  it  in  the  three  descriptions  as  an 
active,  sentient,  intelligent  creature ;  the  wheeLi  **  high  and  dreadful,**  on  four 
sides  roend,  broad  as  high;  the  Uvbg  glorious  cherubim  overtopping  the 
wheels,  their  giant  wings  expanded  towards  each  other  underneath  a  solid  fir- 
mament of  "terrible  crystal,'' which  is  supported  by  their  heads,  and  above 
which  rises  the  asure  throne  itself^  on  it  seated  the  unspeakably  resplendent 
"appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel;**  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  add  anything  to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
scene,  except  by  peopling  its  whole  circumference  at  a  reverent  distance  with 
countless  myriads  of  shining  ranks  of  happy  and  adoring  worshippers,  who 
answer  with  reverberating  amens  the  continual  cry  of  the  glorious  cherubim — 
"Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I  Lord  Grod  Almighty !  which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come :  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his  glory !  Blessed  be  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place ! " 

Other  circumstances  and  characteristics  augment  tiie  mysterious  interest 
and  terrible  splendour  of  the  scene.  There  is  an  inexplicable  ever-revolving 
fir^  in  the  midst  of  the  cherubim,  and  among  the  wheeb,— a  fire  "  infolding 
itself,**  or,  as  the  maigin  reads,  "  catching  itself,**««tuming  eTcty  way  in  un- 
ceasing evohitions.  This  fire  sends  forth  lightnings,  and  a  steady  brightness 
"of  tiie  ooleur  of  amber,*'  or  brilliant,  pale,  and  semi-transparent  gold.  The 
harmony  of  colours  throughout  l^e  whole  mass,  its  gorgeousness  and  splendour, 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  golden  brightness  of  the  internal  fire  is  con- 
trasted with  the  outer  living  green  of  the  "  high  and  dreadful  wheels,**  from  the 
upper  rims  of  which  rise  the  ^arkling  fiery  red  bodies  of  the  cherubim.  These 
again  are  oontraeted  with  the  solid  firmament  ef  "terrible  crystal,'*  which 
stretches  over  their  heads,  dazaling  the  sight  by  its  gHttermg  transparent 
brightness.  Hiis  forms  the  base  of  the  throne  itself,  whidi  rises  above  it, 
glorious,  chaste,  and  pure,  exceeding  in  beauty  the  heavenly  azure,  and  dis- 
tinguished frt>m  it  by  being  surmounted  with  the  ineffable  "  appearance  of  the 
likeness  <^  the  glory  of  the  Lord/'  shining  wiUi  the  refulgent  lustre  and  spark* 
ling  brilliance  of  the  semi-translucent  ambef  "  firom  the  loins  upward,"  and  of 
the  colour  of  burning  coals  of  fire  "  from  the  loins  downward."  To  complete 
the  gorgeous  picture,  tiie  high  throne  is  encircled  with  a  glorious  brightness,  in 
which  ail  these  colours  are  blended  to  form  a  magnificent  rainbow. 

There  is  one  eharacteristie,  more  singular  than  all  others,  which  deserves 
nodce.  John  says  the  living  ereaitures  were  fiiU  of  eyes.  £seidel  is  more  par- 
ticnkr,  and  says,  "  Thm  whole  body  {margm^  fieeh),  and  their  backs,  and 
their  hands,  and  their  wings,  and  the  wheels,  were  full  of  eyes  round  about." 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  effect  this  most  extraordinary  multiplication 
of  ejeB  would  have  upon  a  beholder.  But,  beaming  fr^m  every  part  with  ever- 
vaxying  glares,  lustrous  and  intelligent ;  interlaced  by  the  fiery  coloured  re- 
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splendency  of  the  bodies  of  tbe  cherubim,  and  mingled  witfi  the  emerald  bright<* 
ness  of  the  wings  and  the  *'high  and  dreadfid'^  wheels,  it  most  be  awe- 
inspiring  in  the  extreme. 

There  are  several  points  of  dlTergenej  in  the  different  acconnts  which 
require  candid  and  particular  notice.  In  the  first  place  they  are  called  hj 
different  names.  Isaiah  designates  them  '*  seraphim,"  literallj,  bvrning  ones;  and 
if  we  consider  the  colour,  position,  and  office  of  the  living  creatures,  we  shaU 
at  once  admit  the  propriety  of  the  term.  They  are  of  the  colour  of  burning 
coals  of  fire;  a  fire  infolding  itself  in  unceasing  revolutions  is  in  the  midst  of 
them.  There  was  also  ^*the  appearance  of  lamps,**  which  ^went  up  and  down 
among  ^'  them,  ^  and  the  fire  was  bright,  and  out  of  the  fire  went  forth  light- 
ning.** One  of  them  touched  Isaiah's  lips  with  '*  a  live  coal "  taken  from  the 
altar ;  one  of  them  also  took  fire  from  their  midst,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  clothed  with  linen,  in  Ezekiel  x.  7.  Lightnings  and  lamps  of  fire  are 
connected  with  the  throne  in  the  apocalypse,  where  also,  as  in  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel,  the  temple  is  filled  with  *' smoke  from  the  glory  of  God.*'  All  these 
characteristics  of  fire,  burning  coals,  lightnings,  lamps  of  fire,  and  smoke,  con- 
nected with  the  display  of  that  glory  which  is  always  attendant  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  cherubim,  are  strictly  exponent  of  the  name  given  to  them 
by  Isaiah — ^Thb  Burkiko  Okbs. 

(To  he  eonHnued.) 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  JONATHAN  CARR, 

CLASS  LBASBB,  OT  BBW  PABK  OATB,  IB  THB  BOTHBBHAM  CIBCTOIT. 


Thb  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
bom  at  Upper  Hau^h,  June  20th, 
1800;  his  father  bemg  a  religious 
character,  endeavoured  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  his  children  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianitv,  and  Jonathan, 
m  consequence,  from  his  earliest 
youth  was  the  subject  of  serious  im- 
pressions. He  strove  even  then  to 
maintain  a  good  moral  character, 
supposing  that  this  would  secure  for 
him  a  ixm  and  meetness  for  heaven. 
Thus  resting  his  hope  of  heaven 
upon  his  own  good  works,  he  lived 
until  he  attuned  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  when,  while  listening  to  a 
sermon  frt>m  Mr.  Duke,  a  Wesley&n 
local  preacher,  he  was  led  to  see  his 
error,  and  beciEune  concerned  for  his 
soul's  safety.  The  preacher  showed 
that  man  was  so  deeply  fallen  by  sin, 
that  it  was  impossible,  by  any  act  of 
his  own«  to  be  restored  to  the  divine 
favour.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Godf  in  his  boundless  mercy,  had 
given  his  Son  to  redeem  the  world, 
who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  had 
made  an  atonement  for  human  guilt ; 
and,  if  man  be  saved  at  all,  it  must 


be  through  Christ,  for  there  was  none 
other  name  under  heaven  eiven  amoi^ 
men  whereby  they  could  be  save£ 
The  preacher  declared  at  the  same 
time  that,  if  man  rested  his  hope  of 
heaven  on  any  other  ground  than  the 
atonement,  it  would  &  like  building 
a  house  upon  the  sand,  which  sooner 
or  later  would  fall.  This  made  a  deep 
impression  ujMn  Jonathan's  min^ 
and  he  determined  not  to  rest  short 
of  a  clear  sense  of  his  acceptance 
with  God.  He  sought  pardon 
through  the  atonement,  and  obtained 
the  assurance  of  it  while  at  the  class 
meeting,  and  was  enabled  to  say: — 

^  IHj  God  is  reconciled. 

His  pardoning  voice  I  hear ; 

He  owns  me  for  his  child, 

I  can  no  longer  fear ; 
With  confidence  I  now  draw  tAA^ 
And  Father,  Abba  Father,  oy.'^ 

He  consistentiy  maintained  the 
Christian  character  through  youth's 
slippery  paths,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years  entered  on  a  marriage 
life.^  This  step  he  made  the  subject 
of  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  and  has 
ojften  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  had 
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every  reteon  to  beliere  liis  steps  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Lord. 

After  his  mirriage,  he  went  to 
reside  at  Lee  Brook,  and  about  the 
same  time  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  class  leader,  in  which  he 
endeavonred  to  discharge  his  duty 
as  in  the  sight  of  God«  and  profitably 
totiiose  committed  to  his  care.  Ue 
resided  at  Lee  Brook  and  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  about  fifteen 
years — some  of  them,  years  of  pecu- 
liar trial  and  intense  suffering ;  but 
he  was  graciously  supported  and 
strengthened  by  divine  grace.  From 
henoe  he  removed  to  Rawmarsh,  and 
shortly  after,  to  New  Park  Gate, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Here,  those  who  knew  him  are  aware 
to  some  extent  of  the  amount  of  per^ 
sonal  and  family  affliction,  in  connec- 
tion with  adversity,  he  was  called  upon 
to  endure.  For  some  time  during  a 
period  of  bad  trade  and  dear  food, 
ne  had  to  maintain  his  family  on  the 
small  pittance  of  l^s.  |)er  week.  Soon 
after  ne,  together  with  part  of  his 
family,  had  a  severe  affliction,  which 
reduced  them  to  such  a  state  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion his  wife  scarcely  knew  what  to  do 
lor  the  next  meal.  They  were  in  this 
situation  one  Lord's  day,  when  He 
tiiat  feedeth  the  young  ravens  when 
diey  cry,  and  who  declares  that  not  a 
Bparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  notice,  aware  of  Sieir  circum- 
stances, sent  them  relief  by  one  who, 
anxious  to  keep  himself  unknown,, 
secretly  placed  within  the  door  a  snp- 

Ely  of  meat  and  bread.  With  ^teral 
earts  it  was  received  as  commg  di- 
rect by  the  hand  of  Gk>d.  I  believe  it 
was  during  this  affliction  that  he  re- 
ocAved  a  present  from  an  unknown 
friend,  enclosing  a  letter  of  Christian 
counsel  and  sympathy,which,  as  afford- 
ing an  unexceptionable  example  of 
domg  good  to  the  household  of  faith,  is 
here  inserted  :—> 

^'ffosfloHd,  Oet^  1845. 

^"OmAM  SnrsB  ahd  Bbotrsb  m 
Cbbist,— Ton  will  be  surprised  in  read- 
ing over  a  letter  from  one  you  know 
nothing  of;  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
I  judge  you  have  been  suffering  under 
the  hand  of  affliction.  Oh,  that  you  may 
glorify  Ood  under  these  ciroomstancest 
Take  encouragement;  it  b  through  much 
tribulation  we  must  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    Tou  have  need  of  muoh  grace, 


but  the  Lord  sayd,  My  grace  Is  snfflcient 
for  you,  and  according  to  your  day  mo 
shall  your  strength  be.  Cast  your  burthen 
upon  the  Lord  and  he  shall  sustain  you. 
God  bless  you,  and  fill  you  with  every 
grace  of  bis  Spirit,  to  enable  you  to  sub- 
mit with  oheerfol  resignation  to  his  will. 
I  hope  you  will  accept  this  small  pre- 
sent. Pray  for  me,  that  I  with  each  of 
you  may  at  last  be  found  of  God  in 
peaoe^  without  spot  or  blemish.    Amen. 

^  FbOM  ▲  SlSTSB  IH  CHaiST.** 

Another  present  received  about  the 
same  time  contained  the  following 
note: — 

^Jiimp,  Oe<.,1846. 

^  Dbab  Sistsb  ahu  BaoTBXB, — I  hope' 
patienoe  has  its  perfect  work,  and  that 
thii  affliction  will  have  H»  designed  ef- 
fect. Remember,  the  Almighty  is  too 
wise  to  err,  and  too  good  to  be  unkind. 
Trust  him  where  you  cannot  traoe  ldm« 
for  they  that  trust  m  the  Lord  shall 
never  be  confounded.  Accept  this  small 
present  Arom  one  who  feels  deep  sym- 
pathy with  vou,  and  be  not  weary  in 
well  doing,  for  in  due  season  you  shall 
reap  if  you  fabt  not. 

'*  Ova  THAT  nniBxs  an  iktebbsx  ik 

TOUB  PBATXBS." 

Brother  Carr,  in  the  midst  of  his 
affliction  and  distress,  cherished  a 
grateful  heart,  on  account  of  God*s 
providental  care  over  him.  Conver- 
sing with  a  neighbour  who  was  takiof; 
him  how  they  managed  to  live,  his 
replv  was,  ^  I  have  been  thinking  on 
Grod  s  general  and  particular  provi- 
dence ;  his  general  providence  m  the 
care  he  exercises  over  all  his  works;  his 
particular  providence  in  the  regard 
and  peculiar  care  he  exercises  over  his 
children.  His  general  providence 
I  compare  to  a  large  wneel ;  but 
within  that  large  wheel  are  a  number 
of  Hide  wheeUi  these  I  look  upon  as 
the  instruments  of  his  particular  pro- 
Tidence,  and  from  these  come  aid  and 
help  in  the  shape  of  meat,  bread,  or 
money;  and  thus  the  Lord  sustains  Us 
people." 

During  his  life  he  buried  four  of  his 
children,  one  of  whom  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  a  cripple ;  but  under 
his  heaviest  trials  he  could  say  with 
the  poet — 

M  Though  waves  and  storms  go  oV  my  head, 
Thongh  stroigth,  and  hedth,  and  Mends 

begone, 
Though  joys  be  withered  all  and  dead. 
Though  every  comfort  be  withdrawn ; 
On  this  my  tteadfast  soul  relies— 
Fetber,  thy  mercy  never  dies." 
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A  friend  speakiiiff  to  him  about  haa 
trials,  he  said,  '^Ah,  thii  will  onij 
make  heaTen  more  tweet.** 

But  we  hasten  to  the  last  scene  of 
this  good  man,  whose  name,  if  it  be  not 
written  on  the  forehead  of  time,  we  feel 
assured  is  inscribed  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life.  In  his  last  illness  he 
manifested  cheerful  submission  to  the 
diyine  will.  When  asked  if  he  should 
like  to  get  beitter,  his  m\j  was,  **  I 
leave  it  to  the  Lord;  nis  will  be 
done.**  On  several  occasions  he  tried 
to  converse  with  his  wife  as  to  the 
arrangement;  that  should  be  carried 
out  at  and  after  his  dea^ :  but  such 
was  his  care  against  overburdening 
her  mind,  th«t  whenever  the  tear 
started  ia  her  eje  he  oeased,  waited 
for  awhile,  and  proeeeded  with  what 
he  had  to  ear  when  she  was  more  com- 
posed. A  short  time  before  his  death 
ne  awoke  from  a  doze,  and  said  to  his 
wife,  **  Marj,  Fve  been  in  heaven  ;'• 
and  began  to  describe  the  abundant 
entrance  that  was  administered  to  him, 
and  the  welcome  with  which  he  was 
recdved  by  the  celestial  throng.  Afler 
he  had  gazed  upon  the  delightful  vision, 
he  was  told  to  return  for  a  short  time. 
But  he  said,  **0f  the  light,  beautv, 
and  harmony  of  heaven,  I  cannot  tell. 
Language  fails— earthly  language  is 
too  mean  to  describe  the  bliss  of 
heaven.**  Conversing  with  his  family 
about  shortly  leaving  them,  he  recom- 
mended them  to  prepare  to  meet  him, 
and  told  them  he  should  be  on  the  look 
out  for  them.  As  his  end  was  drawing 
nigh,  to  a  friend  he  said,  *'  I  am  about 
to  pass  through  the  valley  and  shadow 
of  death ;  but  it  is  not  dark-^there  is 
a  light  in  the  valley."  And,  when 
dying,  being  visited  bv  a  neighbour,  he 
took  nim  by  the  hano,  and  with  a  firm 
msp,  and  solenm  tone,  said,  **  Henry, 
this  is  dvingri"  Being  asked  as  to 
how  he  felt  m  the  last  struggle,  he 
replied,  ^  All  is  weU ;  I  know  Ihat  my 
Bedeemer  liveth:  and  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body. 

Jet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  whom 
shaU  see  for  myself:  my  eyes  shall 
behc4d^  him,  and  not  another;  though 
my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.** 
Shortly  afto  this  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus*     Thus, 

•*  Sustained  hy  gmos  divias,  he  stood  the 
shook. 
And  proved  his  hooss  was  bniH  upon  tbe 


leaving  an  affectionate  wife  and  seven 
childr^  to  lament  his  loss. 

His  death,  which  ooeurred  on  the 
aoth  of  March,  ISS5^  was  improved 
on  the  6th  of  May  by  the  writer,  in  the 
Primitive  Chapel,  Kawmarsh,  kindly 
lent  for  the  oecasioa,  from  Psalm 
Gxvi»  15  >-<**  Precious  in  the  ai^ht  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  sainta.** 

The  diaracter  of  our  departed 
friend  and  brother,  viewed  in  its  va^ 
nous  relationships,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
As  a  husband,  he  was  ever  kind  and 
aAeetionate;  as  a  father,  he  was  ten- 
der And  loviiig;  as  a  friend,  he  was 
open  and  true;  as  a  neighbour,  he 
was  peaceable  and  quiet,  for  it  was 
his  object  to  cultivate  peace  with  all 
men ;  as  a  Christian,  his  religion  was 
exemplified  in  his  lUe^  and  its  conso- 
ling and  supporting  power  felt  and 
enjoved  in  death.  l4t  me  die  the 
deatn  of  the  righteousi  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his. 

J.P, 

ANN  PATTERSON, 
Of  s&iToir  naLAVAJu,  blttk  omouit, 

MOTHBB    or    THB    ItBV.   OBOKOB  FAT- 
TEBSON,  WBSLBTAN  XmXSTBR. 

Th*  subject  of  this  notice,  while 
living  at  Pmlade^hia,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  in  the  year  1817,  was  privi* 
leged  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Wesleyans.  Under 
the  ministry  of  the  late  Bev.  Josenh 
Hollingworth,  then  stationed  in  tne 
Sunderland  Circuit,  she  was  greatly 
impressed  and  awakened.  She  saw 
herself  a  sinner  before  God,  felt  the 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  began  to 
pant  after  the  word  of  life.  These 
impreasiona  seem  to  have  clung  to  her 
for  some  time,  without  leading  her  to 
a  personal  consecration  of  hmelf  to 
God.  In  the  year  following,  having 
iwnoved  to  South  Shields,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  Abraham  Farrar 
and  his  colleague,  she  became  more 
deeply  concerned  for  her  salvation, 
and  saw  more  clearly  ihe  way  of  righ- 
teousness, through  faith  m  Jesus 
Christ.  She  fled  for  refbise  to  lay 
hold  on  the  hope  set  before  her  in  the 
gospel,  and  Christ  became  all  her  sal- 
vation and  her  desire.  She  gave  her- 
self to  the  Lord,  and  her  htfid  to  his 
people. 

Having  thus  experienced  a  divine 
change  of  heart,  she  joined  the  dasa 
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conducted  bj  Mr.  Jobn  Bnlmer,  atid 
for  manj  jears  pnrsued  the  cTen 
tenor  of  her  waj.  Her  piet}r  was  felt 
and  seen  most  in  the  domestic  circle. 
It  Was  not  noisy  nor  showy,  but  hum- 
ble, sincere,  and  earnest.  There  was 
in  it  none  of  the  dash,  and  foam,  and 
roar  of  the  cataract:  it  resembled 
more  the  flowing  of  a  gentle  stream, 
as  it  glides  gently  along,  irrigating 
and  refreshing  the  land  in  its  course. 
That  piety  found  its  appropriate  ex- 
ercises in  private  and  family  devotion, 
reading,  and  meditation  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. Her  leisure  for  reading  being 
very  limited,  she  only  occasionally 
read  in  other  books ;  though  she  de- 
lighted to  have  books  of  an  edifying 
character  read  to  her,  while  attending 
to  her  household  duties. 

The  Book  of  God  was  chiefly  her 
companion,  and  she  was  greatly  re- 
freshed with  its  elevating  and  purify- 
ing truths,  and  its  precious  promises. 
These  were  her  daily  spiritual  food. 
With  the  psalmist  she  could  truly 
•ay,  "Thy  statutes  have  been  mv 
song  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.'' 
At  a  period  when  most  of  her  chil- 
dren were  yet  of  a  tender  a^e,  she 
was  accustomed  to  conduct  family  de- 
motions in  the  morning  herself,  in  the 
absence  of  her  partner  while  follow- 
ing the  duties  of  his  avocation.  At  a 
later  period,  it  was  no  small  source  of 
delight  and  profit  to  her  to  have  the 
Scriptures  read,  and  family  prayer 
conaucted  by  one  of  her  sons.  One 
of  her  family  recollects  that  some  of 
his  earliest  religious  impressions  were 
associated  with  having  heard  his  mother 
singing  very  frequently,  while  goins 
about  her  domestic  duties,  a  sacred 
song,  which  was  a  great  favourite  with 
ber,  and  had  just  then  been  introduced 
into  the  neighbourhood  by  the  Primi- 
tive Methomsts.  It  seemed  evidently 
descriptive  of  her  joyous  experience 
and  her  heavenly  hopes.  A  portion  of 
it  ran  thus : — 

''We  will  range  the  sweet  plainB  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 
And  sing  of  salvation  for  ever  and  ever. 
Hsllelv^ah  to  the  Lamb,  who  hath  bought 


im  again  when  we  past 


US  a  pardoo, 
We  wiU  pzaiM  hii 
over  Jordan." 

Her  attention  to  her  household 
duties  was  most  exemplary,  and  her 
management  of  domestic  affairs  pru- 
dent and  eoonomioal.    Her  Industry 


iras  that  of  the  bee ;  her  right  hand 
never  forgot  its  cunning,  nor  slack- 
ened its  diligence  till  paralysed  by 
death.  She  entertained  a  great  ab« 
horrence  of  idleness  and  gossiping. 
Her  daily  habits  were  a  lucid  com- 
ment upon  the  instructions  of  the 
Apostle  to  Timothy  and  Titus  re- 
specting the  deportment  of  women — 
^'  not  to  wander  about  from  house  to 
house,  nor  to  be  tattlers  and  busy- 
bodies, — speaking  things  which  they 
ought  not  ;*'  but  to  be  discreet,  chaste, 
keepers  at  home. 

She  was  strictly  conscientious  and 
upright  in  her  deiuings,  and  rendered 
unswerving  obedience  to  the  apo- 
stolic injunction — •*  Provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  For 
many  years  after  she  became  a  wife, 
she  would  not  on  any  account  have 
her  name  entered  into  a  tradesman*s 
book,  always  preferring  ready  money 
transactions.  She  was  ultimately 
drawn,  somewhat  unawares,  into  the 
habit  of  taking  credit,  by  the  mode 
of  doing  business  on  the  part  of  one 
of  her  tradesman,  remaining,  how- 
ever, scrupulously  careful  not  in  the 
least  to  infringe  a  precept  which  she 
looked  upon  as  forming  so  essential  a 
part  of  Christian  morality,  and  con- 
tributing so  materially  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  social  state. 
And  whenever  any  pressure  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  was  felt,  she  was 
found  cheerfully  disposed  to  subsist 
upon  the  poorest  fare,  and  to  wear 
the  humblest  habiliments  rather  than 
be  found  wanting  in  obedience  to 
that  weighty  matter  of  the  law. 

But  she  was  not  only  just ;  she  was 
merciful  according  to  her  power.  As 
she  had  opportunity,  she  did  good 
unto  all  men.  Her  hand  was  only 
closed  against  those  whom  she  re- 
garded as  confirmed  in  habits  of  in- 
dolence and  vice;  holding  with  the 
Apostle,  that  "  He  that  will  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat.**  But  so  long 
as  she  had  the  power  to  relieve,  her 
hand  was  ever  open  to  the  necessi- 
tous; and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
**the  blessinff  of  those  that  were 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  her.** 

In  reference  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
her  liberal  hand  devised  liberal 
thin^  according  to  her  means.  In 
particular,  she  accounted  it  an  honour 
and  a  pleasure  to  entertain  at  her 
table  the  followers  of  the  Bedeemer 
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and  the  preachers  of  his  gospel.  In 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  humanity, 
and  helping  forward  the  Christian 
cause,  she  was  no  stranger  to  self- 
denial.  She  was  generous  to  all ;  if 
niggardly  to  any,  it  was  to  herself. 

Attendance  upon  the  public  means 
of  ^ace,  and  especially  upon  the 
ministrations  of  the  divine  word,  she 
esteemed  not  only  a  sacred  duty,  but 
a  blessed  priyilege.  She  loved  the 
habitation  of  God*s  house,  and  re- 
paired to  it,  not  only  on  the  Lord's 
day,  but  during  the  week,  when  her 
duties  at  home  permitted;  and  not 
unfrequently  did  she  push  forward 
those  duties  with  extra  energy,  or  lay 
them  aside  to  hear  the  word  of  me 
on  a  week-night.^  She  practically 
recognised  the  obligation  of  those  who 
professedly  trust  m  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer  for 
salvation  to  make  an  open  profession 
of  his  name  by  membership  with  some 
portion  of  his  visible  Church.  She 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  disciples  of 
the  Saviour,  and  viewed  witn  sus- 
picion and  distrust  the  sentiment  that 
people  may  get  to  heaven  without  any 
public  profession  of  religion.  She 
regarded  it  as  tending  to  cfetract  from 
the  honour  publicly  due  to  Christ, 
and  calculated  to  be  mischievous  in 
its  effects  upon  the  souls  of  men ;  an4 
she  has  sometimes  expressed  rather 
strongly  her  disapprobation  of  certain 
remarks  from  the  pulpit  which  seemed 
to  countenance  such  a  sentiment. 

She  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  under 
the  influence  of  sectarian  feelins ;  but 
was  a  lover  of  good  men  as  sucn,  and 
ever  ready  to  "receive  a  disciple  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,'*  whatever 
might  be  his  denominational  name. 
Stul,  she  very  emphatically  dwelt 
amons  her  own  people,  the  people  of 
her  choice;  and  rarely  did  her  feet 
diverge  from  her  accustomed  place  of 
worship. 

In  reference  to  her  earthly  lot,  she 
fiuled  not  to  recognbe  the  hand,  and 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  that 
Almighty  Being  **who  fixes  the 
bounds  of  our  habitation.**  She  ex- 
ercised unswerving  trust  in  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence ;  and  though  her 
journey  through  life  was  tolerably 
even,  and  she  was  not  much  tried  in 
the  school  of  adversity,  yet  on  a  few 
occasions,  when  the  dark  cloud  huns 
over  her  path,  or  burst  upon  her  heac^ 


she  held  fast  her  confidence  that  Grod 
ordereth  all  things  well;  and  she 
"fainted  not  when  she  was  rebuked 
of  him ;"  but  when  she  bowed  her 
head  in  sorrow,  she  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  his  will. 

A  truthful  estimate  of  her  charac- 
ter will  no  doubt  reveal  shades  as  well 
as  lights,  failings  as  well  as  virtues. 
There  was  observable  in  her,  especially 
when  under  ^eat  provocation,  a  has- 
tiness of  spirit  which  sometimes  be- 
trayed her  into  speaking  unadvisedly 
with  her  lips.  Being  keenly  alive  to 
everything  that  bore  the  impress  of 
injustice  or  unfairness,  she  occasionally 
expressed  herself  with  unbecoming 
warmth  and  indignation  against  evfl 
doers.  But  this  failing  leaned  to  vir- 
tue's side,  being  directed  not  so  much 
against  persons  as  against  their  vices, 
and  served  sometimes  to  illustrate  the 
injunction  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  "  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not;  let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.** 

Another  thing  which  may  be  noticed 
as  faulty  was  ner  habit  of  beating 
down  the  prices  of  articles  she  pur- 
chased. Though  this  was  no  doubt  in 
various  instances  carried  to  a  blamable 
length,  as  it  tended  to  deprive  the  sel- 
ler of  his  fair  profit,  yet,  to  do  her 
justice,  it  was  commonly  done,  either 
from  an  idea  that  the  price  demanded 
was  exorbitant,  or  from  a  fear  of  im- 
position. When  she  was  convinced 
the  price  was  reasonable,  she  usually 
struck  the  bargain  at  once.  The  prac- 
tice was  never  resorted  to  for  the  sake 
of  boasting  how  cheap  she  had  got  the 
article.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
spirit  which  Solomon  rebukes :  "  The 
buyer  saith.  It  is  naught, it ib  naught; 
but  when  he  goeth  his  way  strught- 
way  he  boasteth.'* 

rerhaps,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  Uhristian  profession  and  of 
Christian  obligations,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  she  worked  too  hard  among 
her  family, without  allowing  herself  su? 
ficient  leisure  for  reading,  meditation, 
and  private  prayer,  habits  so  indispen- 
sable for  "  growing  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lora  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.''  She  thus  seemed  to 
render  herself  liable  to  the  gentle  ad- 
monition of  the  Saviour  to  Martha, 
"Thou  art  careful,  and  troubled 
about  many  things,**  instead  of  being 
commended  like  Mary. 

If  there  were  any  other   defecta. 
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those  who  best  knew  them  are  en* 
treated  to  avoid  carefully  whatever 
was  faultj,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
and  excel  all  that  was  virtuous,  and 
the  benefit  will  be  all  their  own. 

Her  last  illness  was  brief.  Ifer  con- 
stitution, naturally  strong,  had  be- 
come ffreatly  enfeebled  by  years  and 
excessive  teil.  She  had  passed  her 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  her 
strength  had  begun  to  be  '*  labour  and 
sorrow."  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  she  had  on  several  occa- 
sions expressed  a  hope  that  she 
would  be  the  first  of  the  family  that 
would  be  taken;  and  that  when  she 
ceased  to  work,  she  would  soon  cease 
to  live.  In  both  these  respects  her 
wish  has  been  gratified.  Dis- 
ease rapidly  did  its  work.  Her  suf- 
ferings for  two  or  three  days 
were  acute;  but  she  bore  up  with 
Christian  fortitude,  and,  with  a  kind 
of  heroic  endurance,  always  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  what  she  sufi*ered 
from  those  around  her,  lest  she  should 
occasion  uneasiness  and  apprehension. 
When  she  experienced  some  relief  for 
m  time,  she  devoutly  thanked  God  for 
it,  and  then  acknowledged,  only  in 
answer  to  pressine  inquiries,  how 
severe  her  pun  had  been. 

On  the  day  previous  to  her  decease, 
she  began  evidently  to  feel  that  the 
mightv  hand  of  the  last  enemy  was 
upon  ner.  To  her  daughter  she  ob- 
served,— '*Eh,  honey,  what  a  serious 
thing  it  must  be  for  people  to  have 
to  seek  the  Lord  when  death  comes ; 
how  little  time  there  is  for  people  to 
seek  the  Lord,  when  they  are  strug- 
gling with  pain  V*  And  then  casting 
an  anxious,  afiectionate  glance  at  her, 


said,  "  The  Lord  grant  you  all  to  be 
ready,  honey,  when  death  comes/* 
For  some  hours  previous  to  her  de- 
mise, her  sufferings  greatly  abated; 
and  along  with  cessation  of  bodily 
pain,  she  enjoyed  great  tranquillity 
of  mind.  To  a  friend,  who  inquired 
after  her  stete,  she  said, — '*  She  felt 
q^uite  composed.**  She  now  began  to 
sink  apace,  —  every  moment  took 
her  lower  into  the  valley. 

The  14th  chapter  of  St.  John*s 
Grospel  was  read  to  her  by  a  Christian 
sister,  but  she  seemed  unable  to  pay 
much  attention-  to  it.  One  of  her 
family  whispered  to  her,  "]^  I  other, 
Grod  IS  love  r  Feebly,  vet  fervently, 
she  responded,.  "  Yes.*  "  Jesus  is 
preciousi**— "  Yes."  "The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want :  He 
maketh  me  to  He  down  in  green 
pastures,  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.**  Again  she  responded, 
**  Yes.**  Her  breathin|;  became  quick. 
The  lamp  began  to  flicker ;  its  light 
became  dimmer  and  dimmer,  till 
softly  and  gradually  it  disappeared. 
Gently,  quietly,  she  departed,  as  the 
infant  falls  to  slumber  on  its  mother*8 
bosom,  or  as  the  light  of  the  summer 
evening  fades,  strongly  reminding 
one  of  the  beautiful  verse  of  the 
poet,— 

*<  Jeans  can' make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  aa  downy  pillows  are ; 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there.r 

Thus  died  Ann  Paterson  in  the 
Lord.  Her  remains  were  followed 
to  the  grave  by  nearly  two  hundred 
persons,  who  ^eatly  respected  her. 
Our  loss  is  her  infinite  gain. 

Seaton  Lelaval.  R.  F. 
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CITY  DAISIES. 

CBAFTSm  I. — IT  TOO  WAHT  ANTTHIHO 
nONB,   DO  IT   TODBSSLF. 

**Mb.  Gimsoh,  sir,  tha^s  my  name,** 
said  a  short,  thick-set,  stout-bodied 
gentleman  to  the  inconsiderate  post- 
man who  delivered  his  letters  to  the 
servant,  with  tiie  information, — "  All 
of  'em  for  the  governor."  ^ 

**  Hq>py  to  know  you,  sir,.**  replied 
the  postman,  touching  his  hat  with  a 


droll  seriousness  which  forced  a  smile 
from  the  good  man  of  the  house. 
**  Is  it  a  very  dark  night,  postman  ?** 
'*  Like  piteh,  sir ;  you'll  want  a  link- 
boy  if  you  go  out." 

Mr.  Gimson  lived  in  one  of  the  less 
frequented  streets  of  London,  and  as 
he  meditated  a  nocturnal  excursion  of 
some  length  for  an  elderly  gentleman, 
through  all  sorts  of  strange  by-streets, 
he  was  in  a  rather  nervous  state  of 
excitement* 

c  2 
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**  Now,  Polly,  mind  tboBe  doors  are 
kept  locked,  and  barred  too,  while  I'm 
awaj ;  and  whatever  you.  do,  as  I  said 
before,  beware  of  anything  catching 
fire :  we  can  never  be  too  careful.** 

Alack-a^'daj  1  even  while  he  was 
speaking,  he  felt  an  undue  warmth 
behind  him,  as  he  bestraddled  the 
hearth-rug  and  elevated  his  coat-tails 
— a  favourite  position  with  gentle- 
men of  a  confident  turn  of  mind ; 
and  on  looking  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  found  a  handkerchief  dangling 
out  of  his  pocket  and  burning  very 
freely  indeM.  This  conflagration  was 
soon  subdued,  and  he  hurried  away 
rather  crest-fallen  for  so  great  a  man, 
and  not  without  a  suspicion  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  outside  the  door,  Polly 
would  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  expense. 

It  was,  certainly,  a  very  uninviting 
scene  that  presented  itself  to  our 
pedestrian  in  the  foggy»  ehilly,  dark 
world  outside.  The  lamps  looked  as 
though  they  had  overslept  themselves, 
and  could  not  open  their  eyes  to  a 
consistent  width  for  the  life  of  them. 
The  few  vehicles  that  passed  him 
proceeded  so  cautiouslv,  and  flared 
upon  him  so  grimly  witn  their  lamps, 
that  he  did  not  relish  their  company 
at  all. 

Turning  sharply  round  a  comer,  he 
had  ver J  nearly  fallen  over  a  prostrate 
log  which  had  tumbled  from  a  pile 
dose  to  the  pavement,  and  was  now 
endangering  tne  limbs  of  passers-by. 

^'This  won't  do/'  muttered  lib*. 
Gimson. 

Slowly  and  methodically  he  took  off 
his  gloves,  ejaculating  with  as  much 
energy  as  if  a  prostrate  nation  lay 
before  him. 

"  Now  for  it,**  said  he;  and  putting 
forth  his  strength,  he  succeeded  in 
raising  the  log  from  its  horizontal 
position  to  a  perpendicular  one.  Not 
taking  care,  however,  to  direct  his 
physical  force  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  being  withal  too  short  of  stature 
to  govern  nicely  such  a  tall  subject 
as  3ie  log  proved  to  be,  he  lost  his 
mastery  of  it,  and  it  toppled  over  into 
a  trench  of  rich  mud,  belathering  him 
most  liberally  by  the  concussion  and 
displacement  of  matter  thus  caused. 

Where  is  the  good  of  being  a  philo'* 
sopher,  if  one  does  not  bring  forth  all 
available  maxims  necessary  to  meet 
emergencies  ?    So  Mr.  Gimson  seemed 


to  think ;  and  he  **  cast  about,**  as 
the  fishermen  say,  for  some  sapient 
fish  of  thoroughly  digestible  nature. 
'•Certainly,**  he  muttered,  "there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  my  philo- 
sophy. Who  would  have  taken  into 
account  an  awkward,  ill-mannered 
log,  or  a  gutter  full  of  mud?  But 
here  is  a  case  demanding  instant  ap« 
plication  of  sound  prmciples,  and 
straightway,  I  am  con&unded-^ 
annoyed  by  mere  mud!**  And  Mr. 
Gimson  fairly  chuckled  at  his  own 
discomfiture;  and  eyed  the  mis- 
chievous post  with  more  respectfal 
regard  than  at  first. 

Rain  beean  to  fall ;  and  elevatinjg 
his  umbrella,  he  proceeded  on  hta 
way,  moralising,  philosophising,  gest« 
iculating,  and  muttering,  to  the 
amusement  of  sleepy,  sombre  watch-' 
men  and  the  terror  of  timid  ladiea^ 
who,  by  light  of  lanterns,  met  him 
on  the  way. 

Turning  up  a  gloomy  court,  be 
knocked  pretty  loudly  at  a  brownish 
yellow  door,  belonging  to  a  blue  house 
(so  it  looked  through  the  fog),  whose 
shutters  were  of  a  bright  green.  The 
door  was  opened,  aflter  some  delay,  by 
an  old  man,  wearing  yellow  slippers, 
thickribbed  worsted  stocking,  a  buff 
waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat  with  bright 
brass  buttons  upon  them,  &c  sc. 
The  wearer  of  these  important  articles 
was  a  sharp-looking  and  rather  cynical 
person,  capable  of  putting  vinegar 
enough  in  hu  face  (so  my  wife  says) 
to  pickle  a  township ;  yet,  there  were 
evident  marks  of  good  nature  about 
him.  His  grizzled  hair,  faithfuUy 
combed  every  morning  and  at  no 
other  period  of  the  day,  was  left  to 
wander  where  it  liked  best,  and  was 
constantly  quarreling  with  his  shaggy 
eye  -  brows,  tickling  his  ears,  and 
making  itself  a  nuisance,  instead  of 
being  trained  up  or  smoothed  down 
in  the  way  wherein  it  should  go.  His 
face  was  a  compound  of  Homeric  and 
cockney  peculiarities.    You  felt  at  a 

fiance  that  you  would  •*  rather  not'' 
ave  to  drive  a  bargain  with  such  a 
man,  and  yet  you  were  made  pleas- 
antly conscious  that  he  possessed  no 
mean  intellectual  powers,  by  the 
calm,  dignified  repose,  into  which  his 
features  relapsed  after  speaking.    In 

nof  the  yellowish  city  tan  which 
red  its  powers  of   expression, 
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ViB  face  was  frequentlr  lit  up  warmlj 
by  the  kindling  blood  beneath ;    and 
the  rapid  working    of   his  features 
gave  eloquence  to  nis  silence. 
In    advance    of    this   gentleman, 

Srowling  very  pompously,  stood  a 
r^e,  white  dog,  named  Carlo,  who, 
seemg  that  there  were  no  foes  to 
assault,  wagged  his  tail,  ffaye  a  yawn 
of  satisfaction,  and  withdrew  to  the 
mat  at  the  parlour  door,  where  he 
was  wont  to  ruminate  upon  the  philo* 
Bophy  of  social  economy,  so  m  as 
it  concerned  dogs  and  old  bachelors. 

"  That's  a  jewel  of  a  4og  of  yours, 
Peter,"  said  the  visitor. 

"Yes,  he's  worth  half  London  to 
me.  But  what  did  you  come  out 
for?  I  wasn't  such  a  donkey  as  to 
expect  you." 

"I  was  donkey  enough  to  come, 
you  see." 

"  Ah,  there's  very  little  8tu0*  in  the 
world  like  you,  I  fanc^.** 

^  How  so  P  You  said  the  other  day 
that  men  and  asses  were  of  the  same 
genus.** 

"  Be  quiet,  will  you  ?  I  hate  com- 
pliments as  much  as  you  do ;  but  I 
Know  when  a  man's  got  something 
sound  in  him." 

"  Are  you  a  judge  of  posts  ?  Just 
hold  the  candle  a  minute ; — ^here's  a 
pretty  pickle !  and  all  through  liftins 
up  a  great  log  that  literally  *  crossed 
my  path,'  and  was  too  lazy  to  get  out 
of  it.** 

^With  a  quiet  grin,)  "  Well,  you 
mustn't  mind  a  little  dirt,  you  know : 
'tis  your  own  sweet  motber«mud  after 
all — the  fresh  virgin  soil  of  our  dear 
London.** 

**  All  Yerj  well  for  onions,  I  dare 
say;  but  it  doesn*t  suit  the  human 
vegetable,  somehow.  What  book  is 
this?** — (taking  a  volume  off  the  table.) 

**  Well,  a — why,  you  see,  I've  had 
a  sick  neighbour  not  far  off,  for  whom 
I  have  done  just  a  triiie  now  and 
then;  and  yesterday,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  place,  the  daughter  (they 
have  only  one^  came  to  me,  and 
begffed  I  woula  accept  that  book  as 
a  token  of-— I  don't  know  what.  I*m 
very  sorry  they  are  gone,  thouj^h,— 
very  sorry; — %  most  extraordinary 
girl." 

M  Um!  doesn't  it  smell  of  radicalism? 
The  author  is  a  Methodist  parson,  I 
should  say." 

"  I  have  not  read  it :  I  was  just 


looking  at  the  preface  as  you  came 
m.** 

(Beading.)  "  *  That  is  a  famous 
old  motto,  although  somewhat  abused 
by  cynicism,  whicn  says.  If  you  want 
anything  done,  do  it  yourseif.  A 
healthy  confidence  in  our  own  Crod* 
given  powers  is  essential  to  greatness 
and  to  extensive  usefulness.  One 
addition,  however,  is  necessary  as  a 
guard  against  folly  and  extravagance, 
and  that  is  the  equally  common  and 
equally  important  saving,  Mind  how 
you  go  about  it.'  Hml — That's  just 
what  the  fellow  would  have  said,  I 
supnose,  if  he  had  seen  me  lifting  up 
the  log  just  now.** 

''No  doubt.  But  I  want  to  ask 
your  advice,  if  you  please,  about  a 
little  affair  which  I  have  got  in  hand, 
lam—" 

'*Mv  advice?  a  simple  soul  like 
myselt  i^Lvise  the  unblundering  Peter 
— a  man  who  was  never  trippea  up  in 
his  life?" 

''Listen  —  listen  I  I've  got  a 
niece — " 

"Didn't  know  vou  had  got  any- 
body but  the  dog.'' 

"And  it  turns  out  that  there  is 
nobody  to  look  after  her  that  cares 
one  straw  about  her,  except  myself. 
She  lives  in  the  country — some  two 
hundred  miles  off'— as  bad  as  a  pil- 
ffrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  to  me. 
Now  I  was  thinking  whether  I  could 
by  any  means  get  somebody  to  see 
the  little  thing  put  to  rights — so  that 
she  is  not  imposed  on  :  I  don*t  mean 
a  lawyer,  of  all  things  in  the  world ; 
but  some  friend  who  understands 
such  matters  better  than  myself,  and 
who  would  take  a  delight  in  seeing 
all  fair  and  square.*' 

"Hml  you  old  fox  I — as  good  as 
asking  me  to  become  knight-errant, 
and  ffallop  off,  neck  or  notmng,  to  the 
reliei  of  this  distressed  damsel.  But 
I  won't  do  it — don*t  think  it :  you  are 
not  going  to  put  off  your  armour  yet, 
my  man ;  so,  buckle  up,  and  look  about 
you.  If  you  want  a  lance,  1*11  give 
you  the  Methodist  par8on*s  motto,  *J/ 
you  want  anything  done,  do  it  yourself;' 
and  if  you  ask  for  a  shield,  you  shall 
have  '  Mind  how  you  go  about  it  J  Ko, 
no  ;  I  would  ti^e  a  delight  in  the 
honour,  I  assure  you,  and  would  go 
at  it,  heart  and  soul;  but  iu  such 
matters,  depend  upon  it,  a  man  misses 
one  of  God^s  blessmgs,  when  he  does 
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not  set  to  work  himself,  That*8  my 
opinion ;  and  so  mj  mother  used  to 
say." 

"  Well,  well,  I  know  it  is  no  use 
disputing  when  your  good  mother  is 
brought  into  the  field,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so.  But  you  will  not  mind 
writing  me  a  line  or  two  when  I'm  in 
exile,  if  I  should  be  bothered  to  know 
what  to  do  P  I've  had  so  little  to  do 
with  ladies  in  my  time,  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  conduct  mjrself  with 
them." 

"  And  so  you  intend  drawing  upon 
my  prodigious  experience  ?  PU  give 
you  instructions,  and  they  shall  be 
quite  original  too,  depend  upon  it. 
xhe  great  Gimson  never  walks  in  a 
beaten  track  !** 

"  Let's  see — ^how  old  are  you  P" 

"  Only  fifty." 

**Ana  I  am  only  sixty.  In  ten 
years  more  I  shall  be  only  seventy." 

"Ah!  how  time  flies  r 

"A  moralist  mi^ht  tell  us  of  an 
eternity  that  is  coming  to  meet  it.** 

"What  an  ideal" 

"  It  is  a  true  onel" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it."     (A  pause.) 

"  Do  you  know,  I  am  very  glad  our 
grubbing,  digging,  scrambling  trade- 
afe  is  over;  I  cannot  believe  that 
God  made  us  just  for  thaU^'* 

"  It  isn't  likely,  certainly ;  I  never 
thought  he  did ;  but  what  a  world  it 
is!  Who  is  to  know  what's  what 
in  such  a  hotch  -  potch  of  good  and 
evil  r 

"  Well,  I  cannot  take  that  flattering 
unction  to  my  soul.  I  have  a  certain 
unconquerable  crotchet  that  has  been 
working  in  my  mind  of  late.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  inferior  animals 
to  live  and  die  animals,  and  to  be 
nothing  more ;  but  man  has  got  that 
troublesome  thing  called  reason,  and 
that  bitter  thing  called  conscience, 
which  enable  him,  having  acquired  a 
knoWlccl^^e  of  fundamental  truth,  to 
build  upon  it  ad  infinitum.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  a  man  is  in  earnest  and 
gives  himself  time,  he  must  discover, 
with  more  or  less  clearness,  all  that  it 
is  essential  he  should  know  in  his  parti- 
cular sphere ;  for  as  truth  is  one,  so 
the  mind  of  man,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, is  one  also.** 

*  «  •  ^ 

It  was  a  nasty,  dreary,  clayey, 
^OogTi  ^of^gJ  ^«Je  Tso  Mr.  Peter 
Caryl  said),  adown  wnich  four  wil- 


ful and  ill-disposed  animals  were 
conveying  Mr.  Peter  and  sundry 
other  passengers  in  the  lumbering, 
crazy,  rickety,  screeching,  jolting 
stage-coach  to  the  village  of  L— — . 
To  increase  our  townsman's  discom- 
fort, he  was  jammed  in  beside  a  very 
fat  farmer,  who  smelled  dreadfully  of 
the  pigstyes,  while  on  the  opposite  seat 
sat  a  tall  gentleman  who  could  not 
find  room  for  his  legs,  and  an  old 
lady  who  persisted  in  carrying  on  her 
lap  a  superannuated  lapdog,  a  bundle 
of  drapery  newly  bought  at  the 
nearest  town, — a  pair  of  dirty  pattens, 
partly  covered  with  a  piece  of  brown 
paper, — a  half-eaten  orange  which 
she  could  not  find  time  to  eat, — ^and 
a  flowerpot  containing  a  tall  scarlet 
geranium,  about  two  ^et  in  height, 

With'grim  forbearance,  Mr.  Peter 
endured  the  numerous  convulsions 
and  social  disturbances  incident  to 
such  gloomy  travel,  and  endeavoured 
to  picture  to  himself  a  neat,  quiet 
little  room,  such  a  one  as  he  would 
like  to  spend  the  night  in ;  and  he  had 
just  arranged  everything  to  his  satis- 
faction, even  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
cats,  male  and  female,  from  his 
chamber,  when  the  coach  stopped 
with  a  jolt  (it  always  did  stop  with  a 
jolt,  Mr.  Peter  said),  which  upset 
the  geranium,  which  upset  the  parcel, 
whicn  upset  the  lapaog,  which  in- 
stantly commenced  a  long  howl,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  guard  opening 
the  door,  and  by  the  waiter  showing 
the  way  into  the  inn. 

A  pretty  country  village  awoke  up 
the  next  morning  around  Peter  Caryl, 
looking  all  the  more  bright  and  at- 
tractive for  the  shadows  which  had 
obscured  it  on  the  previous  night. 
Hie  trees  and  the  flowers  «hook  their 
heads  at  him  as  he  opened  his  bed- 
room window,  and  rustled  in  the 
wind,  and  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
as  though  they  were  saying,  "Come, 
come,  old  friend — time  you  were  up, 
we     can     assure    you.      Isn't   this 

glorious  P  Don't  the  world  look 
appy  P  Make  haste,  and  join  us — 
nothing  so  delightful  as  the  early 
sunshine.** 

Eyeing  the  scene  with  a  emile  of 
satisfaction,  Peter  made  haste  and 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  not  until 
he  had  knelt  down  and  repeated,  with 
more  seriousness  than  usual,  tho 
prayer  his  mother  taught  him  when 
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a  boj.  Peter  was  a  clever  man  and 
a  sucoeflflful  merchant,  but  he  had 
dealt  Terj  little  in  anj  article  of 
celestial  merchandise,  and  that  never 
forgotten  prayer  which  he  had 
mumbled  m^ht  and  morning,  year 
after  year,  with  almost  as  little  intel- 
ligence as  the  whirring  of  a  spindle, 
was  almost  the  only  letter  of  heaven's 
alphabet  that  he  could  pronounce. 

When  the  day  was  sufficiently 
advanced,  he  took  his  way  to  a  little 
farm  house  in  which  his  niece  dwelt. 
She  was  an  orphan;  and  under 
pretence  of  taking  care  of  her  and 
seeing  to  her  rights,  the  ^*  unsophis- 
ticated **  countryman  with  whom  she 
was  staying,  was  actually  pocketing 
two-thirds  of  her  annuity. 

When  Peter  entered  the  house, 
part  of  the  familv  were  at  breakfast : 
the  farmer  himself  was  preparing  for 
the  day's  labour. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,"  said  Peter.  "I 
wanted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Grant,  rather 
particularly,  and  thought  I  would 
come  before  you  left  home  for  the 
field." 

Peter  seated  himself  very  deliber- 
atelv  in  the  first  chair  that  presented 
itself,  and  immediately  became  an 
object  of  intense  interest  to  four  or 
^re  youngsters,  who  evidently  had 
very  strong  objections  both  to  clean- 
liness and  good  manners. 

" Wull,"  said  Farmer  Grant,  "wot 
d'ye  want  r 

"  Don't  hurry  yourself  —  don't 
hurry  yourself;  FU  only  detain  you 
a  minute  or  two." 

"Oo  are  yer?  Ye  seem  mighty 
comfable." 

"Very,  thank  you.  My  name  is 
Peter  Caryl.    How  is  my  niece  P" 

«*Wot!— woti— wulll"  A  growl 
here  took  the  place  of  a  sentence,  and 
Farmer  Grant  seemed  troubled  with 
a  choking  sensation. 

"  You  didn't  understand  me,  per- 
haps; I  asked  after  my  niece.  Miss 
Eleanor  Caryl." 

"Wullunnuff."  (Well  enough.) 

"  I  wish  to  see  her." 

"Shu's  away  a  field  or  too,  at  a 
narebur's." 

"  What  is  the  name  ?" 

"Buvvul." 


"  That  will  do;  good  morning." 

Inquiring  of  the  first  labourer  he 
met  where  Mr.  Bevil  (for  that  was 
the  name)  lived,  he  walked  away  at  a 
quick  pace,  resolved  to  see  his  niece 
if  possible  before  she  returned  to  her 
uninviting  home.  He  could  not  help 
smiling  with  something  like  pity  and 
contempt  when  he  thought  of  the 
great  burly  farmer  as  her  self- 
constituted  guardian;  and  he  felt 
confident  that  such  a  scion  of 
stupidity  was  not  likely  to  give  him 
much  trouble. 

He  was  busily  makinff  fifty  little 
business-arrangements,  when  a  shadow 
lengthened  by  the  morning  sun  met 
his  downward,  meditative  eyes,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  a  girl  of  apparently 
sixteen  summers  or  thereabout,  at 
only  a  few  yards'  distance,  tripping 
along  towards  him  with  tiiat  care* 
less,  unconscious  grace,  peculiar  to 
youth  and  beauty.  He  allowed  her 
to  pass  him  before  he  gathered  his 
wits  sufficiently  together,  to  ask 
"Whether  that  young  lady  were  Miss 
Caryl."  At  len^h,  he  aid  so,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

"  Please  then,  wait  a  minute,"  said 
Peter,  "  and  let  me  introduce  myself 
to  vou.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an 
ola  uncle  of  yours,  in  London, — a 
man  that  has  buried  himself  all  his 
days  among  bricks  and  mortar  P" 

"  My  mamma  used  to  speak  of  him 
sometimes,  sir." 

"Well,  my  dear,  here  he  is — old 
Peter  Caryl ;  and  he  is  come  to  see 
what  he  can  do  for  you,  and  to  do  his 
best  too." 

"Oh,  thank  you — ^thank  you,  sir; 
that  is  very  kmdl"  And,  indeed, 
she  evidently  thought  so,  for  her 
face  beamed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

After  some  kind  inquiries  about 
her  health,  pursuits,  and  family  re- 
collections, he  drew  from  her  sufficient 
information  to  guide  him  as  to  the 
course  he  ought  to  pursue  in  re- 
ference to  her  property ;  but  as  we 
do  not  love  plot  and  counterplot — 
scheme  and  counter-scheme,  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  in  peaceful  ignor- 
ance of  his  cogitations. 


fTo  he  eontinuedj 


Thakkfitlvkss ^There  is  not  a  man  who  has  a  thankful  heart  bat  has  a  joyons 

heart.    Thankfulness  and  joy  always  go  together. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  THE  LATE 
MR.  WILLIAM  DAWSOX. 

THB   BBAX.ITIB8   OF  BTBBMITT. 

Barnbow,  Dec.  22,  1832. 

My  Dbab  Mb8.  , 

22nd  December,  1852!  Ah,  how 
time  rolls  on,  and  therefore  how 
eternity  advances  at  the  same  time  I 
And  yet  it  steals  along — that  we  do 
not  sufficiently  listen  to  its  steps,  nor 
do  we  deeply  consider  the  end  to 
which  we  are  incessantly  travelling. 
The  cares  and  pains,  and  hurries  and 
bustles,  the  pleasures  and  profits  of 
the  present  hour  so  much  engross  our 
attention  that  we  lose  sisht  of  the 
approaching  realities  of  eternity. 
Even  the  sacred  hours  and  sacred 
employments  of  the  Sabbath  fail  suf- 
ficiently to  impress  our  minds  with 
the  all-important  certainties  of  the 
eternal  home  to  which  we  are  every 
moment  advancing. 

Surelv  it  argues  a  defect  in  both 
our  faith  and  love ;  or  our  souls  and 
choice  and  conduct  would  be  regu- 
lated by  a  more  constant  reference  to 
eternity.  Did  we  live  more  in  the 
spirit  of  lively  faith  in  the  perfections 
and  promises  and  provisions  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  should  then 
walk  more  "worthy  of  our  high  voca- 
tion ;**  and  we  should  be  able  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  **we  walk 
by  faith,  not  by  sight ;"  "  we  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral, but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal."  Surely,  then,  if 
our  faith  in  the  word  of  our  divine 
Saviour  were  more  vigorous  and 
Itvelv,  the  things  of  time  and  sense 
would  have  much  less  influence  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts,  and  the  bias  of 
our  souls,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  wishes,  would  be  heavenwards. 
The  attractions  of  our  everlastine 
home  would  draw  us  from  the  world, 
and  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  we  should 
often  be  brought  into  St.  Paul's  strait 
betwixt  two,  "  having  a  desire  to  de- 
part and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better  ;"^  nevertheless,  to  abide  in 
the  flesh  might  be  more  needful  to 


our  brethren  and  families  and  ooa- 
neotions. 

If  our  love  to  Christ  were  more 
ardent,  it  would  raise  us  from  gro- 
velling in  the  dust,  and  would  r&ne 
and  expand  and  elevate  our  souls; 
we  should  rise  towards  heaven  in^  holy 
affections  and  fervent  aspirations : 
anticipations  of  the  joy  set  before  us 
would  make  us  endure  the  cross  and 
despise  the  shame ;  we  should  gladly 
"go  without  the  camp,  bearing  His 
reproach,**  and  esteem  that  reproach 
"  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
the  world."     Come,  then,  my  dear 

Mrs.  ^  let  us  imbibe  more  of 

the  heavenly-mindedness  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  and  the  martyrs  of 
former  ages  of  the  church.  Their 
treasure  was  in  heaven,  and  their 
hearts  so  fixed  there  that  they  could 
take  "joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  knowing  in  themselves  they  had 
m  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring 
substance.** 

It  is  a  delightful  fact  that  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  make  such  sacri- 
fices now ;  but  should  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  less  loved  and  depended  upon  and 
served  hj  us  than  by  them  ?  What ! 
are  we  laid  under  greater  obligations 
to  him  for  our  peculiar  favours,  and 
shall  we  love  him  less  for  it  ?  What ! 
because  our  journey  to  our  Father's 
house  is  made  smoother  and  more 
pleasant,  shall  we  be  taken  up  with 
the  comforts  of  our  journeying  ac- 
commodations, and  forget  our  home  f 
This  is  surely  a  grievous  abuse  of  the 
loving-kindness  of  our  Lord ;  and  if 
this  loving-kindness  were  anjrthing 
less  than  infinite,  he  might  deprive  us 
of  our  enjoyments,  and  make  us  eat 
the  bread  of  affliction  and  drink  the 
water  of  afliiction.  Thanks,  ever- 
growing thanks,  be  to  His  name  that 
our  lines  are  fallen  in  such  pleasant 

E laces,  and  that  we  have  such  a  goodly 
eritage ! 

But  then  the  reflection  should  in- 
flame our  gratitude,  and  we  should 
continually  oreathe  our  heaven-born 
and  heaven -fed  love  and  admiration 
in  the  most  animated  strains  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.  Our  language 
should  be  fully  equal,  nay,  superior, 
to  the  Psalmist's,  when  he  exclaims, 
"  Praise  the  Lobd,  0  my  soul ;  while 
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I  live  will  I  praise  the  Lord.  I  will 
sing  praises  to  mj  God  while  I  have 
any  being."  And  though  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  exceed  the  lan^ruage^  jet  the 
ivirit  of  our  wonder,  love,  and  praise, 
should  as  much  exceed  the  Psalmist's 
as  the  daylight  of  our  dispensation  of 
redeeming  merc^  exceeds  the  shadow 
of  it  in  the  Jewish  economy.  **  The 
dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited 
us.*'  "Life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.''  The 
▼ail  is  rent  in  twain  that  hid  the 
holiest  from  the  Jewish  believer.  The 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  is  made 
visible.  We  see  the  "  pure  river  of 
the  water  of  life  **  proceeding  out  of 
it.  "The  tree  of  life"  invites  our 
inspection.  We  behold  the  servants 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  plucking  of  the 
fruits  of  this  living  and  life-giving 
tree,  and  drinking  of  the  streams  (n 
that  river  which  makes  glad  the  city 
of  our  God.  We  view  them  gazing 
upon  the  face  of  him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  the  Lamb,  and  catch- 
ing the  nature,  the  light,  the  life,  the 
love  of  their  Divine  object,  so  that 
his  name  is  written  upon  their  fore- 
heads, and  every  letter  shines  brighter 
than  a  sun-beam,  and  reflects  to  all 
around  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  "  for 
the  Lord  G^  giveth  them  Us^ht^  and 
thev  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.** 

O  then,  my  dear  sister,  whilst  ex- 
periencing the  joy  of  a  "  hope  full  of 
immortality,"  I  call  upon  you  to  "sing 
praises  to  our  God,  sing  praises. 
Respond,  with  a  heart  bursting  with 
holy  admiration,  "  I  will  extol  thee, 
my  God,  O  King,  and  I  will  bless  thy 
name  for  ever  and  ever.  Everyday 
will  I  bless  thee,  and  I  will  praise  thy 
name  for  ever  and  ever !" 

The  noblest  employments  and  en- 
joyments of  the  highest  faculties  of 
**  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect," 
are  adoring  admiration  of  the  love  and 
loveliness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  purest  and  most  delichtful  sen- 
sations that  animate  and  circulate 
through  their  perfect  affections,  arise 
from  the  living  sentiments  of  superla- 
tive gratitude  for  the  rich  ana  un- 
merited favours  they  have  now  in 
possession,  and  which  in  the  sunlight 
of  the  smile  of  God  they  survey  in 
prospect.  Those  views  of  adoring 
admiration,  those  living  sentiments  of 
superlative  gratitude,  engage  the 
whole  faculties  of  the  who&  man  in 
the  exalted    and    exalting  work  of 


praise  and  thanksffiving ;  and  the 
souls  of  glorified  believers  feel  more 
than  angels  feel  when  they  sing,  "Thou 
art  worthy,  for  thou  wast  dain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,  and 
hast  made  us  Icings  and  priests  to  God 
and  the  Father.  To  him  be  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever,  amen." 

I  remember  one  of  Mr.  Baxter*8  ex* 
pressions  is,  "Earth  is  our  appren- 
ticeship for  heaven.**  Surely,  then,  we 
should  be  learning  that  business  which 
we  expect  will  be  our  life  and  labour 
through  eternity.  Oh,  then,  let  us 
cultivate  the  great  duties  and  pleasures 
of  heaven;  namely,  admiration,  grati- 
tude, and  praise,  so  that  when  the 
termination  of  our  apprenticeship  ar- 
rives, and,  as  it  is  call^  "  the  loosen- 
ing day*'  comes,  and  we  enter  into 
the  full  liberty  of  the  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus,  we  may  let  our  brethren 
see,  when  we  get  to  heaven,  that 
we  have  not  our  trade  to  learn,  but 
that  we  are  adepts  in  their  high  and 
honourable  employments  of  "  wonder, 
love,  and  praise.** 

Survey  vour  own  mercies,  and  you 
will  not  tnink  that  I  impose  an  un- 
reasonable request  when  I  say,  "Re- 
joice evermore ;  pray  without  ceasing ; 
m  everything  give  thanks.**  Your 
soul  will  assuremy  prosper,  your  class 
will  thrive,  your  members  will  catch 
the  spirit  of  their  leader,  and  every 
plant  in  your  earden  will  be  lively, 
flourishing,  and  fruitful.  "  The  spirit 
of  glory  and  of  God  will  rest  upon 
yoir*  and  yours,  and  you  will  per- 
petually and  rapidly  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  you  will  glorify 
your  Redeemer  with  your  body  and 
spirit,  which  are  his,  and  will  soon  be 
glorified  with  him  in  eternity. 

You  will  have  got  your  election 
stir  over.  I  am  afraid  it  will  in- 
jure the  souls  of  many  in  our  societies 
throughout  the  nation ;  but  now, 
when  it  is  settled,  I  hope  their  atten- 
tion will  1)e  recalled  to  higher  and 
more  important  subj ects.  "  Lord  save 
us!**  is  an  aspiration  that  should  be 
oflen  rising  from  the  centre  of  our 
hearts.  And  may  the  answer  of 
peace  descend  and  meet  our  rising 

Erayers,  through    Jesus  Christ   our 
lOrd.    Believe  me  as  ever. 
Your  sincere  friend  and  brother, 
W.  Dawsov. 
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THE  RIVER  OF  DEATH  AND  THE 
UPAS  TREE  OF  MISERY  AND 
WOE. 

Chbistiak  Brethren,  pity  poor 
drunkards'!  Help !  help !  to  save  the 
joung  from  demoralising  vice. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  great  vices 
of  our  nommallj  Christian  land 
are  drunkenness  and  licentiousness. 
These  are,  perhaps,  pre-eminently 
not  only  the  monster  miseries  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  moment, 
but  the  parent  sins  of  our  land,  pro- 
lific of  evil — fruitful  in  crime ;  vene- 
rators of  disease ;  aggravators  of  hu- 
man suffering ;  obstacles  to  wholesome 
reforms';  drags  on  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress ;  hindrances  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation ;  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path 
of  Christianity. 

Hand-in-hand  these  twin  emissa- 
ries of  the  bottomless  pit  march 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  scattering  wide  the  seeds  of 
diseane  and  death — wasting  the  re- 
sources of  the  people,  disturbing  the 
peace  of  communities,  polluting  the 
domestic  hearth,  destroying  the  health 
of  their  votaries,  corrupting  our 
youth,  demoralising  our  matured  men 
and  women,  filling  our  hospitals,  pri- 
sons, and  union-houses,  enlarging  our 
already  enormous  lunatic  asylums, 
emptying  our  churches  and  chapels, ' 
our  Sunday  and  day  schools,  and 
bringing  a  cloud  dark,  thick^  and  ter- 
rible, over  the  whole  land. 

Linked  in  inseparable  fellowship, 
these  two  giant  evils  are  met  with 
from  day  to  day,  and  present  their 
hideous  and  loathsome  deformities 
before  us  in  city  and  town,  in  ham- 
let and  village.  Their  victims  are 
not  alone  the  poor,  or  confined  to  the 
rich ;  they  are  drawn  from  all  ranks 
in  society — ^they  bring  suffering  and 
untold  misery  upon  the  innocent  as 
well  as  upon  the  guilty,  casting  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  society. 

Cheap  literature  stays  not  the  pro- 
gress of  theae  plague  spots  on  the 
bodjr  politic.  Cheap  bibles  have  not 
purified  the  social  circle  from  these 
contaminations.  Retributive  justice 
administered  by  an  all-wise  God  visits 
in  dire  punishments  upon  the  children 
to  the  tnird  and  fourth  generation  the 
erring  parents*  sins,  exhibiting  thus 


before  the  world,  and  before  the 
church,  in  burning  characters,  the 
warnings  of  the  writ  ten  Word : — "  Flee 
youthful  lusts.'*  "Woe  unto  him 
that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  that 

Eutteth  thy  bottle  to  him  and  maketh 
im  drunken  also.'*  "  None  that  go 
unto  her  return  again.  Her  house  is 
the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.      "  Look  not  upon 

the  wine  when  it  is  red at 

the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent.'' 
"  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God 
will  judge.**  "Drunkards  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

Stealthily,  but  surely,  these  strong 
allies  of  the  powers  of  darkness  are 
workins  out  the  great  designs  of  Sa- 
tan's kingdom— eating  into  the  very 
vitals  of  the  people,  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  most  noble  insti- 
tutions, and  producing  physical  weak- 
ness and  mental  degeneracy. 

What  IS  being  done  to  meet  these 
enemies  of  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely 
among  the  sons  of  earth  ?  What  is 
being  done  ?  Aloud  we  put  the  ques- 
tion, big  with  importance,  "  What  is 

BEING  DOKB  ?** 

Hopes  are  blasted ;  prospects  just 
openins  brightly  are  blighted  in  the 
bud:  the  father*s  heart  bleeds;  the 
mother's  j^ay  hairs  are  brought  to  the 
grave  with  anguish  and  grief;  the 
husband  mourns  and  pleads,  and  suf- 
fers on ;  the  wife  drags  out  a  life  of 
bitter,  concentrated  suffering  and  sor- 
row. The  captive  slave  of  sin  bites 
at  the  chain  wnich  binds  him  in  gall- 
ing bondage,  worse  than  that  of 
Israel's  sons  in  Egypt,  and  yet  sinks 
powerless  again. 
^  All  unite  in  lamenting  the  deep- 
rooted  evil,  all  aloud  declaim  against 
the  wide-spread  sin,  but  who  is  up 
and  doing?  Who  is  in  real  earnest, 
seen,  not  uselessly  mourning  in  secret, 
but  boldly  putting  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel?  Who?  Christian  bro- 
ther, are  you  ? 

Were  this  the  time  and  this  the  fit- 
ing  place,  we  could  lift  the  veil,  and 
pourtray  cases  of  woman's  wrong — sad 
instances  of  man*s  deep  iniquitv.  We 
could  reveal  a  mass  of  facts  illustra- 
tive of  that  fell  moral  malady,  which, 
like  a  deadlv  miasma,  spreads  its  pes- 
tiferous influence  around,  hurrying 
our  youth  prematurely  to  the  grave, 
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And  hurling,  from  the  high  pinnacle  of 
female  virtue,  down  to  the  lowest 
dregs  of  infamj  and  wretchedness,  the 
brightest  gems  of  earth. 

We  could  hold  up  to  the  derision 
and  detestation  of  all  good  men,  those 
who  with  heartless  yillainj  and  per- 
verted skill  deliberatelj  plan  and  per- 
severinglv  accomplish  female  ruin, 
and  then  glorj  in  their  shame ;  or  we 
could  point  to  suffering  humanity  in 
its  most  fearful  forms  among  the  once 
pure  but  now  debased  victims  of  man's 
unmanly  acts — but  we  forbear.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  could  relate 
how  plighted  love  has  suffered  where 
strong  drink  holds  its  unbridled  sway. 
We  could  tell  of  churches  robbed  of 
useful  members,  of  pulpits  deserted  by 
the  once  eloquent  but  now  fallen 
preacher.  We  could  tell  of  desolate 
hearths  and  aching  hearts,  of  poverty 
and  sorrow,  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  of 
robbery  and  murder,  the  legitimate 
results  of  the  love  of  drink  :  but  here, 
too,  we  forbear.  Dangers  from  both 
these  great  sins  of  Christendom — lust- 
ful vice  and  loathsome  drunkenness — 
surround  our  youth  continually,  and 
these  two  sins  are  united  in  close 
affinity. 

Fascinating  vice  lures  on  the  young 
to  drink,  to  crime,  to  ruin.  Strong 
drink  is  made  the  instrument  by 
which  those  who  should  be  woman's 
bold  defenders,  and  shield  her  from 
moral  wrong,  prepare  the  way  for  her, 
ruin;  and  woman,  made  desperate 
by  her  fall,  flies  to  the  drunkard's  cup 
to  drown  remorse,  to  smother  aU 
remembrances  of  happier,  holier, 
brighter  days,  for  ever  gone ;  and  by 
this  agency  alone  is  that  vilest  of  all 
vile  occupations  to  which  she  has  now 
descended,  rendered  possible  among  a 
people  blessed  with  the  Bible,  and  en- 
lightened as  happy  England  is. 

And  yet  we  ask  again:  To  meet  these 
monstrous  kindred  evils  what  is  being 
done?  Alas!  how  seldom  does  the 
pulpit  fearlessly  denounce  the  sinner, 
and  expose  the  sin.  How  rarely  do 
the  preachers  of  righteousness  cast 
aside  the  fashionable  squeamishness  of 
this  fastidious  age  to  warn  the  young, 
or  to  reprove  the  old,  of  those  two 
greatest  foes  to  both  the  church  and 
the  world.  An  overweening  and  mis- 
taken modesty  closes  the  lips  even  of 
good  men,  and  thus  the  agents  of  the 
evil  one  go  on  in  their  career  un- 


checked and  almost  unopposed.  Thus 
these  rivers  of  death  roll  fearfully  on- 
ward, sweeping  away  their  hapless 
victims  to  everlasting  ruin. 

The  press,  too.  Is  not  all  on  the  side 
of  virtue  and  sobriety.  Alas,  alas  I 
how  frequently  do  we  find  it  pander- 
ing to  lust,  and  upholding  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  age. 

Brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  do 
you  not  perceive  that  virtue  and 
sobriety  are  the  safeguards  and  pillars 
of  a  nation's  ereatness,  power,  and 
wealth,  as  weU  as  the  glory  of  the 
church  ?  And  do  you  not  yet  see 
that  drunkenness  and  immorality  are 
both  the  bane  of  the  Church  and  the 
curse  of  the  State. 

Arise  then,  and  ask  yourselves, 
What  can  I  do  to  abate  these  fearful 
evils  ?  Arise,  and  in  God's  strength 
resolve  to  work. 

Trust  not  to  education  to  remove 
the  curse,  though  it  become  universal 
in  the  land.  The  education  too  often 
advocated  now,  is  not  that^  which 
tends  to  eradicate  the  indigenous 
weeds  which  spring  spontaneously  in 
the  human  heart.  Too  often  it  merely 
adds  nutrition  to  the  soil,  and  thus 
produces  a  more  luxuriant  crop. 

Christians,  arise — ^pity  the  drunkard, 
weep  for  the  fallen,  watch  over  the 
young,  warn  those  exposed  to  danger ; 
fear  not  to  speak,  be  bold  to  act ;  by 
precept  aid  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
sobriety ;  by  example — fearless,  self- 
denying  example — ^help,  help  to  save 
our  country  from  a  fearful  fall. 
Pray,  pray  much,  but  rest  not  alone 
in  prayer;  resolve  to  do  all  that  in 
you  lies  to  save  the  slaves  of  drink 
and  lust ;  but  forget  not  that  to  pre- 
serve the  yet  innocent  is  still  more 
possible,  and  more  to  be  desired ;  and 
in  sight  of  this  great  truth,  shall  we 
contmue  to  allow  our  youth  to  grow 
up  uninformed  and  ignorant,  and 
leave  them  from  over-weening  mo- 
desty and  false  fear — (under  the  delu- 
sion that  ignorance  is  bHss),  with 
the  merest  chance  that  they  may 
escape  pollution — shall  we,Isa]^,  leave 
them  to  be  instructed  by  the  vicious  ? 
leave  them  to  fall  unwittingly  by  the 
fascinations  of  vice,  which,  siren-like, 
will  lure  them  on  to  ruin  and  to 
death?  Shall  we  leave  them  to  the 
teachings  of  the  depraved,  or  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  vampires  who 
fatten  on  the  blood  of  our  young 
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men — ^whoprej  upon  the  too  confiding 
^outh  ?  Snallwe  continue  to  sleep  on 
m  Belf'satiflfied  securitj,  while  the 
enemj  of  souls  sends  forth  his  emis* 
saries  to  scatter  through  the  land 
"  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death  ?"  May 
God  forbid!  J.  Habding. 

Sydenham, 

[We  may  inform  our  readers  that 
the  writer  of  the  above  article,  Mr. 
Harding,  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
great  work  on  which  he  comments, 


and  that  the  most  encouraging  sueoesa 
has  attended  his  endeavours  to  awaken 
effort  for  the  repression  of  female  vic9. 
He  has  been  especially  successful  in 
the  delivery  of  lectures  to  young  men, 
of  which  those  who  have  heard  speak 
in  high  terms  of  praise  for  their  deli- 
cacy,  force,  and  interesting  character. 
We  believe  he  b  open  to  receive 
applications  for  his  gratuitous  services 
in  this  cause  from  any  town  in  the 
three  kingdoms. — Eo.] 


Cjiilte  anlr  %ir  ^tm^tts. 


THE  MOTHER'S  LAST  LESSON, 

"Will  you  please  teach  me  my 
verse,  mamma,  and  then  kiss  me,  and 
bid  me  good  night  ?'*  said  little  Roger 

L ^  as  he  opened  the  door,  and 

pee^d  cautiously  into  the  chamber 
of  his  sick  mother;  **  I  am  very  sleepy, 
but  no  one  ha^  heard  me  say  my 
prayers." 

Mrs.  It — ^  was  very  ill;  indeed 
her  attendants  believed  her  to  be  dy« 
inff.  She  sat,  propped  up  with  her 
piQows,  and  struggling  for  breath; 
ner  lips  were  white — her  eyes  were 
growing  dull  and  slazed.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  little  Koger  was  her  only, 
her  darling  child.  £very  night  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  into 
her  room  and  sitting  in  her  lap,  or 
kneeling  by  her  side,  while  she  re- 
peated passages  from  Qod's  hol;jrword, 
or  related  to  him  stories  of  wise  and 
good  men  spoken  of  in  its  pages, 

^  Hush  I  hush  I  ^  said  a  lady  who  was 
watching  by  her  couch*  *'  x  our  dear 
mother  is  too  ill  to  hear  you  to-niffhtP 
As  she  said  this,  she  came  forward  and 
laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  as 
if  she  would  lead  him  from  the  room. 
Roger  beffan  to  sob  as  if  his  little 
heart  would  break. 

**  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  say- 
inffmy  prayers ;  indeed,  I  cannot." 

The  ear  of  the  dying  mother  caught 
the  sound.  Although  she  had  been 
nearly  insensible  to  everything  trans- 
piring around  her,  the  sobs  of  her 
darling  aroused  her  from  her  stupor, 
and  turning  to  a  friend  she  desired 
her  to  brinff  her  little  son  and  lay 
him  on  her  bosom.  Her  request  was 
gratified,  and  the  child's  rosy  cheek 
and  golden  head  nestled  beside  the 
pale  cold  face  of  the  dying  mother. 


"  Roger,  my  son,  my  darling  child," 
said  the  dying  woman,  "repeat  this 
verse,  and  never,  never  forget  it: — 
*When  mv  father  and  mother  for- 
sake ma,  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.*  ** 

The  child  repeated  it  two  or  throe 
times  distinctly,  and  said  his  little 
prajer ;  then  he  kissed  the  cold,  almost 
rigid  features  before  him,  and  went 
quietly  to  his  little  couch.  The  next 
morning  he  sought,  as  usual,  his  mo- 
ther, but  he  found  her  stiff*  and  cold. 

This  was  her  last  lesson.  He  has 
never  forgotten  it ;  he  probably  never 
will.  He  has  grown  up  a  man — a 
good  man — and  now  occupies  a  post 
of  much  honour  and  profit.  I  never 
could  look  upon  him  without  thinking 
about  the  faith  so  beautifully  exhi- 
bited by  his  dying  mother.  A. 

A  FEW  SERVICEABLE  HINTS  TO 
TEACHERS. 

BT  THB  BBV.  W.  B.  MACKBITSIB. 

1.  DiLiOBMT  preparation  of  your 
lesson ;  that  is  the  nrst  thing.  You 
must  make  yourself  thoroughly  athome 
with  your  subject.  If  you  want  your 
scholars  to  value  your  teaching,  let 
them  feel  that  you  have  something  to 
teach.  No  person  in  the  world  will 
continue  to  give  attention  to  another 
who  has  no  instruction  to  give.  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  foundation  of  suo- 
cessful  Sunday-school  teaching — as,  in 
fact,  of  all  other— is  to  have  your  own 
mind  stored  with  the  knowledge  of 
your  subject.  I  presume  you  have 
that.  The  Spirit  wiU  never  bless  a 
slothful,  careless  labourer. 

2.  The  next  step  is  to  get  the  mat- 
ter of  the  lesson  into  the  under- 
standings of  your  scholars ;  not 
just    into  their  ears,  not  juat  into 
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their  memories,  but  into  their  under- 
standings, so  as  t6  know  what  70U  mean. 
You  may  hare  your  lesson  read  cor- 
rectly; you  may  have  whole  chapters 
committed  to  memory,  while  the 
understanding  has  not  been  roused  to 
a  single  effort.  Tou  must  aim  to  ex- 
cite the  thinking  powers  of  children 
into  action.  '  And  that  is  to  be  done 
by  questioning  the  lesson  into  them, 
and  oy  making  them  fill  up  your  sen- 
tences. Questions  set  them  thinking, 
and  then  elliptical  teaching  carries 
it  on.  Throw  your  mind  into  theirs. 
Exhaust  them  bf  drawing  out  all 
they  know ;  and  then  they  will  begin 
to  draw  out  from  you,  and  will  be  de* 
lighted  to  find  that  ^on  have  some- 
thing to  impart.  Still,  don't  prepare 
your  questions.  Fill  yourself  with 
your  subject,  and  the  questions  will 
flow  out.  Set  questions  are  lifeless, 
and  life  is  the  element  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching.  Before  the  Spirit 
converted  the  Ethiopian  treasurer, 
he  was  aSked,  **  Understandest  thou 
what  thou  readest?'*  It  is  so  with 
Sunday-school  teaching. 

3.  Take  care  that  you  give  them 
clear  views  of  great  saving  truths. 
Remember  that  errors  of  all  kinds 
swarm  now.  Think  it  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  children  in  your  class,  at 
some  time,  may  be  assailed  by  an  In-* 
fidel,  a  Romanist,  or  you  know  not  what 
outlandish  deceiver.  Seek,  then,  to 
impart  the  great  doctrines  of  salva"* 
tion  to  them ;  many,  many  don't  kno# 
what  Christianity  is.  Jl  examine  a 
good  many  young  men,  who  have 
passed    their  five  years'  apprentice- 


ship as  pupil  teachers,  and  find  many 
floundering  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  firing  your  lesson  to  hear  upon  the 
consciences  and  daily  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. Be  personal  with  them.  Let 
them  feel  tnat  the  Bible  is  meant  for 
them.  Always  be  on  the  look-out  to 
fasten  the  lesson  upon  them.  ^  Ac- 
custom them  to  ask,  What  'does 
this  verse  teach  tne  T  What  does  it 
tell  me  to  do?  what  does  it  warn  nU 
to  shun  ?  This  way  of  teaching  brings 
their  conscience  into  action.  It  tells 
them  about  duty.  This  ^ves  im- 
mense weight  to  your  teachmg.  You 
feel  that  the  truth  you  impart  is  geU 
ting  hold  of  the  children.  They  show 
by  their  looks,  perhaps  by  tears,  that 
some  internal  movement  is  going  on ; 
and  then  your  instruction  becomes 
hopeful  beyond  measure. 

5,  Still  something  more  is  wanting. 
You  may  understand  your  lesson  well, 
you  may  thoroughly  interest  your 
class ;  their  eyes  may  glitter  while  yoit 
feed  them  with  knowledge,  or  tney 
may  weep  while  you  speak  about  eter- 
nal things.  You  may  make  the  lead- 
ing elements  of  saving  truth  plain  and 
prominent;  your  own  example  may 
agree  with  your  teaching,  so  tnat  your 
own  consistency  confirms  your  words. 
Thus  the  ground  is  prepared,  the  seed 
sown ;  your  scholars  are  attached,  at* 
tentive,  intelligent,  have  sound  views 
of  Christian  truth,  can  prove  its 
various  doctrines;  but  as  you  look 
round  on  your  class  you  cannot  help 
feeling  one  thing  is  tacking ;  and  that 
is,  life  in  those  children's  souls. 


|leligi(ras  |iinirwt  ani  €^mm. 


POWER  01^  DIVINE  TRUTH, 

AS  COMVBTSD  IN   THB  WOBI>8   OF   THB 
B1BX.B. 

"Abb  you  going  to  commit  the 
contents  of  that  old  book  to  memory  ?** 

«*  No ;  but  m  tell  you  of  a  man 
I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing— a 
minister  of  our  own  bodv,  Mclficoll 
by  name — ^the  vastness  of  whose  soul 
was  in  glorious  contrast  to  the  diminu^ 
live  size  of  his  body ;  of  whom  report 
Mid  that  were  a  passage  quoted  from 
that  old  book  you  so  lightly  speak  of, 
he  could  tell  yoii  its  connection  with 


the  text^  and  where  it  might  be  found. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  truth  good  to  be  re- 
membered now,  when  if  ever  it  were 
the  case  *  of  making  of  books  there  is 
no  end,'  that  no  book  can  be  compared 
with  the  sacred  word  for  the  value  of 
its  principles,  which  each  morning  it 
is  suutary  to  con  over,  that  some  one 
or  other  of  its  divine  precepts  may  be 
a  subject  for  thought,  auring  the 
vacant  moments  which  each  day  fur- 
nishes." 

••  Perhaps  so ;  yet  how  many  affect 
to  be  guided  by  its  principles,  over 
whom  &ey  have  little  influence." 
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**  True :  and  it  is  both  a  pity  and  a 
shame;  but  there  are  nuuij  who, 
having  paid,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little 
attention  to  its  wholesome  teachings, 
at  length,  under  affliction,  or  in  the 
near  prospect  of  deaths  remember 
somewhat  of  that  they  formerly 
learned;  and  are  brougnt,  through 
Divine  mercvy  like  Manasseh,  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  God  whose  service 
in  the  early  part  of  their  earthly 
career  they  neglected.  Put  a  case : — 
A  soldier,  who  joined  our  army  in  the 
Crimea  before  Sebastopol,  was  shot 
by  a  Minie  rifle  obliquely  in  the  chest, 
in  the  murderous  assault  on  the 
Bedan ;  and,  as  he  lay  gasping  on  the 
earth  while  his  life-stream  ebbed 
rapidly  from  his  side»  tinging  his 
gaudy  trappings  with  a  more  costly 
dye  than  the  famed  purple  of  Tyre, 
he  thinks  on  his  soul.  He  should  have 
thought  thereon  previously;,  but, 
alas!  camp  exercises  do  not  oftem 
include  reflection  and  prayer;  these 
are  seldom  soldierly  accomplishments. 
Tet,  in  the  intense  agony  of  his  thirst, 
he  now  thinks  on  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria — ^with  good  reason, 
for  his  life  furnished,  in  its  dissi- 
pation, a  striking  parallel  to  hers. 
He  oupht  to  have  recollected  afore- 
time, also,  the  story  of  Cornelius,  con- 
versant like  him  with  the  soldier's 
privations,  the  temptations,  parade, 
pride,  and  inconveniences  incident  to 
military  life,  and  cultivated  that 
prayerful,  charitable  spirit  he  evinced. 
These,  however,  he  forgot.  But  now 
he  thinks  of  heme  and  early  days, 
and  of  his  Sabbath-school  training ; 
remembers  the  story  of  the  dying 
thief,  gathers  comfort  from  the  narra- 
tive, and  uses  his  prayer  with  such 
earnestness  that,  dying,  he  is,  through 
gospel  mercy,  favoured  to  join  tluit 
late  repenting  sinner  in  paradise. 

^  Again :  a  seaman,  wandering  list- 
lessly through  the  suburbs  of  one  of 
our  ports  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  is 
attracted  by  hearing  sinking.  He 
enters  the  cnapel  whence  the  sounds 
proceed,  as  the  minister  pronounces 
aloud  that  paraphrase  of  the  passage, 
'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,' — 

*  Believe  on  him  that  died  for  thee. 

And  sare  as  he  hath  died, 
Thy  debt's  discharged,  thy  sonl  is  free, 
And  thon  art  justified.' 

And  the  congregation  then  repeat  the 


words  to  a  harmony  that  serves  ta 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the 
important  truth  ;  and  it  is  remembered 
from  that  day  forth.  Years  after  he 
sufiers  shipwreck ;  and  as  the  green 
waves  roll  over  his  now  sinking  form, 
the  story  of  his  life  flits  through 
his  mind  with  amazing  distinctness 
and  rapidity.  He  remembers  that 
Sabbath  afternoon  song;  and,  though 
laden  with  sin,  holds  firmly  by  its 
truth,  and  sinks  like  lead  in  the 
mighty  waters,  to  rise  no  more  until 
'  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,'  when 
in  virtue  of  that  atonement  wherein 
he  trusted,  he  shall  '  have  part  in  the 
first  resurrection.'  Yes,  he  shall  come 
to  shore  '  in  the  place  of  broad  rivers 
and  streams,  where  goeth  no  galley 
with  oars ;  neither  doth  gallant  ship 
pass  thereby  ;*  but 

*  Where  all  the  ship's  company  meet. 

Who  sail'd  with  the  Saviour  beneath ; 
With  shoutinff  each  other  they  greet, 

And  triamph  o'er  trooble  and  death ; 
The  voyage  of  life's  at  an  end. 

The  mortal  affliction  is  past ; 
The  age  that  in  heaven  they  spend. 

For  ever  and  ever  shall  last.^ " 

'*  Ah  I  but  these  are  extreme  cases.** 
*'  The^  are  ^  and  as  many  ^o  to  ex- 
tremes, it  is  cheerine  to  think  that 
they  are  not  beyond  reach  of  the 
mercy  of  him  who  *  would  hare  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.'  How  many 
a  youth,  for  instance,  turns  his  back 
upon  the  advantages  of  home  and  a 
religious  training — through  evil  com- 
pany, possibly,  or  that  love  of  adven- 
ture so  common  to  youth.^  Kow, 
surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  imagine 
that  such  training  may  issue  in  the 
salvation  of  some  of  these,  though 
under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. How  fares  it  with  a  prodigal 
of  this  dass  ?  It  may  be  an  only  son, 
who  ran  away  from  home  and  em- 
barked on  shipboard,  regardless  of  the 
tears  of  his  godly  parents ;  and  many 
a  day  after,  on  the  pestiferous  coast 
of  Western  Africa  or  Bombay,  as  he 
lies  solitary  in  his  cabin,  and  the 
fervid  and  thickening  blood  shoots 
through  his  veins  in  the  quiet  stage  of 
mortification,  after  fever,  prec^ng 
the  last  scene,  he  recollects  the  home- 
scene  at  family  prayer ;  and  the  par- 
ticular incident  that  is  uppermost  ia 
his  mind  is  the  story  once  read  there, 
of  the  tluree  Hebrew  children,  and 
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especiallj  that  God  'delivered  His 
servaatB  that  trusted  in  him.*  Now, 
though  thoroughly  ignorant  of  for- 
mularies of  divinity,  he  apprehends  the 
value  of  faith  in  his  present  extremity ; 
and,  by  the  example  of  the  three 
Hebrews,  is  brought,  through  God's 
mercy  in  Christ,  to  believe  to  the 
delivery  at  the  last  of  body  and  soul 
from  a  more  fiery  trial  than  they 
suffered." 

*'  Well,  it  may  be,  and  possibly  the 
next  religionist  who  hears  the  story 
may  ascribe  his  salvation  to  the  efficacy 
of  his  mother's  prayers.  You  cannot 
both  be  correct. 

"  Stay  a  moment.  I  go  into  our 
garden  after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  see 
the  slender  hopes  I  had  entertained  of 
the  success  of  a  late  sown  bed  of 
onions  wonderfully  raised  thereby; 
but  this  is  not  to  the*exclusion  of  tne 
effect  of  genial  sunshine  or  dews.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me 
that  the  fervent  effectual  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much  :  to  that 
also,  as  to  his  own  serious  thoughts 
and  earnest  prayers,  may  have  l^en 
due  the  deliverance  from  final  woe  of 
the  youth  in  question. 

"  Or  again,  think  you  not,  with  re- 
gard to  the  heathen,  with  the  little 
true  light  they  have,  or  can  have,  that 
many  will  ultimately  come  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  and  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  God? 

*'  Here  b  a  Zemindar ;  one  who  had 
the  post  of  gathering  the  revenue  or 
tax  from  the  natives  in  Bengal  for  the 
Bast  India  Company, — a  nK>dem  illus- 
tration of  the  ancient  Oriental  publi- 
can, or  farmer  of  the  Roman  revenue ; 
one  whose  position  enabled  him  to  ex- 
ercise kindness  to  those  in  his  power, 
but  who»  perhaps,  was  as  likely  to  have 
used  extortion  towards  them.  In  one 
of  his  journeys  to  lodge  his  gathered 
rupees  with  tne  proper  official  at  Bom- 
bay, his  curiosity  is  excited  by  a  crowd, 
where  a  Missionary  is  distributing 
tracts ;  he  accepts  one,  and  returning 
homeward,  is  attracted  by  the  story 
which  it  tells  of  that  publican  of  old. 
He  is  struck  with  the  parallel  to  his 


own  case  that  it  furnishes,  but  care- 
fully conceals  the  tract,  and  the  deep 
and  anxious  thoughts  it  save  rise  to. 
Finally,  having  examined  alike  the 
systems  of  Budha  and  Mahomet  with 
no  satisfaction,  he  sickens,  and  review- 
ing hb  long  career  of  sin,  is  sorely  dis- 
quieted. His  friends,  entertaining  no 
hope  of  his  recovery,  carry  him  out  to 
die  by  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Gan- 
ges. It  b  nightfall ;  they  have  left 
him,  and  as  the  tall  reeds  that  line  its 
banks  rusUe  in  the  evening  breeze,  he 
is  conscious  it  is  hb  death-dirge.  Care- 
less, however,  of  the  howling  of  the 
jackab,  who  so  soon,  he  knows,  will 
hold  dread  carnival  over  his  remains,  he 
grasps,  aa  far  as  failing  strength  will 
allow,  the  precious  oocument  that 
hath  served,  if  to  dbquiet,  yet  to 
enlighten  his  mind.  With  expiring 
breath  he  uses  the  publican's  prayer,and 
through  Hb  mercy  who  heard  it,  and 
he  trusts,  yea  knows,  will  also  hear 
him,  passes  to  the  paradbe  of  God, — 
more  fair,  more  rational,  and  inviting, 
than  ever  heathen  imagined;  more 
pure,  more  ennobling,  more  enduring 
than  that  the  false  prophet  set  before 
the  most  faithful  and  zealous  of  his 
followers. 

'^Oh!  depend  upon  it)  there  is 
wondrous  power  in  the  statements  of 
religious  truth  as  found  in  the  Bible ; 
and  we  have  the  assurance  of  its  Great 
Author,  that  it  shall  not  return  unto 
him  void,  no  more  than  doth  the  ferti- 
lising dew  and  the  fruitful  rain  that 
enrich  the  soil,  which  perhaps  no  man 
hath  tilled.  *  It  shall  'verily  *  accom- 
plbh  that  which  he  pleases,  and  pros- 
per in  the  thing  whereto  he  sent  it.' 

**  Meanwhile,  where  much  b  given 
much  will  be  rec^uired ;  and  how  great 
their  condemnation  will  be  who,  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  yet  fail  to  use  them,  may  you 
never  know." 

**  Well,  I  trust  I  shall  not ;  but  you 
must  not  think  I  deny  the  mercy  of 
God,  even  in  the  cases  alleged.** 

'*  No !  you  cannot ;  and  whibt  not 
denying  it,  see  that  you  do  not  dbre- 
gard  it ;  and  may  the  Lord  give  you 
a  right  understanding  in  all  things.** 

Ruth. 


Unbblibp.— The  great  sin  of  the  world  b,  that  when  the  light  of  the  gospel 
.shines,  men  shut  their  eyes  apainst  it ;  and  when  it  shines  so  clear  that  they  cannot 
bat  see  it,  then  they  shut  their  h€arU  against  it. 
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The  Analogy  ot  Belidon  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Coofse  of  J^atnre;  also,  Fifteen 
Sermons,  on  aabjecta  chieflT  ethical.  By 
Joaeph  Batler,  D.CI*,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
hADL  With  a  Life  of  Uie  Auther,  a  co- 
pioos  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indexes.  By 
Joseph  Angus,  D.D.  The  whole  designed 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  others.  Lon- 
don :  the  Beligioas  Tract  Soeiety. 

This  is  a  truly  valoable  preparation 
for  the  use  of  theological  students  of 
one  of  the  most  instructive  books  that 
can  be  put  into  their  bands.  The 
able  editor  has  well  nerformed  the 
task  awarded  him,  ana  produced  an 
edition  of  Butler's  famous  work  that 
does  honour  to  himself,  to  the  memory 
of  the  learned  and  profound  author, 
and  to  the  invaluable  society  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  given  to  the 
world. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Analo- 
gy," and  in  studying  it  have  derived 
both  pleasure  and  mstruction  of  no 
ordinary  character  and  degree.  As 
an  elaborate  and  profound  logical 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
revealed  religion  may  be  defended  as 
being  wholly  accordant  with  the  ^  con- 
stitution and  course  of  the  "nature** 
existent  around  us,  and  open  continu- 
ally to  our  apprehension  and  examina- 
tion, it  has  no  equal  in  the  language. 
But  it  is  not  only  on  this  ground  that 
Butler's  work  possesses  great  value. 
There  are  few  unexceptionable  books 
besides  that  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  exercise  and  school  the  reflective 

Sowers.  Though  logical  in  the  highest 
egree,  and  written  in  excellent  and 
vigorous  Anglo-Saxon,  the   learned 
author  is  not  always  so  perspicuous  as 
is  desirable  whenever  great  truths  are 
attempted  to  be  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained;  hence  the  student  of  the 
"Analogy**  always  finds  his  powers  of 
attention  and  application  taxed,  some- 
times  to  wearmess,  but   always    to 
Erofit ;  for  the  argument  is  worth  the 
ibour  required  to  master  it. 
'   This  edition,however,leaves nothing 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  help.    At 
the  head  of  each  chapter  is  placed  a 
complete  analysis  of  its  contents,  the 
progress  of  the  argument  in  its  va- 
rious parts  being  distinguished  by  an 
arrangement  of  letters  and  figures  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  to  assbt  the 


mind  to  grasp  the  entire  meaning  of 
the  author;  and  these  letters  and 
figures  correspond  to  others  which  are 
placed  in  the  margin  of  the  text  to 
indicate  the  order  of  the  thoughts. 
Besides  this,  the  editor  has  inter- 
spersed the  work  with  some  most 
valuable  notes,  both  critical  and  expla- 
natory. 

The  labours  of  former  analysts  and 
writers  on  Butler  have  been  laid  under 
contribution,  and  are  duly  acknow- 
led^red  by  the  editor. 

Hie  very  moderate  price  (three- 
and-sixpence)  at  which  the  Tract  So- 
ciety has  published  the  book  places  it 
now  withm  the  reach,  of  'thousands 
who  hitherto  have  not  had  access  to 
its  rich  store  of  profound  thought; 
and  we  trust  that  many  of  our  local 
brethren,  who  to  the  present  time  have 
only  known  this  work  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  or  the  medium 
of  a  library,  will  now  be  able  to  place 
it  among  their  own  stock  of  cnoice 
books. 

The  discourses  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  are  analysed  and  treated  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  "  Analogy; **  and 
the  indexes  are  admirable. 

The  Tract  Society  deserves  great 
praise  for  placing  tnis  work  in  its 
"  Educational  Series.'' 

The  Lewes  Martyrs.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Old  Chapel,  Clifle,  Lewes,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Irwin  Dnnlop  (one  of  tba 
Hundnd  Ministers  who  visiteii  Ireland  in 
1863),  on  Sabbath  Evening,  July  22nd, 
1855,  being  the  third  Centenary  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  DirickeCarver,of  tiriffhton, 
who  was  bnmt  before  the  Star  Inn,  Lewes, 
Jnly  22, 1556,  daring  the  Marian  proae- 
canon.    Lewea:  AruivrMoima. 

This  full  title  spares  us  the  necessity 
of  further  description.  It  is  good 
occasionally  to  renew  the  memory  of 
what  was  suffered  and  done  by  God's 
servants  in  the  former  days  of  perse- 
cution, that  their  example  may  mfase 
courage  into  our  own  souls,  and  incite 
us  fearlessly  to  confess  Christ  before 
men.  Some  very  interesting  particu- 
lars are  embodied  in  this  discoorse 
respecting  the  Lewes  confessors,  and, 
while  they  form  its  chief  merit,  are 
worth  preserving.  The  author  lets 
us  know,  however,  that  he  is  a  staunch 
Calvinist. 
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Willie   Stuart;    or   a   Word  in   Season. 

Founded  on  Fact    London :  Aylott  and 

Co. 
A  LiTTLB  addition  to  the  general  stock 
of  Penny  Presents  for  young  people 
that  will  be  welcomed,  and  is  sure  to 
be  useful.  The  lesson  taught  by  the 
two  portions  of  narrative  which  make 
up  the  bdok  is  Honesty — very  import- 
ant for  a  youth  on  leaving  school  for 
service. 

BOOKS  rOB  FUBTHBB  BBYIEW. 

Tropologia :  a  Key  to  open  Scripture  Me- 
taphors, in  four  books :  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed Arguments  to  prove  the  Divine  Au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Bible.  Together  with 
Types  ot  the  Old  Testament.  By  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Keach.  Printed  at  the 
Bonmahon  Industrial  Printing  School. 
London :  CoUingridge ;  Aylott  &  Co. 

Wb  have  only  room  this  month  to  say, 
that  this  valuable  help  to  Scripture 
study  has  reached  a  second  edition, 
in  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  ma- 


nagers of  the  Bonmahon  School.  Next 
month  we  shall  give  it  a  more  ex- 
tended notice. 

The  Principles  of  the  Pastoral  Function  in 
the  Christian  Church  deduced  from 
Scripture,  and  applied  as  a  test  to  the 
claims  advanced  oy  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference. The  Prize  Essay  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Mediation  Committee. 
By  the  Rev.  Micaiah  Hall,  author  of  the 
Prize  Essay  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Of  this  valuable  contribution  to  ec- 
clesiastical literature  also  we  can  only 
at  present  give  the  title,  and  say  that 
it  IS  a  very  cheap  volume,  published 
at  a  low  price  in  order  to  secure  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  that  all 
who  signed  the  Declaration  may  ob- 
tain it  carriage  free,  and  at  a  discount 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  by  sending  their 
names  to  Mr.  Edmund  Heeley,  Bir- 
mingham, the  indefatigable  secretary ; 
that  is,  if  they  send  ueir  names  im- 
mediately. 


Saks  of  %  Pontfe, 


ASTRONOMY. 

Wb  intend  our  astronomical  no- 
tices for  the  present  year  to  be  brief. 
We  shall  continue  to  give  a  short 
summary  of  the  chief  astronomical 
appearances,  but  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  detail  every  month  as  here- 
tofore the  particulars  of  the  positions 
and  motions  of  each  of  the  principal 
planets.  Those  which  come  within 
the  field  of  vision  between  sunset  and 
midnight  will  still  claim  attention,  and 
also  occasional  observations  of  the 
progress  of  the  sun,  and  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  moon.  A  few  other 
phenomena  will  be  adverted  to  as  they 
occur. 

The  Sun  is  now  at  his  least  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  during  the  whole 
jrear,  that  is,  93,406,800  miles,  which 
18  nearly  1,600,000  miles  less  than  his 
mean  distance.  His  altitude  when  on 
the  meridian,  and  the  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  day,  were  ^iven  in  the 
not«s  of  last  year,  and  will  be  a  near 
approximation  for  many  years  to 
come.  He  rises  on  the  1st  at  eight 
minutes  past  eight,  and  sets  at  four 
p*clock ;  at  Edinburgh  he  rises  twen- 


ty-seven minutes  later,  and  sets  thirty- 
three  minutes  earlier.  He  enters  the 
sign  Aquarius  on  the  20th. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  7th,  and 
full  on  the  22nd.  On  the  13th  she 
sets  at  fifteen  minutes  before  mid- 
night; on  the  20th  she  shines  all 
night ;  but  on  the  27th  does  not  rise 
until  half-past  ten  at  night. 

Mercury  may  be  seen  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  he  sets  soon 
after  six  o*clock. 

Mars  rises  on  the  last  day,  at  seven 
minutes  before  eleven  o*clock. 

Jupiter  sets  on  the  1st,  at  half-past 
ei:|ht,  and  gradually  earlier  every 
night,  until  on  the  last  he  disappears 
at  ten  minutes  past  seven. 

Saturn  in  Taurus  shines  all  night. 
His  position  is  very  interesting,  being 
in  the  midst  of  a  field  containing 
many  brilliant  stars.  A  right  line 
drawn  downwards  through  the  two 
horns  of  the  bull,  would  nearly  inter* 
sect  his  disc ;  and  another  right  line 
drawn  from  Aldebaran  to  Pollux, 
would  nearlv  intersect  him  in  a  direc- 
tion across  the  first  line. 
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ITATURAL  HISTORY. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  all  the 
higher  orders  of  vegetable  nature  are 
in  a  state  of  repose ;  but  that  every 
necessary  operation  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  may  be  carried  on  with  the 
strictest  regularity,  the  lower  classes, 
as  mosses,  uchens,  and  similar  plants, 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  fullest 
vigour,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
leafy  flowerins  shrubs  to  assist  in  the 
filtration  of  the  ur  for  the  supply  of 
animal  existence. 

Mo$se4  at  all  times  are  most  impor- 
tant in  the  general  economy  of  nature, 
although  from  their  insignificant  ap- 
pearance they  might  be  looked  upon 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance  than 
otherwise;  but  they  have  been  well 
named  by  that  great  Swedish  botanist, 
LinnsBus*' Nature's  ministers**  {Setyt)t 
filling  up,  as  they  do,  and  consolida- 
ting bogs;  clothing  mountains,  even 
to  the  veree  of  |)erpetual  snow ;  con- 
densing the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  those  high  regions,  and  thus 
becoming  the  living  fountains  of  many 
streams,  which,  united  as  rivers,  in- 
tersect the  world  with  felicitous  means 
for  the  distribution  of  its  riches 
among  the  nations. 

Licheni  are  known  to  almost  every 
person ;  they  cover^  the  stems  and 
oranches  of  trees  with  difierent  co- 
loured scales ;  they  clothe  our  stone 
walls  with  tints  of  various  hues,  and 
have  in  consequence  received  the 
expressive  name  of  'Hime  stains.** 
These  tiny  plants  often  obtain  a  foot- 
ing on  rocks  and  other  barren  and 
naked  substances,  where  nothing  else 
could  be  attached.  So  small  are 
many,  that  they  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  and  the  decay  of  these, 
when  they  have  flourished  and  passed 
through  tneir  brief  period  of  existence, 
is  destmed  to  form  the  first  exuvial  layer 
of  vegetable  mould;  succeeding  gene- 
rations give  successive  increments  to 
the  soil,  imtil  the  rich  earth  is  form- 
ed from  which  men  reap  their  har- 
vests, and  cattle  derive  their  food; 
from  which  hereafter  forests  are  de- 
signed to  spring,  perhaps  to  supply 
future  navies  with  timber. 

Inieds. — A  few  moths  may  occa^ 
sionally  be  seen  during  this  month,  if 
the  weather  is  open  and  mild ;  as  the 
carpet-moth  (aplocera  ccesiaid),  the 
rose-day  (coptUarta  saUceUd)^  the  bay- 
shoulder  (panonia  spadiceana),    and 


toward  the  end,  the  small  egger  moth 
(eriogaster  lanesiris)^  may  sometimes 
be  seen ;  as  may  also  the  purple  un- 
derwinff  (lampronia  vurpurella),  and 
the  necklace  veneer  (onocera  ocellea). 
These,  with  a  few  gnats,  are  about  the 
only  insects  that  venture  abroad. 

birds, — ^Blackbirds  sing  thgir  sweet 
song  every  fine  morning ;   bulfinches 
frequent  gardens,  and  eat  the  buds  of 
fruit  trees.     The  blue  and  cole  tits 
chant  their  merry  see-saw   as  they 
search  for  insects   on   the  barks  of 
trees  or  against  walls.    Crossbills  are 
not    uncommon    in    fir    plantations, 
where  they  feed  upon  the  seeds  ga^ 
thered  from  the  cones.    Male  chaf- 
finches resort  to  farm  yards,  and  min- 
gle with  sparrows.      Gray   wagtails 
frequent  running  streams  of  water 
and  sheltered  situations,  where  thej 
find  insects,  which  constitute  their 
chief  food.      Golden-crested   wrens 
actively  skip  from  tree  t-o  tree,  in 
search  of  insect  food.      Goldfinches 
are  seen  in  large  flocks,  though,  if  the 
weather  prove  severe,  they  often  mi- 
grate to  the  continent.    Hedge-spar- 
rows sing  their  winter  song.    Haw- 
finches are  seen   in    company  with 
chaffinches  in  our  farm  yards.     Jack- 
daws and  rooks  mix  together,  and  fly 
in  flocks.    Jays  screech  in  the  woods. 
Linnets  sing  in  flocks  during  the  even- 
ings before  going  to  roost.    Redwings 
and  large  fieldfares  feed  on  hawthorn 
and  other  berries.    Ringdoves  fly  in 
flocks,  and  feed  in  turnip  fields  upK>n 
turnip-tops    when    other    food  fails, 
Redpoles  and  siskins  associate  in  flocks 
together,  and  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the 
alder  and  birch  trees.    Skylarks  sing 
on  fine  da^s,  and  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  resort  in  flocks  to 
the  sea-side.    The  song-thrush  begins 
to  sing  his  usual  spring  song  on  fine 
days.    Titlarks  fly  in  flocks,  and  fre- 
quent land  under  tillage  in  search  of 
K>od;  and  yellow-hammers  resort  to 
farm  yards,  and  company  with  spar- 
rows. S.  Hesbmah. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

We  have  but  little  space  this  month 
to  notice  current  events. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the 
opening  year,  it  may  be  said  that  at 
no  former  period  of  the  war  has 
Europe  been  so  thoroughly  prepared 
for  an  eventful  campaign,  although 
negotiations  for  peace  are   acknow- 
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ledged  to  be  in  progress  bj  the  inter- 
yention  of  Austria.  The  position  of 
the  Czar  is  most  momentous.  A  word 
irom  him  might  now  restore  peace  to 
one- third  of  the  human  race  ;  for  the 
mere  circumstance  that  the  negotia- 
tion once  more  entered  upon  by  Aus- 
tria is  cognisant  to  and  permitted  by 
the  Western  Powers,  throws  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  the  continuance 
of  the  war  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Alexander  the  Second.  It  was  anti- 
cipated that  the  capture  of  Sebastopol 
would  force  the  Czar  to  think  of 
peace.  If  the  newspapers  are  to  be 
Delieyed,  it  was  in  sight  of  the  ruins 
of  that  devoted  city  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  that  the  emperor  uttered 
the  strange  exclamation,  **  Peace  is 
now  impossible."  If  he  really  gave 
utterance  to  these  words,  two  events 
that  have  since  occurred  are  not 
likely  to  induce  a  better  state  of 
mina.  On  the  one  hand,  the  capture 
of     Kara     by     Mouravieff,    which 


strengthens  the  Russian  position  in 
Asia,  will  no  doubt  tend  to  elate  the 
mind  of  the  monarch  with  hopes  that 
the  tide  of  victory  is  tumea  in  his 
favour,  although  it  has  been  followed 
by  another  triumph  to  the  arms  of 
Omar  Pasha ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
adhesion  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to 
the  Western  Alliance,  though  onhr  by 
the  assumption  of  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence against  encroachment,  will  ex- 
asperate the  autocrat,  and  make  him 
less  willing  to  listen  to  terms  proposed 
by  a  mediating  power. 

We  have  no  present  hopes  of  peace 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  ca^e ;  in  fact,  no  hope  but  in  an 
ov^ruling  Providence,  wnose  designs 
will  be  b^t  promoted  by  that  state  of 
things  which  he  permits ;  and  whether 
peace  or  war  is  best  is  only  known  to 
Him.  Meanwhile  it  is  our  duty  to 
pray  for  the  swift  advent  of  that  time 
when  all  the  nations  shall  be  at  peace, 
and  "  learn  war  no  more." 


Uutoal-Jiir  ^ssotiation  Reporter. 


PB00BES8   or   TBS  ASSOOIATION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  the 
cause  of  the  Association  is  being  pro- 
moted with  considerable  vigour  and  de- 
termination, and,  we  trust  soon  to  be  able 
to  add,  success^  by  means  of  sermons, 
tea  and  public  meetings,  private  sub- 
scripdonsy  &c.  We  hope  the  movement 
will  spread.  A  general  effort  would  soon 
raise  our  '*  glorious  institution,*'  as  it  is 
well  styled  in  aletter  from  Brother  Green- 
halffh,  of  Manchester  (whom  we  trust 
to  near  from  again),  not  onlv  above 
pecuniary  embarassment,  but  above  all 
daneer  from  the  lack  of  funds.  Many 
noble  acts  have  been  done  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  many  noble  subscriptions 
given  since  its  foundation :  not  these 
alone,  howeveri  but  many  noble  sacri- 
fices have  also  been  made  to  promote  its 
prosperity.  The  following  brief  note 
will  inform  our  readers  of  one.  The 
Lord  reward  the  writer  a  hundred 
fold:— 

"  C&vmiry,  Nov.  25,  1856. 

*'Dbab  Bbotheb,— It  is  my  melan- 
choly duty  to  inform  you  that  my  dear 
wife  died  on  the  17th  inst.,  after  suffer- 
ing excruciating  pun  for  about  two 
years,  occasioned  by  a  diseased  knee- 
joint,  and  although  the  expenses  have 


*  P.  Sowbbbt. 


been  very  great,  I  relinquish  my  claim 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual-Aid  Association  for  the  benefit 
of  some  more  needy  member.  I  remain, 
dear  brother,  yours  truly, 
«p 

«Mr.  CreswelL" 

The  death  of  our  highly-respected  and 
valued  Brother  Isaac  English,  one  of  the 
first,  most  active,  and  most  st^y  friends 
of  the  Association,  will  be  learned  with 
deep  concern  by  the  whole  of  our 
readers.  It  is  alluded  to  in  appropriate 
terms  in  the  committee  business,  and  we 
expect  soon  to  be  furnished  with^  a 
memoir  of  his  Christian  life  for  insertion 
in  the  Magazine.  The  loss  of  such  a 
friend  is  indeed  a  serious  event.  Qod, 
however,  knows  best  when  to  say  to  his 
servants,  "Come  up  hither:"  and  Aow 
to  succour  and  sustam  those  who  are  left 
behind.  Let  such  losses  stimulate  us  to 
greater  diligence  in  the  Lord's  work, 
and  he  will  still  give  us  workmen  after 
his  own  heart. 


MEBTXVO    or    TBB    OBBBBAL    COMMITTBB 

The  monthly  meetine  was  held  at 
Brother  CreswelFs,  Kmghtsbridge,  on 
Dec.  10th.    Present — eleven  brethren. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  decease  of 
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Brother  Isaac  English  following  so 
speedily  after  the  death  of  Brother 
Charles  Arter,  sensibly  aifected  the 
minds  of  all  present.  After  the  read- 
ing and  confirmation  of  the  minutes,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted,  viz.: 
—"The  committee,  while  lamenting  the 
departure  of  Brother  Isaac  English,  re- 
cord their  high  sense  of  his  indefatigable 
Serseverance,  laborious  industry,  and  ju- 
ioious  zeal, — qualities  always  willingly 
employed  by  him  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Association.  The  committee  also 
condole  with  his  sorrowing  widow  in  her 
berearement,  but  trust  th»t  her  afflic- 
tion is  lightened  by  the  assurance  of  his 
present  blessedness,  and  they  pray  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  be  her 
present  Comforter,  and  to  conduct  her 
safely  to  that  home  where  parting  is  no 
more." 

The  Honorary  Secretary  was  instruct- 
ed to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolutioa 
to  Mrs.  English,  after  which  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  committee  was  re. 
sumed. 

Brothers  Lonsdale  and  Henry  Morris 
were  unanimously  elected  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  fill  up  vacancies.  Sundry 
cases,  as  reported  by  branch  secretaries, 
were  determined  upon  according  to  the 
rules, — ^these  having  respect  to  applica- 
tions in  extraordinary  sicknesses,  remo- 
vals, superannuations,  and  deaths.  The 
secretarv  reported  that  he  had  received 
notice  of  a  legacy  of  £100  from  a  friend 
in  Exeter.  The  monthly  abstract  showed 
that  the  number  of  sick  members  then 
on  the  funds  was  77 ;  of  annuitants,  93, 
and  there  had  occurred  6  deaths,  for 
which  funeral  allowances  had  been  claim- 
ed during  the  month.  Some  financial 
matters  were  then  transacted ;  and  the 
future  meetings  of  committee  for  the 
next  six  months  being  arranged,  the 
brethren  separated. 

Thos.  Chamberlain,  Hon.  Sec. 


IfOTTIiraHAlf   BBANOn, 

{Abridged  /ram    the   '* Nottingham 
Review:*) 

Tirs  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Not- 
tingham Branch  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Local  Preachers*  Mutual- Aid 
Association  was  held  in  the  Exchange 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
13.  A  numerous  and  respectable  party 
partook  of  tea  on  the  occasion.  After 
tea,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  Arthur 
Morley,  Esa  ,  in  the  chair.  In  opening 
the  proceedings,  the  Chairman  briefly 
alluded  to  the  irreparable  domestic 
losses  his  family  had  sustained,  since  he 
last  had  the  pleasure  of  occupying  the 
position  of  chairman  of  their  annual 
meeting.      He  remembered  the  lively 


interest  his  father  had  felt  in  Ustening 
to  a  description  of  the  meeting  of  the 
former  year ;  and  doubtless,  could  he 
witness  from  his  seat  of  bliss  the  present 
gathering,  he  would  cordially  approve 
of  the  part  he  was  taking  in  again  pre- 
siding.^ The  Mutual- Aid  Association 
had  objects  in  view  of  a  truly  noble  and 
benevolent  nature,  and  Entered  fully 
into  his  warmest  sympathies.  He  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  funds 
were  most  judiciously  appropriated; 
and  ^  he  hoped  the  Association  would 
receive,  as  it  deserved,  increased  and 
general  support.  Mr.  Carter,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Nottingham  branch,  whom 
he  should  call  upon  to  read  the  report 
of  the  year's  proceedings  (the  fourtn  of 
the  branch),  he  was  sure,  would  see  that 
the  society  was  rightly  conducted,  and 
he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  upright- 
ness of  all  its  proceeding^. 

The  report  stated — 
"  If  to  sympathise  with  the  afflicted, 
the  dying,  and  the  bereaved  is  a  com- 
mon duty  of  humanity;  if 'to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  m  their  affliction, 
is  a  part  of  pure  religion ;'  if  to  bear  one 
anotner's  burdens  is  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ— then  must  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Local  Preachers*  Mutual- Aid  Asso- 
ciation be  pronounced  a  humane,  a  reli- 
fious,  and  a  Christian  institution.  It 
as  passed  through  six  eventful  years  of 
probation,  it  has  endured  tests  of  various 
kinds  and  degrees  that  never  were  ap- 
plied to  any  association  of  men  formed 
for  similar  objects  to  its  own,  and  in  the 
midst  of  unexampled  difficulties  and 
trials,  it  has  steadily  prosecuted  its  be- 
neficent undertaking,  nas  done  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  good,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  affording  relief  to  a  great 
number  of  families,  comprising  several 
hundred  persons.  Some  of  these  have 
been  preachers  of  the  Word  of  Life  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  others  for 
very  considerable  periods,  enduring  an 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  toil,  and 
suffering  a  degree  of  frequent  exhaus- 
tion, unknown  to  any  but  similar  la- 
bourers, their  services  having  been 
freely  rendered  from  the  living  principle 
of  ardent  love  to  the  Saviour  and  the 
souls  of  men.*' 

After  ^ving  the  general  statistics  of 
the  association,  the  report  proceeded: — 

"  Our  own  branch  has  now  only  nine- 
teen members,  two  having  removed  to 
other  places,  and  none  having  been 
added  since  our  last  annual  meeting. 
The  income  of  the  branch  in  that  period 
has  been  £33  8s.  lid.,  the  treasurer's 
disbursements  £34  15s.  lid.,  of  which 
sum  £19  lOs.  6d.  hns  been  remitted  to 
the    ii^eneral    secretary,    making   £99 
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17s.  2d.  contribated  by  tbe  Nottingham 
branch  from  the  commencement,  for  the 
retief  of  the  poorer  branches  and  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  institution. 
Our  own  sick  relief  during  the  year  has 
been  only  £1  12s.  Two  aged  members 
who  are  poor  and  infirm,  have  an  an- 
nuity of  half-a-crown  a  week  each,  mak- 
ing J&13  in  the  year.  The  total  of  the 
allowances  paid  within  our  own  brauch 
for  the  year  is  £14  12s.,  our  expenses 
13s.  6d.,  except  those  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  tne  tea  meeting." 

**  With  the  strongest  confidence  is  the 
Association  again  placed  before  the 
friends  of  the  gospel  and  its  preachers. 
The  light  of  day  is  not  more  clear,  nor 
the  power  of  the  eospel  more  maniifest, 
than  is  the  fact  evident,  that  this  institu- 
tion is  doing  a  work  that  is  both  great  and 
good,  and  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture.  It  is  relieving  the 
afflicted  servants  of  Christ,  some  of 
whom  have  been  '  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant,' and  all  of  whom  have  been  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  great  work  by  which  '  it 
Pleased  God  to  save  them  that  believe.' 
'o  frown  upon  it  and  disparage  it  were 
a  crime  against  mercy  and  pity,  and  a 
sin  against  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.  To  help  it  and  smile  upon 
it  is  so  clearly  in  accordance  with  the 
declared  mina  of  the  Redeemer,  as  to 
challenge  such  countenance  of  them 
that  love  him.  '  The  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  reward.'  Of  what  then  are  those 
labourers  worthy  who  have  asked  no 
reward  and  received  none  from  the 
church,  if  the^  afterwards  fall  into 
affliction  and  distress?  They  assert  no 
official  prerogatives,  they  assume  no 
peculiar  powers  ;  but  they  claim  the 
common  right  of  all  men  to  sympathise 
with  and  help  one  another,  and  to  ask 
the  aid  of  Christian  friends  in  carrying 
on  so  Christian  a  work.*' 

The  Rev.  J.  Lewett  (General  Bap- 
tist), late  of  Coventry,  was  the  first  gen- 
tleman requested  to  address  the  meeting, 
and  spoke  before  the  reading  of  the 
Report,  as  he  had  to  deliver  the  usual 
lecture  at  his  own  place  of  worship.  He 
was  not  aware,  he  said,  until  his  recent 
arrival  in  Nottingham,  that  so  excellent 
and  philanthropic  an  association  was  in 
being.  It  was  through  his  valued  friend 
Mr.  Carter  that  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  its  objects :  and  Mr.  Carter  having 
attended  and  taken  part  in  the  meeting 
the  other  week  to  recognise  his  (the 
speaker's)  entrance  into  the  co-pastor- 
ship of  Stoney-street  church,  ne  felt 
bound,  from  feelings  of  private  grati- 
tude, as  well  as  from  the  claims  of  the 
association  itself,  to  reciprocate  the 
cordial  ^eeting,  and  to  wish  the 
society  with  which  his  friend  stood  so 


honourably  connected,  the  most  en- 
larged success.  He  himself  owed  much 
to  Methodism.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  local  preacher — felt  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  connected  with 
Methodism — and  but  for  the  water  oucx- 
/fon— (laughter)— should  probably  nave 
been  a  Methodist  at  this  day.  In  the 
whole  Christian  Church  there  was  no 
more  deserving  class  of  men  than  Me- 
thodist local  preachers.  Their  labours, 
their  self-denial,  their  piety,  spirit^  and 
earnestnesss  could  scarcely  be  too 
highly  estimated  by  the  Christian  pub- 
lic. As  had  been  observed  by  the 
chairman,  in  his  introductory  observa^ 
tlons,  but  for  this  devoted  class  of  men, 
many  dark  places  and  hamlets  would  be 
almost  destitute  of  spiritual  instruction; 
but  for  them,  multitudes  would  never 
have  known  the  way  of  life.  The  asso- 
ciation, apart  from  its  benevolent  ob- 
jects, would  fairly  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  It  was  not  so  much  a  charity 
as  an  organisation  for  mutual  aid  in 
seasons  bf  adversity  and  trial.  The  re- 
cipients of  their  bounty  lost  no  self- 
respect,  and  had  a  right  to  view  them- 
selves as  entitled,  by  their  own  provident 
forethought,  to  the  allowances  they 
might  require.  Those  other  than  local 
preachers  who  contributed  to  their 
fund,  should  not  exclusively  view  them- 
selves as  patrons  of  the  self-denving 
and  laborious  class  of  men  for  whose 
benefit  the  association  was  originated, 
but  rather  as  doing  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  He  wished  the 
number  of  such  organisations  for  mu- 
tual aid  was  increased;  they  did  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  were 
a  practical  exemplification  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  common  faith.  From  his 
heart,  he  desired  for  their  society,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  great  and  increasing 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Cabteb,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, read  a  letter  from  the  Kev. 
Wm.  Ureen,  who  expressed  a  warm 
concurrence  in  their  objects,  and  re- 
gretted much  that  he  was  prevented 
from  attending. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Stevenson,  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Broad-street.  He  considered  the  asso- 
ciation an  eminently  Christian  one ;  it 
was  benevolent,  and  benevolence  was 
the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  was 
the  embodiment,  too,  of  another  Chris- 
tian virtue,  that  of  prudence,  or  fore- 
thought. The  Apostle  declared,  that  he 
who  provided  not  for  his  own  house- 
hold, denied  the  faith  and  was  worse 
than  an  infidel.  Attending  the  Weigh- 
house  chapel,  on  one  occasion,  he  heard 
Mr.  Binney  preach  a  characteristic  dis- 
course from  those  words,  ^*  Worse  than 
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an  infidel."  Mr.  Binney  first  depicted 
the  character  of  the  infidel ;  described 
it  grapbicallY,  as  dark,  cold,  and  repnl- 
siye;  and  then,  while  the  full  picture 
was  before  them,  asked  his  hearers  what 
could  possibly  be  worse  ?  The  response 
was, — **  He  who  provided  not  for  his 
own  household."  The  Scriptures  clearly 
taueht  them  to  combine  implicit  faith  in 
God,  with  prudent  forethought.  This 
combination,  he  thought,  was  well  car- 
ried  out  in  the  Mutual- Aid  Association. 
The  reverend  gentleman  then,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  compass  and 
power,  branched  out  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  spiritual  condition  of 
the  church  of  Christ  generally.  Nearly 
all  sections  of  it  seemed  to  be  languish- 
ing from  continual  spiritual  drought. 
The  gospel  was  preached  as  usual  with 
plainness  and  earnestness,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  take  hold  of  the  community  as  it 
had  done  ;  the  good  seed  was  sown  as  it 
were  broad-cast,  and  in  great  plenty,  but 
it  did  not  germinate  and  take  root  so  free- 
ly as  on  former  days.  The  cause  'deserved 
investigation.  In  this  inquiry  three  things 
seemed  to  present  themselves.  Firsts 
were  not  secular  advantages,  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  position,  &c.,  thought 
more  of  bv  many  professing  Christians 
than  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God? 
Secondly,  was  not  the  religion  of  too 
many  professors  of  a  too  selfish  nature — 
a  desire  Just  simply  to  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  rather  than  an  invinci- 
ble determination,  from  a  principle  of 
hearty  loyalty  to  God,  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  his  service,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  glory;  and,  thirdly,  had  re- 
ligion that  practical  influence  in  all  the 
actions  of  life  it  ought  to  exert?  He 
submitted  these  points  to  their  atten- 
tion, thinking  they  would  join  with  him 
in  the  conviction  that  there  needed,  as  in 
Elijah's  Ume,  a  practical  reformation, 
combined  with  earnest  believing  prayer. 
He  hoped  the  local  preachers  present 
would  unite  with  him  in  pressing  these 
inquiries  on  the  attention  of  professing 
Christians. 

Mr.  Skevinoton  briefly  seconded  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chaibmaw  being  compelled  to 
leave  the  meeting,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  for  his  services  with  great  cordi- 
ality, and,  after  a  response,  Mr.  Morley 
retired,  having  presented  a  kind  and 
liberal  donation  to  the  funds. 

Mr.  Cabtbb,  who  was  then  called  to 
the  Chair,  next  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  viewed  the  association,  the  interests 
of  which  they  were  met  to  promote,  as  a 
fair  and  undeniably  Christian  institn- 
tion.     If  any  organisation  were  such, 


other  than  Christian  societies  or  churches 
themselves,  certainly  this  vras.  It  was 
surely  a  Christian  object  to  administer 
to  the  necessities  of  men  engaged  in 
proclaiming  the  gospel,  irrespective 
of  whether  these  men  where  wholly 
or  partially  devoted  to  the  work. — 
Local  preachers  had  been  properly 
spoken  of  that  evening  as  a  useful  and 
labouring  dass.  He  knew  this  from  his 
own  observation.  It  was  no  light  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  convenience  for  a 
working  man,  after  toiling  hard  six  days 
of  the  week,  with  physical  eneipes 
almost  exhausted  by  long  continued 
labour,  to  rise  ft'om  an  early  bed  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  and  walk,  it  might  be 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  weary  miles,  denying 
himself  the  luxury  of  spending  the  day 
of  rest  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  to 
preach  twice,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
pecution  of  fee  or  reward,  other  than 
that  to  be  given  at  the  last  day.  And 
were  these  labouring  senrants  of  Christ 
to  be  suffered  to  sink,  in  seasons  of  ad- 
versity, into  deep  and  unmitigated  dis- 
tress ?  The  existence  of  their  society 
was  a  snfiicient  response ;  they  were  not. 
It  was  right  that  men  who  gave  their 
services  f^ely,  generously,  and  zealously, 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  hour  of 
temporal  calamity.  The  eight  shillings 
a-week  given  in  times  of  sickness,  had 
proved  in  many  cases  of  great  service, 
and  the  gift  was  doubly  yaluable  when 
accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  of  the  visitors.  In 
his  efibrts  to  increase  the  pecnniair 
means  of  the  branch,  he  had  met  with 
success  which  filled  his  heart  with 
gratitude.  True,  there  had  been  some 
opposition,  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly painful ;  but  there  had  also  been 
joys,  high  and  pure,  and  Christian  liber- 
ality most  encouraging.  Whoever  aided 
them  with  a  sincere  motiye  would, 
doubtless,  receive  a  great  reward. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  ToMLiNBOH  and  Mr.  Pubsbll 
also  gave  addresses,  and  the  meeting, 
which  was  yery  comfortable  and  en- 
couraging throughout,  broke  up.  The 
Chaibman,  at  the  close,  recommended 
to  public  notice  the  admirably- 
conducted  miscellany,  The  Loeti 
Preaeheri*  Magazine^  the  organ  of  the 
Mutual- A  id  Association,  hoping  that 
many  would  become  subscribers. 

LOI7TH  BBANOB  ABNITBBSABT. 

On  Sunday,  4th  November,  1856,  ser- 
mons were  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  by  Mr.  J.  Cuthbertson,  of 
London,  and  Alderman  Schofield,  of 
Sheffield,  to  large  congregations,  in  the 
Free  Methodist  Chapel,  kindly  lent  bj 
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the  trustees  for  the  occasion.  The  tea- 
meeting,  on  the  following  day,  was  held  in 
the  Free  Methodist  school-room.  Shortly 
after  five  o'clock,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
guests  assembled,  and  were  supplied 
with  an  excellent  and  abundant  tea, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
gratuitously  provided.  After  tea  the 
public  meeting  was  commenced  by  Mr. 
O.  Dunn,  who  gare  out  a  hymn,  and  en- 
gaged in  prayer. 

The  mayor,  J.  B.  Sharpley,  Pbq.,  was 
then  unanimously  called  upon  to  take  the 
chair,  and  kindly  responded  to  the  call ; 
and  though  not  aware  previous  to  the 
meeting  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
preside,  gave  us  an  excellent  speech. 
He  dwelt  at  considerable  length  both 
upon  the  scripture  position  of  local 
preachers,  and  upon  the  claims  they  had 
when  in  need  upon  the  practical  sympa- 
thy of  the  churches.  Upon  concludmg 
his  remarks,  the  chairman  called  upon 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Shaw,  to  read  the 
report. 

The  Secretary  said:— The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid 
Association  has  recently  completed  the 
sixth  jear  of  its  existence.  Daring  that 
perioa  it  has  made  great  pron-ess,  both 
in  strength  and  numbers;  and  it  has  done 
a  large  amount  of  good.  The  great  charac- 
teristic of  this  institution  is  benevolence. 
The  object  at  which  it  aims  is  the  preven- 
tion and  mitigation  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
among  a  large  class  of  unpaid  labourers 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  To  enable  it  to 
do  this,  it  requires  and  receives  a  fixed 
rate  of  contributions  from  those  whom  it 
proposes  to  benefit,  whilst  it  asks  the  aid 
of  those  whose  love  to  the  gospel  makes 
them  considerate  of  such  as  labour  in 
the  word  and  doctrine.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  as  follows: — 
benefit  members,  2,408;  honorary  mem- 
bers who  are  local  preachers,  156 ;  hono- 
rary members  not  local  preachers,  376 ; 
making  a  total  of  2,940  members.  Dar- 
ing the  last  year,  433  local  preachers 
have  been  relieved  during  sickness,  at  a 
cost  of  £843  lis.  7d.  During  the  same 
period,  £839  7s.  2d.  has  been  paid  to  the 
superannuated  members.  41  members 
and  17  members'  wives  also  have  been 
buried  during  the  past  year,  at  a 
cost  of  £318.  The  treasurer's  accounts 
for  the  past  year  will  show  a  total  of 
receipts,  including  the  balance  in  hand, 
of  £2,634  7s.  Id. ;  and  of  payments, 
dB2,571  10s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £t2  16s.  5d.  The  Association 
consists  of  numerous  branches  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  Louth  branch  numbers 
forty  members,  two  of  whom  belong  to 
the  Alford  Circuit,  and  one  to  the  Spilsby 


Circuit.  Out  of  the  above  number  there 
are  fourteen  honorary  members.  The  in- 
come of  the  branch,  durinff  the  last  year, 
including  £7  from  proceeds  of  last  year's 
anniversary,  is  £35  Is.  The  expenditure^ 
during  the  same  period,  in  sick  and  super- 
annuation allowances  is  £S!2  148.  6d., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £2  68.  6d.,  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  general  secretary. 
The  fact  that  during  the  past  year  seven 
members  in  our  own  branch  have  been 
relieved,  at  a  cost  of  £S2  Us.  6d.,  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  this  Association.  With  respect 
to  the  permanency  of  this  Association,  of 
course  that,  in  a  great  measure,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  continued  liberality  of  the 
friends.  We  can  only  say  that  the  past 
encourages  us  for  the  future.  If  sup- 
ported as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  continue  to 
be  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  those  whose 
sacrifices  and  labours,  rendered  from 
love  to  souls,  eminently  entitle  them  to 
the  sympathy  and  countenance  of  the 
Christian  public.  It  has  stood  many 
severe  tests:  it  still,  however,  lives  and 
works ;  and  as  the  work  in  which  it  is 
engaged  is  such  as  Christ  himself  com- 
manded, it  no  doubt  will  have  his  bless- 
ing. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  the 
chairman  called  upon  Brother  Hudson, 
a  local  preacher  of  long  standing,  who  is 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  Methodism 
into  several  villages,  many  years  ago, 
and  who,  being  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances, is  receiving  superannuation 
allowance ;  but  he  was  unable  to  respond 
to  the  call,  though  pressed  by  the  meet- 
ing, being  evidently  overcome  with  grate- 
ful emotion. 

Mr.  Tomlins,  of  West  Ferry,  was  next 
called  upon  to  address  the  meeting,  and 
made  some  very  interesting  and  telling 
remarks  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  Alder- 
man Schofield,  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing at  considerable  length,  in  a  most 
interesting  and  impressive  manner.  His 
remarks  were  so  characterised  by  humour, 
common  sense,  and  good  feeling,  that 
they  elicitad  much  applause,  and  tended 
much  to  promota  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  Cuthbertson  was  then  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman. 
In  bis  speech  he  adduced  some  powerful 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Association, 
which,  with  several  excellent  and  appro- 
priate remarks  of  a  general  charactar, 
served  much  to  impress  the  meeting 
with  the  value  and  importance  of  such 
an  institution. 

After  moving  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
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tea  proTiders,  the  deputation,  and  tbe 
chairman,  the  meeting  was  concluded  hj 
singing  the  Doxologj.  The  proceeds  of 
the  anniversary  are  considerably  more 
than  last  year. 

MANCHBSTBR   BBAHOH. 

Mt  dbab  Bbothbb, — ^The  members  of 
the  Mutual-Aid  Association  in  the  Man- 
chester Branch  had  a  delightful  and  en- 
couraging meeting  last  eyening,  orer  an  • 
excellent  tea,  gratuitously  furnished  by 
one  of  the  brethren.  Our  periodical 
meetings  from  the  beginning  have  been 
signalised  by  the  utmost  kmdness  and 
affection ;  out  last  night  we  were 
brought  into  closer  and  sweeter  fellow- 
ship, and  were  more  united  and  deter- 
mined in  making  our  elorious  institu- 
tion more  (glorious  and  efficient.  We 
had  an  addition  of  two  or  three  mem- 
bers from  our  junior  brethren,  and  hare 
the  prospect  of  others.  We  are  in- 
tending to  haye  sundry  meeting^  in 
Tarious  localities,  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  friends,  who,  we  are  con- 
yinced,  only  need  to  be  informed  of  our 
principles  and  objects  to  render  us 
efficient  help.  We  are  about  also  to 
embody  certun  yiews  and  facts,  and 
eive  important  information  in  a  circular 
for  select  distribution,  and  as  the  ground 
of  our  appeal.  We  hope,  too,  t^  it  is 
possible  to  secure  collections  on  behalf 
of  our  fund  in  some  of  our  places  of 
worship.  In  short,  eyery  likely  means 
the  brethren  here  are  determined,  under 
God's  blessing,  to  use,  to  alleyiate  the 
necessities  and  afflictions  of  our  suffer- 
ing  brethren,  whom  we  know  not  in  the 
flesh,  but  shall  rejoice  together  with  in 
heayen.  Yours  yery  truly, 

JoHH  Gbbbmh 

To  Mr.  Creswell. 
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REMrrTANCBS   BBGBryED  BT  THB  TrEA- 

8UBBR  TO  Decembbr  18,  1855 :  — Leices- 
ter, £1  lis.  lid. ;  Windsor,  £l  48.;  Swansea, 
£1  5s.;  Sowerby  Bridge,  £1  48.;  Louth, 
£10 ;  Patrington,  £1  4s. ;  Islington,  £2  2s. ; 
Ripley,  £3  10s.;  Lcighton  Buzzard  and 
Aylesbury,  £6  48. ;  Hungerford,  £6 148.  7d. ; 
iTorwich,  £4  19s. ;  Sheffield  East,  £4  16s. ; 
Sheffield  West,  *6  188,  2d. ;  Abergavenny, 
£2  6s. ;  Ledbury,  £2  8s. ;  Ooncaster,  £8 13s. 
Croydon,  £4 10s. ;  Southampton,  18s. 

OOBATIOBS,      HONOBABT     SuBBCRtPTIOKS, 
ETC,  BEOKIVBD  BT  THB  TbBASURBB,  TO 

Dbcembeb  18, 1855  :— 
bm.  HoBonucy  Mamb«.    ha  Honoruy  Oontiltmtor. 

Leicestei^-A  Friend,  don.  per  Mr.  Long, 
68. ;  Mr. Broadbent^per  Brothers  Snow  and 
Manby,  5s. ;  Mr.  Wale,  ^r  do.,  5s. ;  Mr. 
Archer,  per  do.,  6s. ;  A  Friend,  per  do.,  5s. ; 
Mr.  Hughes,  per  do.,  5s. ;  Mr.  Checkland, 

Eir  do.,  28.  6d. ;  Mr.  Browctt,  don.,  58. ;  Mr. 
unkley,  don.,  Is.— £1 198.  6d 


Louth — Proceeds  of  Annual  Tea  Meetinir, 
&c.— £10. 

Swansea — Collections  in  Free  Church 
Meeting — ^£1  5s. 

Pontypool — Freesubscriptions  from  friends 
— £2  68. 

Brickwood,  near  Alfr^ton,  Derbyshire  — 
Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  and  collections, 
£2  10s. ;  donations  from  two  young  farmers, 
sons  of  a  deceased  local  pzeucher,  whose 
widow  gaye  up  her  daim.  to  the  foneral  al- 
lowance, £1~£3  10s. 

Whitchurch,  Aylesbuiy— Mr.  R.  Durley, 
hm.,  £1  Is! ;  Mrs.  Durley,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Miss  Durley,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  W. 
Seamon,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  A  Local  Preacher,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  A  Friend,  hm.,  do.,  £1— £6  4s. 

Islington— A  Friend,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  T. 
Wood,  hm.,  £1  Is.— £2  2s. 

Sheffield  —  Charles  Peace,  Esq.,  hm. 
£1  Is.;  Messrs.  Ibbotson  Bros,  and  Co., 
don.,  lOs. ;  Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at 
Norton,  £2  2s.  2d.— £3  13s.  2d. 

Hungerford  Circuit — Mr.  Pargeston,  hm., 
£1;  Mr.  Hajrward,  hm.,  do.,  £1;  Collec- 
tions in  Inkpen  Chapel,  16s.  6d. ;  Collected 
by  Miss  Cannon,  4s.  Id.;  Collected  by  Brother 
Jacob,  don.,  £1  6s.— £4  6s.  7d. 

Norwich— Mr.  W.  Ford,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  Jos.  Massingham,  hm.,  £1  Is — £2  28. 

Doncaster — Mr.  Isaac  Marsden,  £1 ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Marsden,  hm.,  £1 ;  Collected  by  a 
Lady  at  Bawtry,  9s.— £2  98. 

Note.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  apptut 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  receiyed  by  the  l^nasuier 
from  the  yarious  Circuits. 


DIED. 
•'  ThoM  tU  died  in  fUth."- J7«6mrf  xl.  IS. 

NoT«mber  9.  1865.  Henry  Pamell,  of  Lyon 
Circuit,  sged  49.  Claim  £8.  He  died  yery 
happy. 

NoTember  17,  1856.  John  Rich,  of  Penzance 
Glrcalt,  Aired  47.    Claim  £8. 

November  22,  1865.  Samael  Clarke,  of  Kor- 
wich  Circnit,  aged  55.  Claim  £8.  He  had  been 
on  the  fnnds  20  weeks. 

Norember  S8,  1866.  Leonard  Sedgwick,  of 
Leeds,  aged  64.  Claim  £8.  He  died  from  the 
third  attack  of  paralyais,  which  nearly  deprired 
him  of  artlcnlatlon.  In  answer  to  inqalries 
respecting  his  iitate  of  mind,  he  ezcialmed 
**  Jesas."  And  it  is  belleyed  that  this  name,  ever 
precioui  to  the  believer,  was  his  prop  and  solace. 
He  had  been  on  the  fhnds  110  weeks. 

November  80, 1865.  Joseph  Bagaley,  Chester- 
Held  Circuit,  aged  74.  Claim  £8.  He  had  been 
on  the  funds  212  weeks. 

Decemlwr  1, 1856.  BeuJamln  Ager,  of  North- 
ampton, aged  64.  Claim  £8.  He  had  bees  on 
the  ftinds  one  week. 

December  S,  1656.  Bently  Morris,  aged  73. 
Claim  £8.  His  end  was  peaceful,  trusting  In  the 
merits  of  his  Saviour.  He  had  been  on  the 
funds  6  weeks. 

December  7, 1866.  Mrs.  Boyden,  of  Clay,  next 
Sea,  Holt  Circuit,  aged  80.  Claim  £4.  Her  end 
was  sudden,  but  she  had  a  good  hope  through 
grace  of  eternal  life. 

November  21,  1865.  Sarah  Gough.  of  Wed. 
nesbury  Circuit.  Claim  £4.  She  died  in  great 
peace. 

December  1,  1886.  Margaret  Ann  Uttley»  of 
Bomsley  Circuit,  aged  40.    Claim  £4. 
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REVIVALS.— No,  II. 

Wh«n  a  man's  heart  is  set  on  fire  of  Divine  love,  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  possession  of  the  gospel  franchise,  sealed  by  the  Ploly  Spirit  of 
promise,  his  hmgoage  is, 

"  O  tbat  <dl  might  oatch  the  flame, 
AU  partake  the  glorious  bliss;" 
and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  any  circumstances  to  arise  that  can 
quench  his  zeal,  paralyse  his  energies,  or  render  him  indifferent  to  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  Ood,  especially  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  among  his  own  connections  and  friends.  His  soul  rejoices  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  in  his  own 
communion  and  in  the  churches  of  rival  or  antagonistic  sects;  and  also 
whether  that  succees  attend  the  labours  of  his  own  minister,  or  the 
minister  of  any  other  congregation  or  society ;  and  whether  that  frequent 
phenomenon,  the  devoted  zeal  of  a  so-called  layman,  be  the  occasion  of 
the  church's  increase  of  piety  and  of  numbers.  When  the  true  revival 
spirit  takes  possession  of  a  man,  there  is  no  room  in  his  heart  for  petty 
party  feeling,  or  for  the  growth  of  those  paltry  jealousies  that  so  often 
separate  chief  friends,  and  blast  the  church's  efficiency  in  times  of  quiet- 
ness and  rest.  The  heart  is  open  to  embrace  the  whole  world ;  and  the 
operation  of  Christ's  love  disposes  the  entire  man,  in  his  disposition, 
temper,  hopes,  and  sympathies,  to  combine  with  every  earnest  and  sincere 
agent,  and  encourage  every  honest  movement  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. 

Does  it  seem  necessary  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  order  to  point  out 
to  the  enlightened  minds  of  Christian  men  that  herein  a  great  and  im- 
portant duty  is  made  manifest — one  that  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
most  important  precepts  uttered  by  our  Divine  Master  ?  It  is  even  so  : 
for  the  prevalency  of  sectarianism,  the  strength  of  habits  formed  in  the 
rigid  observaikse  of  regulated  church  order,  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
man  to  circiMi^scribe  his  attachments  and  his  hopes  by  the  interests  and 
enterprises  with  which  he  is  personally  connected,  all  assist  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  stunted  Christianitj,  which  would  deny  even  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  connection  with  any  other 
means  or  agenoies  than  such  as  are  conformed  to  its  own  plan,  and 
comport  with  its  own  sectional  interests. 

Yet  all  the  motives  that  lie  at  the  base  of  the  great  evangelical 
mission  forbid  that  any  short-sighted  and  contracted  views  should  be 
permitted  to  govern  us  in  taking  action  to  spread  gosptl  trutk  and  glad 
tidings.  The  whole  world  is  fallen:  we  seek  its  entire  recovery.  God's 
message  of  mercy  is  to  the  world  :  we  wish  to  make  it  known  to  all  man- 
kind. Christ  died  for  every  soul  of  man :  oh,  that  every  child  of  Adam 
heard  the  joyful  news !  This  is  all  very  well ;  it  is  quite  right  we  should 
entertain  and  encourage  these  expansive  wishes^  desires^  and  prayers : 
but  are  we  so  preposterously  absui'd  as  to  suppose  it  possible  for 
any  single  man  to  perform  this  work  ;  or  that  it  can  only  be 
effected  in  connection  with  such  mean*?  as  we  approve  and  are 
acquainted  with  ?  Do  fM  know  all  the  mind  of  God  with  respect 
to  this  matter,  and  are  loe  competent  to  say  of  any  other  maOi 
or  any  other  community  that  holds  these  great  and  prinoary 
principles — ''The  Lord  hath  not  sent  them?"  Nay,  even  though 
we  know  that  some  preach  the  gospel  through  vain-glorying  and  strife, 
and  for  personal  distinction  and  aggrandisement,  or  for  the  sake  of  popu« 
larity  take  upon  themselves  the  character  and  work  of  a  rsvivaUst^  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  cry  to  those  who  ait  in  the  seat  of  authority, ''  My  lord 
Moses,  forbid  them ! "  but  rather  to  imitate  the  spirit  of  that  meekest 
of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  when  he  replied  to  the  officioua  and 
over-zealous  stickler  for  authorised  order  and  propriety,  "  Envieat  thou 
for  my  sake?  Would  God  that  all  the  liord's  people  were  prophets^  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them ! "  But  the  example  of 
Paul  comes  still  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the  meekness,  and  charity, 
and  noble-mindedness  of  the  gospel : — ''  Some,  indeed,"  says  he,  ''  preach 
Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife ;  and  some  also  of  good- will :  the  one 
preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to 
my  bonds ;  but  the  other  of  love>  knowing  that  I  am  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  gospel.  What  then  ?  "  he  continues,  with  that  noble  forgetfulness 
of  self  that  ought  always  to  distinguish  the  messengers  of  Christ, — 
'^notwithstanding,  edery  way^  whether  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  Christ 
u  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoicey  yea,  and  will  rejoice" 

This  great  lesson  foreshadows  to  all  generations  of  Christian  labourers 
the  duty  of  universal  co-operation  and  mutual  countenance  in  their  work, 
and  condemns  by  contrast  that  spirit  of  intolerance  and  love  of  domina* 
tion  which  grow  so  rapidly  by  the  side  of  all  ecclesiastical  systems.  It 
teaches  us,  also,  that  we  are  not  to  permit  our  personal  antipathies  and 
interests  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  evangelical  duties,  or  hinder 
Qur  hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  any  who  are  the 
honoured  instruments  of  turning  men  to  righteousness — from  the  power 
of  Bat^n  unto  Grod. 
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With  regard  to  denominational  peculiarities,  it  may  be  said,  if  it  be 
the  duty  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  to  lay  aside  their  respective 
differences  when  the  eternal  salyation  of  perishing;  sinners  is  the  question 
at  stake,  much  more  is  it  becoming  that  ail  MethoduU  should  do  the 
same,  for  their  differences  are  comparatively  few  and  of  small  account. 
And  still  more  is  it  meet  and  right  for  members  of  the  same  Christian 
community  to  refrain  from  all  appearance,  as  well  as  from  all  overt  acts, 
of  opposition  or  of  party  contest  with  reference  to  the  promotion  of  a 
revival  of  religion.  But  that  in  the  adoption  of  means  and  plans  for 
saving  sinners  according  to  the  gospel,  a  difference  of  opinion  merely 
upon  some  of  the  prudential  arrangements  should  be  made  the  occasion 
and  foundation  for  animosities  and  strifes^  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  foolish 
and  profane.  Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  even  when 
brought  under  the  power  of  divine  grace,  that  in  all  these  respects,  not 
seldom  has  a  good  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  been  hindered,  if  not  stopped 
entirely,  by  the  foolish  janglings  and  unwise  and  siniul  contentions  of 
those  who  should  have  been  co-workers  with  Him  in  carrying  on  a 
gracious  revival  of  religion. 

These  things  should  operate  as  warnings  to  all  who  sincerely  desire 
to  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry  wherever  they  are  called  by  Provi- 
dence to  minister  in  the  word  and  doctrine— warnings  so  to  moderate 
their  own  behaviour  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  offence ;  and  they  ought 
also  to  act  as  admonitions  to  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  smallest  begin- 
nings of  strife,  that  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  all  causes  of  con- 
tention may  be  removed,  and  all  useful  men  may  be  brought  into 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  various  departments  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted. 

The  history  of  revivals  in  connection  with  British  Methodism  includes 
the  career  of  some  extraordinary  men,  and  several  remarkable  revival 
movements.  Ever  since  the  days  of  John  Nelson  the  Connexion  has  been 
blessed  with  a  succession  of  earnest,  devoted,  single-hearted  men,  who 
laboured  only  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  whose  success  was  in  conse- 
({uence  commensurate.  Their  history  proves  that  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  and  by  means  of  the  church  are  not  capricious,  desultory, 
or  fitful  in  character;  but  that  they  are  uniform,  constant,  and  unfailing 
wherever  faith  is  exercised  and  God's  people  prepare  themselves  for  the 
performance  of  his  will  in  the  publication  of  divine  truth.  One  of  the 
most  notable  modem  types  of  the  revival  class  was  Bramwell,  and  his  life 
presents  an  example  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark.  Can  we  on  any 
other  principle  account  for  the  fact  that  in  every  circuit  to  which  he 
was  appointed  an  extraordinary  number  of  conversions  took  place ;  and 
that  he  invariably  left  behind  him  an  earnest,  lively  people,  and  a  far  more 
active  agency  than  he  found?  We  feel  assured  that  the  only  solution  of 
all  mystery  (if  mystery  there  be)  in  the  personal  success  of  such  men  as 
William  Bramwell,  John  Smith,  David  Stoner,  and  others  of  like  spirit 
and  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  hdieved  in  the  reality 
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of  their  miBsioiiy  and  laboured  in  faith  accordingly,  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
ei>er  ready  to  shed  his  influences  and  energise  the  spoken  word  of  Christ 
when  thus  delivered  to  the  people  from  unfeigned  lips. 

Neither  the  intellect,  the  pulpit  talent,  nor  the  personal  holiness  of 
Bramwell  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  success, — nor,  indeed,  all  these 
qualifications  together.  If  love  to  the  souls  of  his  hearers  had  not  per- 
vaded his  ministrations  in  public  and  in  private,  they  would  only  have 
had  the  effect  of  ^'soimding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal;"  and,  had  he  been 
as  destitute  of  genuine  faith  as  many  of  his  brethren,  none  of  the  moun- 
tains of  obstacles  that  impeded  his  course  would  have  been  moved  out  of 
his  way.  In  these  respects,  he  acted  as  if  he  believed  the  production  of  a 
i*evival  was  as  much  the  necessary  result  of  the  employment  of  right 
means,  as  that  the  electric  shock  follows  proper  electric  contact  And 
with  good  reason  too :  for  as  surely  and  as  truly  as  the  electric  fluid  is 
found  to  pervade  all  nature,  ready  to  enter  into  a  state  of  activity  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  necessary  electrical  condition  is  produced;  so 
truly  and  so  surely  is  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  permanently  abide  with  the 
people  of  God,  nnd  is  ready  to  enter  into  active  operation  whenever  and 
wherever  the  requisite  spiritual  condition  is  found  to  exist.  Grod  has 
promised  with  reference  to  the  final  triumphs  of  the  gospel  that  '^  his 
people  shall  be  wiUing  in  the  day  of  his  power ;"  and  it  seems  accordant 
with  the  whole  process  of  his  dealings  with  the  children  of  men,  that  the 
"  people  "  must  be  "  willing  "  before  the  "  spirit  of  power  "  can  be  mani- 
fested ;  but  always  when  that  willingness  is  exhibited  (indicating  the 
proper  spiritual  condition),  the  power  descends,  and  is  often  given  v/ith 
overflowing  abundance. 

The  masses  of  the  Methodist  societies  are  notoriously  attached  to 
revival  efforts.  The  "  common  people"  of  modem  as  well  as  of  ancient 
times  are  hence  accustomed  to  distinguish  with  marked  attention  those 
preachers  whom  they  hear  '^  gladly ;"  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  it 
is  siure  to  be  found  their  choice  falls  upon  such  as  have  been  designated 
^^ salvation  preachers;"  that  is,  such  as  aim  in  every  sermon  to  produce 
immediate  effects — the  salvation,  then  and  there,  of  precious  souls.  This 
is  a  distinction  that  the  least  intelligent  of  the  people  can  make  with  the 
greatest  iaciUty,  although  they  may  not  be  competent  to  understand 
the  reason  why  one  minister  should  in  this  work  be  more  successful  than 
another. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  very  inability  to  understand  why  so  marked  a  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  effects  attending  the  labours  of  different  ministers 
that  has  prompted  the  inquiry  among  the  people, — Is  it  necesicvry  that  a 
rovival  should  cease?  And  again, — Is  it  not  possible  to  render  a  revival 
permanent?  So  far  as  it  respects  the  proceedings  of  individual  minis- 
ters, these  questions  are  effectually  solved.  John  Smith  carried  a 
revival  with  him  into  every  circuit  that  was  favoured  with  his  ministry. 
Such  also  was  the  case  with  Bramwell  and  many  of  the  early  preachers. 
And  if  one  man  may  thus  render  permaneut  and  unceasing  the  success 
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which  gives  to  him  the  name  and  fame  of  a  revivaliBt,  why  maj  not 
many  ?    And  if  any,  why  not  a  whole  chm*ch? 

About  a  quartei*  of  a  century  ago,  by  a  train  of  remarkable  circum- 
stances, a  respectable  and  talented  clergyman  of  the  Establishment 
became  acquainted  with  vital  religion  as  it  is  preached  and  enjoyed  among 
the  Methodists.    Being  a  man  of  ardent  feeling,  and  having  never  before 
known  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  man  to  rejoice  in  the  well-grounded 
assurance  of  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God,  he  awoke  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  indescribable  happiness  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour  with  emotions  of 
astonishment  and  wonder.    The  new  world  of  feeling  and  knowledge 
that  was  thus  opened  to  his  apprehension  was  like  a  new  creation,  and 
his  introduction  into  it  like  the  starting  into  new  and  strange  but  ex- 
alted life  of  a  full  grown  man,  with  all  his  faculties  mature  and  perfect, 
fitted  at  once  to  receive  and  understand  the  impressions  of  transcendent 
bliss  that  from  the  whole  creation  converged  upon  his  soul.    Set  on  fire 
of  heavenly  love,  and  strong  in  faith,  he  came  forth  like  a  flaming 
meteor,  bursting  upon  the  societies  with  wonderful  effect*    Wherever  he 
preached  scores  and  hundreds  believed  and  were  saved.    The  gospel 
from  his  lips  seemed  invested  with  surprising  freshness — ^with  irresistible 
power.    A  brief  career  sufficed  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  and 
to  give  him  the  abiding  impression  that  it  only  needed  that  the  gospel 
should  be  preached  in  simplicity  and  faith  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
a  continuous  and  ever-growing  revival.    When  the  time  came  to  arrange 
bis  formal  adhesion  to  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  it  was  at  the  same  period 
proposed  that  an  extraordinary  evangelical  commission  should  be  given 
to  him,  and  that,  in  connection  with  one  or  two  other  ministers,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  travel  through  a  very  large  district  of  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  promote  the  revival  and  extension  of  religion  in  connection 
with  the  Methodist  societies  and  congregations.    This  last  proposition 
met  with  no  favour  from  the  Conference,  which  was  no  more  prepared  at 
that  time  than  it  has  been  since  to  countenance  ''  irreg^ar  "  movements 
in  the  church— even  to  effect  the  salvation  of  probably  many  hundreds  of 
precious  souls.    Circumstances  so  fell  out  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
to  whom  we  allude  did  not  eventually  join  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  it  has 
become  a  favourite  practice  with  some  to  point  to  the  subsequent  religious 
aberrations  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Aitken,  in  proof  of  the  far-seeing  wisdom 
of  the  Conference  in  rejecting  those  overtures,  the  acceptance  of  which 
would  have  made  him  ihe  revivalist  apostle  of  North  Britain,  and  placed 
a  dangerous  amount  of  power  and  influence  in  unworthy  hands.    While 
no  reply  can  be  given  to  assumptive  pleading  like  this,  it  may  be  observed 
it  is  fiur  from  clear  diat  a  generous  treatment  of  that  earnest  man  might 
not  have  saved  him  much  after  conflict,  and  years  of  mental  wandering, 
and  assisted  to  solve  the  question  whether  it  be  possible]  to  render  a 
revival  permanent. 

What  was  thus  declined  to  be  done  tlirough  Mr.  Aitken,  has  since 
been  effected  in  another  way.    A  stranger  was  commissioned  to  cross 
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the  wide  Atlantic,  with  a  message  to  the  British  churches ;  and  durlnp^ 
six  years,  in  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties,  he  succeeded  m  giving  to 
the  people  of  this  country  an  actual,  palpable  proof  that  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion may  be  as  lasting  as  the  ministry  by  which  it  is  promoted.  We 
allude  to  the  celebrated  American  preacher,  the  Rev.  James  Oaugfaey, 
whose  visit  to  England  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  that 
the  history  of  Methodism  contains.  It  was  said  that  the  Conference 
was  requested  to  permit  Mr.  Caughey  to  labour  freely  in  the  English 
circuits  as  long  as  he  remained  in  this  country,  in  order  to  spread  far  and 
wide  the  great  revival  he  was  the  honoured  instrument  in  conducting. 
Again  the  suggestion  was  disregarded ;  but  this  time  sin  was  added  to 
n^lect :  the  work  was  depreciated :  the  character  of  the  man  calumni- 
ated: his  motives  impugned:  his  plans  scorned:  and,  eventually,  he 
was  himself  driven  out  of  the  country  as  a  disturber  and  a  pest:  Yet 
he  remained  long  enough  to  prove  the  possibility  of  conducting  an  ever- 
growing and  increasing  revival  of  religion. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  presents  the 
imique  example  of  the  employment  of  a  young  minister  of  ardent  zeal 
and  devoted  piety  to  "do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  in  their  circuits 
upon  a  plan  exactly  corresponding  with  that  which  has  been  twice  sug- 
gested to  the  Conference  of  the  Old  Connexion.  The  Rev.  William 
Booth  has  now  been  thus  engaged  several  months,  and  we  believe  uni- 
formly with  the  most  beneficial  results.  His  mode  of  operation  appears 
to  be  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  applied  so  successfully  by  Mr. 
Caughey ;  and  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  differences  of  mental 
calibre,  age,  and  experience,  in  favour  of  the  American  veteran,  we  think 
the  success  of  the  New  Connexion  movement  will  bear  no  mean  compa- 
rison with  his. 

We  look  upon  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  New  Connexion 
Conference  as  a  most  important  experiment,  both  as  it  respects  the  agent 
and  the  work.  There  is  a  dependent  connection  between  the  two,  the 
consideration  of  which  leads  to  the  solemn  thought  that  the  smallest 
lapse  of  [spirituality,  or  encouragement  of  vain  glorying  or  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  former,  may  put  a  sudden  termination  to  the  latter. 
His  position  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  deh'cacy ;  and  nothing  but  the 
most  entire  personal  devotedness  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  Divine 
Master  can  preserve  him  and  confirm  his  work.  We  pt*ay  that  he  may 
be  sustained  and  kept  by  the  power  of  divine  grace. 

It  is  a  high  mercy  that  Mr.  Booth  is  called  to  minidter  among  a 
willing  people.  Without  referring  more  particularly  to  their  past  history, 
we  believe  there  was  never  felt  and  exemplified  in  that  body  a  greater 
measure  of  the  revival  spirit,  than  at  the  present  moment.  Ministers 
and  people,  and  office-bearers  of  all  descriptions,  are,  to  a  praiseworthy 
extent,  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind.  The  communications  that  have 
appeared  in  their  Connexional  organ,  from  all  classes,  are  cheering  and 
deeply  interesting,  and  meet  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  their  excel- 
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lent  and  talented  editor.  Thus  the  most  favourable  circumstances^  at 
the  present  moment,  subsist  for  the  encouragement  and  sustentation  of 
this  important  movement. '  Now  is  their  time  to  loark ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  receive  grace  to  eschew  and  avoid  all  eauses  of  distraction  and 
hindrance,  and  cherish  in  themselves  ^'  a  mind  to  work." 

The  fact  that,  in  the  various  places  Mr.  Booth  has  visited,  the  move- 
ment has  received  considerable  countenance  and  cooperation  from  membera 
of  other  Methodist  bodies,  is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  and  hope 
of  future  growing  harmony  and  good  feeling.  Every  lover  of  peace  and 
union,  and  every  one  who  desires  the  universal  triumph  of  the  gospel, 
ivill  rejoice  in  these  evident  signs  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  essential 
oneness  of  spirit.    May  they  increase  and  abound! 


COUNSELS  FOR  JUNIOR  LOCAL  PREACHERS. 

Beau  Br£threk, — In  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  right  as  well  as  a 
wrong  mode  of  doing  anything,  suffer  me  to  offer  a  few  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  have  enjoyed  fewer  opportunities  of  remark  on  the 
subjects  here  treated  of  than  myself. 

Those  who  occasionally  minister  in  the  word  and  doctrine  are,  by  Si. 
PauFs  account,  worthy  of  double  honour.  Now,  for  every  honour  there  is  a 
price  to  be  paid ;  and  that  includes  both  labour  and  self-denial,  which  they 
who  fjul  to  use  or  to  exercise  may  prove  the  value  of  in  the  want  of  that 
acceptability,  which  the  right  performance  of  duty  will  not  fail  to  bring.  In 
all  labour,  rightly  conducted,  there  is  profit,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the 
endeavour  to  explain  and  enforce  God*s  holy  word.  How  some  men  can 
appear  before  an  audience  without  due  thought  on  their  texts,  I  know  not. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  apathy  afilicting  the  church  had,  in  some  cases, 
fallen  on  our  class.  Learned  exposition  and  deep  philosophical  research 
are  mostly  beyond  our  reach ;  but  there  should  be  that  mastery  of  the  topic 
treated  of,  that  conviction  of  its  weight,  that  will  give  confidence  to  the 
speaker  and  force  to  what  he  says ;  else  his  words  will  fall  upon  the  ears  of 
the  congregation  with  coldness  and  without  effect.  It  is  fruitless  to  plead 
want  of  time ;  we  all  might  offer  the  same  plea.  You  have  no  business  in  a 
pulpit  if  you  are  not  willing,  when  necessary,  to  rob  the  night,  to  sanctify 
holidays,  meal-times,  and  those  fragments  of  time  which  every  one's  life 
furnishes,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  your  sacred  calling ;  and  if  you  do  so, 
your  profiting  and  progress  will  appear  unto  all,  nor  will  it  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Set  no  low.  standard  of  excellence  before  you ;  aim  at  being  the  very  first 
on  your  plan.  Others  may  have  the  start  of  you  in  education,  or  capacity ;  but 
you  may  outdo  them  by  resolute,  unswerving  diligence.  Hear  the  best 
preachers  you  can ; — ^but  be  not  the  victim  of  itching  ears.  As  a  rule,  go 
whenever  you  can  to  your  own  chapel,  where,  probably,  you  will  be  most 
comfortable ;  and  just  as  likely  to  be  blessed  as  elsewhere.  Notice  the  matter, 
style,  arrangement,  manner,  gestures,  and  language  of  the  best  examples ;  and 
you  will,  perhaps,  whilst  ashamed  of  your  own  poor  endeavours, — ^which  how- 
ever need  not  discourage  you,  nor  shake  your  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of 
truth,  and  the  power  of  its  great  Author  to  make  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,— come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
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best  preaching  is  plain,  clear,  and  homely ;  and  must  be  the  result  of  pains- 
taking, patient  thought,  observation,  and  prayer.  Mind  not  high  things,  lest 
it  be  said  of  you,  as  it  was  of  one :  **  He  took  a  great  text,  and  hanged  himself 
therewith ;"  but  treat  of  those  simple,  gospel  truths,  which  cannot  fail,  with 
diligence  and  prayer  on  your  part,  to  benefit  those  who  hear. 

Are  you  ever  at  a  loss  for  subjects  ?  Then,  it  may  be,  you  do  not  read  the 
Bible  with  needful  attention ;  for  it  is  full  of  them,  and  they  will  occur  to  your 
mind,  if  you  maintain  the  habit  of  meditating  on  Scripture  truths,  as  you  walk, 
as  you  lie  down,  and  as  you  rise  up — ^in  prayer,  in  reading,  and  in  hearing. 
These  you  may  jot  down  at  once  with  the  thoughts  that  immediately  grow  out 
of  them,  and  you  will  thus  obtain  essential  help  in  taking  them  up  afterwards. 
Men  in  every  department  of  public  speaking,  who  win  attention  and  do  good, 
are  thinkers.  To  others  they  may,  and  must  be,  beholden  for  facts,  for  statis- 
tics, or  for  principles ;  but  they  apply  and  interweave  these  with  their  own 
ideas  by  that  process  of  mental  digestion  called  thought,  by  the  practice  of 
which  on  all  subjects  you  will  rapidly  strengthen  your  own  powers  of  reflec- 
tion and  ratiocination.  By  patient  endeavour,  also,  you  will  acquire  the  power 
to  abstract  your  mind  from  whatever  may  be  done  or  said  around  you,  and  be 
able  almost  anywhere  to  think  on  what  you  will. 

The  works  of  great  men  will  to  a  certainty  help  you,  and  ore  valuable,  if 
not  indispensable ;  but  you  must  so  school  yourself  that,  with  the  acquaintance 
with  the  word  of  God  which  its  daily  reading  gives,  and  a  concordance,  you 
may  never  be  at  a  loss  on  any  Scripture  subject ;  for  your  general  reading, 
your  daily  observation  and  intercourse  with  men  and  things,  will,  if  you  be 
solicitous  to  turn  them  to  account,  furnish  illustrations,  hints,  and  reflections 
innumerable. 

The  most  exciting  public  speakers  are  those  who,  delivering  their  discourses 
with  animation,  show  that  they  fed  in  their  work ;  and  there  is  no  feeling 
without  thought.  "  When  he  thought  thereon  he  wept."  "  When  I  fhmtght  to 
know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me."  "  I  thought  on  my  ways,  and  turned  my 
feet  unto  thy  testimonies  ;**  and  it  was  reflection  on  his  state  that  embittered  the 
condition  of  the  prodigal  in  the  gospel.  If  so  minded,  you  may  lay  under 
tribute  all  kinds  of  knowledge  or  science,  facts  or  occurrences ;  but  that 
preaching  is  best^  we  are  persuaded,  which  proves  that  its  author's  mind  is 
imbued  with  the  sacred  word ;  and  if  he  is  to  "  preach  the  word,**  the  more  of 
well  quoted  Scripture  it  contdns  the  better. 

Aim  not  at  letting  off  big  words,  like  that  genius  who,  elevated  to  edify  the 
congregation  of  the  circuit  town,  tickled  the  fancy  of  his  careless  hearers  by 
introducing  them  to  Adam*s  progenitors,  Foster's  condemnation  long  ago  of 
the  free  use  in  the  pulpit  of  the  technicalities  of  religious  language,  might  be 
administered  in  our  day  to  not  a  few.  Recollect  that  there  are  in  every 
audience  plmn,  poor,  ill-educated  people,  to  whom  such  words — ^though  familiar 
to  you — ^as  dispensation,  redemption,  compunction,  and  the  like,  are  but  very 
imperfectly  known ;  and  though  it  take  a  "Master  in  Israel'*  to  preach  in  the 
perfection  of  simplicity,  you  will  best  consult  your  reputation  and  usefulness 
by  a  very  sparing  use  of  such  terms  as  need  to  be  explained  or  paraphrased  to 
make  them  generally  understood. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  being  stung  by  the  merry  remark  of  a  brother :  *•  I 

think  you  preach  in  the  high  style.    Good  old  Mrs. said  to  me  the 

other  day,  •  I'm  grown  rayther  hard  of  hearing,  but  I  like  to  hear  you  preach, 
for  I  can  tell  all  you  say.'  *' 

Having  made  a  sermon,  reflect  on  the  general  scope  af  the  subject,  fix  the 
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text  in  your  memory,  with  such  thoughts  on  the  topic  as  are  likely  to  be  raised 
in  the  Christian  mind.  The  ancients  preserved  their  wines  in  a  concentrated 
state,  and  to  render  them  fit  to  drink,  they  were  sometimes  diluted  with  twenty 
times  their  bulk  of  water.  So  of  many  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible :  to  bring 
out  their  full  scope  and  bearing,  they  require  to  be  carefully  mingled,  so  to 
speak,  with  thoughts.  Embody  these  in  a  series  of  reflections  for  an  appli- 
cation ;  and  take  pains  to  build  them  together  in  the  strongest,  clearest,  plainest 
words  you  are  master  of;  for  no  labour  is  too  great  to  do  that  well  which  is  to 
have  an  effect,  for  good  or  for  ill,  on  our  everlasting  welfare. 

You  need  no  one  stereotyped  mode  of  sermonising :  no  single  manner  has 
yet  been  found  out  applicable  to  all  texts ;  but  you  should  generally  have  a 
short  introduction,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  take  your  own  attention,  and 
lead  insensibly  into  the  main  subject,  which  you  will  then  explain,  or  discourse 
upon  more  or  less,  as  occasion  may  require :  and  if  unable  to  compress  the 
subject  into  three  heads  and  a  conclusion,  forget  not  to  enforce  it  by  a  suitable 
improvement,  or  application. 

A  vital  error  with  many  preachers — ^perhaps  a  more  extensive  one  than  any 
other — is,  to  seek  to  atone  for  want  of  quality  with  quantity.  You,  however, 
have  no  business  to  prolong  the  services  you  conduct  beyond  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  or  at  most  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  whole.  If  of  that  mark  und 
talent  that  would  warrant  the  infliction  of  such  an  inconvenience — ^for  such  it 
must  be — to  servants,  who  are  under  others'  rule,  to  the  mother,  who,  it 
may  be,  has  left  a  little  one  at  home  in  the  care  of  a  juvenile  nurse,  to  those 
who  have  left  for  awhile  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  to  those  who  have  come  from 
a  distance,  to  the  aged,  and  those  who  hear  imperfectly,— you  are  of  those  at 
whose  feet  the  writer  would  gladly  sit  and  learn ;  not  of  those  to  whom,  even 
thus,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  he  would  dictate. 

Never  let  any  idea  of  saving  time,  either  in  an  afternoon,  or  if  called  to 
conduct  a  week-night  service,  tempt  you,  as  has  been  the  case  with  some,  to 
omit  that  important  part  of  the  service — ^the  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible. 
For  this  part  of  your  duty  you  may  be  conscious  of  only  imperfect  ability. 
You  are  then  to  prepare  for  it :  bring  to  the  duty  a  recollection  that  it  is  God*s 
word,  which  they  who  have  little  time,  and  not  always  the  inclination  to  use  it 
aright,  are  to  hear  from  your  lips ;  and  as  you  would  wish  that  it  should  prove 
"the  savour  of  life  unto  life,"  see  that  it  be  read  with  devout  reverence  and 
earnestness,  in  your  best  style.  Others  qualify  themselves  for  their  professions 
in  those  respects  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  why  should  not  you  ?  Thus, 
clerks  acquire  the  languages,  to  fit  them  better  for  their  posts ;  tradesmen  ac- 
quire the  art  of  address,  to  gain  custom ;  and  should  you  do  this  to  which  we  refer, 
it  were  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  though  highly  commendable,  if  you  were 
to  add  to  this  acquirement  the  facility  to  comment  on  the  lessons ;  an  admirable 
acquisition,  little  practised,  but  highly  acceptabler-one  that  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  acknowledged  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  when  done,  and  longed  for 
when  omitted. 

Sufier  the  word  of  exhortation  as  to  your  bearing  in  the  pulpit.  In 
preaching  you  are  engaged  in  a  solemn  duty,  but  are  not  to  deliver  the  truth  in 
sourness ;  nor,  though  called  at  fitting  times  to  deal  the  heaviest  rebukes  on 
oflenders,  to  attempt  to  hector  your  hearers  into  the  acceptance  of  gospel  terms. 
But,  remembering  that "  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise,"  it  is  your  duty  gene- 
rally to  adopt  a  pleasant  style  of  address. 

Be  very  careful,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  nothing  about  you  may  distract 
attention  from  your  message*    You  are  not  to  preach  yourself,  "but  Christ 
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Jeflus  the  Lord."  How  unfit  for  such  a  place,  then,  are  any  trinkets,  chains,  or 
jewell^T^  of  any  description;  how  beneath  and  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel.  Even  though  you  bear  such  as  trophies  of  your  good  cha< 
racter,  mementoes  won  by  honourable  servitude,  tokens  of  friendship,  and  the 
like,  they  are  better  not  exhibited  there.  Among  your  equals,  if  better 
thought  of  for  wearing  such  toys,  your  worth  is  surely  very  small  in  quantity, 
or  their  judgment  little  worth.  If  called  to  minister  to  those  who  hold  a  lower 
station  in  society  than  yourself,  it  were  very  bad  manners  to  show  anything  that 
could  mark  it  in  their  i»*esence  in  the  house  of  God,  where  the  only  distinc- 
tions known  are  grounded  in  excellence  of  character. 

Whilst  aiming  at  that  attire  which  is  not  unbecoming  in  the  pulpit,  be  tnxure 
solicitous  of  the  character  of  the  sermon  than  of  the  punctilios  of  die  dress  in 
which  it  is  to  be  delivered,  lest  the  people  say,  "  Well,  we  have  had  a  clergy- 
man in  appearance,  at  any  rate.'*  We  would  equally  guard  you  against  figurmg 
in  a  white  hat,  or  what  one  called  a  *'  posy  waistcoat,'*  oddities  which  have  been 
carried  into  the  pulpit ;  or  such  a  style  as  that  we  onoe  saw  a  good  man  in  when 
on  a  preaching  excursion,  viz. : — ^a  brown  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  a  oolourcd 
neckerchief,  light-coloured  breeches,  and  top-boots. 

De^n  it  not  beneath  you  to  attend  to  the  niceties  of  good  manners.  Being 
the  minister  for  the  day,  see  that  you  maintain  out  of,  as  well  as  in,  the  pulpit, 
the  propriety  of  the  character.  I  have  seen  a  man«  after  stirring  his  tea,  lay 
the  spoon  on  the  table,  as  vulgar  folks  do.  To  your  host  it  is  needless  offici- 
ously to  offer  the  provision  of  his  own  table,  unless  requested ;  but  you  will  be 
careful  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  any  others  present  at  meals,  &c., — a  service 
that  perhaps  will  be  never  otherwise  than  pleasantly  received,  as  will  any  other 
attentions  a  well-bred  man  should  show  to  the  company  in  which  he  chanees 
to  be. 

Take  care  that  your  conversation,  and  that  of  others  in  your  presence,  docs 
not  slide  into  topics  foreign  to  the  day,  or  unsuitable  to  your  sacred  function. 
Forget  not  to  notice  children,  and  even  the  servants,  who  by  a  kind  look  or 
word  may  be  led  to  remember,  or  more  attentively  listen  to  your  message  then, 
or  at  another  time.  After  preaching  twice,  and  possibly  leading  a  ckss,  it  may 
not  always  be  requisite  in  the  houses  of  those  who  do  not  neglect  family  pr»yer, 
to  assemble,  probably  the  same  persons,  to  that  duty  before  leaving ;  but  yet  it 
will  be  often  fitting,  especially  as  it  offers  so  good  an  opportunity  of  doing,  what 
alone  may  be  in  our  power  to  do  to  those  who  kindly  receive  and  provide  for  us 
for  Christ's  sake;  that  is,  to  acknowledge  their  kindness,  to  invoke  the  bleaang 
due  to  such  from  Him  who  forgets  not  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the  name  of 
his  Son. 

It  is  right  to  take  an  interest  in  those  evangelical  schemes  that  engage  the 
sympathies  of  your  entertainers ;  to  notice,  for  instance,  if  not  to  add  ^to,  the 
store  in  the  children's  missionary-box,  for  you  may  rest  assured,  that  if  you 
deem  these  beneath  your  notice,  it  is  otherwise  with  them.  Your  behaviour, 
your  conversation,  the  tone  and  bearing  of  your  sentiments  will  be  remem- 
bered, r^norked  on,  or  quoted,  when  you  are  gone,  or  have  forgotten  tkem. 
Be  very  careful  then  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of  such,  and  indeed  upon  those  of 
all,  an  impression  favourable  to  your  character,  your  piety,  and  to  the  gospel, 
that  you  may  be  welcome  again.  If  you  have  a  stated  home  at  any  place,  "  go 
not  from  house  to  house,"  except  widi  your  host,  and  to  visit  the  side  in  his 
absence,  or  as  your  friend  may,  for  his  convenience,  or  at  the  request  ef 
another,  dispense  with  your  company  for  the  day»  You  go  to  preaeh  the 
gospel :  see  that  you  entangle  not  yourself,  nor  mar  the  performance  of  jour 
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daty,  by  indulging  in  meaner  projects.  So,  if  beset  by  several  kind  friends 
where  you  hare  no  regular  place  of  entertainment,  select  no  place  for  yourself, 
but  express  a  willingness  to  go  anywhere,  so  that  the  members  make  it  agree- 
able to  themselyes.  You  will— it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  doing  violence  to 
your  own  feelings— thus  avoid  that  partiality  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
what  you  have  to  say  from  the  pulpit. 

Be  mindful  of  the  danger  of  obtruding  your  companions  on  our  fitiends. 
You  are  welcome,  perhaps  personally, — so  much  the  better,  but  chiefly  as  the 
bearer  of  the  gospel;  whether  any  eompanion  you  may  take  wfll  also  be  well 
received,  is  a  question  the  issue  of  which  you  had  better  not  try.  And  being 
welcome,  freely  eat  what  is  set  before  you,  and  see  if  it  be  not  an  appropriate 
way  of  showing  your  sense  of  the  hospitality  offered  you  by  frankly  accepting 
the  same. 

As  you  go  to  an  ^pointment,  think  of  the  state  of  those  who  may  hear  you, 
and  see  that  you  overlook  not  in  your  prayers  any  class,  least  of  all  the  poor, 
the  widow,  the  orphan,— those  detained  from  worship  by  sickness,  or  family 
matters,  or  the  suffering  in  general.  You  may  profitably  include  in 
your  supplications  the  neighbourhood,  the  country,  the  government,  the 
missions,  the  dark  and  dying  victims  of  error  and  superstition,  and  an3rthing  the 
times  should  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a  Christian  feeling  man ;  as,  at  tiie 
present  time,  the  army,  the  wounded,  and  our  foes. 

I  may  remind  you  of  the  need  to  give  out  those  hymns  clearly,  plainly,  and 
intelligibly  which  you  have  chosen  as  appropriate.  I  know  a  man  with  a  voice 
of  fine  power  and  compass,  who  constantiy  mars  the  effect  of  his  recitation  of 
the  sublime  poetry  of  Charles  Wesley,  by  the  adoption  of  a  transcendency 
ridiculous  and  affected  style  of  delivery,  scfth  as  that  in  which  a  mother  would 
address  a  sick  child  when  administering  nauseous  medicine.  Any  such  straining 
af\;er  effect  carefully  avoid ;  and  with  a  consciousness  of  the  value  and  beauty 
of  our  hymns,  and  a  solemn  and  earnest  endeavour  to  make  those  who  may  not 
have  books  discern  with  you  the  force  of  the  sentiments,  you  will  not  greatly 
err  by  reading  them,  with  the  poetic  accent,  as  you  would  any  other  important 
document  whose  meaning  you  desired  to  make  known. 

It  is  often  advisable,  if  opportunity  offer,  after  evening  preaching,  to 
announce  a  prayer  meeting  to  follow,  and,  if  not  convenient  for  you  to  stay  to 
its  conclusion,  it  will  be  right  to  remain  until  the  people  fully  enter 
into  its  spirit;  and  in  going  out,  whether  during  singing  or  prayer,  avoid 
everything  likely  to  distract  or  disturb  the  congregation.. 

At  the  close  of  a  morning  or  afternoon  service,  remember  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God  on  any  after  service  there,  or  elsewhere,  whether  to  be  con- 
ducted by  yourself  or  another ;  and  pray  for  a  spirit  befitting  the  Lord's  day 
during  the  intermediate  hours.  In  the  concluding  prayer  of  any  service,  it  is 
well  to  supplicate  Him  who  for  his  own  glory  hath  put  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  to  supply  that  which  may  Jliave  been  deficient  in  the  service,  or  may  be 
needful  for  edification ;  and  in  the  closing  prayer  at  evening  worship  ask  that  the 
same  grace  may  follow  any  spiritual  advantages  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  any 
of  the  congregation  through  the  day. 

It  is  part  of  the  Church's  duty  to  look  after  her  sick  members ;  and  you 
will  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  pleasant  duty,  for  such  it  is,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  right,  if  you  give  that  solace  and  encouragement 
one  Christian  may  expect  from  another,  by  visiting  and  praying  with  any  such ; 
and  indeed  by  going  to  see  any  who  may  desire  sympathy  and  help  of  that 
kind. 
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If  possible,  so  arrange  your  work  as  not  to  have  to  stay  at  home  during  a 
forenoon,  under  colour  of  getting  ready  for  an  afternoon  service ;  forecasting 
as  to  your  duty,  that  whilst  seeking  by  public  exposition  to  water  others,  you 
yourself  may  possess  similar  opportunities  for  your  own  private  edification. 
You  will  be  all  the  better  for  attention  to  the  public  ordinances  of  God*s 
house ;  for  you,  as  others,  need  those  blessings,  the  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  divine  worship. 

Nor  will  you,  I  trust,  take  it  amiss  to  be  reminded  of  the  force  6f  character 
to  be  acquired  only  by  strict  attention  to  your  class.  Suffer  no  occupations, 
however  right  and  necessary,  to  clash  with  this  particular  duty;  for  attention 
to  it  is  of  untold  value. 

It  is,  moreover,  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  preserve  your  general 
character  unsullied.  Not  to  dwell  on  other  considerations,  as  that  it  is  an  im- 
plied pre-requisite  that  we  "  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;" 
that  the  world  looks  on  us  with  no  indifferent  or  favourable  eye,  and  so  forth ; 
they  who  know  how  much  our  peace,  comfort,  and  freedom  in  the  work,  and 
the  influence  of  our  message  upon  others,  depend  on  the  possession  of  the  most 
spotless  fame,  will  bear  with  me  in  urging  the  very  strictest  integrity,  the  most 
transparent,  straight-forward,  fervent  piety,  without  which  our  most  laboured 
efforts  will  come  to  nothing,  or  will  but  have  the  effect  of  exposing  to  contempt 
our  own  weakness. 

Neither  will  you,  I  am  persuaded,  deem  it  beneath  you  to  cultivate  towards 
your  fellow  labourers  in  this  work — ^how  diverse  soever  they  be  in  worldly 
possessions — a  brotherly  kindness,  of  a  truly  affectionate  character.  Students 
of  divinity  are  proverbial  for  their  disputes, — ^I  mean  the  sharpness  with  which 
they  urge  opinions  on  trivial  and  possibly  speculative  topics ;  and  we  read  of 
the  sharp  contention  of  two  of  old.  While  valiant  for  the  truth,  we  are 
bound,  in  Christian  charity,  to  exhibit  that  **  wisdom  from  above,**  which* 
while  "first  pure,*'  is  '*then  peaceable."  If  bound  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
those  with  whom  we  converse,  we  are  equally  bound  to  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness. 

Be  ready  to  help  those  ministers  or  brethren  who  need  your  assistance ; 
and  if  you  are,  as  you  ought  to  be,  also  ready  to  depend  upon  yourself  in  the 
performance  of  your  own  duty,  you  will  not  fail  to  find,  in  indisposition  and 
necessity,  those  who  will  repay  you  in  kind.  Be  ready,  with  punctuality  and 
alacrity,  to  meet  with  your  brethren  in  their  custonuiry  gatherings ;  and,  in 
short,  be  careful  so  to  demean  yourself  that  you  may  win  and  preserve  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all^  and  increase  in  wisdom  and  spiritual  stature,  and 
in  favour  with  God. 

So  do,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you.  J*  A. 


Ileintiirs. 


THE  CHERUBIM. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  Nov.,  1855.  Ariiele :  On  the  Cheru- 
bim, Seraphim,  and  Teraphim.  London  :  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Book-Room. 

{Condudtd  from  page  14.) 

HowBVBB  appropriate  the  name  Seraphim  may  be  for  the  glorious  creatures 
to  whom  it  is  applied  by  Isaiah,  not  less  happy  and  well  chosen  is  the  appellative 
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bestowed  upon  them  by  Moses,  David,  and  Ezekiel—" Cherubim.*'    "The 
word  cherubim,'^  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  is  not  a  single  term,  but  compounded  of  the 
Hebrew  prefix  d,  which  means  like,  and  the  word  ni,  which  means  a  great 
one,*  a  chief,  prince,  or  any  one  having  pre-eminence,  principality,  or  chief- 
dom.    The  word,  therefore,  with  its  prefix  and  plural  termination,  means, 
literally,  like  the  great  ones:'    This  is  substantially  the  view  taken  by  Park- 
hurst,  and  without  doubt  possesses  great  probability.     Other  critics,  however, 
give  to  the  word  a  different  origin  and  meaning.    Hieronymus,  cited  by  Leigh, 
in  the  "  Critica  Sacra,*'  supposes  mtD  (cherub)  to  ha^e  the  same  origin  as 
Rabbi,  which  signifies  both  doctor  and  master,  and  that  it  is  applied  to  these 
wonderful  beings  because  of  the  vastness  and  variety  of  their  knowledge.    The 
Targumists  say  they  were  called  cherubim  from  the  word  Cherebiah  (Chaldee), 
hke  a  hoy^  because  they  commonly  appeared  in  such  shape ;  and  again,  that 
they  are  so  called  from  the  word  Recabhy  to  ride,  "  because  the  Lord  did  ride 
betwixt  them."    Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  chief  ideas  connected  with  the  term 
are  greatness,  power,  knowledge,  youth,  and,  by  consequence,  beauty.    The 
last  idea,  youth  and  beauty,  is  inseparable  from  the  noUn  singular  (cherub)  in 
the  popular  mind.     But,  notwithstanding  that  the  exact  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  are  and  must  remain  the  subject*  of  controversy,  it  is  not 
beyond  our  province  to  observe  in  passing  that  each  of  these  terms  is  peculiarly 
flfppropriate  and  descriptive  as  applied  to  the  creatures  described  by  Ezekiel, 
whose  account  is  the  fullest  and  most  minute  on  record.     Great  in  dignity  and 
magnificent  appearance;  powerful  in  action;  heaviiftd  in  their  persons  and 
countenances,  and  having  the  stamp  of  ever-during  yatdh  in  the  ruddy  resplen- 
dency by  which  their  wonderful  forms  are  characterised,  they  are  worthy  of  a 
name  that  either  primitively  or  by  acquisition  conveys  these  various  ideas. 
But  the  ideas  most  dearly  embodied  in  the  name  are  those  of  greatness  and 
power.    How  applicable  these  are  is  apparent  from  the  sacred  description, 
which  gives  to  them  a  swiftness  inconceivably  great ;  a  presence  exceedingly 
awful  and  majestic    The  high  and  dreadful  wheels  were  implicitly  under  their 
control,  and  the  vast  mass  was  moved  by  the  one  spirit  with  a  velocity  only 
comparable  to  that  of  "  a  flash  of  lightning."    The   noise  of  their  wings  also 
was  "like  the  noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Ahnighty— as  the  noise 
of  an  host.**    The  very  characteristics  which  warrant  the  name  of  seraphim 
ore  suggestive  of  power ;  and  we  thus  find  no  contradiction  involved  by  the 
use  of  two  names  for  the  same  celestial  beings.     Their  position  and  flaming 
appearance,  enveloped  in  "smoke  from  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  gain  for  them 
from  Isaiah  the  designation  of  "  The  Burning  Ones :"   their  wonderful  and 
majestic  appearance,  and  powerful  action,  appropriately  suggest  the  ideas  of 
strength  and  greatness,  and  the  name  most  generally  applied  to  them  is  there- 
fore well  rendered,  "Thb  Gbbat  Ones,**  or  "The  Powbbptjl  Onbs;**  while 
the  appearance  of  youth  and  beauty  given  to  them  by  the  ruddy  hue  of  their 
persons,  and  the  glory  of  their  countenances,  entitles  them  to  the  designation 
of  "  Thb  Beautiful  amd  Yodng  Ones,'*— ever  young  and  ever  beautiful  and 
glorious. 

But  they  are  viewed  under  a  totally  difierent  aspect  by  the  beloved  disciple. 
Passing  by  their  flaming  appearances,  and  the  evidences  they  give  of  amazing 

•  Tlie  bibUcal  student  wUl  not  faU  to  perceive  that  the  word  m  (Rab)  is  identical 
with  the  fiwt  syllable  of  the  name  or  title  given  to  the  blasphemous  representative  of  the 
-reat  king  Sennacherib-Rab-shakeh.  It  is  most  probably  a  prefix  implying  officia 
honour  and  dignity. 
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power  and  Yigoar,  he  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  fact  that  within  and  round 
about  the  throne  there  are  living  creatures,  and  by  a  term  (rkvaapa  2^c5a)  whicb 
includes  the  idea  of  life,  he  speaks  of  them  throughout  the  whole  visions ;  they 
are  'Hhe  four  living  ones,"**  and  described  as  being  '* within"  as  well  as 
'*  arbund  "  the  throne ;  he  thus  connects  with  the  throne  itself  the  principle  of 
life^  as  Ezekiel  before  him  had  discovered  that  <*  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatnre 
was  in  the  wheels."  The  apocalyptic  designation  is  as  beautifully  applicable  as 
the  other  two,  and  seems  intended  to  indicate  that  the  attendant  supporters  of 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  the  Author  and  Giver  of  life,  are  themselves 
examples  of  the  highest  and  most  wonderful  principle  of  organisation — that  in 
which  life,  active,  intelligent,  glorious  life — ^is  manifested  and  exemplified. 
Thus,  with  peculiar  propriety,  the  ,vocal  habitants  of  the  heavenly  throne, 
the  burning,  flaming,  beautiful,  mighty  cherubim,  dwellmg  in  the  iinmediate 
presence  of  the  glory  of  the  Most  High,  are  characteristically  described  as 
"The  LnriifG  Ones." 

Another  point  of  dissimilarity  in  the  three  accounts  ia  found  in  the  number 
of  the  wings  ascribed  to  the  cherubim.    Isaiah  and  John  give  them  six  each ; 
Ezekiel  describes  only  fom-.    With  this  exception,  all  the  accounts  are  very 
similar.    John  simply  says,  "  Each  one  had  six  wings  about  him ;"  Isdah,  that 
"Each  one  had  six  wings:  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.**    Ezekiel,  that  "  every  one  had 
four  wings — their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another,  and  were  divided  above 
(margin) ;  two  wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to  another,  and  two  covered 
their  bodies ;  when  they  stood  they  let  down  their  wings.*'    Ezekiel's  account 
seems  thus  to  be  defective.    But  he  supplies  that  most  wonderful  characteristic 
the  wheels,  which,  on  the  very  probable  supposition,  countenanced  by  the  text, 
that  the  bodies  of  the  cherubim  surmounted  the  upper  rim  of  the  wheels, 
leaving  their  feet  below  the  outer  circumference,  veiled  from  sight,  at  least 
ordinarily,  may  present  a  not  impossible  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  especially 
when  we  recollect  that  Isaiah*s  partial  and  transient  glimpse  was  attended  by  a 
cloud  of  smoke  which  "  filled  the  temple,"  so  that  he  could  only  speak  of  the 
train,  or  skirts  of  the  throne,  that  was  "  high  and  lifted  up,"  and  thus  saw  not 
the  "  high  and  dreadfyl  **  wheels.    Yet  what  be  did  see  would  partake  of  the 
same  peculiarity  as  the  wings — ^being  full  of  eyes,  like  them,  and  concealing  a 
portion  of  the  persons  of  the  heavenly  creatures — ^and  thus  he  mig^t  wdl 
regard  the  segment  of  a  circle  which  hid  iJieir  feet  as  a  third  pair  of  wings.   In  the 
Apocalypse,  as  before  observed,  the  throne  is  stationary,  and  the  living  creatures 
are  not  described  as  moving  at  any  time  firom  the  position  assigned  to  them  Ground 
about  and  within  the  throne  ;**  and  though  it  may  appear  somewhat  gratuitous  to 
ofler  the  same  supposition  in  John's  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tfaun- 
deringrs  and  lightnings  and  lamps  of  fire  mentioned  by  liim,'are  probably  accom- 
panied by  the  same  appearances  of  cloud  and  smoke  which  characterise  the 
visions  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  for  we  find  afterwards  that  it  increases  in  volume 
and  density  so  much  as  to  fill  the  temple  (as  in  Isaiah),  and  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  living  being  until  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked 
18  accomplished.    The  great  and  marked  difference  between  Ezekiel  and  John 

*  It  is  requisite  to  remark  that  the  word  **  beasts "  used  in  the  authorised  version,  is 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  instances  of  faulty  translation  that  the  whole  English  bible 
contains.  It  is  not  a  correct  rendering  of  the  Greek  (C^a) ;  the  primary  idea  given  is  KJ^^ 
not  any  particular  type  or  form  of  life ;  and  the  phrase  is  most  properly  and  correctly 
tnmsUted  "  living  ones." 
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IS,  that  tbe  latter  always  saw  the  throne  atationary,  while  the  former  frequently 
saw  it  in  rapid  and  powerAil  motion,  and  was  thus  able  to  perceive  the  peculiar 
evohitions  which  distinguished  the  wheels  from  the  "  great  rushing  **  wings. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  as  probable  that  the  third  pair  of  wings 
are  identical  with  the  wheels  of  Ezeklel.* 

A  third  and  still  more  inexplicable  difference  occurs  in  the  description  of 
their  faces.  Isaiah  makes  no  allusion  to  them,  so  that  the  discrepancy  lies 
entirely  between  Ezekiel  and  John.  Both  prophets  agree  in  mentioning  four 
living  creatures,  and  connect  with  them  the  likenesses  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  a  man, 
and  an  eagle.  But  the  former  says  that  each  one  had  four  faces,  apiece,  those 
of  the  lion,  ox,  man,  and  eagle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  describe  their  forms 
rather  than  their  faces,  omitting  all  reference  to  them,  excepting  that  in  the 
instance  of  the  third  living  creature  he  states  that  it  **had  a  face  as  a  man.** 
The  indefinite  article  used  in  this  case  does  not  render  it  certain  that  each 
living  creature  had  one  face  only  :  it  seems  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  sacred 
text  to  understand  that  John  describes  their  general  fomu^ — ^that  in  their  whole 
appearances  they  were  respectively  like  a  lion,  a  calf,  a  man,  and  a  flying  eagle ; 
while  Ezekiel  more  particularly  describes  the  faces,  and  that  each  cherub, 
whatever  his  general  /(tttti,  possessed  four — ^those  already  enumerated.  But 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  determine  the  general  Ibrm  of  the  bodies  of  the 
living  creatures,  Ezekiel  furnishes  one  or  two  indications  which  congrue  with 
the  description  of  John.  For  instance, — ^he  says  of  the  feet  of  the  cherubim 
that  they  were  "  straight  feet ;  and  the  sole  of  tiieir  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a 
calTs  foot,  and  they  sparkled  like  burnished  brass.  And,"  he  adds,  "  they  had 
the  hands  of  a  man  under  their  wings."  The  description  given  by  John  does 
not  present  anything  which  absolutely  contradicts  the  account  of  Ezekiel,  or 
renders  improbable  the  conclusions,  (1,)  that  each  of  the  four  living  creatures 
possessed  in  some  unexplained  way,  whether  alike  and  continually,  or  variously 
and  occasionally,  does  not  clearly  appear,  the  four  faces  ascribed  to  them ;  (3,) 
that  there  are  bodily  forms  among  them  different  to  the  human ;  *(3,)  that  all 
have  human  hands ;  and  probably,  (4,)  that  all  have  feet  the  soles  of  which  are 
•*  like  the  sole  of  a  calf's  foot." 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  three  accounts 
may  be  made  to  harmonise  in  the  way  pointed  out,  it  still  remains  problemati'* 
cal  what  were  the  real  forms  of  the  four  eherubim.t  Each  appears  to  possess 
a  distinct  individual  and  personal  likeness  of  its  own,  in  the  general  features 
of  which  it  is  unique  among  the  four ;  but  many  characteristics  they  possess 
in  common.    Sufficient  is  revealed  to  make  manifest  their  glorious  state  and 

•  The  foUowing  lines  occur  in  Tasso'»  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  canto  x.  stanza  17, 
Wren's  translation :— 

"  With  Trrinkling  forehead  and  arched  brow,  the  knight 
On  cloud  and  car  gazed  stupidly  intent, — 
Its  wheels  seemed  wingSy  and  its  career  a  flight, 
So  swift  and  soundless  on  its  way  it  went." 

Whether  the  reader  wUl  accept  our  proposed  solution  of  the  difficulty  or  not,  he  will  see 
that  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  confounding  tcheels  with  icings  is  not  new,  though  it 
occurred  to  us  before  wo  read  Tasso. 

f  Joeephus  says  the  cherubim  represented  angels,  but  of  what  shape  they  were,  no  man 
can  coi^'ectvre  or  affirm  (zn^Mtn$r.»Antiq.  lib.  viiL,  c.  3.  And  again,  "  They  are  flying 
creaturSs,  but  their  form  is  not  like  to  that  of  any  of  the  creatures  which  men  have  seen, 
though  Moses  said  hefuidseen  such  bHnt/s  near  tJie  throne  ofGodr — Antiq.  lib.  ii!.,  c.  7. 
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appearance,  not  to  afford  a  complete  description  of  their  forms,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  all  those  points  in  which  they  differ,  as  well  as  those  in  which  thej 
agree.  Still,  whatever  differences  may  exist  among  them,  in  general  form  or 
in  particular  details,  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  observable  throughout 
all  their  actions.  They  seem  to  have  but  one  will,  as  if  actuated  by  one  spirit. 
In  fact,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  them  as  one  living  creature  (i.  20,  21),  and  as  one 
cherub  (ix.  3 ;  x.  4), — ^by  which  form  of  speech  he  evidently  intends  to  specify 
the  whole  four  cherubim  with  their  wheels,  animated  and  pervaded  throughout 
by  one  sentient  and  intelligent  spirit. 

The  subject  has  been  treated,  as  if  the  cherubim  were  real  existences,  not 
mere  pictorial  embellishments  of  the  prophetical  pages.  This,  as  before 
observed,  is  contrary  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  essay  under  notice. 
We  offer  no  apology  for  having  treated  the  representations  and  statements  of 
Scripture  as  realities,  and  think  that  none  will  be  expected  by  devout  students 
and  reverent  believers  in  the  Bible.  But  it  is  right  we  should  present  a  few 
considerations  in  defence  of  the  course  we  have  adopted. 

Every  statement  of  Holy  Writ  ought  to  receive  the  most  serious  and 
respectful  belief.      The  various  celestial  personages  introduced  into  such 
visions  as  those  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John,  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  our 
deepest  attention  and  meditation.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  heavenly 
world   contains  living  beings  identical  with  those  described  by  the  three 
prophets ;  that  their  connection,  both  implied  and  asserted,  with  the  throne 
and  the  unceasing  worship  of  Grod,  is  real,  not  imaginary ;   and  that  if  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  possesses  a  dwelling  plac^  where  it  is  made  manifest  to  the 
apprehension  and  perception  of  angelic  and  redeemed  beings,  it  is  that  which 
the  prophets  have  described.    Otherwise,  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  some 
of  its  most  exalted  passages,  is  not  to  be  understood.    If  the  ''  glory  of  the 
Lord  "  is  not  capable  of  being  placed,  localised, — ^if  it  can  have  no  appearance, 
and  assume  no  form, — ^if  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  naked  abstraction,  incom- 
prehensible, and  inapprehensible,  without  adjuncts  of  form,  mode,  and  position, 
without  recognisable  state  and  retinue,— then  many  of  the  promises  which 
haue  respect  to  the  fruition  of  the  heavenly  bliss,  are  meaningless  and  absurd ; 
we  shall  never  *'  see  his  face,**  nor  will  **  the  tabernacle  of  God "  be  <*  with 
men ;"  neither  is  there  any  "  throne  of  (jk>d/*  before  which  the  saints  ^*  serve 
him  day  and  night.**     But  if  these  promises  are  intended  to  convey  the 
meanbg  which  the  words  imply,  circumstances  and  means  must  exist  in  the 
heavenly  state  by  which  such  manifestations  of  the  Divine  existence,  power, 
and  glory,  may  be  made ;  and  the  various  glimpses  of  the  "  heavenly  things  ^ 
vouchsafed  to  the  inspired    prophets  we  are  bound  to  receive  as  more  in 
accordance  with  the  reality  than  any  deductions    of  the  human    nUnd  from 
purely  psychological  theories  and  abstractions.      The  phrases,  "  He  sitteth 
between  the  cherubim"  (Psalm  xcix.  1);    '*Thou  that  dwellest  between  the 
cherubim  shine  forth,''  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1),  and  many  others,  give  to  the  Divine 
Being  a  localisation,  so  to  speak,  without  necessarily  including  the  idea  of 
circumscribed  fixity;   while  the  statement,    '*The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens,"  leaves  it  unquestionable  that  there  is  as  surely  a 
visible,  actual,  palpable  manifestation  connected  with  the  place  of  his  glory, 
as  witli  the  heavens  themselves,   **the  work  of  .his  fingers,**  or  the  earth 
itself,  **  whose  foundations  he  hath  laid,"  and  whose  mountains  he  "  brought 
forth."     The  expression,   **He  rode  upon  a  cherub,   and  did  ily**   (Psalm 
xviii.  10),  superadds  to  the  other  Scripture  descriptions  the  idea  of  motion, 
definite    enough   to    be    understood,    especially   in   connection    with  the 
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graphic  portraitares  by  Ezekiel  of  the  glorious  things  he  saw  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Chebar.  The  passage  last  quoted  forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  most 
sublime  descriptions  of  the  terrible  power  and  magnificence  of  God  that  the 
scriptures  contain,  every  word  of  which,  written  several  hundred  years  before 
the  age  of  Ezekiel,  corroborates  and  confirms  the  truth  of  the  wonderful  pic- 
ture sketched  by  his  hand. 

If  further  evidence  be  necessary  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  these 
exalted  beings,  as  connected  with  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  manifestation  of 
his  glory  to  man,  we  may  cite  the  directions  given  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  furniture.  It  was 
distinctly  commanded  him,  "  Look  that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern, 
which  was  shown  thee  in  the  mount.**  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  the  patlern 
showed  to  Moses  was  a  mere  plan  or  detail  of  the  things  intended  to  be  made, 
prepared  for  that  purpose  only,  after  the  manner  of  modern  architects,  who, 
having  certain  dimensions  and  uses  in  view,  proceed  to  originate  the  architec- 
tural details  on  acknowledged  principles  of  convenience  and  adornment.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  things  made  by  Moses  were  copies  of  things  really 
existing  in  the  heavens  for  purposes  analogous  to  those  which  the  earthly  re- 
presentations were  intended  to  serve.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  unquali- 
fied assertion  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  services  and 
furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  as  prepared  and  arranged  by  Moses,  were  only  "the 
example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  of  €rod 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle :  for.  See,  saith  he,  that  thou  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the  mount "  (Heb.  viii.  5). 
Then  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant  and 
that  of  the  new,  he  states,  (ix.  22,)  ^  Almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged 
with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with 
these  [sacrifices] ;  but  the  heavetdg  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these.*'  This  remarkable  passage  is  conclusive  as  to  the  actual  existence  of 
**  things  in  the  heavens'*  that  are  the  originals  of  those  things  made  by  Mosee  at 
the  command  of  God. 

The  apostle  enumerates  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  various  articles 
which  constituted  both  the  permanent  and  temporary  or  memorial  furniture  of 
the  Jewish  worship.  These  are,  the  first  tabernacle,  or  sanctuary ;  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick ;  the  table  of  shewbread  ;  the  veil ;  the  second  taberna- 
cle, or  holy  of  holies ;  the  golden  censer ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  the  mercy- 
seat  ;  and  the  cherubim  of  glory,  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Besides  the 
shewbread,  he  mentions  also  the  golden  pot  of  manna,  the  budding  rod  of 
Aaron,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.  These,  however,  as  well  as  the  whole 
series  of  expensive  and  complicated  sacrifices,  were  additions  to  the  original 
patterns. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  panoramic  representations  of  the  Apo- 
calypse consistently  agree  with  the  structural  details  of  the  tabernacle  erected 
by  Moses.  There  is  the  temple  ;  the  seven  lamps  of  fire  before  the  throne ;  the 
aUoT  of  incense  and  golden  altar ;  the  tabernacle  of  ietdmon^^  or  holiest  of  all, 
which,  as  it  was  opened  at  a  particular  point  in  the  prophecy,  must  have  been 
separated  from  the  first  temple  by  a  veil^  or  some  intervening  partition  ;  the 
golden  censer^  the  arh  of  (he  testament^  or  covenant ;  and  last,  and  more  promi- 
nent than  all,  the  living  creatures^  answering  to  the  cherubim  of  glory  in  the 
old  testament  description.  All  these  are  brought  up  successively  in  the  pro- 
phecy as  actually  existing  objects  in  the  heavenly  world,  no  allusion  whatever 
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being  made  to  the  funiitare  of  the  temple  or  tabernacle  of  the  Israelites  as 
the  originals  from  whence  the  apocalyptic  imagery  was  drawn ;  the  abiding 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  being  that  these  are  as  much  original, 
actual,  palpable  existences  and  facts,  as  that  there  was  any  reality  in  the 
patterns  shown  to  Moses,  or  substance  in  the  things  made  according  to  the 
directions  given  to  him. 

The  supposition  of  many  commentators,  and  among  the  rest,  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  the  imagery  of  the  apocalypse  was  directly  and  intentionally 
borrowed  from  the  furniture  and  rites  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  services,  and 
from  rabbinical  traditions,  seems  to  us  wholly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  the  revelations  made  to  the  apostle.  It  appears  far  more  con- 
gruous to  Divine  action  that,  in  delivering  this  last  prophecy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  and  the  world,  John,  the  favoured  medium,  should  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  sight  and  knowledge  of  much  of  that  same  glory  which  was  shown 
to  Moses  in  the  mount:  Moses's  "patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens,"  and 
John's  descriptions  being  equally  taken  from  "  the  heavenly  things  themselves.*' 

The  almost  undue  length  to  which  this  notice  has  extended  obliges  us  here 
to  pause,  although  the  research  to  which  we  have  been  attracted  has  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  much  more  matter  than  we  have  found  room  for.  Suffi- 
cient is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  of  this  review,  and  some  of  the  remaining 
points  of  interest  we  shall  reserve  for  a  separate  article  when  opportunity  and 
space  will  permit 


THE  MEDIATIONISTS'  PRIZE  ESSAY. 
The  Principles  of  the  Pastoral  Function  in  the  Church  :  Deduced  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  applied  as  a  Test  to  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference.   By  the  Rev.  Micaiah  HilL    London :  Ward  &  Co. 
In  announcing  the  publication  of  this  volume  last  month,  we  designated  it  a 
"  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  literature ;"  and  having  now  devoted 
particular  attention  to  its  contents,  we  are  prepared  to  confirm  the  correctness 
of  that  judgment. 

The  origin  of  the  book  is  well  known.  With  great  propriety,  however,  the 
Committee  of  the  **  Mediation  "  party  have  prefixed  a  succinct  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  its  preparation,  and  are  thus  induced  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  movement  which,  from  the  character  of  the  interposition  that  was 
attempted  between  the  Conference  and  the  Reformers,  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Mediationist.**  It  was  a  movement  in  behalf  of  peace,  conducted  with  ability, 
Christian  moderation,  and  courtesy  to  all  parties ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  shared 
much  of  the  same  fate  that  generally  awaits  those  who  interfere  in  quarrels, — ^it 
received  not  a  few  hard  hits  from  both  sides ;  and  in  the  end  was  fain  to  be  con- 
tent to  sit  down  with  its  object  unaccomplished.  Yet,  though  unaccomplished 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  degree  hoped  for,  that  movement  was  not  without  iu 
beneficial  results.  It  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  view  a  large  and  powerful 
body  of  men,  who  dared  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  utter  their  sentiments  in 
the  severe  Connexional  crisis  of  the  last  few  years,  and  who  at  the  same  time  per- 
severingly  held  fast  their  standing  in  the  body,  under  circumstances  which  but  a 
few  years  previous  would  have  ensured  for  them  all  instant  and  summary 
expulsion.  We  humbly  think  this  was,  de  facto,  a  great  point  gained.  It  was 
independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  foreshadows  sequences  of  no 
ununportant  character  and  significancy. 
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The  essay  before  usmaj  be  taken  to  be  a  talented  exposition  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  that  party,  and  of  the  principles  which  formed  the  base  of  its 
remonstrances  with  the  Wesley  an  Conference.  Not  official^  be  it  remarked ; 
for  the  committee^s  preface  disclaims  it  as  "an  exposition  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  *•  Mediation  *  body  on  ecclesiastical  polity  :**  but  it  is  such  an  account  and 
statement  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  controversy  as  an  intelligent'  and 
shrewd  independent  observer^  deeply  and  sympathisingly  interested  in  its  issue, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  give.  Such  an  account  must  necessarily  be 
received  with  qualifications, — ^those,  namely,  which  arise  out  of  the  position  and 
peculiar  bias  of  the  observer. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  strong  congregationalist,  a  fact  which,  if  not  previously  known, 
would  be  evident  from  several  portions  of  the  essay.  This  has  influenced 
many  of  his  reasonings,  and  caused  the  insertion  of  much  matter  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  found  place  in  his  book.  lie  sees  no  advantage  in  a 
connexion,  and  therefore  does  not  deal  very  tenderly  with  the  views  of  those 
who  do. 

That  it  is  an  able  and  meritorious  disquisition  of  the  subject  proposed,  is 
without  doubt ;  and  that  it  fully  comes  up  to  the  requirement  of  the  original 
proposal,  to  test  recent  so-called  pastoral  acts  and  decisions  in  the  Wesleyan 
body  by  scripture,  may  also  be  safely  affirmed.  Further,  we  may  say,  that  its 
chief  positions  are  impregnable,  and  its  arguments  admit  of  no  answer.  But 
we  have  on« exception  to  take,  which  if  met  would  render  a  second  unnecessary. 
The  book  is  too  controversial.  We  admit  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  was  un- 
avoidable. The  testing  process  could  not  have  been  conducted  without  it. 
But  we  submit  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  work  up  the  controversial  element 
with  every  portion  of  the  inquiry :  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  ever  and 
always  striking  down  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  champions  of  the 
pastoral  assumptions  of  the  Conference.  This  we  sliould  like  to  have  seen  left 
on  the  outside  of  the  main  inquiry  of  the  book ;  and  venture  to  opine  that, 
while  such  a  course  would  have  lessened  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  (and  so  have 
rendered  all  exception  on  that  score  unnecessary,)  it  would  have  afforded 
ample  opportunity  for  the  slaughter  of  the  whole  array  of  opposing  polemics 
in  one  heap.  This  book  gives  abundant  evidence  that  it  would  have  been  well 
and  effectually  done. 

We  admire  Mr.  Hill  for  his  constant  habit  of  submission  to  the  scriptures, 
as  the  oracles  of  Grod ;  and  the  aptitude  he  displays  in  tearing  to  tatters  the 
sophistical  and  unctuous  pseudo-scriptural  verbiage  so  much  in  vogue  among 
the  writers  and  speakers  whom  he  quotes.  His  argument  cannot  be  too  widely 
made  known,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  issue  of  a  cheap  con- 
densation of  the  work  for  general  circulation  had  been  determined  upon. 

We  have  only  room  for  one  extract,  and  it  is  one  which  personally  inter- 
ests a  large  number  of  our  readers, — the  local  preachers  and  leaders  :— 

'*  As  the  great  question  is  not  what  was,  or  what  is,  Methodism ;  but  what 
is  in  accordance  with  the  mind^  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  chiirch,  we  have 
endeavoured  in  this  essay^  to  avoid  exhausting  our  strength  upon  researches 
into  the  past,  simply  noticing,  here  and  there,  such  facts  as  prove  that  Me- 
thodism has  degenerated,  as  compared  with  what  it  has  been. 

''  The  inferences  that  we  may  draw  from  our  foregoing  statements  are,  that 
the  Conference,  in  asserting  that  the  preachers  have  *  spiritual  and  ecclesias- 
tical duties,  which  they  cannot  share '  with  the  people,  and,  therefore,  with 
their  leaders  and  local  preachers ;  it  alleges  what  in  fact  is  not  true,  in  prin- 
ciple is  not  grateful.  In  policy  is  unscriptural,  unsound,  and  unsafe.  For  the 
proof  of  these  charges,  let  the  reader  recall  what  has  been  laid  before  him  in 
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this  chapter,  and  he  will  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  Conference  assertion 
is  one  in  fact  absolutely  untrue.  The  lf>cal  preacher  does  share  witli  the 
itinerant  in  the  ability  and  opportunities  of  ministering  the  word  of  life,  and 
in  gathering  the  blessed  results  of  faithful  enunciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel ;  for  he  instrnmentaily  converts  sinners.  It  is  this  that  will  make  local 
preachers  participators  with  the  "NVesleyan  minister  in  the  glories  that  •  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,*  and  because  they  *  turn  many  unto 
righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.*  They  not  only  *  share  '  with 
the  ministry,  but  take  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work — ^the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  And  on  the  principles  of  the  Apostles,  as  *  laboriously  * 
discharging  their  spiritual  functions,  are  entitled  to  *  double  honour.*  In 
'  talking  the  oversight/  and  in  '  feeding  the  flock  of  God,'  they  sometimes  take 
an  equal  share  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  pastor,  and  here  and 
there  absorb,  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  whole  duties  of  an 
elder.  In  admitting  members  into  the  church,  that  is,  by  being  instrumental 
in  the  conTersion  of  souls,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  lay  the  Wesleyan 
commnni^  under  deeper  obligations  than  the  oomjiaratively  few  itinerants  that 
are  called  the  Wesleyan  ministry.  So  far,  then,  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  that 
the  latter  *•  cannot  share  their  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  duties '  with  others. 
In  ruling  alone,  in  the  sweets  of  arbitrary  and  unscriptural  powers  alone,  they 
do  not  'share'  with  the  people.  But  whether  such  powers  as  Methodist 
ministers  claim,  which  are  not  only  not  recognised,  but  denounced  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  essential  to  the  status  of  a  pastor  in  a  Christian  church,  or  of  such 
.vast  importance  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  qualifications  to  preach,  convert, 
and  edify,  we  need  not  write  a  word  to  disprove. 

^  "But  II.,  the  Conference  assertion  is,  m  principle,  not  grateful.  Pastoral 
visitation,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  carried  on  by  class-leaders,  is  one  of 
the  prominent  and  singular  institutions  of  Christianity.  It  was  unknown  to 
religious  systems  formed  by  man.  It  is  unique  so  far  as  ever^  other  religion 
is  concerned.  The  vast  power  it  throws  into  the  hands  of  a  minister,  the  effi- 
.ciency  it  imparts  to  teaching,  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity.  The  fearful  use  made  of  it  by  the  priesthood  of  corrupt  com- 
munities— and  especially  bjr  *the  Jesuit  in  the  family ' — shows  what  an  effective 
instrument  it  is  for  good  m  the  hands  of  good  men — ^for  evil  in  the  hands  of 
the  wicked  apostate  from  the  truth.  As  the  great  power  of  an  apostle  was  his 
inspiration,  so  the  grand  influence  of  a  teacher  is  his  direct  connection  with  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  those  he  instructs.  Hence,  when  apostles  ceased  to  move 
to  and  fro  among  Christian  communities,  and  with  them  signs  and  wonders 
disappeared,  more  humble  but  permanent  influences  upon  the  human  mind 
were  substituted.  These  are  exercised  by  *  pastors  ami  teachers.'  As,  under 
the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  Lemte  in  the  family^  as  well  as  priests  at  the 
altar,  or  in  the  temple  ;  so,  under  the  new  dispensation,  there  is  the  preacher 
in  the  pulpit,  and  the  pastor  in  the  private  cirole.  Admirably  as  the  VVesleyan 
machinery  is  devised  (unscriptural  assumptions  apart),  the  itinerancy  is  its  weak 
and  vulnerable  point.  This  defect  is  correctea  by  class'leadin^.  The  IMe- 
thodist  itinerant  owes  to  the  leader,  who  supplies  his  lack  of  service,  one  great 
element  of  his  strength.  To  this,  indeed,  is  to  be  attributed  the  reason  why, 
while  evangelists  soon  disappeared  before  the  elders  of  apostolic  churches,  the 
Methodist  Itinerant  has  continued  to  be  a  permanent  order  of  one  section  of 
the  Christian  church  in  modern  times.  Under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the 
class-leader  is  the  Wesleyan  minister,  for  his  very  existence  as  an  ofllcial  per- 
sonage in  the  Methodist  societies.  If  there  was  any  wisdom  or  sagacity  mani- 
fested by  apostles  or  other  inspired  men,  nothing  can  be  more  easily  concluded, 
than  that  progression  from  incipiency  to  maturity  would  have  insensibly  ren- 
dered the  Itinerant  obsolete,  but  for  his  having  been  associated  with  the  class - 
leader.  The  Conference  assertion,  above  quoted,  is  therefore  in  principle  as 
ungrateful,  as,  in  fact,  it  is  untrue.  v 

**  But  III.,  the  assertion  is,  in  policy,  unsound  and  unsafe.  The  hold  that 
the  Wesleyan  minister  has  upon  the  public  mind  has  its  foundation,  not  in 
legal  enactments,  much  less  in  priestljjr  assumptions.  Conference  laws  are,  if 
the  people  once  will  it,  but  so  many  pieces  of  waste  paper.    His  power  is  in 
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the  palpit,  if  associated  with  pastoral  influence  in  the  family ;  and  this  link  is 
supplied  by  the  leader.  The  association  with  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  the 
bonds  in  Christ  formed  by  sympathy  in  joy  and  in  grief,  the  power  derived 
from  probing  the  conscience,  the  confidence  acquired  by  the  habit  of  hearing 
and  guiding  *  experience,*  contribute  to  make  the  class-leader  the  true  pastor 
of  the  flock.  So  strong  is  this  influence  over  the  mind,  acquired  by  tending 
the  sheep,  by  feeding  the  lambs,  that  it  will  sustain  a  minister,  even  long  after 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  lost  through  the  infirmities  of  age.  Why  do  the 
young  stray  awa^  from  the  chapels,  when  the  minister,  as  happens  in  some 
denominations,  is  imprudently  and  unjustifiably  prolonging  nis  ministerial 
connection  f  Why  do  the  older  members  of  the  congregations  cling  to  their 
seats,  as  attentive  to  the  tremulous  voice,  the  faltenng  tongue,  the  broken 
sentences,  the  time-worn  sermons,  as  in  days  gone  by,  when  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood swayed  the  mind  and  riveted  the  attention?  The  absence  of  pulpit 
power  is  not  compensated  for  by  the  existence  of  pastor^  influence  which  the 
young  have  not  felt.  But  pastoral  influence  has,  in  the  latter  case,  outlived 
the  power  of  the  pulpit.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  student,  with  talents  and 
accomplishments  as  superior  as  his  ]^outhful  vigour  and  zeal  are  to  those  of  the 
resident,  and,  it  may  oe,  unpretending,  but  long-known  minister,  is,  in  some 

El  aces,  scarcely  endured,  while  the  pastor  is  venerated.  The  former,  with  all 
is  qualifications  and  collegiate  advantages,  has  not  that  influence  which  time 
and  spiritual  intercourse  alone  impart.  This  outweishs,  in  the  popular  estima- 
tion, every  other  recommendation.  What  is  thus  Slustrated  occasionally  in 
Congregational  churches,  would  be  annually  expefienced  with  the  most  serious 
consequences  in  Methodist  societies,  under  the  control  of  an  itinerating 
ministry,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  counteracting  agency. 
That  agency  is  chus-leading.  The  minister  is  unknown,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  save  by  rumour.  As  a  stranger,  no  pretensions  to  a  divine  call  to 
preach  among  them,  no  claim  to  deference  as  a  teacher,  would  carry 
liim  over  the  difiiculties  of  his  position,  till  time  has  altered  his  character 
from  that  of  a  visitor  to  that  of  a  spiritual  adviser,  and  a  spiritual 
father.  Just  as  the  proper  position  has,  by  a  slow  but  natural 
process,  been  acquired,  he  leaves  the  circuit  for  another,  to  recommence 
a  similar  course.  How  is  it,  then,  that  in  Wesleyan  societies  he  comes  at  once, 
in  sotne  degree,  to  sway  the  influence  of  a  pastor  P  The  people  are,  and  have 
been,  under  pastoral  influence,  viz.,  that  of  the  class-leader.  The  stranger, 
consciouslv  or  unconsciously,  avails  himself  of  it,  and  thus  acquires  a  position 
that  would  otherwise  be  an  utter  impossibility.  He  leaves,  and  his  absence  is 
"not  felt,  as  it  is  painfully  when  an  elder  of  other  churches  is  removed ;  because 
it  reverts  to  the  original  holder,  until  placed  cradually  into  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  class-leader  is  thus  absolut^y  essential  to  the  economy  of 
Methodist  churches.  How  unaccountable,  how  incredible,  to  a  mere  observer, 
is  the  declaration  made  by  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  that  '  the  spiritual,*  as 
opposed  to  *  temporal,*  concerns,  ever  had  been  and  ever  should  he  managed 
exclusively  by  them !  Was  ever  a  theory  less  substantial  than  that  propounded, 
and  expressed  in  the  words,  *  We  have  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  duties  we 
cannot  share  with  our  people '  ?  Never  was  an  assertion  made  with  so  little  to 
support  it,  and  so  much  to  refute  it.  Never  were  exclusive  claims  advanced, 
and  unscriptural  assumptions  put  forth,  so  steeped  in  ingratitude.  Never  was 
a  principle  so  suicidal.  Had  the  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Inde- 
pendent, broached  such  ideas,  our  wonder  had  not  been  so  great.  Without  local 
preachers,  without  class-leaders,  there  is  room  for  the  conception  of  such 
unscriptural  ideas,  if  not  crushed  by  a  high  sense  of  what  is  due  to  God's 
people.  But  among  Wesleyan  ministers,  it  is  the  most  singular  illusion  con- 
ceivable.** 


Man  aitd  the  Bible The  man  whose  eyes  are  enlightened,  and  who  sees  the 

depravity  of  human  nature,  confesses—**  The  more  I  converso  with  mankind,  the 
more  I  perceive  tbe  Scriptures  to  be  true,  and  that  man  is  not  a  whit  better  than 
the  word  of  God  represents  him." 
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MRS.  MARY  SOWERBY. 


Mrs.  Mary  Sowerbt  was  born  in 
London,  and  lived  there  until  she  was 
married  in  November,  1839.  In  July, 
1840,  she  removed  with  her  husband 
to  Coventry,  where  she  finished  her 
earthly  coarse  on  Saturday,  the  17th 
November,  1855,  exactly  sixteen  years 
sfler  her  marriage.  It  was  somewhat 
remarkable  that  she  entertained  an 
idea  that  the  anniversary  of  her  wed- 
ding-day would  be  the  last  that  she 
would  spend  on  earth,  and  it  proved 
exactly  true. 

In  early  life  she  was  accustomed  to 
bo  taken  to  all  sorts  of  worldly  amuse- 
ments, with  which  London  abounds, 
and  her  mother  being  fond  of  com- 

£any,  fre(^uently  introduced  her  into 
irge  parties  of  gay  and  worldly  per- 
sons, so  that  the  influences  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  were  opposed  to 
everything  serious  and  religious. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  as^e 
she  began  to  attend  more  frequently 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  hearing 
occasionally  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley, 
the  Rev.  Robert  AitJcen,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  preachers  at  City  Road.  She 
was  soon  brought  to  a  saving  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  through  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  obtained 
peace  with  God,  which  filled  her  with 
joy  and  eladness,  and  which  she  never 
entirely  lost,  though  sometimes  she 
experienced  days  of  darkness  and 
doubt.  She  then  began  to  meet  in 
class  with  the  late  pious  and  devoted 
Miss  Cuff,  of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
with  whom  for  a  time  she  resided 
under  the  same  roof,  and  an  intimacy 
was  formed  which  was  not  forgotten 
by  either  during  their  soiourn  on 
earth.  I  have  freauently  heard  mj 
dear  wife  refer  to  the  wise  and  judi- 
cious counsels  of  Miss  Cuff,  who  was 
in  her  estimation  one  of  the  holiest 
women  she  ever  knew,  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude,  and  anticipate  that  she 
should  meet  her  in  heaven  to  renew  a 
fellowship  that  should  never  be  broke 
off  again  to  all  eternity.  Afler  her 
conversion,  she  gave  up  all  her  worldly 
associates,  to  the  astonishment  of  her 
friends.  Her  reliffton  was  of  that  de- 
cided character  wnich  led  her  to  for- 


sake father  and  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers,  friends  and  aU,  for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  said,  '^  Follow  me,  and 
ye  shall  have  in  the  present  world  an 
hundredfold  reward,  and  in  the  world 
to  com^  everlasting  life.** 

Naturally  she  was  formed  for  so- 
ciety, and  was  an  agreeable  and  plea- 
sant companion;  but  she  was  yerj 
careful  in  forming  ac(^uaintancea ; 
when  she  did,  it  was  with  those  in 
whom  she  thought  she  saw  those  fea- 
tures of  character  which  would  make 
the  friendship  warm,  sincere,  and  last- 
ing. One  of  her  intimate  friends  said, 
when  informed  of  her  death,  ^*  Mrs. 
Sowerby  was  a  warm  and  sincere 
friend ;  she  was  nearly  the  last  of  my 
intimate  friends.  I  shall  soon  have 
more  friends  in  heaven  than  on 
earth.** 

She  was  quick  in  perception,  acute 
in  arguing,  and  comprehensive  in  her 
views  upon  any  subject  proposed  for 
discussion.  A  preacher  of  superior 
talents  said  she  was  quite  a  theolo£[ian. 
Her  remarks  were  clear  and  striking ; 
so  much  so,  that  while  in  the  hospital 
at  Birmingham,  the  person  in  the  next 
bed  to  her  said,  *^Mrs.  Sowerby,  I 
don*t  know  how  it  is,  you  never  open 
your  mouth  but  you  say  something.^ 

Although  ready  in  conversation,  she 
abhorred  all  that  was  low  and  vulgar. 
She  was  always  modest  in  expressing 
her  religious  feelinss,  and  afraid  of 
saying  more  than  ner  deeds  would 
justify.  Fearing  that  some  in  the 
midst  of  exciting  circumstances  pro- 
fessed more  than  appeared  in  tJieir 
walk  and  conversation,  she  would  say, 
"  By  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them.'* 

Her  long  and  most  painful  afiiic- 
tion  Twhich  continued  more  than  two 
years^  confined  her  to  her  bed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  time,  so  that  she  was 
prevented  from  hearing  the  word  of 
Grod  preached.  In  order  to  make  up 
for  that  loss,  she  used  (on  the  Sunday 
evening)  to  employ  some  of  her 
children  to  read  the  scriptures  with 
her,  and  abo  to  sing  Wesley's  Hymns; 
and  then  she  would  explain  what  was 
ready  to  the  evident  profit  both  of  her- 
self and  children.     She  was  fond  of 
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singing,  and  had  herself  a  very  melo- 
dious though  weak  voice. 

She  greatly  enjoyed  the  visits  of 
Christian  friends,  especially  the  more 
spiritually  minded,  and  towards  the 
close  of  her  life,  her  love  for  the 
scriptures  greatly  increased.  She 
said  they  abounded  with  more  conso- 
lation than  she  ever  felt  before.  It 
was  evident  that  she  experienced  now 
a  growing  meetness  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light.  There 
was  a  subduedness  and  yet  such  a 
firmness  of  soul  as  seemed  to  indicate 
she  had  taken  a  noble  stand — ^that  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  last  enemy, 
and  though  she  knew  as  to  her  poor 
weak  bo<^  she  must  fall  in  the  con- 
flict,  yet  to  fall  was  to  conquer ;  and 
knowmg  the  consequences  that  were 
to  follow,  she  viewed  the  coming  of 
her  latest  foe  rather  as  that  of  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  She  knew 
that  the  last  enemy  to  be  conquered 
was  death — and  after  that  she  would 
be  able  to  say  of  all  her  enemies, 
pains,  sufferings,  and  afflictions,  **as 
for  these,  I  shall  see  them  no  more." 
^  On  the  Sunday  evenine  before  she 
died,  she  commemorated  the  dying 
love  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  in  com- 
pany with  myself  and  brother  Viggers 
(local  preacher),  and  his  wife.  It  was 
to  her  a  most  refreshing  season.    She 


now  seemed  to  be  ready,  waiting  for 
her  change,  engaging  in  prayer  fre- 
quently, and  ezpressmg  her  gratitude 
to  all  around  her,  especially  to  her 
constant  friend  Mrs.  Viggers  (who 
attended  her  to  the  last),  saying,  **  In 
her,  I  have  a  nurse,  a  mother,  and  a 
friend  who  attends  to  all  my  earthly 
comforts." 

Her  complaint  was  a  diseased  knee- 
joint,  whicn  produced  constant  and 
excruciating  pain,  so  that  she  scarcely 
had  one  night's  sleep  for  more  than 
two  years.  Her  strength  gradually 
failed,  until  she  sank  into  the  arms  of 
death,  saying,  *'  Lord,  heh>  me  !**  and 
^*  Heaven!**  She  gently  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  at  twenty-five  nunutes  past  six 
o*clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
November  17th,  1855,  in  her  thirty- 
seventh  year,  leaving  her  husband 
and  five  children  to  mourn  her  loss. 
In  her  case,  the  lines  of  Wesley *s 
beautiful  hymn  on  death  were  justly 
applicable. 

*'  Thb  langaishing  head  is  at  rest. 

Its  thmking  and  aching  are  o'er ; 
This  qniet,  immovable  breast, 

Is  heaved  by  affliction  no  more ; 
Tlie  lids  she  so  seldom  could  close. 

By  sorrow  forbidden  to  sleep, 
Sealed  np  In  their  mortal  repose, 

Have  strangely  forgotten  to  weep.'* 

P.  S. 
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CITY    DAISIES. 

CHAPT£B  II.— GOD    HELPS    THOSB 
WHO   HELP   THEMSELVES. 

Elbarob  and  Mr.  Caryl  re-entered 
the  farm  house  together,  the  girl  with 
a  bright  flushed  face,  and  Peter  with 
a  very  knowing  one.  Mr.  Grant  was 
alone. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Peter,  with 
perfect  coolness,  **go  and  get  your 
little  traps  together,  or  the  man  will 
be  here  before  we  are  ready."  And 
away  went  Eleanor  up  stairs  to  obey 
her  newly  found  protector. 

*^You  see,*'  continued  Peter,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Grant,  **  I  haven't  much 
time  to  spare,  having  determined  upon 
reaching  the  city  as  early  as  possible. 
But,  by  way  of  showing  you  that  I 
bear  you  no  ill-will,  I  give  you  the 


chance  of  putting  into  my  hands  cer-« 
tain  documents  to  which  you  can  have 
no  rieht,  and  which  contain  things 
very^  different  from  the  reports  con- 
cerning them  which  you  nave  been 
knave  enough  to  circulate.  I  men- 
tion this  because  a  law-suit  would 
most  likely  drain  away  all  your  pro- 
perty; and  although  my  private 
opinion  may  be  that  a  good  horse- 
whipping would  be  the  most  suitable 
reward  for  your  considerate  atten- 
tions to  my  iiiecCf  I  really  do  not 
wish  to  have  any  punishment  inflicted 
on  you  except  your  own  comfortable 
thoughts."  Physical  force  was  as 
fashionable  among  professing  Chris- 
tians in  Peter's  days  as  law-suits  are 
in  the  present. 

Mr.  Grant  looked  many  things,  but, 
although  his  lips  moved  several  times 
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as  though  he  would  speak,  he  said 
nothing.  His  intellect  seemed  to 
have  subsided  into  his  tingling  cheeks 
and  fingers'  ends.  Meanwhile,  Peter 
made  himself  very  happy  with  the 
youngest  of  the  children,  who  came 
rollicking  into  the  room,  and  com- 
menced tugging  at  his  coat  and 
pulling  his  buttons  with  great  glee, 
probably  thinking  Mr.  Caryl  the 
funniest  old  gentleman  he  had  seen 
for  many  a  day. 

It  was  not  long  before  Eleanor  re- 
turned and  informed  her  uncle  that 
everything  was  ready  except  the 
cording  of  one  of  her  boxes. 

"  Here  comes  the  man,  my  dear ;  he 
will  do  that." 

A  strong,  bustling  fellow  drove  up 
at  that  instant  in  a  cart,  and  before 
Mr.  Grant  had  time  to  <^drag  his 
slow  thought  to  the  scene  of  action," 
the  boxes  were  amicabl^r  disposed  in 
the  conveyance,  and  carried  away. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  say  '  ffood  morn- 
ing' to  these  folk,  and  I'll  overtake 
you  in  two  minutes." 

Eleanor  did  so. 

**  Are  we  to  settle  our  business  this 
morning  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Caryl. 

"Wot  d'ye  want?" 

"  I  want  a  will,  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment, and  five  letters.  I  do  not  want 
more,  and  I  will  not  take  less." 

Without  speaking,  the  farmer  went 
to  an  old  oureau  and  took  out  a 
little  box,  which  he  handed  to  Mr. 
Caryl ;  it  contained  exactly  the  arti- 
cles indicated. 

"  This  is  all  I  demand  of  you,  Mr. 
Grant:  cood  morning." 

Quietly  and  safely  buttoning  up  his 
pockets,  Peter  departed,  and  with  a 
smiling  face  joined  his  newly  found 
charee. 

*'Well,  my  dear,  Pm  very  glad  of 
this — very  glad.  The  fellow  has  given 
up  the  necessary  documents,  and  also 
your  mother's  intercepted  letters  to 
yourself.  Bless  you !  there  will  be  a 
treat  for  you  when  you  read  them,  I 
dare  say,  although  it  will  bring  many 
sad  thiuffs  to  mind.  Ah !  dear  me — 
dear  roe  1  Well,  you  must  let  your 
old-fashioned  uncle  make  you  as 
happy  as  he  can.  He's  a  great  oddity, 
Pm  afraid ;  but  there's  a  warm  little 
place  in  his  heart  that  very  few  people 
Know  anythino^  about,  and  that  shall 
be  yours.  Cheer  up,  my  darling, 
there  ore  bright  days  for  you  yet." 


And  the  old  man  kissed  her  .beau- 
tiful forehead  as  she  wiped  away  a 
tear,  and  during  their  walk,  gave  vent 
with  such  freedom  to  his  unaffected 
kindliness,  that  the  hitherto  lonely 
girl  felt  she  was  with  one  who  was  by 
no  means  heartless.  When  she  re- 
membered, too,  that  it  must  require 
no  little  self-denial  for  the  old  Lon- 
don-bred  bachelor  to  become  her 
champion,  and  called  to  mind  his 
affluent  circumstances,  she  was  at  once 
astonished  at  his  unasked  kindness, 
and  delighted  with  his  ready  sym- 
pathy. 

From  that  hour  Peter  became,  in 
some  sort,  a  child  again;  for  few 
things  that  interested  or  concerned 
his  young  charge  escaped  his  notice. 
The  warm  place  in  his  heart  began  to 
grow  warmer  and  warmer;  and  this 
grateful  heat  caused  his  heart  to  ex- 
pand more  and  more.  Truly  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
But  what  was  the  leaven  f  How  came 
it  to  be  there  P  Being  there,  why  did 
it  last  to  old  age,  seeing  that  he  had 
lived  coldly  and  selfishly  in  a  cold^  and 
selfish  world,  only  now  and  then  yield- 
ing to  charitable  impulses?  Why 
did  it  not  die  out  witti  his  declining 
years,  instead  of  expanding,  as  it  ul- 
timately did,  into  a  wonderful  pro- 
duct ?  "  //  U  the  Spirit  that  owcA- 
eneth ;  the  flesh  prqfiteth  nothing, ' 

How  unspeakable  is  the  long  suffer- 
ing of  God  I  Yet  even  God  himself 
has  said,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man." 

•  o  •  • 

Very  different  from  the  night  de- 
scribed in  our  first  chapter  was  that 
on  which  Mr.  Gimson  set  out  on  a 
second  visit  to  his  friend,  immensely 
anxious  lest  he  should  forget  anything 
necessary  to  his  personal  attire,  and 
almost  ludicrously  desirous  of  not  ap- 
pearing too  antiquated  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friend's  niece.  There  was  a  little 
parcel  to  be  taken,  containing  some  of 
the  choicest  little  knicknacks  of  fe- 
male gear  which  even  London  itself 
could  furnish,  and  which  he  thought 
likeljr  to  be  forgotten  by  Mr.  Caryl  in 
furnishing  his  niece's  apartments. 
Also,  a  nice  cake  for  Carlo— a  tribute 
regularly  demanded  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  as  regularly  paid.  Then 
there  was  the  book  that  Peter  had  lent 
him,  under  a  solemn  injunction  that 
it  should  be  carefully  preserved — ^the 
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little  Tolttme  that  had  set  them  a- 
thinking  at  their  last  interview.  All 
these  tUngS)  severally  and  ooUectivelj, 
had  been  commended  durinsp  the  dav 
to  the  special  notice. of  P0TI7,  with 
manj  entreaties  that  she  would  not 
allow  her  master  to  forget  anj  of  them. 
At  length  he  sallied  forth,  fully 
equipped ;  and  instead  of  having  to 
traverse  dark,  dirty  streets,  the  way 
seemed  cleaner  and  brighter  than  ever, 
and  the  stars  were  peeping  between 
houses  and  chimneys,  as  though  they 
were  advising  the  lamps  not  to  think 
too  much  of  themselves. 

As  he  approached  the  door  of  the 
strange  lookine  house,  a  curious  smile 
spread  over  his  countenance.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  old 
tenement  which  had  known  no  other 
tenants  than  Peter  and  his  servants 
for  many  years,  had  become  the  re- 
sidence of  a  young  lady.  Of  this  fact 
he  soon  received  ocular  proof,  for, 
on  being  admitted,  he  met  Miss  Caryl 
in  the  hall. 

"  My  dear,"  shouted  Peter,  from  the 
adjoining  parlour,  *'I  hope  you'll 
keep  out  of  the  way  when  anybody 
comes  to  the  door,  or  else  we  shall 
have  some  young  fellow  running  away 
with  you.  That  Mr.  Gimson,  for  in* 
stance,  about  whom  I  was  telling  you, 

is  a  tremendous  fellow ^Bless  me ! 

why  here  he  is.  Thought  you 
wouldn't  keep  away  long." 

After  the  usual  greetings,  and  very 
warm  congratulations  on  the  part  of 
Hr.  Gimson,  tea  was  brought,  and 
while  enjoying  that  most  social  of  all 
meals,  the  gentlemen  contrived  to 
talk  each  other  into  an  almost  boyish 
state  of  excitement  and  hilarity ;  in- 
deed the  young  lady  found  it  quite  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  them  in 
order,  and  to  persuade  them  that  they 
really  had  had  more  than  two  cups 
when  they  fancied  they  had  drunk  but 
one.  Never  was  a  happier  tea  party. 
The  only  person  who  seemed  at  all  out 
of  sorts  was  Carlo,  who  sat  on  a  little 
stool  surveying  these  proceedings  with 
some  degree  of  discomfort,  for,  in  the 
excitement  of  present  enjoyment,  Mr. 
Gimson  had  forgotten  to  produce 
the  cake  from  his  great  coat  pocket, 
and  there  sat  Carlo  wondering  what 
in  the  world  he  had  done  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  disrespectful  manner ;  and 
looking  around  at  the  oAer  gentlemen 
with  a  haughty  look  of  inquiry,  as 


though  he  thought  it  high  time  they 
had  learned  how  to  behave  themselves. 

Very  happy  the  two  sentlemen 
looked  when  tea  was  over,  and  snatches 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  mingled  with 
the  joyous  present.  They  clapped 
their  hands,  rubbed  their  knees,  and 
shook  each  other  repeatedly  by  the 
hand,  wondering  now  and  then  that 
they  had  nevei^  taken  such  liberties 
before. 

How  much  colder  woidd  this  ^  cold 
world  "  be  if  it  were  not  for  woman's 
gentle  and  unconscious  influence ! 

At  a  suitable  hour  the  young  lady 
retired,  and  the  two  friends  took  up 
some  of  the  thoughts  struck  out  at 
their  last  meeting. 

'^Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Gimson, 
"  don't  you  think  Vm  a  very  Solomon 
in  wisdom?  Do  you  regret  taking 
my  advice  in  reference  to  the  young 
lady  ?  Why,  you  are  quite  a  family 
man!  It  is  true  you  have  siven  her 
a  home,  like  a  good  fellow,  out  then 
she  will  make  such  a  home  for  you 
as  you  have  never  had  before.  If 
/  had  undertaken  the  task,  it  is 
true  I  might  have  effected  some- 
thing good,  but  I  could  not  have 
gone  about  it  with  your  right,  and, 
consequently,  not  with  your  confi- 
denoe.  Perhaps  there  would  have 
been  a  long  litigation  hanging  to  it, 
and  an  immense  waste  of  money  into 
the  bargain.  As  it  is,  your  time  and 
money  are  saved,  your  anxieties  are 
over,  your  acquisitions  are  unique^ 
interesting,  and  valuable,  and  your 
laurels  numerous,  untarnished,  and 
quickly  won." 

"  I  am,"  said  Peter,  "free  to  ac- 
knowledge the  potency  of  such  elo- 
quence, and  the  prowess  of  the  orator ; 
but<,  supposing  I  had  failed,  what 
would  tne  wisest  of  men  have  said 
then?" 

*'  Said  ?  I  would  have  said  what  I 
have  already  said,  merely  adding  per- 
haps, a  little  more.  Do  kings  so  soon 
alter  their  decrees?  Do  the  Magi 
roll  back  the  stars  to  please  a  cus- 
tomer?" 

"  Perhaps  not." 

'^  Peace  I  you  are  marring  ihe  stream 
of  my  eloquence.  Would  not  the 
Kight  and  die  Good  and  the  True 
have  united  their  hands  in  blessing 
you,  even  though  many  hostile  powers 
had  assembled  against  you  P  Which 
gets  most  glory,  the  man  who  win 
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easily,  or  he  who  wears  many  scars? 
Had  yoa  failed,  my  wisdom  should 
have  noQoared  your  deed,  while  my 
sympathy  endeavoured  to  heal  your 
anxieties.'^ 

"Can  you  direct  me,  O  Saea,  to 
some  sood  geni,  who  will  ffuide  me 
through  the  mysterious  wond  within 
me  ?  I  want  many  things  done  there, 
but  as  to  doing  them  myself  I  mi^ht 
as  well  attempt  removing  the  Andes. 
The  contenoing  principle  t>f  evil 
raging  there  must  be  mastered,  doubt- 
less, by  internal  war ;  but  it  requires 
an  extraneous  omnipotent  power  and 
an  omniscient  agent  to  carry  on  the 
crusade — so  it  seems  to  me." 

'*The  book  you  lent  me  contains 
what  the  writer  considers  a  sufficient 
reply  to  your  demand.** 

*«Doe8  it,  indeed!  What  does  it 
say?" 

"Its  doctrines  are  built  upon  the 
words  recorded  by  Ezekiel  tne  pro- 
phet,— *  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judg- 
ments, and  do  them/  " 

"  Ah !  that  is  just  such  a  passage 
as  an  unsceptical  mind  would  be  sure 
to  seize  upon.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  too  sorely  beset  with  John  Bun- 
yan*s  Doubters  to  literalise  such 
declarations.*' 

**The  writer  of  this  book  very  rea^ 
sonably  asks  what  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  it  if  it  does  not  contain  a 
promise  of  a  divine  guide,  and  of 
moral  renovation?  He  denies  that 
any  valid  objection  can  be  raised  to 
the  sim[>licity  of  the  life  of  faith,  as 
he  calls  it,  that  is,  a  life  spent  in  en- 
tire dependence  on  God  and  active 
trust  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  when 
reason  itself  seeks  a  guide  who  can 
and  will  adapt  his  intercourse  both  to 
the  learned  and  the  illiterate — the 
foolish  and  the  wise — the  rich  and  the 
poor.  He  affirms  that  man's  mental 
and  moral  nature,  capable  of  indefi- 
nite expansion,  requires  and  implies 
more  than  mere  creature  assistance ; 
and  also  that  the  varieties  in  human 
capacity,  character,  and  circumstances 
require  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
desired  teacher.** 

"The  man  echoes  some  of  my 
own  musings  and  longings  faithfully 
enough ;  but  how  does  he  establish  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  them  ?    Com- 


mon sense  demands  a  respectful  at- 
tention to  the  'Scriptures,  for  if  any 
books  are  great,  grand,  beautiful,  and 
true,  they  are  so  in  the  superlative 
de^e ;  but  the  multiplied  interpre- 
tations learned  divines  are  pleased  to 
put  upon  them,  are  enough  to  be- 
wilder a  wise  man's  brain,  and  sicken 
a  good  man's  heart.** 

**For  that  matter,  you  know  that 
the  Bible  itself  declares  that  no  scrip- 
ture is  of  any  private  interpretation, 
so  that  every  man  is  invited  to  search 
them,  and  every  man  is  responsible 
for  the  search.  Must  I  so  soon  remind 
you  of  the  motto, '  If  you  toani  any^ 
thing  done,  do  it  younelff* 

"  But  in  reference  to  Grod's  work  in 
the  soul  by  his  Spirit,  our  author 
thinks  the  doctrine  has  abundant  il- 
lustration in  God's  providential  dis- 
pensations, and  in  the  general  expe- 
rience of  mankind.  In  proof  of  nis 
position,  he  points,  for  example,  to 
the  solemn  scene  before  the  flood, 
when  the  imagination  of  man*8  heart 
was  evil  and  only  evil  oontinoall^, 
and  when  God  said  that  his  Spirit 
should  not  always  strive  with  man — 
an  indirect,  and  a  most  important 
recognition  of  divine  influence  ex- 
ercised upon  man  on  the  side  of  troth 
and  goodness.  He  asks  what  the 
world  since  the  flood  would  ^  have 
been  without  restraining  and  guiding, 
as  well  as  over-ruling,  influences  from 
above,  and  sketches  out  an  ar^:ument 
to  show  that  so  far  b  self-mtemt 
from  being  a  sufficient  preservative 
against  unrestricted  evil  passions, 
that  self-interest  becomes  trans- 
formed, in  the  heart  of  fallen  man, 
into  a  suicidal  principle,  endangering 
the  very  existence  of  our  race. 

"  He  lays  much  stress,  too,  on  the 
fact,  that  although  God  'convinces 
the  world  of  sin  unasked,  he  gives 
repentance,  faith,  pardon,  regenera- 
tion, peace,  adoption,  guidance,  sanc- 
tification,  to  those  only  who  seek  them. 
He  affirms  that  the  tenor  of  the  entire 
scriptures  runs  thus  : — ^Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to 
you ;  and  from  this  command,  given 
to  every  awakened  soul,  he  lathers 
fresh  evidence  of  the  grand  pnnci^ 
which  he  wishes  to  establish,  namelv, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  merely 
the  ruler  of  nations,  but  the  ^ide  of 
individuals — ^not  merely  the  insp^^er 
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of  prophets,  but  the  teacher  of  all  who 
ask  wisdom  of  Grod — ^not  merely  the 
restrainer  and  over-ruler  of  a  sin- 
lovinpr,  self-destroying  world,  but  the 
sanctifier  of  every  believing  soul.** 

**  Why,  you  are  talking  like  a  parson 
yourself,  Gimson :  it  is  pretty  evident 
▼ou  have  given  the  writer  a  fair 
nearing." 

"Not  so  much  the  writer  as  the 
dotitrine  he  advocates.  One  reading 
did  not  satbfy  me,  and  so  I  went 
through  the  book  again ;  and  I  must 
confess  I  am  abundantly  repaid  for 
m^  trouble.  But  how  came  that  little 
fnend  of  yours  to  get  hold  of  such  a 
book  ?  She  would  hardly  be  able  to 
enter  into  such  an  argument,  I  should 
think.  I  dare  say  the  book  was  re- 
commended as  suitable  by  some 
minister.** 

"  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that ;  I 
have  been  amazed,  again  and  again,  of 
late,  in  noticing  how  readily  young 
people  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind 
appear  to  discover  and  appreciate  the 
harmonies  and  appliances  of  that  most 
mysterious  of  all  things,  religion.  It 
has  struck  me  too,  that  if  we  elder 
ones  could  in  some  way  or  other  imi- 
tate their  free,  open,  candid  spirit,  and 
enter  upon  the  contemplation  of  this 
great  subject  with  an  unwarped,  un- 
biased judgment,  we  should  feel 
much  more  at  home  in  it  than  we  do." 

"  Was  it  not  Christ  who  said, « Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children,*  &c.  ?  There  seems  to 
be  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter. 
And  do  not  you  remember  that 
the  Saviour  speaks  also  of  the  neces- 
sity of  our  bemg  born  again — ^bom  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  seems 
to  embody  the  ideas  of  a  purifying 
process,  a  new  birth,  and  a  living 
personal  parent, — a  parent  whom  we 
may  expect  to  exercise  over  us  an 
all -perfect  parental  solicitude,  and 
who  will  be  to  us  all  Ihat  we  need, 
and  all  that  we  can  righteously 
desire. 


**What  we  want^  seems  to  be  a 
proper  confidence  in  God  as  the 
nearer  and  answerer  of  prayer,  and 
a  just  scepticism  in  our  own  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.  Here  are 
some  texts  illustrative  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  prayer  : — He  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dili^ 

fendy  seeh  him,  Jf  ye,  being  evil, 
now  how  to  give  your  children  good 
things,  how  much  more  wiU  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  himf  Let  him  ash  in 
faith,  nothing  doubting,  &c.  &c.** 

"It  strikes  me,  Gimson,  we  had 
better  go  to  the  Scriptures  themselves 
for  a  resolution  of  our  doubts  and 
difficulties  :  you  seem  to  find  an 
answer  to  everything  in  the  Bible. 

"A  thought  strikes  me,  by  the 
way : — ^You  were  saying  when  we 
last  talked  together,  that  if  a  man  is 
in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he 
mast  ultimately  arrive  at  an  essential 
knowledge  of  the  'truth,  t.  e.  such  a 
knowledge  as  Grod  will  expect  him  to 
attain  in  his  particular  sphere.  How 
do  you  reconcile  that  with  man's 
need  of  a  divine  guide  ?" 

**  Easily  enough ;  for  I  believe  in 
that  gocid  old  proverb— G'oc/  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  God's 
time  to  help,  doubtless,  is  when  we 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel — ^when 
we  put  our  hand  to  the  plough.  We 
do  not  expect  the  ship  to  sail  until 
the  sails  are  spread;  we  do  not 
expect  the  corn  to  grow  until  it  is 
sown.  Christ  represents  God  the 
Father,  sending  his  Spirit  to  lead  us 
into  all  truth,  but  we  must  foUow,  ^or 
we  cannot  be  led.  We  are  told  it  is 
God  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  but 
still  we  are  commanded  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.** 

"  There  is  something  in  that." 

*  •  •  » 

(To  be  conHnwed.) 


CJHb««  anb  %ir  Cmj^era. 


MAKAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

[Or  the  two  classes  of  teachers  to 
whom  the  children  of  the  present  day 


are  indebted  for  instruction — ^parents 
and  labourers  in  the  Sabbath  school — 
the  first  are  particularly  contemplated 
in  the  following  excellent  article  from 
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the  pen  of  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher.  But 
though  the  remarks  are  especially 
adapted  to  that  kind  of  systematic  and 
sustained  discipline  which  can  alone 
be  applied  by  the  parent;  they  suggest 
much  that  is  valuable  and  important 
to  be  observed  by  the  Sunday-school 
teacher.  We  recommend  them  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  both.] 

In  the  very  beginning  of  religious 
instruction,  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
presented  to  the  child,  as  that  great 
and  good  Being  who  <came  into  the 
world  to  teach  children  how  to  be 
happy,  both  here  and  hereafter.  He 
who  made  it  his  meat  and  drink  to  do 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  who, 
in  the  humblest  station  and  most  des- 
titute condition,  denied  himself  dailv, 
and  went  about  doing  good,  should 
constantly^  be  presented  as  the  object 
of  imitation.  And  as  nothing  so 
strongly  influences  the  mind  of  chil- 
dren as  the  sympathy  and  example  of 
tLjtreient  friend,  all  those  who  believe 
him  to  be  an  ever-present  Saviour  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  powerful  aid. 
Under  such  training  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  constantly  presented  to 
them,  as  their  ever-watchful,  tender, 
and  sympathising  friend.  If  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  an  imembodied  spirit 
with  the  majestic  attributes  of  Deity 
be  difficult  for  the  mind  of  infancy  to 
grasp,  the  simple,  the  gentle,  the  lovely 
character  of  Christ  is  exactly  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  comprehension  of  ft 
child.  In  this  view,  how  touching  is 
the  language  of  the  Saviour  to  his 
misiudging  disciples,  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  1" 

In  regard  of  forming  habits  of  obe- 
dience, there  have  been  two  extremes, 
both  of  which  need  to  be  shunned.  One 
is  a  stern  and  unsympathising  main- 
tenance of  parental  authority,  demand- 
ing perfect  and  constant  obedience, 
without  any  attempt  to  convince  a 
child  of  the  propriety  and  benevo-^ 
lence  of  the  requisitions,  and  without 
any  manifestation  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness  for  the  pains  and  difficul- 
ties which  are  to  be  met.  Under  such 
discipline  children  grow  up  to  fear 
their  parents,  rather  than  to  love  and 
trust  them ;  while  some  of  the  most 
valuable  principles  of  character  are 
chilled,  or  for  ever  blast-ed. 

In  shunning  this  danger,  other  pa- 
rents pass  to  the  opposite  extreme. 


The^  put  themselves  too  much  on  the 
footing  of  equals  with  their  children, 
as  if  little  were  due  to  their  superi- 
ority, relation,  age,  and  experience: 
nothing  is  exacted  without  the  implied 
concession  that  the  child  is  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  requisi- 
tion ;  and  reason  and  persuasion  are 
employed,  where  single  command  and 
obedience  would  be  far  better.  Thb 
system  produces  a  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence. Children  soon  perceive  the 
position  thus  allowed  them,  and  take 
every  advantage  of  it.  They  soon 
learn  to  dispute  parental  require- 
ments, acijuire  habits  of  forwaniness 
and  conceit,  assume  disrespectful  man- 
ners and  address,  maintain  their  views 
with  pertinacity,  and  yield  to  authority 
with  ill-humour  and  resentment,  as 
if  their  rights  were  infringed. 

The  medium  course,  is  for  the  pa- 
rent to  take  the  attitude  of  a  superior, 
in  age,  knowledge,  and  relation,  who 
has  a  perfect  right  to  control  every 
action  of  the  child,  and  that,  too, 
without  giving  any  reason  for  the  re- 
quisitions. "  Obey,  because  your  pa- 
rents command,"  is  always  a  proper 
and  sufficient  reason. 

But  care  should  be  taken  to  con- 
vince the  child  that  the  parent  is^  con- 
ducting a  course  of  discipline  designed 
to  make  him  happy ;  and  in  forming 
habits  of  obedience,  self-denial,  and 
.benevolence,  the  child  should  have 
the  reasons  for  most  requisitions 
kindly  stated ;  never,  however,  on  the 
demand  of  it,  from  the  child,  as  a 
right,  but  as  an  act  of  kindness  from 
the  parent. 

It  is  impossible  to  govern  children 
properly,  especiidly  t£ose  of  strong 
and  sensitive  feelings,  without  a  con- 
stant effort  to  appreciate  the  value 
which  they  attach  to  their  enjoyments 
and  pursuits.  A  lady  of  great  strength 
of  raind  and  sensibility,  onee  told  the 
writer,  that  one  of  the  most  acute 
periods  of  suffering  in  her  whole  life, 
was  occasioned  by  the  burning  up  of 
some  milk-weed- silk  by  her  mother. 
The  child  had  found,  for  the  first 
time,  some  of  this  shining  and  beau- 
tiful substance ;  was  filled  with  de- 
light at  her  discovery ;  was  arranging 
it  in  parcels;  planning  its  future 
uses,  and  her  pleasure  in  showing  it  to 
her  companions — ^when  her  mother, 
finding  it  strewed  over  the  carpet,  has- 
tily swept  it  into  the  tire,  and  that  too 
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with  BO  indifferent  an  air,  that  the 
child  fled  away  ahnost  distracted  with 
^rief  and  disappointment.  The  mother 
little  realised  the  pain  she  had  in- 
flicted, but  the  child  felt  the  nnkind- 
ness  so  severely,  that  for  several  days 
her  mother  was  an  object  almost  of 
aversion. 

While,  therefore,  the  parent  needs 
to  carry  on  a  steady  course,  which 
will  oblige  the  child  always  to  give  up 
its  will  whenever  its  own  good  or  the 
greater  claims  of  others  require  it, 
this  should  be  constantly  connected 
with  the  expression  of  a  tender  sym- 
pathy for  the  disappointments  thus 
inflicted.  Those  who  will  join  with 
children,  and  help  them  along  in  their 
sports,  will  learn  by  this  mode  to  un- 


derstand the  feelings  and  interests  of 
childhood;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  secure  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  affection  which  cannot  be  gained 
so  easily  in  any  other  way.  And  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  parents  so 
often  relinquish  this  most  powerful 
mode  of  influence  to  domestics  and 
playmates,  who  often  use  it  in  the 
most  pernicious  manner.  In  joining 
in  such  sports,  older  persons  should 
never  relinquish  the  attitude  of  su- 
periors, or  allow  disrespectful  man- 
ners or  address.  And  respectful  de- 
portment is  never  more  cheerfully 
accorded,  than  in  seasons  when  young 
hearts  are  pleased  and  made  grateful 
by  having  their  tastes  and  enjoyments 
so  efficiently  promoted. 


Religious  |  Ant  anir  €%i^tmm. 


THE  DROUGHT. 

THE  rJULTBB  OF    VAITH. 

Day  after  day  the  lurid  sun  arose 
in  that  peculiar  smoky  atmosphere  so 
common  at  such  times,  scorcning  the 
parched  earth,  and  withering  vegeta- 
tion with  its  flerce,  unceasing  heat.  The 
corn-fields,  last  to  sufler  from  such  a 
cause,  exhibited  only  brown  stalks, 
and  stunted,  meagre  ears.  The  price 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  had  risen  to  an 
unprecedented  beight.  Cattle  could 
hardly  find  suflicient  food  to  support 
life.  The  rivulets  dried  up,  and  the 
mill-stream  which  had  rushed  in  a 
wide  torrent  along  its  course,  became 
a  little  scanty  brook,  which  a  child 
could  step  across. 

The  old  miller,  deprived  of  his 
usual  means  of  support,  managed  for 
a  long  time  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food ; 
but  when  week  after  week  rolled  by, 
and  the  sky  remained  unclouded,  his 
heart  sank  within  him,  for  starvation 
stared  him  in  the  face. 

One  morning,  afler  a  sleepless  night, 
in  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  think 
of  his  troubles,  he  sat  down  with  his 
family  at  the  scantily  furnished  table 
to  partake  of  the  usual  meal.  Scanty 
indeed  was  its  supply.  One  brown 
loaf  only  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  as  the  family  took  their  seats, 
the  miller's  wife  remarked,  that  the 
bread  before  them  was  the  last  in  the- 
house. 


"  I  have  baked  the  last  meal,*'  she 
said,  **  and  what  we  shall  do  for  more 
I  cannot  tell." 

The  miller's  face  was  troubled,  and 
for  a  moment  it  reemed  as  if  the  emo- 
tion within  would  burst  audibly  from 
the  old  man*6  lips,  but  with  a  power- 
ful eflbrt  he  restrained  his  feelinffs, 
and  in  a  moment  spoke  in  a  calm 
voice : — 

"  My  dear  wife,  and  you  my  chil- 
dren, let  us  continue  to  trust  in  the 
Lord,  who  has  hitherto  never  failed 
to  supply  our  wants.  Eat  thank- 
fully what  we  now  have,  nothing 
doubting  that  a  kind  Providence  who 
supplies  the  sparrow's  wants  will  not 
fail  to  bring  us  succour.  I  may  be 
able  to  obtain  money  or  food  in  some 
way,  and — '^ 

His  voice  failed  him ;  for,  in  spite  of 
his  resolution,  the  entire  improbability 
of  what  he  had  last  mentioned  rushed 
upon  his  mind,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him  at  the  appalling  prospect 
which  seemed  before  him.  He  could 
not  talk  hopefully  of  that  which 
seemed  almost  impossible,  and  he 
cottld  not  keep  up  a  show  of  cheerful- 
ness he  did  not  really  feel. 

^*Let  us  thank  God  for  present 
blessines,"  he  at  length  said ;  and  in  a 
low  and  husky  voice  he  did  so. 

Sad  indeed  was  that  morning  meal. 
The  little  ones,  hungry  from  previous 
privation,  and  unable  to  comprehend 
the  situation  of  the  family,  ate  greedily 
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their  portion,  and  then  received  from 
their  parents  what  the  latter  had 
neither  appetite  nor  heart  to  retain  for 
themselves. 

The  meagre  breakfast  eaten,  the 
miller  rose  from  his  seat,  taking  his 
old  hat  from  its  peg,  and  left  the 
house. 

Uncertain  whither  to  direct  his 
steps,  and  unwillinff  yet  to  beg,  more 
by  accident  than  design  he  took  his 
way  towards  the  old  niilL  As  he 
walked  on,  his  eye  anxiously  searched 
the  sky  for  signs  of  an  approaching 
storm,  his  only  permanent  relief.  A 
few  light,  fleecy  clouds,  such  as  had 
often  lingered  m  the  sky,  only  could 
be  seen. 

**  The  Lord  hides  his  face  in  anser,'' 
said  he  to  himself;  *'  clouds  and  dark- 
ness are  round  about  him.** 

But  ^*  righteousness  and  judgment 
are  the  habitations  of  his  throne,"  the 
voice  of  memory  whispered ;  and  the 
old  man  silently  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
claration of  inspiration. 

Sadly  he  surveyed  the  scene  before 
him.  The  old  mill  looked  solitary  and 
forsaken.  Its  huge  wheel,  dry  and 
rusty,  seemed  a  giant  resting  for 
ever  from  its  labours.  The  little  bab- 
bling brook,  which  hardly  bathed  the 
under  edge  of  the  lowest  bucket, 
seemed  to  say,  "  Never  again,  never 
Bgaln^  old  man,  shall  I  be  thjr  servant.** 
The  door  swung  idly  upon  its  hinees. 
Tools  lay  scattered  about  as  left  when 
last  used.  The  miller  sat  down  upon 
the  door-stone,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

Remaining  thus  lost  in  meditation 
for  some  time,  he  was  aroused  hj  a 
familiar  voice,  apparently  proceedmg 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill.  It 
was  a  low,  gentle  voice ;  one  that  had 
often  soothed  him  when  toil-worn  and 
weary,  and  which  he  had  said  was 
sweeter  music  to  his  ear  than  any 
strain  from  a  strinsed  instrument. 
Even  now  it  acted  lile  a  charm  upon 
htm,  for  he  lifted  his  head,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  cat«h  each  woid. 

**  Poor,  dear  papa,**  murmured  the 
voice,  '*  how  I  wisn  I  could  do  some- 
thing to  help  him !  If  I  was  only  a 
gT«at  strong  girl,  then  I  could  work, 
and  get  money,  and  buy  bread,  und  do 
ever  so  many  things.  Little  brook, 
ain*t  you  ever  going  to  get  big  and 
strong  again,  so  as  to  turn  the  wheel  ?'* 

It  was  the  miller's  little  daughter 


Mary,  who  was  slowly  walking  along 
the  margin  of  the  brook  towards  the 
place  where  her  father  was  sitting. 

Passing  the  comer  of  the  mill,  she 
saw  him  sitting  upon  the  door-stone. 
With  an  exclamation  of  joy  she  has- 
tened towards  him,  and  m  a  moment 
more  was  nestling  in  his  arms,  while 
he  implanted  kiss  after  kiss  on  her 
rosy  cheek.  At  length,  looking  up  in 
his  face  she  said, — 

"Papal** 

"Well,  my  daughter." 

"  I  have  been  thinking " 

"  Why  do  ;^ou  hesitate,  my  child  ?** 

"  I  was  thinking,  dear  papa,  this 
morning,  when  you  and  mother  seemed 
so  troubled,  what  we  could  do  to  help 
you.  I  thought  and  thought  a  long 
while,  but  could  not  find  a  way  to  earn 
any  money.  At  last  I  ca  me  *  out  doors  * 
to  see  if  the  sky  looked  as  if  there 
would  be  any  rain,  and  all  I  could  see 
was  those  little  clouds  over  the  big 
hill  there;  and  they  didn't  seem  like 
much.  Then,  father,  I  remembered 
that  story  in  the  Bible  you  were  read- 
ing Sabbath-day,  about  the  drought 
where  Elijah  was,  and  I  thought  it 
seemed  just  like  this.  And  then  I 
wondered  if  you  were  to  pray  to  God, 
as  Elijah  did,  if  God  wouldn  t  make  it 
rain,  as  he  did  then.  Don*t  you  think 
he*s  just  as  kind  as  he  was  then, 
father?" 

"  The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever,**  rose  spontaneously  to  the 
old  man's  lips.  The  suggestion  of  his 
child  fell  upon  his  heart  with  singular 
power. 

So  unexpected  was  anything  of  the 
kind  from  such  a  source,  that  as  he 
looked  down  into  the  earnest  depths  of 
the  clear  blue  eyes,  raised  so  anxiously 
towards  his,  it  seemed  as  though  an 
unseen  spirit  from  another  world  had 
placed  the.  thought  in  the  mind,  and 
prompted  the  words  from  the  lips  of 
his  daughter. 

"  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,*' 
was  the  sentiment  which  a  new  and 
most  powerful  hope  suggested  at  its 
foundation;  and  openmg  the  well- 
worn  pocket  Bible  which  he  always 
carried  with  him,  he  sought  for  some- 
thing which  might  still  more  increase 
it. 

A  leaf  turned  down  to  mark  some 
passage  of  interest  arrested  his  inten- 
tion.   Unfolding  it,  he  read : — 

"  If  ye  then  being  evil  know  how  to 
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cive  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
bow  much  more  shall  jour  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  which  ask  him  ?** 

*^  It  is  enough/'  he  said  devoutlj,  as 
he  closed  the  sacred  ^Tolume.  ^*Let 
us  pray,  my  child ;"  and  as  he  spoke 
father  and  daughter  knelt  upon  the 
turf  by  the  moss-grown  door-stone. 

With  uncovered  heads,  reverently 
they  raised  their  closed  eyes  towards 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  miller  poured 
forth  in  simple  earnest  words  the 
strong  desire  of  both  their  hearts. 

He  prayed  that  the  Great  Father 
might  look  down  unon  the  earth  and 
pity  his  feeble  children  in  this  their 
great  distress.  He  poured  into  his 
ever-ready  ear  the  sad  story  of  povertj 
and  want ;  and  as  he  proceeded  in  this 
narration,  the  confidence  he  felt  in 
him  to  whom  he  prayed  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  His  Father — ^his  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven — seemed  stoop- 
ing to  listen  to  his  harassed  child's 
supplications. 

"  1  know,''  cried  the  old  miller,—"  I 
know,  my  Father,  that  thou  wilt  not 
desert  me  in  this  hour  of  trial  and 
of  need.  Didst  thou  not  send  food 
from  heaven  to  supply  the  hunger, 
and  make  water  to  gush  forth  from  the 
rock  to  quench  the  thirst  of  thine  an- 
cient people?  And  art  thou  not  as 
full  or  love  for  thy  redeemed  children 
aa  thou  wast  for  thy  chaaen  ones  f  Oh, 
yes  I  Thou  wilt  never  leave  nor  for- 
sake them  that  put  their  trust  in  thee." 


The  remainder  of  our  story  is  best 
told  in  the  words  of  the  miller  him- 
self. 

^*I  rose  from  my  knees,*'  he  says, 
'^  with  a  calm,  happy  mind,  from  which 
the  burden  I  haa  been  for  so  many 
days  bearing  seemed  to  be  removed. 
My  little  daughter  too  looked  up  into 
my  face  with  a  quiet  smile,  exclaim- 
ing with  a  tone  of  strong  assurance, 
— *  Now  God  will  make  it  rain,  father.' 
I  could  but  acknowledge  my  own 
strong  belief  in  what  my  cfiild  had 
said,  and  from  time  to  time  I  sought 
in  the  sky  signs  of  an  approaching 
storm. 

**  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  Before  an 
hour  had  passed  dark  clouds  fathered 
in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  thun- 
der heralded  the  coming  of  the  storm. 
With  almost  childish  delight  I  hailed 
the  first  welcome  drops ;  and  when  at 
length  the  rain  descended  in  torrents 
I  cared  not  to  seek  a  shelter,  but 
standing  beside  the  bed  of  the  mill 
stream,  watched  for  its  rising. 
Thicker  and  faster  the  showers  de- 
scended, and  ere  lon^  the  little  brook 
began  to  swell.  Higher  and  higher 
it  rose,  faster  and  faster  it  ran,  until 
at  length  the  foaming,  tumbling  tor- 
rent reached  its  usual  level.  Then 
with  a  glad  heart  I  gave  the  word; 
the  wheel  once  more  revolved,  and 
amid  the  creaking  and  the  rattling  of 
the  gear,  we  sang  an  anthem  to  our 
Father's  praise.**-— TTatoAntan  ayuf  i?c- 
flector. 


Itote  i)f  ^oohs. 


The  Essentials  of  Christianity  theoretically 
and  practicallT  considered.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  If ilnerf  M.A.,  Ylcsr  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull.  Edited  by 
Mary  Milner.  London:  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

This  excellent  work,  it  appears  from 
the  advertisement,  was  left  by  the 
author  at  his  death  in  a  complete 
state  of  preparation  for  the  press, 
having  been  evidently  revised  care- 
fully by  the  author's  brother,  the  late 
Dean  Milner.  No  information  is 
afforded  how  it  has  occurred  that  a 
manuscript  so  valuable  has  remained 
unpublished  during  so  long  a  period 
as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
author's  death ;  and  none  why  it  now 
appears  as  the  protege  of  that  associa- 


tion so  abundant  in  good  toorA#,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  These  points  would 
have  interested  a  large  class  of  read- 
ers ;  and  if  there  would  be  no  impro- 
priety in  giving  the  information,  they 
should  have  been  alluded  to  in  suffi- 
cient terms  of  explanation  in  the 
advertisement. 

We  gave  an  extract  recently  from 
this  work,  on  '*  Holiness,"  selected 
from  that  part  which  the  author  terms 
"theoretical,"  but  which  our  readers 
would  perceive  was  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  its  tendencies  as  well,  and 
afibrded  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
chaste  and  pure  style  of  the  author, 
and  of  the  deeply  pious  and  earnest 
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spirit  exhibited  in  the  whole  compo- 
sition. 

The  firsl  part  of  the  book  contains 
threediscourses  on  Faith,  Repentance, 
and  Holiness,  and  two  dialogues  on 
"that  view  of  Christianity  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  considered  as  univert' 
oily  important  and  necessary,"  and 
showing  that  all  other  views  must  be 
false  and  unscriptural. 

The  second  part  contains  six  diB- 
courses,  under  titles,  that  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  to  Wesleyan 
readers.  They  are, — 1,  The  Spirit  of 
Conviction;  2, The  Spirit  of  Supplica- 
tion;  3,  The  Spirit  of  Wisdom;  4,  The 
Spirit  of  Adoption ;  5,  The  Spirit  of 
Holiness ;  6,  The  Spirit  of  a  Pil^rrim. 
•The  whole  being  concluded  with  a 
delightful  summary  of  the  book,  and 
of  the  author's  views  of  Christianity, 
by  way  of  a  comment  on  the  32nd 
Psalm. 

If  any  of  our  readers  shall  be  in- 
duced to  obtain  thb  book  in  conse- 
^luenee  of  our  recommendation,  they 
will  thank  us  for  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  will  with  us  be  grateful 
to  the  admirable  society  which  has 
been  the  means  of  its  introduction  to 
ihe  religious  public.  We  have  marked 
some  extracts  for  insertion  in  this 
Magazine,  when  we  have  opportunity. 

Tropologia :  a  Key  to  open  Scripture  Meta- 
.    pnon,  in  Four  Uooka.    To  which  are  pre- 
fixed Aj^uments  to  prove  the  Divine  Aa- 
thority  of  the  Holy  Bible.    Together  with 
Types  of  the  Old  Testament.     By  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Keach.    Second  e<fition. 
Ix>ndon;    Collingridge,  Long-lane;    and 
Aylott,  Paternoster-row. 
Keach  was  an  eminently  ^ious,  learn- 
ed, and  godly  Baptist  minister  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  was  condemned  to  the 
opprobrious  punishment  of  the  pillorv 
for  the  publication  of  a  little  work 
called  '« The  Child's  Instructor."  Sub- 
sequently he  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation   at   Horsley-down,  South- 
wark,  and  died  there  in  1704.    Be- 
sides the  great  book  before  us  of  more 
than  a  thousand  imperial  octavo  pages, 
he  was  once  very  ptopularly  known  as 
the  author  of  two  little  works  written 
after  the  manner  of  Bunyan's  beau- 
tiful  alleffories,    and    called   ''The 
Travels  of  True  Godliness,"  and  '*  The 
Travels  of  Unsodliness.'*    The  first  of 
these  is  still  wml  known  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.    His  "  Scripture  Me- 


taphors "  had  become  an  exceedingly 
scarce  book,  having  been  long  out  of 
print ;  and  such  secondhand  copies  as 
could  be  met  with  fetching  a  very  high 
price.  It  has,  in  consequence,  been 
little  known  to  the  majority  of  modern 
divinity  students,  and  its  intrinsic 
worth  as  little  suspected.  To  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Conductors  of  the 
Bonmahon  Industrial  Printing  School 
in  Ireland,  the  religious  public  is  in- 
debted for  a  wonderfully  cheap  and 
useful  edition  of  this  learned  and  la^- 
boured  work,  and  it  is  publiriied  at  a 
price  which  places  it  within  the  means 
of  a  majority  of  the  large  class  of  per- 
sons to  whom  its  possession  will  be  an 
advantage. 

The  value  of  this  work  does  not  con- 
sist merely  in  the  accuracy  and  ap- 
propriateness of  its  interpretations  of 
the  dark  and  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture,  though  even  here  it  renders 
valuable  assistance  to  the  thoughtful 
student :  it  is,  in  effect,  a  thorough 
analytical  examination  of  Scripture 
language,  and  a  complete  classification 
of  all  the  figures  or  speech  of  every 
sort  with  which  the  sacred  oracles 
abound.  But  it  is  more  even  than 
thb :  for  the  author  treats  consecu- 
tively every  subject  of  a  figure  or 
series  of  figures:  gives  a  minute  de- 
tail of  all  those  points  wherein  the  par- 
allel or  similitude  consists ;  then  cites 
those  particulars  in  which  a  ''dis- 
parity" is  observable;  and  closes  with 
corollaries,  inferences,  or  application, 
as  the  subject  suggests.  The  work 
thus  includes  a  vast  body  of  exposi- 
tory matter,  displaying  great  research, 
critical  acumen,  and  patient  analysa- 
tion. 

It  was  not  to  be  expnected  that  the 
author  in  compiling  this  work  should 
overlook  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  own 
communion.  Hence  he  takes  a  proper 
occasion  to  assert  the  scripturalness  of 
total  immersion  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  This  is  not  done  obtru- 
sively, however ;  and  with  rare  dis- 
cretion he  is  content  to  state  the  point 
in  forceful  language  and  pass  on.  He 
does  not  conceal,  either,  the  essen- 
tial Calvinism  of  his  creed ! 

Against  some  portions  of  the  work 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  ex- 
ception. We  think,  for  instance,  that 
the  chapter  on  the  metaphors,  &c,  re- 
lating to  the  church  is  both  defective 
and  redundant ;  and  that  diough  quite 
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in  accordance  with  a  sort  of  theology 
Tery  prevalent  and  popular  both  among 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
much  of  it  is  founded  upon  accom- 
modated senses  of  the  original  text, 
of  no  authority  whatever. 

The  exceptions  that  might  be  made, 
however,  are  of  small  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  great  and  varied 
excellencies  of  the  entire  work. 
Many  portions  are  rich  with  relishes 
of  heavenly  food,  full  of  instruction 
in  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  God ; 
and  in  others  the  soul  that  longs  to 
feast  on  divine  thines  may  delight  her- 
self in  marrow  and  fatness.  The  chap- 
ters relating  to  •'  God"  and  to  "Christ" 
are  especially  full  of  evangelical  sen- 
timent and  spiritual  comfort. 

As  a  help  in  the  pulpit  it  is  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  has  materials  for 
hundreds  of  sermons. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  very 
creditable,  considering  that  it  has  been 
put  into  type  exclusively  by  raw  Irish 
boys,  with  but  little  instruction.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  few  unimport- 
ant errors  in  orthographv  are  observ- 
able here  and  there:  the  wonder  is 
there  are  so  few.  Still  the  occurrence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  these  is  apt 
to  produce  distrust.  A  little  careful 
editing  would  remedy  this. 

We  cordially  commend  the  work  to 
our  readers  and  friends. 

Narrative  of  the  Escape  of  John  Evangelist 
Borzinsky  (Priest),  from  the  Madhouse 
of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy   fai    Prague. 
Written  by  himself.    Together  with  ex- 
traordinarv   revelations    respecting    the 
Austrian  Monasteries,  in  a  letter  from  his 
brother  Ubaldns   to   the   Pope.     With 
Introductory  Preface  by  Alessandro  Ga- 
vazzi.    London:  PartndgeandCo. 
Hbrb  is  the  same  old  tale  of  Popish 
persecution    and  Popish   immonuity 
that  has  been  repeated  a  thousand 
times  during  the  last  thousand  years, 
with  nothing  new  about  it  but  the 
j>articular  circumstances  of  the  narra- 
tive that  gave  occasion  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tne  ancient    intolerance    of 
corrupted    Christianity,  and  caused 
the  exposure  of  the  rottenness  and 
impurity  that  riot  and  feast  within 
the  peculiar  abodes  of  monkery  and 
priestcraft.    The  only  bright  spot  in 
the  dark  narrative  is  the  evangelical 
enlightenment  of  the  mind   of  the 


narrator,  and  the  intimation  given  in 
connection  that  a  ray  of  heavenly 
light  does  occasionally  penetrate  even 
into  the  cells  and  dunseons  of  Popish 
Austria.  The  narrative,  we  need  not 
say,  possesses  deep  interest ;  and  the 
letter  or  petition  to  the  Pope  revives 
in  one's  recollection  the  filthy  Jesuitry 
and  abominable  impurity  of  Peter 
Dens.  The  introduetorv  preface  of 
Father  G«vazzi  we  woula  recommend 
to  be  read  last,  as  it  will  then  be  better 
understood — and  it  is  worth  under- 
standing.   

A  Full  and  Impartial  Report  of  the  PubUc 
Discussion  on  Capital  Punishment,  held 
at   Lewes,  9th  October,   1856,  between 
Rev.  J.  I.  DudIod,  Independent  Minister 
of  Lewes ;  and  A.  H.  Dymond,  Esq.,  of 
London,  Secretary  to  the  Societv  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Punishment  oi  Death. 
London :   W.  and  F.  C.  Cash.     Lewes : 
A  Morris. 
This  is  a  subject  into  which  we  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  enter.    The  dis- 
cussion seems  to  have  been  conducted 
fairly,  and  the  reporter  vouches  for 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  report 
here  given  of  it.      The  usual  amount 
of  special  pleadine  seems   to  have 
characterised  both  sides  of  a  question 
that  admits  of  no  solution  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  power  higher  than  all  the 
governments  of  the  world. 

Only  One  Life.    London :  J.  Groom,  Soho- 

sqnare,  and  Birmingham. 
A  WORD  in  season  at  all  times  and  for 
every  one.    For  all  should  remember 
we  nave  oTilif  one  /t/e,  and  its  issues 
are  eternally  momentous. 

The  Revival  Hymn  Book  for  Methodists ; 

No.  L  London :  R.  Bulman. 
This  first  number  contuns  twenty- 
four  hymns,  many  of  which  are  very 
popular,  and  few  of  them  to  be  found 
in  any  collection  of  congregational 
hymns.  Their  merit  is  very  unequal, 
and  the  re/raiiu  or  choruses  of  some 
of  them  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  hymns  to  which 
they  are  attached.  This  is  a  defect 
that  would  be  easily  remedied  b^  a 
little  careful  editorial  manipulation, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked.  Some 
other  principle  of  arrangement  than 
the  alpnabetical  would  also  be  an  im- 
provement. The  collection  will  be 
useful  and  welcome  to  many. 

o 
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REVIVAL  IN  SHEFFIELD. 
Mr  DBAS  Brothbb, — This  town 
has  of  late  been  the  scene  of  maryel- 
loas  doings;  or,  if  the  phrase  will  suit, 
the  scene  of  a  fflorious  war  between 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  king- 
dom of  hell.  The  men  of  Israel  have 
been  fighting  the  powers  of  error,  sin, 
and  unbelief,  with  the  spiritual  wea- 
pons of  truth,  righteousness,  and  faith ; 
and  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  has  crowned  our 
efforts  with  abundant  success.  While 
angels  rejoice  on  account  of  our  vic- 
tory, we  ourselves  can  sing,  "The Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad." 

Revival  services  were  commenced  at 
Mount  Tabor  Chapel,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1855.  Mr.  Richard  Poole 
preached  in  the  morning  on  "  Entire 
sanctification,"  when  the  plain  truth  of 
God  went  like  fire  among  drj  stubble. 
It  was  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord;  and  at  the 
afternoon  lovefeast,  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  many  witnesses  showed 
that  the  sanctifying  power  of  Grod  was 
present  that  morning. 

Mr.  Poole  preached  on  "the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  the  even- 
ing, to  a  crowded  audience.  During 
the  sermon,  the  power  of  God  moved 
upon  the  congregation;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  discourse,  a  man  in  the 
gallery,  unable  to  repress  his  convic- 
tions and  emotion,  cried  out  with  a 
powerful  voice, "  Lord,  save  me !  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me  I  Lord,  I  am  a 
sinner,  have  mercy  upon  me  I"  &c. 

The  preacher  raised  his  voice  and 
went  on :  the  awakened  sinner  cried 
louder  and  louder:  others  joined  with 
him ;  many  sobbed,  bowed  their  heads, 
as  in  the  inmiediate  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah-Jesus  ;  and  the  preacher^s  strong 
voice  being  drowned,  he  stopped,  and 
requested  all  the  congregation  to  kneel 
down,  if  possible,  and  pray  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes. 

The  word  was  obeyed,  amidst  sup- 
pressed emotions  and  stifled  sobs« 
Silent  prayer  havmg  been  offered  by 


the  congrej^ation,  they  were  requested 
to  take  their  seats. 

Persons  seekine  salvation  were  re- 
quested to  evidence  the  same  by 
standing  up.  About  fifty  did  so  at 
once.  These  came  to  the  communion 
rail  and  the  band  room ;  others  came 
afterwards,  and  that  evening  before 
ten  o^clock  eighty  souls  found  peace 
with  God. 

Mr.  Poole  preached  on  Monday  to 
a  large  congregation,  and  nineteen 
persons  found  the   Lord.     Also,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  when  God  poured  out    his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  justified,  together 
with  a  good  few  sanctified,  was  swelled 
to  250.     The  succeeding  week  was 
filled  up  with  the  classes,  as  Mr.  Poole 
had  to  leave  on  account  of  a  previous 
engagement.      He   returned   on  the 
18th.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening,  and  ^ortv- 
eight     obtained     forgiveness.      The 
congresation  was  large  on  the  Mon- 
day following;  the  great  power  of  God 
was  felt,  and  thirty-seven  more  names 
were  given  in ;  and  on  Tuesday  eight 
more.      On  Wednesday    Mr.  Poole 
preached  to  young  persons.    The  cha- 
pel was  very  crowded  with  a  most 
delightful    congregation  of  persons, 
most  of  whom  were  from  fourteen  to 
thirty  years  of  age.      Parents  and 
masters  and  mistresses  stayed  at  home 
to  send  their  sons,  daughters,  and  ser- 
vants.   If  the  town  had  been  picked, 
the  congregation  could  not  have  been 
more  suited  to  the    sermon,    under 
which  fifty-nine  found  the  Lord.  Mr. 
Poole    preached  a  third  sermon  on 
sanctification,  on  Thursday  evening ; 
the  move  throughout  the  congrega- 
tion was  truly  indescribable,  and^  the 
number  of  names  of  persons  jostified 
and  sanctified  which  were  given  in 
was  seventy-two.  On  Friday,  thirteen 
more;  on  Sunday,  eleven.  During  the 
week  of  Mr.  Poole's  absence  fiftv  adults 
in  the  Sabbath  school  professed  to  find 
peace  with  God,  which  circumstance 
made  the  school  a  heaven  on  earth. 
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Daring  these  semces  the  local 
preachers,  leaden,  and  the  society  too, 
united  heartily  in  the  work,  and  Mr. 
Poole  expressed  his  happiness  in  be- 
ing surrounded  by  the  largest  band 
of  men  whose  hearts  God  had  touched, 
that  it  had  ever  been  his  happiness  to 
labour  with — ^men  who  were  well  pre- 
pared, and  well  understood  the  work 
of  soul  saying. 

This  success  he  attributed  to  the 
blessing  of  Grod  upon  their  joint  la- 
bours. 

Mr.  Poole  preached  in  Philadelphia 
Chapel  in  this  town  during  the  week, 
commencing  with  the  6th  of  January, 
1856,  where  sixty  have  found  pardon, 
and  eighteen  sanetification ;  and  up- 


wards of  seventy  have  signed   the 
temperance  pledge.  ^ 

His  labours  at  JBridgehouses  Chapel 
commenced  on  the  Idth  inst.,  when  he 
preached  on  Sunday  ,Monday,Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday ;  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows  : — Sunday,  se- 
▼enty-one ;  Monday,  thirty  ;  Tuesday, 
twelve;  Wednesday,  fourteen;  fmd 
Thursday,  fifty-five:  tot4il  for  the 
week,  182.  During  the  four  weeks* 
services  upwards  oi  650  persons  eave 
in  their  names  as  having  received  the 
blessings  of  justification  and  saneti- 
fication. To  God  be  all  the  praise 
and  glory. — ^Yours  truly, 

JoHir  Ukwin. 


Sfftes  flf  %  Stontl. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Thx  Sun  rises  on  the  Ist  at  eighteen 
minutes  before  eight,  and  sets  at  four- 
teen minutes  before  five :  on  the  15th 
he  rises  at  eighteen  minutes  past 
seven,  and  sets  at  eleven  minutes  past 
five :  and  on  the  29th  he  rises  at  ten 
minotes  before^  seven,  and  sets  at 
twenty-three  minutes  before  six.  Ills 
distance  from  us  increases  daily,  being 
on  the  15th  about  460,000  miles 
greater  than  on  the  1st  of  the  prece- 
ding month.  He  passes  out  of  the 
sign  Aquarius  intorisces  on  the  19th. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  6th,  and 
full  on  the  20th.  On  the  10th  she 
sets  at  eight  minutes  before  eleven 
at  night ;  on  the  17th  she  shines  all 
nieht ;  on  the  24th  she  rises  not  until 
huf-past  nine,  or  four  hours  after 
sunset.  Her  thin  silver  crescent  will 
be  near  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  8th  she  will  set 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  same 
time.  On  the  15  th  she  will  be  near 
to  Saturn  and  Beta  TaurL 

Mercury  may  be^  observed  for  seve- 
ral days  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
during  the  first  hour  after  sunset. 
Afterwards  he  is  lost  in  the  8un*8 
fflTulgence. 

Vemu  is  a  morning  star. 

Mar$  b  in  Virgo,  and  about  the 
20th  of  the  month  will  be  on  a  direct 


line  reaching  from  Spica  northwards 
to  Zeta  Yirginis.  Early  in  the  month 
he  rises  about  half-past  ten,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  about  twenty 
minutes  past  nine.  The  moon  passes 
him  on  tne  25th. 

Jupiter  is  visible  now  only  for  a 
short  time  after  sunset.  He  sets  at 
seven  o*clock  on  the  4th,  and  at  a 
minute  before  six  on  the  28th. 

Saturn's  beautiful  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  fine  field  of  stars  that 
comprises  the  constellations  Taurus, 
Orion,  and  Gremini,  still  continues. 
He  is  visible  nearly  all  night,  risin 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  settin 
at  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 

Uranus  still  in  Aries,  sets  soon  after 
midnight  throughout  the  month. 

NATURAL  HI8T0BT. 

How  forcible  the  expression  of  the 
Psalmist — **  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works;  in  wisdom  has  thou  or- 
dained them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of 
thy  riches  I  *• — and  yet  its  truth  is  un- 
doubted. ^  Whenever  and  wherever 
created  objects  are  viewed,  whether  as 
mighty  globes  spanglins  the  heavens, 
or  as  atoms  visible  onfy  beneath  the 
power  of  a  microscope — as  the  whale 
m  the  ocean  and  the  elephant  on  land, 
or  aa  the  smallest  animalcule — thou- 
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simds  of  which  inhabit  a  drop  of 
water — as  the  loftiest  forests  which 
embellish  our  earth,  or  the  smallest 
lichen  that  stains  our  trees  and  walls 
— all  alike  exhibit  the  boundless 
beneficence  of  an  Almighty  Creator, 
and  illustrate  the  infinite  variety  of 
modes  by  which  he  diffuses  happmess 
among  the  creatures  His  hands  have 
made ;  for,  although — 

'*  Leaves  the  greenest  will  decay. 
And  flowers  the  loveliest  fade  aws^, 

When  antumn  winds  are  sweeping ; 
And,  be  the  hoosehold  e'er  so  fair, 
The  hand  of  death  will  soon  be  there. 
And  change  the  scene  to  weeping : 

*^  Yet  leaves  again  will  clothe  the  trees, 
And  lilies  wave  beneath  the  breeze. 

When  spring  comes  smiling  hither ; 
And  frieods,  who  parted  at  the  tomb. 
May  meet  again,  in  lovelier  bloom. 

And  dwelTin  heaven  together." 

In  February  the  trees  still  remain 
naked  of  foliage,  although  signs  of  a 
revival  from  wmter  repose  are  gene- 
rally apparent.  The  most  vigorous 
growth,  nowever,  for  the  most  part,  is 
found  amongst  plants  of  the  humblest 
character,  many  of  which  in  point  of 
appearance  are  really  insignificant, 
and  miffht  be  considered  useless — but 
this  is  D^  no  means  the  case;  their 
position  m  the  scale  of  existence  is  of 
vast  importance. 

The  lowest  of  this  class  of  plants, 
exbting  on  the  ybtj  limits  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  are  slimes  and 
water  stains,  which  tint  the  pebbles 
in  our  running  brooks  and  rivers, 
stone  walls,  garden  walks,  and  glass 
in  all  damp  situations,  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  and  where  a  dry  air 
never  freely  circulates  ;  these  are 
called  by  botanists  brittle-worts,  or 
diatomads.  Each  individual  is  of  so 
simple  a  construction  as  to  consist  of 
only  a  single  cell,  or  bag;  and  where 
numbers  are  attached  by  means  of 
minute  slimy  threads,  they  become 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  patches  of 
differentcolours  accordiug  to  their  dif- 
ferinff  species.  Another  order  of  these 
singular  minute  kinds  of  vegetation  are 
the  red,  blue,  and  green  snows,  rains, 
and  hails  of  blood,  earth  sweats,  gory 
dews,  fallen  stars,  and  such  like,  sin- 

Sular  planU  which  have  so  often  pro- 
uoed  the  greatest  terror  and  conster- 


nation in  the  districts  where  thevhave 
occurred.  Numerous  well  autnenti- 
cated  accounts  of  such  appearances 
have  been  furnished  by  various  travel- 
lers of  undoubted  authority:  among 
the  rest  the  parties  composing  the  expe- 
dition to  the  frozen  ocean  under  Baron 
Wrangel.  Baron  Humboldt  describes 
a  fall  of  red  hail  which  took  place  at 
Paramo  de  Guanacos ;  and  Professor 
Argardh,  Saussure,  Raymond,  and 
several  others,  have  supplied  simi- 
lar accounts  of  different  coloured 
snows,  rains,  and  hails,  which  fell  in 
districts  where  they  were  travelling. 
Such  showers  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  Alpine  regionSy  in 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  many  other 
parts.  Oorii  dew  (JPabneUa  cruentd) 
IS  common  in  all  damp  shady  places, 
especially  during  rainy  weather ;  it  is 
seen  in  large  deep  red  patches,  having 
the  appearance  of  port  wine  spilt  on 
the  ground.  When  the  weatner  is 
dry,  the  patches  curl  up  and  eauly 
peel  off  the  soil. 

Vegetation,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether confined  to  these  infinitesimals 
of  creation;  a  few  plants  of  the  higher 
order  begin  to  herald  the  approach- 
ing spring.  Amongst  these  may  be 
noticed  the  snow  drop  (^ChdaiOMi 
mvalis)^  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the 
nut  (JOoryhu  aveUana)^  the  whitlow 
grass  (Erophila  vutgan9\  the  gorse 
or  furze,  the  mezereon,  the  dandelion, 
our  old  and  favourite  friend  the  daisy, 
and,  about  the  end,  the  yellow  and 
purple  crocus,  and  the  sweet  violet. 

Insects^  like  plants,  begin  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  advancing  season. 
The  ditch  beetle,  the  lurid  pool  beetle, 
dark  carrion  beetle,  and  others,  may 
be  met  with  on  every  fine  day.  A  few 
butterflies  and  moths  are  also  found, 
when  the  air  is  mild,  and  weather 
sunny.  Of  these  are  the  brimstone 
butterfly,  the  tortoise-shell,  the  pale 
cheauered  brown  moth,  small  egger 
mow,  the  orange  upper  wing,  and 
several  others. 

J3»rds,  if  the  weather  prove  open, 
begin  to  chant  their  spring  songs ;  and 
some,  as  the  raven,  the  rook,  the  kii^- 
fisher,  the  partridge,  and  the  tawny 
owl,  begin  to  prepare  for  nestling. 
Several  of  oar  wmter  visitors  w31 
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floon  depart  to  their  breeding  places 
until  next  winter. 

BaU  revive   from  their  torpidity, 
and  maj  be  seen  every  fine  evening. 

"  0  God,  how  glorious  are  thy  works  I 
How  woiKUoos  is  thy  power ! 
Revealed  in  earth's  sublimest  forms, 
And  in  the  simplest  flower. 

**  Where'er  we  roam,  wherever  we  gasa. 
Thy  goodness  doth  appear; 
Beams  in  the  sky,  and  olooms  on  earth. 
Throughout  the  rolling  year." 

S.  HBaBMAN. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

Thb  siren-song  of  peace  is  once 
more  heard  among  the  nations  above 
the  thunders  of  war,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  peace  and  humanity 
have  received  strength  from  the 
favourable  circumstances  that  have 
supervened  from  the  intervention  of 
Austria  between  the  belligerent 
powers.  It  is  almost  an  unwelcome 
sound,  however,  to  many:  not  be- 
cause peace  is  anyway  undesirable; 
but  they  fear  that  the  Northern 
Colossus  that  has  been  covertly  seeking 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  beaten;  that  he  is  in  a 
position  stin  to  make  better  terms 
than  are  consistent  with  the  stability 
of  European  political  relations ;  and 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  war  not  to 
^  conquer  a  peace  '*  only,  but  to  ensure 
safety  in  the  future  from  such  nefa- 


rious designs  as  those  too  obviously 
cherished  bv  Russia  agunst  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind. 

We  fear,  however,  that  Russia  does 
not  intend  peace,  however  frank  and 
sincere  may  be  the  appearance  put 
on  for  the  present  occasion.  This 
can  only  be  known  to  the  Searcher  of 
all  hearts.  We  can  but  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  actual  position  of  af- 
fairs with  the  advantage  of  such  light 
as  past  experience  affords.  Of  all  the 
contending  parties  the  Czar  only  can 
be  a  gainer  b^  delay  and  the  prolon- 
gation of  mediative negotiations;  while 
to  the  Allies,  the  anticipation  of  an 
armistice  mav  bring  weakness,  vacil- 
lating counsels,  and  misunderstanding 
or  disunion.  Even  this  *'  acceptance  * 
of  the  proposals  of  Austria  as  the 
«^  basis  **  for  further  negotiations  (that 
only  is  the  substance  of  the  Russian 
note),  may  be  intended  to  prove  *^  the 
apple  of  discord'*  that  shall  divert 
attention  from  more  astute  designs, 
and  afford  that  '* breathing  time" 
which  all  believe  to  be  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  foe  in  this  coniuncture. 
While,  therefore,  we  ardently  desire 
peace,  it  is  well  to  be  assured  that 
those  hopes  that  are  fixed  on  men 
alone  are  sure  to  prove  illusory  and  to 
be  followed  by  oisappointment;  but 
those  who  wisely  trust,  with  humble 
dependence  and  submission,  in  the 
only  Ruler  of  men's  hearts,  shall  never 
be  confounded. 


St«t«al-Silr  ^ssaciatiirn  li^oritr. 


PBOOBBSS  OT  THS    ASSOCIATION. 

Althodob  the  pressure  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  institution  continues, 
owing  to  the  heavy  demands  for  the  sick 
and  superannuated^  we  are  happy  to 
perceive  that  the  opening  year  presents 
tokens  that  relief  is  nieh  at  hand,  and 
that  the  Association  wiU  still  eo  on  its 
way  in  strength  and  power  to  bless  both 
the  church  and  the  world.  There  is  a 
considerable  movement  in  its  favour 
going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  brethren  are  bestirring  themselves; 
new  friends  are  risine  up,  and  old 
friends  are  showing  signs  of  renewed 
life  and  vigour.    The  very  gratifying 


list  of  subscriptions  published  in  our 
present  issue  will  cheer  the  hearts  of 
our  supporters,  and  be  an  encourase- 
ment  to  further  exertion.  The  noble 
result  of  the  Sheffield  meeting  will  we 
trust  be  the  type  of  many  such  now 
being  held  and  mtended  shortly  to  be 
held  in  several  circuits,  and  ere  long  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  hands  of  the  vene- 
rable treasurer  will  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  means  to  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted 
among  the  brotherhood.  Let  the  branch 
officers  generally  take  a  fresh  start,  and 
maintain  their  course  with  patient  energy 
and  spkity  and  the  blessing  of  God  will 
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assuredly  rest  on  their  effortSi  and  gire 
them  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  is  peculiarljr  gratifying  to  ourselves 
that  the  fi^^t  number  of  this  magazine 
for  the  present  year  has  been  received 
with  so  much  favour,  and  has  given  so 
much  satisfaction.  Generally  speaking, an 
institution  like  ours  can  hardly  possess 
a  more  powerful  public  advocate  than  a 
literary  organ  devoted  to  its  interests,  a 
fact  which  we  believe  the  brethren  are 
now  beginninj^  fully  to  appreciate.  By 
heartily  and  intelligently  supporting  us 
in  our  arduous  duties,  they  will  assuredly 
serve  the  institution,  and  help  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  mutual  aid  and  charity 
divine  to  the  afflicted  and  bereaved  ser- 
vants of  their  Master.  We  refer  with 
pleasure  to  the  opinions  of  the  press  on 
our  January  number  that  will  be  found 
on  the  second  page  of  the  cover.  At 
the  same  time  we  crave  the  assistance  of 
the  members  generally  to  fill  the  maga- 
zine with  appropriate  matter,  and  to 
increase  its  sale. 

The  foUowxng  letter  from  Denbr 
Dale  is  indicative  of  right  views,  which 
we  commend  to  general  notice:— 

nSNBT  DALE   OIBODIT. 

Dear  Sir,— Enclosed  you  have  Post 
Office  order  for  24s.,  being  proceeds  of 
collections  made  after  sermons  preached 
by  Brother  John  Jepson,  for  the  Mutual- 
Aid  Association,  on  Sabbath,  16th  inst., 
a  plan  which,  if  followed  out,  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.    Some  of  our 
timid  friends  were  in  fear  that  the  con- 
gregations would  be   offended  at  our 
making  collections  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
but  if  the  object  be  properly  explained, 
the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Asso- 
ciation will  be  put  out  of  the  way  of 
difiiculties   of  which  the   officers  have 
now  good  reason  to   complain.      The 
local  preachers  have  more  friends  and 
sympathisers  in  the  country  than  some 
are  willing  to  give  us  credit  for.    Last 
Sabbath,  while  in  my  usual  round  of 
invitation   to  our  chapel,  I  met  with 
many  persons,  who,  when  they  heard 
that  collections  were  to  be  made  for  the 
Local  Preachers*  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion, said  they  had  always  thought  the 
local  preachers  ill-used  men ;  and  for 
the   Methodist   Church,    or    even   the 
world,  to  leave  men  who  had  spent  some 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  in  the  la- 
borious Work  of  preachmg  the  gospel,  to 
the  cold  charity  and  miserable  pittance 
of  a  parish  officer,  or  to  break  stones 
upon  the  roads,  was  really  too  bad;  that 
men  who  in  health  had  left  their  homes 


and  families  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
districts  which  to  a  great  extent  would 
have  been  deprived  of  this  blessed  privi- 
lege, should  be  left  without  succour  in 
old  age  and  infirmity,  was  a  wrong 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
rectified. 

I  believe  that  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation needs  only  to  be  made  known  to 
fain  ample  support-ers  and  funds  to 
eep  the  officers  in  an  easy  position. 
If  the  stewards  of  the  various  societies 
would  but  make  an  effort,  the  stigma  of 
neglect  to  our  worthy  old  local  preachers 
could  very  easily  be  wiped  away. 

Some  of  our  congregations  even  say, 
that  as  we  receive  of  your  spiritual 
thing^  ^ou  oueht,  as  a  body,  not  merely 
as  individuals,  out  as  a  society  of  good 
men  and  true  to  the  call  of  Christ  and 
his  church,  to  receive  of  our  temporid 
things.  Yours,  in  Christ, 
Dec.  26, 1855.         Joseph  Moxon. 

GENEBAL   COMMITTEE. 

Ths  monthly  meeting  was  held  at 
Brother  T.  Cuthbertson's,  Pimlico,  on 
Wednesday,  9th  January.  There  was 
a  goodly  attendance  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ordinary  business  was  trans- 
acted with  great  oare,  and  yet  without 
loss  of  time. 

The  monthly  abstract  of  accounts 
showed  that  since  last  aggregate  meet- 
ing the  following  sums  had  been  ex- 
pended. For  sick,  £536  16s.  4d.;  super- 
annuated, £488 16s. ;  funerals,  £234. 

Reports  were  received,  that  a  new 
branch  had  been  formed  at  Newcastle* 
nnder-Lyne ;  that  the  appeal  for  aid  had 
been  kindly  responded  to  in  several  re* 
form  circuits,  and  that  Sheffield  as  usual 
had  done  nobly  in  the  cause. 

Some  conversation  took  place  concent* 
ing  the  twelvemonth's  notice  of  idtera- 
tions  in  the  rules.  Brethren  will  do  well 
to  remember  this,  and  carefully  study 
the  rules,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
defend  or  amend  them,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Taos.  Chambbbluk,  Hon.  Sec 

SBErFIBLD  BBABOB. 

Thb  annual  meeting  and  9oirie  of  tlM 
Sheffield  Wesleyan  Methodist  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association  was 
held  on  Monday,  in  the  Sehool-room  of 
Mount  Tabor  Chapel;  the  Mayor,  W. 
Fawcett,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Upwards 
of  300  persons  sat  down  to  tea  ;  after 
which  the  company  adtH^omed  to  tha 
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chapel,  where  the  xneetiag  was  opened 
in  toe  osoaI  manner.  After  an  address 
from  the  chairmaDy  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Webster,  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Association.  The  re- 
port gaje  the  following  statements  in 
connection  with  the  general  society 
during  the  past  year  :— Receipts  :  ba- 
lance,  £145 16s.  &.;  subscriptions  from 
members,  £1,380  13s.  9d.;  ditto  free, 
JB869  4s.  lOd.  ;  reports,  cards,  &c., 
£6  16s.  lOd. ;  diTidends,  consols,  &c., 
£88  19b.  9d.;  magazine,  £142  15s.  3d.; 
total,  £2,634  7s.  Id.  Amongst  the  pay- 
ments were— Annuities,  £839  7s.  2d.; 
sick,  J&843  lis.  7d.:  deaths,  £318,  &c., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £62  46s.  5d.  The 
returns  show  that  433  persons  have  re- 
ceived relief  in  sickness,  at  a  cost  of 
£843  lis.  7d.,  or  thirty-four  days'  full 
sick  pay  to  each  claimant.  This  is  less 
than  might  have  been  expected,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members 
declined  to  receive  sick  pay  during  their 
illness,  for  the  sake  of  their  poorer 
brethren.  Losses  by  death  have  been 
48  members  and  17  members*  wives,  at 
a  cost  of  £318.  The  followiog  is  the 
statement  of  the  Sheffield  branch  for 
the  last  year: — Members'  subscriptions, 
£50  Is.  6d.;  free  ditto,  and  collections 
in  chapeb,  &c.,  £40  168.  IJd.;  total, 
£90  17s.  7id.  Members  in  Sheffield 
branch,  78;  death,  1;  withdrawals,  3; 
new  member,  1 ;  less  than  last  year,  3. 
Payments:  Death,  £8;  sick,  £22  4s.  6d.; 
annuities,  £35  18s. ;  balance  to  trea- 
«urer,£24  15s.  IJd.:  total,  £90 178.7.id, 
Amount  of  last  year's  receipts,  £105 
14s.  8d. ;  this  year,  £90  17s.  7id.:  dif- 
ference, £14  17s.  O^d.  This  deficiency, 
however,  may  be  accounted  for,  as  m 
the  previous  year  they  received  two  do- 
nations of  £10  each.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  which  the  society  has 
had  to  contend  with,  the  association  had 
maintained  its  hold  upon  the  confidence 
of  its  members  and  upon  the  sympathy 
of  its  friends  and  supporters.  I'he  com- 
mittee referred  to  a  circular,  which  they 
had  received  from  the  general  commit- 
lee,  stating  that  the  claims  are  still 
heavy  u^n  the  funds,  and,  with  respect 
to  annmtantsy  heavier  than  ever  ;  while 
for  the  current  year  the  receipts  from 
honorary  members'  subscriptions  and 
donations  are  nearly  £200  less  than  they 
were  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year;  consequently  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  remedy  this,  or  the  allow. 
anoes  to  the  worn-out  brethren  will  have 
to  be  reduced  in  proportion.  The  Mayor 
had  given  a  donation  of  £5,  and    the 


sum  of  £37  15s.  had  been  colleoted  by 
seyeral  persons  in  the  town.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Mr.  George  Oreen, 
Mr.  Ibbitt,  Mr.  John  Unwin,  Alderman 
Mycock,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 

BmOTTANCES  RBCBIVKD  BT  TRB   TRKA- 

SUREB  TO  Januaby  18th,  1856  — Loghton 
Buzzard,  £8  ISs. ;  Belper,  £3  lis. ;  South- 
port,  £1  49. ;  Leeds,  £8  Os.  4d. ;  Lancaster, 
£3 ;  Pontefract,  £2  8s. ;  Ashbourne,  £7  4s.; 
Settle,  £1  188.;  Loughborough,  £1  198.; 
Islington,  £1  Is. ;  Cleckheaton,  £8 128. ;  Ex- 
eter, £4 ;  Edinburgh,  ISs  ;  Swansea,  £2  2s.; 
Chesterfield,  £5  198.;  Wakefield,  £2  28.; 
Woroeater,  ISs.;  Huddersfield,  £18  Is.; 
Isle  of  Wight,  12s. ;  Downham,  £8  l8. 6d. ; 
Newport  (Mon.),  £1 158.  8d. ;  Bath,  £2  178.; 
Towcester,  £6  78. ;  Sowerby  Bridge,  £1 4s. ; 
Andover,  188.;  Barnard  Castle,  £1  lOs.; 
Hexham,  £2  lis. ;  Buxton,  158. ;  Congle- 
ton,  £8 188. ;  Halifax,  £4  14s.  6d. ;  Oxfoid, 
£2  6b.  ;  Lincoln,  £1 168. ;  North  Walsham, 
£2  28.;  St  Agnes,  £1  Is.;  Weymouth, 
£1  Is. ;  Wellington  (Salop),  £2  Ss. ;  Salis- 
bury, £1 7s. ;  Kington,  £1  78. ;  Stourport, 
£2  9a  ;  Chipping  Norton,  £2  58.  ^Axmin- 
ster,  88.;  Frome,  £8  2s.  6d.;  Wantage, 
£1  Is. ;  Launceston,  £2 178. ;  Ashton-under- 
L3me,  £2  28. ;  Sheemess,  £2  16s. ;  Denby 
Dale,  £4  58.  9d. ;  Holmfirth,  £1  lOs. ;  Not- 
tingham, £19  168.  6d.;  Northampton, 
£4  7b.  ;  Holywell,  £1  19s. ;  Diirsler, 
£2  6s.  6d.;  St  Ives,  £1  10s.  6d. ;  St 
Helen's,  £1  lOs.;  Stockport,  £1 10s.;  Wol- 
verhampton, £8  Is.  6d. 


Donations,    Honobabt    Subscriptioms, 

BTC.,  RECEIVED  BY  THE  TrBASUREB,  TO 

December  18, 1855:— 
hm.  Honorary  Memb«r.     ha  Honomy  Oontiibai«r 

Belper  Circuit  —  Mr.  Jordan,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  do.,  £1  Is.,  in  advance  for  1856, 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  funds  at  the 
present  time ;  proceeds  of  tea  meeting  at 
Milford,  near  Belper,  £1  98.— £8  lis. 

Ashbourne  —  Proceeds  of  tea  meeting, 
£1  48. ;  Mr.  J.  Marples,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
Copsteak,  don.,  5s. ;  Mr.  Brown,  2s.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Alport,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Baker,  5s. ;  Mr. 
Froggatt,  6s. ;  Mr.  Kirkland,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr. 
Sowter,  5s.;  Mr.  John  Smith,  5s.;  Mr. 
Waltexs,  58. ;  Mr.  A.  Hutchinson,  6s. ;  Mr. 
Bedford,  5s.;  Mr.  Bass,  28.  6d.;  Mr.  O. 
Marple,  2s.  6d. ;  BIr.  Coxon,  3s.  fid. ;  Mr. 
Baker,  58.— £5  5s. 

Pontefract  Circuit^Mr.  W.  Shaw,  hm. 
£lls. 

Denby  Dale  Circuit— Collections,  £1 
fis.  9d. ;  Mr.  A.  Peace,  hm.,  £1 ;  collections 
at  Silkstone,  after  sermons,  per  Brother 
John  Jepson,  £1  4s.— £8  lOs.  9d. 

Huddersfield  —  Jos.    Sykes,  Esq.,    hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Thoa Maliinson,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is. 
Jos.  Brierley,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  B.  But- 
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terworih,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  la. ;  Jos.  Shaw, 
Esq.,  hm.,  £1  la.;  William  Mallinson. 
Eaq.,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Messrs.  Bentley  and 
Son,  don.,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Hey, 
he,  lOs.  6d.— £7  7s. 

Swansea  Circuit— Collections  at  Hum- 
bly, £1 10s. 

Chesterfield  Circuit— Mr.  W.  £.  Dutton, 
hm.,  £1;  Mr.  J.  Kent,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
J.  Cutts,  hm.,  £1  Is.— £3  2s. 

Downham  Circuit— Collected  by  Miss  M. 
A.  Flatman,  58. ;  Blrs.  Furmnge,  don.,  by 
do.,  68. ;  Mrs.  Thorold,  don.,  by  do.,  2s.  6d. ; 
a  friend,  don.,  by  do..  Is. — ISs.  6d. 

Newport,  Monmouthshire — Mr.  H.  Col- 
lier, hm.,  quarterly  subscription,  6s.  8d. 

Bath— Mr.  WilUhire,  don.,  lOs.;  Mr. 
Williams,  don.,  6s. — 16s. 

Towcester  Circuit  —  Brother  William 
Ebenezer  Vernon,  don.,  10s. :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  don.,  6s. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmery, 
58. ;  Miss  Emma  Parsons.  2s.  6d. ;  Brother 
Thomas  Parsons,  2b.  6d. ;  Mr.  John  Parsons, 
28. ;  Brother  T.  Adams,  2s.  6d. ;  Brother  W. 
Mason,  28. 6d. ;  Mrs.  Mason,  28.  6d. ;  Messrs. 
T.  and  IL  Warwick,  5s. ;  Brother  T.  Foster, 
Is. ;  Mr.  John  Cockrill,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Cockrill,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis,  Is. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  Is.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore,  6s.;  Mrs.  Coleman,  2s.  6d.;  Miss 
Emma  Coleman,  2s.  6d. ;  Miss  Abbey  Cole- 
man, 2s.  6d.;  Brother  William  Coleman, 
2s.  6d. ;  Collected  by  Mrs.  Auburn  and  Miss 
Emma  Coleman,  £1  2s.  6d.— £4  6s. 

Halifax— E.  M.  Wavell,  Esq.,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  hm,,  £1  la. ;  G. 
B.  Brown,  Eso.,  he.,  10s.  6d.— £2  12s.  6d. 

Stourport — Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting,  6d. ; 
Brother  J.  Reynolds,  don.,  ds. — 3s.  6d. 

Nottingham— A  Lady,  he,  by  Brother 
Marriott,  12s. ;  Mrs.  Rook,  annaal  sub- 
scription, 68. ;  Mr.  William  Clifton,  he., 
Bingham,  10s.  6d.;  Mrs.  Ling,  he ,  Red  Hill, 
10s.  6d. ;  Arthur  Morley,  Ksq.,  don.,  £1 ; 
Mr.  £.  Charles,  he,  Bulwell,  10s. ;  Mr.  J. 
Leighton,  hm.,  Nottingham,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
R.  Mercer,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  C.  H.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  hm.,  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  Oliver,  hm., 
New  Basford,  £1  Is. ;  Richard  Hall,  Esq., 
Nottingham,  he,  10s.  6d. ;  Proceeds  of  Tea 
Meeting,  held  on  the  18th  November,  1866, 
£9.— £17  2s.  6d. 

Frome  Circuit— Thomas  B.  Poole,  Esq., 
hm..  Road,  £1;  Mr.  John  Shore,  hm., 
Whatlev,  £1;  Mr.  William  Shore,  he, 
lOa. ;  Mra.  Rabbits,  don.,  6s. ;  Mrs.  Vincent, 
don.,  6s ;  Mrs.  Deacon,  don.,  2s.  6d. ;  Col- 
lected at  Nunney,  16s. ;  ditto  at  Binham, 
168. ;  ditto  at  Road,  12s.  6d. ;  ditto  at 
Witham  Friary,  lOa. ;  ditto  at  Holt,  4s.  6d. 
— £6  Os.  6d. 

SheemeasCircuit— Rev.  J.  Smith,  Queen- 
borough,  6s. ;  Rev.  J.  Breese,  Independent 
Minister  and  Mayor  of  Qneenborouffh,  6s. ; 
Mr.  Atkins,  minister,  don..  Is.;  Mr.  ]&enney, 
Sheemeas,  la.;  Mr.  W.  Skey,  hm.,Wingham, 
Al  la.-2l  18a. 

Launceaton— R.  Dingley,  Jan.,  Esq.,  hm. 
— £1  la. 


Doraley— By  Collecting  Card:  Mr.  B. 
Goodrich,  la.;  Geonre  Wintle,  la.;  Charlea 
Workman,  la. ;  R.  Drew,  la. ;  H.,  la. ;  A 
Workman,  la.;  A.  Auatin,  la. ;  J.  D.  Had- 
ley,  10s.;  a  Lover  of  the  Brethren,  2a.  6d. — 
19a.  6d. 

Tadcaater— Proceeda  of  Tea  Meeting  (lesa 
£1  16s.,  tickets,  bills,  and  drculara  for 
two  years),  £6  12s. ;  Collecting  Card  by 
Brother  Georee  Hutchinson,  £2  12s.  M.; 
by  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Fenton,  10a. ;  by  Mra. 
W.  Lockwood,  6s.;  by  Mrs.  AkerSjtV'etherly, 
4s.  4d. :  by  Miss  C.  Fairbum,  Tadcaater, 
4s.;  by  Miss  M.  Drake,  Shelton,  8a.  9d.;  by 
Mra.  J.  Harrison,  2s.;  by  Mr.  Robert 
Pearson,  Boston  Spa,  6d.;  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  Ryther,  6s. ;  proceeds  of  Tea  Meet- 
ing at  East  Keswick,  £6  10a.  (Mr.  Jona- 
than Gibson*8  donations  will  appear  in  a 
future  number) — £17  9s.  4d. 

Chelsea  Circuit— Collected  in  Marlborough 
Chapel,  £2  17s.  6d.;  Belsrave  Place,  £2  48.; 
Batteraea,  7s. ;  Sloane  Place,  £1  4a.  lOd. ; 
Lewisham  Street,  £1  18s.  7d.;  Kensington, 
10s.  4d.;  Mr.  W.  Bowion,  hm.  Alls.— 
£9  18s.  dd. 

Leeds— Charles  Watson,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1; 
John  Harrison,  Esq.,  hm.,  do.,  £1 ;  Colleo- 
tion  in  Leyland*s  Chapel,  do.,  98.  6d.— 
£2  98.  6d. 

Malton  Circuit— Mr.  E.  Medd,  don.,2a.6d. 
Mrs.  Herbert,  don.,  6s.;  Mrs.  Beale,  don.,  68. 
—128.  6d. 

Derby- Mr.  J.  Shiloock,  hm.,  £1  la.;  Mr. 
T.  JeflriQS,  hm.,  Al  Is.;  Mrs.  Margaret  Hoult, 
hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  Thomas Milner,  he,  10a.  6d.. 
Mr.  G.  Madain,  he,  10s.  6d.— £4  4fl. 

Southwark— G.  Broad,  Esq.,  hm.f£l  la.; 
Stephen  Broad, Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is;  WUliam 
Morren,  Esa.,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mrs.  Francia  Car- 
dery,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Ftands  Cordery,  hm., 
£1  la.;  Mr.  Charles  Cordery,  hm.,  £1  Is. 
Mr.  Panther,  hm.,  £1  Is.— £7  6s. 
'  Brratum.^ln  the  January  Dumber*  Hunger, 
ford  Clrealt,  for  Brother  Jaeob,  don.,  read 
•*  Brother  Jacob  Dore.** 

NoTB.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Membera,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collectiona,  &e,  may  M>pear 
aeparately,  though  they  are  included  m  the 
liat  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasurer 
from  the  various  Circuits. 

DIED. 

*<  These  aU  died  In  fslth."— J7<6rM»t,  zi.  18. 

December  18,  IS65.  John  Piekerigill,of  Brad' 
ford,  aflced  09.  Claim  £8.  Hit  end  was  peaee- 
He  had  been  on  the  funds  two  weeks. 

December  39, 1855.  Elchsrd  Bolph,  of  Thet- 
ford  Circuit,  aged  64.  Claim  £8.  He  died 
trlnmphantly,  thoatln^  *'  Victonr,  Tlctorr,  hal- 
leli^ah.  Glory  to  Ood  In  the  highest.*'  He  had 
been  on  the  ftmds  87  weeka. 

December  22, 1856.  Sarah  Tntt,  of  PorOand, 
near  Weymouth,  aged  49.    Claim  £4. 

January  16,  1860.  Hrs.  Wood,  of  Bslej, 
Denby  Dale  Circuit,  aged  84.  Claim  £4.  Her 
end  waspeaee. 

Erratum.— In  the  Januaiy  number  the  atate- 
ment  of  funeral  monev  paid  on  aeoooat  of 
Brother  Bagaley,  of  Cheaterfleld,  should  bare 
been  £4  instead  of  ^'8. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  ISAAC  ENGLISH, 

riBST  8BCRETART   AND   SBCOKB   PBESIDENT   OF  THE   LOCAL   FBEACHEBS' 
MUTUAL-AID   ASSOCIATION. 

**•  Know  je  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? 
And  I  am  this  day  weak." — 2  Sam.  ili.  38,  39. 

Mournful  is  the  feeling  with  which  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
solemn  task  of  preparing  for  this  Magazine  a  memoir  of  our  distinguished 
brother,  Isaac  Exqlish.  The  Association  has  not,  until  now,  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  member  of  such  gifts  and  eminence  as  he.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  attempt  to  trace  his  history  and  character  without 
painful  emotion.  We  have  sustained,  by  his  removal,  an  irreparable 
loss,  under  the  sense  of  which  we  can  but  bow  the  head  and  say,  in 
devout  submission,  ^*  It  is  the  Loud  :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good."  Though  we  have  lost  not  only  '^  a  brother  beloved,"  but  also  a 
Ood-fearing  and  sagacious  counsellor,  let  our  sorrow  be  tempered  with 
the  joyful  assurance  that 

*'  Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain." 
He  is  not  dead,  but  gone  before ;  gone  to  dwell  in  unclouded  light,  and 
to  inherit  eternal  life ; '  gone  to  be  "  ever  with  the  Lord."  His  flesh 
rests  in  hope,  with  those  "who  sleep  in  Jesus,"  and  whom  "God  will 
bring  with  Him"  who  is  "the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  to  "inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Let 
us  "  comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 

The  history  of  such  a  man  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  any  student  of 
human  nature.  He  was  not  one  of  that  large  class,  whose  whole 
existence  upon  earth  affords  an  example  of  little  more  than  animal 
veffetatian;  whose  biography  is  a  bare  record  of  dates  and  relative  events. 
He  was  one*  of  those  who  think,  and  whose  thinking  expresses  itself  in 
action, — a  character;  and  whose  character  is  a  development  of  fnthdf; 
what  he  did,  and  the  different  changes  in  his  course,  revealed  what  he 
thought  and  how  he  felt ;  what  effect  divine  truths  and  human  facts 
bad  upon  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  what  were  his  training  and 
discipline  for  eternity.    It  is  with  the^e  that  we  have  to  do. 
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Of  the  youthful  period  of  liis  life,  not  much  appears  to  be  known^  and 
little,  therefore,  can  be  stated.  In  all  probability,  he  differed  not  from 
his  companions  in  any  striking  particular,  excepting  in  the  manifestation 
of  cleverness  and  adroitness,  in  a  deg^ree  that  caused  his  relatives  to 
designate  him  "cunning  little  Isaac."  His  surviving  brother,  Mr.  James 
English,  of  Birmingham,  has  drawn  up  a  plain,  unbiased  narrative, 
which  aifords  an  authentic  account  of  what  is  within  his  own  knowledge 
and  recollection  in  the  life  of  the  beloved  deceased.  To  that  narrative 
we  are  indebted  for  what  we  are  about  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

Mr.  Isaac  Enoltsh  was  born  at  Stevenage,  in  Herts,  on  the  Slst  of 
Aug-ust,  1794.  When  he  was  about  two  years  of  age  the  family  re- 
moved to  Enfield,  in  Middlesex,  in  which  neighbourhood  he  continued  to 
reside  until  he  attained  to  manhood. 

The  circumstances  of  his  childhood  and  youth  were  not  favourable 
to  a  religious  life.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  kept  a 
country  inn.  His  mother,  when  left  a  widow,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
business,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  married  again.  Un- 
favourable as  such  a  business  is  to  religion,  however,  the  religious  interests 
of  the  family  were  not  utterly  disregarded.  The  children  were  early 
taught  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  reverence  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  respect  the  sanctuary  and  its  services.  On  Sunday  evenings,  the 
parlour  was  considered  as  sacred;  and  whilst  in  the  tap-room  the  Sabbath 
evening  was  being  desecrated  by  drinking  and  smoking,  and  the  profime 
talk  of  village  tipplers,  the  mother  would  have  all  her  children  in  the 
parlour,  to  read  the  lessons,  prayers,  and  other  parts  of  the  service  of 
tlie  Church  of  England.  Incongruous  as  this  kind  of  domestic  disci- 
pline was  with  the  business  transactions  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
under  the  same  roof,  it  would  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children;  and  the  '^ Father  of  the  fatherless  and  Judge  of  the 
widow,"  would  respect  the  moHvey  and  bless  the  work. 

Another  advantage  young  Isaac  had  at  this  time, — that  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  to  which  his  mother  was  induced  to  send  him.  But, 
whatever  good  impressions  may  have  been  made  upon  him,  they  were 
soon  effaced.  No  religious  result  can  be  traced  to  the  school,  any  more 
than  to  the  fire-side.  Yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  no  seed  of 
truth  was  then  sown  in  his  mind  that  lay  dormant  for  awhile,  and  after- 
wards vegetated  and  expanded,  when  a  more  powerful  religious  influence 
was  exerted  upon  him.  Sin  resists  grace  not  only  powerfully,  but,  in  some 
cases,  for  a  long  time ;  and  seldom  can  the  work  of  grace  in  the  heart  be 
traced  up  to  the  first  touch  of  the  finger  of  Qod,  or  the  time  be  told  when 
first  the  seed  was  deposited  which  has  sprung  up  into  a  flourishing  plant. 
Let  but  the  seed  of  life  be  sown,  and  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
sunshine  and  rain  of  divine  influence  will,  sooner  or  later,  draw  out  its 
powers. 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age  the  buoyant  lad  lefl  the  parentu) 
roof  in  order  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  a  respectable  baker  at  Enfield 
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Town.  During  the  period  of  senritude  his  Sabbath  morningfl  were 
occupied,  according  to  "  the  ciistt)m  of  the  trade/*  in  baking  dinners, 
find  the  afternoons  in  "  the  pleasures  of  sin."  God  was  not  in  his 
thoughts,  and  concern  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul  did  not  affect  him. 
Rarely  did  he  attend  a  place  of  worship^  and  when  he  did  go  where 
divine  service  was  held,  it  was  to  the  Established  Church,  where  little 
life  and  power  were  to  be  found.  All  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
business,  both  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  working  days,  was  absorbed  by 
worldly  pleasures.  His  sociable  disposition,  and  the  delight  he  took  in 
company  and  music,  became  ensnaring  to  him,  and  drew  him  into 
temptation.  From  the  gprosser  sins,  indeed^  into  which  so  many  fall^  he 
was  graciously  preserved ;  but  he  was  not  unfrequently  found  at  the 
tavern,  allured,  not  by  the  love  of  drink,  but  of  dissipation,  and  of 
those  games  and  sports  which  too  often  ruin  both  body  and  soul. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  conversion^  he  appears  to  have  wholly  neglected 
mental  culture.  Books  were  thrown  aside,  and  study  shunned,  for  the 
sake  of  vain  and  unsatisfying  pursuits.  But  whilst  the  gay  youth  was 
eagerly  following  the  multitude  in  quest  of  worldly  gratifications, 
prayer  was  offered  day  and  night  for  him  by  an  affectionate  uncle,  who 
was  "  an  old  disciple,"  and  "  a  good  man ;  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohost ;"  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  having  *'  a  good  report  of  all 
men/'  and  who  sustained  the  office  of  class-leader  for  half  a  century. 
The  servant  of  God,  the  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  was  heard  on  behalf 
of  his  thoughtless  nephew,  for  whom  he  had  wrestled  and  prevailed ;  and, 
having  lived  to  see  his  beloved  relative  become  a  devoted  follower  of 
Christy  a  leader  in  his  church,  and  a  preacher  of  l^is  everlasting  gospel, 
he  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  said^  *^  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  * 

Twenty-four  years  of  life  had  elapsed  when  the  Lord  arrested  him, 
and  turned  his  heart  back  again  from  sin  and  worldliness  unto  himself. 
He  had  done  his  best  to  find  water  in  ^'  broken  cisterns/'  but  in  vain ;  he 
came  at  last  to  the  ''  fountain  of  living  waters,"  and  found  that  he  could 
there  quench  the  thirst  of  his  soul.  It  was  in  the  year  1818  when, 
being  out  of  business,  he  was  providentially  led  to  visit  his  friends  at 
Stevenage,  where  his  brother  James  was  then  living.  Here^  separated 
from  his  gay  and  sinful  companions,  he  was  introduced  to  the  company  of 
such  as  feared  and  loved  God.  Without  hesitation,  he  united  with  the 
family  in  domestic  worship,  and  went  with  them  to  the  house  of  God. 
These  means,  and  the  conversation  of  pious  friends,  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  and  heart,  an  impression  that  neither  time  nor 
circumstances  could  efiace.  His  brother  and  others  observed  an  outward 
change  that  delighted  them,  although  they  knew  not  what  was  takmg  place 
within.     He  made  no  discovery  to  any  person  of  the  working  of  his 

•  Mr.  ThomM  Titmat,  the  person  to  whom  reference  is  here  made,  joined  the 
Methodist  Society  in  Mr.  Wesley's  time,  at  Sterenage,  in  the  Biggleswade  Circuit, 
and  entered  into  hia  reward  Bonne  years  ago. 

H  2 
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miad:  it  was  betw'een  God  and  IiimseK  only ;  but  it  is  certain  that  ha 
saw  the  beauty  of  reli^on,  its  desirableness,  and  its  suitability  to  the 
wants  of  the  soul ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  then  and  there 
i*esolved  to  give  himself  to  the  Lord;  and  to  seek  earnestly  **  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  righteousness." 

From  this  visit  he  returned  home  strikingly  altered  in  character. 
His  former  companions  and  sinful  pleasures  were  at  once  given  up ;  he 
had  fully  determined  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side ;  and  having  so  determined, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  waver.  lie  halted  not  between  two  opinions,  but 
took  his  stand  upon  Bible  principles,  and  no  more  for  ever  did  he  stand 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  or  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

The  Lord  now  **  fixed  the  bounds  of  his  habitation."  He  was  provi- 
dentially led  to  settle  at  Greenwich ;  soon  after  which,  under  a  sermon 
])reached  by  a  local  preacher  in  Royal  Hill  Chapel,  the  Holy  Spirit 
opened  to  him  the  way  of  salvation  more  fully  and  clearly  than  he  had 
before  seen  it,  and  shut  him  up  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  revelation 
was  a  painful  one,  but  the  pain  was  the  prelude  of  "  peace  and  joy 
through  believing."  The  cross  was  set  up  l)efore  his  convicted  soul ;  to 
it  he  fled,  and  speedily  found  "  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  so  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Thence- 
forward,  it  is  believed,  he  ever  retained  the  clear  and  full  evidence  of  his 
acceptance  with  God,  and  ''held  fast  the  profession  of  faith  without 
wavering."  "  His  delight  was  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  His  law 
did  he  meditate  day  and  night." 

**  Nor  did  bis  faith  forsake  its  hold. 
His  hope  decline,  his  love  grow  oold.** 

About  this  time,  but  whether  before  or  immediately  after  the  im- 
portant event  just  stated  is  uncertain,  he  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society,  the  Deptford  circuit  being  under  the  superintendency  of  the  late 
Bev.  J.  Granlter,  whose  penetration  at  once  discovered  the  fitness  of  the 
neophyte  for  active  employment  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  soon  as 
he  began  spiritually  to  live,  be  began  to  work.  But  something  occurring 
to  interrupt  his  residence  at  Greenwich,  he  sojourned  for  a  short  interval 
at  Southwark,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  thei*e  commenced  his  career  of 
public  usefulness  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  It  was  there,  probably, 
that  he  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with  God  by  a  written  instrument 
still  in  existence.  The  document  bears  the  date  of ''January  5, 1819." 
That  day  would  be  the  third  of  the  week,  or  Tuesday.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  had  attended  the  watch-night  service  of  the  previous 
Thursday,  and  the  covenant  service  of  the  Sunday,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
latter,  in  which  the  solemn  covenanting  of  a  spiritually-exercised  soul 
with  the  Divine  Being,  by  written  instrument  and  secret  prayer,  is 
suggested.    The  covenant  compriBed— 

1.  An  humble  and  deep  abasement  of  himself  and  acknowledgment  of 
his  sins  before  God. 
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2.  The  solemn  and  unreserved  surrender  of  himself  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  all  lie  was  and  all  he  had  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God. 

3.  A  most  earnest  prayer  that  he  might  he  washed  in  the  hlood  of 
Cbristi  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  and  be  more  and  more  conformed  to  his 
image. 

4.  The  expression  of  a  hope  breathed  in  prayer,  that  after  he  should 
have  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  Ood,  and  come  to  die,  he  might 
peacefully  and  joyfully  sleep  in  Jesus,  and  be  received  to  his  glorious  and 
heavenly  presence. 

At  the  foot  of  the  document  he  placed  his  signature.  How  far  his 
subsequent  life  was  in  accordance  with  this  solemn  engagement  remains 
to  be  shown.  The  transaction  has  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  of  Metho- 
dist usage,  and  of  pious  example  in  numerous  individuals  who  have 
attained  to  eminence  in  holiness  and  usefulness  in  every  section  of  Christ's 
Church.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  are  awakened  to  the  perils  of  the  sou], 
and  resolved  to  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  a  help  to  deeisian  and  a 
pledge  of  stability.  (To  be  continued.) 


(I^rigmal  anb  BtMtb  %xMts. 

THE  U^'CERTAIiNTy  OF  TIME. 

Tiics!    What  is  it? 

The  poet  answers-^Time  id  a  dream,  a  song,  a  fitful  vision,  an  illusion,  a 
cork  upon  the  stream,  a  feather  in  the  breeze,  a  bubble  in  the  air,  an  excite- 
ment, a  fever,  a  dance,  a  mountain  torrent,  a  wreath  of  smoke,  a  shadow,  a 
whisper,  a  sigh. 

The  philosopher  answers,  with  his  usual  cold  precudon — ^Time  is  a  succession 
of  days  and  nights,  of  yeard  and  epochs,  determined  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  stretching  from  the  creation  to  the  consnm* 
mation  of  all  things. 

The  Christian  answers— Time  is  the  precious  morning  of  human  existence, 
the  day  of  salvation,  the  dawn  of  eternity,  the  spring  period  of  grace  fdr  the 
harvest  of  glory,  the  mine  to  be  dug  for  durable  wealth,  the  space  of  probation 
which  the  merciful  God  has  j^iven  to  men,  the  point  between  two  eternities,  in 
which  the  purposes  of  the  first  are  ripening  for  the  second,  tbe  dispensation  of 
redemption  and  intercession,  and  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  white  flag 
of  the  gospel  waves  over  a  world  of  rebels,  giving  space  for  repentance,  and 
the  opportunity  to  the  chief  of  sinners  of  finding  a  glorious  Saviour,  a  recon- 
ciled God,  and  a  happy  immortality. 

Many  ages  ago,  the  suffering  patriarch  Job,  standing  upon  the  ashes  of  his 
children  in  the  land  of  Us,  as  their  graves  rose  before  him  like  wavelets  on  the 
ebbing  sea  of  life,  exclaimed,  ^*  When  a  few  years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the 
way  whence  I  shall  not  return."  More  than  three  thousand  years  have  passed 
since,  in  his  cose,  this  expectation  has  been  realised.  We  are  now  sojourning 
for  a  short  time  on  earth,  but  the  patriarch's  language  applies  to  us,  and  we 
must  soon  "  go  the  way  whence  we  shall  not  return."  But  whither  will  that 
last  journey  conduct  us  t  It  leads  to  worlds  very  different  from  this.  Solemn 
beyond  expression  are  the  prospects  at  its  close : — 
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"  Important  journey!  awful  view ! 
How  great  the  change— the  scenes  how  new  ! 
The  golden  gates  of  heaven  displaTed, 
Or  hell's  fierce  flames  and  gloomy  shade  I" 

The  happineas  of  heaven  is  unutterable.  The  misery  of  hell  is  inconceiv- 
able. "  When  a  few  years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not 
return."  ^'A  few  years;'*  that  is  Job's  estimate  of  time.  Was  he  mistaken? 
No ;  the  time  rapidly  passed  away,  and  Job  went,  even  as  he  said,  "  the  way 
whence  he  should  not  return.''  When  Xing  Hezekiah  lay  at  the  point  to  die,  be 
prayed  that  God  would  prolong  his  life,  and  grant  him  a  longer  space  for 
repentance.  The  Lord  heard  his  prayer,  and  added  to  his  days  fifteen  jeara. 
This  period  wan  distinctly  foretold  to  him :  he  only,  perhaps,  of  all  mankind, 
was  given  to  know  when  his  days  would  terminate,  and  the  Uiread  of  his  life  be 
i5Ut  asunder.  How  brief  the  space  appeared  to  him !  year  after  year  how 
speedily  they  flew !  The  twelfth  year  drew  on :  he  had  but  three  summers, 
three  winters  more  to  live.  The  fourteenth  year  fulfilled  its  course :  the  sun 
stayed  not  in  his  annual  revolutions :  the  seasons  returned  as  osual — summer 
succeeded  spriftg,  autumn  followed  summer,  winter  pursued  after  autumn — and 
one  twelvemonth  more  would  find  him  with  the  dead.  His  fifteenth  year  fled 
like  those  that  were  before  it ;  his  strength  failed  ;  his  life  was  taken  from  the 
earth ;  no  further  reprieve  was  granted ;  he  died.  The  few  years  came :  "he 
went  the  way  whence  he  should  not  return." 

Ii'ifteen  years !  Dare  any  one  of  us  assert,  that,  when  that  period  shall 
have  once  more  rolled  away,  he  shall  yet  be  found  among  the  living  P  Pass 
your  thoughts  backwards  over  the  last  fifteen  years ;  how  many  have  in  that 
space  gone  to  corruption.  Turn  again,  and  try  to  look  through  the  fifteen 
years  that  are  next  to  come :  how  many  of  ourselves  shall,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  be  with  the  dead  7  What  year  has  passed  away,  and  left  your  population 
as  it  fouud  it  P  I^ot  one.  How  greatly  this  should  affect  us ;  for  time  passes 
rapidly  over  our  heads,  and  we  are  approaching  momentarily  the  dosing  scene 
of  our  allotted  season.  *'  When  a  few  years  are  come,  then  "  you  and  I  *'  shall 
go  the  way  whence  "  we  "  shall  not  return." 

Time  is  short.  This  observation  scarcely  needs  a  comment.  Look  back  on 
the  past  year ;  yea,  look  back  on  the  whole  time  past  of  your  lives ;  how  short 
it  appears — ^how  swiftly  has  it  fled  P  Gone,  gone  for  ever.  ^  What  is  your  life  P 
It  is  even  a  vapour,  ^t  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 
Tbe  days  of  what  is  called  a  lengthened  life,  are  easily  counted.  They  will 
not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  days.  And  what  is  a  day  P  The  sun  arises,  the 
day  begins,  man  goes  to  his  work,  and  to  his  occupation ;  soon  the  sun  is  in 
mid-heaven,  the  day  is  half  gone  by,  the  shadows  turn,  they  lengthen,  the  sun 
sinks,  he  disappears  in  the  west,  the  day  is  over, — gone  for  ever ;  and  another 
succeeds ;  they  stop  not,  but  one  i^  ever  following  another  in  quick  and  rapid 
succession.  To  the  Christian,  the  shortness  of  time  is  not  a  distresaiag,  or  an 
unwelcome  thought.  He  meditates,  UU  his  whole  soul  within  him  bums  with 
desire,  upon  the  great  things  that  are  reserved  for  him  in  heaven ;  he  thinka 
on  the  blessedness  of  that  eternal  rest,  so  beautifully  described  by  the  poet : — 

*^  No  more  Iktigoe,  no  mora  distress, 
Nor  sin  nor  ^  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  sighs  shall  mingle  with  the  songs, 
WhicA  warble  from  immortal  tongoes. 
No  rode  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  tbe  long  repose ; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon.** 
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And  he  grladly  welcomes  each  possinfj  hour,  for  it  is  carrying  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  bosom  of  his  heavenly  Father,  where  he  will  partake  of  the  over- 
flowing cup  of  bliss,  beside  the  starry  throne,  throughout  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity.     Yes,  time  is  short ;  but  to  the  believer,  not  one  hour  too  short. 

But  again — Time  is  precious.  It  is  so  because  it  is  short :  the  shorter, 
the  more  precious.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
listen  to  the  pealing  hymns  of  the  ransomed  spirits  in  glory :  can  you 
hear  their  bursting  gladness,  their  unending  transport, — can  you  see  the 
brightness  of  their  shining  faces, — the  heaven  in  their  eyes, — the  unut- 
terable rapture  that  sits  upon  their  foreheads?  But,  hark  again  1  Hear 
you  the  screams  of  agony,  the  curses,  the  blasphemies,  the  fearful  sounds 
that  ascend  from  the  caverns  of  the  damned?  Oh!  saw  you  that  miserable 
being  smite  his  forehead,  and  curse  God,  and  look  upwards,  as  he  fell  down 
bound  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  lake  ?  Oh,  the  agony  of  eternal  sin,  eternal 
impenitence,  eternal  obduracy,  and  hardness  of  heart !  Both  the  scenes  which 
I  have  presented  to  you  are  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  with  guest«  in  Time. 
In  Time  the  future  inhabitants  of  hell  reject  salvation,  heap  to  themselves 
wrath,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.  In  Time  the  future  inheritors  of 
^lory  become  partakers  of  Christie  redemption,  are  ''  begotten  again  unto  a 
lively  hope,'*  go  on  from  grace  to  grace,  and  ripen  for  that  "  fulness  of  joy," 
which  is  "  at  God*s  right  hand  for  evermore."  Oh,  what  a  value  does  this  put 
on  time ;  what  a  preciousness  I  Time — short,  rapid,  fleeting  Time,  so  quicldy 
gone,  procures  to  man,  either  a  weight  of  glory,  or  a  hopeless,  shoreless  sea  of 
woe,  for  ever  and  ever.  Oh,  as  each  day  rolls  by  so  rapidly,  ask  yourselves, 
what  has  this  day  procured  for  me? 

The  Emperor  Titus  was  accustomed  daily  to  confer  some  favour  or  benefit 
upon  his  subjects,  and  if  a  day  passed  without  doing  so,  he  would  exclaim, ''  I 
have  lost  a  day  ? "  This  applies  to  us  with  great  force.  Every  day  spent  in 
sinful  pleasure  is  a  loat  day.  Every  day  which  passes  unimproved  without 
seeking  an  interest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  a  preparation  for  eternity,  is  a 
lost  day.  I  pray  you  to  pause  and  consider.  Bedeem  each  fleeting  moment 
as  it  passes.  Stamp  these  golden  opportunities  with  your  virtues,  that,  at  last, 
the  retrospect  of  life  may  be  pleasing,  and  the  prospect  of  eternity  trium- 
phantly glorious.  Every  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  carries  a  soul  to  eternity. 
Have  we  no  mementoes  of  death  amongst  us?  Are  there  not  in  our  memories 
still,  the  lingering  echoes  of  the  muffled  bell  ?  Are  there  not  in  our  homes 
broken  circles,  whose  arcs  will  no  more  be  complete  till  time  shall  end  ?  Look 
at  the  portrait  on  the  wall — ^at  the  hatchment  on  the  house — the  hair  in  that 
locket— those  books  in  the  library — ^the  mourners  in  the  streets  in  their  sable 
garments;  and  does  not  every  one  of  these  reflect  a  known  likeness,  and 
present  a  comment  on  the  reflection,  "When  a  few  years  are  come,  then  1 
shall  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return  ? " 

We  are  walking  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  sepulchres,  surrounded  by  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  We  pause  to  read  the  epitaph  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
departed,  and  almost  immediately  our  own  may  be  read.  We  walk  over  the 
grave  of  a  friend,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  dull  tread  of  others  will  pass 
over  our  own.  Time  flies.  The  moment  gone,  is  gone  for  ever.  Time  is  irre- 
coverable. The  moment  is  on  the  wing  that  will  for  ever  fix  your  eternal 
destinies.  The  time-piece  of  Hfe  is  wound  up  once  for  all;  the  hands  are 
traversing  the  dial;  they  are  pointing  to  the  hour;  it  will  soon  strike;  and 
where  will  you  be  ?  Either  in  heaven  or  hell — ^your  destiny  unalterably  fixed. 
I  beseech  you,  consider.    Before  you  is  eternal  life,  or  eternal  death ;  eternal 
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happiness,  or  eternal  woe ;  eternal  raptare,  or  eternal  torment ;  eternal  honouTi 
or  eternal  shame  ;  eternal  holiness,  or  an  eternal  load  of  sin ;  eternal  nearness  to 
God,  or  eternal  banishment  from  him ;  eternal  communion  with  holy  angels 
and  hsppy  saints,  or  eternal  weeping,  wailing,  and  despair,  with  Satan  and 
accursed  spirits.  Now,  if  time  be  so  short— so  precious,  and  eternity  so  great; 
if  we  are  rushing  on  to  eternity,  and  eternity,  like  a  great  sea,  is  rolling 
towards  us;  if  we  are  standing  upon  an  isthmus  wasted  by  the  floods  of  time, 
and  washed  by  the  tides  of  eternity,  ready  every  moment  to*  enter  that  region 
which  must  be  either  a  heaven  of  endless  bliss,  or  a  hell  of  eternal  torment — ^I 
ask  each  and  all,  are  your  views  of  the  atonement  a  mere  dogma  in  your  head, 
or  a  living  trust  in  your  hearts  ?  Nothing  but  a  sure  interest  in  the  precious 
sacrifice  and  meritorious  passion  of  Christ  will  save  you.  In  His  righteousness 
alone  can  you  meet  death  with  joy.  Through  Him  only  will  you  be  more  than 
conquerors.  W.  Uitdebwoox).* 

Brighton. 

A  PEEP  AT  CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  define  or  set  forth  spiritual  operations,  the  mind 
itself  being  indescribable.  In  taking  a  peep  at  conscience,  therefore,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  simple  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  operations  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  and  which  are  attributed  to  that  wonderful  faculty  of  the  soul. 

Conscience  may  be  compared  to  a  window.  What  a  window  is  to  a  house, 
conscience  is  to  the  soul.  As  a  window  admits  light,  conscience  admits  truth. 
As  a  window  may  by  being  dirty  cause  things  to  be  seen  in  a  partial  or  distorted 
manner,  so  conscience  may  be  influenced  by  fj&lse  views,  may  be  warped  by  pre- 
judice, or  beclouded  by  ignorance. 

The  children  of  Israel  when  they  made  a  golden  calf  to  worship  it,  were  led 
to  entertain  incorrect  views  of  Moses,  and  to  manifest  improper  conduct  towards 
him.  '^  As  for  this  Moses,  we  know  not  what  is  become  of  him.''  Was  that  all 
they  knew  of  him  ?  His  magnanimity  of  soul  in  forsaking  the  treasures  of 
Egypt  and  the  honours  awaiting  him ;  his  self-denial  in  choosing  affliction  with 
the  people  of  Qod ;  his  wisdom  as  a  lawgiver,  and  his  meekness  as  a  man ;  all 
are  forgotten  I  Misrepresentation  as  a  thick  window  blind  intervened  between 
his  character  and  their  consciences.  When  they  rejected  the  counsel  .and  testi- 
mony of  Caleb  and  Joshua  (see  Numbers  ziii.  and  xiv. ;  Joshua  xiv.  6, 15 ;  and 
Nehemiah  ix.  17),  sensuality  and  cowardice  were  their  advisers ;  then  the 
remembrance  of  Egyptian  fare,  and  the  dread  of  approaching  conflict,  led  them 
to  make  two  strange  propositions ;  first,  to  appoint  a  captain  to  return  to  their 
bondage ;  and  second,  to  stone  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  death,  two  out  of  the  only  four 
persons  who  at  that  time  exercised  a  true  confidence  in  God,  and  were  ready  to 
carry  out  his  work  as  he  might  appoint  them.  Their  consciences  were  beclouded 
by  misrepresentation.  The  conscience  of  the  disciples,  when  they  forbade  the 
man  to  cast  out  devils  because  he  did  not  follow  them,  was  warped  by  exclnsive- 
ness  and  sectarianism,  but  Jesu  taught  them  better.  When  they  wished  to  call 
for  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  the  Samaritans  because  they  would  not  receive 
their  Master,  they  doubtless  thought  they  were  manifesting  an  approvable 
loyalty  ;  the  window  of  conscience  was  darkened  by  revenge ;  but  Jesus  taught 
them  that  Christianity  was  not  revengeful, .  and ''  that  he  had  not  come  to 
destroy  men*8  lives  but  to  save  them.'' 

*  The  abovs  article  is  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
ottingdean,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  3, 185G. 
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When  they  strove  together  as  to  who  should  be  the  greater,  conscience  was 
darkened  by  pride  and  vanity :  and  Jesos  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the 
midst,  saying,  "  He  that  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  this  little 
child  shall  not  enter  therein/*  teaching  them  that  pride  and  vonity,  a  love  of 
rule  and  authority,  are  not  parts  of  Christianity.  '^  He  that  will  be  your  master, 
let  him  be  your  servant."  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister/*  When  professing  Christians  withhold  the  token  of  friendship 
from  others  who  hold  different  views  of  religious  truth,  or  conform  to  a  different 
mode  of  worship,  refuse  the  friendly  nod,  turn  the  head  another  way  in  the 
street,  will  not  help  in  business  or  distress,  they  give  evident  proof  that  they  do 
not  suflBciently  regard  the  teaching  of  him,  who  said,  "  If  ye  salut«  your  bre- 
thren only,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so/'  ''  If  thy  enemy 
hung^,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.''  There  is  sometimes  much  devo- 
tion, and  seeming  piety,  and  liberality  in  some  things,  while  in  others  there  is 
the  most  deplorable  departure  from  the  words  and  spirit  of  Christ.  To 
such  the  Saviour  says,  as  he  did  to  Peter, ''  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren."  '*  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven*  tne 
same  is  my  mother,  and  sister,  and  brother." 

If  the  window  of  the  soul  be  clean,  then  we  think  it  must  be  perceived  to  be 
the  duty  of  all  who  have  received  spiritual  things  from  others  to  give  in  return 
such  things  as  the  body  may  require,  especially  in  a  time  of  necessity.  Is  not 
this  rule  especially  applicable  to  all  poor,  afflicted,  and  worn-out  local  preachers, 
who  when  they  had  health  and  strength  gave  them  freely  to  the  church  and  to 
the  world,  "  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind,**  desiring  only  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  church,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  glory  of  God.  To  leave 
such  to  suffer  and  pine,  neglected  in  old  age  or  decrepitude,  or  to  die  in  a 
])uri8h  workhouse,  or  to  be  buried  in  a  pauperis  grave,  is  to  ignore  and  libel  our 
Christianity,  and  add  dark  dishonour  to  the  Christian  name.  Shall  it  be  told 
to  the  unchristianised  Chinese,  who  have  a  custom  among  themselves  that  when 
a  man  becomes  a  grandfather  he  becomes  also  a  man  of  honour,  is  freed  from 
the  drudgeries  of  life,  and  is  supported  by  his  descendants — shall  it  be  told  to 
these,  for  whose  enlightenment  we  have  provided  a  million  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  we  leave  those  who  have  been  our  spiritual  fathers  and  grandfathers 
uncared  for,  and  unprovided  for,  to  sorrow,  to  suffer,  to  die,  and  to  be  buried,  as  it 
may  happen?  May  such  a  dreadful  announcement  never  reach  their  ears,  lest 
they  should  be  led  to  blaspheme  that  holy  name  by  which  we  are  called  (see 
Itomans  ii.  24;  2  Samuel  xii.  14).  May  we  as  a  people  holding  the  oonnexional 
principle  repent  of  this  our  ingratitude  for  voluntary  and  unpaid  services,  of  our 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  of  our  injustice  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  these  toilers,  and  of  our  disobedience  to  Christ,  lest  he  should  say  to  us,  '*  I 
was  an  hungered,  and  ye  fed  me  not ;  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  not :  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not 
to  me." 

Thank  God,  the  blood  of  Christ  can  cleanse  us  from  this  dishonourable  sin ; 
not,  perhaps,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  by  a  mysterious  influence,  irrationally 
and  unaccountably,  as  though  it  were  magically ;  but  as  St.  John  says — ''  If  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  us,  then  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
If  we  look  into  the  Saviour's  history — ^how  he  acted  towards  suffering  humanity : 
how  he  healed  Peter*s  wife's  mother ;  how  he  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life ; 
how  he  comforted  the  weeping  sisters  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus ;  how  he  fed  the 
hungry  with  good  things — ^we  may  indeed  behold  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord ;  and  sympathising  therewith,  admiring  and  approving,  may  be  changed 
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into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  until  at  length 
we  can  say  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  <'  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me."  May  the  pure  water  of  the  Spirit,  through  the  medium  of  the 
inspired  word,  wash  away  all  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  have  be- 
dimmed  the  perceptions  of  the  professing  Christian  Church,  in  reference  to  its 
duties  towards  those  who  have  voluntarily  laboured  for  its  enlightenment  and 
salvation,  and  who  are  now  suffering  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
rrfe. 

Conscience  is  an  echo  in  the  soul,  and  may  be  spoken  to  by  analogy,  through 
the  medium  of  reason ;  by  instinct,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  common  sense ; 
by  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  with  the  wise,  with  the  true,  with  the  honest, 
with  the  industrious,  with  the  self-denying,  with  the  brave,  with  the  philan- 
thropic ;  or  those  possessing  the  opposite  qualities. 

Conscience,  as  an  echo,  is  frequently  spoken  to  from  within ;  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
observed : — "  All  men  have  the  ethics  of  morality,  but  all  men  have  not  the 
objects  of  morality.''  And  the  ApoetJe  Paul  speaks  of  some  who  had  not  been 
furnished  with  a  revelation,  but  who  were,  nevertheless,  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  showed  the  work  of  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  and  did  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law. — Rom.  ii.  14, 15. 

Conscience,  as  an  echo,  may  be  spoken  to  from  without.  Our  fellow-man 
may  speak  to  our  conscience  analc^cally.  His  range  of  subjects  may  be  larger 
than  ours,  or  he  may  have  a  capacity  to  enter  into  minutia  into  which  we  have 
not  yet  entered ;  his  mode  of  illustration  may  be  forcible,  yet  incorrect ;  but 
sufficiently  plausible  to  silence  for  the  time  the  evidences  by  which  our  own 
views  of  truth  have  been  supported ;  and  thus,  for  a  time,  our  consciences  may 
echo  the  falsehood  which  has  been  plausibly  spoken  to  it  by  another.  This  will 
account,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  for  the  indif^rence  which  has  been  manifested 
by  many  towards  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association,  which  was 
commenced  at  a  time  of  unhappy  strife  in  the  Connexion.  Everything  which 
did  not  originate  with  the  Conference,  was  naturally  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
as  a  means  for  the  subversion  of  an  established  order  of  things  in  the  Connexion; 
and  as  many  of  the  local  preachers  had  been  dealt  with  summarily  and  almost 
unceremoniously,  it  was  natural  for  those  who  had  to  administer  the  rules  so 
rigorously,  and,  as  many  thought  and  said,  unrighteously,  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  reference  to  the  local  preachers  as  Joseph's  brethren  did  lo  him. 
Even  while  he  was  setting  large  messes  before  them,  and  contriving  how  he 
might  otherwise  support  and  comfort  them,  their  conscious  gnilt  still  led  them 
to  think,  **  He  will  surely  be  revenged  on  us."  Out  of  the  feelings  of  a  fearful 
or  a  grieved  heart  words  were  spoken,  which,  like  a  rolling  snowball,  augmented 
rapidly,  until  they  raised  a  barrier  between  brethren  so  high  that  the  object-of 
suffering  could  not  be  seen  from  the  other  side  of  it.  Paul  obtained  mercy 
because  what  he  did  was  done  ignorantly ;  we  hope  the  same  apology  is  appli- 
cable and  available  in  this  case  also.  But  the  objects  of  distress  are  still  there, 
and  before  that  snowball  of  false  representation  will  be  melted  away,  many, 
doubtless,  who,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  and  honesty,  ought  to  have  beoi 
foremost  in  advocating  and  providing  the  necessary  help,  will  have  passed  to 
their  final  account,  and  will  then  understand,  when  too  late,  bow  they  might 
have  added  to  their  everlasting  joy. 

Let  us  who  sympathise  with  this  noble  and  good  cause  be  watchful  over  oar 
own  spirits,  and  instead  of  praying  for  fire  from  heaven  to  coBBume  those  who 
may  diifiar  from  us,  and  refuse  to  ooMyperate  with  us ;  let  us  rather  pimj  that 
God  may  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  grant  them  the  true  grace  of 
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sympathy  according  to  their  ability,  knowing  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweih 
that  shall  he  also  reap :  "  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly.* 

Conscience  may  echo  the  voice  of  God.  This  is  glorious— this  is  salvation* 
Ood  is  the  author  of  salvation :  Christ  is  the  medium  through  which  it  flows  to 
us.  Revektion  explains  to  us  what  it  is ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  the 
divine  word  prindpaUy,  enables  us  to  became  the  subjects  of  it.  But  for  the 
Gonsdenoe  of  man  to  harmonise  with  €rod,  to  echo  his  voice,  this  is  salvation* 
**  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards  God." 

When  the  young  man  came  to  Christ  and  called  him  the  good  master, 
kneeling  before  him  in  some  degree  of  humility  and  earnestness,  inquiring, 
''What  must  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?**  he  gave  evidence  that  his 
conscience  was  in  some  degree  enlightened,  especially  when  Jesus  brought 
before  him  those  negative  requirements  of  the  decalogue  which  said, — ^Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  &c.  The  young  man,  in  conscious  integ- 
rity could  reply,  "  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up ;  I  have  done  no 
harm  to  any  one.'*  But  when  Jesus  introduced  him  to  the  Christian  system, 
and  taught  him  that  if  he  would  be  perfect,  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  do- 
nothing  religion,  but  must  obey  him,  even  to  selling  what  he  had  and  giving 
it  to  the  poor,  there  was  a  want  of  harmony  between  his  conscience  and  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  and  he  went  away,  sorry  that  Jesus  would  not  moderate  his 
terms,  but  required  something  to  be  sacrificed,  as  well  as  something  to  be 
done. 

The  Saviour  has  given  us  this  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  conscience, 
"  He  that  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments  and  teach  men  so,  he 
shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  shall  do  and 
teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God."  How  plain  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  test  of  religion  which  Christ 
requires  must  come  to  us  from  without,  and  not  from  within.  What  saith 
the  law P  What  say  the  prophets P  What  saith  Christ?  Are  their  sayings 
echoed  in  my  conscience  ?  "  If  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them."  He  that  trusts  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.  An 
uninstructed  conscience  may  ask,  '*  When  saw  we  tbee  an  hungered,"  Ac. 
The  reply  of  Jesus  is,  <'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

Conscience  is  a  witness  in  the  soul ;  its  use  is,  not  only  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  to  apply  it.  To  those  who  accused  a  third  party  to  the  Saviour,  he  said, 
>'  He  that  is  without  sin,  let  him  oast  the  first  stone.  And  they  went  out  one 
by  one.''    Their  consciences  applied  the  Saviour*s  words  to  themselves. 

This  is  a  most  fearful  power  that  in  man  is  a  witness  against  himself.  What 
was  it  that  made  Adam  and  Eve  wish  to  hide  themselves  from  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  Him,  whose  every  act  had  been  an  act  of  beneficence  P  Was  it  not  con* 
science  witnessing  against  themselves  P  What  was  it  that  caused  Peter  to 
weep  so  bitterly  when  Jesus  looked  upon  him  P  What,  but  his  own  conscience 
witnessing  to  his  past  unfaithfulness.  Thus  it  was,  also,  with  the  traitor 
Judas,  who,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  sold  his  Master.  The  witness  of  his 
conscience  made  life  itself  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Conscience  is  a  judge.  We  have  read  of  a  man  who  murdered  his  master  and 
stole  his  wealth.  Not  being  detected,  he  escaped  punishment,  succeeded  in 
^^ing  a  reputation  for  integrity,  and  ultimately  became  a  chief  magistrate. 
At  length  a  case  was  brought  before  him  of  a  man  who  had  robbed  and  mur- 
dered his  master.    There  was  so  striking  a  resemblance  between  this  case  and 
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hu  own  that  he  could  not  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  The  jury  had  pronounced 
the  verdict  of  guilty ;  but  the  judge  pronounced  no  sentence  of  condemnation  : 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  being  pronoonced  upon  himself  by  his  own 
conscience — his  judge,  which  compelled  him  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  hii 
prisoner,  and  yield  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  justice,  that  the  sentence  of  his 
internal  monitor  might  be  carried  into  effect.  We  have  another  illustration  in 
the  case  of  Felix  trembling  before  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  25;  and  another  in 
Agrippay  when  he  said,  '*  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  ;**  Acts 
xxyi.  28.  Every  man's  conscience  will  at  length  become  his  judge.  How 
awful  most  be  the  state  of  those  who,  unforgiven,  shall  be  condemned  to  spend 
an  eternity  in  the  presence  of  conscience  as  a  judge,  nnder  whose  terrible 
frown  they  shall  in  vain  cry  to  the  rocks,  '^  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  ns  from  the 
face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne."  '<  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  ns^ 
God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things." 

Conscience  is  a  king  or  governor  ruling  in  the  soul.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  monarch  shall  originate  laws ;  it  is  his  prerogative  to  sign  and  confirm  them, 
and  see  them  executed :  and  this  is  the  high  prerogative  of  conscience;  to  receive 
the  laws  which  originate  in  the  mind  of  the  eternally  wise  God,  to  confirm  them, 
and  see  them  executed.  The  mistress  of  Joseph  might  present  to  him  strong 
temptation ;  but  it  was  the  business  of  conscience,  as  ruler  in  the  soul,  to  say, 
''How shall  I  do  this  wickedness,  and  sin  against  GodP''  Nebuchadnezzar 
might  set  up  a  golden  image  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  and  give  orders  that  at  a 
given  signal  every  knee  should  be  bowed.  Conscience  having  the  dominion 
in  the  three  Hebrew  children,  replied,  '<  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in 
this  matter,  0  king;  and  be  it  known  unto  thee  that  we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods.*' — Dan.  iii.  16—13.  Daniel  knew  that  there  was  a  written  decree  signed 
by  the  king,  by  which  he  might  be  ca&t  into  a  den  of  lions,  if  he  offered  a 
petition  to  any  god  or  man  for  thirty  days  excepting  to  the  king.  Conscience 
reigned,  and  he  went  into  his  house,  "  his  window  being  open  in  his  chamber 
towards  Jerusalem ;  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a«day,  and  prayed 
and  gave  thanks  before  his  God  as  he  did  aforetime.*'  Conscience  reigned  in 
Peter  when  he  went  and  preached  to  Cornelius,  a  Gentile.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  the  AposUes ;  but  God  had  taught  him  that  he  was  no  respecter 
of  persons, — ^'  that  he  who  feared  God  and  worked  righteousness  in  every 
nation  was  accepted  of  Him."  When  defending  himself  before  his  brother 
Apostles,  having  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  he  unlocked  their  consciences  by 
rehearsing  the  whole  matter,  concluding  with  these  remarkable  words, ''  What 
was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  God.'' — ^Acts  xi.  17.  Then  an  enlightened  oon-> 
science  reigned  in  the  other  Apostles;  they  ceased  to  persecute  Peter,  and 
glorified  God,  because  he  had  granted  unto  the  Gentiles  also  repentance  unto 
life.  Conscience  reigned  in  Paul  on  Mars*-hill,  Acts  xxii.  22-— 31 ;  when  going 
to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.  18—24 ;  and  before  Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi.  The  roleri 
said,  "  Preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus.**  But  conscience  bade  the 
Apostles  preach  daily  in  the  temple  and  in  every  house,  filling  Jerusalem  with 
their  doctrines.  There  might  be  stripeF,  bonds,  and  imprisonments ;  but  con- 
science said,  "None  of  these  things  move  me.  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to 
have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man," — showing 
that  every  man  proves  his  own  work,  that  he  may  have  satisfaction  from  him- 
self alone,  and  not  from  another. 

Conscience  is  as  an  instrument  of  music ;  sorrowful  at  times  have  been  the 
tunes  which  have  been  played  on  this  instrument  by  the  servants  of  God. 
Shall  we  listen  to  David  P    <*  Save  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  oh  God  P    Shall  we 
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listen  to  Nebemiah?  i.  6,  7 :  "We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee,  and 
have  not  kept  thj  commandments,  nor  thy  statutes,  nor  thy  judgments,  which 
thou  commandedst  thy  servant  Moses."  Shall  we  listen  to  Jeremiah  ?  His  is 
a  sad  lamentation, — Lara.  iii.  iv.  v. 

But  there  have  been  some  most  beautiful  compositions  played  on  this 
instrument  of  conscience.  We  may  notice  particularly  the  thirty-first  of  Job. 
Kehemiah  recorded  triumphantly  and  confidently  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  how 
he  restored  the  rights  of  the  Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Sabbath ;  how 
he  removed  improper  persons  from  office,  and  regulated  the  laws  of  marriage 
among  the  Jews.  When  the  conscience  of  Peter  was  played  upon  by  his 
master,  the  music  was  very  expressive :  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee."  What  a  sweet  composition  was  that  of  John  : 
**  Beloved  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards  God, 
and  we  know  that  if  he  heareth  ua  we  have  tiiose  things  which  we  desire  of 
him.''  The  compositicths  of  Paul  are  most  cheering :  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God;  and,  if  sons,  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  "We  love  him,  because  ho  first 
loved  us?*  "  None  of  the  trials  of  life  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  me,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy."  "  I  am  ready  not  only 
to  be  bound,  but  to  die  for  the  Lord  Jesus."  "  This  is  not  our  rest;  there  re- 
maineth  therefore  a  rest  unto  the  people  of  God."  "This  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  and  exceeding  weight 
of  glory.**  "  I  am  in  a  strait  between  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  "  This  corruptible  shall  put  on  incomiption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  Death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in 
victory."  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  what  God  hath  laid  up  for 
them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit.** 
"O,  may  my  heart  in  tone  be  found, 
Like  David^s  harp  of  solemn  sound." 
Mansfield.  W.  P. 


AN  INSPIRED  SUMMARY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Grod,  providing  for  the  imbecility  of  his  crea- 
tures, has  interspersed,  in  various  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  several  summa- 
ries of  divinity,  which  collect,  as  it  were,  into  one  focus  all  the  rays  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  explain,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  verses,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  revealed  religion.  Should  any  of  my  readers  desire  me  io  point  out 
a  passage  confirming  and  illustrating  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine  and  prac- 
tical religion,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  thirty-second  Psalm  as  fully  satisfying 
their  demand. 

The  Psalm  which  I  have  mentioned  sets  forth  the  experience  of  the  natural 
man,  in  his  state  of  guilt,  bondage,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  and  describes  the 
condition  of  a  soul  when  brought  to  repentance  and  true  humiliation  before 
God.  1 1  also  exemplifies  the  comfortable  experience  of  pardon  and  peace  through 
faith  alone,  and  the  real  power  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  Jesoa 
Christ.  It  represents  God  as  one  who  heareth  prayer.  It  describes  the  safety 
and  consolation  of  trusting  in  him.  It  gives  advice  and  directions  adapted  to 
the  case  of  one  who  sinperely  desires  to  serve  and  please  God,  and  attended  by 
the  moat  animating  promises ;  and,  in  conclusion,  it  affords  a  view  of  solid  joy 
in  God.  These  are  the  leading  ideas  embodied  in  this  psalm ;  a  psalm  which 
comprises  the  whole  lange  of  Christian  experience;  of  all  that  which,  in  our 
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days,  is  moet  nncandidly  stigmatised,  by  men  who  affect  the  atmost  candour, 
by  the  name  of  enthusiasm. 

'^  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiyen,  whose  sin  is  corered." 
The  psalmist,  as  he  afterwards  shows  us,  had  felt  the  misery  arising  from, 
an  accusing  conscience  and  a  hard  heart.  Prom  these  sources  of  mi^ei^  he 
had,  by  Divine  gprace,  been  relieved ;  and  feeling  himself  to  be  now  in  the 
possession  of  bliss,  he  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  bliss.  Is  he 
the  blessed  man  who  succeeds  in  his  worldly  affairs,  who  acquires  wealth, 
honour,  and  dignity  t  No ;  a  man  may  be  veiy  miserable  in  the  midst  of  all 
possible  worldly  prosperity.  Nothing  save  God  himself,  made  known  to  us  in 
Christ,  can  make  us  happy.  A  consciousness  that  God  is  with  us,  as  our  own 
gracious  and  reconciled  God,  this  it  is  which  constitutes  happiness.  Without  this 
we  feel  an  uneasy  void,  and  pine  in  misery,  even  while  everything  earthly  8U0> 
ceeds  according  to  our  wish ;  for  God  never  meant  to  give  us  a  capacity  of 
deriving  happiness  from  anything  but  himself.  In  fact,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  our  possession  of  such  a  capacity  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Again ;  is  Ae  the  blessed  man,  whose  conscience  is  at  ease,  and  who  is  sen- 
sible of  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  himself?  This  is  Horace's  idea,  and 
that  of  the  whole  tribe  of  mere  moralists  :— 

....•.*'  Hie  muros  a^eaeos  esto, 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nuU&  pallescere  cnlpft." 

And,  truly,  there  is,  in  this  view  of  things,  something  so  pleasing  to  the  self* 
righteous  heart  of  man,  that  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  it  is  very  generally 
adopted.  The  idea  of  being  made  happy  by  our  own  virtue,  adapts  itself  to 
our  pride;  to  be  made  happy  by  Divine  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  can  only  be  acceptable  to  the  humble.  In  this  latter  way,  however,  it 
is,  that  all  truly  contrite  souls  expect  happiness ;  even  by  the  remission  of  sins, 
as  Augustine  somewhere  says,  rather  than  by  the  perfection  of  virtues.  We 
may  stand  well  before  our  fdlow-creatures ;  our  characters  may  be  outwardly 
spotless;  and  the  laws  of  our  country  may  have  nothing  to  allege  against  us; 
but  no  man  of  the  least  self-knowledge  would  o£fer  a  plea  of  this  kind,  before 
that  God  who  requires  the  obedience  of  the  heart.  Let  any  man  ask  himself  a 
few  such  qutotions  as  these  which  follow :  "  Have  I  loved  God  as  I  ought  to 
love  him ;  namely,  with  all  my  heart,  and  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  strength?" 
''  Have  I  avoided  sin  to  the  utmost  of  my  power?  *'  *^  Have  I  exerted  myself 
as  I  ought  to  do  for  the  good  of  others  ? " ,  <<  Am  I  as  thankful  to  God  as  I 
ought  to  be  ?  "  "  Have  I  redeemed  the  time,  and  exercised  my  talents  to  the 
glory  of  God,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do  ?  **  But  why  do  I  multiply  these  inquiries  ? 
Our  sins  are  '^  more  "  in  number  *^  than  the  hairs  of  our  head."  *  Who  can 
tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  ?t  Assuredly,  all  hope  of  blessedness  from  his  own 
goodness  must  be  removed  from  such  a  creature  as  man. 

If,  then,  happiness  be  neither  in  worldly  success  nor  in  conscious  inno- 
cence— ^not  in  the  former  because  of  its  emptiness ;  not  in  the  latter  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  its  attainment — ^in  what  does  it  consist  ?  The  psalmist 
answers,  '^  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin."  While  sin  is  unforgiven ;  while  we  sre 
at  a  distance  from  God ;  and  while  he  is  not  our  Friend,  we  are,  and  must  be, 
miserable.  *^  In  his  favour  is  life."t  When  we  can  look  up  to  him,  and  behold 
him,  our  own  reconciled  God,  forgiving  our  sins,  and  comforting  us  with  his 
peace,  then,  with  forgiveness,  all  other  blessings  flow  into  our  souls.  It  is  by 
the  '^  knowledge  of  salvation — by  the  remission  of  sins,  through  the  tender 

•  Psslm  xl.  12.  t  Psalm  xix.  12.  X  Psalm  xxx.  5. 
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mercy  of  our  God ;  wherebj  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  yiaited  ns,  to 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  oar 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace."* 

Be  it,  then,  our  endeavour  to  seek  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  a  com- 
fortable sense  of  that  forgiveness  in  the  conscience,  grounded  on  the  propitiation 
of  Jesus.  Here  is  bliss,  not  only  the  bliss  of  heaven  hereafter,  but  of  a  peace- 
ful conscience  here,  and  of  an  assured  and  refreshing  hope  beyond  the  grave. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  persons  in  the  world.  First,  there  are  those  who  seek 
happiness  only  in  the  world,  despising  religion  altogether,  llie  real  misery  of 
such  persons,  even  natural  conscience,  if  attended  to,  sufficiently  declares. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  who  do  pay  a  certain  regard  to  religion ;  but  in  a 
proud  way.  These  are,  in  truth,  no  less  miserable  than  the  others.  Their 
religion  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Jewish  Pharisees  of  old ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  with  that  of  the  ancient  pagan  philosophers ;  of  Mohammedans ;  of  tiiose 
who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Popery ;  of  all,  in  short,  who  are  ignorant  of,  or 
who  despise  or  neglect,  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Thirdly,  there  are 
true  Christians ;  persons  who  seek  happiness  in  a  humble  religfion,  who  despair 
of  obtaining  acceptance  with  God  by  their  own  virtues,  and  who  rest  entirely 
on  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness ;  and  this  is  the  religion  of  the  psalm  which  we 
are  considering.  Wherever  these  principles  are  wrought  in  the  heart,  they 
will  unquestionably  produce,  as  their  necessary  effect,  a  holy  life;  but  a  holy 
life  is  not  itself  the  foundation  of  the  believer*s  happiness. 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  Psalm  in  question,  David  says, "  Blessed  is  the 
man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no 
guile."t  ''  Even  as  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto 
whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works.'*  t  Here  is  that  great  article  of 
justification  by  faith  in  Jesus,  on  which  Abraham  rested,  and  on  which  all  the 
true  children  of  Abraham  rest  their  souls ;  and  here  is  the  only  way  of  peace 
which  has  ever  existed  since  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world.  It  is  a  way, 
however,  which  the  man  who  regfards  his  own  works  as  in  any  measure 
the  price  of  his  salvation  shall  never  know.  Such  a  man  must  remain  either 
hardened  in  the  false  peace  of  self-righteous  vain  glory,  or  miserably  struggling 
with  anxiety  or  desperation ;  or  lastly,  like  Gallio,  **  caring  for  none  of  these 
thing4'*||  How  great  the  mercy  to  men,  that  God  has  opened  to  us  a  way  of 
peace,  and  revealed  it  in  his  word  with  such  energy  of  description!  He  who 
would  thoroughly  understand  this  way  of  reconciliation  would  do  well  to  weigh 
attentively  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  that  chapter 
we  have  the  testimony  of  three  men,  as  holy  perhaps  as  any  who  have  ever 
lived  on  earth — Abraham,  David,  and  Paul — to  the  great  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  that  God  justifies  sinners  by  grace  alone  through  faith.  If  ever 
any  men  could  boast  of  their  good  works,  as  contributing  in  any  degree  to  their 
acceptance  with  God,  these  three  men  might  have  thus  boasted ;  but  they  agree 
in  disclaiming  every  plea  save  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  give  him  all  the 
glory ;  and  this  humble  temper  is  the  only  tamper  in  which  men  are  fitted 
to  serve  God  aright.  The  particular  propriety  of  the  latter  clause  of  verse  2, 
•*  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile,"  will  appear  by  its  connection  with  what  fol- 
lows. I  may  just  observe  at  present  that  he  who  looks  to  God  for  pardon  and 
peace  only  by  Jesus,  gains,  in  that  very  disposition  of  spirit,  and  in  its  experi- 
mental effects,  sincerity  towards  Gbd.  Let  us,  however,  hear  king  David,  who 
declares  not  only  his  belief  of  this  doctrine,  but  his  own  experience  in  connec* 
tion  with  it. 

•  Liik«  i.  77—80.       f  Psalm  xxxil.  2.        %  Rom-  «▼•  6.        |j  Acts  xviil.  17. 
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"When  I  kept  silence,"  saya  the  psalmist,  '* my  hones  waxed  old  through 
tny  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  mo, 
my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer.** 

Thus  does  David  describe  the  misery  of  his  soul  while  he  felt  the  horrors  of 
guilt  in  his  conscience.    He  remained,  however,  in  sullen  silence ;  he  would 
not  bend  in  submission  to  God.    He  would  not  freely  own  that  all  was  wrong 
within  him.    In  his  pride,  he  fought  against  his  convictions,  and  sought  to 
heal  himself;  but  the  Lord,  "in  severe  mercy,"  as  Augustine  happUy  ex- 
presses it,  permitted  him  not  to  obtain  peace  in  this  way.    He  had  a  constant 
inward  disquiet,  which  day  and  night  oppressed  him  :  the  dry,  sapless  state  of 
his  soul  is  well  compared  to  the  drought  of  summer.    This  was  the  effect  of 
God's  hand  upon  him,  disquieting  him  on  account  of  his  sins ;  and  though  his 
state  while  in  this  condition  may  appear  to  be  by  no  means  desirable,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  such  a  state  of  mind  as  is  usually  introductory  to  a  true  and  full 
deliverance.    When  once  the  hand  of  God  "  is  heavy"  upon  a  man,  producing 
true  conviction  of  sin,  his  former  unconcern  and  thoughtlessness  vanish.    His 
past  sins  become  bitter  to  his  remembrance,  and  he  is  made  to  feel  the  iniquities 
of  his  youth.    It  is  not  now  in  his  power,  as  formerly,  to  shake  off  ''  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord ; "  and  all  his  endeavours  to  do  this,  in  the  way  of  diverting 
himself  by  various  methods  of  dissipation,  fail  of  success.   In  fact,  they  do  but 
increase  his  misery.    Neither  can  he  obtain  peace  by  his  attempts  after  reforma- 
tion.   He  sees,  indeed,  that  he  ought  to  repent  and  amend,  and  he  labours  to 
do  so ;  yet  peace  is  not  the  result  of  his  endeavours ;  in  truth,  he  is  as  far  from 
it  as  ever.    It  is  no  trifling  matter  thus  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.    Sin  is  a  dreadful  evil :  God  must  be  jast  and  holy ;  and  the  remedy  of 
sin,  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  a  very  wonderful  remedy,  and  affords  an  astonishing 
instance  of  the  Divine  condescension,  mercy,  and  wisdom.    Thus  it  is  always 
represented  in  Scripture :  "  The  manifold  wisdom  of  God ;  ***  *'  The  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ; "  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  admiring  terms  used  in  the 
sacred  volume.    Can  we,  then,  imagine  the  way  of  obtaining  peace  with  God 
to  be  a  slight  matter?    Let  those  who  presume  on  arbitrary  notions  of  the 
Divine  meroy,  remember  that  sin  cast  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  out  of 
heaven ;  and  that  he  remains,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  a  monument  of  the 
Divine  justice.    Men,  generally,  in  this  age,  make  much  too  free  with  the 
Divine  mercy.    In  Christ,  that  mercy  is  great  indeed,  even  heyond  our  most 
extravagant  thoughts ;  but  it  is  not  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  way ;  as  if— if 
I  may  so  speak — ^it  were  the  result  of  a  pliant  and  easy  temper.    God  is  jealous 
of  his  honour ;  and  his  mercy  is  consistent  with  the  most  absolute  purity  and 
justice.    When  men  are  brought  to  view  God  in  this  light,  and  are  made  to  feel 
the  worth  of  their  souls,  and  the  greatness  of  their  sins,  no  language  can  more 
properly  describe  their  sensations  than  does  that  of  David  in  the  psalm  before 
us ;  and  in  this  way  only  are  men  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  mercy  of  the 
gospel.    Let  a  man  have  felt  the  bitterness  of  sin,  and  have  been  convinced  of 
his  deserts  on  account  of  it ;  then,  when  pardoning  mercy  doea  visit  him,  be 
will  welcome  it  with  ten  thousand  thanks ;  it  will  be  to  his  soul  as  life  from  the 
dead ;  justification  by  grace  will  be  precious  ;  Christ  will  indeed  be  to  him  the 
jewel  of  great  price ;  and  he  will,  in  future,  live  unto  God.    But  what  use 
would  a  carvless  sinner  make  of  mercy  P  he  would  grow  bolder  in  ain,  and 
offend  his  Maker  with  unblushing  audacity.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  ha  who, 
in  these  days,  should  show  himself  as  much  affected  by  religious  considerations 

•  Epli.  ill.  8—10.    See  also  the  concluaion  of  Rom.  xi. 
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as  king  David  describes  himself  to  have  been,  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
regarded  in  polite  society  as  weak-minded  or  melancholy ;  as  if  sin  were  not  as 
swfid  a  thing  now  as  it  was  in  David's  time ;  and  as  if  the  terrors  of  guilt  did 
not  deserve  the  most  serious  thoughts  of  the  wisest  man  on  earth.  So  un- 
reasonably are  men*s  suspicions  fixed  on  what  they  call  enthusiasm,  that  they 
]under  themselves  from  seeing  anything  in  vital  religion  in  a  true  light. 

I  would  proceed  a  step  further.    If  conviction  of  sin  be  a  reasonable  sensa- 
tion—necessary indeed  to  humble  our  pride,  and  prepare  us  so  to  receive  6od*s 
mercy,  that,  far  from  abusing  it,  we  may  make  it  the  means  of  a  holy  life— it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  experience  of  a  comfortable  sense  of  forgiveness 
is  also  a  reasonable  sensation.    Bepentance  and  remission  of  sins  being,  both  of 
them,  to  be  preached  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  both  should  be  felt  in  the  soul,  and 
nnquestionably  have  been  so  felt  by  all  true  Christians  in  all  ages.    With 
respect  to  the  primitive  Christians,  abundant  proof  of  this  might  be  adduced 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     But  let  us  hear  king  David :  "  I  acknow- 
ledged my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid  :  I  said,  I  will  con- 
fess my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  nn. 
For  this,"  continues  the  psalmist,  "  shall  every  one  that  is  prodly  pray  unto  thee, 
in  a  time  when  thou  mayest  be  found."     This  case  of  David  is  doubtless 
recorded  to  encourage  others  to  seek  the  same  blessing  of  forgiveness ;  and  St. 
Paul,  after  having  spoken,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
of  this  case  of  David,  and  also  of  that  of  Abraham,  thus  begins  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  that  Epistle — '^Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith 
into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God ;" 
thus  showing  that  David's  experience  is  that  which  belongs  to  all  true  Chris- 
tians.   David's  case,  as  described  in  Scripture,  is  plainly  this.    While  he  fdt 
disquiet  on  account  of  his  sins,  yet  remained,  like  a  froward  child,  at  a  distance 
from  God,  sullen  and  proud,  he  was  in  misery  and  distress.    At  length  the 
Lord  brought  him  to  unfeigned  submission.    He  confessed  all  before  God ; 
spread  his  case,  just  as  it  was,  in  honest  simplicity  before  him,  giving  up  all 
hope  except  in  Divine  mercy.    Here,  then,  guile  left  his  spirit.    While  men 
will  be  something  in  their  own  eyes,  and  will  not  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  in  truth,  undone  sinners,  they  are  full  of  deceit,  even  in  their  religious 
duties;  vainly  vaunting  themselves  to  be  that  which  they  are  not,  when  in 
truth  they  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity.    Certain  it 
is,  that  whoever  is  brought  to  true  peace  must  be  humbled,  even  as  David  was 
before  his  Maker. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


CITY  DAISIES.  the  tables  strewn  with  phials,  cups, 

CUAFIBB  ui. — ^LKT  US  UVB  WHiLB  WB  '"^^   glssses,   and   the   chairs    with 

ijyji  wrappers  and  cushions — all  in  waitings 

••B«aih«,thybod/.ir«.p,tbrn>!rir.tr«xct;  ^«'  J*^«,  Pf^«^*'*  «««•    I'  i?/  ^«-/ 

OiTt  thy  lOQi  air,  tby  faeaities  expanM;  comfortable  room,  one  occupied,  appa-i 

Knock  off  the  ihftdUM  which  thy  ipirit  bind  rentlv.  bv  a  man  who  eniovs  plentv. 

To  dnst  and  Mnie,  and  Mt  at  large  thy  mind?  \f  T»nf  wLl»li^>rK-  r^.l^^'Zl  Jwik 

Then  noro  In  lympatby  with  aJd'a  great  whole,  "  ^^^  Wealth.     The  pale  face  which 

And  be  like  maa  at  Artt,  ▲  uvixo  aouL  I "  looks  out  from  between  the  bed-cur- 

Dara.  tains,  and  the  lean  shoulders  propped 

A  SICK  man's  chamber  is  before  us :  up  with  pillows,  wear  a  very  different 
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aspect  from  that  which  they  once  hore, 
but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising Mr.  Gimson.  The  strong  man 
is  granpling  hard  with  the  disease 
which  nias  laid  him  low;  and,  although 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  pain, — a 
paragon  of  health  and  ri^ur — he 
Dears  up  manfully  against  the  deep 
waters  tiiat  seem  ready  to  overwhelm 
him,  and  really  looks  a  much  greater 
man  in  his  weakness  than  ever  he  did 
in  his  strength.  He  is  repeating  to 
himself  the  beautiful,  soul-stirring 
motto  of  Longfellow's  Hyperion: — 
'*  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past : 
it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  im- 
prove the  present :  it  is  thine.  Go 
forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future  with- 
out fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart.** 

A  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the 
bed-room  door,  and  Polly,  who  was 
titling  by  the  bedside  with  red  eyes, 
straggling  hair,  and  watchful  looks, 
admitted  an  every-day  visitor,  Eleanor 
Caryl.  She  approached  the  bedside 
with  a  light,  free  step,  bringing  glad- 
ness with  her  even  there,  and  making 
the  chamber  appear  ten  times  brighter 
than  it  was  before.  Oh,  the  magic  of 
kind  looks — softi  womanly  tones — a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  hand — an  un- 
affected sympathy  I  The  sick  man 
knew  that  his  fair  visitor  did  not  lack 
useful  employment  at  home,  and  that 
she  migh^  without  suffering  any  im- 
putation of  want  of  feeling,  scarcely 
ever  enter  his  dwelling.  This,  and 
similar  things  revived  in  his  memory 
as  she  stood  beside  him,  and  his  eyes 
became  suffused  with  tears  of  grati- 
tnde. 

Polly  was  intreated,  commanded, 
persuaded — almost  compelled  to  retire, 
that  she  mi^ht  get  a  little  rest.  "  She 
is  a  good,  kind,  patient  creature,'*  said 
her  master,  when  she  was  gone  ;  ''  I 
am  very  thankful  to  have  such  a  girl 
in  the  house."  Polly  was  nearer  forty 
than  thirty ;  but  all  unmarried  women 
were  *'  girls  "  in  Mr.  Gimson*s  voca- 
bularv.  "  I  have  a  very  good  nurse, 
but  PoUy  will  not  let  her  do  much; 
she  thinks  nobody  can  take  care  of  me 
as  she  does.  Ton  are  the  only  one  in 
whom  she  seems  to  have  a  perfect 
confidence.'' 

"  She  does  me  very  great  honour,'' 
said  Eleanor,  smiling. 

At  Mr.  GKmson's  request,  Eleanor 
read  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.    "Thtft  beautiful  storv,    paid 


he,  as  soon  as  she  had  finiahed,  ''  pre- 
sents, in  some  particulars)  a  vivid 
picture  of  what  I  was  once,  and  what 
the  love  of  Chri$)t  ha^  made  me.  I 
was  bom  of  parents  who,  1  really  be- 
lieve, were  pious  people ;  but  they  had 
such  strange  notions  of  the  parental 
office,  and  their  duties  in  reference  to 
my  education,  that  I  might  have 
grown  up  a  Jew  or  an  infidel,  and  they 
would  scarcely  have  known  anything 
about  it.  I  think,  by  the  way,  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  modem  infidelity 
may  be  traced  to  similar  conduct. 
My  father^s  time  was  so  engrossed  in 
business,  and  my  mother's  in  other 
afiairs,  that  their  children  were  de- 
pendent upon  servants  and  paid 
teachers  for  things  which  should  come 
only  from  a  parent's  heart,  lip,  eye, 
and  hand.  I  felt  that  this  was  not  as 
it  should  be  \  but  there  was  one  great 
Father  above  who  never  failed  to  ex- 
tend his  care  over  me  and  his  mercy 
under  me,  although  I  knew  Him  not. 
Blessed  be  His  name ! 

"  I  grew  up  a  very  ignorant,  care- 
lees  fellow,  never  seriously  asking 
myself  what  I  was  living  for;  I  was 
like  the  man  bom  blind,  who  had 
heard  frequently  enough,  no  doubt, 
of  the  glories  and  uses  of  light,  but 
who  had  never  seen  and  experienced 
them.  But  there  was  this  important 
difference,— disease  was  the  exception, 
mine  the  rule.  There  must  have  been 
very  few  blind  men  like  himself,  so 
that  almost  every  one  he  met  could 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  and  pro- 
perties of  light ;  it  was  next  to  an  im- 
possibility that  he  should  disbelieve 
such  a  testimony :  but  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  were  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  myself,  and  I 
scarcely  ever  met  with  men  whose 
eyes  were  open.  Now,  as  I  loved  my 
native  habitual  darkness  rather  than 
the  pure  spiritual  light  of  the  gospel, 
loved  it  because  it  harmonised  dismally 
with  mv  evil  deeds,  and  as  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  unbelievers  who  denied  the 
existence  of  any  other  light  than  that 
which  was  natural  to  unrcsgoierafea 
man — to  man  bom  blind,  X  soon 
learned  to  do  as  they  did^  to  call  dark- 
ness light,  and  light  darkness. 

"  As  I  never  committed  those  youth- 
ful excesses,  and  avoided  that  profaoe- 
ness,  so  common  in  large  cities,  I  con- 
trived to  quiet  the  uncon^fortable  mo- 
nitions of  an  uneajty  conscience,  and 
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I  Hoag  down  the  stream  of  life  as 
memly  aa  my  neighboon.  But  this 
ia  a  dwl  story  to  you,  my  dear.** 

''  No,  no,  indeed.  Go  on ;  only  I 
am  afraid  it  will  tire  you." 

'' It  doee  me  gpood  to  talk :  it  wakes 
up  the  man  within  me ;  and  gives  me 
a  more  perfect  control  over  this  weak 
body.  Besides,  I  may  not  last  lon;^, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  add  to  the  sin 
of  former  years  a  neglect  of  God's 
menaea  now. 

''It  was  not  until  about  the  time 
when  I  became  acauainted  with  your 
mnch^honoared  serf,  that  I  began  to 
look  about  me  as  a  reasoning  creature 
shookl ;  and  instead  of  spending  my 
time  and  energise  entirely  upon  things 
temporal,  seriously  inquired  what  part 
I  had  in  '  the  things  etemaL*  It  was 
an  unknown  book  to  me,  my  dear, 
that  solemn  future;  and  when  I 
<^ned  it,  it  was  a  very  dark  book ; 
and  when  I  read  it,  it  was  a  very  ter- 
rible one.  I  cannot  describe  to  you — 
for  my  feelings  were  then,  and  are 
atill,  a  mystery  to  mysdf— the  in- 
coming of  that  illumination  which  ab- 
sorbed and  illustrated  all  that  I  was, 
and  all  that  I  had  been.  When  I  sur- 
▼eyed  the  walls  of  wide,  and  prejudice, 
and  custom,  whicn  every  succeeding 
year  of  my  past  life  had  widened  and 
neightaned,  and  fortified  anew,  I 
could  not  conceive  why  God  had  not 
cut  me  down  in  the  beginning  of  my 
days,  fbreseein?  my  wickecmess  of 
heart  and  wortluessness  of  life  :  why, 
as  he  had  suffered  me  to  live,  he  had 
not  driven  me  from  the  abodes  of  men, 
and  compelled  me  to  herd  with  the 
beasta  of  the  earth  P  why  he  did  not 
deprive  me  of  those  priceless  intel- 
lectual facoltiea  whidi  hitiierto  I  had 
abuaed  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  raak- 
in|^  a  good  bargain,  or  seeking  my 
own  selfish  pleasures :  why,  seeing 
ha  permitted  even  his  upright  servant 
Job  to  be  amitten  with  a  grievous  dis- 
ease, he  did  not  visit  upon  me  all  the 
plsgnes  that  hnmsni^  can  suffer. 
Then  I  b^n  to  fear  that  it  was  for 
somefearinl  retributive  purpose  that 
God  had  widihald  his  hand,  and  that 
aaotiier  world  would  reveal  the  pun- 
iafament  which  had  not  been  com- 
menced in  tills.  There  seemed  but 
one  dresdftil  legend  inscribed  upon 
the  several  links  of  divine  providence, 
— *  //  is  that  (hey  shall  be  destroyed  for 
ever  J*  ' 


''  But  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  I  had  yet 
to  discover  that  God  will  save  every 
sinner  who  chooses  God's  salvstion 
and  God's  service  with  right  motives— 
with  a  right  end  in  view.  I  had  yet 
to  experience  the  truth  that  God  ^es 
but  cast  the  soul  down  that  he  msy 
raise  it  up  again — that  he  ^hows  man 
his  depravity  that  he  may  humble  hifi 
pride — and  that  he  reveals  the  terrors 
of  his  law  that  he  may  drive  the  soul, 
that  will  not  be  led  by  his  goodness, 
to  repentanoe.  I  leamed  in  my  calmer 
moments  that  those  whom  Grod  utterlv 
forsakes,  must  needs  be  void  of  feel- 
ing— callous  of  heart— insensible  to 
spiritual  things — void  of  spiritual, 
holy  taste>— incapable  of  one  good 
desire,  or  one  act  of  choice  on  the  side 
of  moral  rectitude,  even  when  con- 
scious of  spproaching  danger.  And 
when  I  found,  by  deep  searchings  of 
heart,  that  if  my  salvation  were  pos- 
sible, my  vohmtarjr  choice  would  be 
life  in  God's  service  unon  his  own 
terms,  a  faint  hope,  like  toe  first  glim- 
mering of  the  QHwn,  came  into  my 
soul.  I  found  my  heart  void  of  good 
desires,  and  destitute  of  holy  affections ; 
but  I  desired  good  desires,  and  pre- 
ferred holy  sfiSstions  above  the  fasts 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eve,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  and  upon  that  at- 
tenuated thread  hung  the  great  ques- 
tion of  my  salivation.  I  felt  that  I 
must  pass  to  Calvary  upon  that  bridge 
of  sighs,  utterlv  naked  of  all  self- 
satisiaotion  ana  self-trust,  and  ac- 
knowledging not  only  my  entire 
emptiness  of  good,  but  the  almost  in- 
femid  sublimation  of  my  nature  from 
latent  to  positive — from  positive  to  ag- 
gravated; and  from  aggravated  to 
long^continued  evil. 

"This  was  the  turning  point  of  my 
life:  this  the  key-stone  of  my  his- 
tory. I  came  to  my  Bedeemo^  and 
he  put  life  into  my  spirit,  which  was 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  thus 
enabled  me  come.  Still,  you  observe, 
I  came  to  him,  or  I  should  never  have 
been  received  at  all.  He  commanded 
me  to  receive  him  as  my  Saviour :  I 
could  as  soon  have  scaled  the  heavens, 
and  adorned  mv  brow  with  the  stars  of 
the  rooming ;  but  I  msde  the  eflbrt  in 
obedience  to  his  command,  and  lo !  I 
was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  him  with  joy 
unspeakable:  quite  unconsciouslv  1 
I  2 
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W09  receiving  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
a  little  childi  and  acting  like  the  man 
whose  arm  was  withered,  and  who 
stretched  it  forth  at  the  command  of 
Christy  although  he  might  have  ob- 
jected with  apparent  reasonableness 
that  such  an  act  was  impossible.  But 
tiYeryr  command  of  Goa  implies  grace 
for  its  performance;  and  none  act 
so  reasonably  as  those  who  have 
learned  to  take  God  at  his  word. 

''Thus  encouraged,  I  continued 
peeking  wisdom  of  God,  and  found 
that  the  foundation  of  human  happi- 
ness is  redeeming  love.  My  heart 
asked  for  sympathy,  and  I  found  it  in 
my  great  Bigh  l^riest.  My  entire 
soul  desired  a  sovereign  King;  and 
Jesus  was  revealed  to  me  as  the  Head 
of  his  church.  My  energies  demanded 
suitable  employment,  and  I  found  it 
in  following  Him  who  pleased  not 
himself,  but  who  lived  by  everything 
God  had  appointed — ^who  accounted  it 
his  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  Father's 
will,  and  perfectly  to  acquiesce  in  it 
all ;  the  motto  of  whose  lue  and  death 
was  '  Father,  glorify  thy  name.*  I 
desired  to  benent  my  fellow-creatures, 
my  neighbours  and  acquaintance ;  and 
I  found  that  Christ's  followers  are  ex- 
pected to  imitate  their  Master  in  doing 
good,  each  one  in  his  own  sphere,  not 
merely  by  gifts  and  exhortations,  but 
especially  by  example. 

<(  Could  I  help  admiring  such  a  re- 
lif^ion  as  this?  Did  I  not  right  in 
yielding  to  the  purifying,  exalting, 
and  yet  always  humbling  influences 
whicn  drew  me  Godwards?  Christ 
had  said  to  me  as  to  others, '  He  that 
foUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life  ; 
and  must  not  that  have  been  a  rich 
fulfilment  of  his  promise  which  pro- 
duced in  my  soul  such  results!  For, 
mark  you,  this  was  an  aflpair  between 
God  and  myself  only ;  no  arm  of 
fleshy  except  uiat  glorified  one  which 
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God  has  been  pleased  to  make  his  own, 
came  between  me  and  my  judge. 
Earthly  priests  and  guides  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  I  took  the 
book  of  books  an  my  sole  body  of  di- 
vinity, and  kneeling  humbly  in 
irayer,  sought  the  aid  of  that  Great 
["eacher  who  alone  can  lead  into  all 
truth.  He,  with  trembling  reverence 
I  speak  it,  led  me  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
presented  me  to  the  Father." 

Here  Mr.  Gimson  paused,  wearied 
with  the  effort  he  had  made,  but  smil- 
ing with  intense  satisfaction  at  being 
permitted  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth. 

"Now,"  said  Eleanor,  "you  must 
rest.  I  am  afraid  you  will  suffer  for 
this ;  but  I  could  not  interrupt  you." 

<<0h!  dear  no;  I  shall  not.  I 
shall  be  the  more  likely  to  sleefj  well 
to-night.  We  sick  men  need  suitable 
employment,  3'ou  know ;  a  starnation 
of  the  mental  powers  might  well  make 
a  bed  of  affliction  hard." 

He  had  ceased  speaking  only  a  few  mi- 
nutes when  a  sweet  light  sleep  fell  upon 
him ;  and  while  watching  by  the  bed- 
side, Eleanor  took  up  a  copy  of 
"Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  in 
which  her  friend  had  written  the  fol* 
lowing  lines  :— 

*'0, 1  am  weak,--a  blade  ofgrsas 
Bent  bv  the  moth  that  flltteth  by, 
A  feeble  leaflet  soon  to  die. 
Yet  when  sweet  aire  of  mercy  pass. 
And  lift  thy  trembling  servant  high, 
I  aeem  in  God's  own  arms  to  lie. 

"  For  then  I  place  my  faith's  firm  hand 
Wiihont  one  fear  upon  thy  might, 
And  bathe  my  head  in  God's  own  Ught. 
And  then  my  spirit  takes  her  stand 
When  hope  acgnirea  a  sharper  t^t,-^ 
Where  love  finds  stars  for  every  lught. 

**  Upon  thy  face  I  cannot  look ; 

Bat  while  my  hand  is  locked  In  thine, 
And  Christ,  and  Christ's  great  love,  aia 
mine, 
Thy  word— thy  wave,  shall  be  my  book, 
From  which  thy  eonntenanoe  shall  shine. 
And  all  my  soul  to  thee  ineUne." 


{To  be  continued.) 


Pbkaohsbs  at  Homs.— Preachers  should  be  esamples  of  good  aitendanoe  at 
the  class,  the  prayer,  and  the  fellowship  meetings.  When  not  fulfilling  H*pefait- 
meats,  we  should  be  moat  exemplary  in  our  attendance  at  the  publio  services  of  the 
congregation  with  which  we  are  most  closely  identified.  Neglect  here  baa  marred 
the  Aoms  usefiUnsm  of  many  a  local  preacher.  As  far  as  we  have  tbne  and  oopor- 
tunity,  we  should  teach  in  the  Saobath-school,  visit  the  sick,  seek  up  the  badc- 
8lider,~the  lost  sheep  for  the  sake  of  which  the  ^ninety  and  nine**  are  to  be 
safely  lodged  in  the  fold  while  the  poor  lost  one  is  sought  out  and  brought  back  to 
iho  Saviour.  In  short,  in  every  way  that  we  can  we  should  strive  to  be  useful. 
Wo  preach  to  others  to  be  S0|  and  ourselves  should  set  the  esampie, — /.  PoUwrd^ 
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LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

0  LiTTLB  youngling!  dimpled  on  lip  and  cheek 
By  Beauty's  finger,  pluck  the  flower  and  fruit 
Of  this  short  life,  and  think  of  that  great  God, 
Thy  Father  good,  who  sowed  the  earth  for  thee. 
And  kneel  thee  oftentimes,  and  lisp  thy  thanks. 
Mind,  too,  thou  tell  Him  all  thy  naughty  thoughts^ 
And  wilfid  ways,  and  ask  him  to  forgire 

And  make  thee  holy. 

Thou,  O  thoughtless  youth  1 
Brimming  with  life  and  beauty,  budding  charms 
Of  coming  manhood's  dignity  and  strength, 

1  lore  thee  much: — for  hare  I  not  been  young  ? 
Hath  not  my  blood,  now  sobered  in  its  flow, 
Throbbed  In  delicious  madness  ev'n  as  thine  ? 
O  hear  the  tender  voice  of  purest  love 
Inspired  in  me  by  sweet  fraternity:— 

Pluck  thou  the  grape  and  eat  with  thankfulness. 
But  shun  the  subtle  wine  :  quench  thy  fierce  thirst 
With  water  from  the  spring.    Hear  thou  her  voice 
Whose  soul  reveals  a  unison  with  heaven ; 
Whose  deepest,  strongest  sjrmpathies  are  heaved 
By  breathings  of  true  childlike  holiness. 

Man  1  strong  in  full  maturity  of  growth, 
Whose  flesh  and  spirit  Discipline  hath  schooled 
With  careful  education;  bring  thy  mind. 
Thy  reason,  fancy,  conscience,  fond  desire, 
Affection,  passion,  habit,  power  of  choice. 
Thy  tender  nerves,  thy  muscles,  sinews,  bones, 
Tliy  goodly  form,  thy  face  almost  divine. 
Thy  eyes,  glowing  with  understanding's  light 
And  sweet  affection's  warmth;  thy  lips  from  which. 
Silent  or  speaking,  eloquence  distils — 
Lips  love  incarnate  stoops  from  heaven  to  kiss ; 
Thy  ears  attuned  to  harmony  of  sounds; 
Thy  hands— most  wondrous  seats  of  human  power, 
Fashioned  like  His  who  plucked  a  world  from  hell ; 
Thy  feet,  light,  swift,  yet  stately,  firm  and  sure. 
Fashioned  like  His  who  crushed  the  serpent's  head,-^ 

0  brins  them  all  and  bow  before  thy  Qod 
In  lowly  adoration !    What  hast  thou 

Which  thou  hast  not  received  ?    What  art  thou 
Which  he  hath  not  devised?    In  thy  Qod, 
The  self-existent  One,  whose  quickening  breath 
Prolific  gave  thee  life,— in  Him,  ev'n  now 
Thou  livest,  movest,  ay,  and  sinnest  too. 
Lo!  in  his  name  august  I  bring  command 
Of  swift  obedience  to  his  sovereign  will. 

1  charge  thee  by  thy  hopes  of  his  dear  smile 
To  dedicate  thyself,  thy  little  all 

To  his  good  service,  with  thy  heart's  best  love. 

,  But  art  thou  clean  ?   Doth  there  remain  on  thee 
The  brand  of  guilt — of  unrepented  sin? 
Then  dare  not  bring  th^  offering  of  praise, 
Thy  person  or  thy  service,  till  thy  lK>rd 
Hath  touched  thy  head,  thy  heart,  thy  hands,  thy  feet. 
With  his  atoning  blood.    Dare  not  approach 
The  altar  of  thanksgiving  till  thy  soul 
Hath  bowed  before  the  world's  great  Sacrifice* 
Offer  not  incense  with  unhallowed  fire. 
But  let  the  Spirit  breathe  the  living  fiame. 
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Then  may*st  thou  bend  thjr  knees,  and  God  will  see ; 
Then  may'st  thou  lift  thv  voice,  and  God  will  hear; 
Then  may'st  thou  waft  thy  offering  sincere 
Before  Divinity  unscathed,  and  dwell 
Where  uncreated  Holiness  enthroned 
Speaks  audibly.    Yea,  in  the  secret  place 
Of  God  Most  High,  thy  favoured  soul  shall  rest; 
For  sleeping  thou  shalt  sleep  beneath  his  wing, 
And  waking  thou  shalt  wake  within  the  light 
Of  his  mbst  glorious  countenance. 

Old  man! 
My  father  I  rest  thee  here  awhile,  for  lo  ! 
Thy  trembling  knees  are  weak  with  labour's  toil; 
Thy  eyes  are  growing  dim  with  sorrow's  tears; 
And  earth  and  all  her  sons  and  daughters  fair 
To  thee  are  but  a  dream— a  thing  that  once 
Was  fair  and  beautiful,  and  once  seemed  real, 
But  now  is  lost  in  dull  obscurity. 
Hark  I  dost  thou  hear  the  waters  foam  and  roar, 
The  lashing  of  the  deep,  the  solemn  sounds 
Of  wild  wind  funeral  chants,  and  plashing  oars. 
And  flapping  sails,  and  cries  in  unknown  tongues? 
O  dost  thou  know  this  mighty  darkling  sea 
That  stops  thy  further  progress  ?  whose  near  shore 
The  tinkling,  gurgling,  sighing,  moaning  waves 
Are  fretting,  wearing,  sfowly,  surely  down  ? 
Comes  yonder  boat  for  thee? 

O,  boatman,  tell. 
In  brotherwise,  what  mighty  waters  these. 
And  what  far  lands  they  reach  ? 

"To  heaven  they  flow, 
Thou  child  of  earth !  but  thence  they  ever  fall, 

0  fall  immense  I  to  deepest  hell  beneath, 
And  feed,  not  quench,  its  fires.    Etemitv 

Is  this  vast  ocean  called :  hast  thou  not  heard, 
Thou  child  of  earth,  of  God's  eternity?" 

And  all  the  boatmen  heard  the  dreadful  name, 
And  chanted  in  my  ears  "  Eternity!" 
And  all  the  waves  uprose,  and  signed,  and  broke. 
And  breaking  echoed  back  **  Eternity  I" 
And  all  the  winds  that  play'd  the  waves  among 
Took  up  the  name,  and  breathed  "Eternity!" 

O  boatman  kind!  what  name  hath  yonder  sun, 
That  shines  athwart  the  ocean's  gleaming  waves. 
And  still  with  hoary  beauty  whiteneth  o*er 
This  old  man's  locks  with  still  increasing  glory? 

"  Child  of  the  earth  I  that  sun  was  fixed  in  heaven 
By  him  whom  angels  call  The  Wonderful : 
It  is  the  star  of  Immortality, 
Quenched  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  relit 
By  Christ  our  Lord.    Old  man,  thy  time  is  come : 

1  cannot  stay.  He  that  is  holy  shall 
Be  holy  still.  He  that  is  filthy  shall 
Be  filthy  still." 

The  boatman  took  his  hand. 
Weary,  he  laid  him  down  to  nature's  rest. 
He  sighed;  he  fell  asleep ;  and  swift  the  boat 
Passed  out  of  sight  upon  that  boundless  sea. 
Lit  by  that  glorious  son. 

No  more  his  feet 
Shall  tread  earth's  sinking  shores  till  Time's  small  stream 
Be  in  that  ocean  lost,  and  Death's  dark  clond 
Be  all  dispersed  by  that  nndying  sun. 

CLBinBHT. 
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THE  THIEP-MAKER,  AND  HOW 
HE  WAS  SAVED. 
A  HiDDLS-AGBD  mun,  of  xDost  dls- 
Bipated  habits,  who  lived  by  tiraiuing 
young  thievea,  was  a  sad  annoyance  to 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  rag^d 
schools  in  the  east  end  of  London.  His 
house  was  a  hell  upon  earth,  and  Satan 
had  had  his  seat  in  it  for  many  years. 
By  cunning  and  duplicity  this  thief- 
maker  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  grip 
of  the  law,  and  he  eloned  in  setting  at 
defiance  the  preacners  of  the  gospel. 
He  proclaimed  himself  an  infidel,  and 
made  his  infidelity  a  cloak  for  his  sen- 
sualism. 

But  the  pious  superintendent  re- 
solved that  ne  woula,  ihroup^h  God's 
grace,  effect  this  wicked  man  s  conver- 
sion. He  felt  that  nothing  was  im- 
possible with  God,  and  he  had  the  faith 
which  removes  mountains  of  difficul- 
ties and  casts  them  into  the  sea ;  and 
he  sought  to  exercise  this  faith,  by 
combinmg  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
His  first  care  was  to  find  out  the  nucej^ 
tibilUies  of  the  thief 'maker' a  nature. 
Case-hardened  against  reproof,  it  was 
ascertained  that  be  could  yet  be  moved 
by  kindness,  and  tbat  Uie  power  of 
music  had  been  known  to  melt  his 
savage  heart  to  tenderness. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon  the  superin- 
tendent was  on  the  watch  for  the  wicked 
man.  He  had  oome  to  know  that  he 
would  pass  down  the  lane  where  the 
school-house  is  situated,  about  the  time 
the  Fchool  was  boing  taught.  He  stood 
in  tbe  doorway,and  at  length  the  thief- 
maker  appeared.  As  he  was  passing, 
the  superintendent  said,  in  very  kindly 
tones,  ''Well,  my  good  friend,  and 
how  are  vou  to-day  X '  *  The  man  stood 
stock  still.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
one  should  address  him  thus.  But  he 
replied  in  itw  words,  and  was  then 
about  to  pass  on.  when  the  sui)erinten- 
dent  gently  put  Lis  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  said,  *'Now,  my  friend,  I 
know  jou  are  very  fond  of  music — I 
see  it  m  your  eye-^will  you  just  step 
in,  and  hear  how  nicely  my  boys  sing  P 
He  consented,  and  tbe  supermtendent 
placed  him  unobserved  on  the  end  of  a 
seat  near  to  the  door.  He  then  called 
all  to  their  seats,  the  lessons  being  just 


over,  and  a  teacher  led,  we  think,  the 
beautiful  hymn, — 

^*  Plunged  \n  a  gnlf  of  dark  despair 
We  wretched  aiimen  lay, 
Without  one  cheering  beam  of  hope, 
Or  spark  of  glimmering  day,**  ftc. 

And  as  the  melody  rose  iu  its  pathetic 
power,  he  watched  the  effect  on  the 
oountenanoe  of  the  stranger.  It  was 
all  he  desired.  Then  chsnging  the 
sul^ect,  he  led  the  beautiful  ioA  melt- 
ing hymn, — 

"Oh,  how  he  loves r&c. 

And  as  it  was  being  sung  by  a  hun- 
dred voices,  he  seated  hiiDMlf  quietly 
by  the  man,  and  opening  the  Bibfe 
before  him  asked,  '^Can  you  readf* 
"A little,"  was  the  reply.     "There, 
then,  read  that,**  said  the  superinten* 
dent,  and  he  put  before  him  such  pas- 
sages as  this : — "  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  a  sinner ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live :  torn  ye,  turn 
ye  from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will 
ye  die  V  and  this,  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
Ufe."    "  What  does  that  mean  V  asked 
the  man  very  earnestly ;  "  what  book 
is  that  t"    And  the  superintendent  told 
him  it  was  the  Bible,  and  meant  hia 
salvation.     And  the  thief-maker  be- 
came full  of  thought.    By  tbia  time 
the  music  ceased,  when  another  hymn 
—a  '<  lament*'  on  the  death  of  Chnst^ 
was  sung  with  great  tenderness.   This 
fairly  overcame  the  thief-maker.    He 
could  stand  it  no  longer;  his  heart  was 
melted,  and  tears  flowed..  Then  the 
superintendent,  in    a  whisper,    bat 
faithfully  and  affectionately,  preached 
Christ.    Conviction,  deep  ana  earnest, 
was  produced;  and  while  consdenoe 
seemed  to  raise  a  thick  cloud  of  dark- 
ness before   hia   eyes,   the  devoted 
teacher,  fearing  that  the  devil  was 
about  to  preach  to  the  man  in  the  lan- 
guage of  despair,  again  led  the  music, 
and  now  in  a  song  of  triumph^  which 
inspired  him  with  hope. 

The  school  was  dismissed ;  but  the 
superintendent  did  not  leave  his  pupil 
to  go  home  alone.  He  went  with  him, 
read  to  him,    conversed    with  him 
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prayed  for  him,  invited  him  to  hU 
nouse,  and  never  ceased  to  labour  and 
to  pray  until  that  man*s  soul  was  saved. 

And  ohy  it  was  a  glorious  triumph ! 
Five  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
thief-maker  was  brought  to  the  feet  of 
Christ.  He  has  been  since  then  en- 
gaged in  a  most  responsible  public  situ- 
ation, and  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  consistency  and  dcvotedness  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  The  native  force 
of  character  which  made  him  so  dan- 
gerousin  the  service  of  Satan,  has  made 
him,  by  the  power  of  God's  grace^ 
most  useful  in  the  service  of  God.  In- 
stead of  training  boys  to  become 
thieves,  he  trains  boys  to  become  Chris- 
tians ;  and  having  had  much  forgiven, 
he  loves  much. 

And  ought  not  this  case  to  stimulate 
God's  people  to  g^  and  do  as  this  super- 
intendent didP  We  are  not  half  in 
earnest  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  If 
the  indifference,  apathy,  negligence, 
selfishness,  want  of  tact  and  persever- 
ance which  prevail  among  Christians, 
were  characteristic  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business  of  life,  the  Oazette 
would  be  filled  week  after  week,  from 
the  title  to  the  imprint,  with  bankrupts' 
names.  But  *Hhe  children  of  this  world 


are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light.*'  They  raOiae  the 
truth,  **  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
nch,*'ancl  they  ''reap  the  fruit  of  their 
labours."  Now  the  I/ord  blesses  accord- 
ing as  we  use  means.  Tis  true  he  can 
save  souls  without  our  instrumentality; 
but  his  will,  and  his  rule,  and  his  law, 
are  to  bless  as  his  people  labour  and 
pray;  and  his  exhortation  is, ''  Prove 
me  now,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I 
will  not  open  to  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it." 

Are  we  then  to  prove  God  thus? 
Have  we  not  aoul-aestroyers,  if  not 
thief-makers,  on  every  aide?  and  may 
we  not,  if  we  resolve  and  determine, 
in  Gt)d's  strength.save  them,  save  them 
all  P  Brethren,  be  it  ours  to  proToke 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works. 
Every  Christian  is  a  king  and  a  priest 
to  God — a  king  to  rule  by  God's  might 
— ^a  priest  to  intercede  oy  prayer  for 
the  world  and  the  church.  Oh,  letua 
be  in  earnest,  in  thorough  earnest — 
and  let  us  work  ''  while  it  is  called 
to-da]^,  seeing  that  the  night  oometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work." — Scottish 
Omgregational  Magagine. 
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THOUGHTS  ON   SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS. 

BT  A  LOCAL   PREAOHEB. 

Sabbath  school  conductors  and 
teachers,  as  a  class  of  officers  in  the 
church,  are  next  in  importance  to 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  Preaching 
IS  specifically  of  divine  appointment, 
as  the  leading  means  of  the  world's 
conversion.  Christ  qualifies  and  then 
commissions  men  to  go  forth  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  vVhetber  in  this  case 
there  is  a  special  call,  authorising  men 
to  say  that  they  are  inwardly  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  them<* 
selves  this  office  and  ministry,  is  a 
question  which  admits  diversity  of 
opinion*  The  fact  that  many  who 
have  made  this  solemn  profession  have 
infringed  Christ's  supremacy,  and 
acted  as  lords  over  God*8  heritage, 


gives  much  reason,  in  their  cajie,  to 
oubt  its  correctness. 
We  believe  there  is  a  divine  call 
given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  all  true 
believers  to  do  aU  possible  good,  and 
hence  we  regard  Sabbath-school  la- 
bourers, if  impelled  by  such  a  call,  aa 
sacredly  consecrated  to  their  hallowed 
and  happy  toil  as  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  call,  in  both  cases,  is  to  do  the 
will  of  our  Lord  according  to  our  ability 
and  opportunity,  and  if  the  teacher  of 
youth  has  sought  divine  counsel,  and  is 
constrained  by  divine  love,  he  may  aa 
confidently  seek  and  as  assuredly  find 
the  divine  sanction  and  blessing  aa  he 
who  labours  in  the  word  and  doctrine. 
In  brief,  in  the  Sabbath-school  is  first 
sown  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  which 
yields  its  correspondent  and  abundant 
harvest  in  after  life.  Here  is  trained 
the  generation  that  wUl  shortly  take 
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6Qr 'places  in  oivil,  jpolitical,  and  rell- 

S'oua  society;  and  the  bias  here  given, 
e  unpressions  here  made,  the  habits 
here  formed,  will  affect  the  wesl  or 
woe  of  all  future  a^es. 

Hence  how  inaispensable  to  the 
faithful  and  efficient  oischarge  of  duty 
is  enlightened  piety.  Were  you  called 
to  prepare  the  young  only  for  the 
citizenship  of  earth,  scriptural  religion 
might  not  be  essential  to  success ;  but 
havin?  to  train  them  for  immortality, 
to  lead  them  to  Jesus  for  salyation,  to 
implant  in  their  hearts  the  yital  truths 
of  the  Bible,  you  cannot  discharge 
your  solemn  duty  without  personal 
and  experimental  godliness.  This  will 
give  a  character  to  all  you  say  that 
will  attract  and  im  press.  This  evinced 
in  affectionate  looks,  in  tearful  eyes, 
and  touching  appeals  will  be  likely  to 
win  their  young  hearts  to  Jesus.  This 
will  impress  your  own  souls  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  Lord*s  day,  and  the 
propriety  of  employing  it  for  God's 
glory.  This  wilt  furnish  you,  to  some 
extent,  with  suitable  supplies  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  your  charge,  so 
tnat  out  of  the  fulness  of  your  nearfs 
you  may  speak  words  by  which  they 
may  be  saved. 

nut  we  spoke  of  enlightened  piet^, 
and  we  may  observe  that  sound  lit- 
erary knowledge  is  of  great  value. 
Genuine  piety  alone,  however  sincere 
and  earnest,  and  consistent^  cannot 
accomplish  all  the  work  you  have 
undertaken.  Many,  indeed,  of  those 
who  frequent  our  Sabbatn-schools, 
have  been  so  sadly  neglected  by  their 
parents  as  not  even  to  know  the  lowest 
rodiments  of  literature,  while  in  some 
cases,  it  has  sot  been  in  their  power 
either  to  ^ve  personal  instruction,  or 
place  their  children  under  the  tuition 
of  others,  because  their  necessities 
have  obliged  them,  in  very  early  Hfe, 
to  toil  for  their  daily  breaa. 

This  awful  deficiency  of  the  com- 
monest education,  and  the  depravity 
and  crime  arising  therefrom,  have  re- 
cently attracted  general  attention  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  even  from  the  govern- 
ment  of  our  land;  and  more  is  now 
being  done  by  these  ap^enciesyto  remedy 
80  sad  a  state  of  things,  than  in  any 
past  age  of  our  country ;  and  perhaps 
Defore  many  jetm  elapse  all  mereiy 
secular  education  may  be  acquired 
during  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week, 


leaving  the  Lord's  day  only  for  moral 
and  spiritual  training.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  at  present ;  and  hence, 
seeing  that  it "  is  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath  day,"  Sabbath  -  school 
teachers  must  be  prepared  not  only  to 
rear  the  tender  thought,  and  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot,  but  to  impart 
literary  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

Many  so  engaged  are  ill-qualified  in 
this  respect,  palpably  ignorant  of  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  some  of  the 
letters,  and  many  of  the  ordinary 
words  of  the  English  langfuage.  Their 
errors  are  transmitted  to  the  children, 
and  become  habitual  and  permanent. 
Some  of  the  scholars,  more  correctly 
taught  in  day  schools,  or  by  better 
educated  teachers  on  the  Sabbath,  not 
unfrequently  criticise  their  teacher's 
blunders.  It  would  be  well,  then,  for 
such  teachers  to  study  and  practice 
self-education,  that  they  may  be  better 
fitted  for  their  office. 

A  diligent  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  the  Sabbath  will  insensibly  lead 
to  great  self-improvement.  As'^far  as 
possible  the  engagements  of  the  Lord's 
day  should  be  known  and  provided 
for  beforehand.  We  expect  prepara- 
tion by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
we  should  soon  become  weary  and 
abandon  that  ministry  that  betrayed 
inattention  to  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  Why 
then  should  the  requisite  preparation 
be  lackino^  by  those  who  nave  to 
educate  the  young  F  A  celebrated 
minister  among  the  Independents,  on 
being  requested  to  lecture  to  a  Sabbath- 
school,  declined  on  the  ground  of  being 
unprepared,  and  statea  that  he  never 
gave,  even  to  children,  that,  which 
cost  him  nothing.  He  saw  the  im- 
j)ortanceof  the  work  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  previous  study  to  its  efficient 
discharge;  and  this  view  and  con- 
viction should  be  cultivated  by  all 
who  attempt  juvenile  education.  Tou 
would  not  commend,  nay,  scarcely 
excuse  the  conductor  of  a  Sabbath- 
school  who,  by  neglecting  to  prepare 
for  his  important  work,  failea  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  young. 
Tou  very  reasonably  expect  him  so  to 
speak  as  to  arrest  the  attention,  im- 

grove  the  minds,  and  amend  tho 
earts  of  all  present.  Bow  then  can 
teachers  be  exempted  from  this  com- 
mon responsibility  f  Certainly  not.  It 
is  their  solemn  duty  to  ascertain,  if 
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they  can^  the  lessons  they  are  expected 
to  teacby  deliberately  and  prayerfully 
to  study  them,  diligently  to  secure  all 
the  necessary  information  within  their 
reach,  from  books,  from  intelligent 
friena^  and  other  sources,  and  then 
wisely  to  select  and  systematically 
execute  the  best  plans  for  securing 
the  edification  and  conversion  of  their 
juvenile  charge. 

Thus  well  and  happily  prepared  for 
vour  hallowed  toil,  we  peaceful  Sab- 
bath mom  win  dawn  upon  you  with 
new  beauty  and  attraction,  and  with 
bounding  hearts  and  buoyant  footsteps 
you  will  cheerfully  enter  your  smiling 
class;  you  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  your  duty  to  be  present  at 
the  time  appointed,  your  anticipations 
will  be  there  beforehand,  and  you  will 
wish  rather  to  enlarge  thim  abbreviate 
the  delightful  intercourse.  Not  for 
these,  but  for  others,  it  may  be  needful 
to  say,  that  punctual  and  regular 
attenoance  is  of  vital  consequence. 
Children  more  than  adults  are 
governed  by  example  rather  than  by 
precept,  and  being  more  susceptible  of 
impression,  the  influence  of  example 
is  proportionately  greater.  Exhort 
them  as  you  please  to  be  present  at 
certain  times,  offer  rewards  or  inflict 
penalties  in  furtherance  of  your  wishes; 
these  incentives,  separate  or  combioed, 
will  exert  far  less  power  than  the 
uniform  example  of  the  teacher. 
Which  are  the  classes  remarkable  for 
irregularity  and  late  attendance,  and 
whose  scholars  most  frequently  dis- 
turb the  school  during  singing  and 
prayer  P  Assuredly  those  whose 
teachers  set  the  baneful  example. 
Let  teachers,  as  a  rule  without 
exception,  if  possible,  enter  their 
classes  five  minutes  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  seriously  kneel  down 
at  their  scene  of  labour,  and  fervently 
implore  God's  blessing  upon  them* 
selves,  their  fellow  labourers  and 
their  solemn  charge,  and  they  will 
generally  be  rewarded  with  the  early, 
and  full  attendance  of  their  pupils. 
Take  another  lesson  from  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  See  how  remarkably 
congrej^tiona  are  influenced  by  them 
in  point  of  attendance.  In  most 
iietnodist  chapels,  where  there  is  a 
constant  change  ot  preachers,  many 
of  whom  are  late  in  commencing 
service,  late  attendance  is  the  rule; 
while  in   most  churches  and  Inde- 


peiident  places  of  worship,  where 
ministers  are  stationary  ana  ordina- 
Tily  punctual,  the  congregationa  are 
present  at  the  beginning.  The  argu- 
ment applies,  witJh  increased  force,  to 
Sabbath  -  school  teachers  who  are 
forming  habits,  which  will  influence 
the  young  in^  their  attendance  on 
public  worship  in  future  life. 
{To  be  continued,) 

A  WORD  SPOKEN  UPON  WHEELS. 

Wb  remember  being  much  struck 
with  a  little  story,  that  '^  a  word  fitly 
spoken,"  or  to  use  the  expressive  He- 
brew reading,  *'  a  word  spoken  upon 
wheels,"  even  by  the  weakest  and 
youngest,  ia  precious  as  gold  and 
silver. 

One  day  a  boy  was  tormenting  a 
kitten,  when  his  little  sister  saia  to 
him,  with  tearful  eyes,  "  Oh,  Philip, 
don*t  do  that,  it  is  God's  kitten."  The 
word  of  the  little  one  was  not  lost ;  it 
was  set  upon  wheels.  Philip  left  off 
tormentiug  the  kitten,  but  many  seri- 
ous thougnts  were  awakened  regard- 
ing the  creatures  that  he  had  before 
considered  his  own  property.  '*  Grod's 
kitten — God's  creature,  for  He  made 
it."  It  was  a  new  idea.  The  next 
day,  on  his  way  to  school,  he  met  one 
of  his  compamons,  who  was  beating 
unmercifully  a  poor  starved-looking 
dog.  Philip  ran  up  to.  him,,  and  al«- 
most  unconsciously  using  his  sister's 
words,  he  said,  "Don't,  don't,  it  is 
God's  creature."  The  boy  looked 
abashed,  and  explained  that  the  dog 
had  stolen  his  breakfast.  "Never 
mind,"  said  Philip,  "  I  wpl  erive  you 
mine,  which  I  have  in  my  oasket," 
and  sitting  down  together,  the  little 
boy's  anger  was  soon  forgotten.  Again 
had  a  word  been  unconsciously  set 
upon  wheels.  Two  passers  by  heard 
Phihp's  words,  one  a  young  man  in 
prosperous  business  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town,— the  other  a  dirty  ragged 
being,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
temperate habits,  had  that  morning 
been  dismissed  by  his  employer,  ana 
was  now  going  home  sullen  and  des- 
pairing. '<  God's  creature  I"  said  the 
poor  forlorn  one,— and  it  was  a  new 
idea  to  him  also :— '*  If  I  too  belong  to 
God,  He  will  take  care  of  me,  though 
no  one  else  will."  Just  then  he  came 
to  a  pubUc-house  where  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  drowning  his  miseries,  and 
then  staggering  home  to  inflict  new 
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QDM  on  luB  wife  and  children.  He 
fitopped,  the  tei&plation  was  fltcone : 
bat  the  new  Idea  was  stfongor.  ^^1 
am  God's  ereatore,"— and  he  passed 
on.  His  wife  was  astonished  to  see 
him  sober,  and  dtill  more  when  he 
burst  into  tears,  declaring  that  he  was 
a  ruined  man,  out  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  give  up  drinking,  and  to 
trust  in  God.  At  that  moment  a 
knodc  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
gentleman  came  in  to  whom  we  have 
alluded.  He  too  had  been  rebuked  by 
the  U^'s  words,  for  the  scorn  and 
loathing  which   he  had  felt  to  the 


miserable  obiect  before  him.  ''  God*s 
creature!  therefore  entitled  to  help 
and  pity/^  We  need  not  detail  tho 
words  of  hope  and  comfort,  the  pro- 
mise and  the  performance  of  active  as- 
sistonce,  whicm  in  a  short  time  lifted 
np  the  poor  man's  head,  and  made  him 
one  of  G^d^s  thankral  and  joyful 
"  creatures."  It  would  be  well  for  us 
all,  old  and  young,  to  remember  that 
our  words  and  actions,  ay,  and  our 
thoughts  idso,  are  set  upon  never  stop- 
ping wheels,  rolling  on  and  on  vnto 
the  pathway  of  eternity.  —  Mm 
Brewster, 


lloto  of  l^mk. 


The  Sabbath  Hit  Working  Man*B  Tnxe 
Charter.  Thoughts  for  Thinking  Men  of 
the  Industrial  Classes  on  the  Sabbath 
QnestioB.  By  Joseph  KiagnuUl,  M.A.. 
Chaplain  <rf  the  Qovemment  Model 
~^  '  ,Iiendo&.  Third  thonsand.  Lon- 
Land  Co. 

Thb  ajgitfition  of  the  Sabbath  question 
has  given  rise  to  few  more  sensible 
pamphlets  than  this.  The  author, 
whose  position  gives  him  peculiar  op- 
portunities for  forming  a  judgment 
upon  its  general  bearings,  does  not  go 
into  the  usual  theological  disquisition 
upon  the  subject,  but  confines  himself 
mainly  to  its  social  aspect, — one  which 
we  should  like  to  see  made  as  promi- 
nent as  possible  in  the  present  impor- 
tant crisis.  It  is  of  litUe  use  to  sigue 
widi  infideb  and  sceptics  of  all  grades 
on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sab- 
bath, its  obligation,  perpetuity,  &c. ; 
that  is,  we  fear,  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine^  as  it  were.  But  as  a  question 
of  philanthropy,  of  social  well-being, 
of  public  health,  and  family  comfort, 
all  classes  of  objectors  may  be  chal- 
lenged to  name  an  institution  as  well 
adapted  and  as  powerful  to  promote 
all  those  great  social  objects  as  the 
Sabbath.  Take  away  the  Sabbath 
from  any  class  of  mankind,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  and  that  class  will 
mevitably  become  degpraded  morally, 
socially,  and  physically.  There  must 
also  necessarily  result  a  deterioration 
of  the  intellectual  character,  because 
man's  pro^^ess  in  intelJigenoe  and 
general  enlightenment,  with  rare  ex* 
captions,  depends  upon  the  opportuni- 


ties he  possesses  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  that  is  within  him,  and  of 
those  superior  attributes  which  dis- 
tinguish nun  above  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den he  has  tamed  .to  dp  his  bidding. 
If  man  is  to  be  exalted  in  the  scale  of 
being,  it  is  surely  not  to  be  done  by  less- 
ening the  distance  between  the  condd- ' 
tions  of  the  faibourin^  classes  and  the  la- 
bouring tribes  of  animals.  The  necessi- 
ties of  our  present  social  state  seem  to 
require  that  we  should  each  in  his  own 
sphere  serve  his  fellow-men,  especially 
those  occupying  positions  enabling 
them  to  command  and  remunerate  such 
service  for  their  own  pleasure  or  . 
profit.  In  such  a  condition  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  undue  licence  and  pri- 
vilege to  onedasa  to  make  use  of  their 
lellow-men  for  either  of  these  pur- 
poses, without  at  the  same  time  rob- 
bing the  rest  of  the  community  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  This  is  as 
pliedn  as  the  simplest  arithmetic  can 
make  it.  With  some  such  conviction 
as  this,  Mr.  £ingsmiU  says : — 

"If  I  were  an  operative  of  avjrds- 
scriptioB,  not  caring  a  whit  for  rehgion, 
nor  yet  for  the  cbdms  of  hamanity,  bat 
looking  to  my  own  personal  interest, 
and  that  of  my  children  after  me,  I 
would  feel  that  every  encroaeknunt  tm 
the  Sabbath  wa#,  $o  far,  an  iwoawUm  <^ 
my  rights  as  em  Englishman^  whieh 
would  in  coarse  of  time,  as  in  other 
coantries  has  happened,  infallibly  take 
from  me,  or  them  at  least,  that  one  day 
of  rest  in  seren,  and,  from  the  growth 
of  terrible  competition,  exact,  it  mieht 
be,  at  last,  the  work  of  soTon  days  for 
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the  wages  of  sit.  tf  this  be  a  probable 
result  of  breaking  in  npon  the  Sabbath, 
let  workpeople  consider  whether  to  add 
one  day  more  for  work  in  the  week,  is 
not  jost  the  same  in  effect  as  to  bring 
into  a  workshop  another  pair  of  hands 
where  six  had  been  employed,  to  diride 
the  work  and  wages  of  the  six  amongst 
the  seven.** 

The  foUowing  brief  extracts  are 
worthy  of  attentiye  consideration : — 

"  It  is  wholly  improper  to  exolnde  the 
opinions  of  any  class  of  persons  from 
consideration,  in  a  question  in  which  all 
are  concerned.  Tet  this  is  being  done 
erery  day.  What  more  usual,  for  in- 
stance, than  for  the  friends  of  the 
licensed  Tictoallers  to  sneer  at  the 
opinions  on  this  question,  in  its  bearing 
upon  public-houses,  of  certainly  an  im- 
mense body  of  the  workins-classes,  ab- 
surdly enough  designatea  teetotcUUrij 
and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  with 
respect  the  opinious  of  publicans  and 
their  euftomers.  Surely  the  judgment 
of  men  who  neither  buy  nor  sell  intoxi- 
cating drink  is,  to  say  the  least,  as 
likely  to  be  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
voice  of  reason,  and  as  worth  listening 
to  on  a  qnestion  of  public  morality,  as 
that  of  retailers  and  consumers  of  ale, 
wine,  and  spirits,  and  quite  as  disin- 
terested." 

^  There  is  a  multitude  of  persons  cm- 
ployed  on  the  Sunday  at  present,  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  who  positively 
have  no  Sabbath,  and  irAo  groan  beneath 
the  intolerable  burden.  It  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  number  of  these  immensely^ 
and  to  add  to  the  multitude  the  officers 
and  attendants  of  our  national  institu- 
tions, the  Crystal  Palace,  &o.  Now, 
why  should  tne  feelings  of  those  per- 
sons be  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
piness  of  their  homes,  to  say  nothine 
^  - -  ed 


of  the  concerns  of  their  souIb,  sacrificed 
to  the  pleasure-loving  propensities  of 
others?  *' 

<*  I  ask,  then,  for  whose  advantage  (eui 
bono  ?)  is  it  that  the  Sabbath  should  be 
gradually  abridged  or  summarily  cut  in 
two?  Assnredly  not  for  the  working 
olassesy  who  wUl  thereby  be  giving  up 
ihe  true  charter  of  their  hberty  Jrom  <m>- 
preeeian  in  the  matter  of  labour^  but  for 
those  who  will  pocket  their  earnings, 

K*      the   most  semsh   traffic  —  Crystal 
Jace  Companies,  railway  proprietors, 
and  publicans." 

''  The  reauirements  of  the  sons  of  toil 
are  assuredly  not  excitement — the  noise 
of  the  steam-engine— the  companionship 
of  indifferent  persons,  the  tavern  dinner, 
fro.;  these  they  have  during  the  week» 
and  from  morn  till  night.    What  tiiey 


really  want  is  rut-^repoee  of  mind  and 
body;  enjoyment  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families;  the  pleasant  walk  to  and  from 
the  place  of  worship,  with  wife  and 
little  ones;  the  comfortable  and  hearty 
meal  in  common;  the  reading  of  the  best 
of  books,  and  such  others  as  elevate  the 
thoughts  of  man  above  mere  secular 
subjects.  These,  and  such  like  engage- 
ments, are  infinitely  better  for  a  work- 
ing man,  and  more  eniovabte  too,  tiU  he 
has  become  demoraUeed^  than  any  scheme 
of  Sunday  pleasure  that  was  ever  de- 
vised. Further,  they  cost  nothing.  They 
allow  the  workman  to  go  to  bed  in  good 
thne  at  night,  and  tend  to  strengthen 
him  for  the  coming  labour  of  the  week 
of  toil;  give  the  wife  her  true  place  as 
partner  of  her  husband's  affections— 
not  the  slave  of  his  passions  and  the 
drudge  of  the  house;  and  thev  send  the 
little  ones  merry-hearted,  well  fed,  and 
decently  attired  in  the  morning  to  their 
daily  school,  and  thus  promote  real  edu- 
cation." 
**  The  influence  of  the  Sabbath  upon 

SubUc  morals,  u  attested  by  the  every 
ay  experience  of  persons  in  my  peculiar 
position.  We  are  called,  in  tact,  to 
minister  in  a  prison  to  few  but  Sabbath- 
breakers.  The  fourth  commandment  is 
united,  not  only  with  the  precepts  which 
relate  to  God,  but  with  those  which 
refer  to  man.  The  connection  between 
voluntary  Sabbath-breaking  and  filial 
disobedience  is  strongly  marked,  and 
liUle  less  so  with  unchastity  and  crimes 
of  dishonesty.  The  vounff  person  who 
casts  off  the  fear  of  God,  pays  little 
respect  in  general  to  parental  authority, 
ana  of  course  soon  then  to  any  otherr 
and  dissipation  creating  wants  beyond 
means  to  meet  them,  parents  and  em- 
ployers are  pilfered  from,  and  a  career  of 
ruin  is  begun  as  costly  to  the  state  as  it 
is  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  a  mul- 
titude of  families.  '  The  usual  proeessy' 
said  the  late  chaplain  of  Clerkenwell, 
speaking  of  the  descent  into  crime  of 
100,000  prisoners,  'has  been  impatience 
of  parental  restraint,  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  negleot  of  relipoua 
ordinances.  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
case  of  capital  offence  when  the  party 
has  not  been  a  Sabbath-breaker.  In* 
deed,  I  may  say,  in  reference  t4>  prisoners 
of  all  classes,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out 
twenty  they  are  persons  who  have  not 
only  neglected  the  Sabbath,  but  all  re- 
ligions ordinances.'  Similar  is  the  result 
of  my  own  observation,  as  chaplain  of  a 
great  metropolitan  prison.  With  such 
melancholy  experience,  therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  prison  chap- 
lains should  be  all  but  unanimous  m 
reprobation  of  Sunday  pleasure-taking 
and  Sunday  unnecessary  labour." 
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At  the  present  time  the  following 
paragraph  is  peculiarly  indicative  of 
duty  :— 

''Let  it  be  remembered  that  those 
who  would  change  our  national  Sabbath 
usages  are  organised,  actire,  and  deter- 
mined;  powerfully  supported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  gOTernment, 
even,  and  by  a  multitude  of  persons  in 
middle  life  who  have  a  pecuniary  in* 
terest  (one  of  the  strongest  to  swa^  the 
human  mind)  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  League ;  Crystal  Palace  pro- 
prietors, railway  companiesi  tavern 
keepers,  &c.  &c.,  with  numberless  mal- 
contents who  from  religious  or  political 
predilections  would  glibly  see  England 
humbled.  Thus  a  totally  false  im- 
pression of  the  public  sentiment  will  be 
oommunicated  to  the  legislature  and  to 
the  goTemment,  unless  those  who  are 
otherwise  persuaded,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  avow  themselves  believers 
in  the  perpetual  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath, will  for  awhile  forego  their  own 
inclinations,  and  turn  from  more  con- 
genial pursuits  to  the  discussion  of  this 
great  question." 

We  earnestly  commend  the  whole 
pamphlet  to  tne  serious  attention  of 
our  readers. 

The  Practical  Stenographer;  or,  Short- 
Hand  for  Schools  and  Self-Instruction  on 
an  entirely  new  system,  designed  for  pro- 
moting the  Universal  Practice  of  the  Art 
ByE.  Soper.  London:  Grant  &  Grif* 
fith,  and  Hatchard. 

Trx  peculiar  merits  on  which  the 
author  recommends  his  system  to  the 
public  are,  that  it  ma^  be  written  so 
as  to  be  almost  as  legible  as  ordinary 
writing;  that  it  contains  all  the 
elements  and  instructions  necessary 
to  lead  to  the  highest  practical  attain- 
ments of  the  art ;  and,  as  compared 
with  most  other  systems,  will  save 
much  time  and  labour  in  writing.  In 
addition  to  these  peculiar  merits,  the 
characters  are  simple,  brief,  easily 
combined,  and  comprise  no  looped  let- 
ters, except  a  few  used  only  as  initials. 
The  author  rejects  the  expedient  of 
distinguishing  letters  by  the  mere  dif- 
ference between  light  and  heavy 
strokes  of  the  pen,  as  too  nice  a  dis- 
tinction, that  cannot  be  depended 
upon  in  writing  with  a  pencil.  In  his 
own  practice^ho wever,  he  uses  what  he 
terms  the  *' sunultaneous  r,"  which  he 
indicates,  not  by  writing  a  chamcter  of 
any  description,  but  by  simply  thick" 
emng  the  consonantal  character  which 


it  follows.  By  this  method  many 
combinations  are  advantageously 
shortened  and  simplified. 

The  system  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  all  that  the 
author  proposes,  and  would  be  readily 
acquired  by  any  diligent  student. 

Select  Series  of  Christian  Tracts  and  Books, 
unfolding  the  Great  and  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Divine  Truth.  Packet  No. 
1,  for  general  distribution.  London: 
Wertheira  and  Macintoeh;  and  Nisbet 
and  Co.   Dublin  Depot,  10,  D'OHer  Street. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  excellent 
series  of  tracts  and  books,  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  be  useful  and  instructive. 
They  are  printed  in  a  neat  and  attrac- 
tive form,  the  packet  before  us  con- 
taining twenty-five  of  various  sizes, 
and  varying  in  extent  also  from  a  sin- 
gle page  handbill  to  a  prettily  got  up 
covered  pamphlet  of  forty-four  paifes. 
They  comprise  narratives^  practical 
addresses,  scriptural  expositions,  and 
plain  but  well- written  statements  of 
evangelical  doctrine,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  poetry.  Many  of  them  are  reprints 
of  little  works  of  well-known  excel- 
lence and  usefulness. 

The  Visitor's  Book  of  Texts;  or,  The 
Word  brought  nigh  to  the  Sick  and 
SonowfiiL  By  the  Bev.  A.  A.  Bonar, 
Collace.    London:  KisbetandCo. 

Thb  idea  of  this  book  is  to  place 
before  a  person  accustomed  to  visit  the 
sick  a  selection  of  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture suitable  for  the  occasion,  inter- 
spersed with  appropriate  reflections. 
The  value  of  such  a  work  is  twofold  : 
it  prepares  the  heart  of  the  visitor  to 
enter  mto  the  spirit  of  his  work ;  and 
it  stores  his  mind  with  thoughts 
kindred  to  the  occasion,  and  with 
lessons  of  grace  divinely  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  sick 
and  sorrowful. 

At  first  sight,  the  purpose  of  the 
book  is  scarry  recc^^nisaple.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  oddity  in  the  com- 
pilation, and  unconnectedness  in  the 
matter  brought  together.  All  this 
disappears,  however,  on  a  closer 
examination,  and  the  conclusion  in 
everv  mind  must  be  that  the  principle 
of  arrangement  adopted  is  eflcctive, 
if  not  really  admirable ;  while  the 
selection  of  texts  and  remarks  is  made 
with  great  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  book  is  aivided  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first  are  chapters  of  texts  and 
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sentences,  original,  or  culled  irom 
various  authors,  applicable  to  the 
sick  believer;  the  sick  believer  in 
trouble ;  the  sick  believer  dying* ;  the 
sick  whose  spiritual  state  is  unknown; 
the  ignorant ;  the  self-righteous :  the 
anxious;  the  backslider ;  theharaened 
and  sceptical ;  and  the  indififerent. 

The  second  part,  contains  special 
words  to  seven  classes,  who  may  be 
found  in  the  sick-chamber.  These  are 
the  believer  recovering ;  the  nominal 
Christian  and  unbeliever  recoverinff ; 
the  aged;  the  young;  children;  the 
attendants ;  and  the  friends. 

The  third  part  contemplates  the 
sorrowful,  and  includes  portions  suit- 
able for  those  who  are  sorrowful  for 
their  own  loss  in  the  death  of  friends; 
those  whose  sorrow  has  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  departed ;  the  widow 
and  orphan ;  the  anxious  and  careful ; 
those  who  are  sorrowful  because  of 
woridly  circumstances;  because  of 
persecution,  or  want  of  sympathy; 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

This  view  of  the  contents  will  of 
itself  show  that  the  book  is  likely  to 
prove  an  invaluable  pocket  companion 
for  the  pastor  and  benevolent  visitor 
in  their  errands  of  mercy  and  of  con- 
solation to  the  abodes  of  Ute  sorrowing 
or  bed-sides  of  the  afflicted  and  dying. 
In  such  hands  it  wiH  be  the  means  of 
spiritual  blessing  for  thousands. 

Every  chapter  is  prefaced  with  a 
brief  but  excellent  introduction. 

The  Book  and  its  SCiaaioiiB  Past  and  Fre- 
aent  Dedicated  to  the  British  and 
Foroigii  Bible  Society  and  to  the  Frienda 
of  Bible  circulation  throughout  the  world. 
Edited  by  L.  K.  R..  author  ot  the  *<  Book 
and  its  Story.*'  Nos.  for  January  an'd 
February,  laondon;  S.  Bagster  and 
Sona. 

It  seems  a  singular  drcumstanoe  that 
an  institution  which  has  obtained  so 
strong  a  hold  noon  the  affections  and 
svm^thies  of  the  religious  world  as 
the  JBible  Society,  and  baa  extended  its 
operationa  to  every  quarter  of  the 
^obe.  should  have  existed  from  its 
foundation  without  possessing  the 
usual  appendage  of  a  literary  organ 
to  be  the  exponent  of  its  plans  and 
principles,  the  recorder  of  its  opera- 
tions and  triumphs,  and  the  duimpion 
of  its  claims  to  universal  countenance 
and  snpport.  Tet  so  it  is:  and  ^t 
great  and  honoured  society  has  uni- 
formly and  rigid iy  adhered  to  its  one 


work  of  publishing  the  ^  Holy  Bode" 
of  God,  tor  the  benefit^  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  the  souls  that  God  nas 
made.  The  committee,  it  seems,  how- 
ever, have  been  influentially  urged  to 
issue  a  periodical,  '<  attractive  in  its 
appearance,  popular  in  its  dictioa,  re* 
plete  with  Biblical  intelligettee,  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  eventful  timee  in 
which  we  live ;''  and  having  declined 
the  task  (we  ^ink  wisely),  the  public 
is  indebted  to  private  enterprise  tor  the 
commencement  of  a  publication  in- 
tended to  answer  the  purposes  pro- 
posed to  the  consideration  of  the  Bible 
Society  executive,  thus  relieving  that 
body  of  all  responsibility  arising  out 
of  the  conduct  of  suoh  a  work,  and 
ofiering  to  supply  to  the  veligiova 
world  just  that  sort  of  inibrmatieo 
which  might  reasoaaUy  be  expected 
in  an  official  organ  of  the  society. 

We  are  glHd  to  see  the  attempt  made, 
and  have  welcomed  and  examined  the 
two  numbers  before  us  with  feelings  of 
great  delight  and  gratitude.  Its  edi- 
torship is  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
practised  writer  of  considerable  ele- 
gance, taste,  and  power,  whose  own 
works  upon  the  Bible  are  a  guarantee 
that  the  subject  which  will  here  en- 
gage his  pen  possesses  the  deepest  and 
truest  interest  in  his  estimatum^  and 
that  the  labour  involved  in  its  conduct 
will  be  to  him  a  '^Uibour  of  love.'* 
Messrs.  Bagster.  so  long  known  as  the 
enterprising  publisi>erB  of  many  beau- 
tiful editions  of  the  Bible  in  numerous 
languages,  are  very  appropriately  the 
publishers  of  this  jpenodical  exponent 
of  its  <' Missions  Past  and  Present " 
among  the  thousand  millions  of  man- 
kind. 

The  whole  of  the  informaticm  ia 
these  two  numbers  is  valuable  and  in- 
teresting in  the  highest  degree.  We 
have  only  room  for  one  extract,  and  it 
has  reference  in  one  feature  of  i^  to  an 
indirect  method  of  reaching  that  strange 
country— the  vast  empire  of  China  :— 

"A  most  interesting  letter  concerning  « 
the  Chinese  has  reached  Dr,  Tidman,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  from  the 
Rev.  J.  L,  Poore,  formerly  of  Salfoixi, 
near  Manchester,  and  nowof  Melboome, 
Australia,  dated  July  16th,  1855.  He 
says:— 

^' There  are  probably  ao,000  Chinese 
working  on  the  gold  fields  of  this  colony, 
and  still  the  cry  is  'They  come,  they 
CO Ae.*  If  no  legal  check  is  pot  on  their 
emigration,  it  is  possible  that  era  long 
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100,000  Chinamen  will  be  found  here. 
Their  presence  imposes  a  daty  on  the 
Christian  Church  which  is  of  fearful 
magnitude.  They  are  acquiring  pro- 
perty in  cattle,  land,  and  stores.  Soma 
of  them  have  married  English  women, 
and  adopt  the  English  dress  and  habits 
of  life ;  still  they  are  heathen  idolaters, 
and  unapproachable  by  our  people  ex- 
cept through  interpreters. 

" '  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  received  from 
Hong  Kong,  through  the  liberality  of  my 
late  beloved  flock  in  Salford,  and  chiefly 
from  the  young  people,  2,000  copies  of 
the  Kew  Testament  in  Chinese.    I  was 
yery  glad  to  receive  them,  but  how  was  I 
to  distribute  them?    The  Chinese  only 
land  at  Melbourne  to  pass  two  or  three 
days  in  equipping  themselves  for  their 
toils.    At  such  a  time,  if  the  Testament 
were  given  to  them,  they  would  not  bur- 
den themselves  with  it,  on  the  long  and 
trying  journey  before  them;  and  had 
they  been  disposed  to  receive  it,  my 
other  duties  would  not  allow  me  to  act 
the  colporteur ;  the  books  therefore  re- 
mained on  hand.    Mrs.  Poore,  anxious 
for  the  good  of  these  poor  wanderers, 
urged  me  to  do  something,  and  would  not 
have  me  withhold  the  precious  gift ;  so  I 
sent  off  one  box  of  200  to  Castlemaine, 
and  was  anxiously  pondering,  what  next? 
when  lo,  in  the  shipping  intelligence  was 
a  paragraph, — that  two  Chinese  evangelists 
had  arrived  from  Hong  Kong  with  letters 
introductory  to  Rev.  J.  L.  Pooro,  In  due 
time  I  found  them.    To  my  great  de- 
light, the  letters  were  from  Dr.  Legge, 
informing  me  that  the  young  men  had 
been  under  his  care  more  than  ten  years. 
They  were  of  undoubted    piety,    and 
possessed  of  considerable  literary  attain- 
ments.  Ho-a-low  is  twenty  years  of  age ; 
his  uncle  is  the  chief  Chinese  preacher  in 
Hong  Kong.  Chu-a-Luk  is  twenty-three ; 
his  father  is  senior  member  of  the  Church 
at  Hong  Kong.    Dr.  Legge  had  encou- 
raged them  to  come  to  Australia.    I  took 
them  home  to  my  house ;  and  having 
satisfied  myself  that  they  were  good  men 
and  true,  I  thought  on  what  could  be 
done  with  them.    Here  were  the  men  for 
the  misBion;  but  how  were  they  to  be  sup- 
ported in  their  work  ?    I  wrote  a  circular 
of  invitation  to  all  the  eyangelical  minis- 
ters in  and  near  Melbourne  to  meet  and 
consider  the  matter.    I  felt  it  was  a  bold 
step,  for  many  of  them  could  never  have 
heard  my  name ;  but,  to  my  great  relief^ 
everybody  came,  the  Dean  of  Melbourne 
among  them.      Free-church    ministers, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  all 
were  cordial,  and  welcomed  the  young 
men  with  joy.     A  committee  was  con- 
vened, and  a  meeting  held,  at  which  500 
persons  were  present:  the  thing  had 
taken  effect.    It  was  clearly  necessary  to 


move  forward.  I  announced  another 
meeting,  to  appoint  the  missionaries  to 
their  work  as  scripture  readers  or  lay- 
agents.  God  prospered  the  effort,  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  there  was  an 
immense  attendance.  One  newspaper 
had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  convertmg 
the  Chinese  ;  this  did  good.  Another 
attempted  to  discredit  the  qualifications 
of  Ho  and  Chu.  The  Hon.  the  Attorney- 
General  had  volunteered  to  speak  and 
sought  an  interview  with  them.  In 
his  address,  he  said  he  had  examined 
and  cross-examined  them,  &c.  It  was 
a  triumphant  vindication,  and  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  admitted  of  no 
cavil. 

"  *  The  service  partook  very  much  of 
the  character  of  a  real  missionary  ordin- 
ation; all  the  ministers  joined  in  it;  the 
feeling  manifested  was  that  of  deep  and 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  object.  Ho  and 
Chu  were  introduced,  made  their  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  declared  their 
wish  to  teach  their  countrymen.    The 
committee  empowered  me  to  defray  all 
necessary  expenses  for  sending  them  up 
the  country,  with  their  luggage,  and  six- 
teen hundred-weight  of  Testaments.    In 
due  time,  I  met  and  welcomed  them  on 
the  ground  they  were  to  occupy.    The 
ease  with  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  amid 
pressing  duties,  and  almost  without  pre- 
arrangement,  this  hanpy  issue  has  been 
reached,  has  proved  that  God  was  work- 
ing, and  "to  accomplish  great  ends  by 
small  means,"  which,  D'Aubigne  says, 
"  is  the  law  of  his  government."     The 
agents  are  now  at  their  work,  2,000  Tes- 
taments at  their  disposal,  Christian  fel- 
lowship to  cheer  them  on,  many  at  a  dis- 
tance praying  for  them,  a  fair  field,  an 
open  door,  and  no  adversary  to  resist 
their  entering  in.    Mr.  Young,  an  ex- 
perienced minister,  will  superintend  their 
operations.     He  is  also  from  China,  and 
is  engaged  with  the  Chinese  in  the  Araoy 
district.  The  committee  willingly  under- 
take to  secure  £600  per  annum  to  begin 
with ;  and  if  God  smile  upon  the  labours 
of  these  young  agents,  two  more  will  be 
sent  for  from  Hong  Kong,  and  gradually 
the  work  will  be  pushed  into  all  the  gold 
fields.    Who  can  tell  what  may  grow  out 
of  this  small  begiDning  ?    What  if  these 
heathens  be  erangelisM,  and  sent  back  to 
their  native  land  with  the  Word  of  God 
in  their  hands  and  in  (heir  hearts,  to 
teach  and  to  preach  in  every  town  to 
which  they  may  go  f    The  gift  of  Testa- 
ments from  my  own  loved  people  in 
Manchester  unites  them  with  myself  in 
this  good  cause.    We  shall,  if  the  work 
goes  on,  have  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety for  10,000  Testaments  for  use  in 
this  land^where  every  man  is  free  to 
read,  hear,  and  worship,  if  he  will, for  no 
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mandariiu  keep  the    abject   crowd   in 
fear." 


The  Leisure  Hour:   a  Family  Journal  of 
Instruction  and  Recreation. 

The  Sunday  at  Home :  a  Family  Magazine 
for  Sabbath  Readiug. 

So  widely  and  bo  farourably  are  these 
two  excellent  periodicals  now  known, 
that  we  need  scarcely  attach  the  usual 
notification  that  they  are  published  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society.  The 
parts  before  us  are  the  last  for  1855, 
nnd  the  first  for  1856.  Of  the  "  Leisure 
Hour,"  the  Jifth  volume  is  now  in 
course  of  publication;  and  of  the 
"Sunday  at  Home,**  the  third  Yolume. 
It  is  small  praise  to  say  that  they  have 
fairly  met  the  anticipations  formed 
respecting  them  at  the  outset.  They 
have  done  more.  Established  for  the 
purpose  of  superseding  and  counter- 
acting the  evil  tendencies  of  the  trashy 
cheap  literature  of  tiie  present  day, 
they  have  proved  every  way  worthy 
of  that  mission,  and  are  sustained  with 
energy,  talent,  and  discriminating 
judgment  such  as  reflect  honour  upon 


the  noble  society  which  sends  them 
forth.  The  parts  which  open  the 
present  year's  volumes  are  fuU  of 
promise,  and  replete  with  excellent 
articles. 

Wb  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  arti- 
cle on  ''Social  Reform,"  which  ap- 
peared in  our  January  number,  has 
oeen  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  small 
tract,  under  the  title  of  "  Social  Re- 
form Tracts,  No.  1 ;  *'  and  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  "  Social  Reform 
Tracts,  No.  2/'  by  the  same  author. 
The  latter  has  the  particukr  title  of 
"Safe  Antidotes  for  Deadly  Poison. 
Being  a  letter  to  a  Young  Man,  con- 
taining Hints  and  Suggestions  of  vast 
importance  for  securing  Health,  Happi- 
ness, and  Protracted  Enjoyment,- in  re- 
ply to  a  Letter  from  a  Sufferer."  We 
think  that,  like  No.  1,  it  is  calculated 
to  effect  much  good,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  known  to  all  who  have  opportu- 
nities for  wisely  and  iudiciously  dis- 
tributing it.  The  author's  address  is, 
Mr.  J,  Harding,  Perry  Hill,  Syden- 
ham. 


gtkellimeotts* 


CHRISTIANITY. 
Chbistianitt  bears  every  mark  of 
a  divine  original :  it  came  from 
heaven,  and  its  grand  design  is  to 
carry  us  thither.  Its  author  is  Grod. 
Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  and 
consistent — its  precepts  are  hol^,  just, 
and  good;  its  worship  is  spiritual, 
its  services  are  reasonable,  and  ren- 
dered ]>racticable  by  the  offers  of 
divine  aid  to  human  weakness ;  it  is 
sanctioned  by  promises  of  eternal 
happiness  to  the  faithful,  and  threats 
of  everlasting  destruction  to  the  dis- 
obedient. Its  chief  object  is  to  hold 
out  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty ; 
by  its  operations  the  dark  mind  be- 
comes illuminated,  the  will  subdued, 
irregular  desires  rectified,  the  judg- 
ment informed,  the  inclinations  sanc- 
tified, and  our  hopes  and  fears  pro- 
perly directed;  heaven  becomes  the 
object  of  hope,  and  eternal  separation 
from  God  the  object  of  fear.  The 
lower  faculties  are  pressed  into  the 
new  service — the   senses    receive    a 


higher  direction,^  and  the  whole  in- 
ternal frame  receives  a  nobler  bent — 
the  purposes  of  the  mind  a  sublimer 
aim,  the  soul's  aspirations  a  loftier 
fii^ht,  and  its  desires  find  a  fixed 
object. 

Genuine  relinon  is  not  a  recog- 
nition, but  a  dedication :  it  raises 
man  above  the  world  while  here.  If 
Christianity  does  not  always  produce 
these  effects,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  them. 

The  mistakes  of  manv  in  matters  of 
religion  are  lamentable.  ^  Numbers 
do  not  besin  at  the  beginning;  not 
laying  the  toundation  in  the  persuasion 
tbiat  man  is  fallen.  Genuine  Chris- 
tianity can  never  be  based  upon  any 
other  doctrine  than  the  apostaey  of 
man.  The  desiffn  to  remstate  beingi 
who  have  not  nllen,  to  propose  re- 
storation without  previous  loss,  or  to 
attempt  to  effect  a  cure  where  there 
is  no  radical  disease,  is  grossly  illogical 
and  inconsistent. 

True  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
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the  heart;  there  it  subsists  as  the 
foantain  of  spiritual  life,  invigorating 
the  whole  frame ;  this  is  not  the  dream 
of  the  enthusiast,  nor  the  reverie  of 
the  visionary,  who  renounces  pre- 
scribed duties  for  fanciful  speculations, 
embracing  shadows  for  realities. 
Ghristianitj  is  a  practical  principle  ; 
no  man  need  flatter  himself  that  he  is 
in  favour  with  God  whose  life  is  not 
consecrated  to  his  service :  the  finest 
theories  never  carried  anj  man  to 
heaven. 

A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart, 
cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  cor- 
rectness of  thought  or  quickness  of 
conception ;  it  is  a  life-giving  principle, 
enjoining  the  same  temper,  spirit,  and 
disposition  on  all  its  loUowers.  He 
who  sajs  **  Give  me  thine  heart,**  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less. 

There  are,  amongst  manj  others, 
three  different  sorts  of  religious  pro- 
fessors :  the  religion  of  one  consist<s  of 
a  sturdj  defence  of  what  thej  them- 
selves call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance 
upon  public  worship,  and  a  general 
decency  of  behaviour.  They  feel  a 
little  scrupulous  of  doing  too  much ; 
but  satisfied  to  remain  stationary, 
afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  super- 
fluity in  their  love,  and  supererogation 
in  their  obedience,  these  persons 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  enthusiasm. 
If  to  look  for  efiects  without  their 
predisposing  causes,  and  to  depend 
for  heaven  on  that  to  which  heaven 
was  never  promised,  be  features  of 
enthusiasm,  then  they  themselves  are 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  the  second  class 
consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its 
Maker,  divinely  changed  in  temper 
and  disposition,  yet  deeply  sensible  of 
infirmities.  These  by  the  former  class 
are  reckoned  enthusiasts ;  but  these,  in 
fact,  are  acting  upon  proper  princi- 
ples. There  is  a  third  class,  however 
— the  high  flown  professor — who  looks 
down  from  the  giddy  heights  of  Anti- 
nomian  delusion  on  the  other  two, 
abhorring  the  one,  and  despising  the 
other ;  concluding  that  tne  one  is 
lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  so. 

Many  are  reformed  on  human  mo* 
tives,  many  partially  reformed;  but 
only  those  wno  are  enlightened  and 
reformed  are  converted.    There  is  no 


comblete  reformation  eflected  in  the 
conduct  without  a  revolution  of  the 
heart.  Flying  from  one  sin  to  another 
is  not  Christian  reformation.  A 
Christian  lives  at  the  height  of  his 
being;  not  only  at  the  top  of  his 
spiritual,  but  of  his  intellectual  life. 

It  is  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions 
into  a  mould,  and  framing  a  set  of 
duties  into  a  system,  which  constitutes 
the  Christian  religion.  The  circum- 
ference must  have  a  centre ;  the  body 
must  have  a  soul;  the  performance 
must  have  a  principle.  R.  C. 

DcmeiUrif, 

DOifESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  IN- 
DUSTRY ESSENTIAL  TO  FE- 
MALE WORTH. 

I  HAvn  a  great  notion  myself  of  a 
well-darned  stocking,  and  a  neatly 
mended  earment ;  and  as  an  English- 
man of  tne  old-fashioned  sort,  I  have 
a  hiffh  estimation  of  what  our  good 

grandmothers  used  to  call  a  **  notable 
ousewife.*' 

It  appears  to  me  that  wise  rulers 
should  set  themselves  to  encourage  the 
training  of  "rich  wives  for  poor 
people. 

An  honest,  well-instructed  English- 
woman, who  has  not  even  a  penny- 
piece  to^  her  fortune,  will  prove  her- 
self a  rich  wife  for  a  poor  man,  if  she 
understands  the  mending  end,  which 
is  the  saving  end.  Your  philosophical 
modem  system  of  coaxing  your  stock- 
ings down  into  your  shoes  I  cannot 
admire  or  recommend. 

If  we  had  not  had  good  menders  and 
managers  at  home,!  am  well  aware 
we  should  have  all  been  in  the  work-  ' 
house  before  now.  And  therefore  I 
say  to  our  young  women,  learn  music 
and  algebra  if  you  like,  but  be  sure  to 
darn  your  stockings ;  take  lessons  in 
French  and  Italian  if  you  please,  but 
fail  not  to  patch  all  the  holes  in  your 
gowns  neatly. — Bev,  O.  S.  BulVs  Lec^ 
ture  on  "  Home,  and  how  to  make  it 
happy/' 

CHOLERA  ABOARD  SHIP. 

DEBCBIBBD  BT  MB.  BIBS,  THE  MEDICAL 
OFFICBB  OF  TUB  BBITABNIA,  IB  ▲ 
LETTBB  TO  THE  EABL  OF  CAB  LISLE. 

A  SCBHB  now  commenced  impossible 
to  describe,  and  without  a  parallel,  I 
believe,  in  the  history  of  pur  service. 
Besides  the  cases  of  diarrhoea,  previ- 
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oufllj  healthy  and  strong  men  began 
to  fall  down  in  various  parts  of  the 
ship.  Thej  were  brought  in  to  me, 
frequently,  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
About  two  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  outbreak  the  deaths 
began,  and  fifty  men  died  in  twenty 
hours.  The  experiment  of  putting 
to  sea  having  thus  failed,  everv  effort 
was  made  to  get  back  to  Baldjik. 
There  was  a  strong  contrary  wind  and 
current ;  the  disease,  in  the  meantime, 
continuing  with  almost  the  same  un- 
interrupted violence.  We  found  the 
harbour  full  of  empty  transports,  and 
we  removed  at  once  all  our  sick  and 
healthy  into  them,  leaving  only  the 
officers  and  two  boats*  crews.  This 
complete  measure  at  once  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  scourge.  All  the 
healthy  men  have  beeji  brought  back 
to  the  ship;  they  are  in  excellent 


spirits,  and  are  again  in  a  condition  to 
beat  the  best  Russian  three-decker  in 
the  Black  Sea.  This  strange  inva- 
sion terminated  as  suddenly  and  mi- 
raculously as  it  began.  I  hope  never 
to  go  through  such  a  scene  affain.  In 
case  of  sudden  collapse,  I  did  not  find 
medical  treatment  of  the  least  use. 
The  admiral  bore  himself  very  man- 
fully throughout;  you  can  imagine 
how  much  a  man  like  him  must  have 
felt.  I  was  well  supported  by  the 
officers  throughout  this  very  trying 
scene.  Discipline  was  fully  main- 
tained. The  devotion  of  the  men  to 
their  sick  and  dying  messmates  was 
truly  wonderful :  nothing  could  sur- 
pass it.  Many  of  them  lost  their 
lives  through  sheer  fatigue  in  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties. — The  Earl  of 
CarUsle^s  ''Diary  in  TurkiMh  and 
Greek  Waters,''  pp.  321—2. 


"^vits  of  %  SJont^. 


ASTRONOlWry. 

Thb  Sun  daily  increasing  in  meri- 
dional altitude,  arrives  at  the  equator 
at  forty-nine  minutes  past  nine,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  when  day  and 
nig-ht  are  equal  all  over  the  world,  and 
spring  commences,  the  sun  entering 
Aries  at  the  same  time.  He  rises  on 
the  first  at  forty-eight  minutes  past 
six ;  on  the  15th,  at  a  quarter  past 
six;  and  on  the  31st,  at  thirty-eight 
minutes  past  five;  and  sets  on  the 
same  days  respectively  at  thirty-nine 
minutes  past  five,  three  minates  past 
six,  and  half-past  six. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  6th  at 
twenty-one  minutes  before  nine  at 
ni^ht;  and  full  on  the  21sL  at  five 
minutes  past  four  in  the  anemoon. 
On  the  2nd|  she  rises  only  two  hours 
before  the  sun;  on  the  9th,  she  shines 
four  hours  after  sunset :  on  the  Ifith, 
she  rises  at  noon,  ana  does  not  set 
until  about  an  hour  before  sunrise  next 
morning;  on  the  23rd,  she  rises  at 
half-past  eiffht  in  the  evening,  just  in 
time  to  light  home  to  their  &milies 
the  nnmerons  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
who  have  toiled  and  travelled  during 
the  day  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  their 
Savioor  amon^  all  the  villaffes  and 
hamlets  of  oar  highly  favoured  island. 
On  the  27th,  the  bright  star  of  the 


first  magnitude,  called  Antares,  in  the 
mpi  of  the  Scorpion,  will  disappear  be- 
hmd  the  dark  body  of  the  moon,  and 
remain  occulted  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes;  that  is,  from  twenty- 
six  minutes  past  three  until  forty-six 
minutes  past  four  in  the  morning. 
The  moon  will  have  arisen  about  three 
hours  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon;  and  to  those  who 
do  not  object  to  rise  early  for  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  unusual  heavenly 
appearances,  it  will  be  an  interesting 
BUDJect  of  observation. 

Mare  rises  on  the  1st  at  twelve 
minutes  post  nine  at  ni^^ht,  and  on  the 
Slst  at  twenty-seven  mmutes  past  six. 
He  may  therefore  be  observed  through- 
out the  month  all  night. 

Jupiter  disappears  this  month  from 
our  nocturnal  slcy. 

Saiiwn  is  still  a  conspicuous  object 
in  Taurus,  as  he  does  not  set  until 
three  in  the  morning  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  On  the  last  day  S 
the  month  he  sets  at  eleven  minutes 
past  one  in  the  morning.  On  the  13th 
the  moon  will  be  near  to  both  Saturn 
and  Beta  T&uri. 

The  singular  and  hitherto  unex- 
plained phenomenon  of  the  Zodiacal 
Ijighi  is  most  advantageously  seen 
during  the  month  of  March ;  tiie  best 
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time  for  obsemng  it  being  when  twi- 
light is  ending,  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  is  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Zodiacal 
Li?ht  is  a  brightness  resembling  the 
Milkj  Way,  which  appears  as  a  broad 
pyramidal  body  of  lignt,  its  base  rest- 
ing upon  the  horizon,  and  its  vertex 
extending  upwards  to  the  constellation 
Taurus.  It  is  generally  traceable  as 
far  as  the  Pleiades,  which  its  vertex 
embraces,  and  its  light  is  brightest 
near  the  horizon,  gradually  fading 
away  upwards,  and  becoming  faintest 
at  its  apex.  The  breadth  of  its  base 
is  generally  from  ten  to  twelve  de- 
grees. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 
"  Old  Winter  came  with  fiooe  destractive 

And  shook  the  woods,  and  turned  the  green 

leaves  sere, 
When,  as  if  wearied  in  his  wild  career, 
He  paused  awhile,  and  couchant  seemed  to 

sleep: 
Forth  from  a  southern  covert,  warm  and 

deep. 
Came  Spring,  and  looked  upon  his  front 

austere. 
And  llffbtly  stept  about,  like  one  in  fear; 
And  where  she  trod,  the  flowers  began  to 

peep."  S.  Plxjmb. 

March  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
its  boisterous  winds  than  for  its  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers,  the  woods  and 
banks  by  the  road-side  being  full  of 
them,  though  a  casual  and  unpractised 
observer  wHl  often  overlook  this  fact, 
in  consequence  of  the  minuteness  of 
many  early  species.  Primroses,  vio- 
lets, several  kinds  of  veronica  or  speed- 
well, common  coltsfoot,  with  its  golden 
rayed  flowers  without  a  single  green 
leaf:  the  whitlow  grass,  the  golden 
saxinrage,  the  white  wood  anemone, 
and  the  lesser  celandine  or  pilewort, 
whose  shining  vellow  flowers  at  first 
aight  appear  like  those  of  the  butter- 
cup, though  its  petals  are  numerous 
and  sharp-pointeo,  while  those  of  the 
buttercup  are  rounded,  and  never  ex- 
ceed five, — are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  season.  Of  this  last-men- 
tioned Wordsworth  sings, — 

"  Panaies,  lilies,  king-cups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 

Long^  as  there*s  a  sun  that  sets 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 

hong  as  there  are  violets, 

They  will  have  a  place  in  stoij : 

There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mme, 

'Tis  the  little  celandine." 


Several  forest  trees  are  in  flower. 
The  willow,  with  its  soft,  downy  cat- 
kins ;  the  acers,  with  their  feathery 
blossoms ;  the  elm,  with  small  tnflis 
of  purplish  flowers ;  and  the  lime, 
with  pale  green  flowers  of  delightful 
fragrance.  The  catkins  of  the  poplar 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  leaves  of 
the  black  poplar  do  not  appear  until 
May ;  though  it  produces  its  large  red 
catkins  this  month.  Towards  the  end 
they  fiall,  looking  like  great  caterpillars 
on  the  ground.  ^   ' 

Many  birds  are  in  full  song.  The 
garden  thrush,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, like  tne  nightingale,  sings  all 
ni^ht.  Many  nests  may  be  found  at 
this  season.  The  eggs  of  singing 
birds  are  almost  always  speckled— 
generally  on  a  dark  ground.  Ducks 
begin  to  lay ;  the  g^oose  sits ;  and  the 
cock-pheasant  benns  to  crow.  The 
curious  nests  of  the  sandmartins 
consist  simply  of  holes  in  the  per- 
]>endicular  front  of  a  sand  rock,  some- 
times so  deep  as  to  take  a  man's  arm 
up  to  his  shoulder. 

Bees  become  active  in  March,  and 
are  particularly  fond  of  crocuses^  which 
are,  generally,  in  full  flower.     The 

nle  Capricorn  beetle,  which  is  found 
nff  on  the  bark  of  trees  that  have 
been  felled,  goes  into  its  chrysalis 
state  in  March,  and  reappears  as  a 
perfect  insect  in  May  or  June.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  goat  chaffer,  or 
musk  beetle,  on  account  of  its  musky 
smell. 

Frogs  and  toads  begin  to  reappear. 
The  eggs  of  the  former  undergo  eleven 
changes,  before  the  perfect  animal  is 
produced.  The  common  warty  and 
smooth  newts  abound  early  in  Spring, 
and  are  very  active. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIR& 

Bt  a  large  majoritjr— 376  against 
48 — the  Sabbath  Question,  as  recently 
agitated,  is  again  set  at  rest  for  a  sea- 
son, by  the  Parliament  of  this  coun- 
try. For  a  conclusion  so  decided  and 
right,  we  are  convinced  aU  the  real 
friends  of  the  working  man  would  be 
Uiankful,  could  the^  but  appreciate  at 
its  ^11  value  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  considered  with  reference  to 
^e  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  race.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, is  viewed  from  so  many  diffisrent 
points  of  sight,  that  it  is  not  much 
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maryel  that  really  sincere  friends  of 
the  people  take  opposite  ^ound  in  its 
discussion.  While  holding  fast  the 
Sahbath  as  a  divine  ordinance^  and 
honouring  the  law  of  the  Lord  by 
honouring  his  day — ^laying  down  that 
law  as  the  base,  the  foundation  of  our 
own  practice,— be  it  the  duty  and  the 
uniform  delight  of  sincere  believers  to 
give  the  world  an  example  of  enlight- 
ened adherence  to  the  holy  command- 
ment, while  they  cease  not  to  show,  in 
every  way,  the  social  and  national  ad- 
vantages that  always  accompany  the 
observance  of  an  ordinance  so  mer- 
ciful and  benevolent.  The  subject 
should  not  be  suffered  to  subside  mto 
silence.  The  people  need  much  en- 
lightenment on  the  value  and  import- 
ance to  their  well-beinef  of  an  undis- 
turbed day  of  rest ;  and  perhaps  none 
need  more  enlightenment  on  this  point 
tban  many  who  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived so  much  li^t  that  they  forsake 


and  put  out  of  sight  altogether  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  question.  These, 
under  a  show  of  a  love  for  liberty  and 
tenderness  for  the  hard- worked  poor, 
will  prove  in  the  end,  perhaps  uninten- 
tionally, the  worst  enemies  the  poor 
can  have.  The  hoUowness  of  their 
arguments  must  be  shown,  and  their 
pretences  must  be  stripped  of  every 
vestige  of  plausibility ;  or  Mammon, 
with  vice  hke  gripe,  wiU  grasp  much 
more  than  its  own,  to  the  permanent 
detriment  of  our  labouring  classes, 
and  the  dishonour  of  our  religion. 

While  this  triumph  of  religion 
calls  for  hearty  g[ratitude  to  God, 
there  are  many  thinga  in  the  aspect 
of  the  present  times  calculated  to  fill 
the  mind  with  concern;  not  the  least 
of  which  are  the  repugnance  of  many 
to  the  proposed  peace,  and  the  appal- 
ling prevalency  of  crimes  the  most 
hateful  and  horrid.  These  are  sub- 
jects for  deep  reflection* 


Pntasl-^il^  JsBffdation  Reporter. 


PBOORBSS  OF  THB  ASSOCIATION. 

Wb  invite  special  attention  this  month 
to  oar  report  of  the  business  transacted 
at  the  general  committee  meeting.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  brethren  to  see 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  funds  is  some- 
what eased,  or  rather  that  the  funds  have 
taken  a  spring  upward, — as,  indeed,  at 
this  seasonj  should  be  the  case;  and  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  serious  balance 
due  to  the  treasurer  being  speedily  and 
largely  reduced. 

At  the  same  time  the  minutes  present 
to  us  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
urgent  necessity  that  exists,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  institution  like  the  Mutual- 
Aid  Association  in  the  instance  cited  in 
detail,  briefly  but  impressively,  of  one 
circuit  where  the  local  preachers  have 
been  riiited  with  afflictions  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  It  is  true,  such  extra- 
ordinary visitations  have  not  to  be 
reported  every  month ;  yet,  there  are 
few  circuits  which  have  not  passed 
through  similar  trials  at  various  periods 
of  their  history,  when  no  local  preachers' 
Mutual- Aid  Association  was  in  being,  to 
stretch  forth  the  ready  hand  to  aid  and 
to  sympathise  with  them  in  their  dis- 
tress. We  trust  this  reflection  will  have 
due  weight  in  those  circuits  where  no 
branches  have  been  formed  as  yet. 


That  part  of  the  committee  business 
which  refers  to  the  Magazine,  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  ourselves,  and,  we 
trust,  will  be  equally  so  to  our  kind  and 
generous  friends,  whose  contributions 
have  added  both  value  and  interest  to 
its  pages.  Various  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  we  assumed  the 
management  of  this  periodical,  made  it 
imperative  that  we  should  ourselves 
spare  no  exertion  in  its  behalf;  and  now 
that  from  almost  all  sides  we  are  receiv- 
ing testimonies  of  approval,  we  should 
be  insensible  to  such  kindness,  and  it 
would  argue  us  careless  to  the  best  in- 
terests both  of  the  Association  and  the 
Magazine,  if  we  did  not  rejoice  in  the 
success  thus  attained,  while  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee 
has  determined  to  issue  a  placard,  for 
the  purpose  of  advertising  the  Magaane. 
One  has  been  prepared  and  printed  in 
an  attractive  style,  and  copies  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  branch  secretaries 
ere  the  publication  of  the  present  num- 
ber. It  is  suitable  for  being  hong  or 
posted  up  in  a  vestry  or  school-room, 
shop,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  any 
other  place  where  it  might  gain  atten- 
tion ;  and  if  any  subscriber  or  member 
of  the  Association  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it,  we  trust  he  will 
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apply  i 
of  the 


.  /  for  a  copy  at  ooce  to  the  secretary 
o?~tSe  branch  in  his  locality,  or  write 
tom* 

OaiTKBAI.    OOMMXTTKE. 

Thx  monthly  meeting  was  held  at 
Brother  Loxdale's,  Markham  Square, 
Chelsea,  on  Monday,  11th  February 
last.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  goodly 
number  present  on  the  occasion. 

The  monthly  abstract  showed  that 
three  deaths  had  occurred  during  the 
month,~that  sixty-three  members  were 
receinng  relief  in  sickness, — ^that 
ninety-four  members  were  superan- 
nuated, and  were  relieved  as  auch, — 
that  the  funds  had  been  benefited  con- 
siderably of  late,  but  that  the  treasurer 
was  still  in  adrance  to  the  amount  of 
£163. 

From  sereral  reports  from  branches, 
it  apoeared  likely  that  this  balance 
woula  be  further  reduced,  if  not  en- 
tirely paid  off,  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  year*s  accounts,  if  the  efforts  con- 
templated should  be  carried  out  with 
becoming  energy  and  zeal. 

That  uiere  is  a  cause  for  exertion  the 
following  extractof  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  branches  to  the  secretary  will 
testify :~ 

"  I  confess  that  I  feel  almost  ashamed 
to  apply  to  you  for  moneys,  but  cannot 
help  myself  There  seems  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  controTersy  on  the 
part  of  God  with  the  local  preachers 
of  this  circuit. 

"  Brother  M has  lost  the  use  of 

one  side,  and  cannot  leave  his  room. 

«  Brother  G is  so  ill  that  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  his  death  every  week. 

**  Brother  P has  lost  one  leg  br 

accident  in  the  pit;  is  Tery  asthmatical, 
unable  to  get  his  Uving,  and  nothing  to 
depend  upon,  that  I  know  of. 

"  Brother  F is  very  unwell  from 

an  affection  in  the  head,  and  has  done 
little  or  nothing  since  he  went  off  the 
funds,  and  is  very  poor. 

''Brother   G has  been  laid  by 

most  of  the  winter,  but  has  kept  off  the 
funds,  because  of  the  above  being  more 
needy. 

'*  Brother  Gr has  lost  the  use  of 

his  fingers,  and  is  very  helpless;  but 
beine  an  old  servant,  his  master  allows 
him  his  wages,  or  he  would  have  to  come 
upon  the  funds. 

"  Another  of  the  local  preachers  died 
lately  after  a  few  days'  illness.*' 

This  branch  is  one  which  the  com- 
mittee had  thought  rather  hardly  of, 
proTious  to  the  reading  of  this  letter: 
but  after  such  a  statement,  what  could 
be  done  but  tender  to  these  brethren  all 
the  aid  the  i^ooiation  affords.     It  ap- 


peared that  in  this  circuit  (a  Conference 
one),  as  in  most  others,  no  local  aid  is 
given  to  local  preachers  in  distress, — 
the  poor  pittance  which  our  funds  allow 
is  all  that  the  Christian  Church  affords 
to  such  devoted  labourers.  Our  trea- 
surer may,  therefore,  well  exclaim : — 
"Men  of  Israel,  help!- 

The  committee  transacted  various 
business  matters  connected  with  the 
Magazine;  and  were  glad  to  receive 
from  influential  friends  very  gratifying 
approval  of  the  contents  of  this  year% 
numbers.  The  advice  to  Junior  Local 
Preachers  being  specially  commended. 

The  committee  ordered  that  a  neat 
hand-bill  advertising  the  Map^sine 
should  be  sent  to  the  branches  for  the 
purpose  of  being  hung  up  in  the  several 
vestries,  and  otherwise  circulated. 

The  business  of  the  meeting,  as  usual, 
was  ended  with  prayer. 

Thos.  Chambeblaxk,  Hon.  Sec« 

OOXGLaTON    BBANOH. 

Dbab  Sib,— I  am  sorry  my  thne  is  so 
limited  as  to  prevent  mefrom  eiving  you 
more  than  a  bare  outline  of  a  tea  and 

?ublie  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
'reachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association,  on 
January  21st,  1856.  Upwards  of  250 
sat  down  to  tea  in  the  Wesleyan  school- 
room, gladdened  and  animated  with  the 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  regaird  to 
the  local  preachers.  After  tea  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  chapel.  The 
chur  was  occupied  by  Brother  Hadfield, 
an  ex-mayor  and  alderman  of  the 
borough,  and  addressed  by  several  local 
preachers,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dyson, 
our  second  preacher.  The  Secretary 
read  the  following  report: — 

*'The  members  of  the  Coneleton 
Branch  of  the  M^esleyan  Methodist 
Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion, in  presenting  their  first  formal 
report  to  tneir  Christian  friends,  express 
their  sense  of  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  formation  of  an  association 
whose  object  is  to  administer  to  the 
wants,  in  the  day  of  adversity  and  af- 
fliction, and  decently  inter  the  remains, 
of  a  class  of  men  as  disinterested,  aa 
devoted,  as  useful,  and  laborious,  aa 
any  of  which  Wesleyan  Methodism  can 
boast.  The  Congleton  Branch  has  ex- 
isted as  a  branch  of  the  general  asso- 
ciation four  Tears;  and  smce  its  com- 
mencement nas  contributed  to  the 
general  fund  £62  14s.,  in  addition  to 
£\Z  10b.,  the  proceeds  of  a  tea-meeting 
held  in  September,  1853;  altogether 
amounting  to  £76  48.  Od.  Our  own 
sick  relief,  as  a  branch,  from  the  com- 
mencement, has  only  amounted  to 
£4  14s.,  and  not  one  of  the  brethrea 
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hare  died.    To  God,  the  giver  and  pre- 
serTer  of  life,  be  the  glory. 

''The  association  numbers,  according 
to  the  last  annual  report,  2,940  members; 
benefit  members,  2,408;  honorary  mem- 
bers, who  are  local  nreachers,  156;  who 
are  not  local  preachers,  376;  together, 
532.  Since  its  commencement,  the 
princely  sum  of  nearly  nine  thousand 
pounds  has  been  distributed  as  follows: — 
For  the  relief  of  the  sick,  from  three  to 
four  thousand  pounds;  superannuation 
allowances  to  aged  and  infirm  local 
preachers,  from  tSeee  to  four  thousand; 
and  for  funerals,  upwards  of  one  thoa- 
sand. 

''From  this  cursory  glance  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  light  of  day  is  not 
more  clear  than  that  this  institution  is 
doing  a  great  and  a  good  work;  a  work 
eminently  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  holy  writ,  and  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  It  stands  as  a  ministering 
angel  to  many  of  the  suffering  serrants 
of  Christ.  An^  attempt  to  oppose  it, 
therefore,  is  a  sin  against  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  bible.  It  is  eminently 
in  accordance  with  the  rcTcaled  will  of 
Him  who  has  said,  'A  cup  of  cold  water 
giren  to  a  disciple  shall  not  lose  its 
reward.' 

"It  is  marrellous  and  mysterious  that 
a  religious  body  so  numerous  and 
wealthy  should  exist  so  long  without 
such  an  institution;  and  now  such  an 
one  does  exist,  it  is  equally  marvellous 
that  it  does  not  enlist  the  support  and 
receive  the  countenance  of  all  its 
members  and  ministers.  There  is  no 
question  but  it  is  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent and  useful  among  a  class  of  men 
whose  labours  and  saonfices  entitle  them 
to  the  STmpathy  and  support  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  administered  the  word 
of  life.  In  helping  it  by  our  prayers 
and  contributions,  we  are  undoubtedly 
doine  the  will  and  shall  secure  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  hath  said,  *  Inas- 
much as  ve  have  done  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.' " 

A  graciovs  influence  was  present,  and 
the  greatest  harmony  and  good  feeling 
pervaded  the  meeting.  The  Bev.  J.  B. 
Dyson,  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy, 
gave  up  his  pulpit  and  service  for  the 
meeting.  The  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions were  realised,  and  our  harmony 
and  concord  was  encoursffing  and  pro- 
fiUble. 

The  tea  was  gratuitously  given  by  the 
fHends  of  local  preachers.  Upwards  of 
thhrty  furnished  tables,  or  trays  worth 
6s.,  were  kindly  and  generously  given, 
not  one  applioation  beine  refused ;  and 
out  of  the  proceeds  we  have  transmit* 


ted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  association 
£8.  G.  P., 

Branch  Secretary. 

LIOMIHSTBB. 

DiAB  Bbothbb  CBaswnA.,~I  haTe 
forwarded  to  Brother  Ingram  £5  6s.  4d., 
together  with  £1  Ss.  6d.  paid  to 
Brother  Gay,  making  £6  18s.  lOd.,  the 
proceedsof  twomeetiDgB,&c.,Tis.:  onDec 
31st,  1855,  proceeds  of  a  collection  made 
in  the  town  and  countiy  mission  room, 
Leominster,  after  a  sermon  preached  by 
our  worthy  brother  Wm.  Lawton,  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne  Circuit,  amoant- 
ing  to  £l  88.  4d. ;  rarions  donations  and 
contributions,  £2  lis.;  proceeds  of  tea 
meeting  held  on  the  Ist  January,  1866, 
£2  19s.  6d.;  total,  £6  18s.  lOd. 

At  our  annual  meeting  upwards  of  100 
persons  sat  down  to  tea  in  the  mission 
room,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
opened  in  the  usual  manner.  Aftisr  an 
address  from  the  chairman,  Ifr.  J.  Davis, 
the  offieiating  secretary,  brother  Cooke^ 
read  the  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, donations  contributed  last  yW, 
Ac.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  nine 
local  preachers,  Tis.:  three  Wesle^ran 
Methodist,  three  beloneinff  to  the  mission 
room,  one  Baptist,  one  itetonner,  and  one 
Primitive,  and  two  other  Wesleyan  local 
brethren  were  present  to  aid  if  time 
would  have  permitted.  The  brethren 
spoke  with  great  seal  and  warmth  of 
soul,  heated  by  a  sacred  flame  of  charitr, 
love  to  God  and  man,  and  strongly  ad- 
Tocated  the  claims  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Association.  There  was  a  crowded  au- 
dience, about  300  persons;  they  ap- 
peared highly  delighted^  and  no  doubt 
benefited,  and  not  a  little  gratified  in 
meeting  again  our  dear  brother  Lawton, 
who  had  come  above  a  100  miles  to 
oblige  us,  at  great  inconrenience. 

IVom  what  I  have  seen  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded it  will  be  found  ere  long  that  the 
local  preachers  have  more  friends  than 
some  are  willing  to  give  us  credit  for  pos- 
sessing. Just  take  this  town  and  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  ftiends  who  have  so 
nobly  rendered  ns  assistance  at  our  tea 
meetings  for  three  years,  generally  were 
strangers  to  the  working  of  local  agency, 
and  some  eren  strangers  to  God's  plan 
of  redemption ;  but,  Messed  be  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  he  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  a 
great  and  glorious  work  is  wrought  in 
the  hearts  of  scores ;  they  are  imbued  with 
sacred  unction  from  above,  full  of  charity 
divine,  and  as  soon  as  we  placed  before 
their  minds  the  principles,  claims,  and 
operation  of  the  Local  Preachers*  Associ- 
ation, they  approred  and  came  to  our 
help.  What  could  we  have  done  in  this 
plaeehadnot  these  Christian  brethren 
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tasisted  ?  Let  me  do  j  ostice.  Thoa^h  a 
few  warm-hearted  Methodisti  and  Pnmi- 
tires  have  rendered  help,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  prejudice  existing  here  against 
ns  in  the  minds  of  many  who  ought  to 
be  onr  tapportera;  for  the  last  three 
jears,  more  or  less,  we  have  suffered  per- 
secution, and  eren  insults ;  and  one  in« 
diridual  has  endeaTOured  to  spread  the 
report  that  we  are  sailing  under  false 
colours.  Well,  nerer  mind  I  we  get  good 
freight ;  yea,  the  hand  of  God  is  with  ns  of 
a  truth,  and  the  best  of  all  was  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  was 
in  the  midst  of  our  meeting. 

I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  the  Metho- 
dist friends  in  the  upper  part  of  this  cir- 
cuit, with  the  exception  of  Kington,  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of 
their  poor  aged  and  sick  brethren.  I 
fear  that  there  is  some  unfounded  preju- 
dice existing  in  their  minds  that  the  as- 
sociation is  antagonist  to  Methodism,  and 
pra^  Qod  they  may  soon  be  willing  to  ex- 
amine for  themselTcs,  and  not  belieTe 
CTeiy  tale  that  comes  to  their  ears, 

I.  C. 


WEUntT,  OHATTEBIS    OIBODIT. 
▲  OHALLBNO^. 

Dbau  Brothxb, — I  enclose  the  sche- 
dule for  this  circuit,  which  I  should 
hare  sent  earlier,  haid  we  not  waited 
in  hope  of  making  it  more  satisfactory 
in  appearance.  This  pleasure  is  not 
permitted  us  at  present,  chiefiT,  I  be- 
lieTe, in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a 
negotiation  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  superintendent  of  this  circuit  in 
holding  a  public  meeting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  association ;  the  proposed  meet- 
ing being  therefore  relinquished.  I  am 
fflad,  howerer,  that,  at  the  Reform 
Quarterly  meeting,  a  proposal  that 
collections  be  made  in  the  principal 
preaching  places  connected  with  the 
lleform  circuit,  was  seconded  by  one  of 
our  most  influential  friends  from  the 
circuit  town,  and  passed  unanimously. 
We  have  made  the  collection  in  two  of 
our  places,  and  our  friends  will  make  it 
in  the  other  places  in  a  week  or  two,  so 
that  our  circuit  schedule  will  appear 
better  next  quarter. 

I  also  beg  to  state  that  onr  brother 
Cheney  has  made  A  CHALLENGE  that, 
if  one  thousand  friends  can  be  found  to 
gire  £2  or  £3  each  towards  establishing 
the  Association  upon  a  strong  and  firm 
basis,  he  is  ready  to  deposit  ms  at  once; 
and  I  beliere  I  can  find  one  or  two  more 
in  this  circuit  who  will  do  the  same. 

Our  brother  Cheney  is  entitled  to  our 
esteem  on  many  erounds.  He  some- 
time ago  fractured  his  leg,  so  that  he 


was  confined  to  his  room  for  sereral 
months  ;  yet,  he  cheerfully  gare  up  his 
claim  upon  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
his  more  needy  brethren. 
Your  truly, 

H.  Stbihosb. 

BsiCnTAlfCBS  HBCBIVED  BT  THE   TbBA- 

8URBB  TO  Fbbjiuabt  IdTS,  1856:— -ICslton, 
£1 10s.  6d;  Leeds,  £6  9a.  6d. ;  Rochester, 
£2  28.;  I>erby,£6;  Lyan,£2  2a;  Cheadla, 
9a.;  Oldham,  £1  la.;  Holt,  £2  lis.;  Tad- 
caster,  £19  2s.  4d. ;  Kingawood,  £2  lis.  6d. ; 
Hkeatone,  £2  8a.;  Garstang,  £1  178.; 
Thame,  £1  17a;  Spalding,  £8  lOa.  6d. ; 
Hinckley.  £5  4a.;  Monmouth,  £1  la.; 
Bamataple.  £2 ;  York,  £8 ;  Ripon,  £2  8a. ; 
Sunderland,  £4  11a ;  Leioeatar,  £8  9s.  6d. ; 
Abergavenny  and  Pontypool,  £8  2a  6d.; 
Stockton,  £1 7a ;  Louth.  £8 10s.  6d. ;  Mans- 
field, £2  14a. ;  Ipawich,  16s. ;  Coventry, 
12a  2d.;  Cromford,  £8  lOa,;  Sbepton  Mal- 
lett,  £2  4a ;  Bramley,  £12  8a. ;  Oundle, 
£1 16a ;  Driffield,  £2  9a ;  Burton-on-Trent, 
£5  89. :  Bromagrove,  £Lla ;  Snaith,  £8 6a ; 
Piokennff,  £1  ISa.;  Runoom,  £1  16a.; 
Bakewell,  £8  58. ;  Rotherham,  £6  10a  6d. ; 
Peterborough,  £2  16a.;  Scarborough,  £1 
19a ;  Denby  Dale,  £1 4& ;  Hind  St,  £9 13a ; 
Burnley,  £2  16a;  Penrith,  £1  10a.;  De- 
vize^ £1  4a ;  Manchester,  £14 ;  Retford, 
£1  11a ;  Merthvr  Tydvil,  £1  4a ;  liver- 
pool,  £8  7a;  Bamaley,  £7  6a  6d.;  Da- 
ventry,  £5 11a ;  Tayistock,  £2  2a ;  Belper, 
£10  8a.  7dj^Wiabeach,  £1  la  ;  Spitalfielda, 
£4  4a;  Wedneabnry,  £1  168.;  Gloeaop, 
£2  98.  6d. ;  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  £1  la ; 
Bridport,  £2  8a.;  Melton  Mowbray.  £4  8a  6d.; 
Pteaton,  £6  8a ;  Kington,  £7  la  Id. ;  SUm- 
ford,  £2;  Dover,  £4  la^  Congleton,  £8 ; 
Bradford,  £2  14a.  6d. :  Thetford,  £1 16a  ; 
Swindon,  £1 4a  6d. ;  High  Wycombe,  18a  ; 
Briatol,  £8  9a ;  Windaor,  £2  l4a ;  CheLaea, 
£14  4a.  4d. ;  Sheffield,  £60  19a  2d. 


Donations,  Honobart  Subscrxptions, 
sra,  RBCsrvBD  by  thb  Trrasurbr,  to 
February  18, 1866:— 

hm.  H«aoru7  Membtr.     ha  HooMmry  Contiilrator. 

Leeda — ^Mra  Chas.  Garr,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mra  Stephenaoo,  he,  10a ;  Collection  in 
Woodhouse  Garr  Chapel  per  Mr.  Catlow, 
14a  4d.— £2  5a  4d. 

London.— Mr.  G.  THlliama  hm.  of  the 
firm  of  Hitchoock  and  Ca  per  Bro.  Harris, 
£lla 

QarBtauff— Mr.  Thomas  Green,  don.,  6a; 
A  Friend,  don^  6a — 10a 

Ilkestone— Collection,  12a  Id. 

Thame— Bro.  S.  Roberts,  don.,  10a. 

Spalding— Mr.  PeriLlns  Wigelsworth, 
hm.,  quarterly,  6a;  Mr.  John  Hanks, 
gnarterly,  8a ;  lli^or  Shadford,  don.,  6a — 
18a 

Hinckley— Mr.  Turner,  hm.,  £1  la ;  Mr. 
Goodwin,  nm.,  £1  la ;  Mr.  Flude,  don.,  5j. 
— £2  7a 

Pontypool— Mr.  W.  Walters,  hm.,  quar- 
teriy,  6a  8d. ;  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  hm.,  quar- 
terly, 6a  dd.-10a  fid. 
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Louth— Mr.  John  Foster,  bm.,  Carlton, 
£i  Is. ;  ICr.  Gomelins  Foster,  hm..  Loath, 
£1;  Mr.  T«rim,  hm.,  Baithby,  £i  Is.; 
Mr.  Bonghton,  am.,  Loath,  £L ;  Mrs.  HaU^ 
he,  10s.  6d.— £4 12s.  6d. 

Shepton  Mallei — Donations,  per  Brother 
Cliff  >rd— Us. 

Oandl»— Mr.  S.  Witney,  hm.,  Xlls. 

Driffield-Oollected  bj  Brother  Kirby, 
15s.;  ditto  by  Brother  Bannister,  10s.-* 
£16s. 

Barton-on-Trent— Collections  Qttia  ex* 
penses,  17s.  lOd.)  £2  98.  6d. ;  Mr.  G.  Jaclc- 
ton,  don.,  2s.  6d.;  Mr.  Ediraid  Adams,  don., 
Ss.  6d. ;  Mr.  John  Dickins,  28.  6d.-^£2  17s. 

Rotherham— Mr.  John  Crowther,  hm., 
XI  Is. 

Peterborongh— Mr.  W.  Palmer,  hm.,  £1. 

Sunderlaad-— Collections  in  Dock  Street 
Chapel^£2. 

Hmd  Street^Donation  bj  a  Friend,  per 
General  Treasnrer— £2  10s. 

Manchester— Mr.  J.  Greenhalgh,  hm.f 
£1;  Mr.  Robert  Froggatt,  hm.,  £1;  Mr. 
Henry  Whitirorth,  hm.,  £Lls. ;  Mr.  Robert 
Lomas,  hm.,  £1;  Mr.  Joseph  Xorbanr, 
hm.,  4&1  Is.;  Mr.  Eli  Atkins,  hm..  £1;  Mr. 
Thomas  Lomas,  he,  lOs.  6d. :  Mr.  John 
Brown,  he,  lOs.;  Mr.  John  Hoyle,  don., 
68.;  Mr.  Thomas  Hoyle,  don.,  5s.;  Mr. 
George  Irving,  don.,  5a.— £7  17s.  6d. 

Barnsley—John  Whitworth,  Esq.,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Brother  James  Taylor,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  R.  R.  Raywood,  don.,  58. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Waterfield,  don.,  5s. ;  J.  Sadler,  Esq.,  don., 
58. ;  Mr.  W.  Tomlin,  58.  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Jack- 
son, 28. ;  Mr.  John  Gelden  Bamsley,  28.  6d.; 
Mr.  Robert  Gelder,  58. ;  Mr.  George  Bloxon, 
28.  6d. ;  Mr.  John  Moxon,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr. 
Charles  Rymer,  28.  6d. ;  Mr.  WiUiam  Till, 
28.  6d. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Morley,  28. ;  Mr.  John 
Wale,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Richard  Carr.  28.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Woodriff,  2s.;  Collected  by 
Brother  Hildred's  Children,  58.— £4  15s.  6d. 

Daventry— Mr.  J.  Upton,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  T.  F.  Clarke,  hm.,  £1  Is.— £S  28. 

Bramley — Mr.  Alderman  R.  Wilson, 
hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mrs.  R.  Wilson,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson, 
sen.,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  hm., 
£1  Is.;  Mrs.  Hill,  hm.,  £i  Is.;  Mr.  John 
Lnpton,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Smith- 
son,  he,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  James  Watkinson, 
he,  lOs.  6d. ;  Mr.  Joseph  Pitts,  hm.,  £1  Is. 
—£10  108. 

Belpef^— Mr.  John  Barton,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Joseph  SUter,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  William 
Slater,  hm.,  £1;  Joseph  Bomme,  Esq., 
hm.,  £1;  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  he,  10s.;  Pro- 
ceeds of  Tea  Meeting  at  Driffield,  £1  6s.; 
Collection  at  Denby  CbapeL  4b.  9d. ;  ditto 
at  Street  Lane  ditto,  14s.  lOd.— £6  16s.  7d. 

Bridport— Don.  by  Brother  Lydiate,  l(h, 

Glossop — ^Mr.  John  Clayton,  hm..  Broad- 
bottom,  £1:  Brother  J.Nield,  don.,  8s.; 
Brother  W.  Ford,  sen.,  2$.  6d.— £L  58.  6d. 

Melton  Mowbray— Mr.  J.  Towne,  hm., 
12ii. ;  Mr.  Bnnney,  hm..  Little  Dalbv, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Baldock,  hm.,  Wysale,  £1  Is. 
— £2  14s. 

Sixth  London— Mr.  Nodes,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mr. 


Edwards,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  Knight,  he, 
lOs.  6d. ;  l€r.  Saville,  don.,  68. ;  Mr.  R. 
Insley,  he,  per  Brother  Pearkea,  lOa.  6d. ; 
Mr.  R.  Marie,  he,  per  ditto,  lOs.  6d. ;  Mr. 
Bachelor,  hm.,  £1— £4  17s.  6d. 

Congleton— Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting— 
£8. 

Windsor  — Mr.  T.  Chamberlain,  hm., 
£1  Is.;  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  hnu,  £1  Is. — 
£2  28. 

Sheffield.— Mr.  J.  Tasker,  £1  Is. ;  Jos. 
Nelstrop,  Esq^hm.,  2  years*  subscriptions. 
£2  2s. ;  Jas.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  hm.,  2  years^ 
snbscrip.,  £2  28. ;  Mr.  Shortland,  don.  2s. 
6d. ;  Wm.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  hm,  mayor,  £5 ; 
Mr.  Swift,  he,  10s.;  Mr.  Bosh,  don.,  £1; 
Mr.  ClQgg,  he,  10s.  6d.;  Collecting  box, 
4s.  8d. ;  Mr.  J.  Unwin,  hm.,  £1  la. ;  Mr. 
J.  Jepson,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  Parker,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Geo.  Walker,  Esq.,  hm^  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Gray,  he,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  J.  Ward,  he, 
lOs. ;  Mr.  Wragg,  he,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holme,  he,  lOs.;  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  he,  lOs.; 
Mr.  Merrill,  he,  lOs. ;  Mr.  J.  Schofield,  Jan., 
he,  lOe ;  Mr.  Garfitt,  he,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Oatley, 
he,  10s. ;  Mr.  Bagshaw,  don.,  6fl. ;  Mr. 
Brmmhall,  don.,  6s. ;  Mr.  Staniforth,  don., 
6s. ;  Mr.  Warren,  don.,  6a. ;  Mr.  Ford,  don., 
6s. ;  Mr.  Sharpe,  don.,  5s. ;  Mr.  Stevenson, 
don.,  5s. ;  A  Friend,  don.,  68. ;  Mr.  Good- 
win, don..  2s.  6d. ;  Bur.  Hardy,  don^Ss.  6d.; 
Mr.  Collier,  don.,  2s.  6d.;  Mr.  Trotwell, 
don.,  2s.  6d. ;  Small  snms,  10s. ;  Mr.  Abm. 
Sharman,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  A.  Sharman,  hm., 
£1  Is.;  Mrs.  J.  Sharman,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
Croft,  don.,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Joe.  Hallam,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  S.  HaUam,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J. 
Crossland,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  T.  Gibson,  he, 
lOs.  6d. ;  Mr.  Tay  Wing,  he,  lOs. ;  Mr.  G. 
Gre^,  he,  10s.:  Mr.  £.  Irons,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  J.  Fawley,  nm.,  £1 ;  Mr.  J.  Sharman, 
hm.,  £1  le ;  Mr.  G.  Baasett,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  T.  Cole,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  S.  Cole, 
hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  W.  Sharman,  £1  Is.— 
£89  128.  2d. 

Chelsea.  —  Collections  in  North  End 
ChapeL  £1  lOs.  Id. ;  do.  Walham  Green, 
£1— £j  10s.  Id. 

Camborne.— A  friend,  don.,  Camborne,  2s. 

NoTB.— This  list  is  pabHshed  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &e,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  indaded  in  the 
list  of  amonnts  received  by  the  Treasorer 
from  the  various  Circuits. 

DIED. 
*•  These  aU  died  in  fWth."— /Tcftrcwi,  si.  13. 

Janoarjr  U»  1856.  Joseph  Barrows,  of  Sher- 
borne,  aged  56.    Claim  £8. 

Jannarj  21, 1 866.  Betty  Steimey,  of  Rochester, 
aged  76.    Claim  £4. 

Febroarjr  1%  1866.  WlUlam  Ootrara,  of 
BamsleT,  aged  70.  Claim  £4.  He  had  been  on 
the  funds  61  weeks. 

Febroarj  10, 1866.  Harj  EUiiheth  Tof?f .  of 
AndoTer,  aged  60.    Claim  f  4. 

N.B.— The  brethren  who  hare  lliToared  oar 
seeretary  with  the  above  Infonnatkm.  onifimaly 
testify  that  the  deceased  **  died  In  peace."  W^ 
regret  that  no  farther  partiealara  are  aflbrded; 
bat  trost  we  shall  reoelve  hereafter,  at  least 
with  respect  to  some  of  them,  edlftrlag  narratlTes 
of  their  Christian  Uib  and  death  mr  the  encoor- 
agemeat  and  instraction  of  the  readen  of  this 
magaslne 


THE 

LOCAL   PEEACHERS'  MAGAZINE 

AND 

CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  RECORD. 

APRIL,  1856. 
MEMOIR  OF  MR.  ISAAC  ENGLISH, 

riBST  8ECBXTABT  AJSJ}  SECOND  FBESIDEIIT  OF  THE  LOCAIi  PXEACHEBS' 
MUTUAL-AID  ASSOCIATION. 

'*  Enow  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? 
And  I  am  this  day  weak."— 3  Sam.  iii.  88, 39. 

(Contmuid  from  pag€  85.) 

CoNYBRSioN  to  God  18  the  one  great  event  in  a  Qian*8  Listory  that 
generally  determines  his  future  career  in  this  world  and  his  destiny  in  the 
next.  If  a  man  is  a  stranger  to  conversion,  he  is  a  stranger  to  holiness  and 
to  all  its  joys  and  its  motives.  He  may  have  energy,  intelligence,  activity ; 
— but  these  qualities  will  not  make  him  a  valuable  man  in  society  in  rela- 
tion to  its  higher  interests ;  nay,  they  may  render  him  positively  tsiju- 
riouif  if  he  is  not  a  converted  man. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  mighty  in  intellect,  great  in  mental  acquisitions, 
highly  educated,  and  full  of  energy  and  fire,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
active,  powerful,  and  extensively  influential,  either  for  good  or  evil,  among 
men.  But  before  his  conversion  what  was  he  7  Though  he  ''  had  a  zeal 
for  God,"  it  was  not  according  to  spiritual  knowledge.  Learned  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  '^  taught  of  the  Lord ;  *'  and  zealous  as  he  was,  he  was 
not  a  useful  man.  He  was  a  blind  and  fiery  bigot,  exerting  his  great 
powers  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  so  was  '^  injurious,"  making  havoc  of 
the  Church  and  blaspheming  the  name  of  Christ,  ''  being  exceedingly 
mad  against  them  "  that  called  upon  that  name.  But  no  sooner  had  his 
conversion  taken  place,  than  '^  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues, that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  desiring  nothing  but  to  spend  and  be  spent  to  his  glory : 
so  that  the  world  itself  seemed  too  small  for  his  vast  desires,  aims, 
and  labours. 

The  impulsive  power  of  a  new  affection,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  great  Apostle,  is  manifested  in  some  degree,  however  small,  in  every 
instance  of  true  conversion.    It  was  so  in  the  case  of  our  lamented 
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brother  English^  who  decisively  and  fuUj  manifested  the  completeness  of 
the  change  effected  in  him  bj  the  grace  of  God.  From  the  day  of  his 
covenanting  with  God^  he  threw  himself,  with  all  his  soul^  into  the  cause 
of  God  among  men.  The  language  of  his  heart  was,  "  What  wouldest 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?" — ^and  his  after  life  was  a  true  dedication  to  the 
service  of  God,  showing  *'a  willing  mind"  for  whatever  service  God 
might  require.  His  whole  course  was,  indeed,  a  carrying  out  of  the 
covenant  into  which  he  had  entered. 

Whether  he  bad  become  a  Sunday-school  teacher  prior  to  the  cove- 
nant transaction  cannot  be  absolutely  declared :  but  if  he  had  not,  he 
must  have  entered  upon  that  interesting  and  important  work  immediately 
afterwards ;  for  a  brother  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him  for  thirty- 
five  years,  says,  "  When  I  first  knew  him  (in  1820)  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Sunday-school  as  a  teacher."  Other,  and  higher  duties, 
however,  soon  devolved  upon  him,  and  so  far  absorbed  bis  attention  and 
time,  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  his  services  in  the  school  impracti- 
cable. Had  not  this  been  the  case,  he  would  have  been  emmently  useful 
in  that  department,  as  his  tenderness  of  spirit  and  affection  for  the  young, 
combined  with  his  engaging  manners  and  aptness  to  teach;  qualified  him, 
in  a  high  degree,  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  teachm'. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  way  of  righteousness  before  his  discern- 
ing superinteadent,  Mr.  Gaulter,  nominated  him  for  the  office  of  leader, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  oversight  of  a  class.  He  sustained  this  office 
and  discharged  all  its  duties  to  the  end  of  life. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  first  attempts  at  usefulness  in  the 
church,  he  became  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  especially  among  the  poor,  at 
their  own  cottages  and  at  the  workhouse.  He  regarded  himself  as 
under  a  solemn  obligation  to  obey  any  summons  he  might  receive  to 
attend  the  sick  and  the  dying,  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 
The  inquiry  with  him  on  such  occasions  was  not  how  far  it  might  suit 
his  convenience  or  comport  with  secular  duties,  or  be  compatible  with  his 
comfort;  but  simply  this.  Is  it  poisibh  for  me  to  go?  The  answer  to 
that  question  was  the  fiat  of  autiiority  and  the  dictate  of  duty.  Day  or 
night,  a  weary  or  a  refreshed  state  of  body  or  mind,  made  no  difference 
to  him  on  such  occasions.  To  be  postHble  was  to  be  imperaUve,  He 
needed  no  other  stimulus ;  because  he  was  a  lover  of  souls.  Let  the 
reader  take  knowlege  of  the  man  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  following  fi&ct : — 
.  It  was  the  Sabbath  :  he  had  been  out  into  the  country  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  had  walked  many  miles,  for  it  was  in  his  preaching  days;  he 
had  returned  home  weary  and  jaded,  and  was  about  to  retire  for  the 
night,  at  near  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Who 
could  be  there  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
too?  It  was  a  messenger  from  a  person  who  lay  dangerously  ill  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  He  had  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
attend  to  business ;  might  he  not,  in  his  tired  state,  defer  the  visit  until 
the  next  day  ?    Other  thoughts  pressed,    '^  The  person  may  be  dwd 
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before  morning;  I  will  go."  He  went;  and  as  he  had  thought,  so  it 
proved ;  for  on  his  second  visit  on  the  following  day  he  found  that  death 
bad  beon  in  the  interim ;  the  person  was  gone  into  eternity. 

We  have  anticipated  a  point  in  the  history  of  brother  English,  by 
giving  the  preceding  fact,  that  his  soul  might  be  seen  at  one  glance,  and 
a  master  principle  of  action  be  kept  before  the  reader.  Let  us  now 
resume  the  order  of  our  narrative.  It  was  some  time  about  the  year 
1820  that  our  brother  added  to  the  labours  of  the  Sunday-school  and  of 
sick  visitation,  those  of  a  public  exhorter.  This  was  but  the  out-growth 
of  his  mental  activity  and  concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Having 
himself  obtained  salvation  he  wanted  others  to  possess  the  same  great 
blessing.  He  longed  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men ;  he  wanted  to 
see  them  enjoying  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  set  even  him 
free,  and  he  felt  a  vehement  desire  to  tell  them  all  he  knew  about  the 
grace  of  Grod,  and  how  they  might  escape  ^^the  wrath  to  come."  Having 
himself  believed,  he  therefore  spake  :  the  love  of  Christ  coDstrained  him. 
He  saw  the  folly  and  madness  of  men ;  he  knew  their  ignorance  and 
delusion.  He  had  been  in  their  state,  and  rescued  out  of  it  by  divine 
grace ;  and  he  could  tell  them  many  of  their  most  secret  thoughts  and 
feelings,  their  sense  of  disappointment  and  unhappiness,  and  the  only 
sovereign  remedy  for  their  blmdness  and  wretchedness.  To  do  this  was 
a  task  and  a  cross ;  but  he  could  perform  the  one  and  bear  the  other, 
because  be  loved  souls. 

The  Lord  had  given  him  a  free  utterance  and  a  sound  mind ;  and,  as 
he  made  the  holy  scriptures  his  study,  his  spiritual  exhortations  expanded 
into  scriptural  expositions  and  doctrinal  statements,  arguments,  and  illus- 
trations; in  other  words,  into  preaching;  so  that  in  the  year  1823  his 
name  appeared  upon  the  local  preachers'  plan  of  the  Deptford  circuit, 
to  which  Greenwich  belonged.  Along  with  his  name,  upon  the  circuit 
plan,  stood  that  of  his  intimate  friend  and  brother  in  Christ,  William 
Munro,  who,  in  1827,  entered  the  missionary  work  at  Sierra  Leone,  but 
speedily  fell  a  victim  to  the  deadly  climate  of  that  station,  terminating 
his  career  in  the  year  following  that  of  his  appointment.* 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  position  of  a  preacher,  and  whilst  occu- 
pying himself  in  those  zealous  endeavours  to  benefit  the  world  which 
tended  to  prepare  and  fit  him  for  the  pulpit,  he  entered  upon  the  most 
important  and  solemn  contract  of  the  present  life,  that  of  matrimony. 
To  him  this  was  a  happy  event.  He  felt  its  importance,  entered  upon  it 
as  a  Christian,  and  was  favoured  to  spend  life's  pilgrimage  with  his  chosen 

*  A  maaweript  plan  of  the  8i«rra  Leone  cirouit,  dated  December  21, 1828»  to 
Mareh  15^  1829,  incliiiive,  probabl/  in  the  handwriting  of  the  missionary,  and  found 
among  iht/ew  papers  left  hj  Mr.  English,  is  now  before  the  writer.  It  bears  the 
names  of  William  Munro  and  William  Rowland  Peck  (both  of  whom  sank  into  that 
"  grate  of  missionaries "),  and  six  local  preachers,  and  contains  six  places  for 
preaching  on  Sundays  and  one  week  evening,  with  one  place  for  Wednesday 
.evening  only. 
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companion^  who  remaias  to  mourn  the  loss  of  excellence  in  a  devoted 
husband  and  friend,  that  this  world  can  never  repair. 

His  marriage  was  on  the  5th  day  of  March^  1823^  immediately  after 
which  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  baker  and  flour- 
dealer.  As  a  husband  and  a  tradesman,  he  was  now  fairly  launched 
upon  the  ocean  of  life,  where  either  principle  must  bear  him  steadily  and 
safely  along,  or  his  bark  must  soon  be  wrecked  for  want  of  it.  And 
principle  was  sufficiently  tried,  in  various  ways  and  numerous  points, 
during  his  active  life.  His  religious  principles  were  soon  put  to  the  test. 
The  first  time  of  his  opening  shop  was  on  a  Saturday  morning,  and  his 
first  customer  was  one  who  came  for  a  half-quartern  of  flour.  The 
question  was  at  once  put  by  the  customer,  ''  I  suppose  you  mean  to  open 
your  shop  on  Sunday  ?"  His  prompt  reply  was,  ''  We  intend  to  take 
God  at  his  word,  and  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day."  This  avowal  aston- 
ished the  inquirer,  who  pushed  the  ezpostulatory  interrogatories,  ''What 
do  you  think  of  doing  here  ?  Why,  the  people  who  were  here  before 
you  could  not  live,  even  by  balding  on  the  Sunday :  how  then  do  you 
expect  to  get  on,  if  you  shut  your  shop  on  the  Sunday  V*  The  appeal 
was  closed  with  the  declaration  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
people  that  would  not  bake  on  a  Sunday. 

Here  was  a  test  indeed,  and  no  mistake.  Superstition,  and  mammon, 
and  unbeUef  would  have  argued  the  necessity  of  a  compliance  with  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  society,  and  the  certainty  of  ruin  resulting  from 
a  refusal  to  accommodate  customers  by  baking  their  dinners,  as  others 
did,  on  the  Sunday.  But  Isaac  English  simply  recognised  Ghxl's 
authority  in  the  case,  and  staked  everything  upon  obedience.  God  had 
commanded,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  ''  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to 
do;  but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work."  At  all  risks  he  would  obey  God, 
and  then  labour  diligently  in  time  allotted  to  labour,  and  expect  the 
divine  blessing.  In  that  expectation  he  was  not  disappointed.  Many 
were  the  instances  in  which  persons  who  persecuted,  and  opposed  him  at 
the  outset  of  his  business  career,  became  afterwards  his  firm  firiends  and 
supporters.  To  these  facts  he  often  referred  with  a  grateful  heart,  attri- 
buting to  the  divine  goodness  and  faithfulness  what  was  thus  turned  out 
of  annoyance  and  trial  into  encouragement  and  strength. 

A  neighbouring  baker,  a  competitor  in  trade,  who  looked  upon  him 
with  much  disdain,  as  a  Methodist,  of  lowly  station,  and  without  worldly 
repute,  greatly  envied  the  success  with  which  his  efforts  in  business  were 
attended,  and  tried  to  injure  him,  by  traducing  his  character,  especially 
to  one  family  of  some  respectability,  by  whom  he  was  being  patronised. 
Among  other  grounds  of  offence,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  ''  a  Me- 
thodist and  a  street-preacher."  To  be  denounced  as  a  Methodist  was 
almost  as  bad  as  being  a  mad  dog  in  some  circles,  at  that  period.  The 
gentleman,  therefore,  before  whom  his  character  was  impeach^,  ordered 
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his  domestics  to  let  him  know  when  the  Methodist  should  come  with  his 
bread.  They  did  so;  and  when  the  baker  arrived  the  gentleman  entered 
into  conversation  With  him ;  and  then^  to  test  his  honesty,  placed  all  the 
bread  in  scales.  The  bread  was  stale,  and  part  of  its  moisture  had 
evaporated :  it  was  not  always  that  bread  so  circumstanced  would  be 
fidl  weight.  Down  went  the  scale,  however,  that  contained  the  bread, 
and  up  went  the  heart  and  eyes  of  our  friend.  The  customer  was  well 
pleased  with  the  Methodist:  and  whatever  the  scandal  of  his  being  a 
street-preacher,  he  showed  no  desire  to  supplant  him  by  another  baker, 
least  of  all  by  his  detractor. 

Previous  to  his  marriage,  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  a  gentleman 
who  followed  the  evil  custom  of  the  trade,  in  opening  his  shop  on  the 
Lord's  day.  When  Mr.  English  had  been  with  him  a  short  time,  he 
persuaded  him  to  close  on  the  sacred  day.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
prevailing  upon  him  to  come  to  a  decision  on  a  matter  that  seemed  to 
threaten  his  worldly  interests;  but  having  eventually  succeeded,  he  had 
the  extreme  gratification  to  clear  the  shop  of  every  loaf  it  contained,  on 
the  very  Saturday  evening  before  closing  for  the  first  time  on  a  Sunday. 
The  employer  ever  afterwards  cherished  the  kindest  feelings,  and  mani- 
fested the  highest  respect  towards  his  shopman,  and  rejoiced  to  witness 
his  subsequent  prosperity  in  business.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  our  hon- 
oured brother  sustained  an  unblemished  reputation  as  a  tradesman,  his 
dealings  being  uniformly  characterised  by  integrity  and  uprightness. 

'^Him  that  honoureth  me  I  will  honour."  The  history  of  Mr. 
English  exemplified  the  promise.  He  honoured  God,  and  was  honoured 
by  him.  Prosperity  attended  his  trading  transactions.  Though  his 
Sabbath-breaking  predecessor  could  not  live  by  working  seven  days  a 
week,  the  man  that  remembered  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy,  was 
able,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  twenty-three  years,  to 
retire  from  business  in  1845  with  a  comfortable  competency,  and  to 
devote  the  following  ten  years  of  life  wholly  to  the  service  of  society  in 
Tarious  departments  of  religious  and  philanthropic  labour. 

Early  in  his  religious  life  he  added  to  other  spiritual  labours  those  of 
E  prayer  leader,  an  office  well  known  in  Methodism,  but  not  much  under- 
stood in  other  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  With  Mr.  Wesley  and 
his  itinerant  helpers  it  was  a  foundation  principle  that  all  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  church  should  be  employed  in  some  way  or  other  for  pro- 
motmg  the  salvation  of  souls.  Many  Christians  have  the  gift  of  prayer 
who  have  not  that  of  preaching.  In  a  day  when  preachers  were  few  and 
insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  congregations  willing  to  hear  them,  many 
private  members,  strong  in  faith,  warm  in  love,  and  poweriiil  in  prayer, 
were  encouraged  to  go  into  the  villages  in  small  bands  of  three  or  four 
persons,  and  to  hold  prayer  meetings.  In  towns,  too,  the  itinerant 
preachjBrs  encouraged  the  holding  of  prayer  meetings  in  private  dwellings 
occupied  either  by  members  or  other  persons  of  hopefiil  character  willing 
to  afford  the  accommodation,  in  destitute  neighbourhoods,  and  among 
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such  part  of  the  population  as  either  could  not  w  did  not  atlsead  publie 
worship  in  church  or  chapel.  Any  one  believed  to  be  under  a  gracious 
influence  was  permitted  to  pray  at  these  meetings^  but  the  persons 
authorised  to  conduct  them  and  responsible  for  their  proper  naaaagemeat, 
were  called  prayer  leaders.  Considerable  societiea  would  haTe  wveml 
of  these  bands  of  prayer  leaders,  who  were  under  the  care  and  gtudsnee  of 
an  experienced  and  judicious  person  of  their  own  body,  called  die 
prayer  leader's  superintendent,  preddent,  oi*  chairman.  His  duty  waa 
to  meet  them  all  periodically,  generally  once  in  three,  four,  or  six 
months,  for  mutual  conference  and  prayer,  and  to  plan  them  in  bands  to 
the  different  houses  of  the  town,  or  the  villages  in  the  covntry,  or  both, 
ns  the  case  might  be. 

A  brother  who  was  the  fellow  labourer  of  Mr.  English  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  says: — ^'  For  many  yeiurs  he  superintended  the  opemifeiOBs 
of  the  prayer  leaders,  labouring  wiiU^  them,  and  taking  often  more  than 
his  share  of  service.  At  all  the  prayer  meetings  in  conneetion  witb  the 
Greenwich  society,  and  especially  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  thevgh  he 
frequently  had  before  him  a  day  al  travelling  and  labour  in  his  eooafay 
appoiatments,  he  was  almost  always  present.  His  prayers  were  never  kmg, 
but  he  came  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  deeply  mtent  on  bringing  down  the 
divine  blessing.  At  various  times  I  have  been  associated  with  him  in 
public  prayer  meetings,  some  of  which  were  of  a  revival  character.  At 
some  of  these,  persons  of  an  ardent  and*  excitable  spirit  have  pushed  them- 
selves into  a  prominent  position,  and,  but  for  his  judicious  management, 
would  soon  have  thrown  all  into  confusion*  At  such  meetings,  one 
might  easily  see  the  pure  flame  of  zeal  and  devotion  that  burned  within 
his  bosom,  brought  as  it  was  into  contrast  with  what  appeared  but  a  false 
glare.  And  the  affectionate  manner  in  \iiiieh  he  exhorted  and  enoonraged 
the  spirit-broken  penitent,  was  very  different  from  the  annoyances  given 
to  quiet  worshippers  by  some  who  are  called  revivalists.*^  One  memoraUe 
occasion  I  shall  never  forget  On  a  Sabbath  evening  he  bad  preached 
a  most  valuable  sermon  in  George-street  Chape),  Greenwich,  from  *  The 
Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield,'  Ac,  Great  power  attended  the  ddivery 
of  that  sermon.  The  next  evening,  after  the  nsoal  prayer  meetings  a 
prayer  leaders'  lovefeast  was  held,  at  which  he  presided ;  and  never  do 
I  remember,  either  before  or  since,  being  present  at  such  a  meeting.  Not 
a  soul  in  that  meeting  remained  like  Gideon^s  fleece  (anwateted  and 

*  We  feel  AMured  that  the  writer  of  tliis  extract  had  no  inienCion  to  caBt  a  ahir 
either  upon  the  name  ''rerivaliat "  itself,  or  upon  that  genuine  work  which  is  soaptlj 
and  scripturally  designated  by  the  term  "  reriTal."  Unhappily  the  implied  rebuke 
has  been  too  often  merited  by  the  iiqudidous  and  forward  meddling  of  part^  wliOk 
had  they  displayed  the  same  amount  of  eoneern  for  their  own  personal  holliUtt  that 
they  apparently  exhibited  for  that  of  others,  would  hare  assnmed  a  moro  modest  snd 
becoming  deportment.  At  the  same  time,  we  sincerely  believe  there  is  in  these 
matters  far  oftener  a  lack  of  judgment  than  a  want  of  principle^  and  the  hand  of 
eharity  will  therefore  deal  tenderly  with  them.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  in 
all  religious  entwpnses  carried  on  by  ftdlible  human  ageaey.<--En. 
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dry).    All  were  bowed  down,  and  melted  into  holy  solemnity,  receiving 
a  deep,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  lasting  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

As  this  account  will  be  read  by  some  who  are  not  Methodists,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark  that  the  office  and  duties  of  a  prayer  leader  are  not 
yet  extinct.  In  many  large  towns,  as  well  as  in  some  villages,  prayer 
meetings  are  still  conducted  by  this  useful  and  zealous  class  of  officers, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  The  number  of  local 
preachers  has  so  greatly  increased  that  there  is  not  now  so  great  a  neces- 
sity as  once  there  was  for  holding  prayer  meetings  as  a  substitute  for 
preaching.  The  prayer  leaders,  nevertheless,  have  still  scope  enough  for 
their  gifts  and  zeal  in  the  prayer  meetings  of  Sabbath  morning  and 
evening, — the  former  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  latter  after  the  usual 
preaching  service, — as  well  as  in  the  general  prayer  meeting  that  either 
is  or  ought  to  be  held  by  every  Christian  church  on  some  evening  of  the 
week.  The  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  fearfully  neglected  by  almost 
every  church,  *'  Having  itching  ears  "  is  as  characteristic  of  professors 
in  this  day  as  it  could  be  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  so  that  full 
twenty  times  as  many  persons  will  assemble  to  hear  a  sermon  as  to 
attend  a  prayer  meeting,  except  on  some  great  and  special  occasion, 
when  they  expect  to  hear  two  or  three  ministers  and  some  of  the  more 
gifted  members  pray,  and  when  they  cannot  for  very  shame  absent  them- 


Of  Isaac  English  it  might  be  truly  said,  from  the  period  of  his  con- 
version to  the  close  of  life,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth ; "  for  he  was  a  man 
of  prayer.  When  yet  in  the  position  of  a  journeyman,  and  obliged  to 
occupy  part  of  the  night  in  the  duties  of  business,  he  would  spend  his 
intervals  of  leisure  upon  his  knees,  pouring  forth  his  soul  in  wrestling 
prayer ;  and,  like  the  beloved  Daniel,  confessing  the  sins  of  himself  and 
others,  and  pleading  on  the  behalf  of  others.  The  side  window  of  the 
bakehouse  could  be  reached  by  any  one  passing  by.  Once,  in  the  dead 
stillness  of  night,  while  nearly  all  around  were  locked  in  silent  slumber, 
a  watchman  heard,  what  was  to  him,  a  strange  noise.  Excited  either 
by  curiosity,  suspicion,  or  solicitude,  he  made  his  way  to  the  window, 
paused,  and  listened  with  astonishment.  At  length  a  voice  from  the 
window  interrupted  the  devotion  of  the  baker  within,  asking  why  he  was 
so  engaged.  His  reply  was,  that  he  was  praying  that  God  would  save 
some  sinner.  Conversation  between  the  two  continued  for  some  time, 
the  pleading  suppliant  continuing  all  the  while  on  his  knees,  under  an 
influence  so  overpowering  that  he  felt  as  if  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven.  The  conversion  of  the  watchman  is  said  to  have  resulted  from 
this  incident,  and  the  two  have  probably  met  each  other  in  the  world 
where  prayer  is  lost  in  praise. 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  leftrn  that  Isaac  English  became  a 
zealous  friend  and  supporter  of  Christian  missions.  In  1880  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Greenwich  branch  of  the  London  Auxfliary  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society — an  office  which  he  sustained 
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for  about  twenty  yearS;  attending  most  assiduously  to  its  duties,  and  in 
public  meetings  pleading  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the  heathen  as 
opportunity  offered  and  duty  required.  As  secretary,  he  met  the  collec- 
tors once  a  month,  received  their  money,  and  signed  their  books.  Some 
of  the  best  of  them  were  members  of  his  own  classes,  who,  stimulated  to 
the  work,  and  encouraged  in  it  by  their  leader,  found  the  monthly 
meeting  a  means  of  grace.  Lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  he  would 
open  the  meeting  by  saying,  ^*  Let  us  sing  a  verse.''  The  verse  or  two 
sung,  he  would  kneel  down,  offer  a  suitable  prayer,  and  then  say,  ''Now 
let  us  go  to  business."  In  a  very  short  time,  without  either  bustle  or 
display,  money  was  taken,  books  signed,  a  conduding  prayer  offered,  and 
all  was  over.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work.  No  landlord 
could  receive  his  rent,  or  tax-collector  his  rate,  or  tradesman  his  account, 
with  more  manifest  pleasure  than  he  received  the  collected  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  for  the  missionary  department  of  his  service. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty  years  of  his  official  service  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  there  was  no  itinerant  minister  resident  at  Green- 
wich; so  that  the  chief  burden  of  duty,  in  that  department,  rested  upon 
him.  Unlimited  confidence  was  reposed  in  him — a  confidence  which  he 
never  abused.  His  fidelity,  diligence,  and  zeal,  commanded  general 
respect  and  esteem,  so  that,  when  it  was  thought  by  some  parties  that 
the  office  ought  to  change  hands,  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  willing 
to  take  his  place,  because  no  one  claimed  credit  for  equal  efficiency. 
When  circumstances,  unhappily,  arose  to  shake  his  coxifidenoe  in  the 
administration  at  the  Mission  House,  he  transferred  his  contribution  and 
services  to  the  London  City  Mission,  becoming  the  secretary  of  its 
Deptford  branch. 

Next  to  the  cause  of  missions,  perhaps,  he  loved  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  its 
Blackheath  auxiliary,  a  position  which  he  held  for  some  years,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  A  resolution  of  its  committee,  signed  by  the  se- 
cretaries, one  of  them  a  clergyman,  expresses  its  sense  of  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  its  deep  regret  at  the  loss  sustained  by  his  removal 

The  temperance  movement  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathy,  and  most 
earnest  advocacy.  For  many  years  he  held  the  offices  of  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Oreenwich  Temperance  Society.  The  fearful  devasta- 
tion occasioned  in  private  life  by  drunkenness,  the  mischief  inflicted  by 
it  upon  society  and  upon  churches,  the  wreck  of  principle  and  reputation 
suffered  by  many  persons  respecting  whom  grace  had  given  promise  of 
happier  results,  saddened  his  heart,  and  determined  him  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  principle  of  total  abstinence.  He  did  this  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  his  efforts,  in  many  instances, 
crowned  with  success.  Many,  who  had  been  brought  through  drunken* 
ness  into  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  whose  poor,  neglected 
families  were  suffering  the  misery  of  extreme  poverty  and  want,  were 
rescued  from  their  wretchedness,  and  became  honourable  members  of 
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society,  whilst  their  forlorn  dieellings,  the  abodes  of  destitution  and  of 
strife,  were  converted  into  comfortable,  peaceful,  and  happy  homes. 

The  following  incident  will  illustrate  this  phase  of  his  character  and 
usefulness: — A  person,  who  had  been  in  membership  with  a  Baptist 
church,  but  who  had  wofully  fallen  into  habitual  drunkenness,  went  to  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  Greenwich,  over  which  Mr. 
English  presided.  The  unhappy  man  had  attended  many  similar  meet- 
ings, yet  had  not  broken  away  from  his  besetting  sin ;  but,  on  seeing 
the  name  of  Mr.  English  upon  the  placards  announcing  the  meeting,  he 
thought  he  would  just  turn  in,  without  having  any  very  definite  object 
in  doing  so.  Towards  the  conclusion,  Mr.  English  arose,  and  under  an 
anxious  feeling  for  the  struggling  slaves  of  the  vice  he  was  so  desirous 
of  counteracting,  he  said,  '^  Perhaps  there  is,  in  some  comer  of  this 
chapel,  a  poor,  lost  man,  who  is  saying  in  his  own  mind : — '  All  that  has 
been  said,  is  very  true;  but  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to  leave  off 
intoxicating  drinks;  and  cannot:  I  wish  I  could.'  Shall  I  tell  you,"  the 
speaker  proceeded,  "  why  you  have  failed  ?  You  have  not  prayed  to 
God  for  help.  Go  home,  and  pray  to  God,  and  he  will  help  you  and 
take  from  you  the  very  desire  for  strong  drink.  I  have  known  it  in 
many  cases;  God  will  hear  and  answer  prayer." 

About  six  months  after  this,  a  person  of  respectable  appearance 
called  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  English  and  desired  to  see  him;  but  he 
happened  to  be  then  absent  from  home.  The  person  asked  Mrs.  English 
whether  she  remembered  the  temperance  meeting  held  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel ;  then,  repeating  the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of  that 
meeting,  he  added,  ^'  I  was  there ;  and  his  words  sank  deep  into  my 
heart.  I  went  home,  and  praised  the  Lord  that  I  was  not  in  hell ;  for  I 
had  twice  attempted  to  hang  myself,  and  once  to  drown  myself,  I  was 
so  wretched.  I  then  earnestly  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  save  me  from  the 
dreadful  sin  of  drunkenness :  and,  glory  be  to  God !  He  did  hear  me ; 
and  from  that  time  I  have  not  taJ^en  any  strong  drink.  I  have  signed 
the  pledge ;  and,  thank  God !  I  am  now  a  member  of  a  Christian  church 
at  Deptford.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  wife  and  family  are  happy,  and 
thankful  for  the  blessed  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  me;  and  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  let  Mr.  English  know,  that  he  may  praise  the  Lord 
for  what  He  has  done  for  me."  This  rescued  one  is  still  living  at  Dept- 
ford, and  believed  to  be  a  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Kind  of  heart  and  tender  of  spirit,  it  was  not  possible  that  Mr. 
English  should  contemplate  war,  with  its  unutterable  horrors  and  its 
entailed  desolations,  without  painful  emotion  and  abhorrent  sentiment. 
He  lived  in  the  midst  of  naval  and  military  associations.  He  was 
fiftmiliar  with  the  dep6t  at  Deptford,  the  arsenal  of  Woolwich,  and  the 
far-famed  hospital  and  school  at  Greenwich.  The  enormous  expendi- 
ture, the  material  ruin,  and  the  wholesale  human  destruction  and  muti- 
lation attendant  on  war  horrified  him.  These  impressions  overpowered 
all  considerations  of  international  policy  and  relations,  and  drew  him  not 
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only  to  the  philanthropic  "  peace  party,"  but  also,  in  sympathy  a&d  as- 
piration, to  the  "  peace-at-any-price  "  section  of  that  party.  We  mention 
this  not  with  a  view  either  to  raise  or  to  provoke  discnssion  npon  the 
point,  but  in  order  to  show  the  man.  We  may  add,  that  so  decided:  were 
his  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  war,  that  besides  giving  his  local  in- 
fluence and  efforts  on  the  side  of  peace,  he  encountered  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  travelling  both  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  and  Edinburgh, 
to  attend  the  great  peace  conferences  held  In  those  celebrated  cities ;  and 
whenever  he  referred  to  these  ev^ts,  whether  in  correspondence  or  con- 
versation, he  did  so  with  manifest  satisfaction  and  delight. 

His  spirit  was  not  only  Christian,  but  pacific  and  catholic.  Hence 
he  was  *'  ready  to  every  good  work,"  and  prepared  to  hold  out  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  towards  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity. Still,  Methodifnn  was  the  home  of  his  soul  upon  earth.  He 
loved  it  with  a  warmth  of  affection  which  those  only  can  know  who  have 
inspired  spiritual  life  on  its  lap,  been  cradled  in  its  arms,  or  nurtured  by 
its  breasts,  and  who  have  thrown  their  energies  into  its  service.  All  its 
institutioos,  except  some  modern  ones  of  which  he  entertained  a  jealous 
fear,  as  likely  to  place  simplicity  and  purity  in  peril,  were  supported  by 
him  according  to  his  ability.  Even  trusteeship, — that  fruitful  source  of 
annoyance  and  risk,  he  did  not  decline.  Its  ordinances  were  the  delight 
of  his  soul :  its  people  and  his  fellow  labourers  he  ardently  loved :  and 
towards  its  itinerant  ministers  he  cherished  a  peculiar  affection  and  a 
sinoere  respect,— ever  bidding  them  welcome  to  the  hospitaHties  of  his 
house,  and  ready,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  serte  them  in  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom  in  any  Way  he  could.  The  strength  of  his  attachment  to 
Methodism  was  sometimes  tried  with  some  degree  of  severity  before  the 
lamentable  rupture  of  recent  years ;  but  he  stood  so  firmly  that  he  was 
classed  by  observers  among  those  whom  they  deen»ed  to  be  mtemely 
Wesley  an. 

Under  the  power  of  this  attaehment,  fostered  by  instinct  and  by  habit, 
he  became  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  George-street  Chapel,  Deptibrd ; 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  a  heavy  debt,  and  often,  in  common  with 
others,  taxing  his  own  resources  to  lighten  the  bnrd^;  Under  the 
pressure  of  this  load,  be  was  sometimes  chafed  in  mind  by  observing  the 
efforts  made  and  the  sums  obtained  in  this  very  chapel  for  eonnexional 
objectS)  whilst  much  less  regard  was  shown  for  the  burden  of  the  tms* 
tees,  and  no  equal  stimulus  applied  for  efiecting  its  reduction  to  that 
which  was  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  funds  less  dmctly  infl^aencing 
the  interests  of  the  work  of  Ood  in  thkt  locality.  These  circumstances 
painfully  afibcted  his  mind,  and  may  possibly  have  left  an  openmg  for 
the  insertion  of  a  wedge  that  eventually  severed  him  from  Conference 
interests  and  ODnnection. 

Almost  every  office  in  Methodism  open  to  persons  not  in  the  itiner- 
ancy, be  honourably  fitted ;  for  he  shrank  not  from  any  post  or  service 
whereby  he  believed  the  true  interests  of  religion  might  be  advanced  by 


him.  The  loss  of  sttcli  a  man  from  the  ranks  of  a  church  is  a  stroke  to 
be  felt  and  mourned ;  and  his  removal  from  the  midst  of  the  living  an 
event  to  be  deplored.  We  have  given  as  yet  but  an  outline  sketch  of  his 
character  and  history :  the  fiUing-up,  the  lights  and  shades,  the  more  exact 
features^  and  many  speaking  facts,  remain  to  be  added.  Our  materials  are 
ample:  to  do  them  fall  justioe  will  not  be  easy,  if  even  poasible,  e^- 
cittUy  within  the  limits  aod  the  scope  of  this  Magassine. 

{Tobe  eonHnued») 
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AN  INSPIRED  SUMMARY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

( Concluded  from  page  97 . ) 

What  remains  to  be  considered  of  the  psalmist's  experience  is  as  simple  as  i6 
is  delightful,  and  may  be  brieBy  described.  He  confessed  hw  guilt  ingenuously, 
and  cast  himself  on  the  Divine  mercy;  and  God  bestowed  it,  even  that  mercy 
which  is  treasured  up  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  alone  •*  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  The  psalmist  accordingly  received  forgiveness;  knew  it  in  his 
sottl,  and  was  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

On  ihis  great  testimony  to  the  reality  of  vital  religion,  I  need  at  present 
say  no  more  thon  this:  let  every  one  who  desires  happiness  contemplate 
David*s  example,  and  "  do  likewise.** 

**  For  this  riiall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  thee  in  a  thne  when  ihou 
mayesS  be  feand :  surely  in  the  flood  of  great  waters  they  shall  not  come  nigh 
unto  him.** 

Can  any  one,  whoie  soul  is  distressed  with  the  guilt  of  sin,  conceive  a  more 
plain  or  ft  more  apt  direction  than  that  which  is  here  given  ?  It  is  a  saint  now 
in  glory,  who  thus  speaks  te  such  a  soul :  "I  was  once  as  you  now  are;  dark 
in  my  goal,  and  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of  my  sins ;  but  throwing 
my  helpless  soul  on  his  mercy  in  Christ,  and  acknowledging  all  my  vileness,  1 
obtained  peace.  God  poured  into  my  soul  the  healing  balm  of  mercy ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  you,  if  you  seek  it,  shall  find  the  same  grace.  I  called  on  the 
Almighty,  and  he  answered  me  to  the  joy  of  my  heart ;  and  though  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  floods  of  great  waters,  which  seemed  to  be  every  moment 
ready  to  overwhelm  me,  yet  they  were  kept  back  from  coming  nigh  to  me,  by  « 
Him  who  stays  the  proud  waves  of  the  sea.  This,  my  experience,  is  declared 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Encouraged  by  it,  all  thy  people,  0  God  f  in  all 
ages,  shall  pray  unto  thee  m  a  time  of  trouble,  and  thou  shalt  be  found  of  them. 
Let  the  floods  of  temptation  threaten  as  they  may,  they  shall  not  overwhelm 
them.- 

Sftice,  however,  persons  in  a  penitent  state  of  mind  are  very  quick-sighted 
in  discovering  whatever  may  make  against  them,  such  persons  may  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  say,  ''All  this  fa  addressed  to  the  'godly;'  whereas  we  are  un- 
godly.** I  answer,  your  character  is  nevertheless  that  which  the  psalndst 
intends  by  the  word  *•  godly ;  **  seeing  that  you  really  disown  your  own  righte- 
ousness, kwftUy  expeof  forgfev«neB»  only  for  the  sake  of  GhrisI,  and  desire  to 
be  found  in  him  ;  moreover,  while  you  sincerely  complain  of  the  hardiness  and 
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sinfulness  of  your  hearts,  j<m  earnestly  desire  to  serve  and  please  God,  and  to 
shun  all  iniqmtj. 

Many  persons  haye  very  unscriptaral  notions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
<'  godly/'  as  used  in  Scripture.*  A  godly  mau,  in  the  scriptural  meaning  of 
that  expression,  is  one  who  is  of  a  hroken  and  contrite  spirit ;  one  who  is  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  own  exceeding  sinfulness ;  who  is  humhled  under  an  awful 
sense  of  the  divine  majesty  ;  and  who  dares  to  entertain  no  hope  of  favour, 
save  from  God's  mercy  in  Christ.  Such  a  one  is  certainly  at  variance  with  aU 
sin,  and  desires  in  his  inmost  soul  to  serve  the  Lord.  Those  peisons,  however, 
to  whom  this  character  belongs,  need  something  further  in  order  that  they  may 
be  at  peace,  and  may  serve  God  with  comfort.and  success.  Let  them  pray  to 
the  Lord  in  a  time  when  he  may  be  found  ;  and  they  will  find  by  experience 
that  ''  the  floods  of  great  waters  shall  not  come  nigh  them."  Their  expe- 
rience, be  it  remembered,  will  be  according  to  their  faith.  <'  Oh  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good :  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him."t  This  passage 
conveys  a  truth  which,  however  mankind  may  be  apt  to  overlook  it,  ever  did  and 
ever  will  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  true  religion.  It  is  well  expressed  in 
the  somewhat  rude  verses  of  Tate  and  Brady : — 

"  Oh  make  bnt  trial  of  his  love ; 
Experienoe  will  decide, 
How  blest  are  they,  and  only  they, 
Who  in  his  truth  confide.'^ 

Why,  I  would  ask,  is  the  love  of  Christ  described  as  passing  knowledge  Pt 
Why  did  he  suffer  on  the  cross  P  Why  were  our  sins  laid  upon  him  ?  What 
mean  hb  mysterious  incarnation;  his  extreme  agony;  his  triumphant  resur- 
rection ?  Why  are  so  many  things  recorded  of  his  sympathy  and  boundless 
compassion  ?  Why  does  the  Father  dedare  himself  well  pleased  with  him  t 
Why  are  we  continually  exhorted  to  trust  in  the  Saviour,  to  come  to  him,  and 
the  like?  Why  is  all  this,  if  it  be  not  for  the  use  of  those  who  fed  thenuielvea 
lost  and  tmdone  without  him.  Men  who  remain  careless  in  sin,  cannot,  while 
in  that  frame  of  mind,  approadi  him ;  and  outwardly  decorous  Pharisees,  who 
are,  in  fact,  trusting  in  their  own  righteousness,  have  no  room  for  him  in  thebr 
hearts.  The  contrite  and  penitent  soul  only  is  capable  of  entering  into  a  vital 
union  with  Jesus  Christ ;  a  union  in  which,  on  one  side,  all  is  majesty,  good- 
ness, forgiveness,  and  love ;  on  the  other  side,  misery  and  meanness — fdt,  how- 
ever, and  acknowledged. 

*'  Thou  art  my  hiding-place ;  thou  shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble ;  thou  ahalt 
compass  me  about  with  songs  of  deliverance." 

We  see  here  the  genuine  exercises  of  faith.  This  is  not  a  distant  notional 
view ;  but  a  real  appropriation  of  the  mercy  of  God.  God  was  the  psalmisf s 
"  hiding-place."  When  in  trouble,  he  could  retreat  to  his  God,  and  be  safe. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  comfort  of  the  gospel ;  that  by  it  a  man  may  find  God  to  be 
his  own  God ;  "  the  strength  of  his  heart,  and  his  portion  for  ever ; **(  and  who- 
ever has  experienced  the  amazing  love  of  God,  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins^ 
will  be  enabled  to  believe  that  with  his  Son  the  same  God  will  fredy  give  him 
all  things.  II  Let  us  inquire,  each  for  himsdf,  what  use  we  make  of  God,  as  a 
hiding-place  in  the  time  of  trouble.  When  affliction  of  any  kind  is  near  and 
pressing,  do  we  go  to  Gk)d,  as  to  a  well-known  friend  ?  Can  we  trust  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible,  though  no  means  of  help  seem  to  be  at  handP  Of  what 
avail  is  it  that  men  should  boast  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  its  superior 

*  Wetleyan  readers  will  know  how  to  qnaliiy  the  statement  here  made, 
t  Psahn zzziv. 8.       tEph.iiL19.        § Psahn baoiL 2e,       ||Bom.viii82. 
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excellence  as  compared  with  all  other  religionsy  if  they  make  no  lue  of  it, 
find  no  benefit  from  it;  and  in  time  of  trouble  look  for  relief  only  from  human 
resources,  just  as  the  heathen  may  be  supposed  to  do,  who  live  without  God  in 
the  world?  Did  men  examine  themselyes  respecting^  their  conduct  when  in 
trouble,  they  would  often  perceive  themselves  to  be  void  of  faith  in  God ;  for  if 
the  principle  of  faith  be  indeed  in  the  heart,  it  will  especially  show  itself  in  the 
time  of  trouble.  If  I  have  a  friend  of  g^eat  power,  compassion,  and  wisdom, 
I  shall  certainly— believing  him  to  be  so— make  a  particular  application  to  him, 
when  I  feel  my  need  to  be  peculiarly  great.  The  contempt  then  of  prayer  in 
prosperity,  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  adversity,  both  of  which  are  common  in  the 
world,  prove  that  faith  in  God  is  not  common  among  men.  To  pray  to  Grod 
would  be  one  of  the  last  things  that  many  persons,  when  in  trouble,  would 
think  of.  If  the  psalmist,  however,  be  pursued  by  his  enemies,  or  otherwise  in 
affliction,  he  hides  himself  in  God,  and  is  at  rest. 

"  Thou,"  he  says, "  sbalt  preserve  me  from  trouble ;"  as  if  he  said,  "  Though 
I  feel  trouble,  and  must  feel  it  so  long  as  I  continue  in  this  world,  yet  thou  shalt 
preserve  me  from  being  hurt  by  it;  nay,  thou  shalt  cause  it,  and  all  other  things, 
to  work  together  for  my  good.*  'Thou  shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of 
deliverance.'"  Thus  confidently  does  he  wait  upon  his  God.  Songs  of  triumph 
he  doubtless  expected  to  sing  to  his  Redeemer ;  and  a  Christian,  even  in  this 
world,  has  many  occasions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  It  is,  however,  in  eter- 
nity that  he  shall  enjoy  the  full  triumphs  of  holy  gratitude,  without  interrup- 
tion, for  ever. 

Those  who  know  not  the  Lord  may  perceive  from  their  own  experience  at 
what  a  distance  they  are  from  Christian  faith,  and  how  greatly  they  need  to 
learn  its  very  elements ;  and  those  who  are  in  some  measure  acquainted  with 
divine  things,  should  take  care  that  they  suffer  not  their  Christian  principles  to 
lie  idle  on  their  hands,  but  that  they  bring  them  into  use,  and  relieve  their 
hearts  by  them  in  time  of  trouble.  To  maintain  a  floating  opinion,  and  to  feel 
the  power  of  a  truth,  are  very  different  things.  The  Christian  must  possess 
such  a  perception  of  divine  grace,  such  a  knowledge  of  divine  goodneas,  and 
such  a  confidence  in  that  goodness,  as  will  produce  peace  of  mind  in  distress, 
resignation,  and  gratitude.  Anything  short  of  this  will  not  enable  a  man  to 
profit  by  Christianity,  and  to  experience  in  his  own  soul  the  doctrine  set  forth 
in  the  psalm  which  we  are  considering. 

''  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go :  I  will 
guide  thee  with  mine  eye.** 

In  accordance  with  the  sublimity  of  inspiration,  this  and  the  following  verses 
must  be  understood  as  conveying  the  Lord's  voice  to  his  people,  expressing  his 
fatherly  care  and  providence  over  them,  directing  them  in  all  their  ways,  and 
watching  over  them  with  an  attentive  eye,  that  they  may  neither  injure  them- 
selves nor  be  injured  by  their  enemies.  Many  similar  precious  promise,  en- 
couraging the  dependence  of  Christians  upon  God,  there  are,  scattered  through 
the  Scriptures.  Is  a  man  once  brought  under  the  covenanted  protection  of  God, 
by  the  grace  of  the  gospel  through  faith  ?  Then  that  Gh)d,  who  has  delivered 
his  soul  from  death,  will  also  deliver  his  feet  from  falling,  that  he  may  walk  be- 
fore God  in  the  light  of  the  living.f  The  Lord  orders  bis  steps,  and  will  make 
his  way  acceptable  to  himself.^  If  Christians  live  in  simple  dependence  upon 
their  God,  they  shall  experience  this  his  loving-kindness  continually. 

'*Be  ye  not  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule,  which  have  no  nnderstuiding; 

•Rom.yiil28.  tPMhnlyi.l8.  |  Psabn  zzxyil  23. 
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whose  mouth  must  be  hdd  in  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  come  near  imto 
thee." 

Here  is  an  important  direction  to  the  Christian ;  ei^oinin^  him  to  crucify 
his  own  will|  and  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  Lord's  direction  in  aU  thi  nga. 
That  which  the  hoxve  and  mule  do  by  compulsion,  the  Christian  should  do 
freely,  and  by  deliberate  consent.  The  horse  and  mule  are  not  consulted  by  the 
rid«  as  to  the  way  in  which  tbey  are  to  g^o.  He  directs  their  course,  and  deter- 
mines for  them  the  road  in  which  they  are  to  trarel.  Just  so  should  we  be 
directed  by  the  God  of  all  grace ;  only  with  this  differ^ice,  that  we  should 
freely  yield  ourselves  to  his  guidance,  and  not  be  wrought  on  like  skves.  In 
thus  acting  consists  the  true  use  and  glory  of  the  human  understanding.  Sin 
has  depraved  and  poisoned  even  the  noblest  powers  of  man.  How  is  that  excel- 
lent gift  of  reason  by  which  we  excel  the  brute  creation,  insulted  and  enslaved  by 
wicked  lust  and  insatiable  passions  I  A  just  punishment  this  of  our  proud  rebel- 
lion against  God.  Having  refused  to  submit  our  understanding  to  our  Maker, 
and  having  sought  happiness  for  ourselves  in  a  way  independent  of  him,  and 
by  ^' ciooked  paths,**  we  have  found  by  bitter  experience  that  '^  whosoever 
goetb  therein  shall  not  know  peace.*'*  Our  first  father,  seduced  by  the  devil, 
desii«d  to  be  as  a  God,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  and  we  all  naturally  follow  in  his 
steps.  It  is,  then,  a  righteous  thing  in  God  to  suffer  those  who  will  not  submit 
iheir  reason  to  his  all-wise  guidance,  to  endure  the  enslaving  of  that  reason  by 
the  meanest  lusts  and  passions.  How  great,  then,  the  advantage  of  being 
restored  to  the  favour  of  God  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel  J 

Art  thou,  reader,  thw  restored  P  If  so,  God  hath  undertaken  to  guide  thee 
with  his  eye.  Thou  shalt  not  need  consume  and  distract  thyself  with  endless 
cares  and  anxieties ;  thou  hast  but  to  trust  in  him,  and  to  leave  him  to  deter- 
mine for  ihee.  He  who  first  quickened  thee  by  his  Spirit,  and  prepared  thee 
for  a  new  life,  will  guide  thee  in  every  step  of  the  road,  until  he  bring  thee  to 
thine  eternal  zest.  Only  do  thou  give  up  thine  own  will,  and  thine  own  way, 
and  submit  thyself  wholly  unto  God.  When  doubts  and  difficulties  occur,  take 
not  the  work  out  of  his  hands.  Consider  thyself  not  as  a  principal,  or  inde- 
pendent agent,  but  as  an  instrument  at  his  disposal,  and  wholly  incom- 
petent to  judge  as  to  what  is  really  best  for  thee.  Labour  to  keep  thine 
own  will  quiet  and  easy,  and  ready  to  obey  the  least  intimation  of  his.  Thus 
shalt  thou  both  know  thy  way,  and  be  prosperous  in  it. 

**  Many  sorrows  shsU  be  to  the  wicked  ;  but  he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord, 
mercy  shall  compass  him  about." 

The  toieked  are  here  omtrasted  with  those  who  tnui  in  the  Lord,  The  same 
OKBAT  PRZMOiPLS  OP  PAiTU,  which  begins  the  Ufe  of  godliness,  must  regulate 
that  Ufe  throughout.  Let  everything  which  we  meet  with  exerciv  our  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  divine  mercy  shall  attend  us  in  all  our  ways. 

Blessed,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  universally  and  habitually  trusts  in  Grod 
through  Christy  and  retains  no  will  of  his  own. 

So  gradoQs  is  God,  thai  when  we  are  once  brought  truly  to  dqtend  upon  * 
him,  his  mercy  will  not  leave  undirected  one  single  ciccumstanoe  that  conoems 
us.  If  we  honour  him  heartily,  he  will  order  everything  for  our  good. 
^  Mercy  shall  compass  us  about."  In  conversation,  the  stubborn  and  inde- 
pendent  will  of  man  is  brought  into  willing  subjecti<m  to  that  of  his  Maker. 
In  walking  homUy  with  God,  this  subjection  is  continued;  the  Lord  is eo- 
throoed  in.  the  heart  of  the  reconciled  creature;  and  goodness  and  mercy 

•Isa.llx.& 
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Ok  continually  follow  the  man  who  once  walked  in  rebellioua  pride,  seeking  rest 

and  finding  none. 
i]  Thus  it  is  that  man*s  reasoning  faculties  are,  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 

3  restored  to  their  true  and  best  use.    Let  no  man  mistake  the  nature  of  the 

gospel.    The  very  word  signifies  qood  ixswa.    Forgiveness  of  sins,  as  we  have 
:  seen,  is  the  subject  of  this  gospel  $  a  holy  and  comfortable  walking  with  God 

i  is  the  consequence  of  receiving  it.    Faith  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  accept 

)  the  bliss  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  and  repentance  contains  in  its  nature  that 

l:  lowly,  broken,  and  humble  frame  of  soul,  which  alone  consists  with  the  opera- 

tion of  the  divine  energy  in  its  renewing  power. 

Is  there  aught  here  whidi  tends  to  melancholy  or  sadness  P  Those  who  trust 
in  God,  and  walk  humbly  with  bim,  are  called  upon  to  rejoice;  and  none  have  so 
much  cause  to  rejoice  as  they.  With  great  propriety,  then,  the  Psalm  before  us 
thus  conclades  :~*'Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous;  and  shout 
for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart.*' 

Thus  it  is  that  He  who  came  to  comfort  all  that  mourn  in  Zion,  would  have 
bis  people  to  rejoice  always  in  his  love.  It  may,  indeed,  be  often  necessary  for 
them,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  in  heaviness ;  but  joy  is  their  proper  element — 
joy,  solid  and  everlasting.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  power  of  true  reli- 
gion are  apt  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  melancholy ;  I  suppose,  because 
humihty  seems  to  them  like  sadness ;  and  because  nothing  which  does  not  gratify 
the  natural  pride  of  the  human  heart  can  be  acceptable  to  them ;  and  after  til 
that  I  have  said  in  favour  of  vital  godliness,  and  in  explication  of  its  doctrines, 
and  of  the  experience  belonging  to  it,  I  expect  from  mere  worldly  men  the  \  same 
erroneous  judgment.  May  God  arise,  and  vindicate  his  own  truth  in  the 
reader's  heart !    Amen.^^Milner'9  ^^Euentiah  of  ChriUianiiy." 


THE  SABBATH  AND  ITS  OBSERVANCE. 

The  issue  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley's 
motion  for  legalising  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's-day,  by  throwing  open  the 
National  Institutions  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Nature  and  Art  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  our  times.  For 
several  years  had  great  eiibrts  been  made  by  a  Sabbath  Desecration  party  to 
push  the  nation  and  the  legislature  on  in  a  course  of  retrogression  from' the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible,  the  Reformation,  and  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Britain, 
upon  the  point  of  Sabbath  Observance,  as  well  as  other  points  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  nation.  The  semi-infidel  Times  had  blown  repeated  blasts,  to 
intimidate  conscientious  Sabbatarians,  and  to  rally  and  herald  on  the  combined 
phalanx  of  mammonists,  pleasure-lovers,  infidels,  atheists,  rabble,  and  nonde- 
scripts, in  one  grand  anti-Sabbatarian  movement.  A  "  Sunday  League  *'  had 
been  formed  for  destroying  the  Sabbath,  by  convprting  Sunday  into  a  day  of 
toil  for  some  to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  aristocracy  had  been  bullied  in 
Hyde-park,  and  abused  by  the  baser  portion  of  the  press,  on  behalf  of  Sabbath 
drinkers  and  pleasurers.  Even  a  Parliamentary  Committee  had  gone  so  far 
to  propitiate  the  same  parties  as  to  recommend  Parliament  to  authorise  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  and  Geological 
Museums,  and  the  exhibitions  at  Marlborough  House  and  Gore  House  on 
Sundays.  And,~"Tell  it  not  in  Gath!  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon!  ^ — a  High  Church  journal  had  recommended  that  the  game  of  cricket 
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and  other  sports  should  be  practised  after  morning  service  on  SandayS;  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Squire  and  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  ! 

The  desecrationists  were  in  high  spirits.  Thoogh  defeated  in  1855,  they  had 
agitated  the  subject,  held  many  meetings,  got  up  some  petitions,  talked  boldly, 
blustered  occasionally,  and  used  threats  and  insinuations  when  short  of  argu- 
ments. At  length,  on  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1856,  Mr.  Y.  Scully,  on 
the  last  day  of  January,  gave  notice  that  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  February,  he 
should  move  resolutions  declaring  that  the  House  was  opposed  to  an  undue 
restraint  of  the  working  classes,  and  in  favour  of  giving  facilities  for  their 
recreation  on  Sundays,  by  opening  such  institutions  as  the  Britishttuseum  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Subsequently  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  gave 
notice  of  his  motion  for  the  10th  of  February,  namely : — "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  it  would  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  metropolis  if  the  collections  of  natural  history  and  of  art 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  were  open  to  the  public  inspec- 
tion after  the  morning  service  on  Sundays/'  On  the  5th  of  Februaiy  Mr. 
Kinnaird  asked  Mr.  Scully  to  postpone  his  motion ;  to  which  he  consented,  but 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  contempt  for  petitions  against  his 
object.  Afterwards  he  withdrew  his  own  motion  in  favour  of  the  other.  The 
latter  was  postponed  from  the  19th  to  the  21st  of  February,  on  which  day  it 
was  brought  forward,  a  discussion  was  raised,  and  the  House  divided  on  the 
question,  when  the  same  number  as  voted  for  the  motion  a  year  previously, 
voted  for  it  again— just  48.  But  more  than  half  as  many  more  voted  agaaut 
it  as  formed  the  majority  of  the  previous  year.  The  majority  of  1855  was  235 ; 
that  of  1856,  as  many  as  376 ;  making  a  difiPerence  of  141 ;  so  that  the 
majority  of  1855  was  nearly  ^ve  to  one,  but  that  of  1856  nearly  eight  to  one.  Of 
the  48  minority  of  1856,  there  were  22  who  voted  the  same  way  in  1855.  Of 
the  other  26,  25  did  not  vote  at  all,  the  other  reversed  his  vote,  namely.  Sir 
John  Hanmer,  member  for  Flint,  a  Welsh  county.  One  of  the  25  was  the 
late  Mr.  Sadleir,  whose  melancholy  suicide  terminated  a  career  of  such  fearful 
moral  turpitude  in  mercantile  transactions.  One  third  of  the  minority  are 
Papists,  and  22  are  Irish  members.  To  the  honour  of  Scotland,  not  one  of  its 
53  members  voted  on  the  side  of  Sabbath  desecration. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 
when  they  heard  of  the  remarkable  division  of  376  against  48  on  this  important 
question.  The  Christianity  of  Britain  had  been  aroused ;  petitions  had  been 
poured  into  the  House  by  thousands ;  the  number  of  the  Timet  newspaper 
containing  the  debate,  contained  also  nearly  three  columns  of  details  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions ;  members  had  been  addressed  by  their  constituents  and  by 
Christians  of  influence  in  the  places  and  neighbourhoods  they  represent ;  deputa- 
tions, numerous  and  powerful,  had  waited  upon  the  Premier,  one  of  them 
representing  nearly  all  evangehcal  communions  and  associations,  headed  by  the 
venerable  Primate  of  all  England,  Archbishop  Sumner ;  and,  more  important 
than  all,  myriads  of  the  children  of  God  had  presented  petitions,  repeated  and 
importunate,  to  their  Heavenly  Father  upon  this  matter.  The  contest  was 
severe,  and  the  two  armies  powerful  and  resolute ;  but  the  battle  was  the  Lord's. 
He  g^ve  the  victory,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  his  people. 

So  signal  a  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  and  right  over  wrong,  might  seem 
to  leave  room  for  nothing  but  thankfulness  and  praise.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  many,  there  ar£  some  who  profess  to  be  of  the  household  of  faith,  who, 
nevertheless,  take  the  side  of  infideUty  and  the  unbelieving,  pleasure-seeking 
world  upon  this  great  question ;  that  is  to  say,  some  who  profess  the  faith  are  so 
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fearful  of  attempts  to  make  people  religious  by  act  of  Parllamenti  that  they  would 
sweep  away  the  legal  guardianship  of  the  Sabbath  that  has  been  maintained 
in  this  country  almost  from  apostolic  times,  and  remove  all  restraint  from  tho 
thoughtless  and  the  profane  against  Sabbath  pollution  and  dissipation.  We  do 
not  assume  that  tho  readers  of  this  ma«^azino  are  led  away  by  opinions  bo 
dangerous  to  true  religion  as  to  identify  themselves  with  these  friends  of  irre- 
ligion ;  but  we  thinJc  the  events  of  the  day  demand  of  all  Christians  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  Sabbatic  institution  than  is  ordinarily  either 
rendered  or  required. 

Is  the  Sabbath  of  any  value  to  man  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  worth  being  preserved 
and  transmitted  in  its  integrity  to  posterity  ?  Is  it,  moreover,  an  obUgatory 
institution  ?  Are  men  required  by  divine  authority  to  observe  it  ?  If  they  are, 
does  the  obligation  rest  upon  all  men  ?  If  it  doe^  how  ought  they  to  observe 
it?  In  what  manner  must  it  be  observed  P  These  are  not  idle  questions.  They 
teem  with  interest  and  importance.  Questions  such  as  these  must  be  enter- 
tained;  and  cannot  be  safely  neglected.  Before  we  enter  upon  other  inquiries; 
let  us  consider — 

I. — ^Thb  Occasion  on  which  the  Sabbath  was  Ikstititbd. 
Is  the  Sabbath  one  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Judaism  ?  Was  it  never 
heard  of  in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Moses  P  So  many  have  supposed,  and 
eo  many  do  suppose ;  but  the  supposition  is  contrary  to  the  facts  of  inspired 
history.  The  Sabbath  is  no  more  Jewish  than  prayer  and  praise  are  Jewish. 
There  had  been  a  Sabbath  in  the  world  at  least  twenty-five  centuries  when  the 
law  of  Moses  was  given.  God  had  once  destroyed  the  world  since  the  creation 
of  man,  when  the  law  was  given,  and  there  had  been  a  Sabbath  more  than 
sixteen  centuries  before  that  destruction.  When  was  it  instituted  ?  When 
God  had  created  a  being  that  could  observe  it,  enjoy  it,  and  be  benefited  by  it ; 
when  He  had  crowned  creation  by  the  formation  of  man,  constituting  him  lord 
of  the  lower  world  ;  when  the  works  of  creation  were  finished,  and  when  man 
was  yet  in  his  primeval  glory  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  holding  unrestricted  con- 
verse with  God;  contemporaneously  with  the  institution  of  marriage,  'at  the 
origin  of  mankmd  and  foundation  of  human  society;  then  was  the  Sabbath 
instituted. 

What  is  there  in  nature,  or  what  in  profane  history,  to  account  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Sabbath  P  Nothing  whatever.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind ;  for  it 
obliges  us  either  to  accept  the  Bible  account  of  its  institution,  or  to  remain 
without  any.  We  have  the  year  from  nature,  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun.  We  have  the  month  from  nature,  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth.  We  have  the  day  from  nature,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
round  its  own  axis.  But  what  is  there  in  nature  to  give  us  the  weekf  the  measure 
of  seven  daysf  Nothing.  It  is  an  arbitrary  division  of  time,  which  must  have 
been  fixed  somewhere  and  at.  some  period  by  authority.  When,  where,  and  by 
whom  was  it  fixed  ?  Upon  these  questions  profane  history  is  silent,  except  in 
repeating  the  testimony  of  aacred  history.  And  yet  this  division  of  time,  the 
week  of  seven  days,  is  known  and  has  been  known  and  observed  by  many  Gen- 
tile nations  as  well  as  by  the  Jews,  although  the  latter  only  were  entrusted  with 
the  oracles  of  God.  The  Egyptians  gave  names  to  the  days  of  the  week.  But 
the  Bible  only  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  weekly 
division  of  time.  "  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  the  work  which  he  had 
made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  the  work  which  he  had 
made.    And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it 
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he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made.''— Gen.  ii.  2,  3. 
Such  ia  the  primitive  and  authentic  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabhath,  or 
refft,  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Sabbath|  the  latter  being  a  pure 
Hebrew  word. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  clear,  and  natural,  than  the  account  given  by 
the  Bible  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath:  and  whilst  it  gives  this  unembarrass^ 
ond  satisfactory  account  of  the  oricrin  of  the  Sabbath,  its  history  contains  indica- 
tions sufficiently  clear  and  definite  of  its  observance,  and  of  the  perpetuated 
weekly  division  of  time.  From  Gen.  xxix.  27,  28,  it  is  clear  that  the  weekly 
period  was  common  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  and  that 
marriage  festivities  continued  for  a  week.  Six  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Jacob  we  find  Noah  observing  the  week  of  seven  days  in  sending  forth  the  dove 
after  she  had  returned  to  him  from  the  imsubsided  waters  of  the  flood. — Gen. 
viii.  10, 12.  And  in  afker-times,  when  the  Israelites  had  been  brought  out  of 
Egypt  and  were  traversing  the  wilderness,  cut  off  from  ordinary  resources,  and 
manna  was  miraculously  supplied  to  them  every  morning,  a  double  quantity  fell 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  and  none  on  the  Sabbath,  God  himself  marking 
the  sanctity  of  that  day  by  a  double  miracle,  in  addition  to  the  previously  estab- 
lished miracle  of  supplying  the  manna  itself. 

In  perfect  consonance  with  the  foregoing  historic  facts  we  find  the  guardian- 
ship of  divine  law  thrown  around  this  primitive  institution  in  common  with  that 
of  marriage,  and  with  the  rights  of  property  and  character,  with  filial  obliga- 
tion, and  with  all  that  pertains  to  social  order  and  to  revealed  religion.  The 
same  voice  that  forbids  idolatry  and  impiety,  that  enjoins  filial  reverence,  and 
forbids  murder,  adultery,  theft,  falsehood,  and  covetousness,  utters  the  aolemn 
and  emphatic  injunction, ''  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy." — 
£xod.  XX.  8.  God  spake  ten  words  of  immutable  law ;  ten  words  of  absolute 
righteousness,  not  one  of  which  can  be  disturbed  without  disturbing  them  all. 
They  stand  or  fall  together.  He  that  disallows  anyone,  disallows  the  whole. 
**  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one,  he  is  guilty  of 
nil.  For  he  that  said.  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  also,  'Do  not  kill. 
Now  if  thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor 
of  the  law.** — James  ii.  10,  11.  So  reasons  and  so  pronounces  the  inspired 
apostle  James ;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  he  who  refuses  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  ignores  the  whole  law. 

From  a  few  words  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  Deut.  v.  16,  the  inference  has 
been  drawn  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  known  and  observed  before  the 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  text  reads  thus :  "  And  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Loun  thy  Gt>d  brought 
thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm ;  there- 
fore the  LoBD  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day."  It  were 
useless  to  waste  time  and  words  in  a  criticism  upon  this  text.  Clearly  it  must 
be  understood  in  harmony  with  the  other  writings  of  Moses,  and  not  in  oontra- 
dicfeioB  to  them.  And  with  this  common  sense  rule  of  interpretation  before 
us,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  their  Egyptian 
slavery  in  which  their  weekly  day  of  rest  could  not  be  properly  enjoyed,  was 
made  an  additional  consideration  for  their  sacred  observance  of  the  day  in  their 
state  of  restored  freedom  and  of  distinguishing  privilege.  The  conclusion  is 
irresistible,  that  the  Sabbath  had  its  origin  in  Paradise  on  the  creation  of  God's 
last  and  crowning  work,  the  human  being,  who  alone  could  observe  and 
enjoy  it. 
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Haring  demonstrated  the  occasion  on  which  the  Sabhath  was  institutedi 
it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  a  matter  of  kindred  character  and 
not  less  importance,  namely : — 

II.— Thb  Pubposbs  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  iNsnrnTxp. 
God  has  reasons  for  all  that  he  does,  and  for  all  that  he  requires  men  to  do. 
There  are  ends  to  be  answered  by  what  he  requires  of  us.  And  in  giving  law, 
the  ends  of  which  may  not  be  obvious,  he  sometimes  assigns  reasons.  The  ends 
for  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes, — 
commemorative,  ameliorative,  and  religious.  Let  us  glance  at  these  in  their 
order. 

1.  The  Sabbath  is  a  commemorative  institution.  God  intended  it  to  be  a 
memorial  of  his  creative  acts,  a  commemoration  of  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
For  thus  is  it  written  in  the  record  of  its  institution :  ''  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  created  and  made.'' — Gen.  ii.  3.  And  when  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Decalogue,  the  reason  assigned  for  such  incorporation  was,  "  For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it.''— 
£xod.  XX.  11.  And  often  is  this  divine  purpose  adverted  to  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  their  references  to  the  Sabbath  and  their  enforcement  of  its 
observance. 

In  commemorating  the  creation  of  the  universe  generally,  we  commemorate 
the  creation  of  our  own  species  particularly,  and  are  thereby  reminded  that  we 
are  but  creatures,  consequently  dependent,  and  that  humility  and  meekness 
become  us.  Such  commemoration  helps  man  to  keep  in  mind  God,  the  great 
Creator,  whom  all  are  too  prone  to  forget.  To  remember  the  Creator  is  a  uni- 
versal duty,  and  thankful  should  we  be  that  we  have  so  great  an  aid  to  the 
observance  of  that  duty  as  is  the  Sabbath  which  the  Lord  has  blessed. 

2.  The  Sabbath  is  an  amelioraiive  institution,  It  was  designed  for  the  rest 
and  refreshing  of  our  weary  nature,  and  of  the  beasts  that  serve  us ;  for  GK>d 
careth  for  cattle,  and  for  all  the  creatures  that  he  hath  made,  concerning  himself 
about  their  well-being.  The  ox  and  the  ass  must  rest  as  well  as  their  owner, 
and  the  Htbourers  that  till  his  land.  What  a  merciful  provision  is  this  for  the 
refreshment  and  relief  of  toil-worn  human  nature !  Gk>d  would  not  have  us 
wasted  by  ceaseless  toil.  Labour,  in  moderation,  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 
Man,  ere  yet  he  had  offended  the  divine  Majesty,  had  to  work ;  for  God  placed 
him  in  the  garden  of  Eden  not  only  to  enjoy  its  delight,  but  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it.  That  was  to  be  his  employment.  But  when  he  had  sixmed,  he  was 
driven  out  of  Paradise  into  the  open  wilderness,  and  the  gronnd  was  cursed  for 
his  sake :  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  and  in  sorrowful  toil  was  he  doomed  to  earn 
and  eat  his  bread  all  the  days  of  his  life.— Gen.  iii.  17, 19.  Tet  the  God  of  love 
mitigated  his  doom  to  a  life-long  labour  by  the  appointment  of  an  entire  rest 
day  between  every  six  days  of  work.    Praise  the  Lord  I 

See  how  the  eyes  of  that  father  sparkle  as  he  approaches  his'cottage  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  his  little  ones  run  out  to  meet  him  and  hail  his  return 
fh)m  the  toils  of  the  week.  His  heart  is  brim  full  of  joy,  because  he  has  before 
him  a  day  to  spend  with  his  wife  and  family.  His  children  are  half  frantic  with 
delight  at  the  first  glimpse  of  their  happy  father,  and  romp  and  frisk  about  him 
with  all  the  glee  and  frolicsomeness  of  childhood.  See  that  constantly  plodding 
mother,  dragging  her  wearied  limbs  over  the  newly-washed  floor  of  her  com- 
fortable and  tidy  dwelling.      The  children's  clothes  and  husband's  linen  are 
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hangring^  about  to  be  aired.  The  family  marketing  is  done,  and  the  last  day  of 
another  week's  labour  is  wearing  away.  What  but  the  prospect  of  a  Sabbath's 
rest  and  happy  family  intercourse  could  bear  up  her  feeble  frame  under  the 
exhaustive  efforfcj  of  the  day?  "Thank  God,"  she  exclaims,  when  the  day's 
work  is  three  parts  done  :  "  Thank  God !  to-morrow  is  Sunday.**  And  the  very 
thought  of  the  rest  and  enjoyment  that  are  to  follow  the  toil  nerves  her  to 
the  harassing  toils  of  the  day,  and  enables  her  to  get  through  an  incredible 
amount  of  work.  And  now,  when  the  children  are  put  to  bed,  and  all  is  over, 
and  the  last  meal  has  perhaps  been  almost  a  mockery  to  exhausted  nature,  the 
worn-out  parents  creep  to  their  own  welcome  nest  as  best  they  can,  and 
unitedly  thank  God  again  from  their  inmost  souls  that  '*  to-morrow  is  Sunday,** 
— the  day  of  Rest. 

Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  not  less  than  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
making  every  seventh  day  a  i-est-day.  No  day  of  periodic  rest  has  been  found 
equal  to  one  day  in  seven,  the  weekly  period.  The  French  revolutionisU  of  sixty 
years  ago,  attempted  to  abolish  the  weekly  period,  and  to  sweep  away  the 
divinely  appointed  Sabbath  by  creating  periods  of  ten  days,  and  making  every 
tenth  day  a  holiday.  Under  this  change  mortality  increased,  and  a  large  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  number  of  cases  of  madness  and  suicide.  The  new  arrange* 
ment  would  not  work,  and  men  were  obliged  to  return  to  God*8  primitive  order. 
An  ordinary  rest-day  oftener  than  once  in  Feven  days  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  the  seventh  day  rest  is  indispensable  to  health.  Physiologists  of  the  highest. 
repute  agree  that  working  animals  require  their  periodic  day  of  rest,  and  that 
man  wears  out  and  wastes  away  when  deprived  of  it.  The  gold-honters  of 
the  Galifomian  gold  fields  found  this  out  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Some 
worked  all  days  alike  without  intermission;  others  rested  on  the  Sabbatb. 
Those  who  did  so  stood  the  work  better  than  the  others,  and  made  better  out  at 
their  laborious  occupation,  obtaining  more  gold  than  those  whose  cupidity 
betrayed  them  into  prodigality  of  strength.  A  medical  doctor,  who  formed  one 
of  a  party  who  worked  in  the  diggings,  recorded  in  his  journal  after  three 
weeks  of  continuous  toil,  ''We  have  all  of  us  given  over  working  on  SundaySf 
as  we  found  the  toil  in  six  successive  days  quite  hard  enough.**  To  this  he 
appends  the  remark,  ''  The  fact  is,  the  human  frame  will  not  stand,  and  never 
was  intended  to  stand,  a  course  of  incessant  toil."  We  cannot  be  too  thankful 
for  the  Sabbath,  then,  as  an  ameliorative  institution.  We  might  amplify  this 
topic  by  a  reference  to  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  happy  intercourse  of 
separated  members  of  a  family  and  of  beloved  friends :  but  we  hasten  on  to  remark 
that— 

3.  The  Sabbath  is  a  religious  institution.  It  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
designated  as  a  sign  between  Grod  and  men,  and  the  keeping  of  it  is  enjoined  on 
that  ground.  ''  Verily  my  Sabbath  ye  shall  keep:  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me 
and  you  throughout  your  generations;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lobb 
that  doth  sanctify  you.  Ye  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  for  it  is  holy 
unto  you.  •  .  .  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever." — ^Exod.  xxxi.  13,  17.  About  nine  hundred  years  after  this,  accoiding 
to  the  common  chronology,  we  find  the  prophet  Ezekiel  adverting  to  the  same 
principle,  and  urging  it  upon  the  unfaithful  Israelites.  Speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  or  rather,  God  himself  speaking  by  the  prophet  says,  '*  I  gave  them 
my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,'  that  they  might  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.**  And  after  some  expostulation  he  assumes 
the  language  of  authority,  "  Hallow  my  Sabbaths,  and  they  shall  be  a  aign 
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between  toe  and  yon,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God." — 
£zek.  zz.  12,  20.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  what  pre-eminently  distin- 
guishes the  worshippers  of  God  from  the  heathen  and  from  all  idolaters.  It  is  a 
covenant  sign  between  them  and  God,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  holiness  by  which 
man  is  eztensively  benefited  and  God  glorified. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  day  for  holy  convocation,  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
God  and  special  intercourse  with  him :  a  day  for  public  prayer  and  praise,  and 
for  the  holding  forth  and  hearing  of  the  word  of  life,  the  gospel  of  our  salva- 
tion. Christ  himself  availed  himself  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  synagogue,  the  day 
and  place  of  recognised  public  worship,  for  preaching  the  word. — Mark  vi.  2. 
This  was  his  custom. — Luke  iv.  16.  The  apostles,  after  his  return  to  heaven,  did 
the  same.— Acts  ziii.  14 ;  zvii.  2.  The  Papists  make  it  a  gala  day.  For 
needy,  helpless,  guilty  sinners  it  is  heaven's  great  market-day,  the  day  on  which 
ministers  of  the  word  may  reiterate  the  prophet's  cry,  "Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters  ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy 
and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price." — 
Isaiah  Iv.  1. 

Light  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  and  grace  to  the  heart,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  word  on  this  day.  The  eyes  of  the  blind  are  opened,  dead  souls 
ore  quickened,  and  withered  hands  are  restored.  Some  are  pulled  at  once  out  of 
the  fire  and  made  happy  in  God ;  others  are  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly 
illuminated,  and  led  by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
to  the  reception  of  salvation  through  faith  in  his  name.  The  souls  of  believers 
are  watered,  nourished,  and  refreshed.  Christ  comes  forth  into  the  assemblies  of 
his  saints,  spreads  a  table  before  them,  and  feeds  and  feasts  them  with  **  living 
bread,"  with  **  wine  and  milk,"  and  **  fat  things  full  of  marrow."  This  voice  is 
heard  among  them,  "Eat,  O  friends ;  drink,  yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  beloved." 
— Cant.  V.  1.  Often  is  the  Spirit  poured  out  from  on  high  on  this  glad  day ; 
often  is  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  proclaimed  to  the  bondaged  souls ;  often 
is  the  mourner  comforted,  and  the  drooping  raised,  and  the  imprisoned  set  at 
liberty;  often  is  the  tempted  delivered,  and  the  wounded  healed,  and  the 
threatened  succoured ;  often  does  God  send  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
believing  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  It  is  a  day  of  grace  on  which  "heaven 
is  opened  on  earth."  It  is  a  blessed  and  gracious  siair  between  God  and  man, 
having  a  commemorative,  an  ameliorative,  and  a  religious  purpose.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  so  glorious  an  ordinance  I  May  we  love 
and  honour  it  more  than  we  have  been  wont,  that  it  may  be  to  ns  indeed,  an 
increasingly  precious  type  of  the  Sabbath  of  eternity,  the  rest  of  heaven,  the 
jubilee  of  the  universe  1  (To  be  continued.) 


'%t%m%  m  parables. 

nTTv  TiATQTvq  incredible,   enjoying   and    deserving 

CITY  D AISILS.  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^  ^^j^j  ^^  ^^^  fc; 

CHAP.  IV.— HBBB  WK  HAVE  KG  ^^^^  yg^.  ,jq^  ovcr-anzious  about  per- 

C05TiiruiKo  CITY.  ^^i   dignity.     His   voice   was   as 

In  a  comer  of  the  court  where  Mr.  pleasant  as  the  chirrup  of  a  canary, 

Caryl  resided  was  a  neat  little  house  and  his  inezhaustible  flow  of  spirits 

the  residence  of  Mr.  Michael  Munday,  was  not  to  be  checked  bv  all  the  law 

an  attorney  in  s^ood   practice ;    and  in  London.    He  would  daringly  lau^h 

though  to  some  the  thing  may  appear  at  all  the  grimalities  and  sodalities 
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of  dy'ic  pomp  and  grandeur;  and, 
while  affable  to  everybody,  did  not  care 
to  acknowledge  any  superior,  except 
the  chimney-sweep,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  ready  to  give  the  path — ^without 
anv  dispute  about  right  of  way. 

]Por  ten  years  he  had  lived  in  the 
corner :  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
had  not  made  more  progress  in  so- 
cialities with  his  neighbours  than  in 
the  first  ten  days.  Mr.  Peter  and  he 
invariably  nodded,  and  said,  ''  Good 
morning/'  or  "  Good  evening."  and 
sometimes  ventured  so  far  as  to  nazard 
a  remark  about  the  weather;  but 
there,  like  genuine  Londoners,  they 
stopped.  JXot  that  either  was  want- 
ing in  really  kind  feelings ;  but  cus- 
tom, that  subtle,  smooth-faced  tyrant, 
kept  them  almost  strangers  to  each 
other. 

A  circumstance  of  some  importance 
induced  a  closer  intimacy  than  either 
of  these  gentlemen  anticipated.  Mr. 
Carvl  received  information  thatpro- 
ceeoings  were  about  to  be  commenced 
against  him  for  the  recovery  of  pro- 
perty at  that  time  in  his  possession. 
A  slight  flaw  had  been  discovered  in 
the  deed  which  secured  it  to  him,  and 
the  money-loviug  harpies  of  litigation 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  "make 
the  most  of  him.**  That  he  would  be 
ultimately  victorious,  he  had  no  doubt; 
and  as  he  had  right  on  his  side,  com- 
promise was  out  of  the  question ;  but 
ne  was  naturally  loath  to  engage  in 
such  a  contest  at  a  period  when  the 
regenerate  soul  loosens  her  hold  of  this 
world,  and  stretches  out  her  arms  for 
another.  For  Peter  Gai^yl  had  become 
"  a  new  creature  in  Ghrist  Jesus  ;**  so, 
at  least,  sweet  charity  judges. 

Mr.  Gimson,  who  by  that  time  was 
convalescent,  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
seize  anything  that  might  avert  the 
impending  trouble  from  his  friend. 
The  opposing  narty  continued  resolute 
in  their  proceeoings,  nevertheless ;  and 
he  had  no  hope  ox  succ^ding. 

One  day  he  was  surpriHed  by  a  call 
from  the  lively  attorney  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  who,  in  a  highly  cha- 
racteristic method,  soon  made  his  busi- 
ness known. 

*'^  How  do,  sir  ?  I  have  to  apologise 
for  asking  to  see  you  without  an  intro- 
duction." 

"Pray  don*t  mention  it:  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you,  sir." 

«*  To-day  (if  you  allow  me,  I  will 


come  to  the  subject  at  once),  while  I 
was  at  lunch,  I  heard  that  your  friend, 
Mr.  Caryl,  is  likely  to  be  bothered 
with  a  lawsuit ;  and  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  the  gentleman — the  person 
who  is  about  to  commence  it,  is  named 

Sir  George  C- ,  of  KandonHall;  is 

it  not  so?*' 

"  That  is  quite  correct.** 

"  My  reason  for  inquiring  is  this : 
— I  believe  Mr.  Caryl  is  a  thoroughly 
honest  man — one  who  would  not  rob  his 
fellow-citizens,  genteelly  or  otherwise 
(you  will  excuse  my  bluntnesa).  Now 
what  I  want  to  aay  is  this:— Give  me 
a  sight  of  the  deed  upon  which  this 
affair  depends,  so  that  I  may  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  tcbI  state 
of  the  case,  and,  if  I  think  him  in  the 
right,  I  will  then  ask  you  to  let  me  do 
myself  a  pleasure  by  endeavouring  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  suit.  Of  course  I  do 
not  come  to  you  as  a  lawyer :  I  merely 
present  myself  as  a  man  who  loves  the 
right,  andf  who  thinks  he  is  able — ^no 
matter  how — ^to  rid  your  friend  of  this 
annoyance.    May  I  see  the  deed  t " 

**  Certainly  :  Mr.  Caryl  has  nothing 
to  hide ;  and  on  his  part  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  intentions ;  but  I  see  no 
means  of  making  any  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement?" 

'*  Leave  that  for  a  while :  I  do  not 
expect  the  least  confidence  in  my 
powers  to  serve  yon  until  I  have  done 
all  vou  require." 

They  went  together  to  the  solicitors 
with  whom  the  deed  was  deposited, 
and  having  read  it  carefully  through, 
and  asked  naif  a  dosen  qoeationB,  Mr. 
Munday  said  rather  afaniptly,  *'  That 
will  do.**  Then,  addressing  Uie  clerk, 
•— "  Please  favour  me  witn  pen  and 
ink.**  The  clerk  did  0o>  and  ne  wrote 
thus — 

**8ir  George^ 

'<  /  think  you  h^d  better  decline  att 
proceedings,  now  and  always,  against 
Mr,  Peter  Caryl,  cf  X.  Court,  ire.  ire. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  Please  answer  hy 
return  of  post. 

"  Yours  with  perfect  sincerity^ 
*'  Michael  Munday.*' 

Showing  the  note  to  Mr.  Gimaoo,  he 
asked,  *<  You  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  that?" 

*'  Certainly  not,**  replied  that  gentle- 
man, somewnat  mystified. 

The  note  was  sealed  carefully,  and 
they  walked  out  and  posted  it^  after 
which  the  attorney  made  his  bow  to 
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Mr.  GlmBOD,  leavins^  him  in  a  moat 
curious  maze  of  mind,  almost  doubting 
whether  he  were  awake  or  dreaming". 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Munday  re- 
appeared, but  only  for  a  few  moments. 
•*  Your  friend,"  said  he,  "  may  make 
himself  quite  easy ;  I  have  received  a 
reply  from  Sir  George,  and  it  will  do 
very  well.  Good-bye:  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  the  present"  And  away 
he  went  before  Mr.  Gimson  could 
make  any  particular  inquiry.  The 
intended  suit  was,  however,  instantly 
quashed,  and  our  friend  Peter  left  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  a  happy  home. 

Old  bachelors  are  useful,  depend 
upon  it.  Do  not  tell  me  that  our  Lon- 
don bachelors  are  the  most  diy  and 
smoky  specimens  of  sinprle  blessedness 
in  Christendom!  I  will  not  believe 
it.  Why,  /  know  better  than  that; 
though,  if  fame  speak  truly,  I  do  not 
know  half  so  much  as  my  neighbours 
even  about  my  own  affairs. 

Of  course  Mr.  Caryl  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  kind  fellow- 
citizen,  and  expressing  his  hearty 
thanks  for  his  unasked  help.  And 
very  happy  Mr.  Munday  looked, 
although  he  endeavoured  to  make 
what  he  had  done  appear  no  service  at 
all.  *'  It  so  happens,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
have  been  thrown  into  a  scale  which 
has  never  failed  to  outweigh  all  that 
Sir  George's  cunning  (and  he  is  a 
profound  schemer)  could  do.  The 
secret  of  my  success  is  this:  I  have 
invariably  opposed  to  his  highly 
wrought  rogueries  tolerably  sound 
common  ^ense,  coupled  with  an  im- 
perturbable good  humour.  The  result 
IS,  that  ioT  some  years  past  he  has  de- 
clined all  contests  in  which  I  engaged. 
He  fancies  that  I  have  great  wealth 
and  skill,  which  enable  me  to  work 
wonders ;  and  that  I  have  at  com- 
mand the  e:refltest  le^l  talent  in 
London.  I  have  told  him  a  di^erent 
story  more  than  once  ;  but  that  only 
seemed  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion. 
60  much  for  Common-sense  versus 
Mischief.    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Mr.  Caryl  laughed  with  him,  and 
said,  "  But  how  could  you  gain  your 
end  by  that  brief  note  7  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  have  stimulated 
him  to  action,  rather  than  have  quieted 
him." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  carefully  prepared 
prescription,  though  it  seemed  care- 
lessly done.     The  man's  a  coward, 


sir,  and  that  indefinite  note  raised  a 

thousand  spectres  in  his  poor  little 

soul.    I  know  it  as  wdl  as  if  I  were 

holding  R  candle  and  looking  in." 

'^  I  think  you  are  doing  that  very 

thing,"    said   Mr.    Caryl,    laughing 

again. 

«  •  *  • 

An  old  man  is  passing  by.  Look 
at  him;  and  see  manhM>d  ripe  for 
glory.  He  is  an  old  man;  but  God 
loves  him. 

Stranger  I  dost  thou  see  no  beauty 
in  his  white  locks — ^his  mild  eye — his 
wrinkled,  towering  forehead,  knock- 
ing, as  the  lovely  George  Herbert  has 
it,  <'at  heaven's  gateF"  He  is  a 
feeble  man — ^a  trembling,  tottering  old 
man ;  but  there  are  those  whom  we 
see  not,  who  follow  in  his  footsteps — 
ministering  ones  from  the  upper 
sanctuary,  who  will  soon  carry  him 
away,  infant-like,  to  the  land  of  eternal 
youth  and  beauty. 

The  stranger  passes  by.  He  has 
often  seen  old  men;  he  sees  them 
every  day.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
morning  of  life  with  him ;  and  he 
loves  not  to  think  of  eventide. 

**  Thou  hast  not  seen  the  world,— my  father 
■aid,— 

Thon  hast  not  seen  the  world  at  eventide. 

Bright  are  its  joys  to  thee,  my  little  lad, 

Brighter  to  me  when  then  art  by  my  aide. 

God  grant  thy  cheek  may  long  retain  its 
hue; 

Long  may  thy  flowbig  cnrb  nnchanged  re- 
main; 

Hay  every  mom  thv  happiness  renew, 

And  every  evening  bring  thee  peace  again. 
Till  lifers  short  day  shall  bring  life's  even- 
tide. 

"  For  by-and-by,  my  boy,  the  tune  may  be 
When  wintry  snows  shall  chill  thy  man- 
hood's pride; 
When  thy  flur  face  and  brow,  so  dear  to  me, 
With  hoary  hononrs  shall  be  beantifled. 
Then,  how  thy  wondering  eyes  will  wander 

wide, 
Beholding  youthful  joys  all  cold  and  dead! 
Tea,  thou  wilt  long  thy  weary  soul  to  hide 
Where  Christ  doth  make  in  heaven  the  good 
man's  bed. 
Passing  away  like  cbnds  at  eventide. 

"Thy  eyes  shall  see  the  day's  bright  pomp 

brought  low ; 
(May  stars  of  hopeascend  thedeenblne  skv !) 
Thy  trembling  hands  and  knees  sliaU  weaker 


Untu  thou  lay  thee  down  to  sleep— to  die. 
Then  shall  the  cold,  damp  dews  upon  thee 

fall; 
And  earth  shall  darker  seem  each  passing 

hoar: 
Deep  spirit-voices  unto  thee  shall  oall, 
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And  God  shall  ioucli  thee  with  a  hand  of 
power, 
And  thou  shalt  leave  the  world  at  even- 
tide. 

"0,  wouldat  thou  see  life's  curtain  gently  foil, 
Wooldst  thou  feel  on  thy  heart  God's  hand 

of  love. 
Rest  now  thy  faith  and  hope,  thy  love,  thy 

all. 
On  Christ,  man^s  peace  below,  man*fl  heaven 

above; 
For  He,  in  life's  mid-day,  for  sinners  died, 
That  he  might  give  them  life  for  evermore; 
And  lovingly  he  watcheth  by  the  side 
Of  all  whom  death  doth  bring  to  heaven's 
door, 
Folding  their  souls,  like  sheep,  at  even- 
tide?' 

•  •  •  • 

"  0  death  I  where  is  thy  sting  t  O 
grave  I  where  is  thy  victory  P'^ 

It  is  the  voice  of  our  niend  Peter 
Caryl.  Seated  in  his  armchair,  and 
unconscious  that  any  one  beside  him- 
self is  present ;  his  eyes,  flashing  every 
little  while  with  a  holy  brigfhtness, 
and  reflecting  the  lio^ht  of  another 
world,  are  freqaently  uplifted  to 
heaven.  With  what  thrilling  solem- 
nity he  speaks!     "I  know  that  my 

Redeemer  liveth I  know  in  whom 

I  have  believed He  loved  me,  and 

gave  himself  for  me !" 

Rich  tears  of  happiness  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  ''  Thou  hast  led  me,  gra- 
cious Lord,"  he  said,  "  thou  has  led 
me  by  a  way  I  knew  not ;  and  now 
my  eyes  will  soon  behold  the  eternal 
city,  built  by  thy  redeeming  love,  in 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  for  ransomed 
souls.  I  would  that  this  weak,  dying 
body  could  bow  down  before  thee  as 
aforetime.  Nay,  I  will  try,  I  will  try,** 
he  continued,  with  childlike  simplicity ; 
"  for  did  not  my  Lord  kneel  for  me,  in 
the  dreadful  hour  of  wrath,  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  ?'' 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  chair,  until  he 
succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  a 
kneeling  posture ;  and  then  a  smile,  as 
if  he  beheld  his  Lord  near  at  hand,  Ut 
u])  his  thin  pale  features.  Calmly,  but 
with  increasing  rapidity,  petitions  and 
thanksgivings  ascended  from  his  lips. 
He  seemed  to  have  acquired  an  elo- 
quence as  foreign  to  eartn  as  the  voice 
of  an  archangel.  While  he  pleaded 
with  God,  he  appeared  to  wear  such  a 
sanctity  and  dignity  as  belong  only  to 
the  celestial  developments  of  Christian 
mnnhood. 
At  length  his  words  became  inau- 


dible. His  lip»-j-hi8  t6ngtte,'could  no 
longer  move !  his  white  head  bowed 
gently  upon  his  hands,  as  he  leaned 
upon  the  table,  and  when  those  who 
had  reverently  watched  him  lifted  it 
up,  they  thought  Peter  Caryl  had 
already  departed,  to  the  city  of  the 
blessea ;  but  after  a  time  he  revived, 
and  his  face  was  smiling  on  them  as 
sweetly  as  ever. 

There  was  no  unseemly  grief  in  that 
house :  it  would  have  seemed  like  a 
desecration  of  the  saint's  bridal  day  to 
shed  any  but  the  holiest,  and  withsly 
the  most  truly  joyous  tears.  While 
he  was  ill,  there  was  none  of  the  need* 
less  parade  of  a  sick  chamber,  no  dis- 
mal whisperings  and  shakings  of  the 
head,  no  terror-stricken  countenances. 
Eleanor,  who  at  that  time  was  a  happy 
wife  and  motjier,  used  to  bring  her 
little  ones  into  his  room  at  a  certain 
hour,  when  it  was  their  custom  to  tell 
him  what  they  had  been  doin^  during 
the  day,  and  show  him  their  well- 
drawn  sketches  and  choice  needle- 
work. There  was  nothing  repulsive 
or  gloomy  about  Uncle  Peter ;  and  be- 
sides, he  was  going  to  heaven,  *'  that 
wonderful  place,''  and  they  liked  to 
hear  him  talk  about  it,  although  they 
sometimes  looked  sad  and  thoughtful 
when  he  spoke  of  leaving  them. 

Peter  and  the  children  were  thus 
occupied  one  day,  when  Mr.  Gimson 
came  in.  **  Well,  my  dear  Peter,"  said 
he,  '<^ou  are  indeed  a  family  man 
now—- just  like  a  daisy  surrounded  by 
its  little  ones.'* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  and 
may  the  good  Lord  who  gathered  me, 
when  he  was  walking  in  the  wilder- 
ness, gather  them  all,  and  place  them 
in  his  bosom." 

Mr.  Munday  came  in:  he  was  a 
freouent  but  very  judicious  visitor. 
"My  dear  sir,"  said  Peter,  "  I  cannot 
wish  you  a  better  thing  than  the  peace 
which  I  now  enjoy." 

Attorneys  have  hard  hearts,  it  is 

said;  but  when  Mr.  Munday  pressed 

.  that  thin  hand,    and  observea  those 

brilliant  soul-filled  eyes,  he  did  not 

speak,  except  by  a  look. 

"  My  pilgrimage  will  soon  be  over," 
said  Peter,  "and  I  thank  you  once 
again  for  doing  so  much  to  smooth  its 
latter  days.'' 

Mr.  Munday  shook  his  head  depre- 
catingly. 

"Still,"  said  Peter,  "I  have  one 
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mote  favour  to  ask ;  and  it  is  that 
for  one  month  you  will,  on  risinpf  from 
bed,  think  over  this  precious  declara- 
tion of  God's  word,  "God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  mi^ht  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.*' 

<<  I  will  do  BO  gladly;*  said  Mr. 
Munday. 

Before  the  month  was  over,  he  was 
following  Peter  to  the  celestial  city. 

And  Peter  died.  Like  a  perishing 
flower  he  passed  awav;  but  he  who 
planted  Eden,  and  wnom  Mary,  not 
altogether  wrongly,  though^  "the 
gardener,"  plucked  up  Uie  root,  and 
planted  it  afresh  in  a  more  genial  soil 
— in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Wbmv  baisixs  blbep  thb   btabs 

APPJBAB.  ClBMBKT. 


CONTENTMENT. 

THB  BIBD,  THB  BBS,  AlfD  THB  BTABS. 

It  happened  once,  in  a  hot  Bum- 
mer's day,  I  was  standing  near  a  well, 
when  a  little  bird  flew  oown  seeking 
water.  There  was,  indeed,  a  large 
trough  near  the  well,  but  it  was  empty, 
and  I  grieved  for  a  moment  to  think 
that  the  little  creature  must  go  away 
thirsty;  but  it  settled  upon  the  edge  of 
the  trough,  bent  its  httle  head  for- 
ward, then  raised  it  again,  spread  its 
wings,  and  soared  away  ringing ;  its 
thirst  was  appeased.    I  walked  up  to 


the  trough,  and  there,  in  the  stone- 
work, I  saw  a  little  hole  about  the 
size  of  a  wren's  egg.  The  water  held 
there  had  been  a  source  of  revival  and 
refreshment ;  it  had  found  enough  for 
the  present,  and  desired  no  more. 
This  is  contentment. 

Again,  I  stood  bv  a  lovely,  sweet- 
smeUing  flower,  and  there  came  a  bee, 
humming  and  sucking :  and  it  chose 
the  flower  for  its  field  of  sweets.  But 
the  flower  had  no  honey.  This  I  know, 
for  it  had  no  nectary.  What  then, 
thought  I,  will  the  bee  do  P  It  came 
buzzmg  out  of  the  cup  to  take  a  fur- 
ther flight ;  but  it  spied  the  stamina 
full  of  golden  farina,  ^od  for  making 
wax,  and  it  rolled  its  legs  against 
them  untQ  they  looked  like  yellow 
hose,  as  the  bee-keepers  say  ;  and 
then,  heavily  laden,  flew  away  home. 
Then  said  I, — "  Thou  camest  seeking 
honey,  and  finding  none,  hast  been 
satisfied  with  wax,  and  hast  stored  it 
for  thy  house,  that  thy  labour  mav  not 
be  in  vain.  This,  likewise,  shall  be  to 
me  a  lesson  of  contentment." 

The  night  is  far  spent— the  dark 
night  of  trouble  —  that  sometimes 
threatened  to  close  around  us ;  but  the 
day  is  at  hand ;  and  even  in  the  night 
there  are  stars,  and  I  have  looked  out 
on  them,  and  been  comforted ;  for  aa 
one  set,  I  could  always  see  another 
rise,  and  each  was  a  lamp  showing  me 
Bomewhatof  the  depth  of  the  riches  of 
the  wiadom  and  knowledge  of  God.— 
jFVom  the  Oerman, 


€m^aii^mt 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM 
PAWSON,  OF  BARNBOW,  NEAR 
LEEDS. 

SPIBITUAL  ACTIVITY  AND   UBEVUUrBSB 
ARI8IKO    7B01I    CHBISTIAIT    BZPBBIENCB. 

Bambow,  March,  4, 1886.* 
Mt  dbab  Fbiekd  abd  Sibtbb, — 
I  feel  an  almost  indefinable  pleasure 
at  the  thought  of  your  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  church — ^in  taking  the 
lead  of  the  lambs  and  tho  sheep  of  your 
great  and  good  Shepherd. 

*  In  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
January  namber,  p.  24,  the  year  188d  was 
by  error  printed  1S62. 


We  are,  aa  intelligent  creatureB, 
bom  for  action.  We  are,  as  redeemed 
and  regenerated  creaturea,  more  espe- 
cially *<bom  a^n"  for  action; 
because,  as  intelli^nt  creatures,  we 
can  do  what  other  intelligent  creatures 
can  do;  and  then,  as  regenerated 
creatures,  we  can  do  what  a  mere 
intelligent  person  cannot  do.  What- 
ever qualification  the  tn/^tZecAiaZ  cha- 
racter may  possess  before  he  is  con- 
verted, he  cannot  *'  feed  the  flock  of 
God  which  he  purchased  with  his 
own  blood."  He  may  be  very  useful 
as  it  regards  the  body;  but  he  is 
useless  as  it  respects  the  soul.  Now, 
my  dear  Mrs.  — ,  as  the  Lord  has 
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given  you  the  double  talent  of  nature 
and  grrace, — as  you  have  not  merely 
the  bleeding  of  a  good  natural  under- 
standing, but  that  understanding 
illuminated  with  "the  ligrht  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,*'  you  will  improve 
such  a  double  charge  to  tlio  honour 
and  glory  of  your  Divine  Master. 
The  Lord  has  "called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light;" 
not  merely  to  sit  still  in  that  light,  but 
to  walk  in  it,  and  work  in  it,  and  thus 
show  forth  the  praises  of  God  by 
giving  up  yourself  to  his  service, 
and  by  walkino*  before  him  "in 
holiness  and  rigateousness  all  vour 
days." 

To  view  you  in  the  character  of  a 
young  **  Mother  in  Israel,''  affords  me 
the  most  solid  satisfaction  ;  because  I 
believe  you  arc  "serving  your  own 
generation  by  the  will  of  Gh)d/' 
And  who  can  engage  in  the  service 
of  such  a  Master  without  personal, 
present,  and  everlasting  advantage! 
Vou  cannot  watch  for  the  souls  com- 
mitted to  your  care — you  cannot  weep 
over  the  falling  or  the  fallen — ^you 
cannot  rejoice  over  those  who  "stand 
fast  in  the  Lord/*  but  you  share  the 
feelings  of  Paul  when  in  his  very  best 
frames.  May  you  have  a  measure  of 
"  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ  *' 
when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  bled  in 
the  garden,  and  expired  upon  the  cross 
for  a  ruined  world  1 

You  are  favoured  with  those  holv 
and  honourable  sensations  to  which 
an  archangel  is  a  stranger:  and  per- 
form a  duty  in  giving  "  milk "  to  the 
"babe  in  Christ,"  and  "strong  meat 
to  them  that  are  of  full  age,  even 
those  who  b^  reason  of  use  have  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and 
evil,"— -a  duty,  I  say,  which  is  not 
committed  into  the  bands  of  angels 
and  archangels.  I  trust  I  can  echo 
the  angel's  salutation  to  the  blessed 
virgin,  and  say,  "Hail!  thou  that 
art  highly  favouredi  the  Lord  is  with 
thee;  blessed  art  thou  amone  women.*' 
It  appears  that  the  founoation  and 
food  of  the  joys  and  hopes  of  Mary 
were  in  those  few  words,  "  The  Lord 
is  with  thee  !**  This,  I  trust,  will  be 
your  inestimable  privilege  in  every 
duty  and  in  every  trial — in  all  states 
and  in  all  conditions  in -which  you 
may  be  placed  ;  so  that  your  guaraian 
angel  may  always  have  to   exclaim, 


"  Hail !  thou  that  art  highly  favoured ; 
the  Lord  is  with  thee."  And  then 
your  soul  and  your  class  will  assuredly 
prosper. 

Poor  Joseph,  when  in  Potiphar's 
house,  gained  the  favour  of  his  master; 
and  Moses  assigns  the  reason,  when  he 
says,  "  The  Ix>bd  was  with  Joseph, 
and  he  was  a  prosperons  man,  and  n\^ 
master  saw  that  the  Lobo  was  with 
him,  and  that  the  Lobd  made  all  that 
he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hands."  Also 
when  most  cruelly  imprisoned,  he 
found  favour  with  the  keeper  of  the 
prison:  "But  the  JL»obo  was  with 
Joseph,  and  shewed  him  mercy,  and 

fave  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
eeper  of  the  prison.  And  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  looked  not  to  any  thing 
that  was  under  Joseph^  band;  be- 
cause the  Lord  was  with  him,  and 
that  which  he  did,  the  Lobd  made  it 
to  prosper."  Oh!  the  heaven  upon 
earth  to  have  the  smile  of  God  shining 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ !  How  the 
enjoyment  softens  our  bereavements, 
and  sweetens  our  joys !  How  it  ex- 
pands and  purifies  our  a&ctions,  and 
sheds  a  glory  upon  the  promises,  and 
perfections,  ann  providences  of  God, 
which  can  only  be  seen  in  that  light  1 
Therefore,  our  most  bounden  duty  is 
to  watch  with  jealous  eye  everything 
that  would  interrupt  our  commu- 
nion with  Gody  and  cultivate  those 
means  whidi  will  brin^  us  nearest 
to  Him,  and  keen  us  fiving  iji  the 
sunshine  of  "  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance." 

Let  us  put  honour  upon  Jesus,  and 
the  Father  will  put  honour  upon  ns. 
Those  believers  live  nearest  to  God, 
who  make  most  use  of  Christ.  Paul 
always  carried  "the  savour  of  Christ" 
with  him  in  every  place,  and  oould 
say,  "  Thanks  be  to  Gnd,  who  always 
causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ."  Let 
your  class  and  your  acquaintance 
"  take  knowledge  of  you  that  vou 
have  been  with  Jesus."  The  Holy 
Ghost  delights  to  "glorify"  Christ; 
and  one  part  of  his  office  is,  to  take  of 
the  thin^  of  Christ  and  show  them 
to  us.  Hence  our  Lord  says,  "He 
shall  receive  of  mme  and  shew  it 
unto  you." 

What  an  interesting  gradation  there 
is  in  2  Cor.  i.  19,  20,  21,  ftS  and  24 
verses,  in  the  effects  following  Christ's 
being  preached  to,  and  befiered  on  by, 
the  Corinthians.    First^  '^l^heSonof 
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God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  preached," 
fully  and  faithfully,  by  the  apostles. 
And  He  was  the  sun  in  the  centre, 
from  which  streams  of  salvation 
emanated  with  growing  glory,  upon 
their  beliering  souls.  They  experienced 
"  the  promises,  yea  and  amen  in  him^ 
to  the  glory  of  God/'  They  were 
established  with  the  apostles  in  Christ. 
They  were  anointed  of  Qodj—sealedf 
and  enjoyed  "  the  earnest  of  the  Spi- 
rit in  their  hearts."  And,  blessed  be 
God  1  this  is  our  privilege  as  well  as 
theirs.  We  may  experience  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  yea  and  amen  in  Christ 
Jesus.  We  may  be  established,  and 
anointed,  and  '*  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Snirit,  unto  the  day  of  redemption ;" 
which,  as  the  aposUe  says  in  another 
place,  to  tho  Ephesians,  "After  ye 
believed  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  purchased  possession,  unto 
the  praise  or  his  glory." 

We  should  put  a  nota  bene  upon 
these  few  words,  "after  ye  believed" 
ye  were  seaUdy  &c.  &c.  The  salva- 
tion of  the  promises — the  establishing 
— the  anointing — the  Mealing — is  given 
to  the  soul  in  tue  act  of  believing.  In 
this  great  act,  by  which  the  soul  fully 
comes  out  of  sin  and  self,  and  em- 
braces Christ  and  his  salvation,  with 
all  its  collected  powers — ^the  Holy 
Spirit,  nay,  the  Holy  Trinity,  so  much 
approves  of  that  divinely  assisted  act, 
that  the  unction,  the  seal,  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit,  are  attestations  of  the 
divine  approbation  of  the  believing 
soul. 

But  my  paper  reminds  me  that  it  is 
time  to  drop  this  blundering,  inco- 
herent epistle.  But  I  know  you  will 
pardon  the  numerous  defects,  and 
accept  of  the  well-meant  but  badly 
executed  contents  of  this  letter.    As 

for  ,  I  cannot  give  you  any 

engaerement.  The  lant  Sunday  and 
Monday  in  April  ore  already  engap-ed 
to  Skipton.  The  17th  of  April  is 
engagfd  for  Gainsborough:  18th, 
ditto;  19th,  Sheffield;  so  that  you 
see  at  once  how  the  last  weeks  in 
April  are  to  be  occupied.  The  iir»t 
week  in  Mavis  taken  up,  and,  indeed, 
every  Sancfay  is  marled  upon  my 
book  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  I 
never  leave  home  for  any  distance,  as 
it  is  always  our  hay  time.  You  will 
present  mj  mo6t  cordial  legarda  to 


Mr. ,  and  the  darling  children, 

and  believe  me, 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  Dawbok. 
[The  foregoing  is  the  last  of  this  series  of 
letters  that  we  are  enabled  to  place  before 
our  readers,  irho,  we  trust,  have  been  both 

§  leased  and  profited  by  these  valuable  pro- 
nctlons  or  so  gified  and  spiritually- 
minded  a  man.  To  the  lady  who  possesses 
the  orip^inals  our  thanks  are  due  for  the 
permission  to  enrich  our  pages  by  their 
publication,  and  we  should  be  happy 
indeed  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing from  obscurity  other  treasures  of  a 
similar  character ;  for  no  doubt  many  such 
exist.— Ed.] 


THE  SABBATH  AND  OUR  CON- 
TINENTAL  AI.LIANCE. 
My  dear  y IB,— The  activity  dis- 
played by  those  who  value  the  Sab- 
bath has  been  crowned  with  success, 
although  the  short  notice  given  by  Mr. 
Scullv  and  Lord  Ebrington  seemed  to 
justify  suspicion  that  they  wished  to 
take  the  country  by  surprise.  Lord 
PalmerstOD,  in  opposing  it,  went 
further  than  I  expected.  The  mem- 
bei-s  who  voted  against  Sir  J.  Walms- 
]ey*s  resolution  were  considerably 
more  than  half  the  house.  The 
minority  exhibited  more  courage 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  large  number 
of  absentees — from  whatever  motive 
— ^ma^  be  taken  as  evidence  that  their 
constituencies  are  not  favourable  to- 
wards the  Sunday  League.  I  write 
to  draw  your  attention  to  Mr.  Napier's 
speech  on  the  question,  in  reply  to  the 
mischievous  one  of  Lord  Stanley.  If 
you  can  give  it,  or  a  copious  extract 
of  it,  in  your  magazine,*  I  think  it  will 
not  only  benefit  your  work,  but  be  of 
gretit  use  to  manjr  of  your  readers, 
bendes  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  advocates  for  Sunday  observance. 
I  really  feel  thankful  that  in  this  day 
of  latitudinarianism  and  trimming, 
there  is  a  man  of  such  character,  ana 
possessing  such  talents  and  influence, 
who  unflinchingly  Stands  forward  in 
such  a  place  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  defends  the  Sabbath  in 
language  at  once  so  bdd,  dear,  and 
convincing.  He  shows  himself  to  be 
an  enlightened  politician,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  Christian. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Birming- 
ham has  well  supported  the  statements 
made  by  its  deputation  to  Lord  Fal- 
merston.    All  sects,  with  a  very  few 
flee^pagelU. 
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exceptions,  have  petitioned.  Upwards 
of  20,000  persons,  I  hear,  signed 
those  petitions  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Sydenham  Palace  proprietors  have 
set  this  scheme  ^ingr ;  it  so,  (although 
scarcely  probable,)  and  they  really  wish 
to  benefit  the  workin«:  classes,  why 
not  change  the  five  shilung^s'  day  from 
Saturday  to  Wednesday,  and  make 
Monday  also  a  cheap  day  T  I  am  in- 
clined to  beheve  that  two  other  ingre- 
dients are  mixed  up  with  the  move- 
ment, namelv,  Popery  and  the  French 
Alliance.*  ropery  will  advance  most 
aa  the  barriers  of  the  Sabbath  are 
broken  down.  It  would  seem  that 
whilst  the  French  alliance  has  ^ven 
life  to  a  large  party  in  Paris 
anxious  to  close  secular  employment 
on  the  Sunday,  it  has  also  emboldened 
politicians  ana  others  in  this  country  to 
assimilate  its  English  observance  to 
that  of  our  lively  neighbours.  No 
doubt  it  would  gratify  those  English 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  who  wish 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the 
pnblic  papers  confirmatory  of  the  view  I 
nave  expressed  :— 

"  The  Emperor  and  Empress  on  Sunday 
received  Mnzums  Bey,*&c,  at  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries.  Their  mi^esties  also  re- 
ceived the  following  persons,  orMented  by 
his  BxcsUenof  Lord  cWfew;— Earl  of  War- 
wick, Sir  WT,  Lady,  and  Miss  Cnrtis,  Capt. 
BailUe,  Lady  MariA  Glendworth,  Mrs. 
Yesey  Dawson,  Capt  Yelverton,  Capt. 
Johnstone,  Capt  Mnllock,  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Dmmmond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Denistoon, 
Mr.  Hendworth  WiUiamson,  Mr.  Butler.— 
ReoonL 

"The  IsMt f!^i%  for  <Ae  PknqiotmSiaries 
was  given  last  night  (Sunday')  at  the  Palace 
of  the  TuUeries.  After  dinner,  a  piece  in 
two  acts  was  performed,  entitled  *II  n*y 
a  pas  des  Fumes  sans  Feu,*  &c.  &c^The 
Times*  Corre^Mmdent, 


to  be  under  no  restraint  from  giving 
fdtes,  dinners,  &c.,  on  that  day. 

I  observed  when  last  in  Paris,  the 
effect  of  general  Sabbath  desecration, 
on  the  conduct  of  better  diapered  per- 
sons. On  Sunday  morning  I  attended 
service  at  the  British  embassy,  at  which 
it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  I  afterwards,  at  half-past 
12,  attended  {)reaching  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel,  in  the  "  Rue  Boyale ;" 
the  little  place  was  very  full :  and 
great  attention  was  paid  by  all  pre- 
sent to  a  most  excellent  sermon,  by 
Mr.  Greaves.  On  coming  out,  I  saw 
at  the  next  door  a  showman,  gaily 
dressed,  calling  up  the  people  to  an 
exhibition  of  Sebastopol.  A  woman 
seemed  waiting  for  Uie  coming  out  of 
the  congregation  from  the|chapel ;  she 
carried  a  little  box,  in  which  were 
a  lot  of  small  figures,  dressed  as 
"  Sisters  of  Charity ;"  and  these  she 
was  offering  to  the  people  aa  they 
came  out.  I  watched  the  result 
Some  looked,  and  turned  away ;  others 
gave  her  small  pieces  of  money,  and 
they  received  in  return  one  or  more  of 
the  figfures.  One  lady  looked,  and 
throw  into  her  box  a  small  silver  coin, 
and  turned  away ;  but  at  a  word  from 
the  woman,  she  looked  again,  and 
received  one  or  two  of  the  figures.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  living  aa  these 
good  people  do  in  a  city  where  Sab- 
bath aesecration  is  almost  universal, 
the  constant  sight  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  in  their  eyes  the  evil  conse- 
quent on  national  indifierence  to  the 
Xiord's  day. 

Excuse  all  this :  I  did  not  intend  to 
Bay  so  much ;  ana  believe  me, 

Dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 
E.  Hebley. 

Birmingham. 


Ileligions  ^wkmi  aub  (^xpnmt 


EMMA  BRTAN. 

Thb  power  of  the  gospel  is  some- 
times conspicuously  exemplified  in 
drcnmatanoes  that  appear  unfivour- 
able  not  only  to  the  erowth  and  ma- 
turity of  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  religion  in 
any  form.  In  this  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God  are  made  known  by 
ways  and  methods  calculated  to  strike 


the  attention  and  afiect  the  hearts  of 
the  ungodly,  placing  before  them  the 
prind^es  and  results  of  Christianity  in 
unexpected  contrast  and  juxtopooition 
with  their  own  sin  and  worldliness. 
The  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  launched 
from  the  bow  of  the  whitenorse-rider, 
often  alight  where  they  are  least  ex- 
pected, and,  points  with  tmth  while 
winged  with  mercy,  pierce  the  inmoet 
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Boul  with  Bharp  convictions,  and  on 
the  svrift  shafta  convey  the  balm  that 
heals  the  sin-sick  and  the  spirit- 
wounded.  No  doubt  thousands  of  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  pre- 
cious souls  have  been  thus  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction  by  no 
known  ag'ency  save  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  sometimes  the  neople  of 
God  are  permitted  to  trace  tue  means 
and  ascertain  tho  causes  that  lead  to 
^e  triumph  of  ^ce  over  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  sm.  Such  instances 
are  full  of  instmctiony  and  calculated 
to  encourage  the  Christian  to  be  con- 
tent to  labour  on  though  immediate 
success  be  not  granted.  If  we  sow  by 
all  waters,  some  seed  will  spring  up, 
and  the  fruit  appear  hereafter. 

Emma  Bryan,  a  poor  girl  of  sixteen, 
living  at  Empingham,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  was  brought  up  by  parents 
who  were  destitute  of  reU^on,  and 
consequently  she  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages   of  pious  training.     For 
two  years  she  wasafRicted  witn  a  run- 
ning   abscess    in   her   foot,    which 
weakened  her  constitution,  and  threat- 
ened to  bring   her  to  an   untimely 
grave.     In  August,  1855,   she  was 
taken  suddenly  worse,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  great  concern  for  her 
soul's    salvation.      It   now   appears 
that  during  her  illness  she  had  been 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  her  con- 
dition by  nature,  and  ner  need  of  a 
Saviour,  by  reading  a  little  work  en- 
titled, ''Come  to   Jesus,"  to  which 
book  she  was  for  some  time  very  much 
attached.     Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  in  which  she  was  taken  worse, 
she  began  to  cry  aloud  for   mercy. 
«  Her  cries  were  so  loud  and  incessant," 
ea^B  the  friend  who  has  furnished  us 
with   these   particulars,    ''that   the 
neighbours  were  aroused  from  their 
beds;  and   they  continued   through 
the   ereater  part  of  the   next  day 
(Sunday).    As  I  was  returning  from 
chapel^  I  was  requested  by  some  of 
the  neighbours  to  visit  her.    When  I 
entered  the  room,  I  found  the  poor 
girl  lying  upon  the  bed  in  a  state  of 
extreme  perspiration,  with  her  hair  all 
disarranged,  and  her  eyes  as  though 
they  would  burst  from  their  sockets. 
Her  pareuts  and  friends  stood  wee[>iog 
around  her.    Truly  it  was  a  solemn 
scene.     When  she  saw  me  she  said, 
'I  am  glud  you  are  come.'    I  said, 
•  My  dear,  what  is  it  you  want  P'    She 


replied, '  I  want  Jesus ;  that  is  what  I 
want;  nobody  else.'  Isaid,  *Do  you 
not  know  that  Jesus  waits  to  save  you  ? 
If  that  is  all  you  want  you  need  not  re- 
main unhappy  another  minute.  Jesus 
has  died  and  risen  again,  and  he  now 
waits  to  save  all  that  will  come  and 
venture  upon  him  by  faith.'  She 
seemed  astonished  at  this  language, 
and  cried  out,  'Jesus  1  Jesus !  0  come, 
and  save  a  poor  sinner.*  I  exhorted 
her  to  try  and  compose  herself,  and  I 
would  pray  with  her;  but  during 
prayer  her'  cries  became  louder  than 
ever. 
"  I  now  spoke  to  her  of  the  simple 

Slan  of  salvation  bv  faith  in  Christ 
esus.  This  seemed  to  stir  up  all  the 
powers  of  her  soul,  and  she  shouted 
aloud, '  Jesus  I  my  Jesus !  0  come 
and  save  me.*  I  said, '  You  must  try 
and  compose  yourself,  and  I  will  pray 
again.  You  will  never  be  saved  by 
crying,  but  by  believing.'  I  was  just 
concluding  prayer,  when  she  cried  out, 
'  He  has  come !  he  has  come !  mjy 
Jesus  I  Don't  you  see  him  ?'  I  said, 
'He  has  come  to  save  you.'  'Yes, 
yes,'  she  replied,  her  eyes  sparkhng 
with  joy  as  she  beg^an  to  praise  the 
Lord.  From  this  time  her  mind  be- 
came calm  and  tranquil,  her  faith 
grew  stronger,  and  her  hope  brighter 
day  by  day. 

"  As  soon  as  her  own  soul  was  made 
happy,  she  began  to  warn  her  father 
and  mother  of  their  danj^^r,  and  to 
entreat  them  to  give  their  hearts  to 
God.  When  I  visited  her  the  second 
time  I  questioned  her  as  to  the  state 
of  her  soul.  She  said, '  Jesus  is  pre- 
cious. I  feel  he  smiles  upon  me.'  At 
another  time  she  said, '  Satan  has  been 
tempting  me,  and  telling  me  I  shall  not 
go  to  heaven ;  but  my  Jesus  teUs 
me  I  shall.  Satan  may  come  and 
tempt,  but  he  will  find  nothing  in  me 
but  my  blessed  Jesus;  and  He  tells 
me  I  shall  soon  shout  victorjr  through 
his  blood.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  heaven 
now ;  this  {>oor  old  room  seems  hke 
heaven ;  it  is  full  of  blessed  angds.' 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  1  visited 
her  again,  when  she  expressed  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  be  released  from  mor- 
taUty,  that  she  might  be  with  her 
blessed  Jesus.  On  seeing  some  of  her 
friends  weep,  she  said,  'Don't  weep 
for  me ;  I  am  going  to  Jesus ;  you 
muat  rejoice,  and  praise  the  Lord.  I 
am  not  going  to  hell,  but  to  glory,  to 
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see  my  Saviour,  who  died  for  me,  and 
washed  me  in  his  own  hlood!'    To 
some  standing  by  she  said,    '  I  am 
goino:  to  sin^  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb ;  I  shall  help  the  angels  to 
sing;  you  don't  know  the  song;  but 
you  will  whrti  .you  come.'    She  then 
broke    out,  and  said,   *  I  see,  I  see 
ble^ed  angels  waiting  to  carry  my 
soul  to  heaven.   Oh !  what  a  beautiful 
place ;  I  see  thousands  of  angeU  stand 
around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.' 
"  About  a  week  before  her  death, 
I  visited  her  with  a  friend.    It  was 
now  especially  that  we  saw  the  blessed 
eiFects  of  religion  on  a  sick-bed.    Her 
countenance    displayed    an    angelic 
beauty.     How  different  to  her  terrilio 
appearance  on  my  first  visit.     Her 
happy  feelings  seemed  to  beam  through 
her  bright  and  lovely  eyes,  whilst  her 
language  displayed  such  clearness  of 
intellect  as  is  seldom  possessed  by  per- 
sons of  riper  years.    We  were  truly 
astonished.    Surely,  her  chamber  was 
'privileged  above  the  common  walk 
of  virtuous  life,  close  on  the  verge  of 
heaven.'    She  spoke  of  heavenly  glory 
in  the  most  animating  strains;    and 
repeatedly  entreated  us  all  to  meet  her 


there.  She  asked  for  the  Bible  that 
had  been  given  her  whilst  at  the  Stam- 
ford Infirmary,  and,  kissing  it,  g^ve 
it  to  her  father,  telling  him  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  read  it  prayerfully,  for 
it  was  the  word  of  Grod.  She  then 
raised  her  eyes,  and  said,  '  Hark  I 
hark  I  I  think  I  hear  music ;  I  never 
heard  such  beautiful  music'  I  asked 
her  what  she  thought  it  was.  She 
said,  '  I  don't  know ;  unless  it  is  the 
angels  I  see,  playing  their  beautiful 
harps.' 

'^At  midnight  she  broke  out  into 
singing,  'Glory  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghust.' 
Her  voice  was  so  clear  and  musical 
that  her  neighbours,  who  heard  her 
while  they  were  in  their  beds,  said 
they  never  heard  the  like  before.  She 
continued  in  the  same  happy  state  of 
mind  for  a  week,  waiting  for  her  Sa- 
viour to  call  her  home,  g^dually  grow- 
ing weaker,  until  on  Wedn^ay, 
September  26th,  about  11  o'clock,  she 
exclaimed,  '0  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting !  0  g^ve,  where— where  is  thy 
victory?'  and  shortly  after  sweetly 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  "  S.  W/' 

Stamford  Circuit 


CJilte  anb  %ir  €m\^t$. 


THE  TWO  FAMILIES. 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  parents  at  the 
head  of  their  house  with  authority  to 
govern  and  control  their  children. 

Afier  Jehovah  had  made  to  Abra- 
ham great  and  precious  nromisea,  he 
said,  '^  I  know  him  that  ne  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and 
jucfgment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring 
upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath 
spoken  of  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dreadful  curse 
fell  upon  the  house  of  Eli,  because  of 
his  want  of  efficient  disoipline.  Having 
been  informed  of  the  baseness  of  hie 
sons,  he  merely  remonstrated  with 
them.  But  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel, 
"  I  have  told  him  I  would  judge  his 
house  for  ever,  for  the  iniquity  which 
he  knoweth;  because  his  sons  made 
themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them 
not." 


Government,  then,  in  the  familv,  is 
an  established  law  in  God*s  kingdom, 
however  little  it  be  realiited,  or  how- 
ever badly  administered. 

But  there  are  different  methods  of 
maintaining'  this  law  exhibited  by  dif- 
ferent families,  even  where  the  parents 
intend  so  toinforce  it  as  to  secure  obe- 
dience. Take  the  case  of  two  fami- 
lies who  were  neighbours  in  the  coun- 
try. The  parents  were  about  the  same 
a^e.  The  men  possessed  a  similarity 
ot  views  respecting;'  their  ordinary 
farming  business,  the  importance  of 
the  common  school,  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, etc.  They  were  of  the  same 
narty  in  nolitics.  Each  had  a  laige 
tamily  of^  children,  who  always  at- 
tended the  same  school,  and  were  in- 
timately acquainted  ^th  each  other's 
tbou^hts,  feelings,  and  views.  Upon 
religious  matters  the  parents  differed. 
In  one  house  were  the  Bible  and 
the  Catechism,  and  such  religiooa 
books  as  were  oommon  thirty  or  forty 
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years  ago  in  the  dwelliiiga  of  indus- 
trious, religious  families.    The  mom- 
in«r  and  evening  prayer  was  daily  and 
uniformly  oflFcred.  The  parents  always 
required  respect  and  obedience,  but 
their  requirements  were  uttered    in 
tones  of  afifection  and  kindness.    As 
the  children  advanced  in  years,  the 
parents  conversed  freely  with  them 
obout   the  various   interests   of  the 
family,  and  admitted  them  to  their 
own  thoughts  and  views.    The  result 
was  the  children,  while  they  were 
ever  keenly  alive  to  reproof,  Htill  loved 
their  parents;  and  though,  as  time 
passed  on,  they  were  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  their  affections  still 
cluster  around  the  home  of  their  child- 
hood, and  with  the  deepest  reverence 
and  love  do  they  regai'd  those  who 
watched  over  their  infancy  and  youth* 
fill  years,  and  who  are  now  bending 
downwards  to  the  tomb,  or  rather  are 
looking  upwards  for  the  rest  of  heaven. 
The  parents  of  the  other  household, 
though  not  utterly  denying  the  power 
of  vital  godliness,  yet,  from  early  habit, 
were  accustomed  to  attend  worship 
where  little  of  evangelical  truth  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  consdenoe 
and  the  heart.    The  Bible  was  found 
in  the  family,  but  no  altar  of  devotion 
was  ever   erected    there.     In  their 
earlier  years  the  children  were  taken 
to  the  house  of  God  with  their  parents, 
but  as  they  grew  up  they  were  left  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  as  they  pleased. 
The  father  maintained  authority  over 
them  up  to  tiieir  majority, -but  it  was 
evident  to  their  associates  that  filial 
love  and  respect  had  very  little  influ- 
ence in  the  obedience  of  the  children. 
There  was,  between  parents  and  child- 
drcn,  no  freedom  of  intercourse,  no 
interchange  of  feeling  or  sentiment. 
In  business,  ever  on  one  part  was  dio* 
tation,  on  the  other  was  performance 
of  an  allotted  task.    Parents  planned 
absolutely,  and  children  executed,  I 
had  almost  said,  mechanically,    llie 
result  was  speedily  manifest.     The 
very  day  in  which  the  children,  par- 
ticularly the  sons,  successively  became 
of  age,  they  left  their  father's  house, 
never  again  to  reside  there,  and  seldom 
to  return  even  on  a  visit.    The  train- 
ingr  of  the  one  family  was  highly 
scriptural,  combining  authority  with 
deep  parental  kindness.    That  of  the 
other  was  more  of  a  despotic  charac- 
ter ;  for  though  evidently  there  existed 


parental  aifection.  it  was  so  little  mani« 
test  to  the  children,  that  it  seldom 
drew  out  a  corresponding  return  of 
fihal  love  and  gratitude.  Go  into  the 
one  family  and  you  woidd  observe^ 
combined  with  respect  to  superiors,  a 
sociability  and  freedom  from  con- 
straint. Go  into  the  other,  and  though 
you  were  the  companion  and  associate 
at  school  of  some  of  the  children,  yet 
no  one  dare  move  his  tongue  save  the 

£arents.  The  different  results  whick 
ave  been  indicated  might  have  heen 
anticipated,  but  they  are  no  more 
widely  diverse  in  their  beginnincv 
than  they  have  been  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  the  two  families,  in  their 
journey  through  this  world  in  all  its 
features.  There  is  a  legitimate  end 
to  every  course,  and  the  discerning 
mind  will  anticipate  it. — British  Mo^ 
ther's  Magazine, 


THOUGHTS  ON  SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS. 

BY  ▲  LOCAL  PRBACBEB. 

( Continued  from  page  100. ) 
Whilb  on  the  important  subject  of 
example,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
a  part  of  your  duty  to  which  generally 
little  value  is  attached;  I  mean  the 
part  yon  act  in  the  presence  of  your 
children  during  devotional  exercises. 
In  this,  your  influence  is  great,  but  I 
fear  not  duly  appreciated.  You,  no 
doubt  delight,  in  nearing  the  songs  of 
Zion  sung  by  the  entire  school,  remem- 
bering that  even  out  of  the  mouths  of 
habes  and  sucklings  God  perfecteth 
praise ;  and  when  the  hymns  are 
wisely  selected,  and  the  tunes  well 
adapted  to  impress  the  sentiments 
they  teach,  you  naturally  expect  your 
scholars  to  join  in  the  general  har- 
mony. But  do  you  not  remember 
that  they  are  looking  to  you  and  other 
teachers  for  an  example  ?  and  if  they 
find  you  silent,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  vocal  X  Funiish  them  with  hymn- 
hooks— or,  rather,  induce  them  to  pro- 
cure hymn  books  and  bibles  which 
they  may  call  their  own ;  help  them 
if  needful  to  the  appointed  page,  and 
then  set  them  the  expected  and  influ- 
ential exampl  e.  If  this  were  generally 
observed  by  teachers  and  conductors, 
we  should  soon  witness  a  delightful 
improvement  in  our  Sabbath-schools. 
Let  not  the  excuse  be,  that  you  cannot 
sing,  for,  even  if  correct  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  you  would  doubtless  improve  by 
reiterated  attempts.  Do  not  too  soon 
conclude  that  you  have  no  voice  for 
sinj^fing ;  if  that  were  altogpether  the 
case,  you  could  neither  read,  nor  speak 
with  pleasure  to  yourself,  or  protit  to 
the  children ;  as  singing  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  tho  musical  intonations  of 
the  human  voice,  elicited  in  correct 
speaking  and  reading.  Try  your  best, 
and  you  will  succeed  better  than  you 
anticipate ;  and  if  a  cross  for  a  season, 
the  co-operation  of  your  classes  will 
afford  both  encouragement  and  com- 
pensation. 

Example  will  be  greatly  influential, 
also,  dunng  prayer.  In  some  Sabbath- 
schools  many  of  the  teachers  seem  to 
believe  that,  during  this  solemn  en- 
gagement with  God,  their  sole  duty  is 
to  keep  the  children  quiet.  Hence, 
they  remain  sitting  or  standing,  glanc- 
ing around  the  class,  perhaps  around 
the  school,  and  deriving  no  spiritual 
good  to  their  own  souls,  and  vei^  often 
not  securing  the  decorous  behaviour  of 
their  charge.  We  believe,  if  the  course 
we  have  to  recommend  were  followed, 
the  officiating  brotiier  would  secure 
order  and  silence,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  very  young,  who  may  re- 

auire  special  supervision:    but  that 
lould  be  exercised  by  the  general 
managers   of  the   school.    I^t  the 
teachers  humbly  kneel,  and  devoutly 
pray,  and  the  universal  example  will 
powerfully  tend  to  general  order  and 
devotion.    The  children  can  readily 
I)erceive  a  want  of  devotion  in  the  at- 
titude and  spirit  of  the  teacher,  which 
will  not  fail  to  make  them  irreverent, 
even  on  their  knees.    And  what  is 
likelv  to  be  the  result  of  prostrating 
the  body,  without  engajpngthe  som 
in  prayer  and  praise  t    The  danger  is, 
that  children  who  kneel  from  nabir, 
or  command,  will  mistake  the  form 
for  the  power  of  godliness,  and  con- 
clude that  the  restraints  now  imposed 
may  be  laid  aside  when,  like  their  un- 
devout  teachers,  they  attain  maturity. 
An  affectionate  and  winning  address 
is  also  indispensable  to  successful  Sab- 
bath tuition.    Severity  of  countenance, 
sternness  of  manner,  arbitrariness  of 
command  seldom  do  good.    Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  have 
no  authority,  and  enforce  no  order  in 
your  class.    This  is  necessary,  both  to 
your  own  comfort,  and  to  thechildren's 
-progteu ;  bat  let  it  be  the  natural  and 


legitimate  authority  of  influence.    Let 
them  see  in  you  fervent  piety,  prompt- 
.ing  you  to  seek  their  present  and  end- 
less welfare,  and  suitable  ability  and 
preparation  for  their  literary  advance- 
ment, and  they  will  have  the  strongest 
motives  for  aficctionate  respect  and 
cheerful  obedience.    Mere  command, 
roughly'  ^ven,   and   rifforously  en- 
forced without  due  regard  to  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  the  young,  and 
chiefly  to  exhibit  the  power  you  pos- 
sess, IS  much  more  likely  to  excite  re- 
bellion than  induce  obedience.     Sub- 
mission gained  by  such  means  Will  be 
affected,  not  real;  servile,  not  free; 
temporary  and  fickle,  not  steady  and 
permanent.    Let  them  see  a  way  of 
escape  from  persons  whom  they  regard 
as  petty  tyrants,  and  either  they  will 
seek  more  rational  and  scriptural  go- 
vernors, or  imbibing  your  spirit,  and 
adopting  your  policy,  throw  off  all  re- 
sponsibmty  to  reason  and    religion, 
and  set  up  little  despotisms  of  their 
own. 

I  speak  strongly,  for  I  feel  keenly 
on  this  subject,  having  seen  in  rising 
and  promising  schools,  the  most  disas- 
trous results  arising  from  such  selfish 
and  despotic  conduct.    That  teacher 
or  conductor,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
meekly  wears  the  yoke  of  Christ,  is 
far   more   anxious  to   establish   the 
authority  of  his   Lord    and  Master 
than  his  own,  satisfied  that,  if  that 
o bject  is  gained ,  this  will  not  be  wanting. 
Go  to  your  redeemed  and  immortal 
charge  brim  full  of  yearning  pity,  and 
burmng  charit}' ;  let  them  see  in  your 
tearful  eyes,  your  affectionate  looks, 
your  thrilling  accents,  your  winning 
manner,  the  deep,  the  undying  inte- 
rest you  cherish  for  their  spiritual  and 
everlasting  welfare,  and  they  will  hang 
upon  your  lips,  and   encircle  about 
your  hearts.    Then  obedience  will  be 
a  cheerful  and  willing  service,  and  yon 
will  doubtless  exert,  without  profess- 
ing or  obtruding  it,  all  the  authority 
you  ought  to  exercise,  or  the  children 
should  obey. 

We  have  already  said,  that  yov 
sabbath  engagements  should  be  antici- 
pated and  prepared  for,  and  we  would 
press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  at- 
tempting something  definite  every 
Lord's  day.  Of  course  it  is  understood 
that  generally  you  are  aiming  to  im- 
prove the  intellect  and  amend  the 
neart  of  your  scholars]  and  with  this 
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twofold  objeet,  yoa  will  assiduooBly 
employ  the  brief  interrals  yoa  can 
eommftnd.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that 
daring  the  week  you  shoold  often  re- 
cor  to  yoor  class,  estimate  the  state 
and  wants  of  your  scholars,  and  pr^ 
IMure  to  suppljr  their  literary  ajid  Bpi« 
ntoal  neoeaaitieii,  providing  for  each  a 
portion  of  meat  in  doe  season.  This 
plan  will  prerent  the  tedious  and  un- 
profitable repetition  of  lessons  pre- 
Tiottsly  learned,  and  nve  freshness  and 
interest  to  yoor  well  considered  and 
judicioaa  preparations.  In  this  case 
eadi  child  will  ibel  his  individual  im- 
portance, and  appreciate  the  concern 
3roa  ezperienoe  in  his  personal  wel* 
fare.  He  will  be  able  to  mark,  and 
report  the  nroeress  he  makes  each  snc- 
ceesiveSaboatb,  and  will  have  astrong 
motive  for  continued  application.  Bat 
make  no  discrimination,  sink  their  in- 
dividuality, merge  all  their  peculiari- 
ties and  wants,  and  you  will  disgust 
the  more  intdligent  and  assiduous  by 
the  injustice  you  inflict  upon  them, 
and  to  some  extent  you  will  waste 
your  own  time  and  energies. 

This  plan  will  enable  you  to  pre- 
sent each  child  in  prayer  to  God. 
Doubtlese  you  pray  for  your  class  as 
a  whole,  but  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  moral  condition  of  your  chil- 
dren which  require  distinct  recogni- 
tion and  estimate.  If  on  their  behalf 
you  expect  to  order  your  cause  be- 
fore God,  to  plead  for  their  spiritual 
welfare,  to  reason  with  the  Almighty, 
and  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also)  you  must  be 
prepared  to  intercede  for  each  child 
nnaer  year  solemn  charge,  according 
to  the  particular  character  and  dispo- 
sition exemplified.  Some  may  dinfe- 
gard  your  pious  counsels,  and  thought- 
lessly postpone  the  day  of  their  salva- 


tion, perhaps  hardened  in  their  dan- 
gpeious  career  by  the  wickedness  they 
witness  at  home.  Others  may  be 
under  gracious  impressions,  aasing 
from  the  united  instnuMntality  of 
pious  parents  and  taachersb  In  these 
aad  other  cases  you  will  see  the  m^ 
oessity  of  pleading  with  God  Ibr  each 
individual,  uid  expecting  the  respec- 
tive answers  you  befievii^y  and  per* 
•everinffly  solicit.  This  nterestiBg 
habit  of  going  through  your  praying 
list,  and  presentittg  each  child  in  twn 
to  God  will  beneoMlly  peepaie  yoo  to 
makeimpresaiveperscnalappealswfaeffe 
you  enter  npon  your  acUve  Sabbath 
duties. 

These  anpealfl  may  iometi«es  be 
made  to  the  entire  ckMS,  but  they 
diould  occasionally  be  speoal  aad  per- 
sonal. This  may  oftMi  bo  done  witfi 
advantage  in  the  open  school,  cape* 
dally  if  you  have  the  hmj  art  of 
rivetting  the  attention  of  the  duidrea 
upon  tM  subject  in  hand.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, a  great  advanta^  to  havenri- 
vateda^roomsfortkspnrpose.  Here 
there  is  nothing  arouna  to  aiH  off  at- 
tention from  yourself.  When  thoa 
closeted  they  expect  something  pomlod 
and  personai,  and  you  can  foltow  up 
your  a{»peals  with  suitable  prayer,  in 
which  it  may  be  well  soxnednies  to 
mention  each  child  by  name.  Not  un- 
frequently  these  private  interviews 
avail  in  cases  that  have  been  proof 
ajg;ainst  aU  public  meana.  AdnMmi- 
tions  and  corrections  is  the  presence 
and  under  the  notice  of  the  school 
tend  not  to  humble  and  reclaim  of- 
fenders, but  rather  to  confirm  them 
in  their  naughtiness.  They  conclude 
that  their  characters  are  irr»- 
trievaldy  lost,  and  henee  they 
beoeme  desperate  and  reckless. 
(To  be  eontinued.} 


lEtkellaittexiS. 


MR.  KAPlfiB  Q/A  THE  SABBATH. 

Ths  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  exodlent  sentiments  uttered  by 
Mr.  Napier,  in  the  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  Sir  J.  Walmsley*8  motion  to 
open  places  of  public  amusement  on 
the  Lord*B  day. 

Mr.  Napier  implored  the  House  to 


beware  lu>w  tkev  iainpieifed  witb  sacred 
institutions,  and  took  a  Btep  it  would 
be  impossible  to  retrace.  There  was 
nothing  he  disliked  so  much  as  these 
small  beginnings,  in  whidi,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  poison  waa  infused  and 
the  institution  destroyed.  Taking  it 
in  the  abstract,  it  was  a  very  plausible 
thing  to  say  tliat  the  opening  of  the 
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BrLtbh  Museum,  and  other  public 
places  of  amusement,  after  morning 
aervice  on  Sundays,  would  tend  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improye- 
ment  of  the  people;  but  it  was  im* 
possible  to  consider  this  step  by  itself; 
they  must  reflect  at  the  same  time 
on  what  it  would  lead  to.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  this  resolution  were  car- 
ried, how  could  they  prevent  private 
exhibitions  from  opening  on  the  Lord's 
day?  Why  should  not  theatres  be 
opened  in  the  evening?  And  where 
would  all  this  endP  Why,  shops 
would  infallibly  be  opened'to  catch  tne 
loose  population  who  would  be  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  then, 
one  shop  opened,,  the  example  would 
become  general.  Evearj  man  who  at- 
tended the  divine  service  of  our 
dinrch  heard  the  ten  commandments 
read  there  as  an  elementary  part  of 
Christianity ;  and  in  his  response,  the 
worshipper,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Liturgy^  called  upon  the  Almighty 
^^  to  indme  his  heart  to  keep  the  law'' 
of  the  blessed  Sabbath.  Yet,  forsooth, 
after  engaging  in  that  solemn  exer- 
cise, a  man  was  to  be  told  that  he 
might,  in  the  after  part  of  the  same 
day,  lawfull]^  join  in  the  seductive 
scenes  of  levity  and  amusement  such 
as  he  had  already  described.  If  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  it  was 
also  the  Lord's  day;  and  these  two 
propositions  should  be  honestly  taken 
togjether,  instead  of  being  unnaturally 
disjoinea.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  because  it  wss  made  for  his 
spiritual  good  under  every  dispensa- 
tion.  Originally  instituted  in  Para- 
dise, continued  under  the  highly  sym- 
boUcal  economy  of  Judaism,  enforced 
and  commented  upon  by  the  life  and 
the  teaching  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer, 
who,  to  guard  against  any  improper 
latitude^  engrafted  on  the  litendity  of 
the  divme  command  certain  reason- 
able exceptions,  and  then  made  per- 
petual hj  the  Apostles  and  gmdes  of 
the  primitive  church  for  all  times — 
this  precious  institution,  although 
different  in  form  under  different 
dispensations,  had  ever  had  one  and 
the  same  benign  purpose^  namely 
— the  spiritual  wellbeiufi^  of  man  as  a 
rational,  immortal,  and  accountable 
being.  (Hear,  hear.)  Man  was  not  a 
mere  machine  to  be  worked  like  a 
jenny ;   and  He  who  knew 


Enesses  and  infirmities,  and  the 


trials  he  had  to  support  in  the  journey 
of  life,  had  secured  to  him  a  periodical 
recurrence  of  rest  from  his  dull  round 
of  daily  labour.  Therefore,  when 
they  were  asked,  as  legislators,  to  deal 
with  that  sacred  institution,  which,  as 
individuals,  to  their  shame,  they  did 
not  all  observe  as  they  ought  in  their 
several  spheres,  they  were  bound  to 
set  the  example  to  the  people  of 
ascending  to  the  very  highest  standard 
of  duty  for  their  rule  on  such  aqueation, 
instead  of  descending  for  it  to  the  levd 
of  their  own  short-comings  in  private 
life.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable 
liiat  those  who  regarded  the  Sabbath 
as  a  mere  ecclesiastical  arrangement, 
or  as  an  institution  of  human  policy 
and  convenience,  were  the  parties  who 
now  sought  to  tamper  with  it.  He 
regarded  our  Sunday  as  a  national 
and  Christian  institution.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  constitution  of  our 
country  had  adopted  it;  but  he  ad- 
mitted, while  they  provided  opportun- 
ities for  all  men,  tnat  they  were  not 
at  liberty  to  enforce  by  legislation  any 
particular  course  upon  any  man.  The 
noble  lord  and  others  liad  spoken  of 
excursion  trains,  and  of  the  clubs. 
He  (Mr.  Napier)  should  say  that  all 
that  sort  of  thing  was  wrong,  and 
that,  if  gentlemen  called  upon  the 
poor  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  they 
should  observe  it  tliemselves.  These 
were  matters,  however,  on  which, 
thouo'h  they  might  offer  an  opinion, 
they  nad  no  rit^nt  to  dictate  to  others: 
but  every  man  in  that  house  was  called 
upon  to  act  as.an  unit  in  the  assembly 
upon  his  own  individual  and  undivided 
responsibility.  They  were  told  that 
a  prejudice  had  been  got  up  upon  this 
subject  by  the  clergy.  He  (Mr.  Nsr 
pier)  beheved  that  the  strong  feeling, 
which  had  been  exhibited,  arose  out 
of  the  deep  settled  conviction  of  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  he  thanked  God  for 
the  exhibition  which  had  been  made, 
because  it  gave  him  confidence  in  the 
moral  power  and  strength  of  this  great 
country.  ^Hear,  hear.)  How  many 
r^^ed  the  Sabbath  day  as  associated 
with  all  their  happiest  hours  on  earth, 
and  all  their  brigntest  hopes  hereafter! 
The  light  of  redemption  fell  upon  it, 
and  the  descending  beams  of  the  Spirit 
illuminated  it.  It  wss  a  day  wnich 
God  had  connected  with  the  work  of 
creation  ended ;  with  the  greater  work 
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of  redemption  finished,  with  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  begun :  the  day  on  which 
the  Redeemer  rose  nrom  the  grave,  and 
the  Spirit  came  down  from  heaven ; 
and  therefore  the  Lord's  day,  on 
which  wo  should  rejoice  and  be  glad 
— the  day  divinely  appointed,  aposto- 
lically  appropriated  for  worship,  sacra- 
mental communion,  charity,  and 
mercy.  The  record  of  Scripture,  and 
the  testimony  of  traditioui  alike  ac- 


credited its  sanctity  as  the  Sabbath  of 
all  who  professed,  and  called  them- 
selves  Christians.  It  was  made  for 
man — it  was  his  birthright; — ^it  was 
made  for  man  as  an  immortal,  intel* 
ligent,  accountable  being ;  but  of  this 
let  all  men  be  assured,  they  could  not 
part  with  the  birthright  and  preserve 
the  blessing.  (The  right  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  was  warmly 
applauded  on  resuming  his  seat.) 


|t0lms  0f  H^aah, 


The  Controyeny  on  important  Theological 
Questions,  between  the  "Eclectic  Re* 
view,"  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Rev.  Thos. 
Binnev,  and  Thirteen  other  liinisters  of 
the  Gospel,  on  the  one  side;  and  Mr. 
James  Grant,  Editor  of  the  "Momine 
Advertiser,"  on  the  other.  Reprintec^ 
with  additions,  from  the  *'Mommg  Ad- 
vertiser."   London:  W.  H.  CoUingridge. . 

Mb.  Grant,  a  Scotch  layman,  with 
singular  boldness  and  persistency, 
charges  the  general  body  of  Noncon- 
formist ministers  with  semi-neological 
heresy,  and  "  pernicious  errors."  The 
''  Controversy"  in  which  this  charge  is 
embodied  arose  out  of  the  review  of  a 
volume  of  poems  published  by  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Lynch,  Mmister  of  Grafton- 
street  Chapel,  Fitzrov-square,  in  which 
the  Editor  of  the  ''Morning  Adver- 
tiser" pointed  out  the  entire  absence  of 
any  recognition  of  the  divinity,  the 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  mediatorial 
office  of  the  Saviour,  although  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  curiously  enough 
headed  **  Hymns  for  the  Heart  and 
Voice,*'  and  in  the  preface  are  recom- 
mended both  for  public  and  private 
worship.  In  fact  Mr.  Grant  says, 
''Though  the  volume  in  many  places 
displavs  much  fine  feeling,  there  is  not, 
from  ueginning  to  end,  one  particle  of 
vital  religion  or  evangelical  piety  in  it." 

Although  both  sides  of  the  "  Con- 
troversy" are  given  in  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us,  we  cannot  enter  into  its  merits, 
because  we  have  not  seen  Mr.  Lynch*s 
book;  and  in  so  grave  ^  matter  we  do 
not  choose  to  form  an  opinion  with 
only  the  products  of  a  heated  contro- 
versy before  us.  Two  or  three  remarks, 
however,  the  subject  demands,  even 
from  us. 

And  first,  the  charge  appears  to  be  too 
sweeping  for  the  occasion.    Granted 


that  the  theology  of  a  book  of  poetry, 
published  bv  an  individual  minister 
not  very  widely  known,  and  occupv- 
ing  no  very  distinguished  place  in  the 
ranks  of  Nonooiuormity,  is  really 
defective,  that  is  soaroely  to  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  reason  for  turning  round 
upon  a  large  and  somewhat  miscella- 
neous class  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
branding  them  broadly  with  pernicious 
errors. 

In  the  next  place,  there  seems  some* 
thing  savouring  of  knight-errantry  in 
so  large  a  number  of  ministers  rushing 
to  the  rescue  when  the  writings  of 
their  poetical  brother  became  a  subject 
of  contention  between  two  editors,  and 
the  controversy  was  made  by  one  of 
them  to  glance  strongly  upon  19'oncon- 
formist  ministers  in  generaL  When  a 
man  publishes  a  book,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  abide  by  any  issue  to  which 
he  may  be  brought  by  that  act ;  and 
if  its  publication  expose  others  to 
obloquy  and  reproach,  it  may  be  an 
act  of  giace  on  their  part  to  stand 
forth  in  nis  defence,  and  endeavour  to 
shield  him  with  the  weight  of  their 
character  and  influence;  but  it  would 
most  certainly  be  on  his  part  the  act 
of  an  honest  and  upright  man  to  step 
forward,  and,  exonerating  all  others 
from  direct  or  implicit  participation, 
take  the  merit  or  ohime  wholly  upon 
himself.  This,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lynch,  remains  a  duty  yet  unper- 
formed. 

Thirdly,  whatever  the  religious  or 
theological  character  of  the  poems  or 
hymns  in  Mr.  Lynch's  book — and  we 
confess  the  nine  quoted  in  the  contro- 
versy give  but  a  very  unsatisfactory 
idea  of  the  author's  religious  creed-— 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what 
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groimdB  any  pnticalar  merit  is  at- 
tached to  we  volume  as  a  Hterary 
prodnctioB.  -  If  we  may  jadffe  of  the 
whole  by  thoae  poems  quoted  in  this 
oontroversy  to  iAustrate  the  theologry 
of  the  poet-minister,  we  should  say 
they  are  not  worth  the  consideration 
they  have  momentarily  received.  They 
neither  display  much  power  of  thought, 
nor  great  wealth  of  imagery,  and  pos- 
sess but  faint  traces  of  those  charac- 
teristics which  mark  the  poetry  that 
lives  out  the  generation  that  sees  its 
birth.  If  we  are  wrong  in  our  judg- 
ment— and  that  is  quite  pos6iMe--<we 
conclude  that  justice  has  not  been 
done  to  the  author  either  by  his  re- 
viewers or  his  defenders. 

Our  last  remark  is  that  the  eontro- 
trovenrjr ,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded^ 
appears  to  have  been  far  firoon  credita- 
ble to  the  |vudence,  the  penetration, 
or  the  charity  of  any  of  the  parties 
oottcemed. 

The  Life  of  Luther,  written  by  himsdf ;  or, 
the  AntobiograpDy  of  Latber  in  paaBSM 
extracted  from  his  writiiitfs,  mcloding  his 
ezpflrknoei,  stragglM,  doubu,  tempts- 
ttons.  and  oonsoIiiUonB.  With  additions 
and  UlastrationB,  collected  and  arranged 
b7H.lfichelet  London:  W.ILColltog- 
ndga. 

This  full  title  is  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  the  book.  Of  the  great  sub- 
ject too  much  cannot  be  known,  and 
those  who  delight  to  look  at  the  inner 
life  of  a  man,  his  thoughts  upon  him- 
self, his  judgment  upon  his  own  works, 
and  his  own  account  of  his  hopes  and 
fears  and  doubts  and  purposes,  possess 
here  all  the  materials  for  sucn  a  view 
of  the  great  Overman  Reformer. 

It  is  not,  it  must  be  said  at  the  same 
time,  such  an  autobiography  as  Luther 
himself  would  have  written ;  neither 
is  it  one  such  as  a  friend  and  psrtisan 
would  have  built  up  out  of  the  ma- 
terials possessed  by  the  generations 
that  succeeded  the  time  of  Luther's 
stru^le ;  least  of  all,  is  it  such  an 
autobiography  as  an  enemy  would 
have  prepared.  The  author,  though 
a  Roman  Catholic,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  modem  thinkers  who  inter- 
meddle with  all  subjects  of  thous'ht, 
sacred  and  profane,  and  who  too  often 
jumble  together  the  gpreat  ideas  of 
Christianity,  pantheism,  and  ration- 
alism under  one  overtopping  shadow 
of  doubt — the  product  of  an  imagi- 
nation set  free  in  the  region  of  philo- 


sophical and  religiooB  specnlatum,  after 
cutting  itself  loose  from  the  doj^natic 
theology  of  the  day. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  nobly 
acknowledges  the  debt  he  owes  to 
Luther  :  —  ''Luther  has  been  the 
restorer  of  liberty  in  modem  times. 
If  he  denied  it  in  theory,  he  established 
it  in  practice.  If  he  did  not  create, 
he  at  least  courageonsly  affixed  his 
signature  to  that  ^reat  revolution 
which  rendered  the  right  of  examina- 
tion lawful  in  Europe.  And  if  we 
exercise  m  all  its  plemtude  at  this  day 
this  first  and  mghest  privilege  of 
human  intelligence,  it  is  to  him  we 
are  mostly  indebted  for  it ;  nor  can 
we  think,  speak,  or  write,  without 
being  made  conscious  at  every  step  of 
the  immense  benefit  of  this  intellectual 
enfranchisement.  To  whom  do  I  owe 
the  power  qf  fuhlisking  what  I  am 
even  now  inditM^,  except  to  the  Uhe- 
rotor  of  modern  thought  f  ** 

The  WesleyanPnlpit:  1855.  Dedicated  to 
G.  B.  Cha^pell,  Esq^  Manchester.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Co.,  Patemoetor  Bow; 
Sold  by  Maaon. 
Two  sermons  by  the  late  venerated 
Dr.  Beaumont,  one  by  Dr.  Newton, 
and  one  by  the  Rev.  W.  Atherton, 
will  give  to  this  volume  hirii  value  in 
the  estimation  of  thousands  who  re- 
member the  accents  of  trath,  and 
grace,  and  righteousness  that  fell  from 
weir  lips  while  living.  Some  bv  mi- 
nistera  still  spared  to  the  church  also 
enhance  the  worth  of  the  book :  that 
of  Mr.  Farrar,  on  retiring  from  the 
presidencv  of  the  Conference,  win  be 
welcomed  in  this  permanent  form. 
One  by  Dr.  Dixon  d&plays  the  peculiar 
habitudes  of  his  fine'  mind.  And  seve- 
ral by  junior  and  rising  ministen  are 
well  worthy  of  preservation. 

We  are  happy  to  notice  the  book  con- 
tains one  sermon  by  a localpreacher, 
Mr.  J.  F.  ConnoU,  of  tiie  Fifth  Lon- 
don Circuit,  and  to  see  also  that  his 
production  will  bear  comparison  with 
most  of  the  discourses  in  the  book.  It 
is  sound  in  evangelical  sentiment,  care- 
fully elaborateo,  and  concludes  with 
an  application  of  considerable  force. 

OBVBEOnS  OVFin. 

Thb  Rev.  Joseph  Kingsmill,  M.A.. 
the  Chaplain  of  tne  Government  Model 
Prison,  London,  to  whose  able  and  in- 
teresting pamphlet  '<  The  Sabbath,  the 
Working  Man*8  True  (%arter,^   we 
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called  attention  last  month,  has  with 
great  kindness  made  a  proposal  to  local 
preachers  which,  without  hesitation, 
we  gl&dlj^  l&J  before  the  brethren. 

]£r.  Sjngsmill  has  published  two 
handsome  octSTO  Tolumes,  with  the 
respeetiTe  titles — 
"  Chapters  on  Frisons  snd  Prisoners,  and 

the  rravention  of  Crime." 
**  Missions   and   MifsionarieB:    Apostolic, 

Jesnit,  and  Protestant  Christian.'^ 

The  first  is  pronounced  by  competent 
ludges  So  be ''  a  work  of  almost  price- 
ess  worth,''  and  the  last,  as  a  com* 
pendiom  of  missionary  history,  *' just 
such  a  woxk  as  the  times  demand." 
To  these  testimonies  we  heartily  sub. 
scribe.  From  an  examination  of  the 
two  works,  we  may  adcL  we  have 
formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  philanthropic  character  of 
their  pious  and  talented  author,  and 
it  would  give  ns  pleasure  to  be  able  in 
any  way  to  promote  the  dissemination 
of  works  so  well  adapted  to  do  good. 
Mr.  King8mill*s  proposal  will  be  best 
given  in  his  own  words.  He  says : — 
"I  consider  the  body  which  you 
parttcnlarly  address  a  most  influential 
one  for  good,  and  if  on  perusal  of  the 


works  von  think  them  likely  to  for- 
ward tnem  in  their  work  and  labour 
of  love  (they  abound  in  Acts  and  in- 
cidents), you  are  free  to  say  that  they 
may  be  had  on  appUoatium  to  mys^f^  by 
any  Local  Preacher,  at  half  price. 

*'  To  me  they  are  no  source  of  profit, 
but  God  has  made  them  userul  in 
many  ways. 

^'1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most 
truly,  «  J.  KiffosiiiLL. 

March  4, 1856.'* 

Thetwolargeandbeautifullyprinted 
volumes  so  generously  offered  to  the 
brethren  are  published  at  half-a-guinea 
each,  and  will  be  thus  obtained  1^  local 
preachers  at  the  price  of  one. 

To  secure  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
author's  kind  intention,  a|^cations 
for  the  above  works  for  local  preachers 
should  be  sent^th  the  money  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Msgazine,  either  direct 
0^  through  the  branch  secretaries  oi 
the  Mutual- Aid  Assockition,  and  all 
such  orders  will  be  forUiwith  trans- 
mitted to  the  author  for  execution. 

We  trust  many  of  the  brethren  will 
seize  the  opportunity  to  possess  them- 
selves of  two  works  of  such  great  and 
permanent  value. 


iotts  0f  %  SrnrtJ. 


NATUBAL  HISTORY. 

Although  April  is  a  month  pro- 
verbial for  Budaen  changes,  yet  the 
air  is  generally  genial  and  healthy ; 
and  rising  early  m  the  morning  and 
enjoyins^  its  freshness,  adds  in  a  re- 
markable degree  to  we  vigour  and 
power  of  life.  The  atmosphere,  too, 
IS  filled  with  the  iragrance  of  innu- 
merable flowers,  which  are  expanding 
in  every  direction,  and  are  too  nu- 
merous even  to  be  named.  In  our 
snurdens  and  hedges  the  daffodil,  gar- 
den hyacinth,  wall-flower,  cowslips, 
primrose,  periwinkle,  sloe-tree  {Prinuu 
spino9a)f  violets,  ground-ivy,  gen- 
uanella,  lungwort,  auricula,  candy- 
tuft, acacia  trees,  andromedas,  kalmias, 
and  some  other  American  plants; 
daphnis  or  spurge  laurel,  elm  trees, 
field  mercury,  tulips,  fritillaries,  and 
otiier  early  summer  flowering  plants 
now  fast  spproach  their  ^wering 
condition. 

The  woodlouse    {Oni$eu8  atelbu) 


now  creeps  from  its  winter  hiding- 
place  ;  the  little  weevil,  which  destrovs 
the  apple  blossom  in  May,  is  on  the 
wing  m  our  orchards  on  simny  days, 
or  shdtered  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  if  the  weather  be  cold. 
Mason,  carpenter,  and  upholsterer 
bees  are  flitting  about,  and  selecting 
situations  for  their  nests.  The  tor- 
toisesheU,  brimstone,  white  cabbage, 
and  turnip  butterflies ;  the  two  wasps, 
Veepa  tnlgarU  and  F.  BriUmniea% 
and  humble  bees  (Bamibm^  will  be 
seen  on  eveir  fine  day. 

The  chiffcbaff  begins  early  in  the 
month  to  chant  its  monotonous  song, 
being  amongst  the  first  arrivals  of 
our  summer  visitors.  The  stone  cur- 
lew sits  upon  a  stone  beside  running 
water  and  loudly  chatters;  pheasants 
crow;  skylarks  sing;  titlsrks  arrive; 
the  crested  wren  warbles  its  gentle 
spring  song,  as  it  dances  with  its  com- 
panions in  a  thicket  by  our  roadsides 
The  robin,  blackbird,  thrush,  rook 
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and  several  other  birds  are  neBtling*. 
Fieldfares  are  amoni^gt  the  longest  of 
our  winter  visitors,  but  are  now  pre- 
jiaring^  to  depart,  by  holding"  their 
daily  councils  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
frees.  The  male  nightingales,  red- 
starts, and  blackcaps  arrive  about  the 
20th ;  and  in  about  a  week  afterwards 
their  females  arrive.  Woodlarks  begin 
to  sing.  The  cuckoo  arrives;  also 
the  swallow,  martin,  white-throat,  ar- 
bour-birds, and  willow  wrens  about  the 
last  week ;  and  the  woods,  forests,  and 
gardens  begin  to  resound  with  music. 
The  common  snake  and  viper  ap- 
pear; earth-worms,  those  great  pro« 
moters  of  vegetation,  throw  up  hillocks 
and  lay  their  eggs.  Young  frog^ 
appear  in  stagnant  ponds  and  brooks. 

ASTRONOBfY. 

Thb  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  London 
and  Greenwich  at  thirty-six  minutes 
past  five,  and  sets  at  thirty-two  minutes 
past  six;  on  the  15th,  he  rises  at  five 
ininates  past  five,  and  sets  at  five 
minutes  before  seven;  and  on  the 
30thy  he  rises  at  thirty-five  minutes 
after  four,  and  sets  at  twenty  minutes 
after  seven.  He  passes  from  Aries 
into  Taurus  (the  Bull)  on  the  19th. 
On  the  5th,  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  visible  over  a  good  portion 
of  Australia.  The  eclipse  will  be  seen 
also  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea, 
Borneo,  &c.;  but  will  be  invisible  from 


Europe.  On  the  15th  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  will  have 
increased  about  840,000  miles  since 
the  15th  March. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  5th,  and 
full  on  the  20th,  when  she  will  be 
partially  eclipsed,  invisibly  to  all 
Europe,  occurring  between  half-past 
seven  and  forty  minutes  past  ten  in 
the  morning.  It  will  only  be  seen  in 
Kamtschat ka  an  i  North  America.  On 
the  6thy  the  moon  will  set  a  few  minutes 
before  nine  at  night ;  on  the  13th,  she 
will  sliine  until  twenty-two  minntea 
after  three  in  the  morning ;  and  on 
the  20th  will  rise  at  about  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  displaying  her 
full  round  orb  in  tne  east,  as  the 
Sabbath  evening  congre^tions  return 
home  from  pubuc  worship. 

Mereury  is  invisible. 

Vewus  IS  a  morning  star,  rising  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  son  at  the 
beginning,  and  half  an  hour  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Along  with  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  she  is  near  to  the  wan- 
ing crescent  of  the  moon  on  the  3rd 
in  the  morning. 

Marsvi  visible  all  night,  and  is  a 
pleasing  object  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon,  in  a  portion  of  the  sky  not 
studded  with  many  bright  stars. 

Jupiter  is  now  a  morning  star,  and 
rises  but  a  short  time  before  the  sun. 

Saturn,  in  Taurus,  oontinuea  visible 
during  the  evenings,  and  is  near  the 
young  moon  on  the  10th. 
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THE    AQOBEOATE    MEBTIlfO. 

iThaslieen  requisite  for  the  committee, 
at  its  recent  meeting,  to  make  the  usual 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  annual 
Aggregate  Meeting  of  the  brethren. 
Tms  year  it  will  be  held  at  Sheffield^ 
where  a  hearty  welcome  is  preparing  for 
as  many  of  the  members  as  can  make  it 
convement  to  attend.      All  who  are  ac- 

aualnted  with  Sheffield,  know  that  what 
[ie  people  there  do  in  a  good  cause  they 
do  heartily.  With  reference  to  the  as- 
sociation, they  have  nobly  supported 
the  cause  of  their  suffering  and  distressed 
brethren  from  the  beg^niog  of  our  bene- 
volent institution,  and  shown  themseWes 
ready  to  respond  ¥dth  heart  and  hand, 
with  good  words  and  good  works,  to 
every  Christian  and  phuanthropio  call 
to  usefulness.     We  trust  on  the  coming 


occasion  the  blessing  of  Ged  will  rest 
in  an  especial  manner  both  upon  the 
inyiters  and  their  guests. 


NOTICES  or  MOTION. 

Onlt  one  notice  of  motion  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  committee  with  refe- 
rence to  business  that  will  come  before 
the  aggregate  meeting,  but  it  is  one  of 
a  highly  important  and  suggestive  cha- 
racter ;  one,  the  consideration  of  which 
is  thrust  perforce  upon  us  bv  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  association  arose,  aad  which  has 
hitherto  been  wisely  permitted  to  rest 
in  abeyance,  until,  in  the  order  of  God*8 
providence,  it  should  become  a  fit  and 
proper  subject  for  discussion  and  final 
settlement  on  such  a  basis  as  shonld 
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prove  permanently  satisfactory.     The 
notice  receired  is  the  following  : — 
*'hoticb  of  motion  for  tub  aogrb- 

OATB     MBBTINO      TO      BB      HBLD      IN 
8HBFFIBLD. 

That  all  members  of  this  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Local  Preachers*  Matual-Aid 
Association  who  hare  joined,  or  may 
hereafter  join,  any  other  of  the  Methodist 
Commnnities,  may  still  retain  their 
membership  and  offices  in  this  Associa- 
tion. And  that  the  Local  Preachers  of 
any  other  Methodist  body  that  may 
amalgamate  with  the  Branch  Societies 
shall  oe  eligible  for  membership. 

"Thos.  Chambbrlain.** 

The  latter  clause  of  this  notice  makes 
allosion  to  the  morement,  at  present  in 
progress,  to  amalgamate  the  Reform 
flocieties  and  one  or  more  of  the  other 
branches  of  Methodism. 

The  consideration  of  some  motion  like 
the  foregoing  has  become  an  imperatire 
necessity,  from  the  fact  that  many  ex- 
cellent and  picas  local  preachers,  who 
Joined  the  association  as  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  hare,  during  the  last  six 

Sears  of  singular  trial  and  disauietude, 
eemed  it  their  duty  to  attach  them- 
selyes  to  other  bodies  of  Methodists  ; 
some  being  found  in  the  New  Connexion, 
some  among  our  Primitive  brethren,  and 
some  having  already  found  a  home  in  the 
Wesleyan  Association.  The  original 
fundamental  rule  of  this  institution 
provides  for  local  preachers  belonging 
to  the  Old  Connexion  only  ;  a  supple- 
mentary resolution,  designed  to  meet  the 
pressing  exigency  arising  out  of  the 
recent  agitation,  gives  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Mutual- Aid  Association  to  those 
connected  with  the  Reform  societies; 
but  as  yet  no  provision  has  been  form- 
ally made  for  the  brethren  of  other 
Methodist  communities.  The  resolution 
now  proposed  opens  the  whole  question, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  discussed  with  the 
gravity  and  seriousness  that  its  im- 
portance demands. 

jZ  We  shall  be  happy,  in  the  two  next 
numbers  of  this  Magazine,  to  afford  such 
of  the  brethren  as  have  maturely  con- 
sidered the  question,  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  with  as  much  brevity 
and  avoidance  of  mere  -debate  as  is 
consistent  with  a  fVee  *^  ventilation  "  of 
the  whole  subject. 

OENBRAL  COMMITTBB. 

Ths  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Bro- 
ther Hardy's,  Dover  Road,  Southwark, 
on  Wednesday,  12th  March. 

This  being  a  special  as  well  as  an 
ordinaiy  meeting,  the  cases  of  appeal 
from  branches  were  first  heard.  After 
reading  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and 


much  carefal  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects in  dispute,  the  committee  resolved 
to  take  the  view  most  favourable  to  the 
appellants,  deeming  it  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  mercy,  than  to  exact  to  the 
uttermost  farthing. 

The  general  business  of  the  Association 
was  then  transacted.  There  were  fifty- 
four  sick  members  ;  ninety-eight  super- 
annuated members;  and  during  he 
month  two  members  and  four  members' 
wives  had  been  buried  by  the  funds. 

The  treasurer  was  still  considerably  in 
advance,  although  the  amount  was  not 
quite  so  large  as  it  was  last  month. 

Three  aged  brethren  were  admitted 
upon  the  list  of  superannuated— one  at 
Bristol,  one  at  Norwich,  and  the  other  at 
Bishop  Markton. 

Several  accounts  for  printing,  sta- 
tionery, &c.,  were  examined  and  passed. 

The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  he 
had  received  a  guinea  from  a  friend,  who 
styled  himself  ** A, Reformer,"  for  the 
sick  brethren  mentioned  in  last  month's 
report,  and  that  he  had  forwarded  the 
same  to  the  branch  society  for  them. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Sheffield 
friends,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next 
aggregate  meeting  there,  a  few  days  later 
than  last  year  ;  the  following  will  there- 
fore be  the  order  of  services  and  busi- 
ness :— 

The  general  committee  will  meet  on 
Saturday,  the  7th  June  next. 

Religious  services  will  he  held  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  on  Sunday, 
the  8th. 

The  aggregate  meeting  to  commence 
its  sittings  for  business  on  Monday,  the 
9th,  and  following  days. 

The  committee,  as  yet,  have  received 
notice  of  only  one  motion  for  the  aggre- 
gate meeting  ;  and  that  is  respecting  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Association 
in  the  event  of  many  of  its  members 
becoming  amalgamated  with  another 
branch  of  the  Methodist  family. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  closed, 
as  usual,  with  prayer. 

Thos.  Chambbblain,  Hon.  Sec. 

THB  CHALLXBOB  ACCBPTBD  IN  AN 
IMPBOYXD  FOBM. 

Dbab  Bbothbb, — ^I  have  read  the 
challenge  of  last  month  from  Brother 
Cheney,  and  admire  his  love  to  the  In- 
stitution, yet  fear  that  a  thousand  per- 
sons may  not  be  found  to  give  the  sum 
he  names.  But  I  am  quite  persuaded 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  if  the  brethren  will  join 
as  one  in  the  laudable  undertaking. 
We  have  the  affections  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  who  only  need  to  be  asked  to 
help  us,  and   they  will  do  it  at  once 
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Bat  there  seems  such  a  delicacy  sbont 
most  of  onr  brethren  even  to  name  the 
snbject  that  a  great  deal  of  monej  is 
lost  to  the  society  that  might  be  obtained. 
I  hare  tried  to  induce  the  brethren  at 
Leeds  to  take  up  the  subject  in  this  way, 
and  hoped  that  I  had  succeeded;  bnt  I 
have  not  yet  seen  that  anything  has 
come  to  hand  as  the  resolt.  This  onght 
not,  this  need  not,  be  the  case^  as  far  as 
Leeds  »  concerned. 

I  accept  the  challenge  in  another  form. 
If  Brother  Cheney  and  a  thousand  more 
(if  two  thousand  all  the  better)  will 
engage  to  raise  for  the  Association  within 
the  next  twehremonths  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  each,  your  humble  servant  will 
not  be  the  last  to  produce  his  share ;  for 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  dig  and  beg  for 
so  godlfte  a  cause.  Bnt  whether  the 
number  desired  be  obtained  or  not  (I 
hope  it  will)  you  shall  hare  my  first  in- 
staiment  with  the  next  remittance  from 
Leeds.  "  Whatsoerer  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

Yonn  truly,         Josh.  Chbbthah. 

L99d»^  March  18, 1856. 

[We  etrufistly  oommend  the  proposalBof 
Brothers  Cheney  and  Cheetham  to  all  who 
are  Interested  m  the  prosperity  of  the  As- 
sociation. Some  such  effort  would  j  ust  now 
be  exceedingly  opportune,  and  redound 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Association  and 
the  benefit  of  many  sufi^eriuf  saints  all  oyer 
the  kiagdoB.  We  mneh  Ifte  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  put  by  Biother  Cheetham ; 
and  we  hope  the  project  will  reoeiTe  a  fair 
sUrt  by  the  tine  the  Kay  Magasine  is 
published.  If  bv  that  time  we  reoeiTe 
fwufsm  name*  of  Diethren  or  steters  (for  we 
hope  many  of  both  will  be  enlisted)  engaging 
to  give  or  obtain  fire  pounds  each  (or  the 
Association  by  the  first  of  January,  1857,  we 
will  add  our  name  to  the  list,  and  thus  se- 
enre  the  jint  teore  towards  the  thousand 


Workingfton— Mr.  Pape,  hm.,  £i  la. ;  Mrs. 
Charters,  don.,  3s.  6d.— £1  Ss.  6d. 


I  proposed,  and  the  Jlr§t  kmMbrei  to- 
wards the  five  thousand  pounds  dssftied. 
Who  then  win  be  in  the  fat  listef  iim^- 
ISMf— £4.] 

DOSMTIOM,     HOilOBABT     StJBSCBUPTIONS, 
VTC.,  aXOKIVKD  »T  THB  TrBASURXR,  TO 

]lABfiBl8,iaM:— 
ha.  Honontfy  Wwi^r. 


Bfarmingham,  -Mr.  PadaMie,  hm.,  £1; 
W.  Chance.  Bsq..  hm.,  £1  Is.:  Mr.  HoUia, 
ha.,  £i ;  ]ir«  Sooins,  he.*  for  6  months,  5a 
— £8  6s. 

Louth.— Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  hm.,  £1  Is. 

Tadcaster.— Cbllected  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
of  Btamham,  lOs. ;  ditto  by  Mrs.  Acomb,  of 
Marston,  5a;  by  Mrs.  Michael  Drake,  of 
Sutton,  4s.;  by  Miss  Moon,  of  Bramham, 
8d.;  proceeds  of  tea  meetiag,  by  Mr.  G. 
Hutehfawa,  Sa;  by  Mr.  Matthew  Allan,  of 
Bramhsm,  lOa-^l  llsw  «d. 

Swaffhanu-— Mr.  Joshua  Love,  hnL,£l  U.: 
Mr.  Jas.  Boss,  hm.,  £1 18.»£2  28. 


Worceetei^-CoUected  by  Miss  Xbouias,  a 
vouog  lady,  who  is  still  quietly  working  for 
hard-worked  and   poor  local  i 


£I8s. 

TonbridgeWells— Mr.  GeorgeHairiSi  hm., 
Southboro\  £1;  Mr.  Alfred  Golds,  he, 
Rotherfield,  10s.  6d.— £1 10s.  6d. 

Loughborough  —  Mr.  Mitchell,  hn., 
MeuntsorreL  £1  la ;  freesubseriptions  ttom 
*       "  'ioiicut,£l— £Sla 

'  lOB  Fowl%  by  Mrs.  Bea- 


Newport  (Mob.)— Mr.  Jno»  CoK  has., 
Pillgwenlly-£lls. 

London  Mr.  Chalooer,  hm.,  six  months* 
subscription— liOs. 

Buckingham— Richard  Carter,  Esq.,  Pte- 
sldent,  hm.,  £5  5s.  \  Mrs.  Csrter,  hm.,  £1  la 
— £6  6s. 

Alford— Mr.  W.  Morton,  sen.jhm.,  £1  la; 
Mr.  W.  Morton,  jun.,  hm.,  £l  Is.;  Mr. 
Bobert  Morton,  hm.,  A  U^-^M^Bu. 

Riplsy— Mr.  Bsckett  T.  Chadind,  ha., 
£1  U;  Mr.  Thos.  Slack,  ha.,  £1  U- 
£2  2s. 

Seathport*-J.  Qeodmaa,  Ssi|.,  M.  D., 
hm.,  £1  la;  T.  H.  C,  doa.,  per  Bntfav 
Grigg,  £1~£2  Is. 

BBMrrrANCBe  nscBrvBD  srr  tsb  Tbsa- 
auRBB  TO  BUnoR  19ni,  1856:— Chattsri% 
£1 19s. ;  Stourbridge,  £1 4a  6d. ;  Gaaberae, 
14s.;  Biratagham,  £108af  Newport  Pig^ 
ndl,  £4  la ;  Louth,  £1  !& ;  fadcMter, 
£1  lis.  6d.;  Swaffham,  £4  10a;  Ledbevy, 
£119b.;  Southwark  and  Lambeth, £8 4s. 
Workington,  £8  8s.  6d. ;  Woreester,  £1 80. 
Framlingham,  £1 7s.;  Addingham,  £1 169.  ^ 
Tunbridge  Wells,  £8  68.  6d.;  Ashboonie, 
£1 19s. ;  Loughborough,  £3  la ;  Taunton, 
£1 17a  6d. ;  Newport  (Mon.),  £1  la ;  Peo- 
aance  and  Marasion,  £7  18s.;  Bnckley, 
£8 5a;  Alfbrd,  £8  8s.;  B%dey,  £4  18a; 
Southampton,  £1 18s. 

NoTB.— This  Ust  ianublkhed  that  the 
Donations,  Honorssy  MesAeis,  Tea  Mest- 
ings.  Chapel  CoUsetaons,  &o.,  may  appear 
Mpaiately,  though  they  ace  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasiirsr 
from  the  various  Circuits. 


DIED. 
*'  These  sU  died  la  hith.*'^adbrm$  at  IS. 
Febmsiy   29,   1866.      Matthew    Monk  ^ 
Ludgdsm,  Peossaee  Olrenlt;  seed  fit.    Clsisi 
£8.   His  end  w«i  peeee.    Hehadbesaeattae 
ftinde  1S8  weeks. 
FetoearySe^  18ML    DsaiSl  Beaka  of  Dsrtf* 
endwsspssca     Be 


seed  48.    Claim  £8.     Bis 
had  been  on  the  ftmds  40  weeka 

NOTsmberS,  1855.  Mrs.  Ssadermn,  of  Shef- 
field.    ClAim£4. 

Fehnanr  23. 1866.  LasF  Snllh,  of  Frea* 
Ikighsm  Clreult^  sged  80.  Clslm£4.  Beresd 
wsspesoe, 

Febnuuy  »»  1606.  Sersli  AneM»  of  11««r- 
too,  eged  75.    Chria £9^   Bar  eod  wsenesoa 

Kwch  i,  1866.  Mhj  WUlsler.  of  Lseds, 
sged  64.    Claim  £4.     Her  sflneaoniv   which 


home  with  peUettcc^  and  her 
triurapbsot 
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(  Continued  from  page  131.) 

When  an  artist  lias  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  likeness  of  one  whom 
we  either  love  or  esteem,  the  first  view  of  it  affords  pleasure ;  hut  it  is 
the  complete  portrait  only  that  affords  satisfaction  and  delight :  and  for 
that  we  become  impatient,  our  pleasure  increasing*  as  the  features  appear 
with  increasing  distinctness  and  accuracy.  The  outline  portrait,  including 
some  distinctive  features  of  our  beloved  brother,  the  late  Mr.  English, 
has  been  presented  to  the  reader ;  we  now  proceed  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. We  are  prepared  to  do  this  from  the  accurate  descriptions  sup- 
plied by  those  who  knew  him  well.  We  paint  not,  therefore,  an  ideal  pic- 
ture, but  a  reality — a  portrait  from  life.  Already  we  have  shown  the  man 
as  he  was  in  some  important  aspects  of  character ;  we  have  marked  his 
active  benevolence  and  the  manifestations  of  the  inner  life  in  the  various 
offices  he  successively  sustained — all  of  them  philanthropic  and  reli- 
gious, and  entailing  much  labour  and  care — and  now  we  would  show  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  he  exercised  their  functions  and  glorified  his 
Lord  and  Master. 

What  was  he  as  a  dois  leader  P  what  his  manner  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  what  the  results?  The  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  him  for  fourteen  years  is,  that  he  was  sympathetic,  wise,  faithful, 
and  eminently  qualified  for  the  post.  Another,  who  had  known  him  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  states  that  his  gifts  for  this  office  were  great,  and 
that  for  many  years  he  had  a  large  number  of  souls  under  his  spiritual 
supervision.  A  third  witness,  who  was  associated  with  him  for  eighteen 
years  in  various  offices,  writes:  ''  His  classes  were  large,  and  well  fed 
with  spiritual  food.  They  were  led,  not  driven.  He  was  ever  before 
them,  rising  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  knowledge,  holiness,  and  zeal. 
His  members  were  much  attaclied  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and  alwavi 
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forward  in  labours  of  love;  and  in  contributing^  to  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  Christ's  kingdom.  To  his  Master  he  was  faithful.  To  Methodism 
he  was  conscientious,  almost  to  a  fault."  A  brother  who  was  acquainted 
with  him  for  thirty-five  years,  had  unburdened  bis  sorrowful  mind  to 
him  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  and  received  from  him  such 
advice  and  encouragement  as  issued  in  conversion  and  union  with  the 
Methodist  Society.  The  wife  of  this  individual  joined  his  class  about 
the  same  time,  and  continued  a  member  with  him  for  twenty  years,  when 
she  was  called  to  other  work.  She  often  mentioned  to  her  husband  the 
kind  and  faithful  advice  of  her  leader,  whose  spirit  and  manner  gained 
him  the  affection  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  especially  of  the  young, 
many  of  whom  received  their  first  spiritual  good  under  him. 

For  many  years  he  had  little  ^ort  of  a  hundred  members  in  his 
classes — a  number  exceeding  that  of  many  entire  churches.  His  practice 
was  to  retire  into  secret  at  the  hour  of  ten  every  morning,  in  order  to 
pour  out  intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of  his  members.  He  desired  them 
to  observe  the  same  hour  for  special  prayer  for  such  spiritual  blessings  as 
their  respective  cases  might  require.  This  he  regarded  and  spoke  of  as 
meking  hit  members  at  the  throne  of  c^ace.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
dwell  upon  any  case  that  lay  more  than  ordinarily  upon  his  heart.  On 
one  occasion  of  the  kind,  when  a  certain  member  had  been  for  a  length 
of  time  in  great  distress  of  mind  on  account  of  sin,  unable  to  rest  either 
day  or  night,  after  wrestling  with  God  on  her  behalf,  he  came  out  of  his 
room  with  a  very  happy  expression  of  countenance.  "  I  have  been  very 
much  blessed/'  said  he  to  his  wife,  adding,  with  a  smile,  ''  and  I  know 
that  the  Lord  has  pardoned  Mrs.  L.'s  sins."  He  called  at  her  house  the 
same  morning,  and  found  her,  as  he  expected,  rejoicing  in  the  pardoning 
love  of  God. 

In  the  Centenary  year  of  Methodism,  his  members  could  not  mani- 
fest their  attachment  to  the  general  cause  without  some  expression  of 
love  to  their  leader.  They  expressed  a  desire  to  take  tea  together.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  by  him  to  gratify  them.  Upwards  of  sixty 
of  them  met  him  to  tea.  They  had  a  delightful  season  of  prayer,  praise, 
and  thanksgiving,  and  then  produced  a  copy  of  Bagster's  Comprehensive 
Bible,  which,  amidst  tears  and  hallelujahs,  was  presented  to  the  beloved 
class-leader.  The  volume  had  been  beautifully  bound  for  the  occasion, 
inscribed  in  golden  letters : — 

"PRBSEKTED  TO  ISAAC  BNOUSH,  BT  THB  ICBMBBRS  OF  HIS 
OLASSBS,  IK  THB  GENTENABT  TEAR  OF  METHODISM,  AS  A  TOKEN 
OF  THBIR  GRATITUDE  AND  AFFECTION  FOR  HIS  UNTIRING  AUD 
DBVOTBD  SEAL  IN  THB  PROMOTION  OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  HIS 
DIVINE  MASTBE,  HAVING  FULFILLED  THB  <M?FIOB  OF  LEADBH  ZK 
THE  METHODIST  SOCIETY  UPWARDS  PF  TWENTT  TEARS. 
"GREENWICH,   1839." 

He  never  suffered  any  one  meeting  with  him  in  class  to  rest  without 
conscious  salvation,  but  was  all  anxiety  for  such  until  the  great  chaD|^ 
was  effected,  and,  when  effected,  in  any  case,  be  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
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great  joy^  &s  one  who  had  gained  a  great  vietorj,  or  had  oome  into  the 
possession  of  great  treasure.  SometimeSy  when  there  has  been  an  unuaoal 
religious  awakening,  he  has  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  persons  brought  into 
gospel  liberty  and  peace  in  a  fortnight. 

We  see  what  Mr.  English  was  as  a  class-leader,  let  us  now  look  at 
him  as  h  preacher:  He  did  not  bind  himself  to  the  pulpit,  but  went  to 
the  highways  and  hedges,  the  market  places  and  streets^  especially  sedc- 
ing,  in  this  way,  the  salvation  of  his  own  townspeople  and  neighbours. 
See  him  standing  in  the  mailcet-place  at  Greenwich,  adjoining  the  in- 
firmary of  that  magnificent  hospital.  The  weather-beaten  pensioners, 
who  have  braved  many  a  "  war  of  elements,"  as  w<dl  as  fought  in  many 
a  sanguinary  battle,  gather  towards  the  spot  and  listen  to  words  whereby 
they  may  be  saved.  The  tender  expostulations  of  the  preacher  and  the 
melting  intonations  of  his  voice,  touch  the  hearts  of  some  of  his  auditors, 
who  tender  many  a  ''  thank  you,"  for  the  concern  manifested  for  their 
souls.  Sunday  and  Wednesday  are  takon  for  preaching  services,  in 
which  he  alternates  with  some  others  of  like  mind  with  himself.  The  con- 
gregations increase,  and  those  who  walk  after  the  flesh  do  not  like  such 
proceedings.  An  attempt  is  made  to  stop  their  regularity.  Down  comes  a 
military  man,  who  is  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  takes  his  stand 
in  the  crowd,  to  ^'  hear  what  this  babbler  will  say.''  He  listens  with 
great  attention  for  seme  time,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  arrest  the 
preacher,  for  the  preacher  has  arrested  him,  and  the  work  goes  on. 

See  him  again,  surrounded  by  a  few  friends  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
It  is  near  chapel  time,  and  notice  is  given  that  serviee  is  about  to  be  held 
there.  The  crowd  are  invited  to  the  chapel,  and  the  preacher  and  his 
friends  start  from  the  spot,  singing  as  they  go,  and  walk  through  the 
town  to  the  house  of  prayer,  followed  by  many  of  the  people,  of  whom 
nonO;  perhaps,  would  have  thought  of  going  thither  but  for  the  course 
adopted  to  attract  them. 

See  him  at  Blackheath,  a  place  of  resort  for  crowds  of  London 
Sabbath-breakers.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  he  might  sometimes  be 
found  there,  "  holcfing  forth  the  word  of  life.'^  A  multitude  assembles, 
and  attends  to  what  is  spoken.  A  genteel  figure  is  observed  near  the 
preacher,  attired  in  black.  It  is  a  godly  clergyman,  one  of  a  very  small 
class  at  the  period  noted.  What  a  scandal  to  the  church  to  see  a  clergy- 
man listening  to  a  Methodist  lay-preacher  on  Blackheath !  A  letter  is 
addressed  to  him  anonymously,  animadverting  on  the  unseemliness  of 
the  circumstance.  A  week  passes.  On  the  return  of  the  Sabbath,  the  letter 
is  read  in  the  pulpit  hy  the  clergyman ;  sympathy  with  such  preachers 
and  preaching  is  avowed,  and  regret  expressed  that  he  could  not  identify 
himself  more  publicly  with  them  by  taking  part  in  the  duty;  and  again 
the  preacher  is  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  his  work. 

Ever  ready  to  obey  any  providential  call  or  opening,  he  was  truly 
'<in  labours  more  abundant,"  ''in  season,  out  of  season,"  preaching  the 
word  with  untirmg  seal  and  love.    Helped  and  blessed  in  his  labour, 

N  2 
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there  was  nothing  in  which  he  so  much  delighted  as  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  Hence^  while  sometimes  called  to  minister  the  word  to  a 
crowded  audience  in  a  large  chapel,  and  competent  to  edify  any  class  of 
hearers,  he  as  conscientiously  fulfilled  an  appointment  where  he  would 
have  hut  six,  ten,  or  a  dozen  hearers,  as  where  there  would  he  a  hundred 
times  the  number,  preaching  as  earnestly,  faithfully,  and  ably,  to  the 
few  as  the  many. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  he  was  the  instrument  of 
awakening  sinners  and  of  the  conversion  of  many  to  Ood.  But  in  a 
later  period,  his  discourses  were  of  a  wider  range,  instructive,  and 
adapted  to  edify,  lead  on,  establish  and  build  up  believers.  A  maturity 
of  judgment,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Bible  truth,  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  heart,  and  with  the  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  prevailing  among  men,  rendered  him  an  acceptable  and  success- 
ful preacher.  His  heart  and  mind  were  constantly  in  the  work» 
and  his  aim  was  not  to  exalt  himself,  but  to  honour  Christ  and  save 
souls. 

One  of  the  oldest  friends  and  fellow  -  labourers  of  Mr.  English 
says, — ''  In  his  preaching,  he  was  remarkably  clear,  especially  in  his 
definitions  of  doctrine.  To  hear  him  attentively,  and  not  understand 
the  way  of  salvation,  was  impossible.  In  his  applications,  he  was 
eminently  blessed  and  successful.  To  some  of  his  sermons  on  the 
necessity  and  blessedness  of  personal  holiness,  the  present  privileges 
and  future  prospects  of  believers,  I  have  listened  with  admiration  and 
delight,  while,  with  the  sparkling  of  his  eye  and  the  elevation  of  his 
voice,  his  soul  seemed  to  rise  and  swell  with  emotion,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  working  powerfully  in  him,  carried  the  word  with  irresistible 
force  to  the  heart^  melting  its  hardness^  and  producing  in  the  soul  an 
agony  of  desire.*' 

'<In  his  applications,  he  sometimes  dealt  so  faithfully  with  the 
consciences  of  unbelievers  and  cold-hearted  professors,  that  he  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  severe ;  but  to  those  who  understood  and  ap- 
preciated his  motives,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  influenced  by  com- 
passion for  souls,  and  a  solemn  sense  of  the  awful  condition  of  Zion- 
sleepers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  unhappily  but  too  numerous.'' 

Sound  in  doctrine,  judicious  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects, 
clear  in  method,  and  winning  in  manner,  he  was  generally  acceptable, 
an  ornament  to  the  pulpit,  and  succeeded  in  his  aim  to  be  useful.  "  As 
I  look  through  a  course  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,"  writes 
one  of  his  friends,  '^  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  first  heard  him  preach 
nearly  opposite  my  father's  house  in  the  open  air,  down  to  the  present 
time, — and  see  how  his  death  has  confirmed  all  he  preached,  and  how 
he  possessed  a  hope  that  bloomed  with  immortality,  I  see  one  whom 
God  has  added  to  his  chosen  witnesses,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said : 
*  They  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.' " 

A  young  lady  having  h^ard   Mr.  English  preach  the  sermon  pn 
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Ps.  kxxiv.  11., — "The  Lord  Grod  is  a  sun  and  shield,"  &c.,  went  home 
and  wrote  a  poem  of  eleven  stanzas  upon  it.  This  production  is 
creditable  to  the  talents  as  well  as  the  piety  of  the  fair  author^  who 
afterwards  died  very  happy  in  God;  when  Mr.  English  preached  her 
funeral  sermou. 

"I  used  to  go  with  him  frequently  on  board  ship,"  says  a  brother 
preacher,  who  had  known  him  thirty-five  years,  "  and  he  would  preach 
to  the  sailors,  and  much  good  was  done."  At  that  period  his  preaching 
was  distinguished  by  remarkable  fervour  and  energy^  bordering  on  what 
the  phlegmatic  would  deem  extravagance  aud  enthusiasm }  a  mode  and 
style,  however,  which  God  graciously  owned  and  greatly  blessed.  As 
life  advanced,  and  the  fire  of  youth  gave  place  to  the  cooler  temperature 
of  riper  years,  his  pulpit  exercises  became  less  impassioned,  but  more 
mellow ;  less  vehement,  but  more  melting ;  having  less  impetuosity,  but 
more  pathos ;  the  tears  sometimes  starting  froip  his  eyes,  whilst  intreating 
sinners  to  come  to  the  Saviour,  and  his  spirit  and  manner  such  that  he 
seemed  as  one  on  the  brink  of  eternity  and  the  verge  of  heaven. 

The  notes  of  a  sermon  in  his  own  handwriting  are  now  before  us. 
The  text  is.  Psalm  xxxvii.  37 :  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  From  that  text  he  preached 
at  Woolwich  on  the  Sunday  before  his  last  illness.  It  might  have  been  his 
own  funeral  sermon,  so  appropriate  to  his  chai-acter  were  some  of  its 
topics.  We  should  like  to  transcribe  the  notes  here,  but  the  necessity 
for  retrenchment  forbids. 

Was  he  a  minister  of  Christ  ?  Was  he  a  pastor  of  the  flock  of 
Christ?  He  did  ministerial  work;  he  disharged  pastoral  duty.  He 
did  both,  with  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  a 
duly  authorised  and  heaven-sanctioned  servant  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 
Galled  of  God  to  preach  the  word,  and  appointed  by  those  in  authority 
to  the  oversight  of  souls,  he  felt  the  pastoral  solicitude  for  the  flock 
which  impelled  him  to  seek  its  spiritual  welfare  in  every  possible  way. 
Many  who  joined  his  classes  had  been  either  awakened  or  guided  to  the 
Saviour  under  his  ministry ;  and  others  were  nursed  and  trained  by  him 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  He  was  truly  a  spiritual  father  in  the  midst 
of  a  spiritual  family.  Can  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  to  ignore 
the  ministerial  and  pastoral  character  of  such  a  man  on  the  ground  of 
his  not  having  made  himself  "  chargeable  "  to  the  Church  7  He  did  in 
this  matter,  as  Paul,  Barnabas,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  most  of  the  primi- 
tive elders  did,  mimstering  ^^  freely  "  the  gospel  of  God.  Admitting  it 
to  be  right  and  scriptural  that ''  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of 
the  gospel,"  under  some  circumstances,  it  is  equally  right  and  scriptural 
that  those  who  can  should  cut  off  occasion  of  offence,  by  taking  nothing  for 
a  maintenance  from  those  to  whom  they  publish  a  free  gospel.  I'he  Church 
and  the  world  need  both  classes  of  labourers,  the  paid  and  the  unpaid ;  but 
let  each  class  love  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  other,  and  not  cast  a 
sttunbling-block  in  the  way  one  of  another.    If  William  Reeves  was  a 
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genuine  presbyter  of  the  primitive  stamp^  much  more  must  Isaac  Eng« 
lish,  and  all  such  as  he,  be  deemed  true  presbyters  of  Christ's  church. 

A  considerable  number  of  commumcatiox^s  have  been  supplied  re- 
specting the  life  and  character  of  our  lamented  brother.  All  concur  in 
representing  his  life  as  one  of  active  usefulness^  and  in  testifying  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  assist  any  good  cause  with  his  lip,  peui  and  purse, 
and  to  oouatenanoe  all  good  men  in  whatever  he  believed  to  be  likely  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  society.  When  out  of  his  own  house,  he 
was  commonly  to  bo  seen  either  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  or  at  some 
meeting  where  good  was  to  be  done,  or  great  truths  to  be  set  forth  bearing 
upon  the  well-beiDg  of  man.  All  his  powers  appeared  to  he  in  full  and 
vigorous  operation  in  one  department  of  usefulness  or  other.  He  exem- 
I^ified  the  sentiment  of  Charles  Wesley — 

'<  With  w  ao  melMMholy  void, 
No  moment  lingers  imemployed 
Or  iiiumproTed  below;" 

so  far  as  the  sentiment  is  applicable  to  the  conditioDs  of  humanity  in  the 
present  world.  Whatever  affected  the  interests  of  reUgien  or  morals 
affected  him.  If  he  saw  any  one  with  whom  he  believed  himself  to  have 
influence,  taking  a  wrong  step,  or  in  danger  of  doing  wrongs  he  would 
address  to  such  a  person  an  affectionate  and  faithful  letter  of  sola&m 
warning;  and  sometimes  he  had  the  high  satkfaetMW  of  reoeiving  a 
grateful  reply,  and  seeing  the  fruit  of  timely  warning. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  valuable  life  were  has  best  and  most 
useful.  Released  from  the  cai«s  of  bunness,  and  from  all  eedesiflstical 
restrictions,  hie  heart  enlarged  with  his  opportunities  |  so  that  he  travelkd 
far  and  wide,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  unituig  with  kindred  spirits  in 
whatever  laboais  of  love  presented  tiiemselves  to  his  attention  and  de« 
mended  his  service. 

Considerable  as  were  his  natural  talents,  he  could  never  have  acquired 
the  influence  or  maintained  the  useful  coarse  he  did  had  he  not  been  a 
diligent  student  and  a  careful  cultivator  of  his  gifts.  He  was  weU 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Methodism,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
especially  the  writings  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, nervous,  hallowing  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley ;  and  ha  read  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  Wesleyan  body.  His  reading  comprised  also  works 
of  science  and  history  |  but  his  eUef  study  wae  the  BiUe.  At  an  early 
part  of  his  Christian  life  he  becatae  a  baadmate  of  a  yoang  man  like- 
minded  with  himself,  who  was  then  an  assistant  at  Dv.  Hewlett's 
establishment.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Chapman  was  stationed  at  that  time 
for  one  year  in  the  Deptfbni  Cirant,  «id  reakM  with  Dr.  Hewlett 
Mr.  Chapman  encouraged  Mr.  English,  hie  bandmat^  and  another 
young  man,  to  improve  their  minds  by  study,  and  aaaisted  tbeia  in  eo 
doing.  The  three  studied  Hebrew  together.  The  youag  man  who  mat 
in  band  with  Mr.  Bnglish  was  Mr.  Hodson,  who  west  oai,  in 
1899,  ae  a  missionary  to  CoatineiiUl  India,  and  wbo  is  at  (ha  prmm 
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time  the  cbairman  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Madras  and 
Mysore  districts.  The  other  was  Mr.  Munro,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  fallen  in  the  missionary  work  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Mr.  English  applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  study,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
became  able  to  read,  the  Hebrew  text.  He  afterwards  commenced  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  proceeded  far  enough  in  both  languages  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  originals,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
labours  of  lexicographers  and  philologists  in  the  more  critical  study 
of  them. 

The  Rev.  John  Burdsall,  who  was  stationed  at  Deptford  from  the 
Conference  of  1824  t.o  1827,  writing  to  Mr.  English,  under  date  of 
April  28, 1828,  encouraged  him  in  the  following  manner  to  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  study : — '^  How  are  your  local  preachers'  meetings  get- 
ting on?  You  have  a  nice  opportunity  of  improvement  with  my  dear 
friend  Jonathan  (the  Rev.  J.  Edmondson) ;  I  hope  you  will  know  how 
to  improve  it.  But  whatever  others  do,  I  hope  that  you  and  friend 
Hodson  continue  to  apply  yourselves  to  your  Hebrew,  and  to  other 
improving  studies.  Remember  that  to  read,  think,  and  urge  onward  in 
the  march  of  knowlege,  is  as  necessary  as  to  increase  in  piety,  and, 
indeed,  one  great  means  of  doing  it.  And  he  who  would  not  compara* 
tively  labour  in  vain,  and  spend  his  strength  for  nought,  must  go  forward 
from  book  to  book,  from  subject  to  subject,  from  study  to  study,  and  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness." 

His  attainments  in  literature,  considering  the  narrowness  of  the 
groundwork  of  his  early  education,  were  highly  creditable  to  him.  His 
industry  in  cultivating  his  mind  was  exceeded  only  hy  his  diligence  in 
communicating  what  he  had  acquired.  Habitual  study  kept  his  mind 
active,  and  gave  a  variety  and  freshness  to  his  pulpit  communications 
that  rendered  them  acceptable  and  profitable  to  his  hearers,  some  of  whom 
were  often  surprised  at  the  extent  of  knowledge  apparent  in  his  ministry, 
as  well  as  in  his  private  conversations. 

Great  reliance  was  placed  on  his  judgment,  and  considerable  deference 
paid  to  his  opinions  by  his  Christian  associates  and  friends.  His  influence 
in  deliberative  assemblies  was  consequently  greater  than  that  of  most 
of  his  compeers.  After  the  protracted  discussion  of  a  question  he  would 
rise,  and  in  a  few  words  clear  away  the  mist  that  hung  over  the  subject, 
and  occasionally  make  an  opponent  quail  under  the  power  of  his  eloquence 
and  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

Polemics,  however,  were  not  his  delight.  His  warm  heart  and  genial 
soul  were  more  fitted  for  the  glow  and  expansion  of  friendship  than  for 
strife  and  contention.  '^  I  have  often  been  thankful  to  God  for  him  as  a 
frie&d  to  me  and  mine^"  writes  one;  adding,  ^'  he  acted  as  a  friend  to  me 
in  some  very  trying  circumstances,  into  which  I  was  brought  by  others." 
Another  writes,  ^'Tbe  more  it  was  my  privilege  to  associate  with  him,  the 
more  aad  more  did  I  appreciate  his  real  worth.  As  a  friend,  he  was  ever 
roady  to  give  wholesmne  advice,  candid  and  infltteQtialj  giving  practical 
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tokens  of  his  friendship."  Another  styles  him  his  "  longest  and  most 
truly  valued  friend ;"  and  says,  "  he  was  to  me  a  most  valued  friend 
in  need ;"  and  in  closing  his  communication,  adds,  "  my  heart  is  fuller 
than  my  pen."  He  was  always  open  and  cheerful,  but  faithful ;  main- 
taining remarkable  equanimity  of  temper,  even  under  considerable  trials 
and  provocations,  and  generally  enlivening  company  with  the  freedom 
and  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation. 

The  Methodist  mould  into  which  the  soul  of  Brother  English  was  cast, 
and  in  which  his  character  was  so  thoroughly  formed,  rendered  it  all  but 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  become  anything  but  a  Methodist  in  religion 
whilst  the  noble  freedom  and  generous  liberality  of  his  heart  rendered  it 
altogether  impossible  that  he  should  be  a  tory  Methodist,  or  that  he 
should  in  any  degree  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  despotism  either 
ecclesiastically  or  politically.  His  habits  of  patient  industry  and  careful 
frugality  rendered  it  equally  impossible  for  him  to  favour  indolence  or 
wink  at  extravagance  anywhere,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  the  church, 
in  any  individual  or  any  party.  He  classed  labour  and  economy,  for- 
bearance and  self-denial,  charity  and  simplicity,  as  inspiration  classes 
them, — with  the  social  and  religious  virtues.  To  expose  and  denounce  the 
opposite  vices,  especially  when  found  working  in  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
among  whom  pre-eminently  the  virtues  should  be  apparent  to  give 
strength  and  force  to  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit,  he  regarded  as  a  sacred 
duty.  He  could  see  no  reason  why  office  should  shield  any  man  fit)m 
merited  censure.  On  the  contrary,  if  oflSce  were  to  secure  immunity 
from  scrutiny  and  rebuke,  and  to  be  made  the  scourge  of  outspokenness, 
and  a  means  of  suppressing  a  healthy  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  it 
became,  in  his  estimation,  ipso  facto,  prostituted  and  profaned,  an  engine 
of  coiTuption  and  destruction,  rather  than  an  instrument  of  purity  and 
life.  It  was  views  and  sympathies  of  this  kind,  in  connection  with  some 
Mission-House  facts,  and  with  the  temper  and  proceedings  of  the  Han* 
Chester  Conference  in  the  summer  of  1849,  that  threw  him,  in  common 
with  many  others,  into  a  fever  of  anxiety  about  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
and  which,  by  ulterior  events,  issued  in  his  severance  from  the  Connexion. 

We  pretend  not  to  pronounce  his  views,  in  all  respects,  accurate.  He 
may  have  acted,  as  is  the  common  fact  in  similar  cases,  from  partial  and 
insufficient  knowledge.  His  mind  may  have  seen  some  things  through 
a  magnifying  medium.  The  sting  of  official  rancour  may  have  struck 
his  own  heart  when  least  expected  and  when  little  prepared  to  shun  it ; 
we  venture  not  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  abicluidy  upon  thdse  supposi- 
tions. One  thing,  however,  we  do  affirm,  because  it  is  self-evident  from 
the  whole  of  his  previous  history, — that  it  required  mighig  forces  to 
separate  such  a  man  as  he  from  the  Methodist  Old  Connexion.  He  loved 
it  with  an  intense  affection.  He  rejoiced  and  gloried  in  its  moral  and 
spiritual  achievements.  He  believed  it  to  be,  not  a  sagacious  human 
contrivance  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  but  as  Christianity  divinely 
renovated  and  purged  from  human  corruptions.    His  heart  was  wedded 
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to  its  doctrines,  its  usages,  and  its  80ul-refi*eshing;  means*  He  had  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  live  and  die  in  its  service.  He  had  no  other  ex- 
pectation or  intention,  until  the  storm  arose  which  rocked  to  its  founda- 
tion the  place  of  his  ecclesiastical  rest,  and  jerked  him  beyond  its 
bounds.  How  this  came  to  pass,  and  what  were  its  issues,  must  be 
narrated  in  another  number. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Anginal  rniJr  Seledeir  ^rlitles. 

THE  PATHS  OF  THE  SEA. 

"  Thet  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters; 
these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.'*  So  said  the 
psalmist,  who  had  probably  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  sea  greater  than  the 
Mediterranean.  Modem  observation  and  research  have  brought  new  wonders . 
to  light,  and  have  to  some  extent  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
Our  American  cousins  have  been  foremost  in  this  interesting  study,  and  lient. 
Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  just  publisbed  avolume,  entitled  "  The 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  which  is  alike  valuable  to  the  philosopher  and 
the  Christian,  the  mariner  and  the  merchant. 

Every  chapter  in  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  perusal  and  study. 
Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  facts  and  arguments  of 
the  volume,  and  these  chiefly  from  the  sixth  chapter,  relative  to  the  currents 
of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediteranean  (the  Great  Sea  of  Scripture). 

As  most  of  those  who  have  seen  a  map  of  the  world  will  remember,  the 
Red  Sea  is  a  long  and  narrow  sea,  stretching  from  the  Indian  Ocean  about  one 
thousand  miles  northward,  until  it  almost  reaches  the  Mediteranean,  being 
divided  from  it  only  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 

It  is  fed  by  a  current  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  flows  into  it  continually, 
running  down  hilly  the  whole  thousand  miles,  and  as  there  is  no  outlet,  the 
question  naturally  arises,— what  becomes  of  this  vast  volume  of  water  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  it  is  partly  evaporated,  and  partly  returned  by  an  under  current 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"  Being  in  a  rainless  district,  the  evaporation  from  this  sea  is  immense ; 
none  of  the  water  thus  taken  up  is  returned  to  it,  either  by  rivers,  or  rains. 
From  May  to  October,  the  water  of  this  sea  is  said  to  be  two  feet  lower  at  the 
north  end  than  it  is  near  the  mouth.  This  is  the  hot  season  when  evaporation 
is  going  on  most  rapidly ;  and  when  we  consider  how  dry  and  how  hot  the 
winds  are  which  blow  upon  this  sea,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  may  suppose 
the  daily  evaporation  to  be  immense ;  not  less  certainly  than  half  an  inch  (in 
depth),  and  probably  twice  that  amount.  The  shores  of  this  sea  are  burning 
sands ;  the  evaporation  is  ceaseless ;  and  none  of  the  vapours,  which  the  scorch- 
ing winds  that  blow  over  it  carry  away,  are  returned  to  it  again  in  the  shape  of 
rains.    These  vapours  are  carried  off  and  precipitated  elsewhere. 

**  The  evaporation  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  from  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  daily.  Suppose  it  for  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  summer  time 
to  average  only  half  an  inch  a  day.  Then,  if  we  suppose  the  velocity  of  the 
current  which  runs  into  that  sea  to  average,  from  mouth  to  head,  twenty  miles 
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a  day,  it  would  take  the  water  fifty  days  to  reach  the  head  of  it.  If  it  lose 
half  an  inch  from  its  surface  by  evaporation  daily,  it  would,  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  lose  twenty-five  inches  from  its  surface. 

^*  To  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  surface  of  the  Red  Sea  is  not  a  sea  level, 
but  is  an  inclined  plane ;  suppose  the  channel  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  have  a  perfeotly 
smooth  and  lerel  floor,'with  no  water  in  it,  and  a  wave  tea  feet  high  to  eslef 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  (the  entrance  from  the  lodiHi  Ooeati)|aiid  to  flow  up 
the  channel  at  the  rate  of  twetity  miles  a  day  for  fifty  days,  losing  daily,  by 
evaporation,  half  an  inch ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth 
day,  this  wave  would  not  be  so  high,  by  two  feet  (twenty-five  inches),  as  it 
was  the  first  day  it  commenced  to  flow.  The  top  of  that  sea,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  inclined  plane,  made  so  by  evaporation.'* 

Convincing  as  this  certainly  is,  it  accounts  only  for  the  loss  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  volume  of  water  that  is  continually  flowing  into  this  trough-like 
sea;  and  Lieut.  Maury  proceeds  to  show,  how  that  the  salts  released  from  the 
evaporated  water,  which  all  remain  in  the  sea,  retom  with  the  remainder  of  the 
water  by  an  unckr-current  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  so  that  there  is  a  eonstant 
circulation,  the  ordinary  sea  water  flowing  in  one  wave,  some  fSithome  deep 
at  the  top,  and  the  salterand  heavier  water  (made  ao  by  evaporatioB)  flowing  oat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea  channel. 

**  The  salt  water,  which  haa  loet  lo  mnoh  of  iu  frashnesa  by  eraporatioa, 
becomes  Salter,  end  therefore  heavier.  Hie  lighter  water  at  the  Straits  oaanoi 
balance  the  heavier  water  at  the  Isthmns,  and  the  colder  and  aalter,  and  there- 
fore heavier  water,  must  either  run  oat  aa  an  under  earrent,  or  it  must  depoeiC 
its  surplus  salt  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  and  tbui  gradually  make  the  bottom  of 
the  Bed  Sea  a  salt  bed ;  or  it  must  abstract  all  the  salt  from  the  ocean  to  make 
the  Red  Sea  brine,-— and  we  know  that  neither  the  one  proceea  nor  the  other 
is  going  on.  Hence,  we  infer,  that  there  is  from  the  Red  Sea  an  ondet  or 
outer  currrent,  and  that  the  surface  watcn  near  Suee  are  aalter  tiian  those 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 

'*  Four  or  five  years  ago  Mr.  Morris,  chief  engineer  of  the  Oriental  Compaay'a 
Steamship  Ajdaha,  collected  specimena  of  Red  Sea  water  all  the  way  from 
Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  which  were  afterward  examined  by  Dr. 
Giratxd,  who  reported  the  following  reaulta :— 
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These  observations  agree  with  the  theoretical  deductions  just  announced,  and 
show  that  the  surface  waters  at  the  head  are  heavier  and  salter  than  the  surface 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

Dr.  Buist  has  calculated  that  evaporation  alone  would  empty  the  channel  of 
this  sea  in  one  hundred  years,  if  there  were  no  current  flowing  into  it  from  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no  under  current  running 
out|  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years  the  Bed  Sea  ought  to  be  one  aoUd 
las  of  salt. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Bed  Sea  ia  more  than  throe  thousand  years  old|  and 
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diat  it  is  not  filled  with  salt ;  and  the  reaBon  Ib,  that  as  fast  as  the  upper  eur« 
rants  bring  the  salt  in  at  the  top,  the  under  currents  carry  it  out  at  the  bottom. 

The  same  law  of  upper  and  lower  contrary  currents  preyails  in  the  Medi* 
terranean.  This  sea,  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  known  to  the  anoients, 
stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west  directly  eastward  for  near 
three  thousand  miles,  and  wasbes  the  coasts  of  all  the  most  famous  ancient  states 
and  empiresi  remaining  itself  unchanged  amidst  all  the  Changes  of  human 
society,  and  haTing  its  shores  strewn  with  the  half-buried  relics  of  man's  pride 
and  gloiy.  Obedient  nevertheless  as  a  seraph  to  the  Creator's  laws,  every  par- 
ticle of  this  vast  volume  of  water  rolls  on  in  its  appointed  circuit,  or  is  drawn  up 
to  the  olouds  In  vapour  to  be  poured  down  again  on  the  thirsty  land. 

Lieut.  Maury  explains  these  sea  laws  as  follows : — 

"  With  regard  to  an  under  eunmit  iiom  the  Mediterranean,  we  may  begin 
by  remarking  that  we  know  that  there  is  a  current  always  setting  in  at  the  sur- 
face from  the  Atlantic  (through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar),  and  that  this  is  a  salt 
water  current,  which  carries  an  immense  amount  of  salt  into  that  sea.  We  know 
moieover,  that  that  sea  is  not  salting  up ;  and  therefore  we  might  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  an  under-current,  through  which  this  salt  finds  ils  way  out  into  the 
broad  ocean  again.'' 

With  regard  to  this  outer  and  under  current,  we  have  observations  telHiig  of 
its  existence  as  long  ago  as  1712« 

In  that  year.  Monsieur  da  L'Aigle,  commander  of  the  privateer  Phcsnix,  of 
Marseilles,  came  up  with  a  Dutch  ship  in  the  Straits  between  Tarifa  and  Tan^^ 
and  with  one  terriUe  iN^adeide  sunk  her  dhrectly,  with  all  her  eargo  of  brandy 
and  oi)|  the  crew  only  escaping.  A  few  days  afte,  the  ship  arose  on  the  shore 
near  Tangier,  wlndi  is  at  least  four  leagues  westward  of  the  pkoe  where  she 
sunk,  and  directly  against  the  strength  o£  the  upper  current. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  celebrated  geologist,  it  is  true,  argues  agamst  this 
theory  of  on  outer  cun-ent,  on  the  ground  that  while  the  channel  of  the  Mediter^- 
nmean  just  within  the  straits  k  ioamens^  deep,  yet  that  the  bottom  rises  at 
tile  mouth  ef  the  straits  te  within  two  hundred  and  twenty  ftthoms  of  the  sur« 
fMx,  thereby  forming  a  high  breakwater,  or  dam,  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
to  keep  back  the  heavy  salt  water  which  might  be  returning  to  the  Atlantic. 
**  It  is  therefore  evident,''  says  Sir  Charles  in  his  Principles  of  Geology,  "  that 
if  water  sinks  in  certain  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  its  specific  gravity  (through  evapotation)  to  greater  depths  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  falhouM,  it  can  never  flow  out  again  into  the  Atlantic, 
since  it  must  be  stopped  by  the  submarine  barrier  which  crosses  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  StmU  of  Gibraltar." 

Lieut.  Maury  combats  this  theoty,  and  shows  that  in  the  case  of  such  ob* 
struetions  the  heavy  salt  water  is  drawn  upwards  and  outwttrds  over  the  barrifr 
by  the  returning  current  as  fast  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  aa  equiUbriam  in 
the  whole  mass  of  waters  in  the  sea,  between  the  indmft  fram  the  Atlantie  and 
the  waste  by  evaporation.  Were  it  not  so,  he  aiigues,  it  would  be  easy  to  sliow 
by  figures  that  this  indraught  from  the  ocean,  since  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  has  taken  salt  enough  to  fill  up  the  whole  basin  of  the  Meditenmeaa 
with  salt-crystals;  but  no  such  crystals  ace  found  on  the  bottom,  even  at  a  depth 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms. 

When  a  man  of  devout  mind  reflects  upon  this  arrangement  of  tiie  enreats, 
he  can  enter  into  the  sublime  language  of  Seriptursi  and  eateh  ^e  graad  ideas 
tiiat  must  have  filled  the  souls  of  the  inspired  writers  when  they  ascribed  thd 
government  of  the  waves  and  seas  to  Jehovah. 
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So  simple  are  these  laws  in  their  nature,  yet  so  powerful  in  their  operation, 
and  80  wonderful  in  their  results.  That  law  which  controls  a  single  drop  of 
the  wide  Mediterranean,  has  equal  force  over  its  innumerable  wavee.  The  power 
which  is  seen  glistening  in  warm  sunlight  on  the  surface,  moves  onward  the 
dark  flow  of  its  deepest  waters  in  their  secret  paths.  The  vapour  that  is 
drawn  upward  in  invisible  film  from  the  dashing  spray,  alters  the  character  of 
the  wave  from  which  it  rises,  and  the  atoms  of  brine  from  which  it  rose  having 
answered  the  design  of  the  divine  Lawgiver  of  nature  for  that  time,  sink 
gradually  down  to  mingle  with  myriads  of  other  briny  atoms  that  are  rolling 
back  again  to  the  ocean  in  the  deep  channel. 

«  Marvellous  are  thy  works,  0  Loi^  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well'' 
Windsor.  C. 

THE  SABBATH  AND  ITS  OBSERVANCE. 
(Continued  from  page  141.) 

We  have  shown  the  occasion  on  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted,  and  the 
purposes  of  its  institution ;  let  us  now  consider — 

III.  Tex  xztbitt  to  which  it  is  OBuaATOBT  ttpob  Mbv  to  obsxbvb  tub 
Sabbath. 

Was  the  Sabbath  intended  for  universal  man,  or  only  for  one  nation  t  Does 
it  partake  of  the  character  of  a  universal  institution,  like  the  ordinances  of  day 
and  night,  or  is  it  adapted  and  was  it  intended  for  local  lunitation  ?  This  in- 
quiry is  answered  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  there  was 
no  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  for  the  Jew  was  not  in  existence;  neither 
was  there  any  other  human  distinction,  because  there  existed  but  one  human 
pair ;  and,  as  before  observed,  so  soon  as  the  first  human  pair  existed,  Grod  laid 
the  two  institutions  of  Marriage  and  the  Sabbath  at  the  basis  of  society.  The 
inference  is  irresistible,  that  the  one  institution  was  fitted  and  intended  to  be  as 
universal  as  the  other.  The  incorporation  of  the  Sabbatic  law  in  the  Levitical 
code  did  not  deprive  it  of  its  attribute  of  universality.  A  more  groundless  no- 
tion, therefore,  than  that  of  the  Sabbath  being  an  institution  peculiar  to 
Judaism  never  was  broached.  It  was  Jewish  in  so  far  as  the  Jews  had  the 
knowledge  of  Grod  beyond  other  nations ;  but  it  was  so  far  universal  as  the 
knowledge  of  God  may  universally  extend. 

To  the  same  issue  we  are  led  by  the  dictum  of  Christ,  <<The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man."— Mark  ii.  27.  A  superstitious  and  ceremonial  spirit  had  con- 
strued  the  kw  of  the  Sabbath  rigorously,  contrary  to  the  higher  law  of  hu- 
manity ;  so  that  exception  was  taken  to  Christfs  healing  human  infinnity  and 
disease,  and  to  his  disciples  relieving  their  hunger  by  plucking  ears  of  the  stand- 
ing com  and  eating  the  grain  on  the  Sabbath.  He  meets  the  oaptiouaness  of 
the  Pharisees  with  the  principle  that  the  law  qf  necessity  is  superior  to  a  religious 
institution:  the  latter  being  designed  for  man*s  good,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
applied  against  his  good.  Now,  had  the  Sabbath  been  peculiarly  a  Jewish  in- 
stitution, would  not  our  Lord  have  said,  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  yout  (ad- 
dressing Pharisees),  or  for  Israel!  or  for  the  Jews  f  But  instead  of  that  ho 
gives  his  principle  an  application  of  universality :  **  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
many  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Not  for  the  Jew,  then,  peculiarly,  but  for  man 
universally  was  the  Sabbath  made ;  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile ;  for  man,  wher- 
ever found,  of  whatever  nation  under  heaven,  and  in  whatever  circumstances. 
Let  the  dictum  of  the  Lord  Jesus  never  be  forgotten  while  the  world  lasts : 
<<  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
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Bat  if  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man ;  if  it  is  of  so  sacred  a  character;  and 
if  the  obligation  to  observe  it  is  universal ;  why  do  we  not  observe  the  seventh 
instead  of  the^rj^  day  of  the  week,  since  God  appointed  not  the  first  bat  the 
seventh  day  to  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath  ?  This  is  one  of  the  points  that  dis- 
tinguish the  Christian  from  the  Jew.  The  latter  continues  to  the  present 
day  to  observe  the  seventh-day  Sabbath.  With  him  our  Sunday  is  a  com- 
mon day,  but  Saturday  he  regards  as  sacred,  it  being  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  and  wherever  the  Jew  is  found  under  the  whole  heaven,  that  is  his  Sab- 
bath. Christians,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  Chris- 
tian history,  have  kept  Sunday,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  Sabbath.  How 
is  this  change  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

The  change  was  made  by  the  apostles,  say  some ;  but  when,  where,  and 
how?  And  where  is  the  record  of  the  change?  There  is  no  such  record  in 
history :  there  is  none  in  the  New  Testament.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
record  anywhere  of  such  change  having  been  formally  and  authoritatively  made. 
Well  then,  it  will  be  said,  the  observance  of  Sunday  is  without  authority,  and 
we  may  please  ourselves  whether  we  observe  it  or  not. — Stay  awhile ; — ^be  not 
hasty ;— jump  to  no  rash  conclusion.  Remember,  if  you  dismiss  Sunday  you 
must  accept  Saturday.  Either  the  first  or  the  seventh  day  you  must  observe  as 
a  Sabbath.  The  question  is  not  whether  this  or  none ;  but  whether  this  or 
that.  Now  then,  which  of  the  two  is  it  to  be  ?  That  our  Lord  observed  the 
seventh  day  is  unquestionable ;  and  so  did  his  apostles,  as  we  have  shown. 
They  could  observe  no  other  day  among  the  Jews ;  for  those  who  ceased  to 
observe  that  day  ceased  to  be  Jews.  How  stood  the  matter  ?  Did  the  apostles 
and  first  disciples  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  religiously  ?    Let  us  see. 

Christ  was  crucified  on  a  Friday :  he  rose  from  the  dead  on  Sunday.  "  In 
the  end  of  the  Sabbath  (the  seventh  day),  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the  sepulchre. 
And,  behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake ;  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon 
it.  His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow ;  and 
for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.  And  the 
angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women.  Fear  not  ye ;  for  I  know  that  ye 
seek  Jesus,  who  was  crucified.  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.** 
Matt,  xxviii.  1—6.  All  had  been  gloom  and  dismay  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
from  the  time  of  his  arrest  to  that  memorable  mom.  Though  he  had  told  them 
plainly  that  he  must  be  killed,  and  that  he  should  rise  again  on  the  third  day, 
including  that  of  his  death,  they  understood  not  his  meaning.  But  now,  what 
he  told  them  has  come  to  pass.    This  is  the  morning  of  his  triumph : 

"  Vain  the  stone,  the  watch,  the  seal ; 
Christ  hath  bunt  the  gates  of  hell  V* 

The  first  announcement  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  third  of  his  entomb- 
ment, is,  "  He  is  risen  I "  The  first  command  issued  after  his  resurrection  is, 
"  Go  quickly,  and  teli  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen  ^m  the  dead,**  v.  7.  And 
his  final  charge  to  his  apostles  is,  **  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." — v.  10,  20. 

Was,  then,  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week  one  of  the  things  commanded  P  It  may  or  it  may  not  have  been.  Scrip- 
ture is  silent  about  it.  But  one  thing  it  is  not  silent  about ;  namely,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  became  a  day  of  note,  and  of  religious  convocation  and 
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serTice  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  by  the  apostles  themselves.  ''  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread.** — Acts 
XX.  7.  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  and  continued  his  speech  until  mid- 
night." It  had  clearly  become  the  custom  of  "  the  disciples,"  at  that  time, 
to  come  together  to  break  bread  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  Paul's  habit  was  to  avail  himself  of  that  custom  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  those  assembled,  as  he  and  the  other  apostles,  and  their  Master  before  them, 
had  previously  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  8ynagt)gue 
services  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  sevendx  day. 

Further  light  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  derived  from  Paul's  instructions  to 
the  church  of  Corinth  respecting  their  poor's  itmd.  It  was  a  regular  Qustom 
among  the  Jews  to  make  their  collections  for  the  poor  on  the  SdhhaUh'day.  In 
allusion  to  this  custom,  Paul  says,  ''  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the 
saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come.** — 1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2. 
The  Jew  contributed  alms  on  the  Sahhath  for  the  relief  of  the  poor :  an  inspired 
man  instructs  a  Christian  church  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Connect  this  with  the  custom  of  coming  together  to  breijc  bread  and  to 
hear  the  word  on  the  same  day,  and  you  have  as  much  incidental  evidence  as 
reason  can  demand  for  the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day  as  the 
Sabbath  by  the  authority  of  inspired  men.  Connect  that  again  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  custom  lor  eighteen  centuries,  without  interruption,  and  what 
more  evidence  is  required? 

We  have,  however,  yet  another  ray  of  light  from  Scripture  upon  the  sub- 
ject. "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  says  John,  Eev.  i.  10.  He 
was  wdting  upon  God  in  spiritual  worship,  and  receiving  spiritual  com- 
munications; and  this  was  on  a  particular  day,  ''the  Lord's  day."  The  ad- 
jective in  the  original  occurs  only  in  this  text  and  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20.  There  it 
is  applied  to  the  sacramental  supper,  here  to  a  particular  day.  "  The  Lord's 
Supper," — ''  the  Lord's  day."  Does  any  Christian  need  to  ask  what  day  is 
meant  P  Can  it  be  any  other  than  ^'  the  first  day  of  the  week,**  the  day  on 
which  "  the  Lord "  rose  from  the  dead  P  By  rising  from  the  dead  he  coqu- 
pleted  the  work  of  redemption ;  and  though 

^  'Twas  gvtat  to  speak  a  woild  from  nongbt, 
'TiTfB  greater  to  ledaem.'* 

As,  then,  tihe  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  creation,  it  is  perpetuated  in  further  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  Be(kmp(ion,  and  tha  day  of  its  observance  changed 
from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  sacred  honour  of  Htm  who  rose  on 
that  day  from  the  dead. 

Still,  the  essential  point  is  not  so  much  the  day  as  a  day.  One  and  the  same 
successional  twenty-four  hours  cannot  be  observed  all  th^  world  over.  Every 
second  of  longitude  makes  a  difference  in  the  time  of  the  day.  Time  is  nearly 
an  hour  earlier  at  Berlin  than  at  Greenwich,  two  hours  earlier  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  nearly  five  hours  earlier  at  Bombay.  At  Dublin,  time  is  nearly 
twenty  minutes  later  than  at  Greenwich,  at  New  York  nearly  five  hours  later, 
and  at  New  Zealand  it  is  midnight  when  midday  with  us,  and  midday  at  our 
midnight.  If  a  ship  sails  round  the  world  in  an  easterly  direction,  she  meets 
the  sun  and  gains  a  day  in  her  reckoning  by  the  time  of  her  return.    If  a  ship 
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sails  ronnd  ihe  worfd  in  a  waeteriy  directioSy  she  loses  a  day.  Wera  two  sliipa 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  one  taking  an  easterly  and  the  other  a  westerly 
course^  they  wonld  differ  from  eaoh  other  two  days  on  their  rstom  home. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  impossibility  of  the  jcims  time  being  Sabbatically 
observed  all  over  the  world.  The  rule  to  be  followed  is  that  of  the  order  of 
civilisation  and  religion.  Society  has  carried  its  religiotM  iaatitotions  along  the 
current  of  emigration  and  enterprise  in  a  westerly  direction.  This  order  will 
fix  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  whole  world. 

And  happy  will  it  be  for  man  when  all  the  world  has  a  recegniaed  Sabbath. 
The  state  of  society  where  there  is  no  Sabbath,  or  whex«  the  Ul)bath  is  sacur 
larised,  is  extremely  immoral  and  unhappy :  and  the  scale  oi  virtue  and  happi- 
ness sinks  in  the  ratio  of  the  SabbaUi's  neglect  and  dishoaouff.  Scotland 
observes  the  Sabbath  better  than  any  country  in  Europe,  and  is  highest  in  the 
scale  of  morals  and  social  order.  Ireland  ib  more  Papal  than  Protestant,  and, 
therefore,  pays  less  regard  to  the  Sabbath  than  England.  It  were  almost  an 
insoit  to  an  English  reader,  to  put  the  question  here,  is  she  equal  in  morals 
and  order  to  England?  Papal  countries  are  lax  in  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  their  Popery,  and  they  are  in  thfi 
same  degree  sensual  and  disorderly.  Heathen  countries,  having  no  Sabbath, 
are  flooded  with  vice  and  engulfed  in  misery.  Frivolity  and  dissifMttitm  take 
the  place  of  religions  and  rational  cheerfulness  in  some  oooAtries  that  dishonour 
the  Sabbath,  often  concealing  the  disgust  and  bitterness  of  an  nnrelieved  heart. 
A  universal  Sabbath  is  indispensable  to  universal  virtue  and  happiness.  It  is 
given  as  a  privilege  for  all  me^  ;  its  observance  is  the  duty  of  ail  i^en.  All 
classes  need  it ;  all  have  a  right  to  it;  all  are  alike  interested  in  its  perpetuation. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  dismiss  our  subject  without  paying  soane  o<maideratiqn  to 

lY.  The  Manner  in  which  thb  Sabbath  6H0t7Ln  bb  Obsbbvbd. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Sabbath  waa  instituted  by  the  Supreme  and  Eternal 
One  in  Eden,  for  wise  and  beneficent  ends,  and  that  it  was  designed  for  universal 
mauy  and  is  of  perpetual  obligation ;  that  it  is  neither  Jewiah  nor  Christian  exclu- 
sively, but  a  primitive,  a  moral,  and  a  religious  institution,  fenced  around  by 
positive  law  which  can  no  more  be  infring*ed  or  disregarded  with  impunity  than 
can  any  other  law  of  the  ten  which  ''God  spake"  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  <^nge 
of  the  day,  from  the  seventh  to  the  first,  has  made  no  change  in  tho  obligation 
imposed  by  its  original  institution,  and  by  the  commandment,  ^'  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy."  The  question,  then,  is  not,  eugki  we,  or  ought 
we  not,  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  but,  how  ought  we  to  keep  it? 

The  lowest  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  by  total  rest  from  worldly  labour 
except  in  matters  of  indUperuable  necessity.  Such  matteis  them  aK,  both  in 
secular  and  sacred  things.  This  exception,  therefore,  is  founded  both  in  Batufe 
and- religion.  The  Sabbath  is  not  a  fastnlay,  nor  a  day  for  gloomy  austen^  or 
aacetic  abstemiousness;  but  a  day  for  the  cheerfbl  enjoyment  of  hea?en*s 
bounties,  as  well  as  of  rest  from  earth's  severities.  All  OMSt  eat,  if  in  |icalth|  and 
a  more  liberal  table  may  be  spread  on  the  Sabbath,  for  it  ie  a  day  of  relaxation 
and  joy.  And  if  we  must  eat  and  may  live  more  liberally  on  the  Sabbath  than 
on  ordinary  days,  the  provision  must  be  brought  forth,  the  table  be  fumiahed, 
and,  after  the  meal,  be  cleared  again.  All  this  involves  dom§iiiie  work,  and  the 
services  of  domestics,  to  some  extent.  Do  you  ask  for  somethiag  wufre  than 
coromon-sense  evidence  on  such  a  matter?  Do  you  want  Scripture  proqff 
You  have  it  in  Luke  xiv.  1—7.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  honour  the 
Sabbath  by  providing  for  it  better  than  for  other  days.  Our  Lord  was  invited 
by  a  Pharisee  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Sabbath.    Ife  complied.    Many  were 
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invited  to  meet  him ;  so  many,  that  onr  Lord  specially  noticed  how  some 
of  them  chose  for  themselves  the  first,  chief,  or  principal  pkces  (for  so 
rac  rpwroKXifftac  sig-nifies),  v.  7,  and  some  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  with  a  dropsical 
man,  were  but  a  part  of  the  company  (verses  2,  3).  The  phrase,  ''  To  eat 
bread,"  was  the  common  phrase  for  dining,  or  taking  a  meal ;  and  upon  the 
meal  then  supplied  our  Lord  based  a  beautiful  and  solemn  discourse  on  being 
bidden  to  "a  wedding,"  "a  dinner  or  a  supper;"  and  delivered,  also,  the 
parable  of  "  The  Great  Supper  "—(verses  8, 12, 16-24).  Fromall  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  occasion  was  not  a  common  one,  but  extraordinary,  and  the  company 
numerous.  Our  Lord  sanctioned  this  Sabbath-day  feast,  as  he  did  the  marriage 
feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee,  by  his  presence  (John  ii.  1,  &c.)>  making  each  an  occa- 
sion of  spiritual  instruction  and  edification. 

We  adduce  the  foregoing,  to  show  that  such  domestic  work  as  is 
necessary  to  domestic  comfort  and  sober  enjoyment,  may  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath.  We  now  add  that  the  work  belonging  to  the  services  of  religion 
may,  and  must  be  done,  also,  on  the  Sabbath.  Thus,  under  Judaism,  the 
Levites  and  the  priests  did  their  work  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God.  The 
sacrifices  were  killed,  flayed,  washed,  and  offered,  the  refuse  carried  away,  and 
all  necessary  duty  done.  In  like  manner,  under  Christianity,  diapds  are 
opened  and  closed  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  them ;  and  preachers  of  the 
word  do  their  great  work,  their  fatiguing  and  exhausting  work ;  nuiny  of  them 
travelling  many  miles  to  do  it  on  the  sacred  day  that  souls  may  not  lack  the 
bread  and  water  of  life.  In  these  cases  a  superior  law  supersedes  an  inferior 
one.  In  other  words,  an  institution  designed  for  man's  good  and  God's  glory, 
must  be  so  observed  as  to  promote  the  ends  designed,  and  not  so  as  to  frustrate 
them.  Clearly,  then,  works  of  necessity  may  be  done :  the  doing  of  them 
is  no  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 


ADDITIONAL  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CHERUBIM. 

Iir  our  January  and  February  Magazines,  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  the  able  editor  of  the  ''  Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,** 
we  gave  the  principal  results  of  a  somewhat  laborious  investigation  into  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  those  glorious  creatures  which  are  represented  as  being, 
of  iJl  the  hierarchies  of  the  heavenly  world,  the  nearest  to  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High  God.  We  then  intimated  that  the  subject  was  hx  from  being 
exhausted,  and  that  it  was  our  purpose  to  recur  to  it  at  a  favourable  opportunity 
in  a  separate  article.  We  cannot  comprise  within  moderate  limits,  however, 
all  the  reflections  and  interesting  details  which  press  upon  the  attention  in  con- 
nection with  the  revealed  conditions  and  glorious  characteristics  of  the  heavenly 
cherubim ;  we  shall  therefore  conflne  our  attention  chiefly  to  two  points — the 
number  and  ih»  position  assigned  to  them ;  and  add  a  closing  remark. 

At  the  outset  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  preoonoep- 
(ions  of  indefinite  numbers,  as  applied  to  the  cherubim.  The  Scriptures  tell  us 
of  /(wr,  and  never  speak  of  more.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  in  all  the 
vast  creation  there  are  no  more  than  four^  and  these  are  ever  attendant  upon 
Deity. 

1  The  directions  given  to  Moses,  and  the  details  carried  out  by  Solomon  when 
building  the  temple,  only  include  tmo  figures  of  cherubim,  while  the  prophetical 
descriptions  of  Ezekiel  and  John  embrace/<ntr .  Perhaps  this  difference  may  be 
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'  Accounted  for  hj  examining  the  positions  assigned  to  the  tabernacle  and  temple 

figures.  We  find  that  the  ark  and  mercy-seat  were  placed  at  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  close  to  the  wall ;  that  the  cherubim  stood  upright, 
with  their  wings  spread  forth,  in  order  to  overshadow  the  ark  and  mercy-seatj 
which  were  respecdvelj  two  and  a  half  cubits  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad  ; 

-  and  that,  while  the  figures  in  the  tabernacle  were  made  of  pure  gold  like  the 
mercy-seat,  and  were  formed  out  of  the  same  piece^  and  stood  upon  the  mercy  • 

^  seat,    "  on   the    two  ends  thereof/'  Solomon's    cherubim    were  made   of 

^  olive-tree,  "  overlaid  with  gold,"  were  ten  cubits  high,  each  wing  having  a  spaa 

of  five  cubits,  and  consequently  were  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
'^  ark,  upon  the  floor  of  the  house.    It  is  said  Moses  made  the  cherubim  **  look  one 

to  another," — *'  toward  the  mercy-seat ;  **  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
i  Solomon  preserved  the  relative  position  of  the  figures  unchanged,  though  their 

•  gigantic  stature  necessarily  involved  their  separation  from  the  mercy-eeat,  and 

^'  the  intervention  of  a  wider  space  between  them.    Now  the  west  wall  of  the 

sanctuary,  against  which  the  mercy-seat  stood,  was  twenty  cubits  from  side  to 

-  ,  aide,  and  the  span  of  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  of  Solomon  was  exactly  the  same. 
c  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  were  extended  in  a 

straight  line  across  the  house  in  front  of  the  west  wall,  because  all  the  direc- 
tions g^ven  to  Moses,  and  observed  by  Solomon,  go  to  show  that  the  faces  of 
3^  the  figures  were  not  only  "  inward,"  but  "  toward  each  other."    Some  position 

must,  therefore,  be  assigned  which  will  include  these  oonditioBs,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  yet  provide  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  wings  in 
^  the  latter  so  as  to  enclose  so  small  an  object  as  the  holy  ark  made  by  Moses, 

r;  which,  on  the  completion  of  the  temple,  was  removed  from  the  tabernacle  and 

:c  placed  in ''  his  place,"  "  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubims." 

It  ia  not  likely  that  the  golden  cherubim  of  the  tabemade,  made  by  MoseS| 

were  removed  from  the  ends  of  the  mercy-seat  when  Solomon's  gigantic  figures 

were  added  to  the  other  furniture  of  the  house,  although  no  allusion  is  found  in 

the  sacred  text  which  either  supposes  or  affirms  their  existence  in  the  Jewish 

temple.    We  are  justified  in  supposing,  therefore,  that  the  Jerusalem  sanctuary 

contained  two  distinct  pairs  of  figures  of  the  cherubim,  one  of  gold  upon  the 

ti  mercy-seat,  and  one  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  detached,  and  placed  at  a  di»- 

i,  tance  from  the  ark.    This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  sufficient  either  to 

;:  account  for,  or  even  to  illustrate  the  prophetical  visions  with  reference  to  the 

::   ,  number  of  these  glorious  beings  actually  existing  in  the  heavenly  world :  but  it 

Z'  notwithstanding  seems  to  have  been  a  bold  procedure  on  the  part  of  Solomon 

X'  thus  to  depart  from  and  augment  the  Mosaical  symbols,  especially  if  no  tradition 

:;  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  pointed  to  the  number  four  as  having  a  peculiar 

i  application  to  these  celestial  creatures.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  such  a 

[^  tradition  was  current  among  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  connected 

•;^  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  standards  given  to  the  four  divisions  of  the  camp 

^  of  Israel,  which  were  the  same  figures  as  those  of  the  living  creatures  of 

Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse, — a  lion,  an  eagle,  an  ox,  and  a  man.    The  know- 

r-  ledge  of  this  tradition  could  not  have  been  withheld  from  Solomon,  and  he 

■f  might  deem  himself  justified  in  adding  other  two  figures  of  cherubim  to  those 

j,  already  pertaining  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  by  so  doing  he  did  not  exceed  the 

^  actual  pattern  showed  to  Moses  in  the  mount. 

But  whether  the  act  of  Solomon  was  in  accordance  with  an  existing  tradition 
/^  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  truly  characterised  as  a  pure  innovation  or  not,  we 

^  cannot  assume  that  the  revelations  of  the  state  and  glory  of  the  invisible  world 

.  given  to  the  ancient  Israelites  were  so  full  and  complete  as  to  admit  of  no 

o 
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additions  and  amplifications  in  later  times.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  the 
patterns  furnished  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  furniture  might  bear 
similar  relations  to  the  actual  "  things  in  the  heavens/'  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  character  and  purposes  under  the  Mosaic  economy  bore  to  the 
fuller  revelation  which  afterwards  took  place  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Beloved  Son 
and  our  Saviour.  Consequently,  it  might  not  be  intended  that  the  tabernacle 
figures  should  be  a  perfect  representation  of  the  heavenly  originals :  they  might 
be  copies  only  of  a  part,  and  merely  introductory  in  character.  It  is  not  capable 
of  decision  by  mere  human  reason  how  far  this  principle  may  be  extended  to  the 
number,  qualities,  and  uses  of  the  material  things  which  were  directed  to  be 
made  for  the  Israelitish  sanctuary ;  but  with  respect  to  the  ark  and  mercy-seat, 
and  the  overshadowing  cherubim,  it  is  not  without  probability  that  the  Mosaic 
representations  of  the  heavenly  glory  comprehended  only  half  the  entire  sub- 
ject.   This  point  is  capable  of  further  elucidation. 

The  two  figures  of  the  cherubim  made  by  Moses  were  most  probably  placed 
near  the  projecting  comers  of  the  mercy-seat,  or  at  such  medium  distances  £rom 
them  as  to  permit  their  wings  to  stretch  in  a  half-circle  £rom  a  point  in  the  wall 
at  one  end  of  the  ark,  to  the  relative  point  at  the  other  end.  The  ark,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  situated  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  Holy  of  Holies^ 
against  the  wall ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cherubim  occupied  the 
positions  here  assigned  them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  involved  by  the  description 
given  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  "  Their  faces  shall  look  om  to  another,*'  was 
the  divine  direction ;  but  it  is  added,  **  toward  the  mercy-seat  shalji  the  hces 
of  the  chembims  be." — Ex.  xxv.^  20.  One  of  these  instructions  quali- 
fies the  other.  If  they  are  put  negatively  they  imply,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
their  faces  were  not  to  be  turned  outward  from  the  ends  of  the  mercy -seat  and 
toward  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  were  not  to 
look  from  the  mercy-seat,  and  towards  the  place  at  which  the  high  priest  entered 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  They  were  not  to  look  towards  the  sides,  nor 
towards  the  front  entrance,  but ''  with  tlieir  faces  one  to  another ;  even  to  the 
mercy-seatward  were  the  faces  of  the  cherubims*'  to  be  (Ex.  xxvii.  0).  These 
conditions  seem  to  require  that  the  backs  of  the  cherubim  should  be  opposite 
the  front  angles  of  the  mercy-seat,  so  that  their  faces  would  look  in  an  oblique 
line  across  the  table  towards  the  centre  of  the  wall  running  behind  the  ark ; 
while  their  wings,  ''spread  out  on  high,"  would  overshadow  the  whole  of  the 
mercy-seat  in  a  way  that  no  other  arrangement  would  accomplish.  As  before 
intimated,  Solomon's  gigantic  figures,  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  were 
very  probably  placed  in  a  similar  position,  their  distance  from  the  ark  and  the 
expansion  of  their  wings  around  it  being  relatively  according  to  their  size. 

The  ark  and  mercy-seat  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  respectively  two 
and  a  half  cubits  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  As  they  stood  upright,  with 
iheir  wings  outspread,  the  cherubim  must  have  enclosed  semidrcularly  the 
sacred  spot  upon  the  mercy-seat,  over  which  the  Divine  Sehekinah  rested  and 
shone  when  the  Lord  communed  with  Moses  and  the  high  priests  ''  from  above 
the  mercy -seat"  (Ex.  zxv.  22).    A  diagram  will  show  this  more  clearly :— 
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In  this  outline,  w  w  represents  the  west  end  of  the  tabernacle,  ten  cubits  long, 
against  which  the  ark,  covered  by  the  mercy-seat,  was  placed ;  s  it,  parts  of  the 
side  or  north  and  south  walls ;  m  m,  are  the  front  angles  of  the  mercy-seat ; 
c  c,  the  standing  places  of  the  cherubim,  their  faces  looking  "  inward,"  **  one  to 
another,"  and  "  even  to  the  mercy-seatward ;"  the  dotted  semicircle  marks  the 
reach  and  sweep  of  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  at  c  c ;  and  tit  &Te  the  respective 
places  where  the  tips  of  the  wings  touch  each  other  in  front,  and  impinge  against 
the  wall  at  the  back.  Such  was  probably  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  fur- 
niture and  figures  that  Moses  set  in  the  most  holy  pkce  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness.  When  Solomon  provided  a  permanent  resting-place  for  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  he  doubled  the  length  of  the  west  wall,  and  added  to  the  furniture 
the  two  gigantic  figures  already  mentioned.  These  circumstances  altered  the 
appearance  of  Che  Holy  of  Holies,  and  enclosed  the  cherubic  semicircle  with 
another  of  greater  span,  thus  :-* 


The  explanation  of  the  first  diagram  is  also  applicable  to  this;  the  dif- 
ferences being  that  the  west  wall,  ww,i&  here  twenty  cubits  in  length,  instead 
of  ten,  and  the  outer  semicircle  represents  the  probable  position,  c  c,  and  extent 
of  the  outspread  wings,  ttt,  of  the  larger  figures  made  by  Solomon;  whose 
height,  ten  cubits,  and  united  expansion  of  wing,  twenty  cubits,  completely 
overshadowed  the  original  mercy-seat,  ark,  and  cherubim  of  Moses. 

Now — though  the  reflection  may  not  be  very  obvious,  it  is  still  relevant— 
the  fact  that  only  two  cherubim  were  included  in  the  directions  given  to  Moses, 
and  four  are  described  by  Ezekiel  and  John,  admits  of  a  solution  arising  out  of 
the  position  ascribed  to  them  upon  the  mercy-seat,  if  the  idea  previously 
attempted  to  be  embodied  be  the  correct  one.  The  wings  of  the  two  cherubim 
of  Moses  formed  a  semicircle  before  the  shining  glory  of  the  Divine  Schekinah 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  the  wings  of  the  four  cherubim  of  Ezekiel  and  St 
John  formed  a  whole  circle  around  and  underneath  the  seat  or  throne  of  the 
Most  High,  around  also  and  overshadowing  the  central  fire  infolding  itself 
**  that  was  between  the  cherubim.*'  Is  it  not  probable,  then,  that  the  directions 
given  to  Moses  comprised  only  one  half  the  cherubic  circle  existing  in  the 
heavens,  in  accordance  with  that  principle  of  progressive  development  by 
which  the  revelations  of  the  Divine  Being  have  been  often  characterised  P  It 
requires  only  a  slight  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  realise  the  completion  of 
the  Mosaical  symbols  by  continuing  the  circle  beyond  the  west  wall  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  placing  the  other  two  cherubim  in  such  positions  as  shall  cause 
their  wings  to  complete  the  circumambient  square  of  the  four-one  living 
creature  "  in  the  midst"  and  ''round  about  the  throne"  of  the  living  G^od. 
This  will  be  made  more  plain  perhaps  by  an  examination  of  the  diagram. 
If  0. 1|  in  which  the  faint  lin§  pf  dot^  outside  the  taberQade-wall  perfects  the 
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cbenibic  circle,  and  encloses  the  square  at  whose  angles  the  bodies  of  the ^ 
creatares  stand.    The  square  is  also  indicated  bj  faint  dots. 

These  remarks  would  be  left  incomplete  if  all  allusion  were  omitted  rap 
the  traditions  which  pervaded  the  most  ancient  mythologies,  and  woe  en 
in  the  forms  which  men  in  early  times  ignorantly  worshipped  or  ascribed! 
false  gode.  Egypt,  Asyria,  Persia,  and  Greece  sgree  in  preserving  ^ 
forms,  simple  and  composite,  which  bear  among  them  all  the  peculiar  dm 
istics  of  the  cherubim  of  the  bible.  Of  simple  forms,  the  living;  ox 
Egyptians,  descended  from  Ham,  the  sculptured  man,  bull,  and  eagle 
Greeks,  the  children  of  Japhet,  and  the  lion  of  Persia,  of  the  race  of  She 
noticeable  specimens;  while  of  composite  forms  we  find  numerous  instt 
the  sphinx  of  Egypt,  the  centaur  of  Greece,  the  winged  men,  bulls,  andL 
Assyria  and  Persia  surmounted  by  the  heads  and  faces  of  men  and  birdi. 
number  of  these,  and  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  some  of  the  formi,* 
the  probabiUty  that  they  were  all  indebted  for  their  origin  to  traditiooB  i 
from  the  same  source  as  the  more  reliable  and  truthful  records  of  the  fi 
people.  From  the  flood  downwards,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  tradidon 
terrible  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  cherubim  '<  placed  at  the  east  of  the  | 
of  Eden,''  had  mingled  with  all  the  religious  notions  and  sentiments  of  til 
diluvians,  however  wide  their  departure  from  the  original  pure  worship 
true  God.  Hence,  in  these  latter  days  the  most  remarkable  and  woe 
arcbflBological  discoveries  are  those  which  place  before  us  the  most  ancient 
of  mythological  sculpture,  and  upon  all  some  resemblance  is  traceahle  t 
revealed  description  which  the  scriptures  afford  of  the  glorious  "  chariot  i 
cherubim."  Thus  the  Lord  has  not  left  himself  without  witness  to  the  tn 
some  of  his  most  inexplicable  revelations  of  his  own  state  and  dignity,  iw 
stamped  even  up<m  the  very  systems  of  idolatry  and  superstition  whicldiil) 
his  name  and  degrade  those  who  depart  from  his  way. 


CIRCUIT    WALKS    AND    INCI-  "  ^*  ™e  see,— I  sb^gj^ 

m?UT<a     TV«   TV  several  Tillages,  into  wWdkff^ 

DBNTS—No.  IV.  ^f  ^y  kind  find  their  way  ti^ 

PLBASUIIM    AND     PAIlfg ;     FACTS    AlTD  P^^*^'     ^   htV©  the    *  Wedty^ 

LBMCHfs.  wonary  Notjces'  ^^•«fmX  pa^ 
and  some  of  the  '  Monthly  He*' 

'*  Kate,  my  dear/'  said  a  father  to  the    Bible    Society,    in   that- 

his  eldest  daughter,  '*  I  shall  want  my  perhaps  I  may  not  read  them  i 

teaattwenty  minutes  to  four  o'clock:  i  keep  them,  and  if  I  wevl 

I  have  seven  miles  to  walk :  I  am  ap-  them  with  me  aad  diilrilMli 

pointed  fw  Thrumpton,  where  I  have  they  might  fiali  into  hands  Cfaa 

to  preach  at  six  o'clock."  receive  such  publicatiana,  am 

*'  Very  well,  father ;  I  will  try  to  both  interestins:  and  iastnieli 

have  it  ready  for   you;"   was    the  therefore  useful.    I  will  tdla 

prompt  reply  of  filial  love  and  duty.  Who  can  tell  but  aome  qob  i 

Steady  as  time  the  dear  girl  pre-  of  them  may  be  the  m^aaam^i 

pared  the   refireshing    beverase  and  the  eyesof  t^spiiitnallyhGil 

placed  it  before  her  beloved  father  just  Sudi  was  the  wdiloqnj  «f  ^ 

whan  it  was  wanted.    Ah !  how  a  cup  table,  as  the  p-aacher  Ml  Hi 

of  good  tea  revives  and  refreshes  one  tary  meal.    Tne '' Ncdoc^M 

either  before  or  after  a  country  walk  tracts  "  were  unkeimaM.  mt 

on  a  Sabbath  afternoon.  pretty  targe  bunfl^  dcWHliI 
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firimitire  beliereifl,  to  be  "  scattered 
•broad." 

It  was  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  and 
one  of  the  finest  days  of  the  season, 
an  the  more  cheering  and  delightful 
after  somndi  rloominess  of  the  atmo- 
aj>here  that  bad  continued  from  the  be- 
ginning up  to  the  third  month  of  the 
year  1850.  At  a  few  minutes  after 
four  o'clock  I  started,— for  though  an 
egotistical  paper  is  o{)en  to  rebuke,  it 
tt  full  as  well  to  write  in  one's  own 
proper  person, — ^so  let  me  now,  re- 
spected friend,  whoever  may  be  the 
reader,  allow  myself  the  use  of  the 
**  first  perscm  singular." 

'With  a  strong  light  stick  in  my 
right  hand,  and  ^e  bundle  of  ''  No- 
tices*' under  my  left  arm,  I  set  out, 
haTing  not  much  more  than  an  hour 
and  tmree  quarters  for  my  seren  miles' 
walk.  I  have  to  cross  the  meadow 
and  the  Trent.  It  is  the  season  for  the 
beautifal  spring  crocus,  myriads  of 
which  spring  up  in  some  parts  of  the 
meadow,  attracting  thousands  of  per- 
was  from  the  crowded  town,  especiallr 
ehildren  and  young  people,  some  with 
and  some  withonttheir  parents  or  other 
guardians,  to  sather  the  delicate 
lowen.  Multitudes  are  scattered  over 
the  plain,  filling  their  hands  with 
floral  beauty,  and  droves  of  persons 
are  returning  to  their  homes  oearing 
away  the  spoils  of  the  field  with  them. 
A  healthy  breeze  is  blowing,  and  al- 
most all  countenances  are  briffhtened 
and  beautified  with  the  hue  of  health 
and  the  fire  of  vivacity  as  the  invigo- 
rated crowds  return  firom  the  open 
fiefds  or  the  river  side  towards  their 
dose  and  crowded  dwellings.  Do  any 
of  tiMm  know  the  Lord  ?— it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.  Tet  I  could  not 
bat  rcpoice  to  see  so  much  joyousness 
as  was  manifested  by  most  of  the 
young,  and  was  glad  that  they  had 
within  reach  a  species  of  recreation  so 
free  from  vicious  associations,  and  so 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  their 
]^y«cal  nature,  as  well  as  to  brace  up 
and  restore  the  tone  of  tiieir  mmds. 

Few  of  those  whom  I  met  eyed  me 
witii  perfect  complacency.  My  garb 
and  gait  and  bundle  of  tracts,  as  the 
'*  Notices*'  would  seem  to  tiiem,  would 
remind  some  of  them  of  religious  obli- 
gations, of  a  sanctuary  and  a  Bible 
neglected,  and  of  duty  omitted.  ^I 
marked,  as  I  passed,  the  eye  of  scorn, 
the  Up  of  contempt,  the  countenance 


of  susnicion,  the  scowl  of  ontodHness, 
and  tne  gaze  of  wonder.  1  ofibred 
none  of  my  treasure  to  any  of  them, 
because,  living  in  the  town,  they  have 
access  to  books  and  ordinances,  and 
influences  that  many  dwellers  in  the 
country  have  not ;  and  upon  these  my 
mind  was  fixed. 

The  Trent  is  swollen  to  a  noble 
stream,  yet  not  muddy,  but  clear.  It 
rolls  maiestically  along,  and  has  to  be 
Grossed  acre  by  a  ferry-boat.  Two 
civil  fellows  ply  the  boat,  having  their 
home  on  the  other  side  the  stream. 
Each  accepts  a  '*  Missiona^  Notice," 
and  promises  to  read  it.  In  passing 
through  Wilford,  I  find  cottagers, 
milkmen,  and  others  wiUing  to  receive 
the  little  books,  which  I  now  gave 
awav  freely.  There  is  no  foUag«yet 
on  the  trees,  but  the  buds  are  peepmg 
out;  the  river,  combined  with  the 
scenery  beyond,  is  nevertheless  (farm- 
ing and  cheering  as  we  walk  by  its 
side  along  the  bank,  under  the  out- 
stretdied  arms  of  the  tall  old  elms. 
The  air  is  delightfully  elastic,  and  I 
trip  along  with  alacrity. 

At  Clinon  I  reduce  the  size  of  my 
bundle,  giving  "  Notices "  to  boys 
who  can  read,  to  young  people,  and  to 
cottars.  I  have  now  got  over  neariy 
four  miles  of  my  journey,  along  the 
same  road  as  we  take  m  going  to 
Gotham— described  in  a  former  paper 
given  in  the  number  for  October,  1854, 
of  this  Magfazine,  pages  383 — ^5. 
Leaving  Clifton  Green,  I  strike  up  a 
field  fuong  a  foot-path,  and  cross 
several  ploughed  fields^  having  tiie 
upper  wood,  beyond  Clifton  H31,  on 
my  right  hand.  Tliis  wood,  os  well 
as  the  grove,  has  resounded  with  the 
woodman's  axe.  The  young  heir  to 
the  estate  has  so  embarrassed  it  by 
gambling,  that  afi  the  timber  that 
could  be  cut  down  without  utterly 
destroying  the  grove  and  wood,  has 
been  felled  to  reduce  the  claims  of 
crediton.  Thus  the  ei^oyment  of  a 
fine  estate  has  been  forfeited  by  the 
heir  having  yielded  to  tepiptation  and 
abandoned  himself  to  a  scandalous 
and  ruinous  vice.  "Thej;  that  will 
be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts,  which  drown  men  in  de* 
struction  and  perdition." 

-llie  thinned  state  of  the  wood  makes 
tiie  silvery  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  expanse  of  meadow  lands  beyond, 
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interestingly  viflible.  At  half  a  mile*6 
difltancei  or  scarcely  as  much,  from 
CHfton  Green,  the  land  breaks  into  a 
romantic  cluster  of  hill8,  dingles,  and 
decliyitie8,*having  a  small  farm-house 
and  appendages  snugly  nestled  in  the 
midst.  The  descent  towards  the  Trent 
is  very  steep,  and  the  prospect  beyond, 
over  the  nver,  west  ana  north-west, 
extensive  and  beautiful.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  music  of  birds,  in  notes 
of  great  variety,  the  song  of  the 
thrush  prevailing  above  every  other. 

Having  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  we  enter  a  rude  bridle-road,  skirt- 
ing a  plantation  along  the  bottom  to 
the  left.  Abundance  of  game  of  all 
kinds  find  cover  here.  Sometimes 
many  rabbits  come  out  of  their  bur- 
rows to  feed  in  an  evening,  but  I  saw 
only  one  this  afternoon.  Two  boards 
are  fixed  upon  tall  posts,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  a  few 
yards  from  the  road.  I  step  up  to 
read  the  inscription  on  one  of  them, 
and  find  it  g^ves  notice  of  the  prose- 
cution of  all  persons  trespassing  within 
the  plantation.  I  thought  of  the 
wammgs  that  are  so  numerous  in  the 
Bible  01  the  punishment  that  shall  be 
inflicted  upon  all  who  turn  out  of  the 
the  highway  of  holiness  and  transgress 
God'slaw. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  bridle- 
road,  a  fine  grassy  field  may  be  crossed 
by  the  foot  traveller,  and  the  rough, 
and  roundabout,  cart-road  may  be 
avoided.  Sometimes  half-a-dozen  hares 
may  be  seen  in  this  field,  which  lies 
just  at  the  end  of  the  plantation.  Not 
one  was  visible  to-day;  but  it  con- 
tained perhaps  a  score  sheep,  and  half 
as  man^  more  lambs,  and  supplied 
them  with  a  beautifully  green  and 
nourishing  pasture.  It  is  well  fenced 
with  tall  and  strong  hedges  of  haw- 
thorn. It  reminded  me  of  the  pasto- 
ral poetry  of  Scripture,  of  the  "  flock 
of  God,'*^  of  the  tender  "kmbs,"  of 
the  ''green  pastures,"  of  the  weU 
fenced  "fold,''  of  the  "Great  Shep- 
herds'—the "Good  Shepherd  "—who 
died  for  the  sheep,  and  of  the  duty  of 
the  under-shepheras  to  feed  and  care 
for  the  flock,  and  to  be  ready  even  to 
die  for  it,  should  need  require. 

But,  hark  I  What  a  bleating  of  the 
dams  I  How  they  stare!  And  see 
how  the  lambs  start  off  at  the  warn- 
ing^ voice  I  Down  thev  go  upon 
their  knees  under  the  udaers  of  their 


startled  dams,  up  go  their  little 
heads,  and  seizing  each  a  teat — 
tap,  tup,  tup — ^they  imbibe  the  life- 
sustaimng  nuid ;  and,  rapidly  as  the 
hammer  of  an  alarum  in  action,  the 
motion  of  their  tails  declares  the 
superlativenesa  of  tlieir  enjoyment. 
They  feel  secure  and  happy. 

But  what  alarmed  the  dams  ?  Sim- 
ply the  appearance  of  a  stranger;  for 
they  know  not  a  stranger.  Natu- 
rally timid,  and  instincdvely  more 
sensitive  to  danger  when  they  have 
their  young,  they  are  startled  at  the 
sight  of  one  whom  they  know  not, 
and  are  always  on  the  alert  to  warn 
and  protect  their  little  ones.  So  let 
the  sheep  of  Christ  be  watchM  against 
danger  of  every  kind,  and  especially 
jealous  for  the  safety  of  the  lambs. 
Still  more,  let  every  under^hefAtstd 
take  good  need  to  gxiard  and  feed  the 
flock. 

The  other  side  of  the  field  flanks 
the  hiffhway  between  Clifton  and  Bar- 
ton, we  latter  vUlage  being  but  a 
stone's  throw  or  two  a-head.  I  am 
making  for  von  gate,  where  stand  half 
a  score  children  looking  into  the  field 
from  the  road.  I  must  have  a  word 
with  them  for  my  Master,  if  I  can. 
Ha  I  but  they're  off  before  I  reach  the 
gate,  and  taking  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  duty  calls  me,  and  I 
have  not  a  minute  of  spare  time. 

Well,  I  reach  the  gate,  and,  now. 
yonder  are  the  children,  a  full  hundred 
yards  off.  The  wind  blows  pretty 
strongly  towards  where  thev  are. 
"  Ho-hoy!  which  of  you  will  have  a 
little  book  ?  "  They  turn,  and  stare ; 
wondering.  What  now  7  The  bundle  of 
"  Notices''  is  held  up  in  the  left  hand, 
and  one  of  them  taken  with  the 
right— thrown  upwards — and  off  it 

foes,  borne  by  the  wind  towards  them. 
Lway  they  start  to  meet  it;  each 
anxious  to  secure  it.  One  litUe  boy, 
taller  and  more  nimble  than  the  rest, 
seizes  the  prize ;  two  or  three  others 
near  him  miss  it,  and  are  disappointed. 
Another  number  is  committeoi  to  the 
wings  of  Uie  wind,  and  a  little  girl  se- 
cures that  one.  But  a  few  seconds  of 
time  are  lost  by  the  traveller,  scarody 
amounting  to  a  minute;  for  he  keeps 
walking  on,  the  children  running  afltar 
him,  as  he  gives  flight  to  number  after 
number  of  the  "  Notices**  until  nearly 
every  chUd,  boy  or  girl,  has  secured 
onct    These  may  convey  interesting 
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information,  and  spiritual  instruction, 
too,  to  some  who  sit  in  darkness  ana 
in  the  shadow  of  death. 

When  notidng'  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  children  ran  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  little  book,  I  was  reminded  of 
those  apostolic  exhortations  grounded 
upon  the  periodic  contests  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  in  their  great  national 
games ;  such  as  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  <'  Enow 
ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race. 
run  all,  but  one  reoeiyeth  the  prize  t 
So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.** — ''  Let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us/*  &c. — Heb.  xii.  1.  The 
most  strenuous  and  yifforous  efK>rts 
were  made  by  those  old  ureeks,  after  a 
lon^-continued  and  rigid  preparatory 
discipline  had  been  undergone  by  them« 
in  order  to  obtain  a  ''corruptible 
crown,''  which  only  on«  among  several 
competitors  could  receive.  But  the 
prize  held  out  to  itf  is  ''  a  crown  of 

§lory  that  fadeth  not  away.**  And 
le  obtaining  of  it  by  one  does  not  shut 
out  another ;  but  all  may  win  and  all. 
be  crowned.  Yet  must  there  be  no 
relaxing  of  efibrt,  but  each  "  so  run** 
as  though  only  one  could  oj>tain. 

The  village  of  Barton  stands  upon 
low  and  level  ground  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Trent  It  contains  a 
few  comfortable  farm-houses,  and  a 
number  of  labourers'  cottages  built  of 
mud,  or  tempered  clay,  and  covered 
with  thatch,  quite  in  the  olden  style, 
of  small  dimensions,  with  few  con- 
veniences, and  of  diminutive  height. 
There  are  also  some  good  cottages  of 
brick,  and  some  parti  v  brick  and  partly 
mud,  and  others  of  brick  and  timber. 
The  situation  of  the  village  subjects  it 
to  inundation  whenever  there  is  a  con- 
siderable flood. 

As  we  enter  it  we  observe  a  brick 
pillar  in  which  are  inserted  two  slabs 
of  stone  marking  the  height  of  ex- 
traordinary flooos.  As  I  could  not 
pause  to  read  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  I  went  over  purposely  to  do  so 
on  the  following  Wednesday.  They 
had  never  before  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. The  bottom  part  of  the  lower 
slab  is  nearly  four  foet  above  the 
^und,  and  bears  thefollowinginscrip- 
tion : — "  On  Monday,  the  6tn  day  of 
July,  1736,  the  flood  of  the  Trent  came 
as  iugh  as  up  to  this  stone."  The 
other  slab  is  28  inches  hieher,  and  is 
thus  inscribed:  '<0n  Wednesday, 
February  lltb,  1795,  the  flood  of  the 


Trentcame  as  high  as  up  to  this  stone." 
The  latter  flood,  therefore,  must  have 
been  between  six  and  seven  feet  above 
the  road  level.  Many  of  the  cottages 
are  but  one  story  high,  and  none  of 
them  more  than  two ;  what  then  must 
have  \feea  the  situation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  such  floods  P  The  single  storied 
tenements  would  be  nearly  covered 
with  water,  and  families  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  occupy  tenements 
of  two  stories,  must  have  retreated 
from  the  swelling  flood  to  the  upper 
stories. 

On  referring  to  local  records,  I  And 
that  at  Nottingham,  on  February  0th, 
1705,  the  flood  rose  2  feet  10  mches 
higher  than  any  flood  previously  on 
record,  and  that  many  carcasses  of 
beasts,  and  some  hundreds  of  sheep, 
with  stacks  of  hay  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  other  farm  produce,  were  floated 
in  an^l  wreck  along  the  remorseless 
deluge.  I  remember  in  some  flood 
seasons  of  my  boyhood  hearing  people 
talk  about  '*  the  great  flood"  of  1706. 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham  was  so  inundated  that 
some  persons  navigated  the  streets  and 
courts  in  tubs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greatest 
height  of  the  foregoing  flood  should 
have  been  on  the  0th  of  February  at 
Nottingham,  and  on  the  11th  at  Bar- 
ton^ six  miles  higher  up  the  river;  a 
difierence  of  two  days.  But  it  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  that  the  flood 
was  caused  by  a  general  and  rapid 
thaw  after  a  hard  winter,  and  the  ob- 
struction of  the  difierent  water-courses 
by  an  accumulation  of  ice  that  had 
broken  up  and  floated  down  the  cur- 
rents. The  water,  unable  to  discharge 
itself  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  thus 
accumulate  from  below  instead  of 
from  above ;  the  rise  being  upwards, 
from  the  lower  ends  of  rivers.  This 
accounts,  also,fortheriseof  the  ''great 
flood*'  being  five  or  six  inches  more  at 
Nottingham  than  at  Barton,  above  the 
height  of  any   previously  recorded 

Is  it  not  solemnly  fitting  the  subject 
to  recollect  the  awful  record  of  the 
world's  destruction  hj  a  flood,  as  a 
just  retribution  of  universal  wicked- 
ness ?  And  ought  we  not  to  reflect 
that  another  and  final  destruction  of 
the  earth  by  Jire  is  pre-determined  by 
the  Great  Judge  of  all,  and  announced 
beforehand  as  a  warning  to  men,  if » 
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peiadventurd,  they  will  '^flee  from 
the  wrat^  to  come?" 

BeBumine  mv  Sunday  narratiye,  I 
may  remark,  that  Barton,  like  other 
villagee,  has  its  gatheringrs  of  yoaths 
and  men  in  the  street  on  the  Sabbath. 
Amongst  a  large  group  of  these,  I  dis- 
tributed all  my  remaming  '*  Mission- 
ary Notices,''  and  Bible  Society's  **Ex« 
tracts."  And  having  futrted  with  my 
whde  bundle,  the  reader  will  excuse 
my  adding,  that  I  sometimes  procure 
a  bundle  ot  religious  tracts  when  going 
into  the  country  on  a  Lord's  Day,  to 
a  distant  apnointment,  and  distzibate 
them  in  the  nope  that  if  my  preaching 
should  fail,  through  my  own  lack  S 
ability,  to  do  the  good  I  would,  the 
printed  truth  I  disperse  may,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  do  good  somewhere. 

A  pretty  little  church  surmounted 
by  a  neat  spire,  is  the  xnoet  prominent 
ob|ect  in  the  village ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  attractive  from  being  closely  sur- 
rounded with  tall  and  flourishing  elin«, 
inhabited  by  a  large  family  of  rooks, 
that  were  very  busy  in  budding  their 
neets,  and  preparing  for  the  coming 
8eaaon*s  increase. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  had  preaching 
in  one  of  the  cottages  of  Barton.  It 
was  upon  our  circuit  plan,  and  I  onoe 
preached  in  it  myself.  The  parson 
and  the  landlord,  however,  afraid  of 
schism  and  dissent,  more  tban  of  irre- 
ligion  and  ungodliness,  united  to  sup- 
press the  li^thodism  that  seemed 
likely  to  attract  the  people.  The  in- 
evitable result,  in  such  a  case,  was  the 
abandonment  of  a  place  where  none 
dared  to  receive  the  proscribed  mes- 
sengers of  the  Lord. 

A  footjpath  across  a  few  fields  from 
BartonJmks  that  village  to  Thrumpton. 
Exceedingly  beautiful  is  the  approach 
to  the  Trent,  near  to  the  latter  place. 
The  sun  had  sunk  below  a  vast  bank 
of  cloud,  above  which  appeared,  in  de- 
licate beauty,  the  silveir  crescent  of 
the  youthful  moon,  as  I  reached  the 
plaoe  of  my  destination.  Thesppointed 
hour  of  six  was  passed  by  about  at 
many  minutes,  when  I  ascended  the 
steps  to  the  preaching  room,  where 
live  or  six  persons  were  assembled. 
But  BO  sooner  was  the  service  com- 
meaoed,  tha^  the  people  began  to  flock 
toged^er,  iucressiqg  in  number  until 
about  fifty  persona,  ohiefly  women  and 
eUildren,  with  some  half  dozen  men, 
were  assembled.    With  this  number, 


the  room  was  comfortably  fuU.  1  had 
to  raise  a  tune  and  conduct  the  singing, 
then  to  pray,  read  a  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, and  preach.  This  was  exhaus- 
tive after  so  loqg  a  walk.  The  aub- 
ject  of  the  sermon  was  Plbapivo 
JPaatsb  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  di- 
vine promises,  based  upon  the  words, 
''  Thus  saith  the  Low  God,  I  will  yet 
for  this  he  inquired  of  by  the  house  of 
Israel,  to  4o  it  lor  them."— £aek« 
xxxvi.  37. 

The  people  seemed  moioosl^  af- 
fected. Ought  they  to  oe  left  without 
a  further  attempt  to  do  them  good  f 
I  could  not  walk  all  the  way  hack  to 
Nottingham,  and  I  must  beware  of 
time,  if  I  returned  by  the  evening 
train,  passiiu:  at  the  distaaoe  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  No  matter,  '<  We  must  grind 
when  blows  the  wind."  I  announced 
a  prajer  meeting,  and  four  persona 
exercised  in  prayer«  one  of  them  "  an 
old  disciple/'  an  aged  female ;  and  all 
of  them  with  great  fervency  and 
^mestness,  and  with  characteristic 
simplicity.  May  the  Loan  baptise 
them  anew  with  the  Holy  Ghost  1 

Encouraged  by  the  attention  and 
fervour  of  my  congregation,  I  yet  &lt 
some  discouragement  firom  not  seeing 
either  my  host  or  hostess  at  the  ser- 
vice, although  the  room  is  in  their  fold 
yard.  I  thought  it  better  not  to  leave 
y^ithout  calling  upon  them,  so  went 
to  l^e  door,  and  soon  learnt  that  the 
master  could  not  cease  attention  to  h» 
flock,  it  being  lambing-season,  and  his 
good  wife  could  not  leave  the  house 
because  she  was  without  a  servant. 
How  much  better  to  know  these  facts» 
tiian  to  go  away  with  an  unfavourable 
and  erroneous  impression  ujnm  the 
mind  for  want  of  making  inquiry !  I 
had  but  a  lew  minutes  at  command, 
durinff  which  a  basin  of  milk  was 
heated,  most  of  which,  with  bread,  I 
consumed,  followed  it  with  a  few  woids 
of  prayer,  and  then  departed. 

I  pause  to  mention,  that  we  have 
had  W  esley an  preadiing  in  this  viUage 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  had 
not  long  commenced  therc^  when  I 
preached  in  it  myself,  twentj-lwr 
years  ago.  The  clergyman  of  that  day 
was  not  reudent  in  the  place,  nor  a 
spiritually  enlightened  man.  A  manor 
facturing  gentleman  of  Nottingham  of 
high  respectalulity,  bdos^x^g  to  aa 
Independent  Ghun^,  and  whose  exo^ 
lent  wife  had  been  in  early  life  oob- 
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nected  with  Methodism,  was  anxious 
to  introduce  gospel  preaching  there. 
His  interest  in  the  place  and  people 
arose  from  his  possessing  the  only 
freehold  farm  there,  which  he  let  on 
the  condition  of  his  tenant's  allowing 
the  Methodists  to  preach  in  a  room  of 
the  house.  A  gtK)d  congregation  was 
obtained,  and  a  class  was  formed, 
which  was  met  for  some  time  by  a 
leader  at  Gotham,  who  came  over  re- 
gularly for  that  purpose ;  then  by  a 
resident  of  the  place.  A  wealthy  far- 
mer stood  by  the  cause  for  some  years, 
although  his  wife  was  a  firm  Church- 
woman.  The  squire  and  parson  were 
unfaTourable,  but  did  not  persecute. 

After  some  years,  the  gentleman 
who  owned  the  farm  on  which  the 
services  were  held,  built  a  room  for 
preaching,  &;c.,  over  some  farm  build- 
ings, in  the  fold-yard.  Last  spring  he 
raised  the  roof  of  the  room  a  couple  of 
feet,  to  increase  it-s  comfort  and  healthi- 
ness, and  then  drove  over,  taking  with 
him  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  to  preach 
in  it.  An  opening  tea-meeting  was 
held,  also,  at  tue  time,  soon  after  which, 
the  venerable  gentleman,  full  of  years 
and  of  honour,  was  summoned  to  his 
eternal  reward.  Few  men  have  died 
more  generally  respected  and  lamented 
than  the  late  Richahd  Moblbv,  Esq., 
of  Sneinton,  near  Nottingham,  the 
patron  of  Methodism  and  of  the  pure 
gospel  at  the  village  of  Thrumpton. 

For  some  time  past  the  little  Wes- 
leyan  flock  here  has  been  without  a 
resident  shepherd ;  the  leader  having 
removed  to  another  place.  I  was  glad, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  a  **good  man 
and  true*'  had  recently  come  to  reside 
here,  having,  it  is  hoped,  the  requisite 
^fts  and  errace  for  that  important  office. 
oingtilar)y  enough,  he  has  entered  the 
service  of  the  lad  v,  a  widow,  now  occu- 

Sying  the  Half,  whose  hostility  to 
[ethodism  is  strong  and  well  known. 
Tet,  though  making  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  religious  principles  and 
connections,  she  has  engaged  him  as 
her  gardener.  Who  will  not  pray  that 
the  Lord  may  give  him  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  and  make  him  a  great  blessing 
hoth  in  hall  and  cottage  ? 

Well,  I  must  leave  Thrumpton  for 
the  present,  and  hie  away  homewards. 
Bless  me!  how  dark  the  night  is  I 
The  young  moon  is  gone,  the  bank  of 
cloud  has  spread  out  into  a  broad  and 
dense  cortam,  and  not  a  star  is  visible. 


I  want  to  catch  the  train  at  Lon^  Eaton 
station,  and  have  to  cross  the  nver.  I 
cannot  see  three  steps  ahead.  What 
must  I  do  ?  Two  stout  young  men  are 
willing  to  attend  me  across,  and  con- 
duct me  into  the  cart-road.  That  will 
do.  Praise  the  Lord  I  They  bring  me 
down  to  the  ferry ;  one  of  them  calls 
on  the  boatman,  and  brings  him  along. 
We  reach  the  water.  There's  the 
boat,  moored  in  a  creek.  Mind  how 
you  get  in  I     All  right  I 

Here  we  are,  four  of  us  in  a  snug 
little  wrought  iron  boat.  We  can  see 
water  and  sky,  and  dark  outlines  of 
bank.  The  water  is  deep,  but  not  of 
stronsT  current.  Push — ^splash — splash 
— push — splash— splash.  Dear,  how 
dark  it  is!  Splash — splash — gur-ur- 
round.  There,  we're  across  now.  But 
it  won't  do,  we  cannot  land  here,  we 
must  go  a  little  higher.  Push— push 
— spLwh — push — splash.  There,  now 
for  it.  All  aland  but  the  preacher,  and 
there  is  no  plank  in  the  boat  I  "  0, 
just  set  your  feet  there,  sir,  and  jump ; 
you'll  be  all  right.''  Well,  spring* — 
bang !  All  right  I  We  must  be  quick, 
or  I  shall  miss  the  train.  Dear  me  1 
what  a  bank  is  here  I  There,  I  shall 
do  now.  ''Good  night,  boatman !" 
"Goodnight,  sir!"  "We'll  just  put 
you  into  the  road,  sir,  and  then  you'll 
manage."  "  Thank  you  I" 

A  walk  of  about  a  furlong  over  the 
meadow  brou«:ht  us  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  road  leading  to  the  sta- 
tion. Here  my  generous  guides  left 
me,  and  returned  to  the  boat.  Pinched 
for  time,  I  endeavoured  to  push  on  as 
quickly  as  I  could  ;  but  haa  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  that  a  thick 
layer  of  gravel  had  been  newly  spread 
upon  the  road,  mingled  with  which 
were  some  larsre  sized  pebbles,  or  small 
bowlders ;  and  what  with  the  yielding 
of  the  gravel,  and  the  resisting  of  the 
large  stones,  I  should  often  have  fallen, 
had  not  my  stick  sustained  me.  The 
darkness  disabled  me  from  picking  my 
way  ;  so  that  I  had  to  flounder  along 
as  well  as  1  could,  perspiring  profusely 
with  the  exertion  required. 

I  was  within  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  station,  when  my  ears 
were  assailed  with  the  rattle  of  a  train, 
followed  by  the  shrill,  loud,  and  pro- 
longed whistle.  I  felt  I  must  run  for 
it  now,  and  away  I  started,  and  ran 
till  out  of  breath ;  and  with  heart  all 
of  a  palpitation,  I  reached  the  station, 
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got  my  ticket  for  Nottingham,  and 
hastened  to  take  my  seat :  but  no  train 
appeared.  What  was  amiss  now?  I 
inquired,  and  learned  that  the  train 
1  had  heard  was  not  for  Nottingham, 
but  for  Derby,  going  from  Kegworth, 
where  the  down  train  from  London 
separates  into  two,  part  for  Derby 
and  the  North,  and  part  for  Notting- 
ham. The  latter  was  sure  not  to  be 
long,  now  the  former  was  gone.  In 
a  few  minutes  it  came  up,  and  in 
half  an  hour's  time  I  found  myself  at 
home. 

And  now,  for  what  purpose  has  this 
long  ynm  been  spun  f  Just  this ;  to 
do  good.  How!  By  affording  at  least 
innocent  instruction  and  amusement  to 
the  reader,  and  by  ^ving  such  readers, 
as  know  nothing  ot  a  Local  Preacher's 
life,  a  glimpse  of  it,  in  the  history  of  the 
third  part  of  a  Sabbath. 

The  writer  has  often,  after  reproving 
a  sinner,  received  the  retort,  **  You 
oidy  preach  for  what  you  can  get :" 


and  here  is  a  sample  of  what  he  g^ets 
by  preaching :  a  wearying  walk  of  nine 
or  ten  miles,  an  exercise  of  sinoring, 
reading,  praying,  and  speaking  in  a 
close  and  crowded  room  for  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes ;  a  ferry  charge 
of  a  halfpenny  here,  and  a  penny  there, 
and  a  railway-fare  of  a  shilling.  He 
is  minus  ease  and  rest  and  domestic 
society,  and  13 id.  in  money  ;  and  he 
gains,  all  he  desires — a  basin  of  milk 
and  bread,  and  the  good-will  and 
prayers  of  the  godly.  Sometimes  his 
afternoon's  service  costs  him  from  seven 
to  ten  shillings  in  horse  and  gig  hire ; 
and  then  he  saves  something  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  apparel.  This  is  not 
complaint,  but  statement ;  that  is  all. 

Reader,  will  you  show  your  svm- 
pathy  with  Local  Preachers,  and  their 
work,  by  contributing,  as  you  may  be 
able,  and  see  fit,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  a<?ed  in  their  affliction  and 
old  age  to  the  funds  of  their  Mutuai/- 
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THOUGHTS   ON    SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS. 

BT   A  LOCAL  PHBACBEB. 

{^Continued from  page  163.) 

With  reference  to  the  public  reproval 
and  correction  of  offending  scholars,  let 
me  say  there  is  a  more  excellent  way, 
and  you  should  never  employ  severity 
and  "  provoke  them  to  wrath  "  when 
love  will  do  the  deed.  Rather  take 
them  aside,  exhibit  to  them  the  loss 
they  will  sustain  in  ceasing  to  be 
loved  and  respected  by  the  school,  and 
especially  show  them  that  God  is 
angry  with  them,  and  will  call  them 
to  account  for  disobedience.  Let 
them  see  and  feel  that  you  can  have 
no  object  in  view  but  their  welfare, 
and  this  can  only  be  realised  by  sub- 
mission and  obedience;  and,  as  I  have 
often  witnessed,  the  hardest  hearts  will 
by  these  means  be  softened,  the  most 
refractory  will  become  docile  and 
teadiable,  and  the  most  stubborn  and 
.rebellious  will  learn  cheerfully  to  sub- 
mit to  legitimate  authority.  It  is  true 
the  same  treatment  will  not  suit  every 
case.  There  is  almost  as  great  variety 
in  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 


the  young  as  in  the  countenances  of 
mankind ;  and  as  that  physician  is  most 
skilful  who  can  most  readily  effect  a 
cure,  so  that  teacher  is  wisest  who 
most  speedily  secures  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  advantage  of  the  sdiolars. 
The  truly  pious  and  disereet  teacher 
will  aftcertain  the  state  of  each  mem- 
ber of  his  class,  and  wisely  and 
vigorously  employ  the  best  instru- 
mentality in  his  ijower.  "  He  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise.'' 

Among  the  means  to  be  employed 
with  advantage  b  a  serious  review  of 
the  preceding  week:  *''Ti8  wise  to 
talk  viltk  our  past  hours,  and  ask  them 
what  report  they  bore  to  heaven." 
Teachers  who  have  been  living  to  pur- 
pose, spending  each  succeeding  day 
virtuously  and  diligently,  will  rather 
court  than  dread  such  a  review.  There 
will  be  sincerity  and  earnestness  in 
the  affectionate  inquiries  proposed  to 
the  children.  Indeed,  the  very  state- 
ments modestiy  made  in  their  hearing 
of  the  pious  and  profiuble  employ- 
ment or  the  week  just  ended;  the 
reference  made  to  time  happily  spent 
in  reading,  in  meditation,  in  prayer 
and  conversation  with  the  wise  hnd 
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good,  will  often  aWftken  inquiry  and 
iftpplicadon  in  the  young,  more  readily 
and  effectually  than  explicit  inquiry, 
and  teachers  using  sucn  means  will 
often  witness  the  glorious  effects  of  a 
^odly  example..  The  young  will  see 
in  the  mirror  of  the  teacher's  experi- 
ence and  deportment  their  own  errors 
and  deficiencies,  and  the  necessity  and 
.  advantage  of  diligence  in  time  to  come. 
Perhap  they  may  be  drawn  by  these 
attractive  and  consistent  exhibitions  of 
Bible  Christianity  to  embrace  the 
Saviour,  whose  character  is  thus  dis- 
played in  his  followers. 

This  plan  will,  at  all  events^  tend  to 
call  in  wandering  thoughts,  and  give 
fixedness  of  attention:  an  object  of 
great  worth,  inasmuch  as  without  this 
your  best  efforts  will  be  almost  value- 
less. Tour  heads  and  hearts  are 
stored  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  children  are 
concerned,  unless  you  can  so  secure 
their  attention  as  to  make  them  under- 
stand and  retain  tho  sentiments  you 
convey,  and  the  impressions  you  desire 
to  make.  But  fix  their  minds  on  the 
loss  sustained  in  past  time  by  neglect- 
ing to  use  their  precious  opportunities, 
and  show  the  paramount  importance 
and  utility  of  diligence  and  system  in 
the  future,  and  you  wisely  succeed  in 
laying  a  solid  foundation  for  rapid  and 
permanent  progress  in  time  to  come. 

Thus  anticipating  the  future,  as  well 
as  reviewing  the  past,  you  wUl  often 
dwell  with  interest  on  the  positions 
they  are  likely  to  occupy,  and  the 
parts  they  may  be  expected  to  take  in 
the  course  of  a  few  brief  years.  Now 
they  are  led  and  governed  by  their 
aeniors,  who  are  preparing  for,  and 
will  shortly  enter  tne  joy  of  their 
Lord ;  and  the  young,  grown  in  years, 
and  wisdom,  and  piety,  will  be  wanted 
to  take  their  places.  How  necessary 
for  them  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  pre- 
sent race  of  conductors  and  teachers  I 
Rather,  how  indispensable  to  be  far  in 
advance  of  them  in  literary  and  moral 
qualifications  I 

We  live  in  progressive  times--«rt. 
science,  literature  advance  with  rapid 
steps,  confirming,  in  an  astonishmg 
manner,  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  und 
the  rising  race  must  advance  with  the 
growing  necessities  and  intelligence  of 
the  age.  How  needful  then  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  Sabbath-sdiolars 
with  the  solemn  responsibilities  which 
their   present    drcumstanoea   create, 


and  to  urge  them,  by  prudent  anticipa- 
tion of  wnat  God  aoa  society  will  ex- 
pect from  them,  to  prepjre  for  their 
future  lot  in  life.  The  youn^  are  na- 
turally sanguine  —  borne  along  the 
stream  of  life  by  hope — ^living  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  blissful  future.  This 
feeling  Grod  has  wisely  implanted  in 
them,  and  it  must  not  be  counteracted 
b7  their  eldenk  It  should  rather  be 
cherished  by  them,  and  employed  as 
an  argument  for  virtuous  habits,  for 
assiduous  application  now,  that  in  due 
time  the  seed  they  are  sowing  may 
produce  the  anticipated  harvest. 

Much  of  that  enjoyment  which  the 
young  have  a  right  to  expect  will  arise 
from  present  habits  of  industry  and 
virtue.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  reap.'*  <'The  dilieent 
hand  maketh  rich,"  while  "  the  slug- 
gard desireth  and  hath  nothing." 
Labour  then  to  induce  your  young 
charge  to  anticipate  the  claims  which, 
if  spared,  they  will  be  expected  to  meet ; 
to  ask,  in  relation  thereto,  "Lord,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  :'*  and  aid 
them,  by  your  example  ana  counsel, 
to  obey  the  divine  teaching. 

These  remarks  apply  to  those  under 
your  charge  who  are  able  to  attend 
school;  but  there  is  another  class  of 
Sabbath  scholars  who  speciallsr  require 
your  prayers,  and  sympathies,  and 
help.  I  refer  to  the  dck  and  dying. 
How  impressive  the  thought,  that 
some  now  quite  well  will  soon  be  re- 
moved from  the  exhilarating  influences 
of  the  Sabbath-school  to  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  a  sick  chamber !  What 
a  motive  is  here  for  your  best  efforts 
and  most  earnest  prayers  daring  their 
attendance.  When  withdraim  by  in- 
disposition, an  urgent  claim  is  mado 
upon  the  teacher  to  see  his  suffering 
scholar  without  delay.  He  ou^ht  not 
to  wait  for  an  invitation :  pernaps  it 
will  not  be  ^ven.  The  parents  of  the 
afflicted  child  will  naturally  think, 
that  if  you  are  duly  interested  in  his 
welfare,  you  will  attend  as  soon  as  you 
learn  the  case,  and  can  make  oppor- 
tunity, and  they  will  righteously  con- 
clude, that  if  you  do  not  visit  volun- 
tarily you  do  not  deserve  to  be  sent 
for.  Besides,  the  parents  may  not  see 
the  religious  importance  of'^thecase. 
They  may  be  living  in  an  unconverted 
state,  and  therefore  not  be  earnestly 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  their 
child.  This  surely  is  not  the  case  with 
p  2 
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TOQ.  If  it  be.  you  are  ill  prepared  will  g-ladden  ht0  soul  under  his  serer- 
ioT  the  solemn  auties  you  have  under-  est  pains,  and  greatly  strengthen  his 
taken.  Tou  have  to  train  the  young  confidence  in  his  heavenly  Father, 
for  God  and  heaven ;  and  if  this  be  What  pangs  of  conscience  nave  been 
not  your  chief  aim,  your  loss  to  the  endured  by  conductors  and  teachers, 
institution  will  not  be  serious.  when  their  scholars  hfkve  been  ftum- 
If  the  salvation  of  your  charge  en-  moned  to  the  bar  of  God  unrisited. 
gage  your  daily  solicitude,  and  prayer,  We  will  not  say  that  their  endless  wel- 
and  eiSbrt,  you  will  eagerly  snatch  the  fare  depended  on  their  instrumentality, 
precious  opportunity  now  presented  but  as  God  blesses  man  by  man,  we 
for  securing  your  grand  object.  The  dare  not  say  that  their  salvation  was 
very  sight  of  the  teacher  will  revive  notafiected  by  their  criminal  careless- 
most  valuable  recollections^  and  pre-  ness.  May  God  forgive  your  great 
pare  for  impressions  hkely  to  be  saving  guilt,  and  baptise  you  anew  for  ireah 
and  lasting.  If  he  previously  enjoyed  crosses  and  new  duties, 
religion,  your  prayers  and  counsels  (To  be  conchukd  in  our  ne^) 
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**  May  I  yet  llTB  t   Tell  ine  faithfliny,**  said  the  sick  yotuig  woman  to  the  physician. 
**  The  time  is  short.**    And  the  physician  paused. 

fSpesik  explicitly,  do,  doctor;  I  can  bear  it,"  said  the  yovng  firl,  meekly.     "  Jesna  is  preekms. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  yon.'* 

**  Ton  may  continue— say— three  weeks,"  the  doctor  tremulously  replied. 


How  long,  with  chain  still  nni^lax'd,  hath  Winter  held  dominion  I 
And  yet  my  feeble  frame,  by  fondness  screened,  survives  its  frosts  and  tempests. 
I  saw  dear  friends  gaze  ou  me  wistfully, —oftea  I  overheard  their  words 
In  low,  sad  tones — telling  their  alarms  in  whispers, 
Yet  planning  how  to  fill  with  warmth  and  wholesome  air  my  chamber. 
If  haply  this  their  care.  Heaven  blessing,  might  my  days  prolong. 

And  still  the  winds  blew,  and  the  piercing  frost  roaintain'd  its  trying  search^ 
The  snows  still  fell, — and  thus  did  Winter  cheerlessly  prolong  his  reign  I 
Bat  lo  I  his  role  is  over  I    Spring  hath  come  I  and  sons  of  warmth  arise  1 
And  genial  rains  his  sceptre  melt  and  wash  his  throne  away  1 
1h»  haA»  are  opening  !  hedge-rows,  erst  deca^r'd  and  sapless^ 
Are  green  and  moist  again,  and  full  of  twitterins  birds. 
Yes,  10  t  the  Winter's  past,  the  snow  is  over  and  gone ; 
The  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  heard  in  our  land. 

No  I  no  1    It  must  not  be  !    The  Good,  the  Holy  One  hath  willed  it,^ 
And  Winter  still  to  me  remains,  no  Spring  of  health  is  mine — 
No  buds,  no  greenness  ;  my  life's  mere  snow -drops  lingering  come  forth  ; 
Each  struggling  crocus  of  my  heart— nipt,  blighted  shrivels  ! 
I  may  aot,  dear  ones,  look  for  health's  fair  Spring  !    Hope  lies  decaying  ! 
Its  root  is  smitten— a  few  short  weeks  speed  swiftly  by — and  hope  is  dead  1 

O  yest  that  hope  is  scattered!    Father !  mother!    Kiss  me  !    Fare  ye  well ! 
Your  kindness  cheers  me,  yoar  affiBction  greatly  comforteth. 
O  how  I  would  have  fondly  watched,  and  smooth'd  your  dying  pUlowsI 
And  borne,  as  you  have  nobly  done  for  me,  a  thousand  troubles! 

But  nol  'tis  yours  to  watch  a  dying  daughter! 

Pudon  her  waywardness  and  frailties!  assure  me,  parents  dear. 
Again  my  follies  you  forgive.    .    •    Enough,  your  tears  are  eloquent, 
And  speak  in  tenderness.    I  feel  your  sweet  and  full  acquittal. 
Tou  do  forgive  me !    Heaven  bless  you  for  evermore,  beloved  parents. 
A  few  ihort  u>eeks  still  bear  with  me;  Death  hath  all  things  ready! 
The  wintry  hand  is  working  now!    Be  still ;  submit.    All's  wsll! 
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l^ter!  'tis  Winter  yet  to  m«!    I  may  not  know  another  Spring! 
May  thine  continue^  sister,— healthful,  happy,  many! 
Even  yonder  amid  stem  war's  destractive  tramp  and  blighting  haTOC, 
The  grass  peers  forth,  and  blossoms  are  ready  to  show  their  beauty! 
A  heavier  hand  than  war^s, — a  ruder  hoof  than  a  charger' 8  tread  d&tructivej 
Hath  8cath*d  my  life,  and  trodden  down,  and  crushed  for  aye  iU  vital  powers! 

Death  it$elf  hath  sti'icken  me  ! 

God's  will  be  done!    Sister!  I  may  not  bud  or  blossom  more  in  health! 

Kiss  me!  oh  may  thy  course  be  long  and  full  of  peace.    Fare  thee  well,  Sister! 

My  friend!  thy  prayers,  thy  counsels,  have  refreshed  me  often! 

0  in  my  hours  of  darkness — hours  when  faith  was  weak  indeed,— 
And  fears,  and  doubts,  and  sins,  and  murmurs  sorely  tried  me, — 
Thy  words,  thy  faith,  thy  love  brought  blessings  to  my  broken  heart! 
The  consummation  draweth  nigh.    See!  Heaven  is  opened! 

1  dare  not  ask  for  life,*<I  would  not.    Christ  is  precious! 

A  few  short  weeks,  and  lol  m^  body  moulders  in  the  grave! 

My  spirit  lives  with  Jesns Death  is  swallow'd  up  in  victory! 

The  winter's  past:  the  opening  spring— the  opening  spring  hath  come! 
But  not  to  me !    No!  no!    Kiss  me,  my  friend!    Farewell,— but  not  for  evor. 

William  Bthom. 
Liverpool.  ^ 
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Riches  Increased  by  Giving  to  the  Poor ; 
or  the  Surest  and  Safest  Way  of  Thriving. 
By  Thomas  Gronge,  with  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Manton,  Dr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Uichard  Baxter.  Also, 
with  a  Recommendatorv  Preface,  including 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author;  written 
expressly  for  this  edition,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Binney.  London  :  Partridge 
and  Co. 

''  I  PBRSUADB  none  imprudently  to 
cast  away  their  estates,  and  make 
themselves  beholden  to  others ;  but  I 
say  with  this  reverend  author,  that  I 
am  persuaded,  did  men  devote  them- 
selves and  all  that  they  have  to  do  the 
^^reatest  good  they  can  do  in  the  world, 
It  would  not  only  make  life  sweeter, 
consciences  quieter,  and  death  easier, 
but  also  be  a  notable  means  of  Gk>d*s 
prospering  them  in  their  estates,  except 
m  some  cases  of  special  trial,  or  need- 
ful and  profitable  affliction." 

So  good  Richard  Baxter  sayeth  in 
his  address  to  the  "  Good  Reader  "  of 
this  book  ;  and  in  these  few  words  is 
contained,  better  than  we  can  express 
it,  the  g-reat  lesson  which  the  author 
seeks  to  teach  and  to  illustrate. 

Mr.  Goug^e  was  the  laborious 
minister  of  St.  Sepulchre*s  in  London 
for  twenty- four  years,  and  was  ejected 
in  1662  for  nonconformitv.  He  was 
distingruished  for  zeal  and  piety,  and 
abounded  in  good  works.  ''When 
his  income  was  reduced  to  £15(i  a- 
year,  he  lived  on  the  fifty,  and  gave 
away  the  hundred.'^    This  book  is,  in 


effect,  the  exemplification  of  his  own 
principles  and  practice,  with  a  forcible 
statement  of  the  scripture  doctrine  on 
which  he  founded  them.  We  cor- 
dially commend  it  to  our  readers. 
There  are  in  it  some  excellent  remarks, 
applicable  to  the  poor  and  distressed, 
and  aflOUcted  among  the  Lord's  min- 
istering servants,  which  may  be  fitly 
appropriated  to  the  instruction  and 
encouragement  of  all  who  are  inclined 
to  aid  suffering  locaKpreachers. 

Beauties  of  the  Bible.  In  Ten  Lectures 
By  William  Leask.  Second  Edidon. 
London :  Partridge  &  Co. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  books  of  this 
class  issued  in  repeated  editions  from 
the  press.  It  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  about  the  Bible, 
at  all  events,  which  in  itself  is  good, 
whether  accompanied  or  not  by  dili- 
gent study  in  it ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that,  where  such  an  inquiry 
is  awakened,  it  will  most  probably 
lead  to  a  farther  acquaintance  with  the 
precious  truths  and  precepts  of  that 
Holy  Book. 

On  this  ground,  we  welcome  a 
second  edition  of  this  beautiful  and  very 
readable  volume.  To  those  who  have 
not  seen  it,  we  may  state  that  the 
lectures  comprise  disquisitions  on  the 
structure,  the  poetry,  the  dreams,  the 
biography,  the  morality,  the  parables, 
the  predictions,  the  miracles,  tlie  de- 
sign and  the  destiny  of  the  Bible. 
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Though  necessarily  by  publication 
divested  of  the  charm  which  accom- 
panies the  living  voice,  Mr.  Leask's 
style  is  sufficiently  attractive  to 
warrant  the  recommendation  of  his 
booky  even  on  that  CTound,  to  all  who 
love  to  have  the  truth  surrounded  with 
the  graces  of  an  elegant  diction,  and 
delivered  with  those  embellishments 
of  form  and  manner  that  distinguish 
the  true  orator.  But  it  may  be  re- 
commended on  hiffher  grounds  than 
this.  It  ia  no  less  earnest  than 
eloquent ;  and  it  is  pervaded  with  a 
healthy,  hallowed  spmt  of  reverence 
for  the  book  upon  ^hich  it  treats. 
Its  general  orthodoxy  is  unquestioned, 
and  though  the  talented  author  takes 
occasion  to  embody,  in  his  remarks, 
some  peculiarities  of  opinion,  yet  they 
are  not  doginatically  asserted,  nor 
made  offensively  prominent.  His 
readers  may  difi^r  from  him  on  minor 
points,  but  the  whole  book  may  be 
read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  every 
right  hearted  Christian. 

A  Lectnre  on  the  Old  Doctrine  of  Entire 
Sanctification ;  in  which  the  Objections 
from  both  sides  are  met.  By  Richard 
Poole,  Author  of  "The  Centre  and  Circle 
of  Religion,"  &&  London :  Jarrold  and 
Sons. 

A  BRiBF,  earnest,  and  forcible  stater 
ment  and  defence  of  the  Methodist 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  from  1  Thess. 
V.  23,  S4.  The  mode  of  defence 
adopted  is  well  calculated  to  cover  the 
entire  question,  and  to  assist  in  settling 
many  points  which  have  often  been 
Btnmbhng  blocks  to  sincere  inquirers 
after  the  most  '^  excellent  way,^  even 
amon^  the  Methodists.  Mr.  Poolers 
style  IS  homely,  and  occasionally  in* 
felicitous;  but  generally,  he  writes 
with  clearness  and  perspicuity,  as  well 
as  with  great  vigour.  The  lecture  is 
admirably  fitted  to  be  useful,  and  we 
hope  will  be  widely  circulated. 

Best  in  Christ  for  the  Weary.    ByaCleigy- 
London :  John  Snow. 


Thb  question  ''Are  you  weary?'' 
is  here  addressed  to  about  twenty 
dilferent  classes  of  travellers  through 
life,  and  followed  by  counsels  and 
exhortations  suited  to  their  varied 
circumstances,  characters,  and  duties, 
couched  in  scriptural  and  evangelicai 
language,  and  full  of  comfort,  en- 
couragement, and  promise.  The  last 
section  shows  the  catholic  mnd  of  the 


author,  whose  anticipationg  of  esjoy* 
ment  in  proenect  of  heaven,  are  bound 
up  with  the  nope  of  seeing  good  men 
of  all  classes  there.  ''That  all  there 
are  entered  into  rest,  and  that  we 
shall  surely  go  to  them,  is  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  ^Iotj,**  is  the 
comfortable  thought  with  which  he 
closes  the  book,  and  asks,  "With 
heaven  in  prospect^  can  you  be 
weary  P" 

This  little  sixpennj  book  will  often 
render  more  essential  service  in  the 
hour  of  trial  and  sickness,  than  many 
an  elaborate  volume^ 

Writing  for  the  Million.  Ohaervationt  on 
the  Importance  of  being  able  to  Writ»: 
How  TooBff  Men  may  teach  themselTes ; 
the  Sort  of  Writing  to  choose  ts  best 
adapted  for  Business  and  Conespondenoe  i 
with  Practical  DeductionB  and  Examples. 
By  W.  Plumb.  Author  of  "  The  Alphabet 
of  Language.**  London:  W.  Kent  &  Co. 
Kottingham :  R.  Allen. 

A  CHEAP  little  manual,  not  likely 
from  its  appearance  to  frighten  Ihe 
most  modest  and  timorous  learner,  and 
which,  for  the  vigorous  and  determined 
mind  that  is  bent  upon  "  getting  on" 
in  the  world,  provides  everything  that 
is  requisite  to  acquire  the  art  of  which 
it  treats--except  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
With  these  and  the  book  before  ub, 
advancement  is  inevitable.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  other  little  work, 
of  which  Mr.  Plumb  is  the  author,  ia 
obtaining  a  wide  circulation.  We 
wish  him  success  in  these  useful 
efforts. 

Hawker's  Sermons  and  Tracts.  London? 
W.  H.  CoUingridge. 

A  RB-I88UB  in  a  cheap  and  con* 
venient  form  for  distribution  of  a 
series  of  tracts,  written  in  a  very 
earnest  and  affectionate  spirit,  and 
containing  much  truth  adapted  Co  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  most 
classes  of  people.  They  are  printed 
at  the  Bonmanon  Industrial  Scnodl* 

The  Life  of  the  Hev.  Joseph  Beaumont 
BliD,,  by  his  son  Joseph  Beaumont,  Esq. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  volume* 
exhibiting  the  course  and  character 
of  one  of  the  g^reatest  and  best  of  the 
many  eminent  ministers  of  Christ  of 
our  own  times.  The  mfted  son  of 
that  highly  gifted  man  has  skilfully 
used  the  materials  in  his  posaeasioo, 
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and  laid  open  the  very  soal  of  hia 
venerated  parent,  as  well  as  presented 
him  in  the  varied  phases  of  nis  inner 
fttid  outer  being".  The  book  is  one  of 
those  which,  having  been  opened  by 
the  reader,  cannot  be  closed  till  he  has 
got  throng'h  it,  and  the  reading  of 
which  leaves  behind  a  regret  that  it 
is  done,  and  the  feeling  that  much 


more  yet  mi^ht  have  been  said  with- 
out exhausting  the  subject.  Those 
who  estimate  literature  by  its  bulk, 
may  grumble  at  paying  eight  and 
sixpence  for  the  volume ;  but  those 
who  value  it  by  its  true  standard, 
that  of  intrinsic   excellence,  will  be 

glad  of  their  bargain  when  they  have 
evoured  the  commodity. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

In  this  bright  month  all  nature  is 
clothed  in  its  full  spring  beauty;  every 
hedge,  bush,  bank,  and  thicket  becomes 
radiant  with  flowers ;  sweet  perfuines 
fill  the  air,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any 
other  month  in  the  year  except  June. 
The  wild  hyaciath  embeUisnes  the 
woods  and  coppices  with  its  bright  blue 
bells.  The  forget-me-not  opens  its 
pretty  flowers  by  the  sides  of  brooks 
and  ponds ;  buttercups  spread  a  yellow 
carpet  over  old  pastures,  but  are  care- 
fully avoided  by  cattle  and  sheep,  on 
account  of  their  great  acridity :  in 
rocky  places  and  rubbish  heaps  the 
yellow  fumitory  spreads,  and  opens  its 
pretty  flowers.  On  dry  banks  the 
sweet  violet  gives  place  to  another 
species  which  is  scentless,  called  the 
dog  violet;  the  lily  of  the  valley 
flowers  on  Derbyshire  hills  and  neg- 
lected spots  in  other  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  common  wall-flowers,  or 
giUivers,  clothe  the  walls  and  ruins  of 
old  castles.  In  gardens,  ten-week 
and  Brompton  stocks,  auriculas,  poly- 
anthuses. China  roses,  pinks,  with 
many  other  spring  flowers,  now  deco- 
rate the  borders. 

Although  plants  are  in  many  re- 
spects very  dissimilar,  in  their  general 
appearance,  to  animals,  yet  their 
economy  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
The  stems  and  branches  of  plants  act 
as  a  frame-work,  or  skeleton,  to  sup- 
port the  parts  necessary  to  the  life  of 
the  individual:  the  roots  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  stomach  by  imbibing 
juices  from  the  soil;  the  sap^  com- 
posed of  water  holding  in  solution 
saline,  extractive,  mucilaginous,  sac- 
charine, and  other  soluble  substances, 
rises  upwards  through  the  wood  in  a 
distinct  set  of  tubes  called  common 
vessels,  which   eorrespond   in  their 


office  to  the  lacteals  and  pulmonary 
arteries  in  animals,  and  are  distributed 
in  various  ramifications  over  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  leaves,  which  act  the  part 
of  breathing  organs  and  luno;s.  In 
the  passage  of  the  sap  through  these 
organs,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  air,  by  which  it  undergoes 
an  entire  change,  a  portion  of  the 
watery  particles  is  evaporated,  and 
it  descends  alon^  another  set  of  tubei>, 
situated  immediately  beneath  the 
inner  bark :  these  are  called  the  proper 
vessels,  and  the  sap  now  Assumes  the 
form  of  a  thick  pulp,  yielding,  in  its 
course  downwards,  a  deposition  which 
we  denominate  sap  wood,  and  which 
in  its  turn  becomes  hard  and  solid 
timber. 

Several  species  of  skipper  butter- 
flies are  now  to  be  met  with  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  astonishing  what  immense 
numbers  of  these  little  creatures  make 
their  appearance  in  certain  localities, 
where  for  several  years  together 
scarcely  a  specimen  was  met  with. 
Seven  years  ago,  the  dingy  skipper 
was  to  be  met  with  on  the  moors  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  in  such 
swarms  as  to  resemble  a  flight  of  east- 
ern locusts,  since  which  time  very 
few  specimens  have  been  found  in  that 
district.  The  large  skipper  may  be 
seen  dancing  up  and  down  in  every 
direction  r  none  of  this  family  of  but- 
terflies exhibit  rich  or  gay  cdlours,  be- 
ing invariably  brown,  varied  with 
tawnv.  About  the  end  of  the  month, 
a  little  moth,  with  green  wings,  may 
be  seen  in  the  evenings  in  damp  mea- 
dows :  it  is  called  the  green  forester, 
and  its  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  cuckoo 
flower  plant,  which  thrives  in  such 
situations.  The  emperor  moth  is  also 
common  towards  the  end  of  this 
month.    It  is  too  well  knjwn  to  need 
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an^  description,  abounding  most  in  the 
nei^hbournood  of  heaths.  The  scarlet 
tigrer  moth  is  also  not  nnfrequent  at 
this  time,  but  chiefly  inhabits  the  south 
of  England.  The  April  mLselia,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  very  beautiful  Little  crea- 
ture ;  but  as  it  flies  late  at  night,  it  is 
seldom  noticed.  The  burnished  brass 
moth  is  another  very  beautiful  but 
common  species  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, though  seldom  seen  so  far  north 
as  Derbyshire ;  yet  now  and  then  a 
stray  specimen  is  to  be  met  with  even 
in  Scotland,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  carried  thither  by  the  wind. 
Many  other  species  of  moths,  butter- 
flies, beetles,  oees,  ants,  dragon  flies, 
two-winged  flies,  and  gnats  may  be 
seen  in  every  direction  during  this 
month. 

The  flusher,  or  small  butcher  bird, 
arrives  in  the  midland  counties  early 
this  month.  The  wryneck  was  seen 
in  Derbyshire  on  the  12th  of  April, 
the  willow  wren  on  the  13th,  the  red- 
starts and  nightingales  on  the  15th, 
whinchats  on  the  10th,  whitethroats 
on  the  17th,  babillards  on  the  13th, 
chifi-chafis  on  the  10th,  sedgebirds  on 
the  16th ;  swallows  and  martins  had 
not  arrived  on  the  17th,  nor  had  the 
cuckoo  been  heard  there,  though  both 
were  expected  every  day.  All  the 
remaining  birds  of  passage  usually 
arrive  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
Numbers  of  our  resident  birds  are  now 
nestling,  some  have  young,  and  others 
are  preparing  their  nests.  Winter 
birds  are  for  the  most  part  gone: 
siskins  departed  early  in  March,  field- 
fares and  redwings  the  last  week  in 
March,  snow  buntings  in  the  middle 
of  March,  hawfinches  and  bramble- 
finches  at  the  end  of  February,  and 
also  the  cross-bills,  of  which  few  have 
visited  us  this  winter. 

The  atmosphere  is  cold,  but  not  un- 
seasonable, the  mean  temperature  of 
this  monUi  is  54  degrees:  and  the 
prevailing  current  of  air  is,  in  the 
former  part  of  the  month,  from  the 
east,  and  in  the  latter  part  from  the 
west,  with  showers  of  mild  rain. 

S.  HsRKHiK. 

ASTRONOMY. 
Thb  Sun  rises,  on  the  Ist,  at  Green- 
wich and  London,  at  thirty-three 
minutes  after  four ;  on  the  16th,  at 
ten  minutes  after  four;  and  on  the 
^\atf  at  eight  minutes  before  four.  On 


the  same  days,  he  sets  respectively  at 
twenty-two  minutes  past  seven,  fifteen 
minutes  before  eight,  and  three  min- 
utes after  eight.  He  passes  out  of  the 
sign  Taurus  (the  Bull)  into  that  of 
Gemini,  on  the  20th.  On  the  15thy 
hid  distance  from  the  earth  is  greater 
by  more  than  700,000  miles  than  it  was 
on  the  15th  of  April. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  4th  at  eigh- 
teen minutes  before  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  full  on  the  19th  at  four 
minutes  before  midnight.  She  is  near 
to  Saturn  on  the  7  th,  Castor  and 
Pollux  on  the  9th,  and  Mars  on  the 
15th. 

Mercury  is  an  evening  star,  setting 
thirty-two  minutes  after  the  sun  on 
the  1st,  and  nearly  two  hours  after 
him  on  the  31st.  He  is  near  the 
moon's  thin  crescent  on  the  5th,  the 
Pleiades  on  the  6th,  and  Saturn  on 
the  28th. 

Venus  remains  a  morning  star 
throughout  the  month. 

Mars,  in  Virgo,  is  a  beautiful  object. 
He  has  been  slowly  moving  westward, 
from  a  position  a  few  degrees  north  of 
Spica,  smce  the  end  of  February,  but 
becomes  stationary  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.  He  then  commences  a  more 
accelerated  movement  eastward  to- 
wards Spica,  which  he  passes  within 
two  degrees  about  the  22nd  of  July. 

Jupiter  is  a  morning  star,  and  with- 
in observation  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  sunrise. 

Saturn  passes  out  of  Taurus  into 
Gemini,  on  the  7th ;  sets  at  eighteen 
minutes  after  eleven,  on  the  ls^  a  few 
minutes  before  half-past  ten  on  the 
16th,  and  a  little  after  half-past  nine 
on  the  31st. 

Considerable  expectation  is  being 
excited  in  the  scientific  world,  with 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  the 
comet  which  is  known  in  Germany  as 
Melancthon's  Comet,  because  that 
eminent  Eeformer  wrote  several  let* 
ters  and  dissertations  about  it,  some 
of  which  are  still  extant.  It  is  the 
same  wandering  star,  whose  terrible 
appearance  in  1556  drove  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  from  the  throne  ot  the 
West,  to  end  his  days  in  penance 
among  monks.  Its  appearance  has 
been  fixed  to  occur  in  the  month  of 
August. 

Scarcely  any  circumstanoe  in  con* 
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nection  with  astronomy  has  attracted 
80  much  general  attention,  as  the  re- 
peated discoveries  of  small  planets  in 
the  vast  reg^ion  lying:  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  These  discoveries,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century, 
have  augmented  the  number  of  known 
bodies  connected  with  the  solar  system 


from  about  fonr  and  twenty  to  nearly 
forty ;  and  it  is  now  stated  by  M. 
Leverrier  that  be  is  firmly  persuaded, 
so  grreat  is  the  number  of  small  planets 
in  the  r^-gion  referred  to,  that  before 
1860,  nearly  a  hundred  will  certainly 
be  discovered.  One  or  two  have  been 
detected  since  the  present  year  began. 


JJisalteras. 


PLEASING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE 
INCIDENT. 

Ah  intelligent  and  obdervinjB^  friend 
of  mine,  while  doing  buamess  in 
London,  sojourned  at  that  admirably 
conducted  public  establishment  the 
Furnival  Hotel,  Holborn,  in  every 
bedroom  of  which  a  Bible  is  kept  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers.  On  looking 
through  a  window  on  the  open  snace 
outftide,  he  observed  a  porter  feeoing 
a  large  flock  of  pigeons.  They  were 
evidently  seui^ible  of  his  kindness,  and 
evinced  their  gratitude  and  affection 
by  their  gentle  cooing,  and  by  sur- 
rounding and  even  perching  upon  his 
person. 

'^  Whose  pigeons  are  these,  my  good 
man?"  inquired  my  friend  of  the 
porter. 

'*  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Not  know  whose  they  are  I  and 
yet  you  so  kind  to  them,  and  they  so 
fond  of  you.    How  is  this  f ** 

To  this  inquiry  the  porter  replied  aa 
follows : — 

''One  morning,  sir,  some  months 
ago,  a  solitary  pigeon  alighted  in  our 
yard,  which  I  kmdly  spoke  to,  and 
supplied  with  a  suitable  oreakfast.  It 
then  flew  away,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight,  taking,  as  I  supposed,  its  final 
&rewell.  On  the  following  morning, 
however,  the  same  pigeon  came  again 
for  breakfast,  and, as  before,  was  kindly 
received  and  entertained.  It  then 
retired  as  before,  but  only  to  revisit  me 
on  the  ensuing  day.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  harbinger  pigeon  intro- 
duced an  associate,  to  which,  by  some 
language  we  cannot  interpret,  it  had 
made  known  the  fare  and  kindness  it 
had  received.  I  caressed  and  fed  them 
both,  and  they  immediately  afterwards 
took  wing,  and  disappeared.  On  the 
very  next  morning,  the  harbinger 
brought  two  of  itj  class,  and  all  tl:^e 


were  welcomed  and  fed.  From  that 
time  the  number  daily  increased  until 
thi'ii  morning,  when  you  see  my 
fiftmily  comprises  thirty-seven  pigeons. 
Where  they  come  from  I  know  not, 
nor  whither  they  go.  They  are  all 
strangers  to  me,  and  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  their  homes  or  their 
owners.  All  I  care  for  is  to  do  them 
good,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  see  them 
happy  and  contented." 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  people 
of  God,  and  especially  ministers.  Sab- 
bath-school teachers,  and  other  officers 
in  the  Christian  church,  would  act  to- 
wards the  necessitous  souls  of  men  aa 
this  noble  porter  acted  towards  hia 
feathered  visitors  ?  If  one  poor  sinner 
cros^  our  path,  visit  our  place  of  wor- 
ship, enter  our  Sabbath-nchool,  let  us 
kindly  receive  him,  and  generously 
feed  him  with  the  bread  of  life.  He, 
like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  will  spread 
the  glad  news,  and  there  shall  arise  a 
host  of  converts  from  this  first  casual 
well-improved  interview. 

Let  us  not  be  anxious  about  caging 
or  proselytising  them.  If  they  see  we 
are  not  selfish,  but  liberal — caring  more 
for  their  spiritual  health  and  life  than 
their  property — they  will  come  again, 
and  bring  others  with  them,  and  imso- 
licited,  except  by  our  attention  and 
kindness,  wUl  say,  "  This  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  their  Grod  shall  be 
my  uod.*'  It  is  of  vast  moment  that 
we  aim  at  individual  as  well  as  collec** 
tive  usefulness.  That  we  try  to  preaoh 
the  goepel  to  every  creature.  By  con* 
eentrating  our  efibrts  on  certain  indi« 
▼iduals,  say  a  mother,  a  father,  a  sister, 
a  brother,  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  neigh- 
bour, a  friend,  we  shall  probably  suc- 
ceed, and  ultimately  secure  to  Christ 
and  his  people  whole  families  and  en* 
tire  localities.  ''  He  that  winneth  souls 
is  wise."    ''  They  that  be  (thus)  wise 
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shall  shine  ss  the  son,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  rig^hteousness  as  the 
starsTor  ever  and  eTcr.** 
MeaicheMter^  J.  G. 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD'S  HOUSE. 

Thb  glory  of  a  sacred  edifice  lies 
not  in  its  vaulted  roof,  and  lofty  soire, 
and  pealins^  organ,  but  in  the  glory 
that  fills  tne  house — the  Divine  pre- 
sence; not  in  its  fabric  of  goodly 
stones,  but  its  living  stones,  polished 
by  the  hand  of  the  Spirit ;  not  in  its 

Eointed  windows,  but  in  its  Go-^pel 
ght;  not  in  its  choir  of  singing  men 


and  singing  women,  bnt  in  the  music 
of  weU-tnned  hearts ;  not  in  its  sscred 

?riesthood,  but  in  its  great  High  Priest, 
f  every  stone  were  a  diamond,  and 
every  beam  a  cedar,  every  window  a 
crystal,  and  every  door  a  pearl;  if 
the  roof  were  studded  with  sapphire, 
and  the  floor  tessekted  with  all  man- 
ner of  precious  stones,  and  yet  if  Christ 
and  his  Spirit  be  not  there,  the  build- 
ing has  no  glory.  The  house  of  God 
must  have  a  glory  beyond  what  Solo- 
mon's cunning  workmen  can  give  it, 
even  the  Lord  God,  who  is  "  the  glory 
thereof." — Remains  ofRet,  W.  Jackson, 
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"THE  CHALLENGE." 
A  TBULT  charitable  and  earnest  man 
will  often  be  ingenious  in  the  discoyery 
and  invention  of  modes  by  which  to 
accomplish  a  good  object,  and  so  call 
into  exerciiie  a  faculty  very  necessary 
to  oTorcome  the  numerous  obstacles 
that  rise  in  the  way  of  erery  philan- 
thropic movement  affSscting  the  social 
eonmtion  of  man  in  the  world  as  at 
present  constituted.  Brother  Cheney, 
of  the  Chatteris  circuit,  challenged  a 
thousand  of  his  brethren  to  give  two  or 
(AriM  pounds  each  to  aid  the  Association 
the  present  year  ;  and  is  supported  by 
Brother  H.  Stringer,  and  probably  a 
few  others  in  the  same  circuit.  Brother 
Chcetham,  of  Leeds,  last  month  accepted 
the  challenee  to  the  amount  of  fivt 
pounds,  nobly  engaging  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  the  money  whether  others 
joined  in  the  good  cause  or  not.  We 
drew  attention  to  the  proposal  in  the 
form  it  assumed  in  Brother  Cheetham's 
communication,  and  projected  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  first  instalment  of  pro- 
mises in  accordance  therewith.  This 
has  elicited  letters  from  various  parties 
favourable  to  a  general  movement  for 
the  purpose  indicated.  Ltaving  (As 
qyttsiion  still  open^  and  hoping  we  shall 
soon  arrive  at  a  point  Jram  whence 
distinct  tmd  tmitsa  action  shaU  com^ 
mmce,  we  request  especial  attention  to 
the  following  judicious  and  suggestive 
letter,  which  embodies  a  proposal  of  a 
distinctive  character  and  large  sigiu- 
ficaaov.  Emanating,  as  it  does,  from 
one  of  our  honorary  members,  we  hope 
it  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response 
from  that  valuable  and  indispensable 
class  of  brethren  : — 
"Sib, — I  am  glad  to   see    that  our 


brethren  are  stirring  up  each  other  to 
love  and  good  works. 

"  It  is  a  common  saying  among  as  of 
this  Association,  that  we  draw  £800  or 
£900  a-year  from  the  bank  of  faith, 
and  as  Brother  Unwin  has  always  beea 
foremost  in  urging  repeated  drafts 
thereon,  we  can  it  frequently  'John 
Unwin's  Bank.* 

''Now,  as  I  am  a  commercial  man, 
rather  than  a  Huntingdon  or  Muller,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  portion  of  the 
capital  of  this  bank  in  the  3  per  cent 
consols. 

'*I  wonld  propose,  therefore,  that 
we  raise  a  fund  purpoeely  and  solely 
for  investmsnt,  the  interest  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  provide  annuities  for  the 
superannuated. 

''There  are,  I  should  think,  at  least 
500  persons  in  these  realms  whose  hearts 
God  has  touched  with  sympathy  for 
these  brethren.  Now,  if  100  of  these 
give  £5  each,  100  others  £2  each,  and 
the  remaming  300  £1  each,  that  will  be 
the  first  £1,000  for  investment,  and  the 
interest  of  it  will  support  three  old 
brethren.  This  will  not  be  a  bad 
beginning,  and  if  the  like  is  done,  year 
by  year,  we  shall,  in  abont  10  years^ 
realise  the  half  of  the  assets  which  we 
have  had  in  this  bank  of  faith. 

''My  first  £5  shall  be  ready  this  jrear, 
if  this  scheme,  or  somethinfi^-Iike  it,  is 
taken  up  ;  and  so  long  as  1  can  afford 
it,  the  same  shall  Im  ready  year  by 
year. 

"  I  send  yon  my  name  and  address  in 
confidence,  wishing  to  remain,  for  the 
present,  yours  very  truly, 

"JOSTCS." 

To  bhow  that  the  design  of  specially 
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aiding  the  Association,  at  the  present 
Juncture,  is  sure  to  obtain  snpport  from 
all  classes,  and  also  how  the  ''sliding 
scale  "  of  "  Justus  "  may  be  extended 
indefinitely  <U  both  ends,  we  add  the 
following  note  from  one  who  proposes 
to  do  what  he  is  able  :-^ 

'*  Sib, — Having  seen  in  the  Magazine 
for  this  month  a  proposal  to  raise  an 
extra  sum  this  year  for  that  worthy 
institution  the  Mutual- Aid  Association, 
I  write  to  say  I  hope  the  project  will 
succeed,  and  that  your  list  will  soon  be 
full  of  names  for  fire  and  ten  pounds 
each ;  and  should  there  be  a  list  pro- 
posed of  names  for  an  extra  fire  shil- 
lings each,  then  please  to  add  my  name 
to  it.  I  will  send  it  with  my  annual 
contribution.  If  our  branch  secretary 
would  send  me  a  collecting  card,  I 
would  try  to  obtain  a  little  more. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

"  8.  KOSKILLT. 

"  WoodUy,  Ap.  IBthr 
We  have  not  space  to  add  othei  re- 
marks this  month. — Ed. 

OBNBBAL  GOMMITTSB. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  was  held  at 
Brother  Wade's,  at  Mitchiam,  Surrey,  on 
Monday,  i4th  April  last. 

The  place  of  meeting  being  at  some 
distance  from  town,  there  was,  for  the 
first  time  since  last  aggregate  meeting,  a 
small  attendance  of  the  members ;  con- 
sequently some  of  the  business  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  month. 

The  monthly  abstract  showed  that 
there  had  been  two  deaths  in  the  month; 
that  there  were  on  the  funds  sixty-five 
tick  members,  and  one  hundred  super- 
annuated members ;  and  that  the  trea- 
surer was  still  considerably  in  advance. 

The  honorary  secretary  paid  in  £5, 
which  he  had  received  as  a  donation 
from  P.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  of  Rawten- 
Btall ;  Brother  Harding  paid  in  two 
guineas,  being  his  subscription  for  two 
years,  and  also  £2  for  back  numbers  of 
the  magazine. 

Complaints  were  made  that  the  secre- 
taries of  several  of  the  branches  have 
been  very  remiss  in  collecting  these 
annual  guineas.  Where  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  the  local  secretaries  can  apply 
personally  for  subscriptions,  the  com- 
mittee expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  in  each 
branch  to  supply  this  lack  of  service,  by 
appointing  collectors,  who  with  book  and 
report  in  hand  may  visit  regularly  our 
kind  supporters. 

Some  amount  of  ordinary  business  was 
transacted,  certain  bills  were  ordered  to 
be  paid,  and  the  meeting  ended  as  usual 
with  prayer. 


The  next  monthly  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Brother  Creswell's,  6,  Albert 
Terrace,  Knightsbridge,  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  May.  A  large  attendance  of 
members  is  desirable,  this  being  the  last 
ordinary  meeting  previous  to  assembling 
in  Shefiield. 

*«*  Brethren  desirons  of  nominating 
members  to  serve  upon  the  general  com- 
mittee should  send  m  such  nominations 
to  the  secretary,  fourteen  days  before  the 
annual  meeting. 

T.  CUAMBBBLAIK,  HoU.  Sco. 

THB  BOTIOB  OB  MOTIOB. 

TO  TUB  BDXTOB  OF  TAB  LOGaL  PKBAGHBB8* 

MAGAZINB. 

SfB, — I  find  that  some  of  our  brethren 
are  reading  my  proposed  motion  at  the 
A^egate  Meeting  m  a  wider  sense  than 
it  IS  intended  to  bear,  and  that  chiefly 
because  of  the  words  "  branch  societies." 
It  must,  however,  bo  remembered,  that 
this  is  the  designation,  according  to  our 
rules,  of  those  who  are  more  commonly 
called  the  "  Reformers." 

The  efiect,  therefore,  of  the  motion 
will  be,  first,  to  retain  in  our  Auociation 
all  its  present  members,  whatever  section 
of  the  Methodist  family  they  may  join, 
and,  secondly,  to  allow  all  the  local 
preachers  who  may  he  engaged  in  the 
proposed  *' Methodist  Free  Churches'* 
to  join  the  Association* 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  now  ob- 
tained by  the  local  committee  of  a  branch 
meeting  to  vote  for  the  retention  of  any 
brother  who  may  have  united  himself  to 
another  body,  and  then  sending  up  their 
decision  to  the  General  Committee  for 
confirmation. 

If  snch  cases  were  likely  to  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  the  old  practice  might  be  con* 
tinned,  notwithstanding  its  roundabout 
inconveniences;  but,  according  to  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  it  is  very  desi- 
rable to  have  a  general  resolution  which 
wUl  do  justice  to  all  our  present  mem- 
bers under  any  ecclesiastical  contingency. 

The  second  object  contemplated  by  the 
motion  is  to  provide  for  the  entrance  of 
the  local  preachers  who  now  belong  to 
the  Wesleyan  Association,  but  who  in 
the  event  of  an  amalgamation  with  the 
Reformers  will  be  mingled  with  them  into 
a  body  of  •*  Methodist  Free  Churches.** 

If  this  motion  were  not  made,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  such  brethren  would  be 
voted  in  as  members  by  the  local  com- 
mittees, but  I  think  it  much  better  to 
state  what  we  do  openly  and  fairly  than 
to  give  cause  to  any  parties,  friends  or 
enemies,  to  accuse  us  of  smuggling  into 
our  ranks  those  whom  we  are  not  honest 
and  courageous  enough  to  receive  openly. 

As  to  the  question  of  opening  this 
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ABsociBtioB  to  all>the  seetioiu  of  Metho- 
dism, I  haye  Bn  opinion  that  soch  a  step 
onght  not  to  be  taken  without  great 
caation,  and  that  chieflron  account  of 
its  pecnntary  bearing.  It  is  a  fact  which 
should  never  be  forgotten»that  any  other 
section  of  the  church  joining  this  Asso- 
ciation should,  in  equity,  raise  in  hono- 
rary subscriptions  and  donations  about 
£400  for  every  1,000  local  preachers  that 
become  members  of  the  Association. 

One  reason  of  this  is,  that,  as  a  body, 
the  local  preachers  have  been  grossly  neg- 
lected by  the  churches,  so  that  there  are 
so  many  of  them  full  of  days,  but  empty 
of  wealth,  health,  and  honours.  Another 
reason  is,  that  many  of  the  healthiest 
and  youngest  brethren  are  already  in 
some  benefit  club  or  other,  and  so  our 
Association  becomes  the  refuge  fur  all 
who  are  rejected  by  such  clubs  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  injurious  occupa- 
pations,  and  old  age. 

If  the  churches  should  ever  wake  up 
to  a  consideration  of  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Lord  (Matthew  xxv.  40),  and 
mingle  works  witli  their  professed  faith, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  this  Association  one  common 
bond  of  brotherhood  by  which  to  unite 
all  the  Methodists  in  the  land. 

Should  that  day  ever  dawn,  I  for  one 
shall  greatly  rejoice ;  but  until  then  I 
must  keep  company  with  the  prudent 
man,  '*  who  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth 
himself."  I  am,  dear  brother,  faithfully 
yours,  TuoMAS  Cuambbblaiit. 

[We  rejoice  that  our  highly  esteemed 
brother  the  honorary  secretary  has 
favoured  us  with  the  above  perspicuous 
and  sensible  statement  of  his  views  upon 
the  important  proposition  which,  through 
him,  will  come  before  the  approaching 
aggregate  meeting  for  discussion.  It  will 
materially  aid  the  members  in  forming  a 
judgment  thereon,  and  place  those  who 
may  not  be  able  to  attend  in  possession 
of  the  true  grounds  on  which  this  neces- 
sary motion  is  founded.  Whether  taken 
up  in  the  restricted  and  prudent  form  in- 
tended by  the  mover,  or  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  in  which  some  of  the  bre- 
thren have  desired  to  receive  it,  there  is 
DO  question  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant motions  ever  brought  under  con- 
sideration syice  the  institutiou  was 
founded*  and  will  require  the  exercise  of 
much  wisdom  and  caution  in  its  discus- 
sion, as  well  as  in  the  action  immediately 
resultant  upon  such  decisions  as  may  be 
taken  upon  it. 

In  the  reflection  made  by  the  honorary 
secretary  upon  the  question  of  opening 
the  Association  to  aU  the  sections  of 
Methodism,   he  has  omitted  one  word 


which,  though  fairly  to  be  undentood,  is 
yet  necessary  to  be  inserted,  in  order  to 
prevent  misunderstanding.  He  states, 
that  **  any  other  section  of  the  church 
joining  this  Association  should,  in  equity, 
raise  in  honorary  subscriptions'  and 
donations  about  £400  for  every  1,000 
local  preachers  that  become  members." 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  JUOO 
would  be  required  annualhf.  It  would 
never  do  to  accept  all  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  ac- 
cession of  a  thousand  benefit  memben 
for  a  consideration  bounty  paid  down  of 
£400,  and  that  is  not  the  honorary  secre- 
tary's meaning;  but  there  must  be  at 
least  a  moderate  amount  of  probability 
that  there  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
of  £400  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
Association  arising  from  sources  wholly 
independent  of  the  contributions  of  the 
thousand  members  so  entering.  This 
should  be  plainly  understood,  and  there- 
fore we  have  thus  directed  special  atten- 
tion to  it.  If  it  be  thought  that  this  is  a 
large  sum,  it  is  well  to  state  that  it  is 
about  the  proportion  now  actually  in 
course  of  expenditure  ;  and,  as  the  trea- 
surer is  considerably  in  advance,  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  some  of  our  friends 
think  the  proportion  of  voluntary  and 
independent  subscriptions  onght  to  be 
nearer  £500  than  £400  a  year  for  each 
thousand  members.  We  commend  the 
thought  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  brethren  who  intend  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting.— Ed.] 

Dbab  Bbotheb,~As  you  have  thrown 
open  the  question  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  next  agregate  meeting,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  suggest  a 
few  thoughts. 

The  principle  of  the  motion  I  most 
cordially  approve,  and  think  it  is  verj 
desirable  to  be  brought  out  into  practi- 
cal and  universal  operation,  as  being 
consistent  with  our  professed  Christian 
principles  as  univenal  redemptionists, 
and  as  calculated|to  promote  and  extend 
the  principle  of  universal  brotherhood 
among  all  the  branches  of  the  Weslevau 
family;  for  the  title  legitimately  oe- 
longs  to  the  branches  as  well  as  to  the 
trunk  or  stock;  and  all  I  sincerelj 
hope  and  believe  possess  and  enioy  the 

S'eat  principle  of  union,  the  love  of 
od.  It  will  furnish  a  fine  opportunity 
to  exemplify  this  principle  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  will  more  fiilly 
illustrate  practically  to  the  world  the 
truth  of  that  saying,  "  See  how  these 
brethren  love  one  another.**  Many  ad- 
vantages to  ourselves,  our  families,  the 
church,  and  tho  world  would,  no  doubt, 
be    the    natural    aitd     blessed    effects 
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prodoced  by  the  practical  exhibition  of 
tlus  uniTersal  brotherhood. 

I  am  not  alto|Fether  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  which  nave  to  he  sarmounted. 
Few  will  object  to  the  principle,  bat 
many  to  its  practical  adoption.  They 
look  at  increase  of  liabilities  to  sickness, 
infirmity,  and  death,  &c.,  without  the 
prospect  of  a  proportional  increase  of 
means  to  meet  them;  at  the  danger  of 
losing  more  friends  and  sopporters,  &c., 
than  we  should  gain ;  at  the  unpleasant 

Eirty  spirit  of  bigotry  it  might  re- 
ndie  instead  of  allaying  ;  at  the  spirit 
of  controTersy  it  might  introduce  into 
our  official  organ  ;  at  the  difficulty  of 
legislating,  to  suit  the  claims  of  all 
pulies,— something  like  Lord  John 
Russell's  educational  scheme.  Though 
I  hope  the  combined  skill  of  our  re- 
presentatives and  officers  would  be 
more  successful,  because,  ''if  any  man 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,'^  &c. 

It  is  possible  for  all  these  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  if  we  pray  much 
earnestly  and  belie  vingly,  and  each  agent, 
officer,  and  member  of  the  Association 
obtain  in  his  own  heart  and  determine 
to  exemplify  the  great  and  glorious 
principle  of  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
unirersal  lore  to  man,  especially  to  the 
brethren.  This  will  eat  out  all  party 
spirit;  and,  maintaining  strong,  steady, 
lively,  and  active  faith  in  Christ  and  his 
promises,  we  shall  live  in  the  spirit  of 
self-denial,  and  be  ready  for  every  good 
word  and  work. 

Yours  truly,  Amicus. 

Tadeaster,  April  17, 1856. 

WORKIKGTON    BRANCH. 

At  Dearharo  on  Good  Friday  a  publie 
tea  meeting  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
funds  of  our  association. 

The  day  being  exceedingly  fine,  we 
had  a  goodly  number  from  distant 
places  ;  but  owing  to  the  dullness  of  the 
coal  trade  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
consequent  porerty  of  our  village  popu- 
lation, the  company  was  not  so  lai^e  as 
otherwise  it  would  have  been.  A  little 
after  four  o'clock,  about  eighty  persons 
sat  down  to  t^a,  the  greater  part  of  which 
W9B  gratuitously  provided. 

After  tea,  the  friends  from  a  distance 
occupied  themselves  a  short  time  in 
rambling  over  the  village,  in  reading  the 
chronicles  of  the  dead  in  our  antiquated 
burial  ground,  or  in  visiting  and  chatting 
with  their  friends. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock,  Mr.  Tyson 
EIgg,  president  of  the  branch,  w  as  called 
to  the  chair,  and  gave  out  the  hymn 
commencing, 

**  Jeras,  thy  MOTSnts  bless,** 


which  was  sung  with  the  heartiness  and 
fervour  peculiar  to  many  of  our  village 
congregations.  After  singing,  the  Bev. 
J.  Blacky  from  Aspatria,  engaged  in 
piaver. 

The  chairman,  in  his  opening  address, 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to 
the  Association  as  one  of  those  improve- 
ments, and  declared  his  astonishment 
that  it  should  date  its  existence  so  late 
in  the  world's  history  and  in  the  annals 
of  Methodism. 

Tne  secretary  then  read  the  report  of 
the  last  aggregate  meeting,  and  made 
some  appropriate  remarks  on  some  of  its 
clauses,  and  especially  on  the  fact  of  its 
being  mainly  a  benevolent  institution; 
its  main  object  and  its  chief  glory  being 
to  provide  for  its  superannuated  members. 
He  also  stated  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  formation;  and  with 
deep  emotion  remarked  that  the  branch, 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member,  was  the  oldest  in  the  association, 
standing  as  it  does  No.  I  on  the  general 
secretary's  books  ;  and  that  the  chair- 
man was  the  oldest  member,  standing  as 
he  does  No.  1  on  the  secretary's  book  for 
the  Workington  Branch. 

Mr.  J.  Todd,  the  Scripture  Reader, 
then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  with 
much  earnestness  urged  upon  us  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  enjoying 
peace  with  God,  of  having  our  energies 
properly  directed,  and  of  labouring  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  then  showed  the  para- 
mount importance  of  man's  salvation  as 
compared  with  all  other  sabjects,  viewing 
it  in  its  vastness  and' glory,  its  provisions 
for  the  soul  and  for  the  body,  for  time 
and  for  eternity  ;  and  concluded  Mth  a 
few  observations  on  the  dignity  of  man 
as  exhibited  in  his  redemption  by  Christ, 
approximating,  as  he  does  when  renewed 
by  grace,  to  the  moral  likeness  of  God. 

Mr.  R.  Smallwood,  our  Treasurer  (who 
spoke,  about  an  hour)  gave  us  a  well- 
digested,  well- arranged,  and  most  appro- 
priate address,  delivered  in  the  most 
happy  and  humorous  manner,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  William  TomlinsoDv  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  when  called  upon,  handed  to  the 
chairman  the  sum  of  eleven  shillings 
which  he  had  collected  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  made  wav  for 

The  Rov.  J.  Black,  Independent  mi- 
nister, from  Aspatria,  the  anthor  of  the 
Sabbath  essay,  entitled  <*  T?ie  Brook  by 
the  Way"  a  man  of  God  on  whose  lips 
the  law  of  kindness  dwells  in  large 
measure,  and  whose  charity  overflows 
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tho  botlTids  of  denominationalism  and 
prompts  its  possessor  to  love  all  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  trath.  After  a  little  pleasantry 
relative  to  his  isolated  position  on  the 
platform  (being  the  only  paid  minister 
present),  he  spoke  on  '^The  right  and 
the  might  of  preaching,"  showing  from 
the  apostle's  statement,  '*Ye  may  all 
prophesy,"  and  from  some  other  scrip- 
tures, that  the  right  to  preach  is  oo^ex- 
tensire  with  the  ability.  After  referring 
to  the  system  of  lay  preaching  as  war- 
ranted by  scriptnre,  as  vastly  important, 
and  as  pecaliarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  world,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that 
the  people  of  his  charge  were  following  in 
our  wake  j  and  he  had  eight  local 
preachers  at  Aspatria,  who  were  regolarly 
preaching  in  the  viilaffes  roand  abont  on 
Sabbath-days.  He  ^en  noticed  a  few 
things  which,  in  his  estimation,  consti- 
tute the  ability  to  preach.  First,  con- 
version; secondly,  ability  to  read  the 
scriptures  dlstinctlpr ;  thirdly,  the  power 
of  connected  thinking  ;  fourthly,  a  good 
character;  and  fifthly,  prayer;  illus- 
trating each  point  with  well-chosen 
anecdotes,  so  that  the  interest  was  kept 
np  to  the  very  last. 

After  thanking  the  ladies  who  had  pre- 
sided at  the  tables,  and  also  Mr.  Black 
and  the  chairman,  the  doxology  was 
sung,  and  the  meeting  broke  np  a  little 
before  ten  o  clock.  W.  B. 

Dearkam. 

HINCKLEY  BRANCH. 

On  Wednesday,  March  26,  the  mem- 
bers and  friend  of  our  excellent  and 
useful  institution  h&d  a  tea  and  public 
meeting  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Hinck- 
ley. About  200  persons  sat  down  to  tea. 
The  chapel  was  richly  ornamented  with 
evergreens.  The  platform  was  erected 
immediately  over  the  communion  place. 
There  were  several  printed  mottoes  on 
the  front  of  the  pulpit  and  gallery,  such 
as  '^One  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren/'  "  God  is  love," 
"  Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of  old  age," 
'^  Now  also  when  I  am  old  and  gray- 
headed  forsake  me  not,"  "  We  then  that 
are  strong  ouflrht  to  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  we^  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves," ^^  Forsake  me  not  when  my 
strength  faaeth,"&c.  Kev.  W.  Piggott, 
supermtendent  of  the  circuit,  ably  pre- 
siaed  over  the  meeting,  aud  there 
were  also  present  the  Kevs.  Messrs. 
Hirst  and  Smithson,  nearly  all  the  local 
preachers  of  the  circuit,  stewards, 
Messrs.  King  and  Hurst,  &c.  At  the 
evening  meeting,  on  the  platform,  were 
Revs.  W.  Piggott,  (in  the  chair,)  J. 
Hirst,  Smithson,  Messrs.  Dalton^  King, 


Spriggs,  Hurst,  Farmer,  Bott,  Robinsod, 
Barker,  Chamberlain,  Wykes,  Herbert, 
Lloyd. — The  Chairman  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  very  able  and  feeling  man- 
ner, as  did  also  most  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen.     Mr.    Hurst,  of  Burbage^ 
read  the  report  as  follows: — **  The  local 
preachers  of  the  Hinckley  circuit  oflfer 
mit  one  apology  for  bringing  before  their 
friends  tne  objects  and  claims  of  the 
*  Wesleyan  Methodist  Local  Preachen' 
Mutual- Aid  Assootatiouj'  for  althoi|^h 
it  be  named  with  the  last  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Methodist  benevolence,  we  can 
never  allow  it  to  be  the  least ;  whether 
as  regards  its  design,  its  necessity,  or 
its  claims  upon  the  Christian  chnreh. 
The   Methodist   local  preachers   have 
long  been,  and  are  sUll,  the  heralds  of 
peace  and  mercy  to  thousands  of  village 
congregations,  which,  were  it  not  for 
them,  would  never  hear  the  proclamatton 
of  the  gospeL    Some  of  these  servants  of 
Christy   while   they    exert    themselves 
honourably,  and  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine  gratuitously  and  sucoessfuHy^ 
when  visited  by  personal  affliction  or 
other  adverse  circumstances,  have  had 
to  endure  extreme  and  protracted  suffer- 
ing ;  and  notwithstanding  the  office  they 
sustain,  and  the  duties  uey  perform  in 
breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  others,  have 
had  themselves  to  endure  the  degrada- 
tion of  making  application  to  the  board 
of  guardians  ;  and  then,  in  consequence 
of  their  public  connection  with  rehgion, 
have  had  to  endure  the  scorn  and  deri- 
sion of  some  men  who  fear  not  God  nor 
regard  man.    This  institution,  then,  is 
intended  as  a  remedy  for  such  evils,  but 
it  can  only  be  effected  in  the  degree  that 
it  obtains  help;  for  while  it  is  in  part 
'self  sustaining*    Tevery  member  sub- 
scribing twelve  shillings  a  year),  it  was 
always  mtended  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  benevolent,  thus  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  liberality  pre- 
viously unknown.    The  association  num- 
bers   nearly    3,000:  530  of  these  are 
honorary  members,  who  subscribe  to  the 
funds  and  take  nothing  in  return  ;  but 
their  subscriptions  are  only  about  half  ' 
sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  super- 
annuated  brethren,    whose  allowances 
vary    from  4s.    to  2s.  6d   per   week, 
amounting  to  about  £900  annuallv  ;  and 
when  the  oommittee  published  their  re- 
port last  November  tJiey  had  expended 
in  one  year  :— For  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
£843.  lU.  7d. ;    burials  of   deceased, 
£318 ;  aged  and  infirm,  £839.  7s.  2d. ; 
making  a  total  of  £2,000. 18s.  9d.    The 
claims  since  that  time  have  been  exceed- 
ingly heavjr.    The  Hinckley  branch  of 
the  association  numbers  21  local  preach- 
ers, and  3  honorary  subscribers :  Mr. 
Turner,  one  guinea  a  year;  Mr.  Goodwin, 
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one  eninea ;  Mr.  Ludford  I2s.;  and  dar- 
ing four  years  and  a  half  that  the  fund 
has  been  open  to  us,  we  have  received 
for  relief  in  cases  of  sickness,  infirmity, 
and  death,  £99  Is.  6d.    This  is  our  apo- 
logy for  appealing  the  third  time  for 
Christian  s^mpathv  and  help;   'and  if 
to  sympathise  with  others  in  circum- 
stances of  affliction  and  bei^eavement  is 
only  humane — if  to  visit  the  mdoW  and 
fatherless  in  affliction  is  pure  religion — 
and  if  to  bear  one  another  s  burdens  is  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  then  our  associa- 
tion is  emphatic^Uv  humane,  religious, 
and  Christian.'     With  this  character  the 
association  is  bound  to  prosper,  even  as 
it  has  prospered,  not  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  money,  but  in  the  continuance  of 
doing  good  ;  and  this  has  been  done  far 
beyond  the  estimate  of  its  most  sanguine 
supporters  and  advocates,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  is  adding  essentially  to  the 
comfort  and  sustenance    of   scores  of 
afflicted  and  infirm  brethren,  many  of 
whom  have  been  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel for  half  a  century.    We  feel  bound 
to  express  our  firmest  confidence  in  the 
general  committee,    believing  that   as 
managers  they  are  open  to,  and  always 
invite,  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  sera- 
tiny,  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  our- 
selves as  connected  with  an  association 
of  pure  philanthropists.    But,  alas,  the 
hand  of  death  b  already  at  work  with 
some  of  its  first  and  firmest  supBorters  : 
the  name  of  Isaac  English  will  not  be 
•oon  forgotten  as  an  advocate  and  officer 
of  this  association ;  but  during  the  past 
year  an  attack  of  disease  has  cut  him  off 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness:  he  was 
found  ready  for  his  change,  and  ouittine 
the  bounds  of  time  and  space,  he  snouted, 
'  Mine  is  the  kingdom  forever  and  ever.' 
This  association  is  no  longer  a  specula- 
tion, but  a  great  benevolent  enterprise, 
which  is  already  commanding  the  ad- 
miration of  the  churches,  and  demands 
the  attention  and  support  of  all  who  de- 
light in  the  several  duties  of  our  holy 
religion,  but  especially  of  such  as  attend 
the  ministrations  of  local  preachers." — 
Leicester  Mercury. 

KANCRBSTBB  FIB8T  OIBODIT. 

Oir  Good  Friday  we  held  our  second 
annual  tea  meeting  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Local  Preachers'  Mu- 
tual-Aid Association,  in  the  First  Man- 
Chester  Circuit,  the  Rev.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, one  of  the  circuit  preachers,  very 
kindly  and  efficiently  filling  the  chair. 

After  a  concise  and  excellent  report 
road  by  Brother  Hallam,  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Brothers  Cleasby, 
Thompson,  (from  Oldham,)  Irvinff, 
Thomas  Taylor,  Schofield,  (from  Old- 


ham,) Wilson,  Smith,  John  Thompson, 
(son  of  the  chairman,)  Andrew,  Snape, 
and  Hallam,  local  preachers,  and  Mr.  H. 
M.  Payne.  A  most  hallowing  and  gra- 
cious feeling  pervaded  the  company, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  speakers 
found,  what  is  to  them  when  in  the  pul- 
pit so  desirable,  liber tv  of  speech,  whilst 
stating  the  objects  and  urging  the  claims 
of  the  association,  and  also  in  provo- 
king one  another  to  love  and  to  in- 
creased holiness  and  exertion  in  the 
great  work  to  which  they  are  called* 
All  present,  I  believe,  found  it  a 

**  Season  of  grace  and  tweet  delight." 

We  have  yet  to  contend  with  much 
ill-grounded  prejudice— and  more  indif- 
ference— ^in  our  circuit;  but  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  with  the  assurance 
that  not  only  the  principles  which  have 
hitherto  sustained  it,  but  the  Association 
itself  will  live  and  pursue  its  work  of 
mercy  when  those  who  oppose  it  have 
passed  to  heaven.  We  have  not  ascer- 
tained the  pecuniary  result  of  the  meet* 
ing,  but  hope  to  remit  a  surplus  to  the 
general  fund,  and  an  addition  to  our 
honorary  members,  which  we  know  is 
very  desirable.  A.  A. 

Donations,    Hoxobart    Subscbiptions 

ETC,  BCCEIVBD  BT  THE  TbBASUBBB,  TO 

Apbil  18, 1856:— 
hm.  Hoaomty  Xcmbir.     ha  Hoooniy  Coatrlbtttor. 

Stroul,  Gloacester— A  Widow's  Mite,  fia. 

Gloucester— Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting, 
£2  Os.  Id. ;  Bev.  J.  Hvatt,  Independent 
Minister.  Chairman,  XI  j  Mr.  J.  Pridey, 
don.,  £1;  Mr.  L.  Hadlev,  don.,  10s.- 
£4  lOs.  Id. 

Salisbury— G.  Greffory,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is. 

Hereford— Mr.  T.  Pntchard,  jun.,  hm.. 
£1  Is. ;  a  Friend,  Is.— £1 28. 

Hungerford— Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at 
Bamsbury  (less  expenses,  £1  4s.  6d.), 
£3  178. ;  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  hm.,  12s. ;  Mrs. 
Edwards,  he.  10a ;  Mr.  Palmer,  Aldboume, 
28. 6d  ;  Mr.  Kent,  Is. ;  a  Friend,  T.  M.,  lOs. ; 
Mr.  Burson,  Chddry,  6s.;  Mrs.  Burson, 
ditto,  5s.;  Miss  Legs[,  ditto,  58.;  Miss 
Honey,  ditto,  5s.— £5  iZs.  6d. 

Loughborough  — Mr.  S.  Brewin,  hm., 
Mountsorrel — £1  Is. 

Leeds  — First  instalment  of  Brother 
Cheetham*s  list  towards  raking  £5  in  twelve 
monthiJ,  Mr.  John  Turton,  don.,  10s.;  Mise 
P.  Henley,  don..  5s. ;  Mr.  B.  Hirtlev,  don., 
58. ;  Mr.  J.  Middleham,  don.,  28.  6d. ;  Mr. 
John  Farrar,  Is.;  a  Friend,  6d.— £1  4s.: 
Mrs.  Pnrdon,  annual  subscription,  ^s. 

Peterborough— Ck>lIection  in  Eye  Chapel, 
£1 13s.  4d. 

Newport,  Monmouthshire— Mr.  H.  Col- 
lier, hm.,  quarterly  subscription,  58. 8d. ;  by 
collecting  card,  8s.— 13s.  3d. 

Holjrwell- Mr.  W.  Jones,  hm.,  Englefield, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  W.  Jones,  New  Rood,  2s. ;  Mr 
Elias  Jones,  2s.  Gd. ;  Mr.  J.  Powell,  Uoly- 
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well,  29.  6d.;   Mr.   W.  Jones,   Whitford, 
2s.  6d.— £1  108.  6(L 

Stourport — Mr.  T.  Owens,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Moses  Piper,  he,  10s.;  Mr.  George 
Crannage.  he,  10s.;  Mr.  Samuel  Peary, 
don.,  28.  6d.^£2  8s.  6d. 

Deptford— Mr.  J.  Harding,  hra.,  Syden- 
ham, two  years*  subscriptioa— £2  28. 

Rawtenstall  —  Peter  Whitehead,  Esq., 
hm.— £5. 

Hinckley— Proceed^  of  Tea  and  Pablic 
Meeting,  £7  5s.  6d.;  oollected  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Shamford,  Mr.  Wil-K>n,  don.,  6s.; 
a  Friend,  4s. ;  Mr.  Lord,  28. ;  Mr.  Calo,  2s. ; 
Mr.  Pickering,  2s. ;  Miss  Turner,  2s. ;  Mr. 
Scotton,  Is.  od. ;  Mr.  K.  Hanes,  Is. ;  Mrs. 
Miser,  6d.— £1— £8  5s.  6d. 

Workington — ^Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Pablio 
Meeting  (less  expenses,  6d.>,  £2  lOs.  lOd. ; 
collected  per  Mr.  T.  Rigg,  W.  Shombnm, 
Esq..  don.,  lOs. ;  Mr.  J.  Brewster,  3s. ;  Mr. 
J.  Ohism,  5s. ;  Miss  A.  M.  Dowell,  Ss. ;  Mr. 
R.  Bowman,  Is. :  Mr.  J.  Norman,  Is. :  per 
Mr.  W.  Ostler,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Ss. ;  Mr.  J. 
Ellwood,  38. ;  Mr.  J.  MUbum,  2s.;  Mr.  A. 
DawBon,  Is.;  Mr.  W.  Syson,  Is.;  Mr. 
W.  Ostler,  6d.  $  per  Messrs.  W.  Blackburn 
and  J.  Ashbum,  ISs.;  One  wh«  keeps  a 
Box  for  Jesus,  lOs. ;  per  Mr.  W.  Tomlinson, 
Miss  Losh,  5s. ;  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Is.  6d. ;  Mr.  J. 
Straughton,  Is.;  Mrs.  Wood,  Is.;  Mrs. 
Green,  Is.;  Mrs.  R.  Graham,  Is.;  Mrs. 
Graham,  6d.;  j*r  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  Friends, 
53.;  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  2s.  6d.;  Mr.  J.  Armstrong, 
2s.  6d.;  Mr.  J.  HodgMU,  28  6d.;  Mr.  A. 
Bell,  28.  6d.— £6  15s.  Id. 

Bath— Mr.  Green,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mr.  Moon, 
hm.,  £1;  Mr.  Forth,  hm.,  £1;  Mr.  Car- 
penter, hm.,  £1  Is. ;  donations  from  Friends 
at  Wellow,  10s.— £4  lis. 

Belper — Mr.  Thomas  Argyle,  don.,  5s. ; 
collected  at  Upper  Lane,  2s.  6d.— 7s.  6d. 

Pontypool— Mr.  W.  Walters,  hm.,  quar- 
terly subscription,  5s.  3d. ;  Mr.  Walter 
Edwards,  hm.,  ditto,  5s.  8d.— 10s.  6d. 

Chesterfield— Mr.  Richard  Ward,  annual 
•nbscription,  10s. ;  Mr.  Booker,  hm.,  Dron- 
field,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Madin,  hm.,  two  years' 
subscription,  £2  ;  Mr.  Cartledge,  'don., 
2s.  6d.;  Mr.  Wilson,  d.m.,  2s.  6£;  Mr.  J. 
Elliott,  don.,  58. ;  Mrs.  Baggaley,  don.,  Ss. ; 
ollected  by  Miss  Booker,  Dronfield, 
£2  Is.  6d. ;  collected  by  Mrs.  Maijerison, 
Pratt  Hall,  £1  Ss. ;  collected  by  Mr.  Twelv«L 
14s.— £8  2s.  6d. 

Denby  Dale— Grant  from  the  Reform 
Qaarteriy  Board— £1. 

Holmflrth— \  Friend,  don.— 2s.  6d. 

Leighton  Bnzzard— Collected  at  Stan- 
bridge,  12s. ;  ditto  at  Hath,  £1  12s.  Cleaa 
•xnenses,  lOsO— £1 14«. 

Buxton— Mr.  Ralph  Harrison,  hm.,— 
£1  Is.  ' 

Rodiefter— By  coUectionB  m  chapek--£4. 

WeUington  (Salop)— Mr.  W.  Capsey, 
OTcrley  Hill,  annual  don. — 58. 

Barnard  CasUe— Mr.  J.  Little&ir,  hm.— 
£1. 

Sonthwark— Mr.  Kennard  Bridget,  hm., 
two  years'  subscriptions— £2  2s, 

Croydon— Collections  in  MitchamChapeL 
«.  4d.;  ditto,  Sutton,  15s.  lOd.;  ditto, 
Cawhalton,  lis.  6d.— £1 158.  8d. 


Northampton— John  Marsh,  Esq.,  hm., 
Holcot  Hall,  £2 ;  Samuel  Marsh,  Esq.,  hm., 
Laiigham,  near  Carmarthen,  £1 — ^£3. 

Maiton — Mr.  George  Bamby,  don.,  2s.  €d. 

Bakewell— Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public 
Meeting,  £2  2f.  6d.;  dittOi  at  Corbfir,  £1 
(less  expenses,  8s.) — £2  14s.  6d. 

Cheadle— Mr.  J.  Carbishlev,  hm.— £1  Is. 

Doncaster— Mr.  W.  C.  Plant,  hm.,  £1  la. 

Manchester,  1st  Circuit— Proceeds  of  Tea 
Meeting— £1. 

Launceston— R.  DiAgley.Esq.,  he.— lOs. 

l>ownham-Oollect€A  hf  Misl  •  M.  A. 
Flatman — 6a. 


Note.— This  list  Is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  appear 
Bepmtely,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
liat  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasuer 
from  the  yaziouB  Gircnita. 

Remtttances  received  bt  the  Trea- 
8UBEB  TO  April  20th,  1856 :— Sontbport, 
£8  5s. ;  Stroud,  £1 ;  Norwicb,  £3  Os.  6d. ; 
SetUe,  £1108.;  Gloucester,  £S  17s.  Id.; 
Cleckheaton,  £1  188.;  Guernsey,  15s.; 
WallaaU,  £2  58.;  Hereford,  £8  18s. ;  Sails- 
bary,  £2  lis.;  High  Wycombe,  18s.; 
Hungerford,  £11  Is.  6d  ;  Loughborough, 
£3  LOs. ;  Leeds,  £5  28. ;  Leighttm  Buzaar.!, 
£5;  Peterborough,  £3  9s.  4d;  A^hton- 
under-Lyne,  £2  8s,  6d. ;  Newport  (Mon.), 
£2  88.  3d.;  Hincklny,  £11  12$.  6d.;  Holy- 
well, £8  Os.  6d. ;  Worcester,  ISs. ;  Wolvei^ 
hampton,  £2  14s.  6d;  Stourport,  £4  9s.; 
Coventiy,  £1  18<«.;  Halifax,  £1  ISn; 
Launceston,  £S  Ss.;  Oldham,  £1  la.; 
Holt,  £2  11a;  North  Wabham,  £S  Si.; 
Wantage,  £1  Is ;  Andover,  18s. ;  Kington, 
£1  4s.;  Weymouth,  £1  Is.;  Rawtenstall, 
£5;  Deptford,  £2  28.;  Workington, 
£9  Oil.  Id. ;  Lincoln,  £2  6s. ;  Wakefield^ 
£2  2s. ;  Spalding,  £2  lOs. ;  St.  Agnes,  18s. ; 
Scarborough,  £2  58. ;  Wellington  (Salop), 
£2  13i<.;  Tadcaster,  £1  188.  6d. ;  Bath, 
£6  13s.;  Stockport,  £1  lOa.;  Helper, 
£3  19.4.  6d. ;  Sheemess,  18s.;  Leicei*ter, 
£8  19s.  lOd. ;  Oxford,  £2  ds. ;  DenW  Dale, 
£2  198.;  ChMteridd,  £11  68.  6d. ;  isle  U 
Wight,  18s. ;  Buxton,  £1  158. ;  Darentry, 
£3  69.;  Rochester,  £6  2s.;  Downham, 
£2  18s. ;  Barnard  Castle,  £2  17s. ;  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  £1  4s.;  Camborne,  12s.;  Dover, 
£3  129. ;  Croydon,  £2  198.  8d. ;  Northamp- 
ton, £7  19s. ;  Sowerby  Bridge,  £1  4s. ; 
Abergarenny,  £8  6s. ;  Doncaster,  £2  5s. ; 
Frome,  £2  6s. ;  HolmArth,  £2  78. ;  Cbeadb^ 
£1  lOs. ;  Bakewell,  £4  10s.  6d. ;  Garstaoft 
£1  4a. ;  Maiton,  £1  Os.  6d. ;  SL  Helen% 


£2  7s.;    Lancaster,  £4   Ids.; 
£8  Os.  6d. 


CongletQiit 


DIED* 
*•  These  aU  died  in  mthr^Silbnwi  zl.  IS. 

March  8,  1856.  Richard  Jones,  of  Holywdl, 
aged  61.  Claim  £8.  His  end  was  peaee.  H« 
had  been  on  the  ftmds  18  weeks. 

March  30|  1^.  James  Carter,  of  tlie  3rd 
London  Circuit.  Claim  £4.  Hi«  end  was  Jot 
and  peace  to  the  Lord,  his  Satlour.  He  hid 
been  on  the  ftinds  194  weeks. 
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MUTUAIi-AIO  A880GIATIOIC. 

(Canchidedfirompaffe  169.) 

Thb  feelings  cherished  by  Methodists  of  the  old  school  towards  their 
itinerant  ministers  can  scarcely  be  understood  by  persons  who  have  not 
been  baptised  with  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Connexion  in  early 
days.  Our  late  brother  En^j^lish  was  a  subject  of  that  baptism ;  and 
whilst  he  regarded  the  circuit  preachers  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  he 
**  esteemed  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake/'  cherishing 
towards  them  an  affection  far  superior  to  that  of  natural  relationship 
beyond  its  innermost  circle,  and  honouring  them  with  a  reverence  and  a 
deference  that  he  tendered  to  no  other  class  of  men  whatever.  As 
'' preachers  and  expounders  of  God's  holy  word/'  and  as  actual  pastors  of 
a  part  of  Christ's  flock^  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of  the 
^'  Chief  Shepherd/'  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  them  in  the 
Lord.  He  did  not,  and  could  not  look  up  to  them  as  constituting  a 
higher  order  of  men  than  those  who  habitually  preach  the  word  and  feed 
the  flocky  whilst  yet  following  secular  occupations;  nor  regard  them  as 
possessing  any  inherent  powers  distinct  from  and  superior  to  any 
possessed  by  men,  who,  like  himself,  answered  so  exactly  in  circum- 
stances, position,  and"  work  to  the  primitive  elders  appointed  by  the 
apostles  and  apostolic  evangelists.  As  a  matter  of  Methodistic  order  and 
expediency,  he  was  ready  to  stand  by  and  acknowledge  the  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  authority  of  such  ^'Methodist  preachers"  as  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  itinerant  service,  with  its  trials  and  privations,  and  its  mani- 
fold and  laborious  duties;  but  in  all  this  he  referred  nothing  to  divine 
constitution  or  inherent  prerogative. 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  indicate  to  persons  familiar  with  our 
Connexional  history  the  point  of  divergence  between  the  deceased  and 
the  circuit  preachers*    To  enlarge  upon  it  here  would  not  conduce  to 
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spiritual  edification.    We  pass  at  once  to  that  eventful  epoch  in  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  annals,  the  year  1849. 

There  had  been,  and  there  were  then,  some  volcanic  heavings  and 
rumblings  in  the  Connexion,  indicative  of  disquiet  and  prognostic  of 
commotion.  The  persecutions  that  had  been  directed  against  that  emi- 
nently successful  servant  of  Christ,  James  Caughey,  and  his  formal  and 
authoritative  banishment  from  the  British  Wesleyan  fold  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1846,  had  unsettled  the  minds  and  troubled  the  hearts  of 
many  thousands  of  the  people,  including  not  a  few  who  filled  im- 
portant offices  in  the  body.  The  circulation  of  certain  anonymous 
papers  among  itinerant  and  local  preachers,  and  principal  friends  of  the 
Connexion,  asserting  the  existence  and  developing  the  growth  of  many 
evils,  had  created  considerable  uneasiness.  The  systematic  depreasion 
and  depreciation  of  one  class  of  preachers  by  another  had  exasperated 
previously  existing  irritation.  Peace  was  not  only  threatened  bat 
wounded,  love  was  bleeding,  and  confidence  gone.  There  were  dubious- 
ness and  dissonance  everywhere :  trust  and  harmony  nowhere.  What 
was  impending  was  the  object  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety. 

It  was  at  this  time,  though  not  necessarily,  nor  in  fact  the  result  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  thus  glanced  at,  that  many  local  preachers 
longed  for  unity  among  themselves,  and  for  some  object  of  co-operative 
action.  A  sick  society  was  thought  of;  and  as  repeated  attempts  to 
originate  something  of  the  kind  locally  in  different  circuits  had  failed,  a 
more  comprehensive  idea  was  suggested,  and  broached  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  two  newspapers :  this  elicited  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  which  issued  in  the  convening  of  local  preachers  frona. 
various  parts  of  the  country  at  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  F.  Pearson^  then 
resident  in  the  Cromford  Circuit.  An  account  of  this  meeting,  which 
was  held  oa  the  24th  of  July,  1849,  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
our  Magazine,  pagas  4  and  5.  A  meeting  had  been  previously  held  at 
Hart*s  Temperance  Hotel,  in  London,  numbering  about  seventy  persons, 
when  Messrs.  English  and  Harris  were  deputed  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
Birmingham.  Our  departed  brother  took  an  active  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  both  meetings,  and  contributed  all  his  influence  and  talents  to 
the  formation  of  Thb  Wesletan  Methodist  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual-Aid  Association,  which  was  eventually  constituted  at  Free- 
masons' Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  in  the  first  week  of  the 
following  October,  when  upwards  of  six  hundred  brethren  assembled, 
many  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Shortly  after- 
wards, when  a  paid  secretary  was  appointed,  brother  English  was  elected 
honorary  secretary  of  the  institution ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  its 
president ;  after  which,  to  the  end  of  life,  he  was  upon  its  committee.  His 
heart  and  soul  were  thoroughly  with  it,  and  in  a  great  degree  absorbed  by 
it,  so  that  its  interests  were  bound  up  with  his  own  life  and  being. 

In  the  interval  between  the  projection  and  the  institution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  session  of  Conference,  and  the  expulsion  by  that  body  of 
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time  of  itB  own  mamben  transpired,  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  an 
ag;itation  whioh  no  efforts  of  the  preaoheni  could  sappress.  A  year  of 
troubles  rolled  on  and  passed  away,  and  another  follow^d  it,  without  any 
prospect  of  peace.  No  relentings  were  manifested  by  either  party. 
Multitudes  of  Wesleyan  officers,  and  myriads  of  the  people  dreaded  and 
deprecated  a  harsh  ecclesiastical  despotism,  without  sympathising  with 
anarchy*.  Some  of  them  thought  that  the  war  ought  to  be  arrested  by 
eonoiiiatory  means ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  its  natl^!al  course 
and  issues  without  an  attempt  to  mediate  between'  the  belligerents, 
and  to  bring  them,  if  possible,  to  reconciliation.  With  this  view  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Birmingham,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1851,  which 
brother  English  attended,  and  at  which  the  '^  mediation  movement"  was 
inaugurated*  The  abuse  poured  upon  that  moTement  from  the  very  first, 
and  the  repulse  it  met  with  from  the  Confep^u^e,  had  a  mighty  ctfeot 
upon  his.  mind,  in  weaning  him  from  the  attachment  that  was  previously 
so  strong.  He  felt  that  siieh  abuse  and  repulse  were  unmerited ;  and 
when  the  ^'  Mediationists''  were  charged  also  with  slander  in  making  the 
allegations  they  did  in  their  rejected  declaration,  he  experienced  a  shock 
and  revulsion  that  were  almost  paralysing.  His  belief  was  that  a  fore- 
gone Gondusion,  and  an  unalterable  resolve  to  bd  rid  of  the  government 
of  Wesleyan  soeieties  by  leaders'  meetings,  dictated  the  course  taken  by 
the  Conference  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ^^  Mediationists,"  as 
well  aa  of  this  ^^Befermers."  Bo  long  as  leaders'  meetings  should  act  in 
hannopy  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  circuit  preachers,  they  would 
be  tolerated.  When  otherwise,  they  would  be  superseded  by  the  sepa- 
rate action  and  authority  of  the  latter.  This  he  could  not  see  to  be 
scriptural  or  safe;  and  when  he  witnessed  its  effeets  upon  the  members 
of  his  own  classes,  who  were  cut  off  without  any  manifestation  of  the 
long-suffering  love,  and  melting  tenderness^  and  pitying  grief  which  he 
knew  to  be  proper  to  an  evangelical  pastorate,  he  lost  hope  and  heart 
with  regard  to  tiie  future,  and  feinted  at  the  desohtions  that  overspread 
the  Connexion. 

We  pronounce  no  opinion  upon  his  views.  Whether  they  were  cor- 
rect or  incorrect,  moderate  or  exaggerated,  every  reader  will  judgpe  for 
•biniself.  The  readers  of  this  Magazine  differ  widely  in  opixuon  upon  these 
matters,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  embroil  them  in  controvert,  or  to  stir 
up  unkind  feeling.  We  are  bound  to  state  matters  of  fact  to  the  best  of 
our  hnowlei^e,  luid  what  we  have  stated  will  sufficiently  acoount  for  Mr. 
English's  sympathies  flowing  towards  his  expatriated  brethren,  and  for 
the  eventutd  change  of  his  position  in  reference  to  WedejBa  Methodism. 
A  large  number  of  Us  members  had  been  out  off  from  the  church 
by  the  aummary  mode  of  withholding  their  tickets  at  the  quarteriy  visita- 
tion, for  the  discontinuance  of  their  usual  contributions  fbr  the  support  of 
the  itinerant  mmistry.  Their  leader  thought  it  right,  notwithstanding 
this^  to  eentinne  to  meet  them  as  usual,  regarding  sueh  a  mode  of 
exercising  the  diseipline  of  a  Christian  church  as  essentially  despotic  and 
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unscriptural,  and  therefore  null  and  void  in  all  its  acts.    He  could  not| 
with  a  good  conscience^  make  himself  a  party  to  what  he  looked  upon  in 
such  a  hght|  nor  in  any  way  sanction  it.     Of  course  the  action  taKen  by 
the  Wesleyan  authorities  of  that  period  and  his  own  action  were  incom- 
patible :'  they  could  not  stand  together.    Their  difference  of  views,  under 
the  circumstances^  involved  them  in  collision.    He  could  not  possibly  con- 
tinue to  co-operate  as  he  previously  had  done  with  the  itinerant  minis- 
ters.   He  absented  himself^  therefore,  from  official  meetings,  in  which 
harmonious  action  would  have  been  utterly  impossible,   and,   being 
requested  to  preach  a  sermon  for  a  Dorcas  Society  among  the  '^  Re- 
formers," he  complied,  and  by  so  doing  gave  additional  offence  to  the 
authorities  of  his  own  church.    The  superintendent  minister  and  one  of 
his  colleagues  waited  upon  him,  and  informed  him  that  certain  charges 
would  be  preferred  against  him  at  a  certain  leaders'  meeting,  at  which 
he  was  desired  to  attend   and    answer  for  himself.     This   probably 
brought  matters  to  an  issue  in  his  own  mind.     He  had  no  hooe  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  differences  in,  the  Connexion;  he  coola  not  and 
would  not  abandon  his  ejected  members,  nor  settle  down  to  things  as 
they  were  or  seemed  likely  to  be  in  the  Church  he  had  so  deai*ly  loved ; 
he  had  already  passed  the  Bubicon  of   '^  Reform ;  ^*    his  righteous 
soul  was  vexed  and  wounded  by  almost  everything  that  transpired 
where  his  labours  and  heart  had  so  long  been ;  and  now,  to  be  summoned 
before  a  tribunal  that  was  being  made  the  subservient  instrument  of  tbe 
will  of  a  harsh  and  unflinching  despotism — ^it  was  more  than  he  coulci 
endure.    He  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  meetins;,  declining  to  attend.    The 
following  document  reveals  what  remains  to  oie  told  on  this  subject: — 

"Leaders'-meeting,  May  12th,  1852.  The  lUv.  J.  Brown  in  tho  chair.  FreMnt, 
Rerds.  T;  Rogers  and  J.  Pearson,  five  leaders  and  two  stewards. 

"  A  note  was  received  from  Brother  English  and  read,  a  copy  of  which  follows 
(see  copy  in  Minute-book),  declining  to  attend  this  meeting  as  desired  by  the 
previous  meeting  of  May  5th. 

**  Resolved, — That  as  several  leaders  are  absent,  this  meeting  be  adioumed  iiU 
eight  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  next,  and  in  the  meantime  measures  oe  taken  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  attendance  of  all  the  members  of  this  meeting.  The 
meeting  a^joomeid  accordingly. 

"  Adjourned  meeting,  May  17th,  1852.  Present:  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  in  the  chair; 
the  Revds.  T.  Rogers,  J.  Pearson ;  the  whole  of  the  male  leaders  and  stewards 
except  two.    Brother  English's  note  having  been  again  read  and  considered, 

'*  This  meeting  observes — 

<<  1.  That  Brother  English  has  no  iustifiable  ground  for  declining  to  attend  this 
meeting — his  duty  as  a  leader  recjuired  him  to  be  present  imder  any  circumstances. 
But  in  the  reason  he  assigns  m  his  note,  vix.,  that  the  request  contained  no 
specific  charge,  he  passes  over  the  main  fact,  that  he  was  fully  informed  of  tbe  sub- 
jects of  complaint  against  him  by  the  Revds.  J.  Brown  and  J.  Pearson,  when  they 
gave  him  notice  of  their  intention  to  lay  them  before  the  meeting,  repeatedly 
requesting  him  to  attend  and  give  explanation,  but  whiob  he  told  them  he  should 
not  do.^  And  it  was  out  of  respect  to  Brother  English's  long  standing  as  a  leader 
that  this  meeting  agreed,  before  coming  to  a  decision,  to  forward  another  request — 
the  unanimous  request  of  a  full  meeting— Muid  thus  to  give  him  another  opportimity 
of  explanation.  Of  thu  opportunity  also,  we  regret,  be  has  not  availed  himself, 
and  it  is  the  oninion  of  this  meeting  that  had  Brother  English  desired  to  set  himself 
rifcht  with  his  brethren,  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  have  assigned  so  groundless  an 
objection  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  meet  them. 

'*  2.  Farther,  this  meeting  feels  sorry  that  Brother  English  should  manifest  such 
a  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  character  of  the  conduct  which  for  some  time 
past  he  has  pursued,  as  to  ask  them  to  point  out  what  law  he  has  broken  ;  vHien  his 
absenting;  hmiself  for  a  long  period  from  the  leaders'  meetings,  whereby  the  sUte 
of  his  classes  has  neoessarily  been  unrepresented  there,  his  withdrawing  his  aeons- 
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tomtd  siipporfc  and  iaflaence  from  the  varioiu  objects  of  oar  society  and  the  Con- 
nexion at  large,  and,  specially,  allying  himself,  in  rarioos  ways,  with  an  association 
styling  themselTes  "  Wesleyan  Reformers,"  who,  haring  separated  from  ns,  mani- 
fest, we  regret  to  say,  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  us,  which  we  witness  with  pain  in  pro- 
fessedly Christian  men^ — are  facts  evident  and  undeniable,  and,  in  onr  jadement, 
ntterljr  at  ranance  with  that  law  of  unity  and  brotherhood  whidi  shoold  bind 
ChrisUan  societies  together,  opposed  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  *  endeaTonrlng  to 
keep  the  imity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace/  and  contrary  to  his  own  solemn 

Sromise  or  engagement,  expressed  or  understood,  to  uphold  the  mterests  of  Metho- 
ism  when  he  undertook  the  office  of  class-leader. 
**  3.  These  facts,  and  his  declining  to  meet  his  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation, though  repeatedly  requested  to  do  so»  alt<M;ether  evince  such  an  sJiena- 
tion  of  mind  from  the  interests  of  this  society,  and  or  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
opposed  to  us,  as  to  leave  this  meeting  no  alternative  but  to  declare  its  conviction, 
^  That  Brother  English  cannot  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  a  class-leader  amongst 
us  with  advantage  to  this  society/  And  whilst  we  do  this  with  unfeigned  reluctance 
and  regret,  considering  his  lone  standing  and  former  activity  and  usefulness,  we 
hope  that  his  own  deliberate  and  prayerful  judgment  may  lead  him  to  see  the  just- 
ness of  this  decision. 

"It  is  therefore  resolved,  That  Brother  English  is  no  longer  considered  a  class- 
leader  in  this  society,  and  that  he  be  required  to  eive  up  his  class  books. 

"  Signed  in  behalf  of  tl^e  meeting, 
*  "JOHK  BnowK." 

These  proceedings  conld  hardly  be  expected  to  allay  the  feelings  of 
a  wounded  brother,  already  "harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city." 
The  smart  of  his  sore  is  clearly  enough  indicated  by  the  reply,  which 
the  document  drew  irom  him.  He  replied  to  the  Leaders*  Meeting  as 
follows : — 

«4,  Kent  Terrace,  Deptford,  May  26, 1852. 

"My  dear  Brethren,— I  have  received  your  resolution  depriving  me  of  my  office 
as  a  leader  among  you,  which  does  not  surprise  me ;  but  I  am  astonished  at  your 
erasions,  and  the  ground  you  have  taken  to  accomplish  your  object.  Ton  say  that 
I  have  passed  over  the  main  fact  of  which  I  was  fully  informed  by  Mr.  Brown  ; 
which  I  beg  to  deny,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  say  that  you  have  passed  by  that 
altogether,— namely,  my  preaching  for  the  Keformers.  This  was  the  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Brown  wrote  me,  and  the  first  and  main  complaint  he  had  against  me 
in  my  interview  with  him  and  Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  true,  he  mentioned  my  absence 
from  official  meetings  ;  but  had  I  not  done  the  former,  I  should  not  have  heard  of 
the  latter.  Yet,  you  evade  it  entirely,  and  ground  your  resolution  on  my  supposed 
alienation  from  Methodism,  withdrawing  my  support  and  influence  from  the  society 
and  Connexion,  and  allying  myself  in  yarious  ways  with  an  association  calling 
themselves  Wesleyan  Beformers.  I  can  easily  understand  all  this.  My  preaching 
was  a  difficult  question,  and  I  could  have  produced  a  precedent  in  Dr.  Bunting's 
preaching  for  the  New  Connexion,  about  two  years  ago,— wAo  were  the  wicked 
agitators  of  '97.  And  besides,  the  preachers  knew  that  it  was  not  your  province  to 
deal  with  that,  and  therefore,  they  advise  yon  to  pass  it  over  and  take  tne  ground 
you  have  taken,  though  I  have  not  withheld  my  usual  subscriptions  from  the  objects 
of  the  Society,  except  the  Missions  ;  the  reason  for  which  is,  the  pride  and  extra- 
ragance,  and  the  worse  than  bad  management  which  I  have  witnessed  for  years  in 
the  officers  and  preachers  connected  with  that  Society,  and  which  is  well  known  to 
tome  members  of  your  meeting. 

'*  But  to  gire  some  show  of  reason  for  your  resolution,  yon  say  that  I  hare 
broken  the  law  of  unity,  and  riolated  a  solemn  promise,  expressed  or  understood. 
The  first  of  these  I  must  throw  back  on  the  preachers,  and  declare  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  that  law  in  opposition  to  them,  and  that  it  has  been  my 
grief  to  see  them  wantonly,  for  the  sake  of  power  and  authority,  break  it,  in  sowing 
discord  among  brethren ;  by  their  preaching,  by  their  anonymous  publications,  and 
by  their  scattering  thousands  of  the  members  of  the  Connexion,  in  dnrect  opposition 
to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  word  of  God.  I  need  only  refer  you  to  our  own 
circuit  in  proof  of  all  this.  After  nearlv  emptying  the  chapel  by  their  unchristian 
harangues  from  the  pulpit,  and  withholdiog  tickets  of  membership  on  the  ground  of 
money,  they  then  have  had  recoarse  to  falsehood  to  justify  their  doings.  I  am 
sorry  to  tay  that  I  have  seen  it,  and  heard  it,  and  Mr.  Brown  knows  it;  and  yet 
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thdse  who  cAnnot  Btippore  tbem  in  wbftt  ihey  call  otiity  and  broftierliood,  are  enemies 
to  Cbriitian  onion.  It  would  have  been  mnch  better  in  jon^  instead  of  quotinff  the 
words  of  St,  Paaj,  to  bare  constilted  bis  spirit  and  conduct,  and  fben  referred  the 
preacber  to  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  If  they  bad  been  of  bis  temper,  they  would  sooner  have  thrust 
theh  right  bdnd  into  the  fire  than  h«ve  withheld  a  ticliet  of  membership  on  the 
^onnd  df  money,  and  then  to  say,  with  an  effrontery  that  makes  one  htuth  to  tliink 
of,  'I  have  expelled  no  one  fbr  not  payins  for  the  ticket.'  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  are  ashamed  of  acknowledging  it,  though  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to 
be  denied,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion,' to  the  dishonour  of  Ood,  and  to  the  mln  of 
souls.  If  the  word  of  God  be  tfue,  th^  will  have  a  ^SsarM  acoouot  to  give  for 
drtning  offenees  oontrary  to  tbe  doctrine  they  have  learned  tff  Christ. 

**  The  second  charge  is,  that  1  have  broken  a  solemn  promise  made  when  I 
beefaitae  a  leader,  either  expressed  or  undeiMood.  If  this  is  intended  to  make  an 
impression  on  my  feafs,  ft  utterlv  fails  for  want  of  application.  Three  things,  I 
think^  iriH  be  sufficient  to  demolish  this  popish  attempt  to  bind  the  conscience. 
First,  I  never  made  such  a  promise  when  appointed  a  leader  ;  secondly,  a  promi«B 
uliderstood  is  Amply  absurd.  And  thirdly,  if  I  had  made  it,  it  would  be  for  yon  to 
show  who  had  broken  faith,— I  or  the  preachers.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have  been  Ibr 
vetfTS  bMoking  their  engagements  with  the  people,  altering  tbe  ohamctet  of 
Methodism,  tuA  claimtng  a  power  whidh  no  ministers  but  those  of  Borne  elaim,— a 
power  to  make  tows  fbr  the'Cbiiich  Of  Christ,  even  contrary  to  his  own  laws  by 
whibh  iiis  chiiroh  is  to  be  governed,  and  then  sit  in  judgment  upon  them,  and 
afterwards  execute  them  independent  of  the  people  who  support  them  :  thoa  making 
void  the  fea^s  of  Ood  ¥y  their  own  tradition.  You  ma^  eubmit  to  them :  I  dttre  not. 
The  word  of  Qod  is  dearer  to  me  than  tiie  interests  of  Methodismt  and  the  honour 
of  Christ  than  tbe  honour  of  men. 

'*  I  assure  you  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  step  I  have  taken,  but  at  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  driven  me  to  it.  I  hope,  if  spatvd,  still  to  be  useftil  to  my  fellow 
sinners  in  proclaiming  my  Saviour's  love  and  power.  He  has  smiled  npoti  ue  and 
blessed  my  toworthy  labours,  though  not  in  a  Conference  pulpit ;  and  if  he  smiles, 
men  may  frown  ;  if  lie  blessesi  men  may  ouise.  I  desire  to  love  aU  men,  bat  fear 
none. 

"Ton  request  my  l^ass-book.  I  beg  to  say  that  is  my  own;  I  boa|^t  and  ^d 
for' it.    I  will  cast  up  the  money  and  forward  it  to  the  steward. 

"Yours  truly, 

"ISAAOBHaUgH." 

It  would  hdd  nothing  to  the  ralue  of  the  fdregoiBg  docuineiiiB  to  mm- 
inetit  upon  eiiher  df  therm.  They  are  painful  in  themselves,  and  there 
would  be  risk  of  rendering  them  more  so  by  remarks  of  our  own.  We 
will  only  add  that  Mr.  English  thought  much  upon  the  sttbjeot  before 
determining  Che  course  he  would  take,  and  that  having  taken  it>  ne  believed 
it  to  be  the  only  course  open  to  him,  and  never  afterwards  expressed 
regret  that  he  had  done  so,  but  repeatedly  said  that  he  did  not  regret 
that  he  had  united  with  the  '^  Wesleyan  Reformers.*' 

It  i%  a  relief  to  pass  from  these  sa})jects  and  observe  the  light  in 
which  various  sections  ot  the  church  atid  others  ViieWed  the  character  of 
Isaac  English.  We  have  before  shown  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  personal  friends,  and  by  the  numerous  members  of  his 
classes,  who  presented  him  with  a  valuable  and  splendidly  bomid  oopj  of 
*^  Bagster's  Oomprehensire  Bible,''  in  1889.  *Two  years  afterwards,  as  a 
t^stimoniail  to  his  character  and  of  his  labours  ih  the  cause  df  temperance, 
he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  silver  medal,  inscribed,  "  t^resentod  to 
Mr.  Isaac  English  by  the  members  of  the  Oreenwieh  Branch  of  tbe  New 
British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  for  his  ind^fati^ble  umI  in  the 
dause  of  total  atetinence.  May  25th,  1841."  After  his  decease  the 
manifestations  (^  re;«pect  for  his  memory  were  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
*aeourd^  to  departedf  goodness  only.    But  before  we  adduce  the  dooa* 
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ments  that  lie  before  us,  let  us  see  how  he  ended  this  life^  and  how  the 
truths  he  had  preached  stood  related  to  his  end. 

For  six  years  he  devoted  himself  as  muoh  as  possible  to  the  senrice 
of  the  ^^  Mutual- Aid  Association/'  and  for  four  years  and  a  half  laboured 
with  undiminished  zeal,  indeed  with  augmented  zeal  and  ai'dour,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word  among  the  separate  societies,  as  well  as  attending 
th«*ir  meetings  for  business  and  fellowship.  Eeclesiastieal  oenflipt  was 
altogether  uncongenial  to  his  nature;  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
labour  where  he  had  been  wont,  he  committed  himself  heartily  and 
thoroa^y  to  the  woHc  of  thf  Lord  where  he  could  best  do  it  in  accord- 
aaoe  with  his  own  deep  and  setUed  eonvictrons. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  November  21st,  1855,  he  left  home 
for  London  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Wesley  an 'Reform  Committee^  and 
to  transact  some  business  in  connection  with  the  Mutual- Aid  Assooiation. 
To  all  appearance  he  was  in  good  health,  and  was  as  cheerful  as  usual. 
After  remaining  in  committee  for  some  time,  he  left  in  company  with  a 
friend.  They  walked  down  the  Strand  together,  arm  in  arm,  chatting 
about  the  Local  PrbacrSrs-  Magazine,  and  other  matters.  Continuing 
their  walk  along  Fleet  Street,  they  called  upon  the  Editor,  at  the  office  of 
the  printers,  and  executed  the  commission  for  which  they  had  been 
deputed,  during  which  Mr.  EngtiMi  ehowed  symptoms  of  indisposition, 
and  expressed  a  desire  for  a  cup  of  tea.  The  two  friends  left  the  offioe 
together,  the  invalid  leaniuff  upon  the  arm  of  the  other.  They  obtained 
tea,  but  he  ate  nothing,  and  drank  but  little  of  the  tea,  taking  with  it 
about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy.  He  felt  somewhat  relieved,  and  deter- 
mined then  to  get  home  as  80on  as  he  could.  Galling  a  cab,  he  went 
direct  to  the  station,  took  train,  and  reached  home  about  six  o'clock,  in 
considerable  pain.  He  inquired  anxiously  for  Mrs.  English,  and 
expressed  bis  thankfulness  that  she  was  at  home.  He  took  a  uttle  medi- 
cine, and  got  his  feet  into  warm  water,  which  somewhat  mitigated  his 
suffering,  and  then  retired  to  rest. 

Mrs.  English  sat  up  with  him ;  and  as  he  became  rapidly  worse,  her 
fears  were  strongly  excited.  Without  loss  of  time,  she  sought  the 
assistance  of  their  beloved  friends  Captain  Morgan*  and  his  lady,  whose 
assiduous  kindness  and  attention,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  during  the 
whole  period  of  affliction,  afforded  great  solace  both  to  the  sufferer  and 
to  the  sorrowing  wife.  Prompt  medical  aid  was  seen  to  be  indispensable. 
A  message  was  sent  to  the  iamily  surgeon,  who  came  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger, 
but  said  he  would  send  some  medicine,  and  in  the  morning  see  the  patient 
again.  The  symptoms  presented  no  evidence  of  mitigation,  and  the 
anxiety  of  Mrs.  £.  increased.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  therefore,  the 
opinion  of  another  medical  gentleman  was  taken.  He  advised  consulta- 
tion with  a  physician.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  London  faculty 
was  consequently  summoned,  and  the  three  medical  gentlemen  concuri^d 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  case  was  one  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  chest, 
and  therefore  of  imminent  peril.  This  opinion  was  but  too  completely 
justified  by  the  progress  and  violence  of  the  malady,  and  its  fatal  issue. 

In  the  course  oi  a  few  hours,  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the 
sufferer  were  alike  prostrate,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  on  Friday  he 

*  Captain  Morgan  was  captain  of  the  missionarv  ship  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  "  John  Williams,"  and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Morgan  had  been,  for  more 
than  twenty  y«ar«,  in  membership  with  Mr.  English,  as  a  class  leader. 
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was  usable  to  speak,  and  had  become  00111*017  nnooiiBeioiis.  ht  this 
state  he  contiDued  until  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  momingp,  when  his 
consciousness  gradually  returned,  and  with  it  the  power  of  speech*  His 
first  utterance  was  '^Life  divine!  Divine  life!  Help  me  to  love!" 
From  that  time  until  nine  o'clock  he  was  praising:  -Ood  incessantly,  and 
calling  upon  all  around  his  bed  to  help  him  to  shout  -the  love  of  God. 
His  end  was  then  thou|:ht  to  be  near;  and  when  he  had  become  col- 
lected and  calm,  Mrs.  Saglish  inquired,  '^  My  love,  do  yon  launw  me  T' 
Opening  his  eyes,  which  glistened  upon  her,  and  with  a  smibng  eonate- 
nanee,  revealing  the  emotion  called  up  by  the  inquiry,  he  r^ied, 
*^  Know  you !  wny  you  are  my  precious  loving  wtfe.  dome,  and  kiss 
roe."  And  then,  throwmg  his  arms  round  her  node,  he  said  ^^  I  com- 
mend you  to  Ood,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  Hallelujah'!  Praise 
the  Lord!"  He  appeared  to  be  full  of  joy,  and  oontinned  so  to  the 
last.  Mrs.  E.  said  to  him,  ^^  My  dear,  we  have  no  prayer,  it  is  all  praise." 
'^  0  yes,"  he  replied,  '^  there  is  nothing  I  want :  I  have  everything*" 

Many  of  those  beautiful  hymns,  rich  in  doctrinal  truth,  and  redolent 
of  experimental  life  and  grace,  imbedded  in  Uls  heart,  and  familiar  to  his 
mind  from  the  frequency  and  fervency  with  which  he  had  given  them 
out  from  the  pulpit  and  in  prayer-meetings,  rose  now  in  joyous  sweet- 
.nesa  and  beauty  to  his  recollection,  and  be^me  the  vehicle  of  appropriate 
and  exultant  utterance  to  his  soul.  As  expressive  of  his  desire  and 
feelings,  he  quoted  and  dwelt  upon  the  lines,-^ 

*'  And  let  me  to  thy  glory  live. 
And  in  thy  cause  expire." 

Adding,  "  0  yes !  I  want  to  live  to  thy  glory."  And,  as  equally  ex- 
pressive of  his  full  reliance  upon  the  atonement,  and  of  the  firm  resolve 
of  hfs  own  mind,  he  repeated  the  S46th  hymn : — 

"My  sool  thronah  my  Redeemer *i  care. 
Saved  from  tibe  second  death  I  feel, 
My  eyes  from  tears  of  dark  despair, 
My  feet  from  falling  into  hell. 

Wherefore,  to  him  my  feet  shall  mn, 

My  eyes  on  his  penections  gase; 
Hysoul  shaU  live  tot  Ood  alone, 

And  all  within  me  shout  his  praise." 

Bepeating  again  and  again  the  latter  couplet  of  verse  6  of  the  190th 
hymn : — 

"  Thou  hast  for  all  a  ransom  paid. 
For  all  a  full  atonement  made.** 

He  said, ''  I  believe  it !  0  yes,  I  believe  it,  don't  you  f  Praise  him  thai, 
praise  him !" 

Throughout  the  period  of  his  affliction  he  was  exceedingly  happy, 
having  no  desire  to  recover,  unless  he  might  live  to  be  more  useful,  and 
expressing  his  own  feelings  by  the  remark,  "  Good  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord.** 

When  exhausted  nature  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  effort  required  for 
articulate  speech,  he  tried  to  repeat  the  familiar  lines : — 

«'  My  hody,  with  my  charge,  lay  down, 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  lire.*' 


He  began  again  and  again,  "  Vlj  body —  My  body  with  my—**  and 
assisted  by  his  brother^s  repeating  the  first  line,  ^'My  body  with  my 
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charge  lay  down/'  ^^  Yes^"  said  he^  adding,  ^^ that's  it;*'  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  die  other  line,  ''  And  cease — ^*  hut  could  go  no  fiirtner ; 
when  hia  brother  again  took  up  the  words,  and  said,  '^  And  cease  at 
once  to  work  anid  live."  ^^  Yes!  he  responded  with  emphasis,  and  ex- 
claimed, '^  Praise  the  Lord !" 

As  he  lay,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  praising  Grod,  he  said,  with 
holy  gladness,  '^  I  have  given  thee  my  body  and  my  precious  soul,  and  my 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  my  belored  wifa  Hallelujah  i  Praise  the  Lord !" 
A  day  or  two  before  his  release,  he  said,  ^^  I  am  surprised  at  the  expan- 
sion of  my  mind.  I  seem  to  see  fifty  years  onward :  I  see  into  the 
eternal  state.''  His  aim  in  life  and  health  had  been  to  serve  his  genera- 
tion according  to  the  will  of  God,  in  fidelity  to  the  light  he  had,  and  the 
convictions  of  his  own  mind,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  and  the  working  of  principles  among  men ;  and  now 
that  he  was  prostrate  before  his  Creator  and  Judge,  the  principles  he 
himself  had  imbibed  and  taught,  the  grand  truths  of  Christianity^  failed 
him  not  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity,  but  sustained  and  cheered  him,  and 
gave  him  "  strong  consolation,"  "  good  hope,"  "  great  joy,"  and  a  holy 
triumph  oyer  death  and  the  tempter  of  men.  At  last,  after  one  short 
week  of  affliction,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  so  peacefully  as  to  be  unob- 
served by  thosa  around  his  bed,  and  entered  into  rest  on  Wednesday, 
November  28th,  1855. 

*^  Painful  and  distressing  as  the  scene  was,*'  writes  his  brother,  '^  to 
surviving  relatives  and  friends,  with  all  its  deep  solemnity  and  sense  of 
loss,  there  was.such  an  indescribable,  heavenly  mfluence  resting  upon  all 
present,  that  joy,  holy  joy,  was  abundantly  mixed  with  the  bitter  cup ; 
so  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  we  could  not 
but  rejoice  as  we  witnessed  the  strong  confidence,  without  the  shade  of 
doubt,  and  the  joyful  triumph  of  faith  manifested  by  my  dear  brother 
in  his  last  moments.    Well  might  the  poet  say,— 

*'  'The  chamber,  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.  * 

^  His  was  a  happy  death.  Among  some  of  his  last  sayings  were 
these,  *The  kingdom  is  mine  for  ever  and  ever!  0,  yes;  mine  for 
ever  and  ever!  Shout!  shout!  Praise  him!  Praise  him!  Hallelujah!' 
The  text  upon  which  the  last  sermon  he  preached  was  founded,  might 
have  been  penned  with  reference  to  his  own  exemplification  of  its  truth: — 
^  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace.' " 

The  death  of  Mr.  English  created  a  sensation  of  no  common  kind, 
both  in  his  own  town  and  in  other  places^  He  had  been  so  public  a 
character  in  connection  with  many  religious  and  philanthropic  institutions,- 
that  his  removal  was  felt  to  have  created  a  chasm  not  easily  to  be  filled. 
A  resolution  expressive  of  the  highest  respect  for  his  memory,  and  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  with  his  bereaved  widow,  was  passed  by  the 
"  Wesleyan  Reform  Committee  "  three  days  after  his  decease,  a  copy  of 
which  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Mrs.  English.  A  letter  of  similar 
character  was  ordered  to  be  addressed  to  her  by  the  "Preachers' 
Meeting  of  the  London  4th  and  5th  Circuits.''  From  this  letter,  we 
transcribe  the  following  paragraph :  "  From  a  keen  sense  of  their  own 
great  loss,  the  brethren  directed  me  to  convey  to  you,  my  dear  Madam, 
their  heartfelt  sympathy  in  your  still  greater  loss,  and  to  assure  you  of 
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their  high  estimatioii  of  the  mental^  moral,  and  spiritual  cliaraeter  of 
joar  late  husband,  and  his  deroted  and  useful  labours."  The  document 
is  dated  Deoember  10.  We  give  the  following  document  entire,  as  best 
expresfiing  the  pubUe  sentiment  in  reference  to  our  departed  brother  : — 

"blaokhkath  auxiliabt  biblb  socjumr. 

<<  At  a  Meetiag  of  the  Committeei  11  Jftaiutfj,  1856,  it  was  resolved  t*-- 

**  iChat,  it  haTlng  pleoMd  God  to  remoTO  fiom  thli  world  Mr.  Imac  Ihigiidif  « 
member  of  this  Anziluirj  Committer  wo  'hereby  leeord  o«r  aeaseof^die  T^eof 
the  services  which,  for  several  yean  pasty  he  rendered  to  this  Soeio^,  and  oar 
sorrow  for  his  loss.  While  we  bow  With  humble  sabmission  to  the  divine  Will,  we 
trust  that  this  instance  of  one  of  onr  coadjutors  being  removed  after  a  few  days' 
'illness,  will  stimulate  us  to  renewed  diligenee.  And  we  resnectfoUy  tender  our 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  with  oar  sinoeze  desire  tbu  the  eoo- 
solations  of  the  divine  word,  which  are  neither  few  nor  small,  may  be  eKpedeiieed 
by  her  in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

**  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"  JotnuA  RossBLL,       Arr.  HoftLnr,   I«l*,^*-^*.«» 
*♦  Jonn  Mackm,  C.  r.  S.  Moirsr.  J  »««»"««• 

The  Rev.  J.  Pulling,  the  highly  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Church;  of  Deptibrd,  preachea  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
English,  in  which  he  remarked  that  he  considered  the^death  of  such  a 
man  a  public  calamity.  When  his  remains  were  removed  from  the 
house  to  be  borne  to  their  last  restine^-place,  the  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
near  Peckham,  all  the  neighbourhood  was  closed.  All  seemed  to  fed 
and  to  mourn  a  common  loss  in  his  removal.  The  funeral  was  numer- 
ously attended.  Besides  mourning  coaches  and  other  vehicles,  many 
persons  on  foot  followed  the  corpse,  although  the  distance  to  the  Ceme* 
tery  was  more  than  two  miles.  The  15th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  was  read,  and  a  solemn  and  admonitory  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  J.  Chipchase ;  after  which,  appropriate  hymns  were  sung  at  the 
grave,  and  Mr.  Gaady  closed  the  mournful  service  with  Mayer. 

Funeral  sermons  on  occasion  of  his  death  were  preached  to  lai^  con- 
gre^tions  at  Greenwichi  Famin^ham,  Woolwich,  Peckham,  and  South- 
waric,  as  well  as  in  the  Aseociatton  Chapel  at  Deptfbrd,  atnd,  as  before- 
aotieedy  at  the  Independent  Chapel  of  the  loiter  town.  Many  were 
deeply  afiiscted  at  these  services,  and  not  a  few  wept;  '^  sorrowing  nooet  of 
all  thiat  they  should  see  bis  &ce  no  more." 

A  considerable  number  of  individuals  have  contributed  matwiak  for  this 
memoir,  none  of  whom  it  is  presumed  will  be  displeased  that  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  weaving  sul  the  communications  supplied  witk  so  madi 
kindness  into  one  web,  in  whioh  each  may  readily  discover  the  substance 
of  his  own  contribution,  curtailed,  indeediand  condensed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,—a  necessary  process  for  keeping  the  memoir  witUn  modetate  oom- 
.pass.  The  same  necessity  for  eompression  obliges  liie  compiler  to  abandon 
the  intention  he  had  formed  to  give  extracts  from  Mr.  Endiah's  oorre- 
spondence  with  several  friends,  who  have  frankly  plaoed  a  large  number 
of  his  letters  at  the  writer's  disposaL  Some  of  these  may  perhaps  appear 
in  this  magaaine  at  a  future  opportuniur.  One  oommiinieBtion  remains 
of  whioh  no  use  has  yet  been  made ;  and  oonstdering  the  iaiimalwfiieiid* 
ship  subsisting  between  the  lamented  deceased  and  the  writer  of  tbat 
communication,  and  the  ooaneotion  of  both  with  our  admirable  instito^ 
tion, ''  The  Wedeyan  Methodist  Local  Preachers'  Mutaal'*Aid  Aasoci- 
atioB,"  a  departure  from  the  rule  that  has  thus  far  been  observed  amy  be 
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permitted.  We  the)*efofe  give  entire  the  following  cormminieation 
irom  Mr.  Harris^  the  first  President  of  the  Association^  and  formerly 
ihe  editor  of  this  magazine  :-^ 

"  My  aeqnaintanee  with  our  d^ar  departed  brother  dates  from  the  meeting  held 
at  Hart's  Temperance  Hotel,  London,  in  Jnlj,  1849.  About  seventy  indiyidnals  met, 
and  amonff  them  was  our  dear  brother.  He  did  not  take  a  very  prominent  port  In 
the  talk  Of  the  evening,  bat  it  was  evident  that  be  was  mnch  interested  in  tne  pro- 
oeedidgs.  He  and  I  were  elected  as  the  depnlatlon  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  At 
Birmingham  (that  is,  the  meeting  for  considering  the  project  of  a  siek  socle^  for 
local  preachers). 

"  From  that  evening  an  intimacy,  which  ripened  into  sincere  and  disinterested 
friendship,  as  far  as  earthly  friendship  can  be,  existed  between  ns,  which  is  not  yet 
terminated,  and  t  believe  neter  will  be.  It  did  not  take  long  for  ns  to  know  and  lave 
each  other. 

*' After  sleeping  ilt  my  house  (at  Islington),  we  left,  Jnfy  23,1649,  for  Bli^ 
mingfaam,  and  tliere  met  the  brethren  who  had  assembled  to  mature  the  plan  for  the 
establishing  of  the  '  Matnal-Aid  Association.'  I  was  anxious  that  he,  as  a  senior, 
should  take  a  more  prominent  part  than  myself ;  but  from  this  he  shrunk.  He 
afforded  great  assistanee,  however,  by  his  many  wise  and  practical  suggestions. 

*<  We  returned  to  London,  charged  by  the  brethren  widi  the  task  of  oallhiir  tiie 
local  preaohers  together  and  adopting  measures  for  holding  the  Argrcgate  Meet- 
ing. We  oontinued  to  act  in  .perfect  h^mooy  throughout  oar  proceeoliigs,  incurriag 
an  immense  amount  of  labour  that  called  us  frequently  together — waiting  upon 
chapel  trustees,  superintendents  of  circuits,  Uie  President  of  Conference,  th6  seore- 
tariee  of  Centenary  HaU,  Ac,  until  the  holding  of  the  Aggregate  Me^ttttg  in 
October,  in  preparing  for  which  no  one  worked  harder  nor  more  hetftily  than  hee 
smd  daring  its  sittings  no  one  took  a  deeper  interest  in  its  object ;  no  one  entered 
more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  fraternal  afieotion,  or  exulted  more  in  the  success 
'Which  pre-eminently  crowned  the  efforts  made  tot  establishing  the  intended  institu- 
tion. His  time,  talents,  money,  prayers,  perMnal  and  family  Influcnee,  Were 
brought  to  bear  cheerfully  to  sustain  it,  and  there  are  net  two  besides  that  have 
^ven  more,  travelled  more,  done  more  on  its  behalf,  than  he;  while  no  one  has 
attended  so  oft  or  so  uninterruptedly  at  its  various  committee  and  other  meetings. 

"  I  have  been  with  him  by  night  and  by  day,  in  town  and  country,  in  rain  and 
attnshine,  on  rails,  in  coach,  and  voyaging  l>y  sea.  VTe  hitve  spoken  freely  upon 
almost  every  subject,  and  have  spoken  out  as  honest,  earnest,  oecided  men.  we 
have  found  a  home  at  each  other's  houses,  slept  in  each  other's  beds,  and  slept 
together  in  the  same  bed,  and  I  ean  boldly  testify  that  I  ever  found  him  a  Christian 
man — '  an  Israelite,  indeed.'  Not  that  I  think  he  was  perfect  in  all  thines ;  in  many 
I  entirely  differed  from  him.  Sometimes  he  may  have  been  annoyed  uiat  after  I 
bad  asked  his  advice  I  followed  my  own,  and  took  an  opposite  course;  but  during 
more  than  six  years  in  which  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  we  never  had  an  unkind 
altercation,  nor  was  there  ever  one  word  of  anger  or  bitterness  between  us.  Day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  we  spent  together,  and  although  other  objects  and 
interests  sometimes  engaged  our  attention,  and  were  the  subjects  of  our  conversa- 
tion, yet  the  One  particular  theme  of  our  thoughts,  our  conversation,  our  prayers, 
and  our  affections,  Whidh  Ocoupied  most  of  our  time,  and  was  ever  present  to  our 
minds  when  we  met,  was  the  *  Mutual- Aid  Assooiation.'  A  desire  for  its  exttasioa 
and  perpetuation  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  brethren,  and  for  the  more  completely 
cementing  All  in  the  bonds  of  holy  affection,  pervaded  his  mind  and  influenced  the 
thrbbbings  of  his  heart. 

'*  In  the  presence  of  those  who  knew  him  best  I  have  proolnimed  his  oxeeHeiicei 
■ad  hM  them  up  fttr  imitation.  In  improving  his  departure--'fbr  I  do  aot  beii«v« 
in  the  dtath  of  good  men^I  selected  for  my  text,  '  Brethren,  be  followers  tosetfasr 

of  me Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard, 

and  seen  in  me,  do:  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.' 

"  I  can  scarcely  realise  the  fact  that  our  brother  hks  '  fallen  asleep.'  His  merry 
hearty,  laugh,' his  aindly  glance,  his  oompaet  frame,  •  active  etcp,  extended  hsndf, 
are  often  present  with  me  '  in  fancy's rioh  domain. '  But,  alas i  alas!  I  shall  see  him 
no  more  upon  earth — I  must  wait  until  I  myself  am  '  unclothed,'  and  I  anticipate 
a  reunion  then,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss  in  the  company  of  one  who,  having 
weshed  his  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  now  before  the  throne:  with  whom 
I  trust  thAt  we  may  be  associated  when  his  Lovd  chall  say,  '  Gome,  ye  btesaed  of 
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my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  jon,  for  I  was  anhungered,'  &o.  &e. 
.AmeOy  and  Ameo." 

In  the  heading  of  this  memoir,  we  have  designated  Mr.  EnglMh 
''the  first  Secretary  and  second  President"  of  the  Association.  The 
general  secretary  regards  it  as  an  error  to  say  that  onr  late  brother 
English  was  the  first  secretary,  and  produces  a  minute  in  proof  of  bis 
having  himself  had  priority  in  that  office.  From  that  minute  it  appears 
that  the  general  secretary  was  first  of  the  two  in  the  secretariat,  but 
only  temporarily  as  ''  honorair  secretary/'  having  soon  become  the  paid 
secretaiy,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  burden  of  financial  aoconnts 
fiiUing  upon  him,  and  then  brother  English  was  elected  the  ''honorarv 
secretary,"  in  which  capacity  his  name  appears  upon  the  first  jetars 
•cards  of  membership;  and,  at  the  next  Ag^gate  Meetmg,  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  an  o£Sce  which  he  sustained  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  to  the  high  satisfaction  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
honour  of  his  own  character.  He  travelled  and  laboured  much  in  the 
service  of  the  Association,  speaking  at  many  meetings  in  diffidrent  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  during  both  his  years  of  office  and  the  following 
year.  And  wherever  he  went  his  gentle,  tender,  and  benignant  spirit 
shed  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  meetings,  and  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  wit^  whom  he  associated.  He  could  be  indignant,  and 
sometimes  was,  when  provocations  were  such  as,  in  his  judgment,  to 
outrage  humanity  and  insult  Deity ;  he  could  then  utter  cutting  invective 
against  the  bold  and  assuming  transgressors.  But,  as  a  general  rule^  he 
was  a  man  of  peace  and  love,  delighting  in  positive  good,  and  abhorring 
only  evil*  In  all  he  did,  his  aim  was  to  glorifv  and  serve  Christ  his 
8a?iour;  and  if  in  anything  he  erred,  it  was  still  with  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  without  anything  sinister  in  motive.  Concurrent  testimony 
proves  that  "  he  was  a  burning  and  shining  light ;"  that  he  was  such 
from  the  day  of  his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death ;  and  that  now,  being 
"absent  from  the  body,"  he  is  "  present  with  the  Lord." 


BEARING  THE  CROSS. 
^  It  has  been  commonly  assumed,  that  the  cross  in  Scripture  denotes  a  some^ 
thing  which  is  telf-it^fiicUd — a  something  which  we  are  to  seek,  and  voluntarily 
to  take  upon  ourselves.  But  a  moment*s  reflection  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
dispel  this  idea.  For  what  was  it  that  formed  the  type  out  of  which  the  painful 
notion  connected  with  this  object  took  its  ideal  agonised  form  P  It  was  the  kind 
of  death  to  which  Roman  slaves  and  the  lowest  miscreantB  were  subjected  for 
their  crimes,  after  first  bearing  the  instrument  on  which  they  were  to  suffer. 
Hie  cross,  then,  is  obviously  a  thing  Ufhich  is  to  be  laid  upon  us,  not  which  we  are 
to  lay  upon  ourselves. 

The  fyct  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  expression  '^  the  cross,"  used  to 
depict  whatever  was  arduods  or  ignominious,  was  in  use  before  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion.  We  find  Christ  himself  using  it  long  before  that  event,  and  he 
adopts  it  as  a  term,  the  meaning  of  which  was  popularly  understood.  It  is 
dear,  then,  that  we  must  not  unthinkingly  trace  the  origin  of  the  term  to  the 
etroumstance  of  our  Lord  having  suffsred  death  upon  the  cross->-though  we  may 
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reasonably  suppose  he  had  his  far-seeing  eye  upon  that  evJsat,  when  he  so  often 
impressed  it  upon  his  disciples  as  a  necessity  to  their  true  discipleship,  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  bear  the  cross. 

The  death  of  the  cross  being  a  punishment  of  Roman  introduction  among 
the  Jews,  the  term  "  the  cross  "  seems  soon  to  have  passed  into  a  proverbial 
expression  among  them,  to  denote  any  kind  of  severe  suffering,  or  inflicted  dis- 
honour— ^anything  which  it  might  be  extremely  painful  and  hard  to  endure.  It 
was  hard  to  Jews  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Boman  government ;  it  was  still 
harder  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  a  Roman  punishment, — and  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  not  unfrequently  inflicted  before  their  eyes.  So  frequently  indeed 
was  this  penalty  imposed  among  the  Romans,  that  all  kinds  of  pains,  afflictions, 
troubles,  and  unproeperons  aflhirs  had  come  among  them  to  be  called  arosau, 
Jesus  seized  this  most  expressive  term,  which  he  found  to  be  in  common  use, 
and  applied  it  to  denote  diat  peculiar  kind  of  sufiering  to  which  his  followers 
would  be  subjected  (a  term  which  became  doubly  expressive  and  appropriate 
after  his  own  crucifixion),  and  told  all  who  would  be  his  disciples,  phunly  and  with- 
out any  disguise,  that  they  must  hear  the  cross,  yea,  each  bear  A«>  (own)  cross. 

The  Christian  application  of  the  term,  in  this  view,  is  what  we  have  to  trace 
out.  To  trace  ii«  out,  we  must  investigate,  by  careful  comparison,  the  passages 
with  their  contexts  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  the  lOth  of  Matthew  (the  first  place  in  which  we  meet  with  it),  after 
having  guarded  his  twelve  chosen  disciples  against  misconceiving  the  result  of 
his  doctrine  upon  the  world  at  large,  by  the  words,  ^  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  send  peace  on  the  earth ;  I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword.  For  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  agaSnst  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law,''  adding,  '^  And  a 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household/'— he  continues,  ^'  He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  " 
(in  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke  it  is,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  hear  his  cross  ") 
'*  and  foUoweth  after  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.''  Now  here,  it  would  seem,  ''the 
cross  "  which  he  that  would  be  a  Christian  is  to  take  or  bear  is  what  our  Lord 
has  just  been  describing — the  duty  of  enduring  all  that  enmity,  and  hatred,  and 
opposition  which  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  confession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  rather  than  let  natural  affection  take  the  precedence  of  love  to  Christ. 
Not  one  word  is  mentioned  about  self-inflictions  and  bodily  austerities  in  this 
Scripture. 

Next  Matthew  xvi.  24,  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disdples,  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  ius  crois^  and  follow  me." 
In  the  preceding  verses,  we  find  that  Christ  had  just  been  reproving  Peter  lor 
his  self-considering  advice.  When  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and 
chief  priests,  and  be  killed,  he  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying, 
'<  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord"  (or  as  it  is  more  literally  in  the  margin, ''  Spare 
thyself").  <*This  shall  not  be  unto  thee."  Then  Jesus  turned  and  said,  <'  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me ;  for  thou  savourest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  (rod,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men,'*  adding  the  words 
respecting  the  cross  which  we  have  just  quoted.  Here  the  cross  is  evidently 
not  anything  We  are  to  inflict  upon  ourselves,  but  that  suffering  which  will  be 
inflicted  upon  us  by  others,  *  if,  with  godly  resolution,  we  proceed  on  in  a 
straightforward,  unswerving  course  of  righteous  action^  setting  our  face  like  a 
flint  alike  agunst  all  priestly  pride  and  popular  prepossession,  determined, 
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coHM  wliat  mart  to  do  the  vUl  of  God.  Again,  itmre  k  no  mention  of  idf- 
imposed  penuoes  or  tortures  of  the  body— not  indeed  of  anjthin^  seZf-eonght 
— bat  only  of  that  reproach  and  shame  from  which  none  can  escape  but  by 
tttzoing  out  of  the  path  of  dniy. 

In  the  10th  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  21st  yersci  we  meet  with  words  which 
seem  to  inroWe  somewhat  more.  Jesus  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  the 
rieh  young  man,  who  professed  to  have  kept  all  the  commands  of  the  second 
table  of  the  law  from  his  youth,  '*  One  thing  thou  lackeet :  go  thy  way,  sell  all 
that  thou  hasti  and  giFe  to  the  poor,  and  thou  ahalt  have  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  come,  take  up  the  orosip  and  Mow  me."  In  this  place  the  cross,  it  appeals 
to  us,  n^ansy  generally,  the  service  of  Christ,  and  not  simply  the  parting  with 
his  xiohes ;  for  the  form  of  expression  used  is  "  ^  cross,"  and  not  <<  tht^  cross ;" 
and  the  tidungup  of  the  oioss  is  ecmnected  immediately  with  the  invitation 
"  eome  ^mi  foUow  me*'  C9me  and  take  up  with  a  life  of  repioach  uid  sufEer- 
ing»  m  the  place  of  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  after  my  example,  that  you 
mafT  prove  your  seal  love  to  God  and  man.  It  is  not  ao  much  voluntaxy 
poverty  that  seems  to  be  specifically  intended  here  by  the  cross  (for  that  is  only 
preliminary),  as  the  enduraoee  of  a  something  that  was  to  follow  after  £rom 
foUowiog  Christ.  But  even  if  we  take  it  to  mean  the  giving  away  of  all  his 
riches  to  the  poor  (a  cross  to  him  undoubtedly^  because,  as  the  result  proved, 
he  loved  hia  nohes  better  than  his  naighbour),  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
ftom  shotting  himself  up  in  a  monastery,  or  inflicting  upon  himself  the  pnifit- 
lesa  penaneee  of  asoetio  austerity.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  hinted  at 
even  here;  but  only  the  neoasaity  of  chiffity  and  active  devotedness  to  the 
seiviee  of  Christ. 

The  next  pasaage  te  which  we  have  to  refer  (and  this  ia  the  last  that  oocnrs 
ia«  the  Gospela,  in  which  the  taking  up  of  our  own  cross  is  insisted  on),  is 
Luke  ix.  23,. where  it  is  written:  **  And  he  said  to  them  all.  If  any  man  will 
come  aftev  me^  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  hU  cross  daily ^  and  follow 
me.*'  Heifo  undoubtedly  we  have  an  enlargement  of  the  precept  with  regBrd 
to  the  oross :  it  is  not  confined  t»  any  particular  act,  but  is  extended  to  the 
whole  life.  But  in  the  context  again,  it  will  be  observed,  as  in  St.  Matthew,  it 
stands  oonnected  niikChrisVs  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  mea;  for  he  had  just 
stated:  ''The  Son  of  Man  must  st^er  many  thinga,  and  be  rejected  of  the 
eldera,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  slain,  and  be  raised  the  third  day.'' 
JUl  that  we  can  fairly  conclude  he  intended  to  enforce  by  the  rule  of  life  laid 
down  here  was,  that  as  he  would  have  to  suffer,  so  they,  if  they  would  follow 
himi  must  expect  and  be  prepand  to  suffer  with  him.  For  he  grounds  it  as  a 
.eonoequence  upon  the  certainty  of  his  own  sufferings  in.  the  cause  of  God,  that 
all  who  would  oome  after  him  must  inure  themselves  to  sufE^iing,  and  arm 
themselvea  with  fortitude,  by  denying  their  own  natural  feelings  and  inclinations, 
and  taking  np  their  cross,  that  is,  the  reproach  or  contempt  they  might  meet 
with  fn  rdigion  daily.  The  taking  of  it  up  is  evidently  put  in  implied  oppo- 
sition to  that  shrinking  from  it  to  which  our  weak  self-loving  nature  would  ever 
inohaeus'.  But  surely  this  again  is  a  very  different  thing  £n>m  that  neglecting 
of  the  body,  and  U»ose  sel(-imposed  rigidities  of  the  monastic  life  which  some 
eonsider  aa  oonstitutiBg  the  true  cross.  To  retire  into  amonastery  is  not  to  take 
up  tiieenns,  but  to  flee  from  it.  To  fast  merely  is  not  to  folbw  Christ ;  but 
when  oarried  to  exosas,  is  to  unfit  ouzselvea  for  his  service. 

That  tlie  taking  up  of  the  oross 'does  not  rekte  to  the  mortification  of  sin, 
waidd,  we  might  snppose,  be  sufficiently  evident  .firom  the  £ict  that  ovr  Loid. 
who  first  bore  it»  and  whose  example  we  are  to  follow,  bad  no  sin  to  mortify ; 
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his  chief  trials  oame  upon  him  from  vUhout.  It  is  true,  he  aeee  the  ezpraBiioii, 
''let  him  deny  himself/'  in  conoection  witk  the  crow,  bat  the  denial  here 
intended  is  obviously  that  which  has  respect  to  the  mind  rather  than  the  body*-* 
to  that  natural  prudence  and  self-preference  whieh  invariably  inoline  nsto 
adopt  Peter's  satanic  advice, ''  Spare  thyself."  It  is  trae,  also,  no  doubt,  that 
to  get  the  mastery  over  the  mind,  and  to  keep  a  linn  command  over  the  oourse 
of  our  lifoi  we  must  so  far  deny  ourselves  bodily,  as  the  Apostie  aaya  he  did,  as 
not  to  pamper  and  indulge  our  carnal  appetites  in  easy,  luxmious  living,  whieh 
necessarily  tends  to  unfit  us  for  arduous  enterprises  and  the  bearing  of  rough 
crosses.  But  beyond  this  nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  can  legittmately  be  inferred 
from  any  of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  the  term  oocun,  as  heiag 
denoted  by  "  the  cross" 

Not,  if  we  examine  the  apostolic  episties,  shall  we  discover  more  than  this  to  ba 
included  in  the  term,  or  any  of  its  equivalents.  Take  the  case  of  that  most  hard 
tried  apostle  St.  Paul.  Whenever  he  speaks  pers(Mially  of  being  crucified  with 
Christ,  it  is  in  reference  to  the  persecutions  he  had  to  endwce  foif  Ghrist-^-the 
sufferings  whidi  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  brought  npon  him  firom  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  ''We  are  troubled  on  every  aide/'  he  says  to  the  CoriBthiaiMs 
"  yet  not  distressed,  we  are  perplexed  but  not  in  despair,  pewecoted  but  mot  fbr<' 
saken,  cast  down  but  not  destroyed^  always  bearing  about  in  ik^  body  the  i/ying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
body."  Again,  to  the  Colossians  he  says,  "  I  rejoice  in  my  sf^awtys  for  you, 
and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh  £or  his 
body*s  sake,  which  is  the  church."  He  was,  we  know,  whipped,  b^ten  wish 
rods,  stoned,  time  after  time,  for  his  bold,  unflinching  faithfnlness  to  the 
truth.  These  were  those  marks  upon  his  body,  and  not  any  stigmala,  or  self** 
inflicted  wounds,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  6th  to  tha  Galatians,  "  From 
henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  fDr  I  bear  in  my  body  the  mariu  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  It  was  to  the  heroic  endurance  of  this  kind  of  eross,  after  his 
example,  he  exhorted  his  spiritual  sou  Timothy,  saying,  "  Be  not  thou  thei«« 
fore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner:  but  be 
thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  power  of  God/' 
(2  Timothy  i.  8.) 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  we  arrive,  from  a  review  of  these  tsstiH 
monies,  is,  that  he  most  truly  and  properly  bears  the  cross  of  Christ  who 
endures  insult,  injury,  and  wrong  in  his  cause;  in  a  word,  that  a  wilitngnsM 
to  suffer  for  the  truth  was  the  Cross  which,  in  particular,  Christ  intended  his 
disciples  to  understand  they  must  take  up.  It  is  the  crosa  of  contempt,  the 
cross  of  reproach,  the  cross  of  hurt  feeling  and  mental  agony,  the  c«oss  of  per* 
secution  and  undeserved  dishonour.  There  are  other  crosses  which  may  arise 
in  addition  to  this,  but  these  are  crosses  which  must  necessarily  come— whicb 
cannot  be  avoided  except  by  a  compromise  of  duty.  "  Whosoever  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  "If  they  have  l»ted 
me,  they  will  also  hate  you.  If  they  have  persecuted  me»  they  will 
also  persecute  you.  All  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you  fpr  mj 
name's  sake." — Jenner, 


THE  SABBATH  AND  ITS  OBSERVANCE. 
(Concluded  from  pay^  176.) 
Obdiitabt  labour  in  secular  things,   buying  and  selling,    bodc-keep!ng 
and  invoice  making,  manufacturing  and  trading,  gardening  and  fanning, 
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plowing  and  sowing,  reaping  sai,  gatherings  and  all  kinds  of  woridly  toil  or 
work  by  which  men  get  their  living,  is  what  Almighty  God  requires  to  be 
suspended,  in  all  respects  in  which  it  is  possible  that  it  shoald  be  suspended,  on 
the  Sabbath.  *^  Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,"  is  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.— 
£xod.  XX.  10 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  3.  An  inspired  illustration  of  this  law  is  found  in 
Nehemiah  xiii.  15-22.  That  eminent  servant  of  God,  Nehemiah,  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian  Coort,  with  authority  to  re-build  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  and  restore  its  gates.  He  had  accomplished  his  task,  and  re-established 
order  in  and  around  the  city,  and  restored  the  service  of  the  temple.  Having 
done  this  and  written  a  history  of  his  proceedings,  he  says, — ^^  In  those  days 
saw  I,  in  Judah,  some  treading  wine  presses  on  the  Sabbath,  and  bringing  in 
sheaves,  and  lading  asses ;  as  also  wine,  grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of 
burdens,  which  they  brought  into  Jerusfldem  on  the  Sabbath-day;  and  I  testified 
against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold  victuals.  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre 
also  therein,  which  brought  fish,  and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the 
Sabbath  unto  the  children  of  Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem.  Then  I  contended 
with  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said  unto  them.  What  evil  thing  is  this  that 
ye  do,  and  profane  the  Sabbath-day  P  Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not 
our  God  bring  all  this  evil  upon  us,  and  upon  this  city  ?  Yet,  ye  bring  more 
wrath  upon  Israel  by  profaning  the  Sabbath.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  Sabbath,  I  commanded  that 
the  gates  should  be  shut,  and  charged  that  they  should  not  be  opened  till  afler 
the  Sabbath :  and  some  of  my  servants  set  I  at  the  gates,  that  there  aboald 
no  burden  be  brought  in  on  the  Sabbath-day.  So  the  merohants  and  sellers  of 
all  kinds  of  ware  lodged  without  Jerusalem  once  or  twice.  Then  I  testified 
against  them,  and  said  unto  them,  Why  lodge  ye  about  the  wall  X  If  ye  do 
so  again,  I  will  lay  hands  on  you.  From  that  time  forth  came  they  no  more 
on  the  Sabbath.  And  I  commanded  the  Levites  that  they  should  cleanse  them- 
selves, and  that  they  should  come  and  keep  the  gates,  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath- 
day." 

If  worldly  labour  and  business  are  to  be  suspended  on  the  Sabbath,  ought 
railway  and  steamboat  traffic  to  be  carried  on,  or  ought  that  also  to  be  suspended 
on  the  Sabbath  P  This  question  lands  us  upon  another  point  of  the  subject, — 
Sabbath  pleasuring.  There  are  those  who  contend  for  making  the  Sabbath,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it,  a  day  for  secular  pleasure,  recreation,  and  amusement  If 
this  is  right,  then  will  it  follow  that  excursion  trains  and  steamboats,  refresh- 
ment stalls  and  exhibitions  on  the  Sabbath  are  not  wrong.  And  if  all  this  is 
right,  then  the  Sabbath  is  not  a  day  to  be  kept  holy,  but  a  day  for  business  or 
pleasure,  or  both,  as  may  suit  men*s  interests  or  inclinations.  But  God  com- 
manded, not  a  noon  but  a  day,  not  part  of  a  day  but  a  whole  day  to  be  kept 
holy ;  mark,  ^^  to  keep  it  holy,''  not  to  secularise  it,  or  to  sensualise  it ;  not  for 
mirth,  frdic,  or  sight-seeing,  but  in  a  holy  manner  and  for  holy  ends.  Hear 
the  Divine  Lawgiver  himself, — "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their  transgression,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their 

sins If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from 

doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the 
holy  of  the  Lobd,  honourable ;  and  shall  honour  Him,  not  doing  thine 
own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words: 
then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage 
of  Jacob  thy  father ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."— Isuah 
Iviii.  1, 13,  U. 
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The  passive  we  h&ve  just  quoted  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  business^  work, 
«nd  pleasure;  that  is,  of  all  secularity,  on  the  Sabbath.  From  all  this,~from 
Ihe  law  of  the  decalogue  itself,— and  from  the  assigned  reason  of  the  original 
institation  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  manifest  that  God  requires  it  to  be  observed 
HSUfltorBLY,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
There  may  be  more  retirement  for  self-examination,  reading  the  word,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer ;  but  there  must  be  the  public  worship  of  God^  and,  conse- 
quently, attendance  thereon.  Public  prayer  and  praise,  communicating,  and  the 
ministration  of  tnlth  there  must  be  on  the  Lord's  day.  Christ  must  be  thas 
publicly  confessed  and  hotioured.  How  often  this  must  be  done  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  chrcdmstances ;  but  the  time  not  thud  occupied  should  be  spent  in 
Works  of  benoTolence  and  mercy ;  ''for  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath- 
day."  The  sick  should  be  visited  ind  relieved ;  the  afflicted  should  be  com- 
forted ;  the  ignorant  should  be  instructed ;  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the 
fktherless  or  the  motherless,  should  be  taught  and  trained.  There  is  plenty 
fef  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  do,  and  more  than  th^y  can  do.  Let  the  children 
of  tiiis  worid  Uke  their  own  blind  and  self-willed  course,  if  they  will  not  be 
dissuade  from  it :  but  let  the  children  of  light  be  full  of  good  works.  There 
is  room  enough  for  them  all,  like  their  Divine  Master,  to  be  ever  moving  about 
on  liiA  holy  day,  doif^  good. 

If  part  of  the  Sabbath  were  allowed  to  be  filched  from  Religion  and  Charity 
by  Msm&on  and  Pleasure,  there  would  still  be  a  constant  craving  for  the 
whole;  add  a  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  ground  on  which  the  institution  rests. 
And  who  would  be  the  greatest  suflfbrers  in  the  wreck  that  would  follow  P— 
Workiog-men.  They  would  suffer  most  in  what  would  be  a  loss  and  damage 
to  ^L  Men  may  clamour  for  Sabbath  pleasuring ;  but  who  clamour  most  ? — 
Bailway  and  steam-boat  shareholders,  and  proprietors  of  ale-houses  and  g^n- 
pahioei,  and  similar  things  and  places.  And  why  do  they  clamour  T  Is  it  froni 
sheer  good-will  to  the  working-classes?  If  ay,  verily;  but  fhJm  a  wish  to 
increase  their  dividends  and  incomes.  What  care  they  for  the  Wreck  of  morals 
and  religion^  and  for  the  ruin  of  souls  T  What  cate  they  for  the  deterioration  of 
our  national  character,  and  for  the  spoliation  of  the  working-man's  rights? 
What  care  they  for  conjugal  blights  and  female  degradation,  and  families  ixi 
hunger  and  rags  f  What  care  they  for  the  dishonour  of  Christ  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  ?  What  care  they  for  the  ravages  of  death  and  the  triumph 
of  heU?  What  care  they  for  the  groans  of  the  dying  aiid  the  wailing^  of  the 
damned  ?  Sfbthing ;  absolutely  nothing  I  Their  G6d  is  Mamm&nf  and  edl  they 
care  for  is  his  Anile  and  the  filling  of  his  altar.  Some  few  there  are  who,  from 
mistaken  Views,  side  with  the  mammonist  against  the  gddly,  desiring  really  to 
benefit  the  lower  classes  of  society  by  afibrding  them  increased  facilities  for 
amusement  and  enjoyment.  Such  persons  know  not  what  they  do.  Let  etery 
working-man  beware  of  the  insidious  snare,  and  resist  the  nefarious  attempt  to 
rob  him  cf  a  quiet  and  sacred  Sabbath.  As  he  valueft  the  rest  that  tiie  day 
secures  to  him,  as  he  loves  his  wife  and  his  children,  as  he  regards  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  the  blessing  of  God,  let  him  keep  his  hold,  firmly  as  a 
death-grasp,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  most  real  pleasures  are  the  most  simple 
ones;  and  those  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  and 
exhilarating  than  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air;  and  fiiw  are  the  husbands  and  fkthers 
that  cannot  take  a  walk  with  their  wives  and  little  ones  on  some  part  of  the 
Sabbath  afternoon,  in  seasonable  weather.  And  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
tbey  will  find  rewarding  exercise  in  giving  their  children  instruction  and  in 
improving  their  own  minds. 

R 
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Before  closing  this  paper,  it  is  right  that  a  remark  or  tviro  he  made  on  three 
texts  of  the  apostle  Paul  that  some  persons  deem  favourable  to  laxity  in  regard 
to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  if  not  to  the  abrogation  of  the  institution. 
Inculcating  a  tolerant  and  charitable  spirit  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  (chap, 
xiv.);  he  says,  '*  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another  esteemeth 
every  day.  (The  word  alike  is  added  by  our  translators,  but  is  not  in  the 
original.)  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that 
regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the 
day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.''  (Verses  5  and  6.)  Did  the  apostle 
write  this  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath  P  Certainly  not ;  because  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  is  in  the  Decalogue,  which  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  and 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  which  shall  pass  away. — ^Matt.  v.  17, 18.  What,  then, 
were  the  days  that  might  or  might  not  be  observed  P  The  Jewisk  festivals 
most  certainly,  which  many  a  converted  Jew  thought  himself  bound  still  to 
observe,  but  which  no  Gentile  so  regarded,  and  which  many  Jews  also  knew  to 
be  indifferent  to  Christians,  being  of  no  value  now  that  Christ  was  oome.  To 
the  same  subject  the  apostle  refers  in  Gal.  iv.  10 :  "  Ye  observe  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years,"  which,  in  the  preceding  verse,  he  brands  m  ''  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,"  that  should  be  abandoned  by  Christ's  disciples. 

Again,  '*  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  an  holy-day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days  (or  Sabbaths), 
which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ.'' — Col.  ii. 
16, 17.  These  things  were  shadows  or  types,  of  which  Christ  was  the  body  or 
substance;  and  as  the  substance  was  come,  the  shadow  was  done  away.  We 
have  indicated  already,  that  what  is  rendered  ''  Sabbath-days"  in  this  passage 
is  simply  Sabbaths  (<ra/3/3draiv) :  it  is  the  plural  genitive  of  the  word 
Sabbath,  and  is  employed  to  designate  the  Jewish  festivals  generally,  as  they 
were  all  of  them  periods  of  rest;  but  it  cannot  be  intended  to  indnde  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  for  reasons  previously  given,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  and  for  this 
additional  reason,  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  type  of  heaven,  and  a  type  remains  in 
force  until  that'which  it  typifies  be  come ;  and  this  will  not  be,  in  regard  to  the 
Sabbath,  until  the  whole  fkmily  of  the  redeemed  be  gathered  into  their  eternal 
rest.  "  There  reniaineth  a  rest  -—  (a  Sdbbatismf  or  keeping  of  a  Sabbath, 
(ra/J/Sarur/i^c)— to  the  people  of  God  :*' — ^Heb.  iv.  9,  a  Sabbath  of  praise,  and 
adoration,  and  bliss— an  eternity  of  glory.  That  is  the  coming  Bubstanoe,  of 
which  our  weekly  Sabbath  is  the  forecast  shadow.  Those  who  truly  realise 
tins  shall  realise  Uiat.  The  present  is  preparatory  to  the  future ;  but  those  who 
delight  not  in  the  holy  rest  of  the  present  life,  but  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
dissipation  and  worldHness,  will  find  themselves  at  last  prepared  only  for  that 
vortex  in  which  '*  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night;"  but  where  "  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever."  It  is  only  by  living  in  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  holiness  here,  that  we  can  be  fitted  for  the  glories  of 
holiness  hereafter.  There  can  be  no  surer  test  of  a  man's  spiritual  state  than 
his  own  sentiments,  and  feelings,  and  habits  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  Reader, 
apply  this  test  at  once  to  thy  own  case.  If  thou  delightcst  not  in  ''  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy,"  what  delight  couldst  thou  have  in  heaven  P 

We  have  shown  that  tho  Sabbath  is  not  of  man  but  of  God ;  that  it  was 
made  for  all  men,  and  for  the  good  of  all  men ;  that  the  law  for  its  observance 
is  one  of  the  immutable,  universal  ten  enunciated  by  the  eternal  Jehovah, 
with  which  no  human  authority  may  tamper ;  that,  therefore,  it  has  not  been, 
and  could  not  be  abrogated  by  Christianity;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  essentially  Chiistian  as  universal;  that  all  attempts  to  turn  it  from  its 
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appoinied  ttsd  spring  from  either  sin,  or  mistake^  or  bothi  and  especially  from 
cupidity  and  carnality ;  that  it  is  a  type  of  the  heavenly  rest,  to  be  perpetaated 
till  that  which  it  typifies  be  come ;  and  that  it  is  a  true  and  abiding  test  of  the 
state  and  character  of  men.  We  conclnde  with  two  words :  let  as  be  more 
faithful  to  the  Sabbath  and  its  privileges,  firmly  resisting  every  attempt  at 
legislative  innovation  upon  it ;  and  let  us  redeem  the  time  by  every  endeavour 
to  do  good,  in  every  possible  way,  on  the  "  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made," 
never  ceasing  to  ''  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it**— Psalm  cxviii.  24.        W.  B.  C. 


Missions  and  Missionaries :  Apostolic,  Jesuit,  and  Protestant  Christian.  By 
Joseph  Kingsmill,  M.A.,  Chaplain,  of  PentonviUe  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
London:  Longmans. 

u  A  HISTORY  of  missions  must,  in  some  sort,  be  a  history  of  the  growth  and 

spread  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  All  the  apostles  and  first  ministers  of  our 
holy  religion  were  missionaries.  They  went  among  the  nations,  bearing  the 
message  of  mercy,  the  good  and  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  amidst  greater  risks, 
and  troubles  more  certain,  than  have  at  any  time  since  threatened  the  lives  and 
safety  of  Christ's  messengers ;  for  their  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  not  only  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  ambitious  Jew,  and  foolishness  to  the  refined  and 
i  philosophic  Greek,  but  it  contained  an  implied  rebuke  and  condemnation  of 

r  that  mighty  power  which  then  ruled  the  known  world,  for  having  killed  as  a 

,,  malefactor  the  world's  Saviour.    To  publish  Jesus  as  an  innocent  person,  un- 

justly put  to  death  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  power ;  to  stigmatise 
that  death  as  " murder'' '' by  wicked  hands ;"  to  declare  his  resurrection,  and 
then  existence  as  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory,  and  that  he  would  "  come  again" 
1  to  judge  and  take  vengeance  on  not  only  his  murderersi  but  all  "  that  obey  not 

his  gospel,**  was  to  create  a  peril  unknown  to  modem  days— one  not  to  be 
avoided,  except  by  escaping  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  empire  which  was  almost 
limitless.  Tet  these  first  missionaries  dauntlessly  encountered  all  risks,  and 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands  penetrated  all  countries  under  the  proud  do- 
minion of  the  Ceesars. 
* 

''  The  vast  extent  of  the  missionary  labours  of  St.  Paul  may  be  collected 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  his  own  Epistles  to  the  churches  planted 
by  him  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  traversed  in  nis  mission  no  small  part  of  the 
whole  Boman  world,  journeying  even,  as  it  is  thought  on  good  grounds,  to 
these  our  own  remote  Islands  of  the  West,  and  encountering  hardships  and 
sufferings,  such  probably  as  no  other  preacher  of  the  gospel  ever  endured.  His 
travels  for  the  most  part  were  doubtless  on  foot,  with  his  cloak,  his  books,  his 
parchment  on  his  Ifaek,  There  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  norse  or  camel 
convevance,  or,  indeed,  any  other.  In  one  place,  indeed,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  read  of  "  carriages."  These,  however,  were  not  to  carry  the 
traveller,  but  the  things  to  be  earned— their  impedimenta,  or  baggage.  The 
change  which  has  passed  over  the  Church  since  apostolic  aays,  might  in  that 
passage  lead  the  unlettered  astray." 

When,  and  how  the  first  Christian  missionaries  reached  our  own  island, 
there  is  no  record.  Eusebius  attributes  it  to  some  of  the  Apostles.  Long, 
however,  before  the  usurpations  of  the  popedom  were  felt  or  dreaded,  Tertullian 
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declares  that  "the  regions  of  the  Britoaa**  were  "subdued  unto  Christ'* 
Four  hundred  years  after  the  »ge  of  that  writer  came  the  ouwon  of  Austin, 
or  St.  Augustin,  and  his  monks.  To  the  heathen  Anglo-Saxons  they  brought 
the  forms,  dootrines/and  books  of  Christianity;  but  towards  the  native  Britons, 
who  had  long  possessed  the  gospel,  with  church  ordinances,  and  miniskics 
peculiarly  their  own,  they  exhibited  the  zealotry  of  pzoaelytism  and  the 
maUgnant  rancour  of  dominant  sectarianism.  The  British  bishops  and  dis- 
tinguiahed  divinesi  howeveri  rejected  the  proposals  of  Austin  to  conform  to 
Romish  usages,  and  the  arrogant  monk,  enraged  at  being  foiled,  said  hastily, 
*'  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  bre^urea,  you  shall  have  war  with  enemies ; 
if  you  will  not  show  your  neighbours  the  way  of  life,  their  swords  shall  avenge 
the  wrong/'  19'ot  long  after,  it  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  Austin  himself, 
though  this  iB  doubted,  about  twelve  hundred  British  monks  of  Bangor  were 
savagely  slaughtered  by  Ethelfrid,  an  Anglian  chief. 

Hardly  any  circumstance  could  so  well  serve  to  show  the  immense  diffbrence 
of  spirit  between  the  Apostolic  missionaries  and  those  of  Pope  (Gregory  the  Great. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Romish  Church  of  that  age  had  taken  its  pkoe  among 
the  states  Qf  tbs  earth  in  the  general  struggle  for  power,  inSosnee,  and  tenritory, 
poesessmg  with  respect  to  the  hist  a  plea  of  spiritual  dominioa  that  over^roda  all 
assumptioos  of  mere  workUy  right  or  posasasion,  and  in  the  end,  virtnallj  sob- 
j^ected  the  treasures  of  the  whole  earth  to  the  representative  of  Petar  the 
Fiahecman.  And  if  we  are  at  any  time  tempted  to  inquire  how  it  is  thsjt  ail  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  have  not  been  penetrated  many  centoriea  ago  by  the 
light  of  gospel  truth,  we  are  here  anawered:  the  mission  of  the  0$fiy:  chon^  to 
the  souk  of  perishing  men  degenerated  into  a  saramblo  iofr  pawer  over  their 
persons  and  property,  and  then,  rose  into  a  cunning  conspiracy  to  eaak^e  the 
whole  world-power  to  aa  ambitious  priest. 

The  sfHread  of  Christianity  in  the  British  blea  by  means  of  the  vazioiis  mis* 
aions  that  arose  by  aficideat  or  design  daring  the  fifUi,  sioEtii,  and  seiventh 
centuries^  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  chnrch  history,  and  aeoeivea  doe 
attention  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  comparative  purity  of  tiie  BritislL  and 
Irish  churches  before  the  Bomish  harlot  cast  her  garment  over  them  iaaphiin 
historical  i^M^ 

Whan  the  diurch  had  utterly  £sUen  ''  from  heaven  unto  the  earth,*'--:-lMcving 
bartered  the  love,  joy,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  ^e  wealth, 
power,  and  dignities  which  earthly  kingdoms  conferred, — ^the  missiona  of  her 
ministers  assumed  a  character  quite  in  accordance  with  her  degraded  position. 
One  of  her  least  culpable  enterprises,  perhaps,  was  that  of  building :  "  magnificent 
churches  and  cathedrals  rose  into  wondrous  being,  surpassing  (at  least  for  their 
purpose)  the  most  perfect  models  of  Athens  and  Borne.  The  superfluous  wealth 
of  Europe  was  spent  in  building  and  garnishing  Christian  temples,  or  ia  similar 
works  cf  merit.  The  nvaliy  of  countoea  and  kingdoms  was  diq[>lajyed  in  the 
foundation  of  churches,  cathedrals,  and  monastic  establishmcnta*'**— pp.  86,  87. 
But  the  means  then  used  to  advance  Christianity  in  the  world  most  demand  our 
attention. 

The  favourite  weapon  of  the  hand  of  power  is  the  sword,  and  this  was  soon 
grasped  when  temporal  dominion  became  a  prerogative  of  the  episcopal  office. 
By  a  clever  expository  quirk,  kings  were  made  the  agfents  of  the  pneathood  to 
defend  and  increase  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  in  their  hands  the  sword  usurped 
the  office  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Charlemagne^  the  foonder  of  the 
Germano-Roman  empire,  was  one  of  the  greatest,  most  indefiiligable,  and  laost 
successful  missionaries  of  the  medieval  ohnn^,  and  forced  many  txibaa  to 
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become  Ghristiaiis.  The  minions  of  the  Church  of  (hat  age  to  the  Jew  and  the 
infidel  Monaco  are  alike  recorded  on  the  page  of  hiatory  in  uneflhoeable  eharacters 

(  of  fire  and  blood ;  and  as  long  aa  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition  are  remembered| 

the  world  will  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  trusting  the  ministers  of  religion  with 

I  the  power  of  physical  force  in  aid  of  their  purely  spiritual  mission. 

Bat  the  two  great  miflsiona  of  the  Church  in  that  her  night  of  darkness,  and 

>  t  hoee  which  have  stained  mMt  deeply  the  roll  of  her  hiatory,  were  the  crusades 

for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land,  and  her  holy  wars  against  heretios. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  medisBval  missions  of  the  Church  should  be  wound  up 
by  one  that  exceeded  them  all  in  blasphemy,  as  well  as  in  absurdity  and  turpi- 
tude. Such  was  tliemisaion  of  itiasnrfang  ecclesiastics  to  proTide  the  means  to 
support  the  magnificent  eztnvagance  of  the  Pope,  by  deliTenng  firom  the  pains 
of  purgatory  the  soolaof  the  dead,  and  setting  licenses  fbor  sin  to  the  living. 

Then  rose  grandly  before  Europe  the  mission  of  the  Reformation.  Our 
author  says : — 

,  ''The  Christianity  of  Borne,  in  the  16th  century,  was  Paganism  under  a 

I  false  name,  and  the  great  work  of  the  Reformers  was  to  bring  back  the  world 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  and  his  gospel,  as  preacaed  by  the  Lord 

and  his  apostles ;  and  this  they  accomplished  to  a  marvellous  extent,  amidst 

'v  trials  ana  sufisringa  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  first  age." 

1  Mr.  Singsmill's  chapter  on  the  Beformation  contains  a  picture  derived  firom 
J              various  sources  of  the  horrid  state  of  the  Eomish  Church  prior  to  the  Beforma- 
tion, to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Beformers. 

;  The4iext  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  missionary  proceedings  of  the  Church  of 

2  Bome  in  modem  days.    These  certainly  present  an  appearance  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  a  Christian  mission  than  the  sanguinary  enter- 

,  prises  of  preceding  centuries : — 

^  '"  The  power  of  the  Papal  Church  in  fiurone  having  been  shattered  and  cui^ 

tailed  by  the  Beformation,  she  was  roused  to  look  for  extension  and  influence  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  decayed  churches  of  the  east  might  be  brought 
into  subjection,  trophies  might  be  won  in  Africa's  benighted  land,  the  newly- 
discovered  world  might  be  planted  with  churches  and  monasteries  before  P^^>- 
testants  were  alive  to  their  duty ;  every  foreign  country  in  which  her  faithful 
daughters,  Spain  and  Portugal  (then  the  great  commercisu  nations  of  the  world), 
had  influence,  was  to  be  assailed,  and,  S  possible,  brought  to  acknowledge  l^e 

^  supremacy  of  Bome. 

''  For  this  purpose  the  College  dc  propaganda  fide  was  founded  at  Bome,  in 
1622,  by  Gregory  XY.,  and  enriched  with  ample  revenues.  It  consisted  of 
tJiirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  and  a  secretary,    it  was  designed  for  the  props - 

fation  and  maintenance  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  all  narts  of  the  world, 
he  funds  of  this  college  were  ver^r  considerably  augmentea  by  Urban  YIII., 
and  many  private  donations.  Missionaries  were  supplied  with  a  variety  of 
books  suited  to  their  several  appointments ;  seminaries  ior  their  instruction  were 
also  supported,  and  a  number  of  charitable  establishments  connected  with,  and 
conducive  to  the  main  object  of  its  institution. 

*' Another  college  of  the  same  denomination  was  established  by  Urban 
YIII.,  in  1627,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  John  Baptist  Yiles,  a 
Spanish  nobleman.  This  was  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are 
designed  for  the  foreign  missions,  it  was  at  first  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
canons  of  the  patriarchal  churches,  but  ever  since  the  year  1641  it  has  been 
under  the  same  government  with  the  former  institution.  These  ancient  corpo- 
rations have  been  aided  since  by  the  zealous  and  the  rich  in  the  Bomnn  Church 
in  various  ways ;  and  about  thirty  years  back  a  society  with  the  same  object 
was  originated  in  Lyons. 
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'<  It  18  impoflsible  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the  pUpal  resourees  for  thij 
or  any  other  purpose.  The  Charch  of  Borne,  mysteriotts  m  everything,  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  candid  in  matters  of  finance,  xhe  dead,  happily  for  her,  tell 
no  tales.  The  bouIb,  which,  quitting  their  mortal  tabernacles,  and  parting  with 
all  earthly  treasures,  bartered  their  wealth  for  redemption  from  pureatorial 
tortures,  cannot  return  to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  means  used  by  the  con- 
fessor to  effect  the  exchange.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  know  that  Rome's 
treasury  for  Church  extension  in  heathen  lands,  as  re^eniahed  by  vduntaiy 
contributions,  ib  in  a  condition  the  reverse  of  flourishing.  Indeed,  the  sum 
raised  by  such  means  in  CatiioUc  Europe  is,  as  we  shall  see,  absolutely  paltry 
compared  with  the  annual  income  of  our  Protestant  societies." 

Of  the  operationB  of  the  Romish  missionariea  some  ourioiu  particolan  are 
given  in  the  letters  of  some  of  them  extracted  from  the  '^  Aunals  of  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Faith."  The  following  paragraph  from  the  letter  of  an 
*'  ApoBtolio-Yicar  "  in  China,  in  1860,  is  a  complete  revelation : — 

'*  The  number  qf  these  little  Chinese  baptised  in  1850  is  less  than  the  previous 
year.  This  diminution  arises  from  your  having  been  compelled  to  reduce  yowr 
aims;  as  soon  as  it  vnU  be  possible  for  you  to  afford  us  more^  our  number  vnll  rise 
in  the  same  proportion.  I  thertfore  entreat  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  aUot  to  us  an 
awiually  increasing  sum.  By  means  qf  £4  given  to  our  baptisers,  we  can  regene* 
rate  three  or  four  hundred  children,  more  or^less,  two-thirds  of  whom  go  cdmost 
immediately  to  heaven.  Urge  earnestly  the  rich  to  open  their  purses.  Tell  all 
those  who  desire  to  draw  large  interest  from  their  capital,  to  send  their  money  to 
Su'tchuen,  where  twenty  sous  produce  annually  two  treasures  by  iffecting  the 
redemption  qf  two  souis." 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  from  which  this  significant  extract  is  culled,  a  list 
is  given  of  ^'  Baptisms  of  children  of  Pagans  in  danger  of  death  in  some  of  the 
missions  of  Asia."  These  in  1848-9,  in  twelve  mission  districts,  numbered  about 
160,000.    At  the  end  of  the  list  it  is  said  :— 

"  When  sending  us  these  lists  of  baptised  children,  the  missioners  add,  that 
three-fourths  of  them  are  already  dead  and  in  possession  of  heaven.** 

Respecting  a  poor  idiot  among  the  North  American  Indians,  Father  De  Smet, 
another  missionary,  writes :— > 

"  I  determined  on  regenerating  him  on  the  following  day  in  the  saving  waters 
of  baptism.  I  then  made  the  whole  of  the  tribe  re-assemble,  and  alfter  having 
given  them  a  clear  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  the  sacrament  I  was  going  to 
confer,  made  them  comprehend  what  happiness  was  reserved  through  all  eternity 
for  a  being  in  appearance  so  vile,  and  who  had  been  hitherto  only  the  object  of 
their  contempt,  or  at  l^t  their  pity.  These  few  words  maie  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  new  audience,  and  were  followed  by  numerous  applications  to 
obtain  the  ^ce  to  belong  to  the  Great  Spirit,  hke  my  poor  Faschia  (this  is  the 
name  of  this  little  idiot),  who  is  now  surrounded  with  the  respect,  I  would  say 
almost  the  veneration,  of  his  tribe.  But  as  I  could  stop  with  Uiem  only  a  few 
days,  I  contented  myself  with  baptising  a  great  number  of  their  children.** 

The  whole  chapter  on  the  Missions  of  the  Propag^anda  Fides  is  full  of  a 
melancholy  kind  of  interest.  From  a  financial  table  at  the  end,  it  appears  that 
its  income,  in  1850,  reached  £129,031. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Church  of  England  Missiond,**  is  given  a  copious 
account  of  "The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;" 
"The  Colonial  Church  and  School-Society;"  "The  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews ;"  and  "The  Church  Missionaiy  Society,*' 
—replete  with  information  and  interest- 

The  spirit  in  which  the    chapter  on  "Protestant  Christian  Missions  in 
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General"  is  written,  will  be  perceived  from  the  motto  which  the  author  has 
placed  at  the  bp^nning :  ~"  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  deyiU  in  thy 
name,  and  he  folio weth  not  ns ;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  folio weth 
not  us.  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not."  In  beautiful  accordance  with  the  spirit 
manifested  in  this  direction  of  our  divine  Master,  Mr.  Kingsmill  proceeds  to 
describe  the  missions  carried  on  by  the  "London  Missionary  Society,"  the 
"Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,"  the  ''Baptist  Missionary  Society,"  "The 
Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East,"  "The  Church  of  Scot- 
land Missions ;"  and  notices  of  the  American  and  Moravian  Missions  dose  tho 
chapter. 

Missions  to  the  native  Irish  occupy  a  distinct  chapter,  and  it  contains 
liberal  notices  of  the  labours  of  Thomas  Walsh  and  Gideon  Onseley, — ^names 
indelibly  written  upon  the  scroll  of  Methodistic  sufiering  and  evangelical 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Kingsmill  concludes  his  valuable  work  with  a  view  of  the  "  Present 
State  and  Prospects  of  Christian  Missions,"  including  some  statistical  tables 
presenting,  at  one  view,  the  whole  Protestant  Christian  Missionary  agency  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  must  here  conclude  our  notice  of  this  deeply  interesting  volume. 
Further  extracts  it  is  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  give,  and  they  are 
unnecessary  to  show  the  intrinsic  worth  and  comprehensive  value  of  the  work. 
The  Christian  community  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  able  and 
catholic-spirited  author,  for  having  given  permanent  form  to  a  mass  of  in- 
formation on  the  general  subject  of  evangelical  missions  that  is  in  vain 
sought  for  amidst  the  partial  reports  of  the  separate  societies,  which,  however 
freely  and  heartily  they  may  encourage  the  interchange  of  Christian  courtesies 
and  mutual  good  wishes,  must,  of  necessity,  be  occupied  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  their  own  concerns  only. 

Our  local  brethren  will  not  forget  that  the  volume  we  have  been  reviewing, 
is  one  of  those  which  the  talented  author  has  offered  to  them  at  half-price. 


THOUGHTS    ON    SABBATH  overcome,  as  he  has. learnt  to  obey; 

SCHOOLS.  but  if  he  judge  from  the  conduct  of  no 

BT  ▲  LOCAL  FKEJkCHVB.  Small  numbcr  in  our  sabbath  schools, 

rrr     f  ^  J  ^  io^n  the  difficulty  will  be  almost  insuperable. 

CCandudedfram  page  188.)  j^^^^  ^^  j/^  ^^^^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^Aj. 

If  God  should  raise  from  the  bed  of  ciating  conductor  is  justified  in  taking 
sickness  any  dear  child  for  whom  you  the  recently  restored  child,  so  signally 
have  shown  suitable  concern,  how  great  blest  through  your  affectionate  atten- 
will  be  the  respect,  how  warm  the  love  tions  and  visits,  and  placing  him  under 
he  is  Ukely  to  manifest?  He  will  chng  the  supervision  of  one  whose  piety 
to  vou  and  to  the  school  for  your  sake,  and  care  are  doubtful.  The  great  and 
and  such  will  be  his  attachment,  that  palpable  difference  in  these  respects 
it  wiU  be  a  delicate  and  difficult  matter  between  teachers  in  the  same  scnool, 
in  carrying  out  the  internal  arrange-  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  strong 
ments  of  the  school  to  remove  him  reluctance  so  oflen  shown  on  the  day 
from  his  endeared  teacher,  even  to  ofremoval,  and  which  frequently  issues 
a  higher  dass.  If  he  form  his  in  withdrawal  from  the  school  alto- 
opinion  of  his  new  teacher  from  your  gether. 
excellent  e)(ample,  his  scruples  may  be         You  will  perceive  that  this  is  au 
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exception  to  a  rule  which  must  be 
g'snerally  enforced  in  all  well  con- 
ducted sabbath  schools,  and  even  the 
exception  must  not  be  allowed  when 
the  higher  teacher  is  equal  to  his  duties. 
Uniform  and  cheerful  obedience  must 
be  secured  from  the  rising  race,  and 
if  the  power  vested  in  conductors  and 
teachers  be  used  not  to  display  thor 
superiority,  but  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  submission  will  be 
yielded  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
duty,  and  will  excite  pleasure  rather 
than  pain.  Weekly  progress  must  be 
cultivated,  and  the  anticipation  fos- 
tered of  rising  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  school  On  this  ^int  there  is 
often  a  false  fear  entertamed,  lest  the 
spirit  of  emulation  should  lead  to  pride. 
Let  me  say,  that  all  our  upward  moVjB^ 
ments  in  life  are  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  if  such  apprehension 
were  to  be  allowed  to  influence  us, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  aU  advance- 
ment, and,  as  society  cannot  stand 
still,  it  must  retrognule.  tf,  with  the 
attempts  to  stimu&te  to  laii^  attahi- 
mentsi  pupils  be  taught  the  neceeatty 
and  advantage  of  a  humble  spirit  ana 
modest  deportment^the  dreaded  danger 
will  generally  be  avoided. 

The  ordinary  difficulty  of  prudent 
removal  to  more  advanced  classes,  will 
be  greatiy  lessened  by  nniformity  of 
plan  among  the  teachers.  Inaohools 
where  eacn  pursues  his  own  course,  or 
even  attempts  to  subject  the  general 
arrangement  to  his  own  peculiar  views, 
the  task  is  not  easy.  Scholars  cannot 
readily  lay  aside  the  habits  already 
formed  and  adopt  new  ones.  Who  has 
not  seen  this  difficulty  in  ordinary  day 
dchools,  when  there  has  been  a  chang^e 
from  one  teacher  to  another?  Tne 
same  line  of  learning,  perhaps,  has 
been  pursued ;  the  same  results  antici- 
pated; but  the  mode  of  tuition  has 
been  materiallv  difierent,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  even  if  the  latter 
teacher  has  been  more  competent  for 
his  work  than  the  former,  that  the 
pupirs  progress  has  been  hindered — 
at  least,  for  a  season.  While,  in  secular 
seminaries,  this  eril  can  scarcely  be 
avoided,  in  our  sabbath  schools  it  may 
be  prevented  by  a  re£[ular  progressive 
plan  and  uniform  action.  Mimpriss*8 
system  proceeds  on  this  principle,  and 
in  places  where  his  plan  is  not  adopted, 
frequent  meetings  of  the  conductors 
and  teachers  to  ascertain  and  adopt 


the  best  modes  oi  tuition  will  lead  to 
the  same  result.  Persons  intent  upon 
doing  their  great  work  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  will  earnestly  covet  the 
best  gifts  and  the  likeliest  methods  of 
using  them ;  and  thus  they  will  simul- 
taneously train  their  voting  cfaax]ge  in 
the  waye  of  sound  knowliedge  vad  trae 


The -efficient  working  of  the  Sabbath 
Institute  greatly  depends  upon  mutual 
confidence  between  conductors  and 
teachers.  A  clock  or  watch  will  not 
work  well  unleBS  there  is  an  adaptalKm 
and  a^reemient  in  its  several  parts : 
the  sprmgs,  wheels,  fingers,  &c.  must  all 
harmonise,  or  the  machine  does  not 
answer  its  intended  purpose.  Any  dis- 
cordant or  defective  article  ha!s  an 
injurious  effect  on  its  correct  perfbt^ 
mance.  A  skilful  artisan  may  adjust 
it  for  a  season  and  amend  its  woilong, 
but  the  radical  defect  will  soon  operate 
again,  and  the  evil  will  last  unul  the 
dock  or  watch  is  made  perfect  in  all 
its  departments. 

Tou  may  seein  tfaistlhMtmtimi  how 
essential  to  a  auooessful  sabbaih  school 
is  the  united  and  hannonioua  action  of 
all  its  officers.  One  sluggish  teaclier 
will  retard  the  entire  work,  and  one 
refractory,  Selfish,  head-strong  officer 
will  greatly  damage  an  entire  tabbath 
achofri.  If  it  advance  at  ail,  it  fa  by 
fits  itnd  starts ;  theb^  is  no  r^krity, 
no  order,  no  dependence,  ^e  very 
appearance  of  prosperity  is  only  main- 
tained by  the  skiU  and  piety  and 
industrv  of  the  wbe  and  good  associa- 
ted witn  the  institution,  and  before  you 
can  secure  real  peace,  lasting  order, 
progressive  prosperity,  the  hindrances 
must  be  removed  or  amtend^.  Conduc- 
tors and  teachers  must  fully  understand 
each  other,  and  habituallj  Evince  those 
excellendei  which  ^iil  voUmn  mutual 
esteem. 

No  improper  bias,  no  undue  prefer- 
ence, must  be  shown  in  the  respective 
appointments.  Officers,  and  especially 
conductors,  should  not  be  chosen  be- 
cause their  worldly  portion  gives  thism 
influence^  unless  they  possess  the  enen- 
tial  auahficationft  of  deep  pietv  and 
souna  discretion.  Many  scnools  are 
hindered  by  the  arbitrary  spirit,  and 
imprudent  and  partial  conduct  of  their 
managers,  who,  dad  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  delight  to  have  their  abused 

Sower  seen  and  felt.    On  the  other 
and,  when  conductors  have  been  firedy 
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ehosen  by  the  offioers  of  the  school, 
and  act  in  concert  with  them,  peace 
and  prosperity  will  crown  their  united 
endeavours.  Men  having  the  wisdom 
that  is  profitable  to  direct — the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above,  wlHch  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  &c.,  will  govern  not  to 
please  themselves,  but  to  please  Grod 
and  bless  the  school. 

The  intellectual  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  tiie  young  must  be  the  sole 
object  attempted  by  all  embarked  in 
the  glorious  enterprise,  and  in  order  to 
this  the  cross  will  have  to  be  taken 
up,  self-will  and  aspiring  desire  con- 
trolled, jeabusy  and  envy  conquered, 
and  the  spirit  fostered  that  will  lead 
us  to  think  others  better  than  our- 
selves. These  humbling  views  of  our 
own  attainments  are  ec^ually  essential 
to  the  oneness,  and  union,  and  confi- 
dence of  the  o6S[oeTR  at  large  and  to  our 
own  peace  and  comfort.  Leain  a  lesson 
from  your  Lord  and  Master.  "  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me, 
for  1  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  soul." 

Labouring  for  God  and  immortal 
souls  in  this  humble,  happy  state  of 
mind,  vou  will  realise  sweeter  satisfac- 
tion than  if  you  were  raised  to  the 
highest  positions  and  lauded  by  your 
fellow  labourers.  Their  good  opmion 
is  not  to  be  despised,  nor  are  the  more 
important  situations  in  the  school  to 
be  undervalued;  but  if  the  favours 
you  expected  are  withheld  or  conferred 
on  others  whom  you  deem  less  deserv- 
ing, take  credit  for  being  fallible,  and 
give  your  brethren  and  sisters  credit 
for  superior  wisdom.  Advancement 
in  the  school  and  the  commendation 
of  its  officers  were  not  the  reward  you 
sought  when  you  undertook  the  train- 
ing of  the  young.  If  that  were  your 
sole  object  you  are  not  in  your  tight 
place,  and  if  you  retain  it  3'ou  require 
a  large  increase  of  divine  grace.  But 
if  to  benefit  the  children  and  glorify 
God  impelled  you  to  the  sacred  enter- 
prise and  form  the  spring  of  your 
nappy  toil,  the  smile  of  Cm  will  be 
your  habitual  recompense.  In  water- 
ing others  you  will  feel  God  waters 
you,  and  that  in  keeping  the  Divine 
commandments  there  is  ereat  reward. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  for  your 
prayers,  and  tears,  and  labours  to  be 
unproductive,  and  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath witness  no  advance  in  scriptural 
knowledge  and  genuine  piety  among 


your  scholars,  still  the  thought  of 
having  done  your  duty  to  the  best  of 
jrour  ability,  will  give  some  satisfac- 
tion. But  you  cannot  labour  in  vain ; 
you  cannot  spend  your  strength  for 
nought.  Cause  and  effect  are  as  in- 
separable in  grace  as  in  nature ;  and 
when  the  material,  and  skill,  and  toil 
of  the  husbandmon  utterly  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  usual  crop,  then  may  you 
conclude  that  your  efforts  are  in  vain. 

As  surely  as  God  causes  the  material 
seed  to  expand  into  ji  glorious  harvest, 
so  sorely  will  the  seed  of  thf^  kingdom 
which  you  sow  be  seen  in  the  renewed 
hearts  and  virtuous  lives  of  your  dear 
charge.  One  after  another  will  cheer 
you  by  their  intelligent  answers,  by 
their  affectionate  looks,  by  their  loving 
salutations,  by  their  sound  conversion, 
and  by  their  religious  and  useful 
career.  Here  is  a  rich  reward  for  all 
the  inconveniences  you  suffer,  all  the 
anxieties  you  feel,  all  the  tears  you 
shed,  all  the  prayers  you  offer,  all  the 
studies  you  prosecute,^ and  all  the 
labours  you  sustain.  On  this  scene 
you  will  dwell  with  treasure  through- 
out your  own  enauring  existence, 
while  a  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
approbation  will  be  the  crown  of  your 
rejoicing.  J.  u. 

Maneheiter, 

A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 

If  you  teach  your  children  obe-' 
dienoBf  you  are  training  them  up  in 
the  way  wherein  they  should  eo.  G^d 
is  our  Father,  and  it  is  his  willthat  we 
should  obey  him ;  what  he  forbids  he 
takes  from  us ;  what  he  commands  he 
expects  us  to  do ;  what  he  wishes  us 
to  have  he  gives  us ;  and  as  we  are  to 
him,  so  it  is  his  will  that  it  should  be 
between  earthly  parent  and  child.  It 
has  been  well  said,  ^*  Let  ^c)  be  as  a 
w^l  of  brass  against  which  your 
child  may  try  his  strength  half-a- 
dozen  times,  but  which  he  shall  soon 
come  to  know  can  never  be  shaken." 
Einuness  like  this  will  not  produce 
fear,  it  will  only  produce  respect ;  for 
none  see  and  judge  so  quickly  the 
inconsistency  of  parents  as  children 
themselves;  and  it  will  always  be 
found  the  more  firmness  and  truthful- 
ness shown  in  training,  the  more  love, 
confidence,  and  respect  will  be  excited 
in  those  who  are  thus  trained.  A 
htde  girl,  of  five  years  old,  was  one 
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evening  very  rude  and  noisy  when 
visiting'  with  her  mother  at  a  neigh- 
bour's house.  The  mother  said, 
*'  Sarah,  you  must  not  do  so.*'  The 
child  soon  forgot,  and  went  on  with 
her  bad  behaviour.  The  mother  said, 
'^  Sarah,  if  you  do  so  again  I  will 
punish  jou;"  but  not  long  after, 
Sarah  did  so  again.  When  the  time  for 
going  home  arrived,  the  child  began  to 
think  of  the  punishment  that  awaited 
her  with  great  sorrow.  A  woman  be- 
side her  said  to  quiet  her,  '^5ever 
mind,  I  will  ask  your  tnother  not  to 
punish  you."  "Oh,"  said  Sarah, 
^'that  will  do  no  good;  my  mother 
never  tdls  lies.'' 

The  writer  of  the  anecdote  adds, 
''  I  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  reply  of 
that  child,  which  I  shall  never  tbr^et. 
It  is  worth  everything  in  the  traimng 
of  a  child  to  make .  it  feel  that  its 
mother  never  tells  lies," 

To  watch  with  and  for  your  chil- 
dren, against  what  are  called  "  little 
sins,**  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  training.  Beware  of  tne  first 
•ip  of  the  father's  dram — the  first  lie 
— the  first  piece  of  sugar  stealthily 
got  from  the  press,  when  the  mother 
was  out,  or  did  not  know  it-*the  first 
blow  given  to  a  brother  or  sister,  or 
companion ;  for  what  mirv  be  the  end 
of  all  these  thines?  Drunkenness, 
deceit,  robbery,  and  murder.  Mothers, 
it  is  an  awful  thought,  but  turn  not 
away  from  it ;  let  it  rather  urge  you 
on  to  watch  over  these  precious  httle 
ones,  lest  they  one  day  become  an 
evil  and  a  terror  to  themselves  and 
others,  like  many  who  were  once  as 
fair,  and  loving,  and  merry  as  they. 

To  educate  your  children  for  eter- 
nity, to  bring  them  up  as  being  what 
t^ey  are,  ^'  a  heritage  from  the  Lord," 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  oh  mother  I  Take 
this  child,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  is  what 
God  says  to  every  mother.  Let  this 
then  be  your  motive  in  teaching,  in 
loving,  in  correcting  it.  Let  it  not  be 
as  a  lesson  to  be  learned  by  your  child, 
and  then  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered on  great  occasions;  but  to  be 
thought  of  and  practised  every  day, 
when  tempted  to  tell  a  tie,  to  be  rude 
to  a  neighbour  and  unkind  to  a  com- 
panion, to  be  truant  from  school  and 
irreverent  in  churcj^;  to  be  selfiah, 
greedy,  dishonest,  and  disobedient. 
Mothers  will  never  thus  teach  their 
children,  onless  these  troths  are  seen 


to  constrain  themselvea.  "Be  what 
your  children  ought  to  be.  Begin  bj 
improving  yourself,  and  then  seek  to 
improve  your  chikiren.  Think  that 
those  around  you  are  only  the  reflec- 
tions of  yourself.  It  is  heiug^  not 
teaching,  that  educates,*'  —  Sunbeams 
in  the  Cottage, 

YOUNG  MEJS'S  BIBLE  CLASS. 

A  F£w  years  ago,  a  Bible  class  was 
commenced  at  Churchtown,  near 
Soathport,  for  the  benefit  of  the  youths 
belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Sunday 
School  in  that  vilhge.  The  meetiD^s 
are  held  at  the  house  of  Brother  H. 
Hodge,  the  leader  of  the  class.  It 
has  already  been  the  means  of  much 
good  to  the  junior  teachers  and.senior 
echdars,  and  promises  to  be  increas* 
ingly  useful  in  disseminating  saip- 
tural  truth.  The  members  manifest 
a  due  appreciation  of  its  importance, 
by  a  regiuar  and  punctual  attendance 
at  the  meetings,  by  a  growing'  love  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  firequen tout- 
bursts  of  praise  for  the  advantages 
they  enjoy.  The  meetings  are  marked 
by  much  unction  and  power. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  members  of 
this  class  held  a  tea  meeting  in  the 
room  where  they  usually  meet,  and 
spent  a  very  happy  time  together, 
over  ^'the  cup  which  cheers  bat  not 
inebriates.'* 

Mr.  John  Greenhalgh,  of  Man* 
ohester,  being  at  Southport  on  a  visit, 
favoured  the  brethren  with  his  pre- 
sence, and  delivered  a  most  interesting 
and  useful  address,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  zeal  and  efibrt, 
m  order  to  live  a  useful  life.  He 
kindly  oonsented  to  visit  the  brethren 
occasionally,  and  deliver  a  lecture  to 
them.  After  Mr.  G. « had  closed  his 
address,  several  of  the  young  men 
spoke  of  the  great  benefits  they  had 
derived  in  the  institution,  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  devote 
themselves  more  than  ever  to  God. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer 
by  Mr.  Greenhalgh,  and  the  breduen 
parted  in  love. 

[The  institution  of  Bible  classes,  in 
connection  with  every  Methodist 
society  and  Sunday-school  in  the 
kingdom,  if  conducted  by  jadidoos, 
intelligent,  and  pious  leaders,  would 
be  productive  of  unimagined  benefits. 
The  thonragh   stady    of  the  BiMe, 
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with  such  excellent  aids  a«  are  now 
happily  within  the  reach  of  the  hum* 
blest^  in  certain  to  save  a  young:  man 
from  the  specious  sophistries  that  so 
feaifully  abound  in  all  departments  of 


society  at  the  present  day,  and  would 
lay  a  firm  basis  for  steady  progression 
in  right  principles,  and  the  exemplifi- 
cation or  practical  Ghristionity  in  ma- 
ture life. — Ed.] 


Sorial  lltform. 


THE  SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY 

MOVEMENT. 

Almost  all  attempts  to  reform  social 
evib  are  declared  oy  some,  who  are 
more  or  less  affected,  to  be  efibrts  to 
curtail  thepleasures  or  phvilegeaof  the 
people.  Hence  the  objectioii  to  tem- 
perance pledgee  assumee  the  garb  of  a 
protest  against  an  infringement  of  per- 
sonal liberty ;  and  he  who  uses  it  starts 
with  affected  horror  from  the  idea  of 
being  made  the  slave  of  hia  own  loord, 
while  he  manifests  the  utmost  ten- 
derness towards  the  davery  which 
Yit^oxahabits  impose.  Thesame squeam- 
ish fear,  real  or  pretended,  of  touching 
the  light  of  the  people  to  spend  the 
Sabbath-day  in  the  laborious  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  would  soon  lead  to  the  un- 
ceasing  and  oppressive  employment  of 
one-half  the  world  to  miniater  to  the 
amusement  and  entertainment  of  the 
other  hal£»  and  so  cpduce  the  whole 
community  to  a  state  of  restless,  Sab- 
bathless toil. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  expect  to  see 
the  jHresent  popular  movement  for 
the  institution  of  a  Saturday  Half- 
Holiday  met  and  opposed  and  vihfied 
by  those  who  do  not  give  themselves 
tune  to  understand  m  general  bear- 
ings of  the  important  question  which 
under  that  desiguatiou  is  being  dis- 
cussed largely  iu  many  circles.  The 
real    question   is    one    of  vital   im- 

Eortanoe  to  the  social  happiness  and 
eatth  of  millions.  It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  shutting  up  shop  at  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  in^the  evening,  or  of« 
closing  our  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments  and  our  enormous  hives  of  indus- 
trv  at  two  on  the  Saturday.  Viewed  in 
rdation  to  the  overworked  artisan  it  is 
a  question  of  health  and  long  life,  or  of 
overstrained  strength  and  premature 
death :  of  irremec&ible  ignorance  and 
mental  imbecility  .or  of  gradual  grow  th 
in  li^  and  knowledge  and  intellectual 
vigour.  Looked  upon  in  relation  to  em- 


ployers, it  is  a  question  whether  a  con- 
siderate and  kindly  maaterhood  shall 
d^yrenerate  into  immitigable  tyranny, 
and  whether  human  health  and  souls 
ancT moral  principles  are  of  less  or  more 
value  than  gold,  bank-notes,  and  dis- 
counts. 

Religiously,  it  is  a  question  of  raising 
a  defence  about  the  Sabbath — a  break- 
water against  the  ever^urging  tide  of 
mercantile  encroachment  upon  the 
Divine  ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest  for  " 
tired  and  toil-wearied  man. 

Philanthropically,  it  is  a  question  of 
easing  the  burden  of  the  heavily-laden ; 
givmg  the  mewed  and  cooped-up  city- 
worker  the  benefit  of  enjoying  for  a  few 
hours  the  life-renewing  breeze  and 
sunshine  in  nature's  own  wide  and 
gpreen  domain,  away  from  the  dull  and 
oppressive  monotony  of  our  brick  and 
piaster  wildemesses.  It  is  a  question  of 
conserving  to  every  man  his  inherent 
consciousness  of  manhood,  intelligence, 
and  psychical  life ;  of  preserving  and 
hallowing  the  beautiral  humanising 
relationships  of  the  family;  of  giving 
value  and  power  to  all  the  motive 
principles  that  knit  society  in  civi- 
iisim;  bonds,  and  lie  at  the  base  of  all 
social  security  and  happiness. 

We  look  upon  the  meeting  recently 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  in  support  of  the 
Half-Holiday  movement  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  triumph  in  itself; 
and  we  only  hope  it  will  herald  the 
speedy  effectuation  of  the  ol^ect  so 
clearly  set  before  the  public  in  the  ad- 
mirable addresses  delivered  by  the 
noble  chairman,  the  Earl  of  Sliafteo- 
bury,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  S.  M. 
Feto,  Roundell  Palmer,  Esq.,  Rev.  W. 
Arthur,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  observance  of  a  weekly  half- 
holiday  is  spreading  both  in  London 
and  tbe  provinces.  Lately  an  import- 
ant step  has  been  taken  in  the  British 
Law  Courts,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Judges,  which  suspends  judicial  uro- 
ceedkgfs  at  two  o'clock  on  S&turaay, 
82 
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and  thus  affords  time  to  clear  off  arrears 
of  writing  by  an  early  hour.  This  wfe 
believe  is  indirectly  a  boon  to  the  nu- 
merous body  of  law  clerks,  will  put  an 
end  to  an  immense  amount  of  Sunday 
work,  and  restore  to  a  useful  and  in- 
telligent doss  of  men  the  power  to 
enjoy  their  Sabbaths.  This  result  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Mr.  John  Robert 
Taylor,  law  stationer, .  of  Chancery- 
lane,  in  conjunction  with  the  Early 
Closing  Association. 

We  learn  widi  great  interest  that 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Hitchcock  and 
Co.,  the  eminent  drapers^  of  St.  PauVs 
Churehyard,  have,  since  the  Exeter 
Hall  Meeting,  received  from  the  heads 
of  the  firm  a  noble  spontaneous  con- 
cession of  privilege,  considering  the 
difficulty  that  must  necessarily  attend 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  weekly  holi- 
days in  a  retail  establishment.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  which 
one'4kird  of  the  assistants  may  each 
week  take  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday, 
go  that  the  whole  bouse  will  once  in 
three  weeks  enjoy  the  privilege  thus 
conceded.  If  tnis  plan  succeeds,  and 
we  feel  confident  it  will,  the  example 
we  trust  will  spread. 


HEALTH  AND  COLOUE. 

WHITS,  THJB  XMBLXM  OF  PURITY, 
▲LSO  COMDUOIVJI  TO  HB1.LTR. 

Thb  improvement  of  anything 
connected  with  the  physical  as  w<dl 
as  moral  condition  ot  mankind,  finds 
a  fitting  place  in  our  department  on 
*^  Social  Reform,"  which  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  substitution  of  all 
those  expedients  and  usages  which 
are  calculated  to  promote  roan's  social 
well-being  for  such  as  are  of  an 
opposite  nature  and  tendency.  With 
this  view,  we  think,  the  Yellowing 
remarks  of  a  correspondent  of  "The 
Builder,"  are  worth  placing  on  re- 
cord, as  affording  many  valuable  hints 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  circum- 
stances  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  that  exercise  so  much  influence 
upon  our  social  comfort  and  general 
health:— 

"  From  several  years'  observations 
in  rooms  of  various  sizes,  used  as 
manufiioturing  rooms,  and  occupied 
by  females  for  twelve  hours  per  aay, 
I  found  that  the  workers  who  oc- 


cupied thoee  ipoms  which  had  lariQe 
windows  with  large  panes  of  glass 
in  die  four  sides  of  the  room,  so  that 
the  Bttn*s  rays  penetrated  through 
the  room  during  the  whole  day, 
were  much  more  healthy  than  the 
workers  who  occupied  rooms  lighted 
from  one  side  only,  or  rooms  lighted 
through  very  small  panes  of  glass. 
I  obKrved  another  very  singular 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  workers  who  oc- 
cupied one  room  were  ^^ery  chcerfiBl 
and  healthy,  while  the  occupiers  of 
another  simihur  room,  who  were 
employed  on  the  same  kind  of  work, 
were  all  inclined  to  melancholy,  and 
complained  of  pains  in  the  forehead 
and  eyes,  and  were  often  ill  and  un- 
able to  work.  Upon  examining  the 
rooms  in  ouestion,  I  found  thev  were 
both  equally  wdl  ventilatea  and 
lighted.  I  could  not  discover  any- 
thing about  the  drainage  of  the  pre- 
mises tfaaft  could  affoct  the  one  room 
more  than  the  other ;  but  I  observed 
that  the  room  occiotied  by  the  cheer- 
ful wwken  was  whollv  whitaarashed, 
and  the  room  oocupiea  by  the  melan« 
choly  workers,  was  coloured  with 
yellow  oohre.  I  had  the  yellow  ochre 
all  washed  off,  and  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings whitewashed.  The  workers  ever 
a&r  felt  more  cheerful  and  bealthy. 
After  making  this  disooveryy  I  ex- 
tended my  observationa  to  a  number 
of  smidler  rooms  and  garrets,  and 
found,  without  exception,  that  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  white  rooms  were  much 
more  heahhy  than  the  oocupien  of  the 
yellow  or  buff-coloured  rooms;  and 
wherever  I  suooeeded  in  inducing  the 
occupiers  of  the  yellow  rooms  lo 
change  the  colour  for  whitewash,  I 
always  found  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  health  and  spirits  of 
the  occupiers.  From  these  observa- 
tions, I  would  respectfully  drop  a  hint 
to  the  authorities  of  schools,  asylums, 
and  hospitals,  to  eschew  yellow,  buff, 
or  anything  awroaching  to  yellow^  as 
tho  grand  colour  of  the  interior  of 
their  buildings. 

''  Things  not  generally  appredatcd 
about  a  house : — 

*'  1.  The  benefit  of  thorough  drain- 
age and  water  suppl}^ 

"  2.  The  benefits  of  good  boating  aod 
ventilation. 

''  3.  The  benefits  of  proper  colour.'* 
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THE  MISSIONARY. 

Go,  missionary,  go  to  heathens  dark  as  idght, 
And  wide  diffuse  abroad  the  gospel's  saving  Ught ; 
To  rebels  steeped  in  sin,  and  sinlnng  into  heU, 
Hake  known  Immannel's  nama^  his  oradfixioa  tell. 

Go,  missionary,  go!  proclaim,  '* Behold  the  Lamb ; 

"  Come  to  his  open  side,  trust  in  his  precious  name  ; 

"  Your  darkness  hell  disperse ;  ginlvs  galling  fetters  break  ; 

**  Your  foulest  sins  forgive  !    Come,  then,  your  sins  forsake." 

Go,  missionary,  go!  outbrave  the  briny  flood ; 
Domestic  bliss  forego  to  preach  th'  atoning  blood  ; 
Care  not  for  wind,  or  tide,  if  God  this  work  command, 
Upon  the  storm  he'll  ride,  and  bring  you  safe  to  land. 

Go,  missionary,  eo!  let  love  to  souls  impel. 
And  God  will  pomt  your  way,  and  every  fear  dispel ; 
He'll  bear  you  in  his  arms  along  life's  rugged  way  ; 
Hell  save  you  from  all  harms,  and  all  your  footsteps  stay. 

Go,  missionary,  ^o!  urge  swift  your  rapid  flight, 

Before  those  emng  souls  are  lost  in  endless  night ; 

Take,  take  the  torch  of  Truth,  with  strength  lift  up  your  voice ; 

And  in  the  Saviour's  love  poor  heathens  slukU  rejoice. 

Go,  missionary,  go!  and  blessed  shall  you  be 
In  opening  prison  doors,  and  setting  captives  free ; 
Before  the  word  of  truth  all  error^  shall  remove. 
And  our  rebellious  world  receive  the  God  of  Love. 

Go,  missionarv,  go!  for  you  our  prayers  shall  rise 
To  Him  who  formed  the  earth  and  made  the  starry  skies ; 
When  vou  are  distant  far,  our  souls  shall  join  as  one. 
In  Christ  onr  common  Lord,  l^fore  oor  Father's  throne. 

Go,  missionary,  go!    God  will  the  means  provide 
To  meet  your  common  wants  and  comfort  you  beside: 
Lo!  He  liath  touched  our  hearts ;  thy  wife  and  children  dear 
Shall,  surely,  nothing  want.    Oh,  trust,  and  never  fear. 

Go,  missionary,  go!  your  bread  is  daily  given; 
Your  water  too  is  sure :  and  soon,  to  Christ's  own  heaven 
Both  vou  and  yours  shall  rise ;  that  havinff  sown  the  seed 
Of  life,  ye  may  on  fruits  celestial  ever  feed. 

JOHH   GnSBlfHALfilH. 


Pkellaiteons. 

LOCAL    PEEACHERS    IN   THE  "/  P«»cl»e4  »»  J"ne«  Town  to  a 

ISLAND  OP  ST.  HELENA.  f^p^S^^it  l^^^] 

TssRer.  Bobert  Yonngyinhisyery  arrived  in  this  place  and  b^^  to 

interesting  Tolume,  "  The  Soathem  preach.    The  word  was  with  power, 

World,"  records  the  following  in  pages  and  a  church  was  formed,  of  which  he 

37  and  SS,  whicb  we  extract  for  the  became  the  pastor.    He  preaches  the 

information   and    encouragement   of  Wealeyan  doctrine,  and  uses  the  Wes- 

kcal  preachers  and  others  who  may  leyan  Hymn-book,  but  ministers  bap- 

not  have  seen  the  volume.    Men  who  tism  by  immersion,  and  in  church  order 

have  the  soul  of  the  work  in  them  can  is  an  Independent.  The  church,  I  was 

alwavfl  8uo(»ed  in  the  work  of  the  informed,  consisted  of  150  members, 

Lord  if  they  persevere.  and  was  on  Uie  increase ;  and  I  learned 
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that  its  pastor  had,  on  a  visit  to  Ame- 
rica, collected  at  least  £1,500  for  the 
purpose  of  building  two  chapels  in  the 
island." 
*'  27th  February.    In  the  evening'  I 

E reached  for  the  Nonconformists,  and 
ad  a  very  numerous  attendance.  -  In 
connection  with  this  comparatively 
newly-formed  church  I  learned  that 
there  were  four  Sabbath-schools  and 
two  day-schools,  besides  four  local 
preachers,  who  visit  on  the  Lord*s-day 
several  country  ptaoes/' 

We  hardly  understand  a  man's  be^ 
coming  the  pastor  of  a  church  raised  by 
his  own  labours.  He  was  its  father 
in  Christ,  and  was  ipto  facto  its  pastor. 
He  was  the  pastor  from  the  beginning. 
How  then  could  he  beeomej  9ui>#e- 
quently,  its  pastor  ?  The  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  desire  to  fix  atten- 
tion, is  that  of  a  man  raising-  a  flouriah- 
ing  church  by  his  own  faithful  labours 
simply  as  li  preacher  of  the  word.  Let 
every  man  who  can  preach  labour 
wherever  there  is  an  open  door,  or 
wherever  he  can  open  a  door,  expect- 
ing his  Master*6  blessinof.  The  prayers, 
sy  mpathie.**,  and  sanction  of  an  existing 
church,  are  not  to  be  despised  or  dis- 
regarded, but  no  man  should  become  a 
loiterer  for  want  of  such  encourage- 
ments, but  work  wherever  he  can  as 
hard  aa  he  can. 

WISE  PROVISION  AMONG  THE 
CHINESE. 

CiYiusEn  Europe  has  many  wise 
lessons  to  learn  from  the  barbarian 
Chinese.  It  is  stated  that,  in.  times 
of  scuroity,  the  botimist^  of  each  di- 
vision of  the  empire  publish  complete 
lists  of  all  those  plants  which  afford 


nourishment.  They  not  only  describe 
them,  but  make  drawings  of  them. 
The  people  are  thus  familiarised  with 
those  vegetable  productions  which 
may  be  rendered  useful  as  articlei;^ 
diet,  and,  it  has  not  to  be  regretted 
that  the  utility  of  many  vegetables  is 
overlooked,  or  that  through  sheer 
ignorance  one  sort  is  miataken  for 
another,  and  fatal  consequenoes  ensue. 

LITEEAL  SCRIPTURE. 
Thb  literal  senae  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  foundation,  the  gauge,  ana  the 
measure  of  all  other  senses,  spiritual 
or  otherwise,  that  may  be  discovered 
tdierein.  Hence,  in  it  God'a  troth  is 
stated  in  its  intended  fulness,  sanctity, 
and  power;  and  therefore  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  should  be  drawn 
from  the  literal  sense,  and  confirmed 
thereby.  No  mystidsm  will  be  per- 
mitted to  shelter  itself  under  a  belief 
in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  if, 
from  the  literal  sense,  determined  by 
the  severest  criticism,  all  doctrine  be 
drawn,  und  all  creeds  tested.  It  is  by 
xueans  of  the  literal  sense  men  enjoy 
communion  with  the  Lord;  for  bis 
divine  Spirit  is  with  all  who  read  his 
word  devoutly.  To  promote  this  divine 
communion  the  letter  of  scripture  has 
been  so  framed  as  to  possess  a  universal 
interest.  The  chilcT  reads  the  Bible, 
and  is  delighted  with  its  channinff 
stories ;  the  simple  cottager  loves  and 
prists  it  as  he  prizes  no  other  book ; 
the  poet  draws  from  it  his  richest  in- 
spirations; and  the  man  of,  learning, 
who.haa  gathered  knowledge  from  all 
times  and  lands,  turns  to  its  hallowed 
page,  and  in  the  light  of  its  divine 
wisdom  sees  himself  but  a  child  in 
knowledge. 


Sates  flf  %  ilo4. 


ASTRONOMY. 
JuiVB  and  December,  the  closing 
months  of  the  two  halves  of  the  year, 
show  less  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  day  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
year;  the  variation  in  the  present 
tnonUi  being  only  eighteen  minutee, 
and  in  next  December  twenty  •  one 
minutes.  The  Sun  rises  at  Loudon 
and  Greenwich  on  the  Ist  at  fifty-two 
minntes  pait  three,  and  at  Edinburgh 


at  twenty -five  minutes  past  three; 
and  on  the  dOth  three  or  four  minutes 
earlier  at  each  place.  He  aets  on  tlie 
1st  at  four  mmutea  paat  eight,  in 
London,  and  at  half -paat  eight,  in 
Edinburgh ;  on  the  dOth,  he  sett 
thirteen  minutes  later  in  London, 
and  fifteen  minutes  later  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  da V  in  £di nburgh  ia  tbos 
nearly  an  hour  longer  than  in  London. 
The  aun  passes  frcnn  the  sign  Gemini 
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into  Cancer  on  the  2l8t  (the  shortest 
day),  and  aummer  commencea.  On 
the  15th,  our  dietance  from  the  6un  ia 
431,600  milea  greater  than  on  the  loth 
of  May. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  2Qd  at 
twenty  minutes  before  midnight,  and 
full  on  the  18th,  at  eight  minutes  be- 
fore noon.  She  ia  near  to  Saturn  on 
the  4th,  and  to  Mars  on  the  12th.  On 
the  16th,  at  half-past  eleven  at  night, 
Alpha  Scorpionis,  or  Antares,  a  star 
of  the  fi»t  magnitude  in  Scorpio,  will 
be  occulted  by  her.  On  that  evening 
the  moon  will  be  nearly  full,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  star  behind  her 
dark  edge  will  be  a  sight  of  consider- 
able interest  if  the  sky  be  clear.  The 
ocuultation  will  continue  about  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes;  the  Btar 
emerging  from  faiehind  the  bright  edge 
of  the  moon  at  forty-eight  minutes 
after  midnight,  when  botn  will  be  too 
near  the  horizon  for  advantageous 
observation,  unless  the  sky  be  very 
clear. 

Mercury  sets  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  sun  on  the  5th  ]  about  the 
same  time,  on  the  18th;  becomes  a 
morning  star  after  the  25th,  and  rises 
twenty-four  minutes  before  the  sun 
on  the  30th. 

renus  is  a  morning  star.  She  rises 
only  four  minutes  before  Mercury  on 
the  30th. 

Mars  is  visible  from  sunset  to  mid- 
night. 

Jupiter  comes  within  observation  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  on  the  30th 
rises  at  twenty -one  minutes  before 
midnight.  His  altitude  when  on  the 
merid^  has  much  increased  since  last 
year. 

Saturn  may  now  be  observed  only 
for  a  short  time  after  sunset,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  begins  to  set 
before  the  sun. 

naturaiThistory. 

Flowers,  birds,  and  insects,  of  every 
form  of  beauty,  and  every  manner  of 
joyous  life,  abound  in  June,  and  make 
It  one  of  the  most  cheerful  months  in 
the  year,  for  in  it  all  nature  seems  in 
full  enjoyment  qf  the  delights  of  sum- 
mer betore  the  oppressive  heats  of 
July  and  August  are  felt. 
"We  tread  on  flowers,  flowerB  meet  our 
every  glance ;" 

and  those  of  June  comprise  all  the 
most  beautiful    of  the  floral  world. 


Some,  however,  which  are  common, 
and  even  beautiful,  are  yet  compara- 
tively little  known ;  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  these,  perhaps,  are  the 
different  kinds  of  parasites^  such  as  the 
dodder,  the  mistletoe,  the  bird's-neat, 
and  several  others.  The  mistletoe, 
which  is  the  least  rare,  is  most  fre- 
quently found  on  apple  or  hawthorn- 
trees.  When  found  on  the  oak  it  was 
an  object  of  special  veneration  to  the 
ancient  Druids,  who,  as  it  was  not 
often  seen  growing  on  that  tree, 
always  planted  an  apple  orchard  near 
to  every  oak  grove  that  they  conse- 
crated to  their  heathenish  rites,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  chance  of 
the  mistletoe  spreading  from  the  apple 
to  the  oak  trees.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  this  singular  parasite  could 
not  be  raised  from  seed ;  but  it  is  now 
found  that  a  berry  may  be  inserted  in 
a  crack  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  then, 
if  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  be  tied  loosely 
over  it  to  protect  it  from  birds,  it  will 
germinate. 

Sometimes  whole  fields  of  clover  are 
nearly  ruined  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
curious  parasitic  twimnof  plant  which 
binds  together  a  multitude  of  the  stems 
and  wiuiers  the  leaves.  The  plant 
itself  is  pretty,  with  its  pink  stems  in- 
tertwining like  a  number  of  threads, 
and  its  elegant  little  flowers,  also 
pinkish ;  but  it  is  a  most  destructive 
weed  to  everything  it  succeeds  in 
clasping.  At  first  it  grows  from  the 
ground ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  twisted 
ftself  round  any  unfortunate  plant  it 
leaves  the  earth,  and  draws  all  its 
nourishment  from  the  phints  within 
its  reach,  and  soon  kills  them. 

The  fresh  and  pure  air  of  this  month, 
rendered  highly  enjoyable  by  the  luxu- 
rious warmth  of  the  season,  is  often 
loaded  with  luscious  scents  from  the 
newly-mown  hay  and  from  fields  of 
flowering  beans,  and  from  hedgerows 
replete  with  honeysuckles  ana  dog- 
roses  above  and  violets  below.  The 
sweet-scented  bindweed  thrusts  its  deli- 
cate pink  bells  among  the  stalks  of  the 
green  wheat,  and  the  sreat  bindweed 
unfolds  its  elegant  corolla  to  the  son, 
and  trumpet-shaped  and  polished  hke 
a  mirror,  collects  and. conveys  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  day-heat  to  its  in- 
tenor.  The  modest  forget-me-not  is 
not  likely  to  be  passed  unheeded  by  the 
lover  of  simple  nature,  nor  the  **  stars 
of  gold''  w;th  which  the  cinque-foil 
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stads  the  banks.  The  bladder  cam- 
pion flowers  this  month,  and  also  that 
"  sweet  remembrancer  which  tells  how 
fast  the  moments  fly,"  the  pimpernel, 

*^  Whose  brilliant  flower 
Cloees  against  the  approaching  shower/* 

and  which  in  fine  weather  dpens  at 
eiorht  in  the  morning  and  folos  up  its 
ruoy  petals  at  noon. 

'l^bough  comparatively  few  birds  are 
heard  to  sii^^  this  month,  the  feathered 
races  are  full  of  life  and  activity.  In 
every  direction  crowds  of  yoan&f  birds 
are  trying  their  wings  in  short  flights, 
chirping  and  twittering  to  each  other, 
as  though  boasting  of  their  wonderful 
feats  in  venturing  for  the  first  time  to 
fly  alone. 

Insects,  as  we  have  said  already, 
abound  on  every  side,  and  from  the 
pupa  to  the  perfect  state  appear  in 
varieties  of  form  and  colour  as  endless 
as  beautiful.  In  no  department  of 
creation  do  we  find  more  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  and  beneficence  of  God.    For 

"  Though  numberless  these  iaseet  tribes  of 

air, 
Though  numberless  each  tribe  and  species 

fair, 
All  have  their  organs,  arts,  and  arms,  and 

tools, 
And  functions  exercised  by  various  mles ; " 

SO  that  within  a  frame  no  larger  than 
a  grain  of  sand  all  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  life— digestion,  respiration, 
and  the  circulation  and  chemical  action 
of  certain  fiuids — ^are  all  performed 
with  as  much  perfectness  as  in  our 
own  admirable  structure — so  fearfully 
and  so  wonderfully  made. 

It  may  be  snppos^ed  that  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  vegetation  as  June 
provides,  caterpillars  are  not  idle. 
The  privet-hawk  moth  confines  itself 
to  a  sinerle  article  of  diet :  others 
devour  all  sorts  of  organised  matter, 
and  vary  in  size,  colour,  ond  appear- 
ance as  much  as  in  diet.  The  caterpillar 
of  the  vapouTer  moth  is  very  hand- 
some ;  bemg  dark  gray,  upotted  with 
red  on  the  sides,  with  a  black  mark 
down  the  back,  having  three  reddish 
spots  on  it  towards  the  tail,  four  tufts 
of  yellowish  hair  towards  the  head, 
and  long  fine  black  hairs  growing  from 
the  sides  of  the  head,  the  siden  of  the 
body,  and  over  the  tail.  The  cater- 
pillars of  the  sphinx  moths  are  remark- 
able for  delicacy  and  even  beauty  of 


colouring.  That  of  the  piivet-hawk 
moth  is  pea-green,  fuding  into  the 
most  delicate  straw  colour,  and  striped 
with  shades  of  lilac,  green,  yellow,  and 
white,  the  horn  on  the  tail  bong  black ; 
but  tliis  creature  to  the  touch  has  a 
most  uncomfortablei  cold,  and  clammy 
feel. 

THE  BiAT  MEETIKOS. 

BAPTIST  KISSIOHB. 

Mat  opened  this  year  with  the 
Pnblic  Meeting  of  tne  Missionary 
Society  conducted  by  our  brethren  the 
Baptists.  They  commenced  the  year 
with  a  debt  of  more  than  £700,  and 
they  have  dosed  it  with  a  balance  in 
hand  of  over  £300.  The  income  of 
the  past  year  is  £21,402  2s.  2d.  The 
missions  of  this  society  are  chiefly 
confined  to  India,  whence  most  sat- 
isfactory accounts  have  been  sent 
throughout  the  year.  The  Chairman 
stated  that  the  last  act  of  the  late 
Governor-General  of  India  was  to  dis- 
connect for  ever  the  Government  from 
the  abominable  system  of  idolatry,  a 
sum  of  money  having  been  settled  and 
paid  by  which  our  disgraoeftil  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut is  wholly  brought  to  an  end. 
The  Rev.  John  Stou^hton  condoded 
an  excellent  speech  with  the  following 
remarks : — "  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
pulpit  iind  the  school  must  go  together. 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  place  Uie  one 
above  the  other:  I  would  say  that 
both  together  tney  are  best.  Hie 
scbool  will  prepare  for  the  pulnit,  and 
be  the  supplement  of  the  pmpit  I 
do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  oeart,  re- 
joice in  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  efibrts  of  this  socie^,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  I  represent  here  to-day, 
also  rejoices  in  the  honour  which  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  pat 
upon  you.  There  is  no  jealousy  or 
unholy  rivalry  between  us,  for  we  fed 
that  we  are  all  labouring  for  a  com- 
mon end.  I  cannot  judge  of  the  wealth 
of  your  people;  but  I  must  say  that 
£20,000  does  not  seem  to  be  amte  the 
sum  that  should  be  expectea  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  denomination  like 
yours,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  feel 
to-day  the  power  of  those  appeals 
which  have  been  made  to  yon,  and 
that  you  will  greatly  increase  your 
efibrts  during  thia  year.'' 


irons  OP  THB  uovm. 


WSSLBTAir    XT801OV8. 
The   WesUf^H   Missionary  Society 
held  its  chief  senrioeB  on  Satarday  and 
Monday  the  3rd  and  5Ui  of  May.  That 
of  Satarday  was  the  Public  Breakfast 
in  aid  of  the  mission  to  China.    We 
gave  two  years  ago  the  interesting 
particulars  attending  the  commence- 
znent  of  this  mission.     Mr.  Fiercy, 
who  without  aid,  single-handed,  and 
in  spite  of  discouragement  fit)m  all  to 
whom  he  looked  for  counsel  and  coun- 
tenance, found  his  way  to  China  to 
begin  aWesleyan  Mission  there,  and 
then   wrote   to  Centenary   Hall   for 
coadjutors,  is  now  received  as  an  ac- 
credited  missionary,  and   with   four 
others  is  pursuing  his  toilsome  course 
among  that  sin^lar  ]>eop1e.    The  ex- 
penditure on  this  mission  the  last  year 
has  exceeded  the  income  by  more  than 
iS300.    The  great  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  the  5th  of  May  was  presided 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    It 
proved  on  many  accounts  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  meeting.  The  income 
reached  the  noble  sum  of  £119,122 
4b.  Od. :  being  a  gross  increase  of  £8,073 
lOs.  6a.  over  the  preceding  year.   The 
returns  of  members  presented  an  in- 
crease of  1,815  *f  the  total  number 
under  the  care  of  the  missionaries 
being  113|470.    There  are  588  mis- 
nonaries    and    assistant-missionaries. 
The  infiuit  China  mission  has  already 
encountered  the  discouragement  of  de- 
fection, one  of  the  young  men  sent  out 
by  the  committee  having  seceded  to  the 
^tablished  Church  on  being  offered  the 
English  chaplaincy  at  Macao  by  the 
bishop  of  Hon£[  Kong.      In  South 
Africa  the  printing  press  is  actively 
employed  in  printing  portions  of  the 
Bible  and  various  school  and  other 
books,  and   prospects   generally  are 
brightening  there.     At  Sierra  Leone 
the  society  has  doubled  in  ten  years — 
being   now  6,000  in   number.    The 
East  Indian  Missions  make  progress, 
though  slowly ;  and  the  West  Indian, 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  ex- 
posed to  adverse  influences  of  many 
Kinds,  present  an  aspect  that  does  not 
*'  afford unmingled  satisfaction.**  Great 
interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  Con- 
tinental missions.    That  of  Germany 
is  extending ;   that  of  France    and 
Switzerland  h^  obtained  footing  in  the 
island  of  Corsica.    The  accounts  from 
Australia  show  a  large   increase  of 
memberB--accounted  tor  by  emigra- 


tion to  a  ipreat  extent.  There  are  eight 
missionanes  labouring  at  the  gold 
fields.  Canada  reports  an  increase  of 
1,727  members.  The  deaths  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Crowther  and  of  Dr. 
Beecham  during  the  year  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report,  and  an  af- 
fectionate tribute  paid  to  their  memory. 
The  latter  was  the  senior  secretary  at 
Centenary  Hall,  and  the  former  went 
out  in  1837  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  East  Indian  missions  under  cir- 
cumstances which  created  considerable 
interest  and  sympathy  at  the  time. 
For  several  years  he  ably  filled  the 
office  of  classical  tutor  at  Didsbury. 
One  feature  of  this  year's  services  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Several  young  min- 
isters were  brou^-ht  from  the  provinces 
to  share  in  the  nonour  and  toil  of  the 
proceedings,  and  all  who  heard  them 
were  satisfied  that  as  a  sample  of  the 
generation  of  preachers  that  shall  have 
next  laid  upon  them  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  work  of  God,  they 
md  credit  to  their  class.  There  will 
be  no  dearth  of  pulpit  talent  in  the 
connexion  so  long  as  such  men  as  Mr. 
Punshon,  Mr.  Luke  Tyerman,  Mr.  M. 
C.  Osborn,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Brocklehurst 
are  to  be  found.  May  they  always 
labour  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  solemn 
commission. 

BSLIOI0U8  TBACT  SOCIETY. 

The  platform  of  the  BeUgious  Tract 
Society's  Meeting  was  unusually 
crowded,  and  the  great  hall  was 
quite  fuU.  The  income  of  the  year 
had  been  £01,58  2  9s.  8d.  Many 
valuable  books  and  tracts  hod  been 
issued ;  but  the  remarkable  success  of 
the*'X«>ttrflJBrQttr,*'andthe  *^  Sunday 
a<£bm«,"  was  particularly  noticed.  In 
^e  course  of  his  speech  Dr.  Archer 
said,  he  believed  that  the  question  of 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath- 
day  would  form  the  great  battle-field 
for  the  next  twenty  years,— it  might 
be  for  the  next  half-century :  it  would 
be  the  great  point  on  which  the 
Christian  Church  would  have  to 
contend,  in  connection  with  the  world 
in  aU  iu  forms,  in  all  its  policy,  and 
all  that  called  itself  statesmanship.  In 
connection  with  this  allusion  to  the 
probable  influence  and  bearing  of  this 

g'eat  question,  we  here  give  the  fol- 
wing  letter  of  Edmund  Ueeley,  Esq., 
of  Birmingham,  just  received : — 

Dbah  Sir,— I  congratulate  you  on 
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the  result  of  the  efforts  to  prevent  the 
national  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
80  imprudently  and  uneofutitiUionaU^ 
attempted  by  Sir  B.  Hall.  His  at>- 
tempt  was,  not  only  an  outrage  on 
the  view8  of  the  religious  part  of  the 
community,  whose  opinions  he  seems, 
like  some  others,  to  aespise,  but  it  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  function- 
ary of  tne  Crown  to  seize  a  most 
dangerous  power.  As  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  he 
«eems  to  have  confounded  two  things, 
viz.,  his  duty  of  preserving  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  of  providing  amuse- 
ments for  the  people — and  paying  the 
expenses  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament. 

''The  religious  and  moral  part  of 
the  community  have  proved  their 
power.  They  will  judiciously  use  it, 
and  the  people  will  support  them. 

*'  It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  that 
at  present  the  interested  orators  have 
fuled  to  lead  the  people  into  the  trap ; 
nor  have  the  most  subtle  of  the  press 
convinced  their  readers  that  a  Sunday 
of  pleasure  to  some  is  not  a  day  of 
labour  to  others. 

*'  Lord  Palmerston  has  acted  wisely. 
Let   those  impugn  his  motives  who 
please,  our  thanks  are  due  to  him. 
"  Yours,  &c., 

'•E.  Hebley." 

•  BIBLB    80GISTT. 

The  Bible  is  the  heritage  of  every 
man  bom  into  the  world,  and  so  long  as 
the  Protestant  dogma  of  the  right  of 
pnvate  judgment  holds  supremacy  in 
this  country,  every  man  must  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  reading  and 
understanding  the  word  that  God  has 
given  him  as  his  reason,  honestly  exer- 
cised and  industriously  applied,  will 
enable  him.  This  right,  also,  must  ex- 
tend even  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  particular  versions  or  translations, 
provided  we  are  competent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  their  conformity  to 
the  original  languages  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  written.  But  as  few 
|)0eses8  this  ability,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  an  effectual  limit  to  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  Perhaps  towards  no  ver- 
sion may  this  limit  oe  permitted  to  be 
so  effectufll  and  so  operative  as  towards 
our  authorised  Eno^lish  version;  for 
surely  none  ever  had  enlisted  in  its 
favour,  as  a  genuine,  honest,  and  faith- 
ful xeiuleriag  of  the  originals,  so  many 


and  such  unquestionably  valuable  and 
able  testimonies.  Tms  point  waa 
alluded  to  with  gr^at  effect  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  BriiUh  cmd  Fareigu 
Bible  Sociefy,  by  the  noble  ehaiimaD, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  reflection  in  many 
minds.  Alludii^  to  a  cironmstanee  not 
very  widely  known,  but  which  opght 
to  receive  'the  moat  earnest  attention, 
his  lordship  said : — 

*'  I  know  not  whether  any  of  you 
have  directed  your  attention  to  aundry 
efforts  that  now  appear  to  be.  embodi^ 
in  a  motion  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  object  of  which  is,  to  obtain 
what  Ib  called  a  new  and  improved 
translation  of  the  English  Bible,  ^ow, 
before  you  accede  to  such  a  propo^itiao, 
or  before  you  ^lass  it  aside  as  a  thing  of 
no  moment,  take  into  consideration  two 
or  three  points  upon  which  yonr  nunds 
must  dwell  witn  great  intenai^aud 
attention.  Supposing  it  possible  that 
this  new  translation  should  be  eflected, 
would  it  be  possible  that  henceforward 
we  could  have  for  this  country,  for 
our  colonies,  and  for  the  States  of 
North  America,  that  speak  our  own 
language,  an  authorised  version — one 
that  would  be  received  by  common 
consent  by  every  human  being:  speak- 
ing the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  De- 
stroy that  common  consent  to  receive 
our  authorised  version,  and  my  belief 
is,  that  you  have  inflicted  a  deadly 
woimd  upon  the  propagation  of  the 
truth  among  all  the  nations  who  speak 
our  language.  liook,  too,  at  the  effect 
upon  your  own  operations— the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  that  you  have  diffused  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States.  All  those  copies 
become  at  once  discredited,  and  of  no 
value;  you  must  have  a  fresh  issue; 
you  must  begin  yoiur  work  over  again. 
I  might  go  on  stating  a  variety  of 
dangers,  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
source  from  which  these  propositions 
arise.  And  if  you  will  look  at  the 
samples  that  they  have  given  of  what 
they  call  a  new  translation — the 
anxiety  that  the;^  have  to  depart  firom 
the  literal  rendering — ^is  it  not  mani- 
fest that  what  they  desire  is  not  a 
translation,  but  a  commentary  upon 
the  language  of  Holy  Writ  P  And  in 
what  way  thatwilfaA  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge,  and  will  not  detain  you 
by  further  argumentation.    And  all 
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this  is  to  linsettie  and  disturb  a  ver- 
aioQ  of  the  ScriptureS)  which,  with  ail 
its  defects,  k  admitted  bj  common 
consent  to  be  the  yery  best  translation 
of  any  translation  into  auj  of  the 
languages  on  the  face  of  Vie  earth. 
ThiH  is  no  common  danger ;  I  consider 
all  other  dangers  threatenin&r  us  as  of  no 
occonnc  compared  with  this.  This 
Atrikea  at  the  Tery  foundation;  this 
leaves  us  in  complete  uncertainty. 
The  great  majonty  of  the  world  must 
now,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time,  be 
depeiident  altogether  on  versions  and 
translations.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  the  mass  of  the  community  can 
have  even  a  moderate,  and  most  cer- 
tainly  not  a  correct,  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages.  Then  see  to  what 
a  cundition  we  are  reduced .  At  present 
we  have  the  authorised  version,  and 
we  consent  to  receive  it.  We  are  all, 
therefore,  on  an  equality.  When  we 
enter  into  controversj'  we  are  on  an 
equality ;  the  teacher  and  the  taught 
are  on  an  equality  ;  the  laity  can 
exercise  the  fierean  privilege  and 
examine  the  Scriptures,  to  see  whether 
they  are  so,  and  are  not  to  be  told  by 
any  minister,  with  whom  they  may 
differ,  *  It  may  altogether  agree  with 
Vour  version,  but  I  take  another  and 
better,  and  therefore  I  can  have  no 
controversy  with  you.'  In  this  way 
ou  would  go  to  destroy  not  the  right, 
ut  the  exercise  of  private  judgment— 
tbat  grand,  sacred,  solemn  principle, 
which  is  the  right  of  every  man,  and 
which  I  imagine  to  be  the  great  se- 
curity of  Churclies  and  nations,  and 
of  the  life  and  soul  of  individuals ; 
tor  when  you  are  perplexed  and  con* 
fused  by  a  variety  of  versions,  you 
must  go  to  some  learned  pundit,  in 
whom  you  repose  your  confidence,  and 
ask  him  which  version  he  recommends; 
and  when  you  have  taken  his  version 
vou  are  bound  to  go  by  bis  opinion, 
because  you  cannot  exercise  one  of 
your  own.  I  hold  this  to  be  the 
greatest  danger  that  now  threatens 
us.  It  is  a  danger  pressed  upon  us 
from  Germany  ;  it  is  pressed  upon  us 
by  the  Neological  spirit  of  the  age.  I 
hold  it  to  be  far  more  dangerous  than 
Tractariaiiism  or  Popery,  both  of  which 
I  abhor  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
This  is  tenfold  more  dangerous,  ten- 
fold more  subtle,  because  you  are  ten 
times  more  incapable  of  dealing  with 
the  gigantic  mischief  that  will  stand 
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before  you.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that 
it  will  be  resisted  to  the  very  death* 
I  do  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall 
labour  under  the  blessing  of  God,  tiiat 
to  the  very  last,  the  British  empire, 
Her  Majesty's  colonies,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — that  mighty  Anglo-Saxon 
race— shall  be  of  one  Up,  one  language, 
one  mouth,  in  teachuig,  preaching,  and 
spreading  abroad  and  amongst  our- 
selves the  words  of  everlasting  life,  and 
d^e  (jrospel  of  the  salvation  of  our 
blessed  Lord.'' 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell  very  eloquently  said: — "I 
conceive  there  are  certain  points  in  re- 
gard to  the  Word  of  God,  on  which 
an  audience  like  the  present  needs  to 
be  guarded.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
be  aware  of  unworthy  views  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  word  of  Grod.  I 
am  satistied  that  here,  more  than  any- 
where  else,  the  great  struggle  between 
truth  and  falsehood  is  being  waged  ; 
for  if  a  man  does  not  receive  with 
simple  submission  the  plenary  inspi- 
ration of  the  Word  of  God,  the  founua- 
tionrt  of  his  faith  will  never  be  stable, 
and  the  peace  of  his  soul  will  never  be 
abiding.  Thank  God,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Societ}'  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  the  whole  word  of 
God  is  given  by  inspiration,  and  there- 
fore tbe  whole  word  is  di^e  to  every 
child  of  man.  A  kindred  caution  is 
no  less  demanded  by  these  times ;  and 
that  caution  is,  beware  of  seeking  to 
abate  or  to  extenuate  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bible.  Extenuate  and  abate  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bible!  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bible  are  the  glory  of  the 
Bible.  Were  there  no  mysteries,  it 
could  not  be  the  revelation  of  the 
Infinite  mind;  were  there  no  mys- 
teries, it  would  not  meet  the  ruined 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  man. 
So  far  are  we  from  wishing  to  apolo- 
gise for,  or  explain  away,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bible,  that  we  say, 
^Without  controversy,  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness.*  The  greatness 
of^^the  mystery  is  the  greatness  of  its 
glory ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  infinite  a 
mystery,  it  would  not  be  so  fathom- 
less a  grace.  The  mysteries  of  the 
Bible  are  like  the  mountains  of  the 
world — they  impart  grandeur  to  the 
landscape,  and  not  only  p^randeur  to 
the  landscape,  but  fruitfulness  to  the 
earth.    If  it  were  not  for  the  lofty 
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Alps  and  Uie  Uimalayft  range,  ghoald 
we  have  the  donda  gathered  lonnd 
their  hoary  head^,  and  the  rich  streams 
coming  down  from  their  brows,  irri- 
gating the  valleys,  and  fertilising  the 
plains  P  And  even  so,  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bible,  like  the  mountains  of  the 
earth,  are  the  lofty  heights  from 
which  come  down  the  streams  of  truth 
and  divine  influence  that  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  tiiat  waterthe  wilder- 
ness, and  make  the  fruitful  field  re- 
joice in  fertility.  It  has  been  said 
that  religion  enos  where  mysteir  be- 
gins. I  would  rather  say  that  reUgion 
begins  where  mystery  begins ;  for 
what  is  the  great  fundamental  truth 
of  the  Bible  P  what  is  the  great  fun- 
damental fact  of  all  religion  P  There 
is  one  true  and  infinite  God, — ^there 
is  a  mystery !  Can  a  man  have  any 
religion  that  does  not  believe  that 
mystery?  Then  to  say  that  religion 
ends  where  mystery  begins,  is  just  to 
saj^  that  Atheism  is  the  only  religion 
of  fallen  man.  You  may  talk  about 
intellectual  advancement,  about  the 
advance  of  mind,  about  what  science 
has  done  to  elevate  men;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone 
that  can  r^enerate  the  fallen  nature 


of  man :  it  is  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone  that  can  quicken  the  soul  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.  What  can  yon  do 
for  a  corpse  that  is  wasting  and  fiidin? 
away?  Tou  may  decorate  it  wi£ 
flowers,  you  may  strew  it  with  sweet 
odours,  and  may  seek  to  disguise  its 
ghastUneas  and  abate  its  loathsome- 
ness ;  but  it  is  a  corpse  still.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  breath  of  life.  Let 
the  soul  retum,Kadit  needs  no  flowers, 
it  asks  for  no  odours :  it  is  o&'oe  !  And 
so  you  may  decorate  the  natural  man 
with  flowers :  you  may  seek  to  beau- 
tify and  adorn  him  by  the  cultivation 
of  his  intellect ;  but  if  you  do  not, 
through  God's  grace,  bring  home 
Grod's  word  to  his  heart,  you  leave 
him  still '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins' 
— ^no  better  than  a  decorated  corpse.'* 
The  issues  of  the  BiUe  Sodety  du- 
ring the  past  year  reached  1,474,394 
copies  of  Scripture ;  and  the  income 
amounted  to  £130,438  7s.  lOd.  . 

The  brevity  of  our  space  compels  us 
to  omit  memorabilia  of  several  in- 
teresting May  Meetings,  already  in 
type;  and  also  to  defer  our  usual 
hterary  notices,  and  some  communica- 
tions from  valued  contributors. 


Stttted-^ilr  tssffdatifln  ^e^orter. 


THE  AGGREGATE  MEETING. 

Iir  a  few  days  the  bvethren  will  as- 
semble in  Sheffield,  to  hold  fraternal 
intercourse  and  transact  the  weighty 
and  important  business  which  calls  them 
together  in  the  interest  of  those  mem- 
bers whom  God  has  afflicted,  and  of 
those  whose  days  have  lengthened  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  allotted  term  of  man's 
life,  and  who  in  old  age  and  debility 
await  the  coming  of  their  "change.' 
Such  a  meeting  cannot  but  be  regarded 
with  deep  interest;  and  as  the  ability 
to  accomplish  the  proposed  objects  of 
the  Association  depends,  under  God,  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  sustentation 
and  extension  of  that  interest  by  means 
of  friendly  and  hallowed  intercourse  and 
Christian  communion,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  best  friends  of  tlie  inotitution  will 
feel  the  "  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether" to  be  a  solemn  and  interesting 
duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege  of  no  ordi- 
nary promise,  both  as  it  regards  indiridual 
profit  and  Christian  social  enjoyment. 


Vie  prsy '  the  Father  to  govern  in  the 
midst,  and  enrich  with  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings in  Christ  Jesus  oar  Lord. 

The  brethren  are  already  aware  that 
only  one  notice  of  motion  has  reached 
the  committee  on  business  that  will 
demand  attention  during  their  sittliq;*. 
That,  however,  is  of  so  important  a 
character,  that  we  repeat  it  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  given  by  the  mover : 

"notigb  of  xonoR  fok  tbb  aogrb- 

OATB  XnSTINO  TO  BB  HBLD  Of  BBBr- 
BIBLD. 

''That  all  members  of  this  Wosleyan 
Methodist  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid 
Association  who  have  joined,  or  may 
hereafter  join,  any  other  of  the  Metho- 
dist communities,  may  still  retain  their 
membership  and  offices  in  this  Associ- 
ation :  And  that  the  Local  Preachers 
of  any  other  Methodist  body  that  may 
amalgamate  with  the  Branch  Sodetiei, 
shall  be  eligible  for  membenhip. 

**ThoS.  CttAMBBKLAIH.'* 
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The  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  pub- 
lished ia  our  last  nambery  gives  his 
views  more  at  length  respecting  the 
sabject  which  must  thus  come  before 
the  meeting  for  discussion.  The  bre- 
thren will  do  well  to  read  that  letter 
before  entering  npon  the  consideration 
of  the  important  question  which  is  in- 
ToWed. 

But  there  is  one  subject  that  will  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  transaction  of  the 
ordinarr  business,  which  must  engage 
mneh  thought^  and  receive  the  best  at- 
tention that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
We  refer  to  the  financial  position  and 
prospects  of  our  excellent  Association. 
From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  well 
understood  that  the  objects  proposed  to 
be  effected,  were  greater  than  the  means 
at  command,— if  we  set  aside  the  great 
and  povirerful  principle  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence.  But,  admitting 
the  proper  and  legitimate  influence  of 
this  principle  among  brethren,  there  were 
those  who  had  faith  to  believe  the  means 
at  command  were  amply  sufficient  to  do 
the  work  whieh,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  they  set  themselves  to  do.  The 
experience  of  a  few  vears  has  demon- 
strated as  with  a  sunbeam  the  truth  of 
both  parts  of  the  proposition  that  em- 
bracea  the  whole  financial  basis  of  our 
admirable  Institution.  It  is  clear  as  day- 
light, and  the  simplest  arithmetical  rule, 
that  the  association  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  sel/'WpporHng,  We  may  add  to  this, 
that  It  was  never  expected  to  be  so. 
a  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  can  be 
efficiently  sustained,  and— if  the  future 
may  be  judged  by  the  past^that  it  will 
be. 

The  weight  with  whieh  this  subject 
will  be  forced  npon  the  attention  of  the 
members  in  the  coming  annual  session, 
will  remind  them,  we  do  not  doubt,  of 
the  proposition  that  has  been  discussed 
in  our  pages  the  last  few  months  of 
making  a  special  effort  to  place  the 
Association  above  immediate  financial 
difficulty,  and  so  secure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, en  permanence,  the  benevolent  de- 
signs embodied  in  the  mlea  as  they  now 
stand.    We  hope  thus  that 

"THE  CHALLENGE" 

will  come  out  for  free  and  candid  dis- 
cussion in  the  assembly  which  is  most 
deeply  interested  in  its  adoption,  and 
that  thus  a  measure  of  publicity  and  in- 
fluence will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
proposed  Meet  (whatever  may  be  the 
form  the  details  sliall  assume)  which 
shall  confirm  the  brethren  in  the  assu^ 
ranee  of  the  necessity  of  some  movement, 
and  promote  free  and  prudent  action 
thereon. 


In  order  to  present  as  mach  (Ancida- 
tion  of  the  proposed  object,  as,  in  its 
present  immature  condition,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving,  we  earnestly  request 
attention  to  the  following  correspond- 
ence, which,  we  believe,  embodies  much 
of  the  feeling  and  interest,  with  the 
views,  hopes,  and  fears,  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Association  :— 

"  Birmingham^  May  13,  1856. 

''Mr  DEAB  Sib,— I  hare  read  the 
proposition  for  raising  several  thousand 
pounds  put  forth  in  your  magazine  for 
April  and  May,  but  I  do  not  understand 
exactly  the  object.  No  4onbt  it  is  to 
improve  the  funds  of  the  Local  Preachers* 
Mutual-Aid  Association  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  and  future  demands  on 
those  funds  are  sufficiently  strVng  to 
justify  anxiety  and  prudent  foresight. 
Still  the  purposes  for  which  this  large 
amount  is  required  do  not  apnear  to  me 
sufficiently  defioite  to  secure  the  desired 
response.  The  money  can  be  raised  if 
the  proper  means  are  employed,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  thing  be  made  clear  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  your  valuable  institution.  If' 
you  can  spare  a  few  minutes  to  enlighten 
me  I  shall  feel  obliged;  for,  although,  as 
yon  know,  I  am  not  a  local  preacher,  yet 
I  have  always  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  society,  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  open  to  me,  I  became  an  early  sun- 
porter  as  an  honorary  member.  The 
reasons  which  influenced  me  then  hare 
become  confirmed  by  time  and  observa- 
tion, and  were  the  friends  of  Christian 
charity  to  permit  such  an  institution  to 
fall,  or  even  become  crippled  in  its  truly 
benevolent  operations,  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  reflection  that  we  could  have  saved 
it  by  a  small  pecuniary  effort,  yet  failed 
to  do  so,  is  not  such  a  retrospect  as  iu 
friends  would  desire. 

"  If  you  can  supply  me  with  the  in- 
formation I  ask,  you  will  oblige,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,         "Edmchd  Hxblbt." 

Intendinfl;  to  reply  at  length  to  this 
letter  we  delayed  a  few  days  with  the 
hope  of  having  a  favourable  opportunity. 
Our  engagements,  however,  rendered 
this  impossible,  and  we  briefly  requested 
permission  of  our  highly  esteemed  friend 
the  writer  to  print  Ms  letter  as  the  basis 
of  some  remarks  we  wished  to  make 
on  the  proposed  movement.  At  the 
same  time  we  referred  Mr.  Heeley  to  the 
Address  which  was  published  in  the 
LoGAL  Pbbacherb*  MAOAZiinB  for  No- 
vember, 1855,  p.  435-9,  as  embracing  all 
the  grounds  of  the  necessity  and  desira- 
bility of  some  instant  and  special  action 
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in  behalf  of  onr  belored  AssociatioD.  To 
this  Mr.  Heeley  replied  in  the  following  • 
frank  and  kind  comronnieation,  embody- 
ing some  valnable  thoughts,  which,  stated 
from  the  position  he  occnpies,  ought  to 
meet  with  the  candid  and  earnest  atten- 
tion and  sincere  gratitude  of  the  brethren* 
His  letter  (entire)  is  as  follows: — 

**Mt  dbak  Sir,— Yon  are  at  perfect 
libertj  to  use  anj  communication  I  may 
make  to  you  in  reference  to  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutnal*AidAssociation,  either 
with  or  without  my  name,  as  your  judg- 
ment may  approve. 

'*  That  society  has  always  appeared  to 
me  so  necessary,  so  just,  and  so  unex- 
ceptionable, whether  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  who  compose  it,  or 
the  objects  it  embraces,  that  my  sur- 
prise is,  not  that  every  local  preacher 
within  the  limits  of  Methodism  does  not 
unite  in  promoting  its  Godlike  ends,  but 
that  there  should  be  found  an  individual 
in  our  ranks  who  can  oppose  or  object 
to  it. 

**I  am  obliged  by  the  references  you 
have  supplied.  I  had  forgotten  the  ad- 
mirable address  contained  m  the  Novem- 
ber number  (1855,  page  435).  I  have 
read  it  over  this  morning.  The  writbr 
UAKS8  A  CLJEAR  CASE.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  large  vested  amount  is 
necessary  to  answer  the  many  and  pow- 
erful claims  made  upon  the  annual  in- 
come. To  effect  this,  a  large  addition 
to  ihe  list  of  honorary  members  seems 
exxremely  desirable,  as  by  such  an  ac- 
cession the  society  funds  are  not  only 
benefited  without  a  drawback,  but  a 
most  valuable  interest  is  created  in  its 
advocacy  and  support. 

"  That  there  exists  a  strong  sjrmpathy 
towards  the  institution  is  proved  by  the 
large  proportion  of  honorary  members. 
Why  the  uumber  is  not  doubled  I  can 
find  no  satisfactory  solution,  except  the 
want  of  energif  in  promoting  its  success  by 
many  amongst  the  local  preadiers  them- 
selves. If,  (M  a  body,  they  give  it  their 
active  sanction  and  support,  there  can 
scarcely  exist  a  doubt  but  it  would  ex- 
hibit that  strength,  vigour,  and  prosperity 
which  its  character  and  nature  deserve. 
"  If  this  desirable  union  of  effort  were 
practised  by  the  great  body  of  local 
preachers,  a  large  contribution  to  the 
funds  of  the  society  might  be  made  by  an 
annual  sermon  throughout  ■  our  circuits 
preached  in  its  favour  by  the  local 
preachers  themselves,  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  matter  were  properly  laid  before  the 
authorities  there  would  scarcely  be  found 
a  body  of  trustees  refusing  a  request  so 
reasonable  from  a  body  of  men  to  whom 
the  societies  throughout  the  world  are  so 
largely  indebted. 


''There  is  another  pofast  vUeh  long 
ago  I  suggested^  and  which  by  serend  of 
the  brethren  was  favourably  viewed;  hot 
a  pardonable  fear  seemed  to  role  in  some 
minds  that  at  present  such  a  step  would 
not  be  safe. 

'*We  know,  and  experience  confirms 
the  fact,  that  whatever  men  think  worthy 
of  support  they  should  have  a  voice  in  its 
management.  Now,  it  m  happens,  thst 
the  honorary  membersy  men  who  freely 
and  liberally  subecribe  to  the  8n]^rt  o'f 
the  Local  Preaehers'  Mutual-Aid  Asso- 
ciation, have  no  voice  in  its  management— 
no  vote  at  any  m§etinfh*-noT  can  they  take 
part  or  speak  in  an^  meeting  but  hy  suf- 
ferance. This  rule  is  so  op}>o«ed  to  usage, 
and  so  contrary  to  the  principles  acted 
upon  generally,  that  I  think  it  must 
prove  injurious  to  any  institution  which 
adopts  it  in  that  unmitigated  form  it 
assumes  in  yours. 

"  I  can  imagine  some  objections  to  an 
honorary  member  not  a  local  preacher 
having  a  voice  on  eu0ry  subject,  espe- 
cially on  points  where  the  interests  of 
the  local  preachers  are  solely  concerned ; 
but  I  can  see  no  reason  for  excluding 
such  a  member  from  voice  or  vote  on 
every  occasion.  That  several  hundred  t 
have  become  honorair  members  only 
proves  the  claims  of  the  local  brethreUt 
and  the  entire  absence  of  intereeted  rao> 
tive  on  the  part  of  such  valnable  sup- 
porters. 

''To  retom  to  the  propositioa  for 
raising  ^000,  its  necessity  and  propriety 
ma^  DC  apparent  to  some  of  yonr« 
tentors  ;  but  I  question  if  that  is  so  clear 
to  the  minority  of  yonr  readers,  from 
some  of  the  letters  recently  written; 
and  thinkinif  it  a  nity  so  good  a  work 
should  fail  in  any  degree  through  lack 
of  perspicuity  and  plan,  I  ventured  to 
send  you  my  omde  motions.  Still  it 
often  happens  that  the  points  which 
operate  in  one  mind  do  not  in  others, 
and  therefore  I  troubled  yon, 

"The  remarks  of  'Justus'  are  very 
clear.  If  the  aggregate  meeting  take 
up  the  matter,  or  the  Committee  put 
forward,  officially,  a  proposition,  some- 
thing may  be  none;  but  the  great 
obetaole  to  mv  mind  is,  the  want  of 
vigour  on  the  part  of-  the  local 
preaohers  themselves. 

"Pray  excuse  this  rambling  piece; 
and  believe  me, 

"  Dear  Sur,  Yours  truly, 

"EdM0V1>  fiEBLET."* 

'« May  2l8t,  1866." 

We  now  leave  the  sul^t  with  oon- 
fidenoe  in  the  hands  «of  the  brethren, 
assured  that  in  the  above  admirable 
letter,  and  the  address  pubtiahed  in  the 
November  Magaaine,  with  the  oorrea* 
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pondence  that  has  since  been  given  in 
oar  pages,  they  will  possess  ererything 
requisite  to  famish  the  information  that 
may  be  needed  upon  the  subject — ^in 
connection  with  the  financial  statement 
that  will,  in  due  course,  be  presented  at 
the  aggregate  meeting. 

The  detailed  services  in  connection 
with  the  Aggregate  Meeting  will  be 
found  upon  u^  cover  of  this  Magazine. 

GBNBRAL   COBfMlTTKE. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at 
Brother  Cres  well's,  on  Wednesday, 
14th  May.  There  was  a  full  attendance 
of  the  members. 

The  business  transacted  was  of  varied 
character,  and  of  considerable  extent, 
some  points  involving  considerable  dis- 
cussion ;  but  thi  whole  was  effected 
with  great  care,  and  with  business-like 
despatch. 

The  arrangements  for  the  aggregate 
meeting  occupied  the  committee  for 
some  time,  and  a  sub-committee  was  ap* 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
meeting,  in  coi^uncUon  with  the  friends 
at  Sheffield. 

The  president,  Brother  Carter,  having 
requested  the  general  committee  to  ap- 
point some  one  to  preach  the  annual 
sermon,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  Brother  James  Wild,  our  excellent 
treasurer,  should  be  requested  to  take 
that  duty. 

The  monthly  abstract  of  the  accounts 
showed  that  there  were  upon  the  funds 
of  the  Association  sixtv-eight  sick  mem- 
bers, and  one  hundred  and  one  super- 
annuated members,  and  that  there  had 
been  two  deaths  during  the  month. 

The  treasurer's  account  showed  that 
the  receipts  had  lately  increased,  and  that 
although  the  treasurer  was  still  in  ad- 
vance, the  amount  of  that  advance  was 
sensibly  lessened. 

The  usual  cases  from  the  branches 
were  examined  fti^d  determined  upon. 

Some  bills  for  printing,  S^,,  were  ex- 
amined, and  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Brother  Parker  handed  in  ten  shil- 
lings, from  ^'a  lady  who  has  received' 
much  spiritual  good  from  the  labours  of 
local  preachers." 

The  meeting  was  opened  and  con- 
cluded with  prayer. 

*^*  The  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  held  at  Sheffield,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  7th  Jane. 

T.  Chambeblain,  Hon.  Sec. 

LONOTON   BBAirCH. 

A  TBA  MEBTiNo,  in  behalf  of  the  fnnds 
of  the  Mutual- Aid  Association,  was  held 
on  Whit -Monday,  in  the  New  Town 
Hall,  Longton,  Staffordshire  Potteries. 


We  regret  that  the  attendance  was 
somewhat  thin,  which  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  its  being  a  general  holiday:  cheap 
railway  trips  were  numerous,  and  took 
many  people  out  of  town.  We  are, 
however,  happy  to  state,  that  though  the 
absolute  pecuniary  gain  to  the  funds 
from  this  tea  meeting  will  be  small,  yet 
there  is  the  advantage  of  its  claims 
being  again  brought  before  the  public, 
which  has  not  been  done  here  for  the 
past  two  years,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing dulness  of  trade.  A  new  im- 
petus will  therefore  be  given  to  public 
generosity,  which  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  more  telling  demonstration  next 
year.  Upon  this  occasion,  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Way  to  preside,  and  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the 
Association,  and  congratulated  us  that 
in  the  nature  of  this  institution  a  plat- 
form was  erected  upon  which  the  sidhe- 
rents  of  various  Methodist  bodies  might 
meet .  Interesting  statistics,  culled  ft-om 
the  last  general  report,  as  well  as  the 
particulars  of  the  state  of  this  branch, 
were  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  the 
audience  was  further  addressed  in  an 
interesting  manner  by  Brother  William 
Xiawton  (Knutton),  one  of  our  honorary 
members,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Brother  Luke  Lawton  followed, 
stating  that  he  had  never  been  solicited 
to  subscribe  towards  the  funds,  which 
was  the  reason  he  had  not  done  so,  a 
reason  which  our  brother  was  assured  by 
various  friends  on  the  platform,  should 
hereafter  be  guarded  against.  Brother 
Hulse^  and  Brother  S.  Beavan,  Branch 
Secretary,  abo  addressed  the  meeting. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
chairman,  who  expressed  himself  pleased 
with  the  proceedinp^  of  the  evening; 
which  were  closed  with  the  doxology  and 
benediction. 

Samuei.  Beavan,  Branch  Sec. 

Donations,    Honobaby    Subscbiptions, 

ETC.,  BECBIVBD  BT  THB  TeBASUBEB,  T^ 

May  19, 1866:- 

hm.  Honoruy  Member,     ho.  Honomy  Goattlbator. 

Mansfield— Mr.  T.  Barker,  he.  lOs.;  a 
Friend,  per  ditto,  10s.;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  he,  10s.— ^1 10s. 

Longton — Mr.  W.  Bateman,  hm.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  W.  Livesley,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Edward 
Powell,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Hancock,  hm. 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  W.  Lawton,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Ex- 
ecutors of  the  late  J.  Pye,  Elsq.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
J.  Hulse,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  T.  Hnlse,  Jan., 
he,  10s. ;  Mr.  W.  Hulse,  he,  10a.— £8  7s. 

Spslding— P.  Wigglesworth,  Esq.,  hm., 
quarterly  subscription,  6». ;  Mr.  J.  Hanks, 
quarterly  sabscriptioDLSs. — 8s. 

Bamsuple— Mr.  P.Widlake,  hm.— £1  Is. 

SoBderland— Mr.  J.  Aslin,  hm.^£I  Is. 
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Bipou— BIr.  T.  Walker,  hm.,  £1  Is-;  Mr. 
Wm.  Almack,  hnu,  £1  Is. ;  Brother  Taylor, 
by  collectiag  card,  4s.  6d. ;  Brother  Abbej^, 
by  ditto,  13s.  6d. ;  donations  from  the  Choir 
atTanfield,  £1  9s. ;  Mr.  Plummer,  don.,  58. 
— £4  148. 

Wednesbury— Mr.  C.  A.  Loxtoti,  hm., 
£lls. 

Penrith—Mr.  T.  Westmoreland,  hm.,  £1 ; 
Mr.  J.  Hadspeth,  hm.,  £1— £2. 

Shepton  Mallet,  a  Friend,  don.— 2s.  6d. 

Burton-on^Trent  —  Mr.  Edward  Adams, 
don.,  2s.  6d. :  Mr.  George  Jackson,  don., 
2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Isaac  Dicken,  don.,  2s.  6d.— 
78.  6d. 

Bromsgrove — Collected  by  Brother  Hale, 
Mr.  G.  Hancock,  Reformatory  School,  Rye 
Fields,  5s.;  Mr.  Hayes,  Wild  Moor,  5«. ; 
Mr.  Lacy,  don.,  2s. ;  a  Friend,  6d. — 128.  6d. 

Stamford— Mr.  D.  Sharpley,  hm.,  Wit- 
tering, £1 ;  collections  at  kelton  (less  ex- 
penses, Is.  6d.),  4s.  8d.— £1 4s.  M. 

York— Mr.  Alderman  Meek,  bm.,  £1  Is. 

Bridport— Mr.  £11  Fowler,  hm.,  quarterly 
subscription,  5s. 

Bristol— Mr.  Charles  HUL  hm.,  £1  Is. 

EasingwoM — Henry  Hawking,  Esq.,  hm., 
£1 ;  John  Hawking,  Esq ,  hm.,  £2 ;  Wm. 
Teasdale,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is.— £4  Is. 

Wisbeach— Mr.  T.  Waddington,  128. ;  Mr. 
J.  L^air,  annual  subscription,  6s.— 17s. 

Chatteris— Collection  in  Union  Chapel, 
£2;  ditto.  Reform  Chapel,  Brimstone  Hill, 
12a.  Id. ;  ditto,  at  March,  10s.  7d.;  ditto  at 
Welney,  7s.  2dv-£3  98.  lOd. 

Exeter — Legacy  received  firom  the  Exe- 
cutors of  the  Ute  J.  Richards,  Esq.,  £100, 
less  legacy  duty  and  banker's  commission, 
£10  49.  6d.— £89  15s.  6d. 

Ilkeston— Collection  in  Branch  Chapel— 
£1 14s.  8d. 

Sheffield— Amount  of  colleotionflin  Reform 
Chapels,  £18  6s.  lid. ;  Mr.  John  Brookes, 
hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  John  Brookes,  hm.,  £1  is.; 
Mr.  Alfred  Brookes,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
Alderman  Isaac  Schofield,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
T.  B.  Holy,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  John 
Askham,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mr.  Joseph  Cobb,  he, 
10s.  6d.— £20  2s.  6d. 

Uttoxeter— Mr.  George  Loton,  he,  Ab- 
botts Bromley,  lOs. 

Cromford— James  Sanders,  Esq.,  £1  Is. 

Brackley  —  Mr.  Paine,  don.,  £1 ;  Mr. 
Roberts,  don.,  Syresham,  58.— £1  6s. 

Rochester— From  a  Lady  at  Frindibury, 
who  has  reoelTed  much  spiritual  good  from 
the  Ministry  of  Local  Preachers,  per  Bro. 
Parker— lOa. 

Ledbury— Rer.  John  Hirst,  don.,  Dean 
Forest,  per  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Cinderfonl,  lOs. 

Deptford  and  Woolwich— Mr.  H.  Wright, 
hm.,  £1  Is. 

Derby— >Mr.  James  Boden,  hm.,  £1  la. ; 
Mr.  W.  Mansfield,  don.,  68.— £1  fis. 

Pontefiract— Mr.  John   Croysdale,    hm., 

£118. 

Wrexham— Mr.  W.  Geoige,  hm.,  Shrews- 
bury, 2  years,  £2  2s. 

Longton — Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public 
Meeting,  £1 15s.  8d. ;  Mr.  Luke  Lawton, 
don.,  Longton,  £1  ls.-^£2  16s.  Sd. 

Spitalfields  ^  Collections  in  Jubilee 
Street  Chapel,  £4  28.;  ditto  St.  George's, 


£2  15s.  7d. ;  ditto,  Plastow  Manb,  16i.  8d ; 
Mr.  Chipchase.  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  H.  Kay, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.Ennor,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.E.  B. 
Salisbury,  hm.,  £1  Is.— £11 18s.  3d. 

Birmingham  —  Collection  in  Moseley 
Street  Chapel,  £6  Os.  9d. ;  ditto,  Branstoa 
Street,  £2  Sj.  4d.;  ditto,  Nediett's  Green, 
£1 6s.  Ofd. ;  ditto,  Legge  Street,  £1  6s.  7d. ; 
ditto,  Balsall  Heath,  198.  2|d.;  ditto, 
Smmmer  Hill,  16s.  dd. ;  ditto,  Trinity  Street, 
9s.  Id. ;  ditto,  ColesMU,  Ss.  dfd.  (expenses 
for  2  years,  £4  Os.  7^d.)— £9  9s.  6d. 

Swaffham— Mr.  B.  Hardy,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  Joshua  Love,  £1  Is.— £2  2s. 


Note.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  ftc,  inay  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amomits  received  by  the  l^asnier 
from  the  varioos  Circuits. 

Remittances  rbovived  bt  tes  Tbba- 
BUBE&    TO   Mat  19tii,  1856: — Burnley, 
£2  68.;  Mansfield,    £4  Is.;   Nottingham, 
£2  17s.;  Longton,  £12  18s.;   Ashbourne, 
£1  193.;     Louth,    £4    18s.;    BamsUple, 
£2  5s. ;   Newport  Pagnell,    £1  Ids. ;  Ax- 
minster,    £1  19s.;    Towoester,     £1    16s.; 
Guernsey,  16s.;   Frome,  8s.;    Sunderland, 
£3  18s.  6d. ;  Ripon,  £7  2s. ;  Oandle,  12s. ; 
Driffield,    £1  4s.;    Ipswich,   £1  Is.  6d.; 
St    Ives,  £1  7b.;  Wedneabiury^  £8  17a; 
Tavistock,    £1   13s.;     Chippiiig    Korton, 
£2  12s. ;  Penrith,  £3  IDs.;  Lynn,  £1  ISs. ; 
Shepton    MaUet,  £1  12s.   6d. ;   Bamsley, 
£2    8s.;    Pickering,    £1    13s.;    Retforl, 
£1 17s.  6d. ;  Runcorn,  £2  2s.  6d. ;  Burton- 
on-Trent,  £3  lis.  6d.;  Manchester,  £5  168. 
Thame,  £1  7s. ;  Bramley,  £1  ISs. ;  Stock 
ton,  £1  7s.;    Bromsgrove,    £1  138.  6d. 
Heacham,  £2  lis. ;   Rotherham,   £5  lU 
Southwark,  £3    Os.  6d.;   York,   £8  12a, 
Stamford,  £3  16s. 2d.;  Glossop, ilU.  10a.  6d.; 
Liverpool,  £3  4s.  6d;  Patrington,  £1  48. 
Bridport,  £2  l8.i    Bristol,  £4   17s.   6d. 
Easingwold,   £6  17s. ;  Taunton,  15s.  4d. 
Wisbeach,  £1 18s. ;   Exeter,  £89  15s.  6d. 
Ilkeston,  £8  lOs.  8d.;  Derby,  £3  2a.  6d. 
Chatteris,  £5  5s.l0d.;  Uttoxeter,  £5  14b.  6d.: 
Dursley,  £1  78. ;    Cromford,   £4  Ua  6d.; 
Swindon,  15s.;  Braddey,  £3  ISs.;   Stour- 
bridge, £1  lOs.  6d;  R^ley,  £4  14b.  ;  Ro- 
chester, 10s.;    Windsor,    128.;    Ledbnxy, 
£2  18s. ;  Pontefraot,  £5  2b.  ;  Snaitb,  198. ; 
Penzance  and  Marazion,  £2  2a.;  >Vhite- 
haven,  £1  4i. ;  Sheffield,  £29  78. 6d. 

DIED. 
"These  aU  died  ia  faith."— ^sfrrwi  xl.  13. 

April  20. 1856.  Joseph  Beardmore,  of  Wirfci- 
worth,  Cromfbrd  Ciraoltk  aged  66.  Clalai  X8. 
His  ead  vas  peace. 

FebmiUT  20,  1856.  Mary  Ann  Chapman,  of 
Sheffield,  aiped  38.  Claim  £4.  Her  and  wti 
peaee. 

Haj  3;  1856.  Ann  King,  of  Coveotry.  aged  8T. 
Claim  £4.  She  was  a  pious  woman,  hot  lost 
her  speech  and  resaon  some  months  belbre  her 
death. 

May  2.  1856.  EUsabeth  Lockwood»  of  Tad. 
caster,  aged  75.  Her  ead  vas  peaee.  Brother 
Loekwood  forefroes  bts  claim,  on  aeeottBt  ef 
beneffis  receiTed  from  the  AsBodatiOD. 
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JULY,  1856. 

THE  EIGHTH  AGGREGAA'E  MEETING  OP  THE  WESLEYAN 
METHODIST  LOCAL  PREACHERS'  MUTUAL  -  AID 
ASSOCIATION. 

N AARLT  ona  fanndred  sad  twenty  (Mrethren,  from  ntimaroiM  aiML  dislBnt 
parts  of  the  kiagdom,  assembled  in  Sheffield  on  the  7thy  Sth,  9th,  and 
10th  sf  Jane,  to  hold,  in  eonjaaetion  with  the  Sheffield  Branch,  the 
Eighth  Aggregate  Meeting  of  the  Assodation,  and  were  reeeiTod  with 
the  keartjr  and  fraternal  affaction  so  eharaetenstie  of  Yorkshire  Method- 
ism. Tha  tnie  Ghrtstiaa  hospitaltty  maaiftsted  on  this  oocasien  by  die 
Sheffield  people  will  be  remembered  long  with  fselings  of  gratitudB  and 
pleasure,  «)d  conduced  much  to  the  general  oomfbrt  and  enjoyment 
which  were  experienced  in  connection  with  the  services  and  business 
meetings  held  dnnng  the  session*  We  tmst  the  bnef  8c|oarn  of  the 
brethren  will  have  proved  a  bkasing  to  nmny  a  honsehold,  and  that 
scores  and  hundreds  will  not  eease  to  thtak  upon  it  as  a  season  of 
Ohristian  enjoyment,  of  rational  pleasure,  and  spiritual  profiting  while 
this  life  of  change  shall  last. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  Mutual*Aid  Association,  besides 
accomplishing  the  great  and  noUe  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  is 
inddenlally  made  the  medium  of  extending  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of 
pious  intercourae  among  members  of  the  same  Christian  body  who  other* 
wise  would  never  have  become  known  to  each  other.  A  high  value  will 
be  placed  upon  this  incidental  result  by  those  who  know  how  an  extended 
intercourse  tends  to  the  expansion  of  the  heart  and  soul,  and  to  fit 
believers  for  the  exercise  of  a  broader,  wider,  sounder,  and  more  scrip- 
tural, catholic  charity  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  restricted  ciroles.  We 
bless  God  for  such  seasons  of  kindly  Christian  communion  as  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  usages  of  the  Association,  and  trust  they  will  be  per- 
petuated, and  prove  true  ''  means  of  grace "  and  sources  of  spiritual 
profit  to  many,  many  thousands  of  the  great  Wealeyan  community. 

The  General  Committee  met  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Temper- 
ance Hall,  Barker's  Pool,  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
June.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Richard  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Buck- 
ingham, whose  attendance  was  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances. 
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W.  B.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  NoCtrng^faam,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Aboat 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  committee  were  present  After  prayer  by 
Brothers  Darley  and  Unwin,  the  committee  proceeded  to  review  the 
operations  of  the  Association,  hear  and  correct  the  official  report,  and 
prepare  the  business  to  be  laid  before  the  Aggregate  Meeting.  An 
adjournment  being  found  necessary  at  tea-time,  the  brethren  re-assembled 
at  seven  o'clock  aad  finished  tbeir  business  with  great  unanimity  and 
satisfaction. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th,  eleven  places  of  worship  in  Sheffield  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were  •occupied  bj  members  of  the  Association; 
several  stations  in  the  open  air  were  also  taken  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life,  and  in  some  instances  special  good  resulted.  The 
managers  of  the  Sunday-school  connected  with  Mount  Tabor  Chapel  had 
arranged  that  the  anniversary  sermons  in  behalf  of  their  institution 
should  be  preached  by  the  brethren  appointed  to  that  commodious  place 
of  woreAiip  on  the  present  occasion;  and,  aooordingly,  W.  B.  Carter, 
Esq.,  of  Nottingham,  and  W.  Melatrop,  Esq.,  of  Ackworth,  pteaehed 
excellent  sermons,  and  advocated  the  cause  of  the  school  in  the  morning 
and  6vening|  while  in  the  afternooa  a  service  peculiarly  for  the  soholars 
and  friends  was  held,  who  were  addressed  in  an  interesting  manner  by 
Mr.  J.  Harding,  of  Sydenham.  The  congregations  were  overflowing, 
and  the  collections  amounted  to  £30  28. 

A  public  lovefeast  was  held  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  in  tho  large 
Temperance  Hall,  Townhead-street,  conducted  by  officers  and  membm 
of  the  Association.  The  Sfttendance  was  numerous,  and  it  was  a  season 
of  hallowed  enjoyment  to  many  rejoicing  souls. 

On  Monday,  the  .9th  of  June,  the  brethren  assembled  in  the  Temper* 
ance  Hall,  Barker's  Pool,  to  hold  their  first  meeting  for  business.  The 
509th  hymn  having  been  sung/Brother  Unwin,  of  Sheffield,  read  the 
27th  Psalm,  and  Brother  Harding,  of  Sydenham,  engaged  in  prayer. 

At  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Brother 
Unwin,  who  officiated  for  the  ex-President,  Jas.  Wild,  Esq.,  of  London, 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  from  whom  a  letter  was  read,  announcing 
his  unavoidable  absence,  and  regretting  his  inability  to  meet  the  brethren 
at  their  annual  gathering. 

The  business  at  this  sitting  was  wholly  preliminary,  and  consisted  of 
the  adoption  of  standing  orders  for  the  guidance  of  the  meeting,  a 
resolution  to  admit  the  representatives  of  the  public  press,  and  another 
approving  heartily  and  cordially  of  any  of  the  brethren  preaching  in  the 
open  air,  in  suitable  places,  during  the  Aggregate  Meeting. 

As  the  offi^al  sermon  of  the  ex-President  was  appointed  to  be  preached 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  the  tea-party  and  public  meeting  were  fixed 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  same  day,  it  was  determined,  after 
discussion,  to  adjourn  the  meeting  untd  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  it  beingdeemed  probable  than  many  of  the  brethren  would  find 
it  inconvenient  to  attend  for  so  limited  a  period  as  would  be  available  for 
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business  purposes  after  dinner.  Accordingly,  at  haif*past  ten,  the 
brethren  proceeded  to  Mount  Tabor  Gnapel  to  hear  the  sermon  of  the 
ex-Presidenty  who  selected  his  text  from  the  Acts,  17th  chapter,  takings 
the  latter  clauses  of  the  18th  verse : — '^  And  soiue  said,  What  will  this 
babbler  say  ?  other  some,  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods:  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 
Though  far  advanced  in  life,  our  worthy  and  revered  ex-President  and 
Treasurer  preached  an  earnest  and  energetic  discourse,  setting  before  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  formed  the  chief  part  of  his  audience,  in 
glowing  terms,  the  great  subject  of  the  Gospel,  Jesus  and  the  r^urrec- 
tion — salvation  and  redemption  for  both  body  and  soul. 

Of  the  meeting  held  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  we  give  a  report  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  magazine^ 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  brethren  again  assembled  at  the  Hall  in 
Barker's  Pool.  The  504th  hymn  being  sung,,  prayer  was  offered  by 
Brothers  Shannan,  Cheetham,  and  Unwin. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  ez-President,  the  chair  was  again 
taken  by  Brother  Unwin  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  and  after  the 
minutes  of  the  precedmg  day  had  been  read,  the  Honorary  Secretai'y 
presented  the  Official  Report  of  the  Committee  as  follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

or     THB     VESLETAlf     MSTHODIST      LOCAL     PSEACHERS'     MUTUAL  -  AID     ASSOCIATION, 
PBESBHTBD  TO  THE   AOOBBOATB-  MBBTIiro  UMLD  IK  SHSmBLD,   JUNE   9tH,  1856. 

AnoTHEB  year  haTing  passed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  review 
the  operations  of  the  Association  during  that  period,  and  to  present  to  you  an 
impartiar  abstract  thereof  for  your  information  and  guidance. 

The  earlier  years  of  tiiis  Assooiatioii  were  passed  in  comparatiTe  uneertainty, 
and  tiie  annual  statistics  shed  but  little  light  upon  its  seoority  or  insecurity. 

Seven  years  having  now  added  their  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  Association, 
and  acenmulated  experience  of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  it  is  now  more 
easy  to*  perceive  the  absolute  want  of  such  an  association  in  Methodism^  and  the 
means  by  which  its  existence  may  be  perpetuated. 

Ihtring  the  year,  406  sick  members  have  been  relieved,  at  a  cost  of 
^73  lis.  7d.  Thia  sum  is  larger  by  £30  than  the  same  item  in  last  year's  report, 
although  the  number  of  sick  members  is  less  by  25.  This  shows  that  the  cases 
of  illness  have  been  more  severe  and  of  longer  continuance,  the  amount  expended 
being  an  average  of  £2  2s.  9|d.  for  each  sick  member. 

There  have  been  34  members  and  27  wives  of  members  buried  during  the  year, 
at  a  cost  of  £^7  17s. 

Of  these  the  families  of 

26  members  were  allowed  £8  each,  amounting  to 
7      Ditto*  „  £4  each,  „ 

1  jWtto 
24  members'  wivea  £4  each  „ 

2  Ditto.  ,;  £2etuDh  „. 
1  annuitant's  wife  (claim  relinquished)^ 

From  96  to  100  superannuated  members  have  been  upon  the  funds  during  the 
year,  and  the  sums  expended  upon  them  amount  to  £895  13s.  6d.,  being  an  excess 
of  £56  over  the  sum  paid  last  year. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

.       208 

0 

0 

,        , 

28 

0 

a 

. 

.       .           1  17 

0 

. 

96 

0 

0 

••        « 

.        .           4 

0 

a 
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There  are  SOW  Upon  tliebooki— 

05  annuitants  at  4s.  per  week,  costing  yearly 

7      Ditto  3s.        „  „ 

24      Ditto  2s.  6d  „  ,, 

3      XHtto  2s.        „  „ 

1      Ditto  Is.  6d.  „  „ 

1      Ditto  Is.        „  „ 

Total— 101,       InToMng  aa  annual  expense  of 


£ 

1.    d. 

.    «76 

0  0 

.      54 

12  0 

.    156 

0  0 

.      15 

12  0 

3 

18   0 

2 

12  0 

.£906    14  0 


The  total  expenditure,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  treasurer's  state- 
ment, has  been    £2,449    1811 

And  the  gross  income 2,345    11   9 


£94     7   2 


Learing  a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of       .        •        • 

For  several  months  during  the  year  there  was  a  much  1arg«r  babmee  agihat  Al 
Association,  but,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  our  excellent  treaaurer  in  adTandigtli 
necessary  moneys,  no  stock  has  been  sold  out.  It  will,  however,  be  aeessMiyti 
sell  some  of  the  stock  the  next  year,  nnloBs  the  income  be  considerably  incnsisdtf 
the  expenditure  be  lessened. 

The  honorary  contributions  received  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  jf835  Tftt 
a  sum  alike  honourable  to  the  Association  and  to  the  generous  donors.  In  thii  m 
is  a  legacy  of  £100,  left  by  J.  Richardson,  Esq.  of  Exeter,  and  the  following  deiSi 
tions: — 

Wm.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Sheffield   .        .       •  £5  0  0 

P.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Aawtenstall .   .                .  10  0  0 

Mr.  Jos.  Hill,  Bramley 5  0  0 

Mr.  Jno.  Schofield,  Oldham 5  0  0 

J.  Smedley,  Esq.,  Lee  Mills,  Matlock      .  5  0  0 

The  Association  numbers  2,928  members,  of  whom  2,428  are  benefit  j 
200  are  honorary  members  and  local  preachen,  and  800  are  hononry  i 
being  local  preachers. 

The  Magazine  is  now  conducted  under  the  snperintendency  of  the  General  da* 
mittee,  and  many  gratifying  testimonials  of  iu  character  and  ttsefolneM  have  h«i 
received.  We  would  affectionately  urge  upon  the  members  generally,  the  iapoiaMi 
of  extending  its  circulation  in  their  respectiTe  localities.  The  periodicals  ef  ih 
present  time  are  so  numerous,  in  many  instances  so  well  conducted,  and  withsl^  ■ 
extensively  advertised,  that  without  a  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  neatai 
generally,  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  will  not  obtain  that  amount  of  pett 
patronage  which  it  deserves. 

One  notice  of  motion  for  the  consideration  of  this  meeting  has  been  recebei^Mi 
is  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  best  attention  of  all  present. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  notice  of  all  motions  for  tbaitf 
annual  meeting,  which  have  respect  to  the  printed  rules  ;  such  notices  can  ^bmh 
sent  to  all  the  branches,  and  their  opinions  diereon  taken  in  due  oourie. 

The  deaths  of  Brothers  Arter  and  English,  who  have  been  most  active  and  aeiiNi 
members  of  the  Association  from  its  commencement,  have  filled  the  beats  of  J9$ 
Committee  with  sorrow.  Their  long  and  self-denying  labours  while  sanpfag  sasMj 
upon  the  Oeneral  •Committee,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated;  aor  eaa  Ae  W 
experienced  by  the  Association  through  their  death  be  easily  repaired.  Bntitvlh 
consolation  of  those  who  are  thus  bereaved  that  their  latter  end  oofntpoaM  MH 
with  their  Christian  life,  and  that  their  happy  souls  are  at  length  for  ttfVVbhAi 
Lord. 
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The  foOowing  aKitraeU  from  the  miniitet  and  letters  reeeiTed  during  the  year, 
will  testify  to  all  men  as  to  the  needj  dnmmstances  of  some  of  the  oldest  hrethien. 

In  the  Oxford  Brmdk  a  loeid  preacher,  aged  55,  applied  to  be  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Association.  He  had  been  a  preacher  for  fifteen  years,  bnt  a  few  years  back 
he  was  compelled  by  distress  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  workhonse.  He  remained 
there,  it  appeared,  so  long  as  to  be  forgotten ;  and  hb  name  waff  dropped  from  the  . 
drcnit  plan.  When  at  length  he  left  the  workhonse,  his  name  was  entered  npon  the 
plan  as  a  preacher  on  trial ;  so  that»  haring  only  lately  been  again  acknowledged  as 
an  accredited  preacher,  be  begged  that  his  age  might  not  hkider  his  membership 
with  ns. 

W^mtmih  jBroaeA.— The  Local  Committee  sent  up  the  name  of  a  brother  fbr  snper- 
annnation  allowance  on  the  ground  that  he  was  71  years  of  age,  and  was  almost  in  ft 
state  of  destitution  from  inability  to  attend  to  any  employment. 

Taunton  BrandU-Sa.  6d.  per  week  was  allowed  to  a  local  preacher,  72  years  of 
age,  who  suffered  under  aa  affection  of  the  heart.  He  had  been  in  good  eireum- 
stances  as  a  builder,  but,  being  unfortunate  ia  trade,  had  been  reduced  to  poTerty 
in  his  old  age  and  broken  health. 

Chnlerfkld  JBhmcA.— Another  brother,  aged  79,  so  infirm  as  to  need  an  at- 
tendant, was  possessed  only  of  about  £8Ki,  which  he  had  in  the  savings  bank. 
Having,  by  the  advice  of  your  Committee,  changed  this  into  an  annuity  upon  his 
Bfe,  he  obtained  for  it  7s.  per  week ;  the  Local  Committee  begged  that  something 
additional  might  be  sllowed  in  this  case,  and  2s.  6d.  per  week  was  granted. 

Bnm$grw  BraacA.— The  Local  Convnittee  strongly  recommended  the  case  of 
a  brother  who  was  72  years  of  age,  who  had  no  income  firom  any  source ;  was  un- 
able to  follow  any  business  or  employment  whatever,  in  consequence  of  lameness 
and  gmeral  debifity.    He  was  allowed  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

J^pom  Branch, — Another  preacher  was  described  as  a  very  worthy  man,  70 
years  old,  in  a  very  enfeebled  state  of  health  :  his  earmngs  had  not  been  more  than 
3s.  per  week  for  some  time  past ;  was  a  widower,  had  a  daughter  living  with  him» 
aged  50.  Some  little  time  since  the  father  and  daughter  lent  their  united  savings, 
amounting  to  £180,  to  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  failed,  and  they  lost  aU.  He 
was  allowed  3s.  per  week. 

Bristol  JSrancA.— Another  brother,  aged  70,  was  strongly  recommended  for 
relief,  bdng  described  as  a  very  deserving  character.  He  had  been  a  local 
preacher  for  40  years,  and  travelled  to  his  appointments  many  thousands  of  miles  ; 
was  in  indigent  circumstances,  even  in  sheer  want,  and  but  for  the  trifling  as- 
sistance of  religious  friends  must  have  starved,  or  gone  to  the  union.  He  was  also 
allowed  3s.  per  week. 

During  the  last  year  the  Committee  has  been  compelled  to  grant  only  28.  6d. 
or  3s.  per  week  to  this  class  of  claimants,  on  account  of  the  heavy  pressure  upon 
the  ftmds  ;  otherwise  the  full  rate  of  4s.  per  week  would  have  been  gladly  allowed 
in  nearly  every  case  of  this  kind  that  has  been  presented.  Should  the  honorary 
subscriptions  and  donations  increase,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  duty  for  the  next  year's 
Committee  to  revise  the  list  of  the  superannuated,  with  the  view  of  improving  their 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  should  this  branch  of  income  decline,  it  will  be  the 
Committee's  sorrowful  task  to  make  that  revision  in  order  to  reduce  the  we^y 
allowances. 

In  conclusion,  thereflore,.your  Committee  would  urge  upon  all  the  members  the 
necessity  of  doing  what  they  can  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  this  Association, 
and  they  pray  Qod  to  crown  such  efforts  with  his  abundant  blessii^. 

The  balance  sheets  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts  were  then  read 
by  the  General  Seeretary  aa  follows : — 
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LOCAL  PRBAOHBBS'  MUTUAL-AID  ASSOOLA.TION,  I865.186ff- 

Ih.  ABSTRACT  OP  CASH  ACCOUNT.  Cr. 


18W,  Msj  16. 
To  balance  in  Troasnrer'f 

hands. £62  16    6 

]856,Ma]r22. 
Totondiiei  per  Caali  Be- 
celved  Book : 

Entraneefeet  £Sn   5    0 

rinea 10    3    6 

SlembenT       Sabacrip. 
lions  .........  M60    9    3. 

Free  sabscrlptions,  &c    835    7    0 

Reports^  Cai^  &  Sta- 
tionery        0  10    1 


To    sundries    per  Trea- 
sorer's  Gash.book : 
Dividends  on   Consols 
and  redaced    Three 

per  Cents. 102    4    9 

Local  Preaehenf  Maiea- 
sine 46  15    9 


2,143  14  10 


BaUuMe  dne  to  Treasurer 


J5r. 


149    •    6 

94    7    2 

£2^49  18  11 


OEKERAL  BALAKCK. 


1866,  liar22. 
By  anndries  per  Cash  Paid 

Book: 
Expenses    on    Remit. 

tanoes £6  13 

Returned  to  Emiffrsnts, 

wtthdra^ral^  &C.......       4    7 

Annuities 895  IS 

Sfck A .,    878  11 

Deaths  ./.. ^.........    387  17 


105    0    0 


By   sandrtes   per  Trea- 

snrer's  Cash  Book  : 

Secretary's  Salary 

Statienecy,       BeportSi 

Postage.  &e> 41    7 

AdTertiaements  6    6 


Local  Preaehersr  ICacv 
sine....»... ........ ....... 


0 

6 

7 
0 
-£2»118    2   4 


151  12    9 
188    8  10 


,  «S^449  18  11 


o. 


1856,  May  22. 
To  Joint  Stock  aeeonnt.. £3,409  7  8 

Balance  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  Associa- 
tionvI5th  May,  1855..  8»409    %    8 

Excesa  of  expenditure 
orer  the  income  in 
the  year   ending  22 

May,  1856 157    3    7 

1856.  May  22.  

Net  balance,  being  the  en- 
tire property  of  the 
Aaeociation; 

Amount  dae  to  Treasurer 


6th  June,  1856. 


3,^52    4    1 
94    7    2 

£3k346  11    8. 


1856,  May  22. 
By  Consols  and  Rednaed 

Three  per  Cent*. 

Purchased  as  under  for : 
£1,000  inrestedin  1850  £1,060  10 
600  ditto  1861  481  17 
11,00  ditto  1852  982  13 
400  ditto  1858  382  TO 
800  ditto  1864  262  10 
200      ditto      1855       176  10 


£3,346  11    3 

0 
8 
9 
0 
0 
0 


£8,346  11    3 


We  hare  examined  thvse  aceounU  and  find  the  same  correct,  and  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  approbation  of  the  rery  correct  and  straightforward  manner  in  which  these  aoeonats  bsve  been 
l^ept  by  the  Secretary. 

JOfiN  FAIRBURK, 

JOHN  RICHARDSON,  Jonr. 

Very  little  discnssion  ensued  upon  these  documents^  and^  in  the  end, 
^hey  were  unaniinously  adopted. 

In  the  discussion  which  next  took  place  with  reference  to  the  electioa 
of  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  after  several  nominations  had  been 
made,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  to 
take  the  votes  of  the  brethren  by  means  of  the  ballot.  An  orderly 
arrangement  was  at  once  entered  into  for  this  purpose,  and  the  result  of 
the  ballot  was  that  there  were  found  for  Brother  Chamberlain,  of 
Windsor,  42  votes;  for  Brother  Towne^  of  Melton  Mowbray,  14; 
Brother  Harding,  of  Sydenham,  6 ;  Brother  Hirst,  of  Kimberley,  4 ; 
Brother  Sykes,  of  Bamdey,  1;  Brother  Rowland,  of  Ripley,  1  ;  Brother 
Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  1 ;  Brother  Cooper,,  of  Bakewell,  I ;  and 
Brother  JIarris,  of  Louth,  1. 

Brother  Chamberlain  was  consequently  declared  duly  elected  presi- 
dent, and  took  the  chair  racated  by  Brother  ITnwin. 

On  the  motion  of  Brother  Unwin,  seconded  by  Brother  Mortimer,  of 
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London,  Brother  John  Wade,  of  Mitchaniy  was  elected  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  president  and  ez-president  for  their  valuable 
services  during  the  past  year  were  then  taken,  and  afterwards  Brother 
Summerside,  of  Ambergate,  moved — ''That  the  most  cordial  and  hearty, 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Mr«  T«  Chamberlaiiiy  for  his  most 
disinterested  and  laborious. services  during  the  period  of  his  filling  th^ 
office  of  honorary  secretary;"  and,  finding  a  hearty  seconder  and  sup- 
porter in  Brother  Pearson  and  Brother  Wade,  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Our  worthy  treasurer,  James  Wild,  Esq.,  was  next  the  subject  of  a 
very  cordial  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  valuable,  timely,  and 
generous  services  during  the  year,  and  was  respectfully  xequested  to 
continue  in  the  office. 

The  balloting  papers  for  the  committee  having  been  distributed  to 
the  brethren,  Brothers  Coleman,  of  Towcester,  and  Mills,  of  Lough- 
borough, were  here  appointed  scrutineers,  and  directed  to  make  their 
return  after  dinner. 

Brother  Bidal,  of  Louth,  stated  that  he  was  empowered  by  the 
brethren  of  that  town  to  give  a  cordial  and  brotherly  invitation  to  th^ 
Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  there.  Similar  invitations  were 
also  presented  from  other  towns  where  meetings  have  been  already  held* 
hut  were  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a  place  which  had  not  yet  been  visited. 
On  the  motion  therefore  of  Brother  Cheetham,  of  Leeds,  seconded  by 
Brother  Durley,  of  Aylesbury,  the  kind,  and  we  may  say  unexpected, 
invitation  of  the  Louth  branch  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  second 
week  in  June,  1857,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  period  at  which  to  hold  the 
meeting. 

It  was  next  agreed  that  the  appointment  of  auditors  for  the  next 
year  should  be  devolved  upon  the  General  Committee  in  conjunction  with 
the  Louth  branch. 

The  notice  of  nation  which  had  been  given  by  Brother  Chamberlain 
now  came  on  for  discussion.  It  had  reference,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
to  the  retention  of  membership  and  office  on  the  part  of  brethren  joining 
other  Methodist  communities.  In  the  course  of  a  free  conversation  it 
appeared  that  the  contingency  upon  which  the  motion  was  founded  (the 
probable  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  Methodist  bodies)  had  not 
occurred,  and  might  still  be  a  distant  eventuality ;  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  notice  should  stand  over  for  consideration  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  when  according  to  rule  the  laws  of  the  Association  may 
be  subjected  to  revision. 

It  being  desirable  to  appoint  a  number  of  the  brethren  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  evening  of 
this  day,  the  following  senior  members  were  appointed  a  committee  for 
the  purpose : — 

Brother  Cheetham,  Leeds.        Brother  Meatby,  Bamsley. 
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Brothor  Clarke,  DaTWitry.        Brother  Read,  Biraiiiiglian 
„       Falkner,  LiverpooL  „      Towne,  HeltoA  Mo 

,,       Grace,  Wakefield.  „      Wild,  LondoiL 

.  „       Greenhalgh,  Manchester.   „      Ridal,  Loath. 
„       Hirst,  Kimberley.  „      Sjkes,  Banslej. 

It  being  now  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  the  meeting,  aftei 
adjourned  for  dinner. 

The  afternoon  sitting,  after  singing,  and  prayer  by  Brothe 
and  the  President,  began  with  the  reception  of  notices  of  xda 
alterations  and  corrections  in  the  rules  for  consideration  at  t 
Aggregate  Meeting.  To  render  this  business  asorderly  as  possi 
at  the  same  time  to  expedite  its  traasaetton,  the  whole  of  die  m 
read  seruilmi,  and  the  proposed  alterations  and  amendments  wa 
down  as  the  rules  to  which  they  referred  were  read  out.  In  thii 
the  whole  of  this  business,  which  might  otherwise  have  proved 
ingly  perplexing,  was  completed  within  a  moderate  space  of  tj 
upon  the  whole  with  great  satisfaction.  The  propoaed  alterati 
be  published  in  form  in  an  early  number  of  the  magazine. 

At  the  dose  of  the  reception  of  notiees  of  motion  upon  the 
order,  Brother  Harding  gare  notice  for  the  substitution  of  tk 
''  local''  for  the  word  ^^  branch"  in  all  rules  which  referred  to  th« 
or  committees  of  the  country  Associations. 

Brother  Beed  also  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  mova  da 
next  Aggregate  Meeting  the  business  of  the  Association  shouU 
Monday,  and  that  the  President's  Annual  Sermon  and  the  Admini 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  both  take  place  on  the  Tuesday  eremng 
is  intended  to  prevent  any  similar  inconvenience  to  that  which  wai 
Monday  morning  by  the  Official  Sermon  being  unexpectedly  fixi 
preached  just  at  the  time  that  the  brethren  were  settled  to  businc 
The  next  business  referred  to  the  position,  character,  maint 
and  price  of  the  Magazine.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  \ 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  whole  assembly,  and  really  u; 
personally  to  three-fourths  of  the  brethren  present,  and  hear  the  c 
testimony  that  was  borne  in  the  most  flattering  terms  to  the  d 
and  '^  quality" — as  one  of  the  brethren  worded  it— of  this  pnU 
It  was  argaed  by  one  speaker,  that  two  grounds  of  complai 
uniformly  been  set  up  against  it — its  expense  and  its  ^'  quality.' 
latter  complaint  they  had  entirely  got  rid  of^  for  in  the  whole  prq 
the  debate  not  one  word  had  been  uttered  against  the  Magai 
that  score.  They  now  had  only  to  judge  of  the  case  as  a  m 
finance ;  and  a  reference  to  instances  in  which  the  Magasino  hi 
instrumented  in  increasing  the  funds  and  friends  of  the  Aftimiatii 
the  absolute  saving  which  was  annually  effected  by  the  posnsii 
constant  means  of  communication  with  the  members  and  the  paU 
for  the  spread  of  information  and  the  publication  of  advvrtiK 
seemed  to  convince  the  brethren  that  the  possession  of  tha  idfl 
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tad  &ciIitieB  of  oper&tioii  connected  with' an  official  organ'  was  a  suffi- 
cient oonnterbalance,  even  if  it  involved  a  much  greater  expense.  It 
was  plain^  however^  to  all  present  that  if  the  local  preachers  themselves 
pushed  the  sale  of  the  Magasine  with  the  energy  and  perseverance  they 
were  known  to  possess,  its  publication  would  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
Association  instead  of  an  apparent  loss. 

After  a  vote  had  been  tijcen  with  great  unanimity  for  the  conttnuanoe 
of  the  Magazine;  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Brother  Unwin^ 
seconded  by  Brother  Thompson,  of  Duckenfield,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  our  periodical  shall  be  issued  at  twopence  monthly  instead 
of  fourpence,  as  at  present.  Several  important  suggestions  were  at  the 
same  time  thrown  out  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  sale,  the 
alteration  of  the  title,  <S;c.,  but  these  matters  were,  by  formal  vote,  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  General  Committee ;  our  worthy  treasurer,  James 
Wild,  Esq.,  announcing  that  he  should  next  year  become  a  subscriber 
for  Magazines  to  the  value  of  one  pound. 

The  discussion  upon  the  Magazine  was  closed  by  a  resolution  re- 
appointing the  present  Editor,  and  presenting  him  with  'five  guineas  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his  labours  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  while  it  was  deemed  exceedingly  desir- 
able that,  as  the  whole  of  the  business  upon  the  chairman's  list  was 
completed,  the  proceedings  should  not  be  extended  into  another  day,  yet 
several  brethren  urged  the  propriety  of  takirig  into  earnest  consideratioa* 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Association.  A  proposal,  however,  to  meet 
the  next  morning  for  the  purpose  was  overruled,  and  the  proceedings 
were  terminated  by  a  vote  of  cordial  and  respectful  thanks  to  the 
Sheffield  friends,  for  the  very  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  accorded 
to  the  brethren  during  the  sittings. 

After  prayer,  the  brethren  separated  to  meet  once  more  at  the  table 
«f  the  Lord. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  eucharistic  service  began  in  the  Nether  Chapel, 
Norfolk-street.  It  proved  a  solemn  and  profitable  occasion,  the  ad- 
dress of  the  highly  esteemed  minister,  the  Rev.  Henry  Batchelor,  B.A., 
being  fi*aught  with  judicious  counsel  and  instruction,  and  well  calculated 
to  prepare  the  mind  and  heart  to  partake  profitably  of  tbe  supper,  and 
commemorate  joyfully  the  sufferings,  of  the  Lord  our  Redeemer. 

It  is  a  deep  pleasure  to  remember  that  the  whole  of  the  meetings 
and  services  held  during  tbe  visit  of  the  brethren  to  Sheffield,  were 
marked  by  great  unanimity  of  judgment,  oneness  of  spirit,  and  concord 
of  mind  and  heart.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  few  gatherings  of  the 
kind  have  ever  taken  place  in  which  there  has  been  less  discord,  and 
fewer  instances  of  that  species  of  cross-fire  by  which  meetings  for  debate 
^nd  discussion  are  ordinarily  distinguished.  All  the  business  was  des- 
patched with  order  and  decorum,  and  effected  with  as  much  celerity  as 
was  consistent  with  completeness,  and  with  as  much  freedom  of  debate 
and  action  as  comported  with  general  comfort  and  a  wise  adherence  to 


waft4igMtad  «nmg«marts.    Hie  bkMBf  o£  G*d  evUwdj  MfltafLupn 
tie  bvadiren^  aad  prosporecl  tbe iroikof  their  haada. 

Owing  to  ihtt  abseooe  of  the  reporten  for  the  pabUo  pfoas,  nadeteiM 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  in  ozistencOyiio  that  we  are  oompefiedtobe 
content  with  narrating  all  that  was  dongy  aad  to  diaeiaim  the  pnteaoe  of 
giving  all  that  was  mid.  Some  thags  poanUj  may  have  been  omitted, 
hot  eoeh  as  aie  of  importance  we  shall  no  donbt  be  able,  to  8appljiB.our 
nest  issuob  - 

Original  aiilr  Stltrftlr  Jrtides. 

GOD  IS  LOVE. 
To  unfold  this  stapendous  theme  the  yolinne  of  creation  atanda  wide  open  be* 
fore  na.  The  gloriooa  orb  of  day,  shedding  Ibrth  hia  refolgant  beonsy  bringio^ 
the  most  inaignifioant  and  min&teobjeala  dearly  tfr  the  eye;  the  ail  voey  moon— 
the  lamp  of  night— 4ittng  out,  aa  it  wtn^  bj  the  hand  of  the  God  of  Lo^  to 
gifia  light  daring  the  hoara  of  liatuie'a  dackneaa;  the  coontlaaa  myzi«4»of 
atars  as  they  apsrkle  in  the  azure  afciaa^— all^  glittering  aad  revolving  in  their 
diffexent  apherea,  exult  to  acknowledge  that  God  who  placed  thevi  there  is  a 

God  of  Love, — 

**  For  erer  siogin;  ■»  tbey  Bhise, 
"Tha  ha&d  that  Wide  es  ifl  diviml '" 

Begard  alao  the  earth  around  as.  The  Upwera  of  the  garAen,  painted  widi 
iAm  most  beantifhieeloaray  and  embalmmg  the  sir  with  dshghtfal  fagCMce, 
Usaify  in  forcible  laniimsge  tJuU.the  Ge4  of  nature  ia  the  God  of  Love.  If  ve 
saeend  some  lofty  hill,  sad  gsae  upon  a  vsat  extent  of  Undsoapsi  tSis  gcatlj 
slofsng  hilla,  covered  with  verdure  and  teeming  with  nch  abundance;  the 
vsU^a  overflowing  with  blessings  for  man*8  oae;  the  clear,  aparkling  riversr 
through  all  their  wanderinga  murmuring  with  gentle  mnaic,  beautifying  and 
fertiliaing  aa  they  flow ;  every  object  impreaaea  our  minda  widi  thia  great 
truth  that  our  Qod  ia  a  God  of  Love.  Tlie  mighty  ocean,  pouring  its  majestie 
watera  in  the  channela  of  the  great  deep,  enabling  man  to  hold  intsroonrae  widr 
hia  ftUow^pSMn  in  far  diatant  cUmes,  no  leaa  than  the  gssat  vaivsrse  of  wsrld8, 
ia  lull  of  incontrovertible  proofa  of  the  benevolence  and  goedaeaaof  God. 
From  the  greateat  of  God's  creaturea  down  to  the  moat  minnte  ineeet  that 
flutteis  in  the  aunbesm  or  crawla  upon  the  earth ;  from  the  lof (y  oak  of  the 
Ibreat  down  to  the  moat  iuaignificant  blade  of  graaa  in  the  field,  we  are  able  to 
deduce  the  infinite  and  inestimable  care  and  love  of  God.  Tet,  although  the 
moat  gloriouB  gifts  are  guahiog  out  around  in  richneaa,  abundance,  and  luxoiyt 
man,  ungrateful,  thooghtleea  man,  Uvea,  moves,  and  haa  hia  being  among  them 
all,  too  often  unmindfol  of  that  great  and  benevolent  Source  to  which  he  i» 
indebted  for  bleaani^  ao  varied  and  innnmerable. 

There  ia  one  exhibition  of  God's  love  to  man  which  nature  faila  to  eaveal— 
one  wonder  aarpsaaing  all  wondera,  the  most  marvellous  and  stopendcaa, 
which  ahe  cannot  unravel.  The  aunbeam  paints  it  not  iqxm  the  brillisnt  dead; 
the  gUuner  reflects  it  not  from  ito  dazzling  brow ;  the  vaUey*a  atresm  mormw 
it  not  in  its  gentle  mnaic;  it  thunders  not  in  the  roar  of  oceaa*a  billow;  it 
aighsnot  in  the  evening'a  zephyr ;  it  exhales  not  hi  the  opening  flower :  sU 
nature  is  profoundly  silent  upon  a  theme  ao  divme  aad  woudrous,  so  vast  and 
tenderi  as  Qed's  reeleeanfi^  love  te  man. 


'  SSie  j^flll*  J«te,  wbfltt  lie  w(mld  UiMk  t^  l«ve  ^f  G«d^  4qm  iiofe  t^ 
to  tbe  tnmmit  of  aooie  lofty  inQiiQtoui>  and  ahoir  «a  tba  fiur  laadsoaiM  ob  whi«k 
Nst8  ihe  emile  af  ]MaT«n.  No,  but  to  a  £u  di&reBifc  ecene;  he  takes  ha  to  the 
locit  of  Calvary,  what  earthqaafce  ahakea  the  ground  and  a  eupematural 
darkness  shrouda  all  things  beneath  the  sky;  when  night  hta  climbed  up 
strangely  to  the  thronftof  noon ;  and  there,  as  ^e  forked  lightnings  gleam 
fearfhlly  apon  the  oxeep,  and  light  up  the  pale  £aee  of  the  brare  and  heaveai^ 
Sufferer,  he  eKeknms>  '^Heniii  ia  love,  not  that  we  loved  Ged,  bat  that  he 
loved  oa,  and  sent  hia  Son  to  be  the  propiitatkm  for  our  moM,^ 
•  To  aseertain  tba  cause  Sat  this  wondrous  display  of  love,  just  imagine  thafr 
jeiaatand  amid  the  bowfoa  of  £den,  that  this  is  the  meoaenl;  of  the  &11, 9od, 
that  yott  witness  it. 

The  temptstion  haa  sneeeeded.  The  orooked  serpent,  bearing  aloft  his  vile- 
eiest,  retires  in  triumph  to  his  seeret  lucking  plaee.  Angel  messengers,  horri- 
fied at  man's  reckless  deed,  fly  away  from  the  newly  polluted  bowers  of  bliss ; 
while  otberB,  wondering,  poise  themselves  is  mid  air  on  the  wing.  The  flowers 
of  Paradise  are  fadmg,  the  leaves  ara  withering,  and  its  crystal  caaeades 
murmur  wi&  their  burtoi  of  despair;  while  many  fooliBb,  oonseieaoe^^triekea 
man,  ska&s  among  the  bushes,  and,  like  a  baffled  oulpot,  tries  to  hide  himself 
among  the  trees  of  the  gavdea*  What  neat  will  happen  F  Shall  man  perish  P 
Shall  the  ashes  of  the  planet  on. which  he  dweUs  be  scattered  through  crsotion, 
te  ^o w  to  nnnumbeKed  wevlds  the  fruits  of  sin  ?  Man  cannot  deliver  himself, 
and  justioe  demands  satisfiustion.  The  honour  of  the  divine  law  is  at  stake. 
The  world  tremblee  in  the  balance— osdUates  between  hope  and  despair.  Justice 
cries  aloud  for  vengeahee;  but  merey  pcayl  tiiat  the  rebel  may  live.  Which 
^hall  pMvaiit  Moment  of  dread  suspense  I  £vcry  goUen  harp  in  heaven  is 
ailent.  Who  will  come  in  and  deeideP  How  awful  is  the  pause  1  Howfrau^ 
with  destiny  I  Ye  bright  angelic  spirits,  strike  again  your  golden  harps,  and 
let  yon  bright  archway  ring  with  your  shoats  of  rv^oidng,  for  the  love  and 
power  of  Jehovah  has  triumphed,  and  man  shall  be  saved.  The  Saviour  rises- 
£rom  hia  throne,  and  cries,  ''  Spare  the  rebel !  Spare  him  I  I  have  found  out  a 
ransom.  I  will  die  in  the  sinner's  stead.  '  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the 
hook  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.' "  Thus,  Divine  Justice  was 
satisfied,  man  was  reconciled  to  Ot>d,  and  the  worid  was  ransomed.  *'  For  God 
so  loved  the  world^tfaat  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bdievedi 
in  h;m  should  not  perish,  but  have  eveiiasting  life." 

The  God  whom  we  serve,  whose  we  are,  is  then  a  God  of  love.  Time  would 
fail,  and  finite  minds  prove  utteriy  incapable  of  presenting  this  stupendous 
subject  m  an  its  glorious  majesty  and  grandeur.  Heaven  must  reveal  the  rest. 
**  God  only  knows  the  love  of  God."  Throughout  eternity  we  shall  discover 
more  and  more  of  this  great  love,  and  sing  in  triumphant  strains,  ^  Unto  Him 
t^at  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us> 
kint^s  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.''    Amen,  and  amen.  W.  U* 


EVANGELICAL  REVIVAL  IN  HOLLAND. 

In  eurnates  en  the  May  meetings  will  ha  found  two  references  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Be  Liefde,  of  Amsterdam,  containing  brief  allusions  to  his  labours  in  that 
eity,  aolBeteat  to  ahow  that  they  have  been  of  an  exoeediagly  interesting  and 
vaeful  flharsctev;  and  have  been  attended  wilii  chearmg  aueeaM,  thongl^  eridenily 
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ii]id«rtiktoi'«Bidst  dlilteHie»ttid  disocninig^metkts  6f  no  oydiiiAkyiliAgflitQde. 
To  thMe  short  toootoitB  we  8M  enabled  to  add,  inmi  the  poipM  of  ■'B^ 
Ottriflte&domf'  for  Hay,  some  vemaxicabte  dmrnntatices  ^nnected  wMi  the 
eommenoemeiit  and  progvess  of  that  worii,  wfaieh  we  donbt  not  wiU  he  aeoepi- 
aUe  to  our  leaderB,  and  wiU  put  them  in  mind  of  many  «imiktr  efihrte  in  the 
hiitory  of  Methodism.  There  tb  one  point  that  'deserrea  notice,  and  we  pre- 
rarae  wiH  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  most  carsory  reader.  We  aUu^  to 
tiie  spirit  of  peneeotkm  displayed  by  the  Unitarian  dergy.  We  have  beard  it 
asserted  by  members  of  that  body  in  this  country,  dkat,  unlike  all  other  se^,  they 
aire  free  from  the  charge  of  interfering  with  the  conacientions  opiniona  of  their 
fellow-men,  having  never  lighted  the  fires  of  religious  persecution,  nor  atfcempSed 
to  coerce  men  into  conibrmity  to  their  own  peculiar  doctrinal  or  rttusl  obser» 
vances.  If  history  did  not  fidsify  this  boaslr-and  it  does  so  most  emphatically-- 
the  experience  of  the  present  age  seems  likely  to  do  so  with  a  condusiveness  tfaatr 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  lower  the  tone  of  their  boasting,  and  show  the  tme  value 
of  the  religious  hberalbm  which  professes  to  regard  all  systems-and  ereeds  with 
complacency,  and  all  modes  of  worship  as  acceptable,  or  at  least' endnndble. 
Give  to  any  section  of  the  religions  community  of  Ghristendom^-^y,'  or  even 
•of  heathendom— exdusive  privileges,  and  an  alliance  witii  wortdly  auiiiarity  and 
power,  and  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  spirit  which  peirvaded  it— 
meekness,  diarity,  humility,  dtsinterestednesit,' or  devoted  piety-^^he  spirit  of 
pride,  of  lordship,  of  censoriousness,  of  covetousness,  and  of  persecution  will 
assuredly  seiae  upon  its  miniBters,  and  mark  all  its  councils  and  proceedings. 
May  the  Ohuieh  of  our  dear  Redeemer  soon  be  ddiveied  from  contact  wiUi  all 
things  that  tend  to  reduce  it  to  so  degrading  a  condition  I  The  consequences  of 
such  a  prayer  as  this  being  answered  are  no  doubt  fbarful  to  cbntempkte ;  and 
we  have  need  to  pray  also  that  our  fidth  in  the  day  of  trial  that  shall  come  may 
not  fail.^-£n. 

In  writing  to  the  editor  of  *' Evangelical  Christendom,**  the  Rev.  J.  Be 
Liefde  says  :— 

Holland,  though  .at  present  overwhelmed  by  the  despotism  of  a  Unitarian 
State  Church  and  of  a  dominant  dergy,  yet  ia  able  to  show  many  a  blessed  work 
which  the  Lord  is  graciously  carrying  on  among  its  sadly  neglected  and  op- 
pressed inhabitants ;  as,  for  example,  the  SeparatiH  Ohurehesy  the  Nethwland 
Evangelical  Proteitant  Society  {Dr.  Capadoas),  the  difiereat  Jume  andj'areiifn 
wwion  works  of  the  Rev.  Heldriog;  the  Jewish  Missions  of  the  Free  Giuirch  of 
Scotland  at  Amsterdam  (the  Rev.  Messrs.  Schwartz  and  Smith);  the  NjmKfii 
JSchool  at  T^ymeguea  for  training  up  Christian  sohoolmastexs  (Mr.  .Van  der 
Bcug^cn) ;  the  various  smaller  and  more  local  sodeties  for  enoountenag  the 
dreadful  influence  of  Unitarianism  and  unbelief  through  the  medium  of  Sabbath 
and  day  schools,  cdportage,  Bible  and  tract  distribution,  &o.;  and  then,  last  of 
all,  I  dare  mention  the  mission  work  at  Anisterdam,  and  from  there  thnraghout 
the  provinces,  to  cany  out  which  the  Lord  used  me  in  his  divine  gxaoe* 

HOW  I  BSCAMB  A  FISHBR  AXONG  FI8HEB  PEOPLE. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1848.  Amsterdam,  ny  native  pUce,  was  almosl  en- 
tirdy  new  to  me.  Ten  years  before  this,  I  had  left  it  as  a  young  number  called 
to  orders  in  a  village  of  ^rieshmd;  and  now  I  re-entered  it  aaa  dismisHed 
minister,  covered  with  many  a  painful  wound  which  I  got  in  aleng.and  heaTV 
battle  against  the  spirit  of  Umtarianism  and  Rationaiism^  that^  ahial>|wvaded 
nnd  still  pervades  the  Protestant  church  of  my  country.    TBs^fiwgne.own- 


OBMUVAL  AXD  WKMOOM  AXXiOUBk  MS 
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of  charohea  and  chapels  that  crowd  the  city«  I  might  cooehide.that  its  popnla* 
tioovntt  '^tooanpentttioaa;"  but  whether  they  know  the  true  and  Uvizm^  God  I 
might  rightfydoabt,  since  I  knew  that  in  far  the  greater  part  of  these  boildinga 
either  aoreatore  was  adned  as  a  goddess^  or  God  was  prodaimisd  ar a  onatnrew 
One  of  my  fiist  visits  darected  my  steps  to  the  houw  of  Mr.  W.,  a  Ohristiaa 
firiend,  who  with  me  was  depbring  the  slate  of  deep  ignoraace  and  tmbelief  into 
which  the  poor  people  had  sunk.  I  told  him  the  history  of  my  struggle  with 
my  congregation}  and  that  noWy  for  the  fint  time,  I  resolved  to  remain  in 

''And  what  plan  have  yooi  as  to  yonr  work  or  business  in  this  citjt".  asked 
Mr.W. 

''  I  don*t  know.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  show  me  some  way  that  may  lead 
me  to  a  good  and  nsefol  work.** 

''Ah!  plenty  of  work/' exclaimed  he.  "  There  is  work  here  for  a  hundred 
dismiwed  ministers." 

"Indeedl" 

"  0  yes.  There  are  thousands  and  thoosands  of  poor  souls  in  this  ctty^ 
who  never  see  a  preacher  in  their  houses,  and  never  hear  a  word  of  truth  that 
can  save  them.  If  you  like,  go  with  me  to  the  Ool(Viower  Canalf  a  popu]»* 
tion  of  about  10,000  poor  filler  and  beggar  people.  I  doubt  whether  there  has 
been  a  minister  among  them  for  fifty— indeed  for  a  hundred—years." 

"  0  yes,  I  know  that  quarter  very  well,**  replied  I.  "  It  is  the  lowest  place 
of  the  city,  and  people  live  there  like  dogs  and  oats  together." 

"  Exactly.  Well,  if  yon  seek  for  some  useful  work,  there  is  a  large  field 
for  you." 

"Very  well.    I  am  ready.    Will  yon  go  with  me  to  make  a  b^finning  f " 

"NowP    Immediately  P" 

"Certainly!  What  should  we  wait  for  P  The  field  lies  open  for  me.  Why 
should  I  not  enter  it  directly  P* 

My  friend  could  not  help  smiling.  However,  he  took  his  great  coat,  and  so 
we  proceeded  to  the  Ooldflower  Canal. 

Itis  a  dirty  place.  It  is  called  a  canoJ^but  you  would  better  call  it  a  diteh. 
The  filthy,  muddy  water  of  that  miserable  pool  exhales  continually  noxious 
vapours,  which  however  in  the  winter  is  lees  perceptible.  Two  rows  of  poorly 
built  and  colourless  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  sofetched  out  along  the  dirty 
water.  Some  narrow  and  fragile  bridges,  not  to  be  passed  by  a  horse,  are 
built  over  the  ditch.  At  the  corners  of  these  bridges,  poor  wretched  women 
are  sitting  before  their  wheelbarrows,  to  sell  warm  pancakes,  oilcakes,  fried 
flshes,  augnrcs,  mussels,  &c  They  are  the  cooks  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population  of  this  place.  The  streets  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  are  covered 
with  half-naked  children^  creeping  like  dogs  and  cats  over  the  causeway. 

•   I  was  «toTyiimg  with  my  friend  on  one  of  the  bridges,  looking  at  the  wretched 
scenery  that  displayed  itself  around  us, 

"  Look,**  said  my  friend,  pointing  to  a  small  house  that  appeared  to  be  less 
ruinous  than  the  adjacent  ones.  "  There  is  a  kindly-looking  woman  standing 
at  the  door  of  her  house. .  Perhapa  she  will  give  you  her  room  for  the 
purpose." 

We  immediately  proceeded  to  her. 

"  Well,  my  good  mother,**  said  I,  "  could  you,  perhaps,  help  me  to  a  rocm 
;lQr  an  .eveiiing'  in  the  week  t*' 


<<I  wanttomtdown  Aen  ftir«iihmir,aad  to  apeak  b&ub  giwii 
you  and  to  yoar* n^gbboof b.** 

''  Well,  my  dear  abr,  how  under  liaaven  ia  it'|iMsiUe  tini«arii  a  t 
3g  you  are  would  ait  down  in  my  Mttie  mki    Snoh  a  xepneaQtitioa  liaa  satw 
been  giren  on  thia  coilal^  aa  M9»l  mau" 

^'Netrer  mind,  my  good  lady.    Letitbe  ite  fint  lepreeentatiDn,  if  ^hly 
Hie  people  will  come  and  aee  the  apeetaefe." 
^     <'  I  euppoae,  air,  you  wiU  apei^  of  the  Bible,  idr t** 

«Ye8;Iwin." 

^'  Ob,  very  well.  That's  capital  1  Such  a  tune  has  never  been  hsasd  here, 
»ir,  at  leaat  aioee  my  li&.  And  the  Mka  naed  it  rerf  mach,  to  be  sure. 
YouVe  no  idea,  air,  of  what  is  going  on  among  us,  sir.  If  I  should  teH  ym 
all,  you  certainly  would  clasp  your  bands  together  in  astobishBunf' 

'*  I  think  I  know  something  of  it.    But  would  jou  allow  me  your  toom?**  : 

^Oh,  certamly,  moat  gladly.  Walk  in,  sir,  and  I  shall  ahow  you  the 
locality.*' 

We  entered  the  house,  which  consisted  of  two  small  rooms,  one  behind' the 
other.  The  foreroom  seemed  to  be  about  eight  feet  in  length  and  aizfiden  in 
braadth.  Its  door  led  immediately  to  the  street.  I  saw  two  or  tinree  wooden 
ohairs  and  a  small  taUe.  In  the  comer  there  was  a  bed^  and  next  to  a  Dutoh 
dock  some  pieces  of  fishing  furutuve  were  hanging  up,  which  betrayed  the 
tmde  of  the  inhabitanta.  This  voom  was  separated  from  the  back-room  by  a 
perdtLOD,  consisting  of  old.  windows  with  their  panes,  ao  that  the  lighEt  from  the 
street  could  enter  into  ifaia  back-room. 

'*  Now,  sir,**  Ihe  woman  said,  pointing  to  die  table,  ''  you  can  ait  donm  at 
that  table.  I  shall  g^ye  you  an  arm  chair,  which  is  standiog  yonder  io  the 
back-room,  and  put  a  cuahion  of  our  bed  upon  it.  I  also  shall  sprsad  m  napkin 
over  the  table,  and  jou  may  sit  there,  and  I  and  my  husband  sludl  M  dowu 
here^  and  will  tell  us  some  good  stories,  I  euppose.** 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  mother.  As  to  the  cuahion,  you  may  leave  that  I 
am  very  well  contented  with  that  chair.^ 

''  Oh,  no,  sir,  you  must  sit  softly.  I  never  shall  allow  y^ti  to  ait  on  ssch  t 
hard  chair  as  our  folks  are  sitting  on.  And  it  Is  a  soft  cushion,  air.  Toull 
experience  it  yourself." 

''  But,  my  good  lady,  I  aee  but  three  ohaifs  m  tiliis  room,  and  perln^B  five 
or  six  in  the  other.  Those  will  not  be  enough  fbr  the  puipose,  if  your  neigh- 
bours come  to  hear  me." 

**  Oh,  never  mind,  air.  My  husband  ia  a  fisherman  in  the  summer  and  t 
carpenter  in  the  winter.  He  has  some  boards  or  dealer  in  our  garret,  and  wifl 
carry  them  down.  We  shall  lay  them  upon  two  chairs  as  if  they  were  beaches. 
Don't  you  perceive,  sir  P  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  that  will  do.    And  what  must  I  pay  you  fbr  all  tins ^'^ 

^' Oh,  beware,  my  dear  sir,  not  a  fiu<thing !  We  shall  be  too  happy  to  have 
you  among  us,  to  tell  us  some  good  stories.  We  shall  sit  down,  sk*,  and  iietea 
to  you,  and  yon  may  be  sure  we  ahall  altogether  be  ae  quiet  as  a  dead  fish. 
Tell  me  only  when  yon  will  oome,  and  you  Will  find  all  ready." 

" Ib^mortow  evening,  at  exght  oVoek.    Would  that  euit  yoUf 

"  Most  nicely,  sir.    May  the  good  God  bless  it,  sir." 

The  next  evening  I  found  myself  at  the  pkce.  The  ^Aair  WfHi  Hlf^  onshion 
waa  kindly  iniiting  me.  A  quarto  BM^  was  lying  on  the  etean  taaptti  that 
covered  the  table.    The  woman  and  her  husband  Were  eaoh  '^SXd»g4tk  a  ^hiif ; 


r^ad  «ft  ft  IxNitd  i0i^  xi|K>ii*t«i»'Okti]ii»  ]^«>liMi¥edMre|i  otlwr  p&tatum  dtting 
in  quiet  expecstation.  One  of  them  waa  a  blind  oxgan-grinder,  next  to  hamm 
jragHscnpex^e  *bof ,  tlie  oihen  ^n^en  iidier-iroaien.  I  oeuld  eenmly  withhold 
ftiy'tetfi,  when  I  eftw  tiieMB  huug^j  mi  tWnty  «o«]e  gaOMred  lonnd  Uie>fanad 
of  life  which  WM  lyin^;-  before  them.  I  prayed  the  Loid  that  he  migiit  giw 
jneeneh  thevg^to inlay  keaity  and  Midh  werds ca my  iipa, ae  were  cdeokted 
for  ihe  <iadiwirtaiidlng  and  wttaHi  of  theie  ignofant  people.  I  opened  the  BiUe 
aoid  read  AOhapler  to  them)  which  I  then  explained  as  popnlavly  at  I  was  «»• 
.ttbled  to  do.  It  was  my  fin*  experiment^  and  I  taw,  to  my  gnat  joy,  that  they 
nnderstood  my  words.  At  leasts  they  all  listened  with  uninCefNipted  attentioni 
.lad  when  I  dniehed,  they  all  requested  me  fervently  to  oome  back  next  week. 
Thos  I  became  a  fisher  among  fisher  people. 

HOW*  I  CJLUORT  nSHSS  AMOKCF  THE  7IBHS&    PBOPIA. 

The  Lord  blessed  my  work  in  his  infinite  mercy.  Scarcely  had  I  spoken 
three  or  four  times  in  my  good  fisherwoman's  room,  when  it  was  crowded,  so 
that  the  people  remained-  standing  in  the  door  of  the  street,  and  many  were 
<)lxliged  to  return  for  want  of  room. 

<*  My  good  lady/'  said  I  to  the  woman,  "  can  you  not  make  a  hole  in  that 
partition,  and  place  mj  chaic  in  it  ?  Then  your  back-room  may  also  be  filleil 
with  hearers." 

<<  Oh  certainly,  yes,  sir ;  my  hudiand  is  already  about  to  take  out  one  of 
the  windows.  But  I  said  we  had  better  take  out  all  the  windows,  so  that 
hoth  rooms  may  form  one  large  one.  I  promise  you  that  you  will  find  it  all 
right  the  next  turn." 

And  so  it  was.  !Ihe  next  week  I  &nnd  the  windows  taken  outy  and  myself 
sitting  in  one  of  them^  on  an  elevated  platform,  spacious  enough  for  my  chair 
^ad  my,  table. 

Kow  tiie  people  fiew  together  in  multitudes.  Soon,  again,  the  whole  place, 
which  now  was  capable  of  containing  eighty  hearers,  was  crammed.  There 
were,  however,  more  than  one  hundred,  for  some  were  sitting  at  my  feet  under 
the  table ;  others  had  found  their  places  on  the  beds.  At  length,  ^e  husband 
oi  my  good  woman  cut  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  I  saw  the  legs  of  the  at- 
itendi^its  hangizm^  down  from  the  garret.  It  was  a  most  afiecting  spectacle  for 
every  one  who  remembered  that  most  of  those  people  used  from  their  childhood 
to  live  without  God  and  Christ  in  the  world.  And  now  they  heard  of  the  love 
■and  power  of  thut  Jesus,  who  took  the  first  specimens  of  his  redeeming  grace 
from  poor  fisher  people  like  they  were. 

And  the  effects  of  the  work,  which  God  was  now  carrying  on  through  my 
medium,  became  soon  manifest.  Many  a  wild  marriage  was  settled  regularly* 
Pormeriy,  there  was  no  difference  to  be  seen  between  the  Lord's  day  and  the 
week  dajs ;  tMs  now  began  to  become  visible.  To  these  obvious  evidences 
several  of  a  more  spiritual  kind  were  added.  I  was  often  called  to  sick  people 
who  had  learnt  from  my  word  that  nobody,  unless  converted  and  regenerated, 
«an  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  I  enjoyed  the  mercy  of  meeting  with 
many  a  dying  sinner,  who  seasonably  found  a  good  and  faithful  Shepberd^^  to 
guide  him  throQgh  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

HOW  I  WUeCttWUtiD  XEf  WUVKinO  TfiLB  naH-ssi. 

''Mydaair]ady,"Isaidone4lfly  tomygoodwonmn,  ''-your  haoiB  »  again 
too  smaU.  But  1 8*ee  yon  have  a  hirge  yard  or  gtxdim  behind  year  hooae. 
.•Ckiiddiiot.ikhK  wallibe  bsokea  down^  and  a  roof  be  bvilt  over  the  yard,  in  order 
to  unite  it  with  the  house  V* 


V6  QBIOm AL .  AMD  SBIiBOTBD  ▲ftSOX^pa. 

"O7«8yiJrA«h0  zfplMd,  «Mhk  eof^Mr.be  toe*.  Svt  the BMMiay,  |ar»  4ift 
XMiBey." 

^  WeU,  I  ahaU  tvy  to  get  iti»  if  ool J  yoii.  witt  «lkw.  the  xepw 

8hecaUedkerhTuliind»Midlie«gra«L  JMlQOidiiHpto'iluaa^evlAt^ 
eifljitjr  poundft  would  be  lequxecL 

Now  the  qnestioQ  was  wheie  and  how.to  gat  the  laoii^.  Lpmyod  tfaeLard 
to  direct  my  atepB.  X  called  on  a^fiiaiid  of  mioc^  a  wealthy  Chiiilaan»wfaa»^ 
liberality,  on  many  oooaaiona,  had  become  manifest.  He  waa  a  wnmbar  of  the 
Eatablifihment,  bat  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  Unitarian  spirit  that  pi:evalls  inil* 

"  Eighty  pounds  r*  he  said,  *'  that's  not  a  trifle." 
.  '<  Certainly  not,'' replied  I;  ''hiU  it  ia  a. mere  trifle  in  praportiQii  to  As 
important  object  I  ask  it  tat.*' 

"  0  yes,  I  heard  of  your  mission  on  the  Goldflower  GaaaL  I  leans  from  a 
servant  of  mine,  who  heard  you  one  evening,  that  it  is  a  good  weriu  Bol  I 
regret » 

^  What  do  yon  r^ret  ?" 
*  '<  That  it  is  a  work  beyond  the  pale  of  onrdinich.'' 

**  Would  yon  then  like  to  have  your  chu^  preaching  there?   Thfln,lndeM^ 
the  whole  of  the  Goldflower  Canal  woold  become  a  Unitarian  oolony ." 
'  *^Bat  most  of  those  Goldflower  Canal  people  are  membere  of  o«r  chBff^" 

'^Exactly,  siriand  yet  tb^  know  of  the  salvatioa  in  Christ  as  mwh  as  iiie 
heathen  knows.  Is  not  this  a  striking  evidenoe  that  yoiir.chnroh  leaTcs  thsm 
entbely  to  themselTes  t" 

'  ^'Aias,  yes ;  I  do  not  b^ere  that,  fw  ahimdied  yeare^cme  of  our  minlstns 
has  Tinted  them.'* 

''Well,  then,  the  Lord  now  has  sent  me  to  them.  It  is  true  I  am  not  sent 
by  your  church,  or  any  other,  bat  you  see  that  Jesna  does  not  mind  thai  His 
blessinga  on  my  work  are  evident.  I  give  to  these  people  what  I  have.  I  give 
them  my  time,  my  word,  my  prayers,  my  heart.  Will  you  not  give  them  your 
money,  in  order  to  save  them?" 

**  Well,  I  shall  think  over  the  matter.  Try  to  find  some  others,  meanwhSe, 
who  can  assist  you.'' 

iJas  I  sks  I  I  called  on  some  others,  but  all  in  vain.  The  wealthy  Chris- 
tians m  Amsterdam  belong  almost  all  to  the  EstabUslanent.  Where  could  I  go 
to  find  my  eighty  poundsT 

The  next  week,  sitting  among  my  hearers,  I  told  them  my  desire  to  enhrge 
the  place. 

''  My  friends,"  I  said, ''  we  must  begin  with  ourselves.  Here  is  a  box.  Let 
every  one  give  his  feirthing.    We  shall  see  what  the  Lord  will  make  out  of  iC 

This  plan  met  with  their  sympathy.  Meanwhile,  during  the  week,  I  col* 
looted  among  my  hearers  in  my  own  chapel,  and  among  my  friends.  Many  s 
sixpence  and  shilling  flowed  into  the  box.  One  day  I  went  to  the  place,  and  t» 
my  great  anrpriae,  I  fcnmd  the  wafi  brdEcn  down  and  the  mason  and  carpenter 
at  work. 

'  ^  Weil,  my  good  woman,*'  said  I,  clasping  my  hands  together, "  what  is  sS 
thatt" 

^'  0  yes,  sir,"  replied  die,  smilingly,  ''we  have  already  began  the  work. 
There  are  ten  pounds  in  tiie  box.    Tins  is  enough  ion  commmdag^  1  think." 

<<Qaite«o.  Botwhatif  yon  cannot  finish  it,and  are  todwett  ift»ho«e 
.with  a  bfoken  down  waUP" 

<<Well»  air,  the  Lord  will  pionridew  Ihope  tfae^NMinwilLhe«eady.iRithia* 
fesrtBighU" 


Aa^soiIwu.  AMiof  ll9fftyorfi%po«id8VBni«iiied  oa^a  MIding, 
which  we  hoped  to  clear  off  gradually.  And  so  I  had  a  place  capable  of  ooii'* 
taining  250  hearers.  Npbody  can  picture  to  hiiaaelf  my  joy.  ^This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,"  I  exclaimed :  "  it  is  manrelloiis  in  my  eyes." 

The  next  winter  this  spacious  place  was  agam  crowded.  The  legs  of  the 
attendants  continued  hanging  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  beds  remained 
transformed  into  pews,  where  the  good-looking  fisher  people  were  sitting  like 
princes  upon  their  thrones. 

HOW  I  WAS  naiTBN  FBOX  MT  ITBT  AJTD  COXPBLLXD  TO  SKBE  AlCOTHSB. 

So  I  was  enabled  to  do  a  good  flsher*s  work  among  fisher-people  for  six 
winters ;  for  in  the  summer  it  was  useless  to  sit  down  in  the  place,  as  all  the 
people  were  at  their  work. 

Meanwhile  my  labours  had  become  known  throughout  the  city,  and  through* 
out  the  kingdom.  Many  rejoiced  at  them,  and  supported  me  by  their  prayers ; 
many  also  disapproved  of  my  work,  because  it  was  not  a  plantation  of  the 
church.  In  short,  I  had  many  friends,  but  my  enemies  were  not  few.  And  as 
to  the  Unitarian  ministers— every  one  may  judge  what  I  had  to  expect  from 
them.    And  if  not,  every  one  may  learn  from  the  following  facts :— • 

It  was  October,  1854.  I  should  b^gin  my  seventh  winter.  The  last  winter 
I  had,  from  illness,  been  compelled  to  stop  my  mission  for  three  or  four  even- 
ings. I  now  hoped  to  recommence  with  fresh  powers.  I  went  to  the  place  in 
order  to  tell  my  good  woman  that  I  purposed  to  begin  the  next  Tuesday 
e!vening  as  usuid.  I  did  not  find  her  at  home,  but  her  husband  met  me  in  a 
somewhat  dry  and  cool  manner. 

''Next  Tuesday,  sir,"  he  said;  "this  will  be  impossible;  for  then  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment  will  hold  here  a  Bible-reading  meeting." 

''  What  I"  exclaimed  I,  exceedingly  surprised.  "  And  what  is  the  name  of 
that  clergyman?*' 

I  hoped  he  would  tell  the  name  of  one  of  the  few  orthodox  ministers  of  the 
Establishment ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  named  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Unitarians. 

I  felt  no  great  desire  to  talk  very  much  with  the  poor  man  on  tbis  subject^ 
as  I  wished  first  to  talk  with  his  wife,  of  whom  I  always  hoped  that  a  work  of 
God  was  going  on  in  her  heart.  And  still  if  she  had  been  alone  master  in  her 
house,  I  doubt  whedier  the  unhappy  proceeding  would  have  taken  place. 

I  one  day  met  with  her  in  the  street.  Scarcely  did  she  see  me  than  she 
burst  into  tears. 

''My  good  woman,  how  could  you  give  your  house  to  a  Unitarian 
preacher  f"  said  I,  compassionately. 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  she,  weeping,  "you  don't  know  what  I  am 
sufeing  about  it.  Oh  I  oh !  oh  I  But,  you  know,  sir,  the  times  are  bad,  and 
WB  are  poor  people,  sir ;  and  there  is  stiU  a  small  debt  on  our  house,  and  last 
winter  you  stopped  three  or  four  times,  and  we  did  not  get  so  much  money  in 

the  box  as  formerly,  sir;  and  so  it  came  that  the  Bev.  Mr. offered  us  t» 

preach  in  our  place.  And  what  shall  I  say,  sir?  It  is  a  sorrow  to  my  heart. 
Bat  if  you  like,  sir,  yon  may  preach  another  evening  in  our  house.*' 

"  0  yes,"  replied  I,  very  much  distressed  at  this  proposition.  "  And  on  the 
third  evening  you  may  engage  a  Roman  Catholic  pastor,  and  on  the  fourth, 
perhaps,  a  Jewish  Babbi.  No,  my  good  woman ;  that  is  not  the  custom  of 
Chriit  and  hie  people.  We  cannot  pomr  bitter  and  sweet  ent  of  the  same  vesseL"* 

I  then  addiessed  some  words  to  her  oonsdenee,  and  left  her,  praying  tint 


God  wudd  finrgireiiar  tiuam,  mui  optti  s  way  'fi>r  m^  toJM  o&ilkeChMMrcr 
OanaL 

flow  I  oof  i.  nw  vno^im. 

The  diB^ressiDg  story  was  Boon  known  in  the  city. 

The  clergyman  of  the  EstaUiBhrnent  went  on  preaching  every  Taeaday  in 
the  honde  of  the  flsherwoman,  to  ^e  members  of  his  church  who  hitherto  heard 
cne,  and  now  wete  obliged  to  hear  another  doctrine ;  foi',  as  they  were  all  poor, 
they  did  not  dare  venture  to  stay  away  from  his  'lectures,  since  they  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  church  abas  ii  they  did  sot  atteod.  .   . 

Some  of  my  friends  advised  me  to  request  another  fisherwoman  to  give  me 
her  room,  bat  I  declined  absolutely,  as  I  felt  not  very  much  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  being  afterwards  hunted  out  by  a  second  tJ nitarian  minister. 

The  Lord,  however,  showed  me  a  better  way«  With  his  aid  I  succeeded  la 
finding  the  money,  at  a  suitable  interest,  to  boy  a  small  house,  at  ten  or  twelve 
doors  from  the  former  place.  This  was  soon  converted  into  a  chapd,  whidi 
was  capable  of  containing  250  hearers.  In  October,  1855, 1  was  so  happy  as 
to  open  it  to  a  crowded  audience ;  and  since  I  find  many  of  my  old  friends, 
along  with  many  new  ones,  united  round  the  precious  word  of  6od»  So  the 
Lord  helped  me  against  all  my  adversaries,  and  strengthened  my  weak  powers 
to  continue  a  work  which  an  evil  spirit  tried  to  destroy.  He  now  enables  me 
to  spread  out  my  work  in  a  much  larger  extent  than  ever  fi>rmerly  would  have 
been  possible ;  for  the  building  now  being  entirely  at  my  disposal,  I  have 
adapted  it,  at  the  same  time,  for  an  infant  ragged  school,  in  which  now  two 
hundred  wretched  infants  are  daily  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus. 

Besides  this  chapel  on  the  Goldflower  Canal,  I  have  another,  capaUe  of 
containing  1,600  hearers,  in  the  centi'e  of  the  city,  in  which  I  preach  twice 
every  Lord's  day,  to  a  large  multitude  of  people^  who  cannot  find  peace  /or 
their  souls  under  the  sermons  of  the  Unitarians. 

Five  missionaries,  whom,  with  the  Lord*s  aid,  I  train  up  in  the  Ikoly  work, 
assist  me  in  spreading  the  light  of  salvation  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  above  history,  you  may  conclude  how  little  support  I  can  find 
among  the  wealthy  in  my  own  country,  so  I  appeal  to  every  one  abroad,  who 
prefers  the  salvation  of  souls  to  the  preservation  of  respectable  but  huttan 
institutions,  frozen  to  death  by  Unitarianlsm.  And  there  are  not  less  than  a 
mttlton  qf  souls  in  Bolland,  delivered  over  tb  the  poisoning  influence  of 
Unitarianism  and  Rationalism,  proclaimed  fh)m  a  thousand  pulpits. 

The  only  remedy  I  know,  is  the  sending  out  of  godly  young*  men  as 
missionaries  to  the  difierent  villages  and  country  towns.  And,  the  I^rd  be 
praised,  there  is  at  present  a  great  revival  going  on  among  the  young  tten  in 
Holland.    If  means  were  abundant,  fit  young  men  would  not  fail. 

I  have  five  under  my  guidance ;  six  others  requested  me  fervently  to  take 
them. 

Is  there  any  one  who  can  help  us  ?  I  entreat  him  for  Christ's  sake  to  do  i 
good  work,  and  to  enable  us  to  provide  the  thirsty  people  of  Holland  with 
living  water. — Evangelical  Cliristendom. 


Lost  HovBs.— One  person  rises  in  the  mominf  at  half-past  iifaie,i 
art  aix.    If  each  live  to  be  fifty  years  old,  the  oiie  wiR  hcv»  ««joy<^  %ixqr>4M 
thoiiBandeigMh«nA»d  and  MfoiCr^fivehflNinyttr  cwof  '    "^  "* 

•aAaisi^4ane.dfty&  moat  than  tiw  «tiier. 
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MR.  JAMES  ELLIOTT, 

IVOHBOITBir    COHMONy   8T0TJBBBI^B 
CIBCUIt. 

OuB  society  at  WomboiirB  Commoa 
bas  lately  snstaiDed  a  great  lots  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  James  fiUbtC^  who» 
thooa^  he  ^d  not  rank  exactly  aBMUDi^ 
the  k>oal  jpreachen,  was  a  teacher  of 
religion  of  a  peculiar  order;  and  there- 
lore  we  thinlc  a  notice  of  his  .depar* 
lore  to  another  world  should  have  a 
tecord  in  the  pagw  of  the  Locazi 
FasACBBBa'  Maoasiiib. 

Before  the  chapel  was  erected  at 
Womboum  Commoo,  ear  Wesleyaa 
friends  had  preaching  in  a  oottage ; 
and  if  at  any  time  the  congregation 
was  disappointed  of  a  preacher,  our 
eaccellent  triend  Elliott  would  read  a 
ahort  sermon  for  the  edification  of  the 
peo|>ley  and  this  office  he  has  attended 
to  lor  many  years,  thoi^h  he  never 
assumed  tbie  character  or  a  preacher. 
The  last  time  we  Bad  the  pleasure  of  an 
ioterfifcw  with  our  late  brother  was 
Chnatmas-dayksti  He  had  then  been 
onweU  for  sevend  days,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  his  symptoms  to  indicate  a 
sudden  remotm  from  us.  We  spent 
at  least  two  hours  in  conversation,  and 
our  late  friend  spoke  with  his  usual 
coEifidence  in  the  mercy  and  love  of 
Ood.  On  that  occasioiif  we  remem- 
ber»  he  referred  to  a  disappointment 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  chapel  a 
little  time  before,  and  expressed  to  us 
his  feelings  when  the  preachers  were 
prevented  from  fulfilling  their  sp- 
pointments*  But  he  observed, ''  I  told 
the  people  in  the  afternoon,  that  though 
we  were  disappointed  of  a  minister,  if 
ihey  would  come  i^in  at  six  o'clock, 
i  would  bring  my  sermon  book,  and 
read  them  a  sermon.''  The  congrega- 
tion assembled  at  the  usual  time,  and 
they  worshipped  the  Most  High  toge* 
ther.  Many  a  time  after  the  erection 
of  the  chapel,  Brotiier  Elliott  officiated 
in  this'  way,  to  the  cemibrt  and  edifice- 
lion  ef  the  society  and  congregation. 

In  early  life,  our  late  Mend  «nd 
bciother  was  not  favoured  widi  meml 
and  religkitas  training.  We  have 
heard  him  say,  that  when  a  boy  he 
hftd  a  great  anssety  to  learn  to  read, 
•nd  accomplished  hie  oli^ect  by  peree- 


reranee;  that  when  aveungman  he 
had  a  taste  for  a  class  of  literature  not 
very  elevating  in  its  character ;  and 
that  whenever  he  had  a  penny  to  spare 
he  purchased  such  bodes  as  in  those 
days  were  procurable.  By  following 
this  early  mclinatioii^  his  taste  for 
reafi^nff  increased ;  so  that  by  diligence 
and  cultivation,  it  has  proved  a  blese- 
iag  to  himself)  and  ofttimea  a  means  of 
inscmotion  to  many  otbers. 

The  youth  and  early  manhood  of 
Mr.  Elliott  were  spent  chiefly  on  our 
canals  and  rivers,  in  the  character  of  it 
boatman^  By  asseeiatiiig  with  low 
company  he  naturally  formed  low 
habits;  imd  hj  indulging  in  sin,  he 
became  degraded  in  his  life.  By  nag** 
looting  the  commands  of  God  and  the 
ordinances  of  Christ,,  his  mind  grew 
darker  and  darker  as  his  years  paseed 
away.  He  was  led  captive  by  the 
devil  at  his  will;  and  fi^more  than 
fifty  years  lived  without  God  and  with* 
out  hope  in  the  world. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  ten  years 
since  we  first  became  aoqqainted  with 
oi^r  late  Brother  Elliott  At  that  time 
he  had  given  up  the  boatman*s  hfiSt 
and  lesided  in  a  sweet  and  nretty  cot* 
tage  near  Heath  Mill,  and  within  a 
mile  of  Womboum  Common  ChapeL 
By  diligence  and  study,  he  had  ac* 
quired  considerable  knowledge  in  hov* 
ticulture  and  floral  science ;  and  for  a 
series  of  years  his  talents  and  skill  en- 
abled him  to  earry  off  some  of  the  beat 
prizes  from  the  annual  horticultural 
exhibitions  and  floral  shows  in  the  die* 
triot:  but  while  he  cultivated  the  use* 
ful  plant,  the  graceful  shrub,  and  the 
beautiful  flower,  he  had  begun  dso  te 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  Jesus^ 
the  Koee  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  «f 
the  Valley;  nor  did  ho  neglect  the 
atady  of  Christ,  the  true  and  living 
Vine. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
particuhrs  that  led  Mr.  Elliott  to  de^ 
oide  to  serve  Gtod..  We  rememheiv 
however,  that  in  the  year  1846,  wheft 
we  first  visited  Womooum  Common, 
we  found  him  a  pious,  dented  man, 
and  he  had  then  been  a  member  of  the 
Wesl^an  Soeiety  for  some  consideB- 
Able  time.  IFVom  that -visit  .airi<mdr 
ship  eommeAoed  between  «•  which  «0^- 
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mxnated  only  with  hia  dMl^  and  when- 
ever it  was  oar  lot  to  go  into  thi^t  lo- 
cality to  bold  forth  the  word  of  life, 
we  always  met  with  a  kind  reception 
at  the  residence  of  our  late  betoved 
friend. 

For  several  yean  oar  friends  at 
Womboom  distribated  very  extensi  vehr 
among  the  oottaffers  a  number  of  reb- 
gioas  tracts,  ana  one  of  these  messen- 
gers of  mercy  was  exchaofifed  week 
after  week  at  the  house  of  Mjr.  Elliott. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  read 
those  tracts  with  serioos  attention, 
and  that  this  course  of  reading  haa 
a  blessed  influence  upon  his  minoT  He 
soon  began  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  tract  distributor  respecting  the 
preachers  that  came  to  conduct  wor- 
ship at  the  cottage  of  Brother  Samuel 
Evans.  It  appeam  that  Mr.  Elliott 
had  been  recommended  by  some  friends 
at  Broml^  to  hear  Mr.  Job  Taylor, 
when  he  came  to  Womboum  Common. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Taylor  next 
visited  that  locality  to  preach  unto  the 
people  Jesus,  Mr.  Elhott  was  one  of 
nis  most  attentive  heareri ;  and,  while 
Mr.  Taylor  proclaimed  the  word  of  life, 
that  word  reached  the  conscience  of 
Mr.  Elliotti  and  he  was  led  to  cry — 
''  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  I  do  P" 
This  was  the  decisive  moment.  It  was 
during  this  service  that  our  late  brother 
received  a  blessed  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  always  afterwards  seemed  sl- 
tc^ethergivenupto  Christ.  The  renew* 
ing  grace  of  God  produced  in  him  its 
proper  influence— love  to  6od*s  cause 
and  to  God's  servants;  in  proof  of 
which  he  soon  afterwards  dedicated  an 
apple-tree  to  th^  mission  cause,  the 
produce  of  which  was  from  that  day 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  mission  funds ; 
and  a  new  flower,  produced  by  him 
about  this  time,  received  the  name  of 
«  Doctor  Newton,"  ^ut  of  respect  to 
that  eminent  man  of  God  and  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  attachment  of  our  friend  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  lus  love  to  the 
means  of  grace,  is  evidence  that  his 
heart  had  been  changed  by  the  grace 
4md  Spirit  of  God.  Whoever  was  ab- 
sent from  the  public  woiehip,  whether 
hfM  in aoottageor  thecfaapel,  Brolher 
Elliotts  plsoe  WB  sddom  without  its 
oocopant,  snd,  when  in  the  sanctuary 
healwaya  seemed  to  sing,  to  pray,  and 
^  listen,  a^  if  he  were  in  the  tmm»- 
of  Jehovah.  -  His  dass, 


leader  bean  testimony  to  himgalsrit^ 
in  attending  to  his  class  meetingB.  Wt 
have  had  an  opportonity,  sines  bis 
death,  of  examining  the  daa»  books, 
beginning  w;ith  Jaanai75,.]£46,  sad 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  sbeenos 
for  the  long  pwiod  of  ten  yean. 

We  coninaer,  as  another  efideaos 
that  a  ^;eouine  work  of  gnos  wis 
prngpsssmg  in  his  heart,  the  deep 
concern  which  he  always  felt,  af^  fais 
conversion,  £or  the  salvation  of  his 
neifi^hbours.  We  have  often  walked 
with  him  to  his  residence  after  the 
afternoon  service,  and,  as  he  passed  bjr 
thr  cottages  of  those  persons  thst  had 
been  at  the  chapel,  he  would  say,  ia 
his  own  kind  and  peculiar  wav,  *'  We 
have  had  a  good  tmie  this  afternoon. 
Shall  we  see  you  again  in  the  even- 
ingP  Do  try  and  come!".  And  ss  he 
went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lordsgtin 
for  evening  worship  he  would  csU  to 
one  and  wen  to  anotiier,  reminding 
them  that  it  was  the  hour  of  prayer; 
and  whenever  he  could  prevail  upon 
one  of  his  neighbours  to  attend  the 
house  of  the  Lord  his  pleasure  was  si* 
most  unbounded. 

The  love  whidi  our  brother  had  for 
the  ministers  of  Christ  we  consider  as 
positive  evidence  that  he  was  passed 
from  death  unto  life.  We  have  often 
partaken  of  his  Christian  liberality, 
and  have  sat  with  ease  and  oomfert  st 
his  hospitable  taUe,  while  we  hsTe 
witnessed  the  pleasure  manifiasted  by 
Mr.  ElUott  and  his  puras  partner  in 
waiting  upon  the  servants  of  Cbrift 
We  sluU  never  fomt  those  happy 
hours  in  which  we  nave  talked  to- 
gether of  the  predous  love  of  our  desr 
Kedeemer,  and  the  boundless  love  of 
God  our  Father.  Mr.  EUiott  would 
frequently  exclaim,  "Ohl  the  good- 
ness of  Ghod  to  me.  I  lived  flfi^  snd 
two  years  in  sin,  in  the  service  of  the 
deviL  and  the  Lord  has  saved  me; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  sen 
the  vilest  and  womt.  I  am  saved  bj 
grace,  therefore  none  need  despair.'' 

The  kind  feehngs  which  Brother 
iSliott  entertained  and  manifested 
iowaids  Christians  of  other  dsnoni- 
natieiis  we  deem  a  maik'  of  i^ 
Christiani^.  He  was  no  bigot.  It 
is  a  fiMt  that  he  was  sinoeraly  attsehed 

to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the 
people  of  his  choice;  hut  he  was  s 
lover  of  idl  good  aen.  Is  is  wd 
to  titee  who  mUa  inthe 
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locftKty  (ft  WtoibMrni,  that  our  late 
friend  oftaa  attended  the  Independent 
Chape)  on  the  mornings  of  the  Lord's 
dar,  and  reciprocated  kind  Christian 
feeling  with  the  friends  who  worship 
God  m  that'sanetoarj.  On  seyeral 
occasions  we  have  heard  him  refer  to 
^oee  seasons  of  holy  pleasure  and 
sacred  delight  which  he  has  expe- 
rienced while  waiting  upon  God  with 
his  people  in  that  temple. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  last  few 
days,  and  the  closing  scene  of  oar 
brother's  earthly  course.  His  affiic- 
6on  was  comparatiyely  short;  hut 
doling  that  neriod  he  was  Tisited  by 
his  T^eligioas  friendfi,  who  always  found 
him  happy  and  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God.  Tne  last  time  he  was  at  the 
chapel  was  January  13th,  1856,  when 
he  appeared  very  weak,  but  the  friends 
hoped  that  the  worst  was  over,  and 
that  he  would  soon  rally  again.  But 
God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor 
his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  On 
January  19th,  he  went  in  a  gig  with  a 
friend  to  Wolverhampton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  a  medical  gentle- 
man. During  the  journey  Brother 
Ellioftsaid  but  little ;  he  seemed  to  be  in 
a  pious,  thoughtful,  meditative  frame 
of  mind.  On  arriving  at  their  place  of 
destination  they  gave  their  horse  and 
gig  in  charge,  and  proceeded  togetiber 
towards  the  residence  of  the  medi- 
cal gentleman.  Haying  to  cross  a 
street  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
finend  was  in  advance  a  yard  or  two 
when  his  attention  was  directed  by  a 
woman  to  the  fact  that  the  person  he 
had  been  walking  with  had  fallen. 
1*he  friend  immediately  turned  to  look, 
when  he  saw  Brother  Elliott  on  the 
ground.  He,  with  all  possible  speed, 
tx)ok  him  in  his  arms,  but  our  late 
brother  never  spoke:  he  turned  his 
eyes,  and  instantly  tne  spirit  took  its 
flight  into  eternity !    He  was  dead ! 


«<  Many  fiOl  as  snMan,  not  M  safe.** 

Death  under  airy  circumstances  is 
solemn,  but  it  is  d!oubly  so  when  it  is 
sudden.  When  the  guest  is  ready  for 
the  great  feast,  sudden  death  is  sud- 
den glory  I  And  this  we  believe  was 
the  case  with  our  late  dear  friend  and 
brother.  We  should  have  liked  to 
hear  him  speak  of  the  bliss  of  dying, 
and  of  his  victory  over  the  last  foe ; 
but  this  we  were  not  allowed  to  know 
from  his  own  lips.  We  have  this  con- 
solation, however,  that  he  hved  the 
h'fe  of  the  righteous,  therefore  we  have 
confidence  that  he  died  a  peaceful, 
hopeful,  and  triumphant  death.  Here 
we  pause,  and  pray  that  we  may  be 
ready  when  the  Master  calls  for  us. 

The  mortal  remains  of  our  laid 
brother  were  brought  during  the  fol- 
lowing  week  to  Womboum  village, 
where  they  were  committed  to  the 
silent  grave,  iu  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  blissful  resurrection. 

Our  friends  at  Womboum,  anxious 
to  apply  so  solemn  an  event  to  the 
spiiitual  improvement  of  the  living, 
united  with  the  bereaved  widow  in  a 
request  that  we  would,  on  February 
17th,  preach  a  funeral  sermon.  With 
this  request  we  readily  complied,  and 
addressed  to  a  numerous  and'respecta- 
ble  congregation  some  observations 
founded  on  that  solemn  portion  of 
divine  truth,  *' Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord."  We  were 
always  of  o])inion  that  our  late  friend 
stood:  high  in  the  estimation  of  hfs 
neighbours  as  a  man  of  piety  and  in* 
tegrity,  but  we  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  really  respected  and  loved  so  ex- 
tensiyely  until  this  occasion,  when  we 
found  that  members  of  other  societies 
and  persons  from  other  churches  had 
come  together  to  testify  their  Christian 
respect  for  the  memory  of  a  dear  de- 
parted friend  and  brother. 

Kingswinford.  P.  T. 


|leli0((uts  Ina^tnt  anlt'd^ipmeitte. 


[  Wx  earnestly  commend  tiie  follow- 
ing beautifiil  extract  to  the  attention 
«f  our  readers.  The  subject  of  prayer 
has  often  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  the  excellent  writer  employed  onr 
<npiillioughtt,>botb  in  contieclion  with 
petaonal  •xperienee  add  the  public 


exerdses  of  the  many  devoted  persons, 
both  male  and  female,  who  have  come 
under  our  notice ;  and  when  we  have 
listened  to  sueh  exercises,  and,  move 
than  all,  haye  heard  and  read  of  the 
prolonged  seasons  of  prayer  spent  in 
private,  by  men.  and  women  of  God| 


an 
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the  mmvit/tkn  Im  beta  irretiitible, 
JbecauM  io  acoovdMioe  with  ^tijtable 
tKperienoe^  th^t  the  time  was  not. 
ooeupied  wholly  with  pnjer  is  iu 
several  parte  of  eoofeesiooi  supplica- 
ikm,  or  iatereeflsien,  hut  that  these 
must  of  neeeMi^  he  largely  mineled 
wdtk  nv dt^olion -^  thoogfat  erolFed 
irom  tmUi  working  in  the  aand,  dweK 
jrag  upon  it,  or  brought  to  it  at  the 
time,  and  often  arising  before  the 
mind'a  eye  in  eonneolioii  with  Ihe 
peonliar  ctreamstaacea  of  the  occasion. 
It  aeems  that  if  we  would  grow  in 
graee^  we  must  feed  upon  God's 
troth:  the  mofe,  therefore,  that  we 
know  of  that  truth,  and  experienoe 
of  the  life  divine  that  the  truth  in 
Christ  confers^  the  better  are  we  fed 
and  nourished  in  all  evangelical  hoU- 
nets  and  Tirtue.  It  is  good,  then,  to 
enooumsre  in  oonneetion  with  prayer 
tile  habit  of  meditetion,  especially 
upon  the  eveff^aboonding  meroy  and 
grace  of  God  in  Ohiist,  and  the  un- 
numbered iastancea  of  his  goodness 
and  oare  made  manifest  in  our  daily 
wrsonal,  lanul v,  and  social  experience. 
Praise  begun  here  will  net  soon  find 
a  limtt;  nor  will  prayer  that  starto 
from  hence  be  that  lifeless,  dull,  and 
formal  thin^  with  which  the  som- 
nolent Ohmtian  satisfies  his  conscience 
and  perfects  his  round  of  duty ;  but 
it  will  be  eaniest,  bold,  vigorous^ 
comprehensrre,  expansive,  heaven- 
cLeaving,  aremise^rasping,  joyful  and 
joy-bidoging:  ano  as  ''the  joy  of  the 
Lord^  is  our  strength,  so  shall  we  thus 
renew  daily  our  hold  of  the  Source  of 
all  power  and  might,  and  increase  ig 
all  godliness  alter  the  pattern  of  our 
Divme  Master  and  Bedeinner. — £n.] 

SOUL  NOURISHMENT. 

Bapoita  this  time  my  practice  had 
been,  at  leas|i  for  ten  years  previously, 
as  a  habitual  thing  to  give  myself  to 
prayer,  after  having  dr^ied  myself  in 
the  morning.  Now,  I  saw,  that  the 
most  important  thing  I  had  to  do  was, 
to  give  myself  to  'w  readinjg  of  the 
word  of  God  and  to  meditation  on  it, 
that  thus  my  heart  might  be  comforted, 
encouraged,  warned,  reproved,  in- 
structed ;  and  that  thus,  by  meant  of 
the  word  of  God,  whilst  maiitatin^on 
tt,  my  heart  might  be  Inroa^t  mto 
experimental  eommunioa  with  the 
JLord.  I  began,  therelm,  to  meditate 
on  the  New  Teetavent  fipom  ikm  ba» 


J,  early  in  the  atemiitg.  "The 
Ijung  I  did,  after  having  asked  iit 
a  few  words  the  Lord's  blessiag  upon 
his  preoiont  word,  eearchiBgy  as  it  wen^ 
into  eveiy  verae»  to  get  bleenng  out  of 
it;  not  for  the  sekeof  the  pnblie  min- 
istry  of  the  word,  not  for  the  salce  of 
preaching  on  what  X  had  meditated 
upcm,  hut  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
good  for  my  own  souL  The  result  I 
have  found  to  be  ahnoet  invariably 
this,  that,  after  a  very  few  minntes, 
my  soul  has  been  led  to  conlesaion,  or 
to  thanksgiving,  or  to  intercession,  or 
to  supplicatioh;  so  that,  though  I  did 
not,  as  it  were^  give  m^sdf  to  pra^et^ 
but  to  meditation^  yet  it  turned  almost 
immediately  more  or  lees  into  prayer. 
When  thus  I  have  been  for  awhile 
making  confession,  or  interoeesten,  or 
snppliotion,  or  have  given  thanks,  I 
go  on  to  the  next  words,  or  verse,, 
turning  all,  as  I  go  on,  into  prayer  for 
myself  or  others,  as  the  word  may 
lead  to  it ;  but  still  continually  keeping 
before  me,  that  good  for  my  own  sou 
ia  the  object  of  my  meditetion. 

The  resulto  f  this  is,  that  thera  v^ 
always  a  good  deal  of  confession, 
tboziksgiving,  supplication,  or  inter* 
cession  mingled  wi^  my  meditetion, 
and  that  my  inner  man  almost  in* 
variably  is  even  sensibly  nourished 
and  strengthened,  and  that  by  break- 
fast time,  with  rare  exceptions,  I  am  in 
a  peaceful  if  not  happy  stete  of  heart. 
Thus  also  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  com- 
municate unto  me  that  which,  either 
very  soon  after,  or  at  a  later  time,  I 
have  found  to  become  food  for  other 
saints,  though  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  ministry  of  the  word  that 
I  gave  myself  to  meditation,  but  §at 
the  profit  of  my  own  inner  man. 

With  this  mode  I  have  likewise 
combined  the  being  out  in  the  <^pea 
air  for  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  k»U,  or 
two  hours  before  breakiaat,  walldag 
about  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  summer 
sitting  for  a  Httle  on  the  stiles,  if  I  find 
it  too  much  to  walk  all  the  time.  I 
find  it  very  beaefioU  to  my  health  to 
walk  thus  for  mediiailion  before  break- 
fast, and  am  now  so  in  the  habit  of 
anagthotinie  for  that pumee,. that, 
whealgetinte  the  apoi  so^ I  gene* 
.raliy  take  eat  a  New  Tesiamiat  of 
good  siied  t^pe^  whidi  loanry^with 
me  for  tU^tnurMse  besides mr  Kblei 
aadlfindttaatloaa  pnifictriiiyi 
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merly  was  not  the  case,  for  want  of 
habit.  I  used  to  consider  the  time 
spent  in  walking  a  loss,  "but  now  I  find 
it  yexy  f)rofitable4  not  only  to  xny  bo4y 
hat  also  to  my  soul.  The  walking  out 
hefo/e  breakfast  Is,  of  couraey  not  ne» 
cessmily  connected  with  this  matter, 
and  every  one  has  to  iudge  according^  to 
his  streu]^b,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  difTerencCi  then,  between  my 
former  and  my  present  practice  is 
this, — ^formerly,  when  I  rose,  I  began 
to  pray  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gener- 
ally spent  all  my  tune  till  breakfast  in, 
prayer,  or  almost  all  the  time.  At  all 
events,  I  almost  invariably  began  with 
nrayer,  except  when  I  felt  mj  soul  to 
oe  more  than  usually  barren,  in  which 
case  I  read  the  word  of  €K>d  for  food, 
or  for  refreshment,  or  for  a  revival 
and  renewal  of  my  inner  man,  before 
Xgave  myself  to  prayer.  But  what 
was  the  result?  I  oiten  spent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  or  even 
an  hour  on  my  knees,  before  being 
Conscious  to  myself  of  having  derived 
comfort,  encouragement,  humbUng  of 
eool,  &c.;  and  often,  after  having  suf< 
fered  much  from  wandering  of  mind 
for  the  first  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  even  half  an  hour,  I 
only  then  began  reaUi/  to  pray,  !( 
scarcely  ever  suffer  now  in  this  way. 
^^  mv  heart  being  nourished  by  the 
truth,  being  brought  into  experitnctUal 
Ji^lttFship  with  uod,  I  speak  to  my 
Father  and  to  my  Friend  (vile  though 
lam,  and  unworthy  of  it))  about  we 
ildnp  that  he  has  brought  before  me 
in  his  precious  word. 

It  oiien  now  astonishes  me  that  I 
did  not  sooner  see  this  point  In  no 
hook  did  I  ever  read  about  it.  No 
public  ministry  ever  brought  the  mat* 
ter  before  me.  No  private  interoooiae 
with  a  brother  alirred  me  up  to  this 
asatter.  And  yet  now,  since  God  has 
taught  me  this  pomt,  it  is  as  plain  to 
me  aa  anytUag.  that  the  first  thing 
the  child  id  G^  has  to  do,  moraing  by 
Boniing,  is,  is  obtain  food  for  hU  mmer 
•MAi  As  the  outwud  man  is  not  fit 
for  work  for  aar  length  of  time  ex- 
eept  we  take  food,  and  as  this  is  one 
of  the  firitthitt0B  we  do  inamorniog, 
aa  it  should  be  with  tiie  inner  man. 
We  should  take  food  for  that,  as  every 
one  muse  allow. 

If  ow>  what  is  the  Ibod  for  the  inner 
SMB?  Not  pnifet,  but  the  word  <^ 
QmL;  and  bore  agaioi'&ot  the  simpie 


reading  of  the  word  of  God,  so  that  it 
anlypasses  through  our  minds,  just  as 
waters  run  through  a  pipe,  but  con- 
sidering what   we  need,   pondering 
over  it,  and  applying  it  to  our  hearts. 
When  we  pray,  we   speak   to  God. 
Now  prayer,  in  order  to  be  oo9tinued 
tor  aay  length  of  time  in  any  olher 
tiiian  a. formal  manner,  requires*  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  measure  of  atrS^gth 
or  godly  desire ;  and  the  seaeon,  thera- 
fixn,  when  this  exercise  of  the  soul 
can  be  most  efectoally  performed  is. 
after  ihe  inner  man  has  been  neu- 
riehed  by  meditation  on  the  wovd  of 
God,  where  we  find  ovr  Father  speak-* 
iog  te  us,  tn  encourage  us,  to  oomlbrt 
us,  to  instruct  us,  to  humUe  us,  to  r^ 
prove  us.    We  may,  therefore,  prc^ 
fitably  meditate,  with  God's  blMnng,. 
though  we  are  ever  so  weak  spiritu<^ 
ally;   nay,  the  weaker  we  are,  th» 
more   we   need   meditation  for   th& 
attengliiening  of  our    inner    man. 
Thereis  thus  far  less  to  be  £eared  fron^ 
wandering  of  mind,  than  if  we  give 
ourselves  to  prayer   without  having 
had  nrevieus  time  for  meditation. 
.  I  awell  so  particularly  on  this  Dointr 
because  of  the  immense  spiritual  pro- 
fit and  refre^ment  I  am  conscious  of 
having  derived  from  it  myself,  and  I' 
affectionately  and  solemnly  beseech  all 
my  fellow  bdievers  to   ponder  this- 
matter.     By  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
ascribe  to  this    mode  the  help  and 
strength  which  I  have  had  from  God 
to  pass  in  peace  tbrough  deeper  trials, 
in  various  ways,  Uian  I  had  ever  had 
before;   and  after  having  now  four 
years  tried  diis  way,  I  can  most  fully, 
UL  the  fear  itf  God,  commend  it. 

In  sddition  to  this,  I  generally  read 
after  family  prayer  larger  portions  of 
the  word  of  God.  when  I  still  pursue 
my  practice  of  reading  regularly  on-» 
ward  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  some, 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Old,  and  for  nearhr 
sixteen  years  I  have  proved  the  blessed* 
nessofit.  I  take atso, either  then  or 
at  other  parts  «f  the  day,  time  more 
espsoially  for  prayer. 

How  difbrent  when  the  womi  is  re- 
frained and  made  happj  early  in  the 
morning,  from  what  it  m  when,  with- 
out smritual  preparation,  the  service, 
the  tnals,  and  the  temptations  of  the 
day  come  upon  ene  I  —  MWer's  Nmr* 
rathe  tf  the  Lord*e  DeoHnge^  pp.417 
---480. 
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JOSHUA  OP  THE  VALLEY. 

THB  VATHIBS — IHIXBS  AXE  THXT  ? 

I  AM  thinking  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  sketch  presenting  a  faithful 
portraitare,  to  far  as  it  ^;oes,  of  a 
personal  ezoellenoe  to  which,  under 
God,  we  owe  that  leaven  of  earnest* 
ness  which  still  perrsdes  in  a  good 
d^nree  the  church  of  Christ 

Many  of  God*8  people  have  lived 
and  died  little  known,  and  their  Tirtues 
must  remain  uncelebrated  until  their 
Loid  shell  graciously  acknowledge 
tiiem  in  the  presence  of  his  Father, 
and  of  his  holy  angels;  and  tiie 
character  sketched  in  these  pages  is 
one  with  which  my  readers  are  not 
hkely  to  be  too  fsmiliar,  how  true 
soever  it  mi^  be. 

The  world  knows  not  God's  hidden 
ones,  or  knowing,  fears  or  hates  them; 
for  *'  their  ways  areof  another  fashion." 
But  their  witness  is  in  heaven,  their 
record  is  on  hi^h :  the  "  book  of  re- 
membrance" 18  their  tenderly  written 
history. 

ORAPTKB  I.  THB  rBATHSB  AKD  THB 
THORN. 

My  uncle  Joshua,  called  by  the  vil- 
lagers <<  Joshua  of  the  YsJley,"  in 
distinction  from  a  "Joshua  of  the 
Hill,''  who  lived  near  the  same  spot, 
was  what  is  called  a  very  quiet  man. 
He  was  one  of  those  unostentatious 
people  who  pass  through  the  world 
nke  pilgrims  indeed,  trammelled  as 
little  as  possible  with  earthly  pursuits, 
and  sensitively  averse  to  noisy  bicker^ 
ings  and  wordy  disputes.  I  never 
knew  him  to  get  out  of  a  squabble, 
just  because  he  had  too  much  humility 
and  sound  sense  to  get  into  one. 

His  little  cottage  was  like  himself. 
A  few  rooms,  covered  with  a  thatch, 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
woods  and  pasture  lend,  formed  a 
suitable  dwelling  for  one  who  tarried 
upon  earth  only  as  a  wayfaring  man.  . 

Ky  uncle  was  a  venr  happy  man; 
everybody  that  looked  in  iiis  noble, 
cheerfd  moe  could  see  that ;  but  there 
were  times  when  he  was  more  serious 
than  usual,  and  when  a  smile  rarely 
flitted  across  his  countenance.  For 
he  had  seen  many  dark  days  in  early 
life ;  and  the  shadows  of  sorrows  long 


passed  away  were  sometimes  fiirowu, 
D^  retrospection,  upon  his  brow.  A 
wife,  whom  he  had  idolised,  and 
children,  beautiful  and  interesting, 
had  been  torn  from  his  embrace  one 
after  another ;  and  for  years  he  hid 
lived  without  one  spark  of  happineea, 
his  mind  frequently  bordering  upon 
madness. 

There  was  a  neat  white  stone  in  the 
diurchyard,  beneath  which  his  loved 
ones  were  buried;  and  every  morning, 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  in  stonn 
and  in  calm  alike,  he  visited  the  rest- 
ing place  of  their  dust. 

He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
leave  the  spot  where  the  days  of  hii 
youthful  love  had  been  spent;  and 
tlierefore,  although  so  bnely,  he  lived 
on,  vear  after  year,  in  the  little 
thatched  e6ttage,  never  ceasing  to  love 
the  departed,  even  as  he  had  loved 
them  while  they  were  living. 

How  often  has  his  dreamy,  deep- 
toned  voice  awakened  the  sleeping 
edioes  of  the  old  church  walls  mm 
words  of  holy  passion.  Sometdmes  he 
would  look  upwards  exclaiming  :— 


"I  see  them  waUdng  in  an  air  of  glarj, 
WhoM  Hgtit  doch  trample  on  taj  days— 
Ky  daya,  vhldi  araat  bMt  tfti  4aU  CBdkoHy; 
Merer "  ' 


amrd 
tdaUi 
t  sUmmednga  and  deeaTB." 

And  sometimes,  looking  down  upsn 
the  graves  around  him : — 

■*  Sleep  on,  sre  deepen ;  deep,  aad  take  yoariML 
CramUe^Uioadait;  thoa  eartb,  to  earth  it- 
turn. 
Ttie  BOBla  OBoe  In  these  mortal  veetaeBli 
dreati 
Unfettered  nov,  wtth  life  immortal  hon.*' 

The  nightinffale  sung  her  song  in 
the  copse  nearnis  dwelling,  jost  ss  in 
former  days  when  his.  wire  kaiied 
upon  his  arm,  and  nestled  her  sweet 
face  closer  and  closer  to  her  betoved 
husband  as  they  stood  listening  at  the 
cottage  door ;  and  I  have  seen  the  big 
tears  start  irresistibly  from  his  eyes 
when  the  first  thrilling  notewas  heard 
in  the  stillness  of  a  aommer  eveoiog* 
He  would  sit  listening,  heedless  of  the 
passing  hours,  thinking  of  his  beloved 
ones^  not  seUSshly,  not  rebeUioQslyf 
not  idolatrously,  for  he  had  leaaMd  to 
love  the  all-lovely  One  si^ramely  c  bat 
with  a  delightful  recognition  os  the 
gracious  riovidence  whieh  had 
watched  over  him,  and  a  moamiiBl 
recollection  of  hia  fonaer  Sotgfftai^ 
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SMB  of  God,  be  would  meditlite, 
and  pray,  and  weep,  until  the  eart&Iy 
qoalitiefl  which  yet  dang  to  hie  remin* 
ieoenccs  of  the  paet  be^me  leee  and 
less  prominent,  and  were  at  length 
lost  in  the  blessed  hope  of  an  immor- 
tality spent  to  the  ?lory  of  God,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  aoinety  of  his 
departed  Wed  ones, 

it  was  a  plain  rural  tenement,  Unele 
Joshua's  cottage;  but  nowhere,  per- 
chance,  was  there  a  spot  where  angels 
were  better  pleased  to  tarry  then 
there — save  wnere  the  Son  of  Man 
himself  dwelt.  It  was  souetified  con- 
tinually by  the  effectual  fervent  prayers 
of  a  righteous  man ;  and  by  an  all- 
pervading  Presence  recognised  with  a 
reverent  and  grateful  solemnity  by 
its  solitary  inhabitant. 

I  question  whether  the  poachers  and 
pilferers  who  sometimes  ranged  ^e 
woods  in  various  quarters  would  not 
rather  have  spent  six  months  in  prison 
than  have  harmed  that  "  God's  man." 
Por  so  he  was  called,  and  thus  he  was 
known  for  many  leagues  of  country. 
His  piUhetic  story,  told  in  hushed 
whispers,  had  ere  now  drawn  tears 
from  highwaymen ;  and  the  man  who 
would  have  robbed  him  of  the  veriest 
trifle  would  have  been  considered  by 
his  fellow-thieves  a  man  marked  by 
God  for  peculiar  venjfeance. 

The  furniture  oi  his  house  was 
carefully  arranged,  just  as  his  wife 
used  to  order  it,  and  the  Httle  toys 
which  he  made  for  his  children  still 
.kept  their  place  on  the  shelf  over  the 
doorwav.  Upon  his  little  finger  he 
wore  what  he  valued  more  than  any 
similar  memento  of  the  past— his 
wife's  ring.  Every  morning,  as  soon 
as  he  had  washed  himself,  and  drawn 
aside  the  curtains  of  his  window  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  sky,  he  took  the 
ring  from  its  downy  bed  in  the  little 
ring  case,  and  patting  it  on  his  finger, 
prayed  that  his  whole  heart  and  eoal 
might  be  truly  united  to  Christ  that 
dsTf  by  a  living  faith,  and  that  that 
faith  might  be  a  pledge  of  future  joys 
at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 
And  when  he  rose  from  his  knees,  his 
face  not  unfrequently  shone  with  a 
serenely  solemn  brightness,  like  the 
face  of  one  who  has  already  cast  anchor 
within  the  veil,  and  who  feels  the 
cords  of  divine  love  drawing  his  little 
bark  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  haven  of 
eternal  rest. 


His  books  were  of  the  choicest  de- 
scriptioft;  ne^  expense  had  been  spared 
con^istentlv  with  his  means  to  secure 
some  of  the  gems  of  Bullish  litera- 
tare.  Milton,  Spenser,  George  Her- 
bert, &c.  &c.,  were  among  his  fa- 
vourite poets.  Fairfax's  trandation 
of  Tasso  was  a  familiar  firiend.  In 
experimental  theology  he  preferred 
Thomas  ii  Kempis's  Imitation  of 
Christ,  Bonvan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest.  Augus- 
tine's Meditations,  Chamock  on  the 
Divine  Attributes,  and  Matthew 
Henry's  Commentary  filled  a  choice 
niche  in  his  library ;  and  his  well-u^ed, 
large-type  Bible  had  a  place  reserved 
for  itseif. 

Standing  among  the  books  like  a 
stranger  kindly  received,  was  a 
strange-looking,  old-fashioned  box, 
with  antique  hinges  and  chasings,  the 
contents  of  which  Joshua  alone  was 
acquainted  with.  It  was  kept  care- 
fully locked ;  but  had  it  been  always 
open  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
would  have  ventured  to  look  into  it. 

In  any  season  of  peculiar  sufierine^ 
and  distress,  or  perturbation  of  mina, 
my  uncle  was  wont  to  take  down  this 
little  ark  from  its  resting  place,  and 
carrying  it  into  another  room,  he 
would  shut  himself  in. 

Strange  notions  were  entertained 
by  some  of  his  neighbours  concerning 
this  box,  for  no  deg^ree  of  respect  wiQ 
pevent  suspicion  from  arising  in 
little  minds.  One  fancied  he  was  a 
papist,  and  that  the  box  contained  a 
crucifix,  which  he  worshipped.  A 
tattlingold  woman  thought  that  ''may- 
be he  wur  no  friend  to  gooverment," 
and  that  the  box  contauied  something 
treasonable.  A  third  thought  tnat  pos- 
sibly it  contained  some  charm  against 
misfortune,  because  Joshua  was  ob- 
served to  take  it  down  upon  rare  occa- 
sions only. 

I  well  remember  how  kindly  my 
uncle  invited  me  to  his  cottage  a  few 
weeks  after  my  marriage.  Joshua 
could  love  with  a  love  •*  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  women ;"  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  considered  them- 
selves honoared  in  a  high  degree  by 
any  demonstration  of  affection  on  hts 
part.  I  went,  therefore,  with  feelings 
of  peculiar  delight,  my  dear  wife,  ra- 
diant with  smiles,  leaning  on  my  arm. 

We  entered  the  little  garden  sur- 
rounding the  cottage  just  as  the  sun 
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w«8  settuftg,  add  tlw  beaiitifidly 
•Gratified  clouds,  eoTered  wilh  aomiiieiw 
OTe  glory,  formed  a  oanopy  for  Ihe 
departing  sun.  Unck  Joaaua  mat  us 
at  the  door,  and  led  my  beloved  to  the 
▼acant  seat  next  to  his  own.  Joyous 
and  baoyant  from  purest  sympa^y— 
rq'oidng  with  those  who  rejoiced — 
he  eat  down  between  us,  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each  began  to  tell  us  the  sweet 
story  of  his  early  days.  Until  then  I 
had  never  heard  it  mm  his  own  lips, 
A  power  like  insniration  seemed  to 
in6uence  him,  ana  prodooed  an  over- 
whehning  effect  upon  his  auditoiB. 
''The  Toioe  of  Gona"  was  sweet- 
passing  sweer,  but  my  uncle's  words 
peemed  not  of  earth*s  coinage,  and  the 
spirit  pervading  his  flashing  eyes,  his 
tone  and  manner,  was  sudi  as  might 
have  graced  a  saintly  harpist  in  the  days 
of  king  David.  His  was  the  rich,  ripe 
eloquence  of  manly  holiness.  To  at- 
tempt to  recall  his  words  would,  I  am 
oouscious,  be  utterly  vain ;  and  even 
if  it  were  possible,  the  charms  of  his 
presence  would  be  wanting  to  give 
force  to  the  story. 

Unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  we 
sat|  ming:ling  our  smiles  and  tears  with 
his,  until  the  evening  was  far  ad* 
vanced,  and  at  length  he  broke  off 
somewhat  suddenly,  upbraiding  him- 
self for  talking  so  long.  "  But  I  have 
yet  one  thing  to  tell  you/'  said  he, 
rising,  and  taking  down  the  little  box 
already  mentioned.  **  Many  years 
ago^  when  my  griefs  had  risen  to  their 
greatest  height,  Grod  was  pleased  to 
•open  my  eyes  to  wisdom  and  my  heart 
to  consolation  in  a  peculiar  manner.  I 
was  arranging  careifully  in  my  drawers 
some  little  curiosities,  when  I  hsppened, 
as  the  world's  philosophers  would  say. 
to  open  this  box  to  see  what  I  had 
thrown  into  it  in  former  days,  for  I 
had  quite  forgotten.  It  contaioed 
what  you  now  see." 

He  tnrued  the  key,  and  removed 
the  lid,  and  there,  in  strange  com* 
]MDionship,  lay  an  exceedin^y  beMi* 
tiful  downy  ttather,  and  a  sprig  of 
Syrian  thorn. 

It  was  enough:  I  understood  the 
lesson;  and  turning  to  my  wife,  a 
glance  of  keen  intelligence  shot  from 
her  eyes. 

*<  I  peroeive,''  said  my  uncle,  watch* 
ing  us,  "  that  you  comprehend  what 
I,  alasl  was  slow  to  learn  practically. 
Look  at  these  gigmn^  thorns.    They 


seemed  fit  emblems:  of  the  - 
which  raoked  my  soul  and  pierced  ay 
heart;  bilt  wh^  Izemembeted  how 
the  Redeemer's  sacred  head  was 
covered  with  those  fearful  things,  and 
how  his  sinless  soul  was  pierced  with 
unutterable  anguish  on  my  behalf— 
that  for  me  and  miue  he  hadbeen  jt  man 
of  sorrows  and  familiar  with  gnsf,  I 
oottldnot^ldared  not,  mnrmnr  in  the 
divine  presence  concerning  nqr  lot  I 
asked  myself^— Did  not  Christ  wear 
the  thom  rather  than  the  plume?  Bid 
he  not  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant  rather  than  that  of  a  pzioce? 
Unaccustomed  to  the  downy  bed,  was 
he  not  familiar  with  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  the  wayside  P  Companof 
my  lot  with  his,  the  plume  of  ease  aad 
di^ty  is  mine.  The  thorn  is  hia; 
mine  the  atoneE&ent — the  salvation— 
the  glory — ^the  honour — the  immor- 
tality. 

''Again,  I  thought— It  becomes 
me  to  wear  the  thorn  of  trial  now  if  I 
would  wear  the  crown,  of  life  here- 
after. If  we  syffer  with  him  we 
$hall  also  reign  with  him  i  if  vt 
deny  him,  whether  it  be  by  a  lack  of 
self-denying  sympathy,  or  by  anything 
else,  he  also  will  deny  u$. 

"  I  looked  at  the  feather;  aad  the 
words  of  an  inspired  apostle  were 
forcibly  impressed  upon  me.  Our 
light  qfiiiaion,  which  i*  but  for  a 
moment^  toorkethfor  us  afar  mor*  a- 
eeeding  and  eternal  weight  4^  glory* 

**  80,  you  see,  I  have  Jwpt  the 
feather  and  the  thorn  together  aa  re- 
membrancera  of  one  who  was  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  who 
can  still  be  touched  with  the  feehsg 
of  our  infirmities.'' 

As  I  stooped  over  the  box  to  take 
a  farewell  look  at  the  feather  and 
the  thorn,  what  wonder  if  two  heatj 
drops  fell  £rom  my  eyes  upon  them  1 

*'  Let  them  fall,"  sua  my  unde, 
tenderly,  '<  for  such  tears  shall  by  the 
grace  of  God  change  the  thorn  into  a 
tree  of  life,  and  the  feather  into  a 
plume  of  victory." 

The  other  day  I  walked  out  upon 
the  gonse-oovered  hilia,  and  le !  the 
uncomely  bushes,  which  in  winter 
offered  nothing  but  sharp  podded* 
were  thickly  covered  with  beaottful 
bk)esoms  and  tender  fronts;  aadl 
was  sweetly  reminded  how  He  maksth 
the  thorn  of  the  desert  to  hloasom  as 
the  myrtle  or  ^the  roae.-   A 
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framnee  vat^ttflhsed  arosnd;  «Bd, 
««rhite  tke  f^ande  winds  were  waftiflr 
ithia  abttOetimpereejpiibleoddarabroea, 
•I  could  not  help  tbinkiD^  how  wo&> 
drously  God  makethhis  ^arpertliialB 
Awe^i  end  fair  and  fragfant  to  his 
afflicted  ones^  when  afterward  tliey 
yield  the  peaoeahle  fruit  of  ri^teoiu- 


Are  wo  not  all  wild,  thorny  taplinga 
"uatil  transplanted  into  the  gavden  of 
the  Lord,  and  gpnafted  with  aprk^  of 
^e  Boee  of  Sharon — until  that  uiad 
be  in  ub  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

0  Thou,  whose  heart  was  smitten 
and  withered  like  grass  because  the 
thorny  sins  of  a  gnilty  world  siir* 
rounded  Thee  and  pierced  Thee,  de- 
manding  Thy  precious  blood,  teach 

.me  to  glory  in  tribulation  for  Thy 
«ake,  for  Then  didst  not  refuse  to 
;auffer  the  pain  and  shaoae  of  the  oross 
ibrme! 

The  stkirs  were  shining  as  we  re- 
'turaed  home;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
Tery  sarpriaing  if,  to  our  fancvi  th^ 
resoWed  theaMelves  into  constellations 
rof  feathers  and  thorns.  We  looked 
hack  upon  Uncle  Joshua's  cottage, 
.«id  the  solemn  StiUne^9  pervadmg  the 
Talley  seemed  to  intimate  the  preseaee 
>o{  the  God  who  created  eilence. 

1  wish  .my  readers  oould  catch  a 
l^limpse  of  that  valleyy  both  by  day- 
light and  by  starlight.  It  was.  as  I 
have  said,  a  lonely  spot;  and  ran 
.between  gentler  undulating  hills,  whose 
summits  and  sides  were  covered  with 
-an  exquisite  variety  of  forest  trees 
•and  shrobsy  and  whose  now  advandnf 
4Uid  now  retreating  forms  seemed 
moulded,  as  doubtless  they  were,  by 
the  divine  laws  of  beauty.  A  lovely 
'carpet  of  the  greenest  grass,  slightly 
tinged  with  purple  here  and  thore  t^ 
wild  thyme,  &g«»  greeted  the  pleased 
«ye  everywhere!  and  gave  back  the 
softened  rays  of  the  sun  with  tenfold 
iieauty.  The  cottage  was  half  hidden 
among  the  trees.  A  multitude  of 
•whitC'-faarked  birches  shot  up  b^und 
it,  and  immediately  overshadowing  it 
grew  aevefal  fir-treee,  one  of  wmch, 
as  though  doubly  anxious  to  shelter 
Joshua  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun, 
actnallv  bent  over  it,  and  formed  a 
beautiful  object  in  the  scene. 

Only  those  whose  souls  are  attuned 
to  God's  own  barmonies  can  oonoeive 
what  things  were  to  be  witnessed  in 
that  valh^  oft  the  morning  of  every 


£ne  day.  To  see  the  goodly  branches 
ehakiag  hands  with  each  other  in  the 
pure  bssath  of  the  momixijg^ — to  hear 
the  rustling  garments  or  the  Kiasr 
Invisible  as  he  passed  along  over  luDi 
•and  dale,  riding  upon  tha  wings  of 
the  wind, — to  listen  to  the  sweet  cho- 
rus of  praise  sent  after  Him*  by  a 
thousana  feathered  choristers,. —  to 
watch  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
pouring  in  light  with  majestic  and 
tinspanng  beneficence  through  every 
opening  m  the  woodland  canopy,  and 
to  eaten,  whenever  the  breeze  slept 
awhile,  ^e  trickling  and  bubbling 
and  streaming  of  the  little  rivulet 
flowing  withm  a  few  paces  —  the 
tinkling  of  sheep-bells,  and  the  voice 
of  the  shepherd,  —  this  truly  was 
worth  more  than  all  the  operatic  ez>- 
hibitions  ever  made. 

Apd  at  night— did  ever  monarch 
sleep  in  such  a  palace  ?  How  sweet- 
how  delidously  somniferous  every 
sound!  Oyer  head  sat  the  croouinf 
dove,  telling  in  his  own  beautiful 
unvitiated  language  his  tale  of  love-* 
a  bird  as  winning,  though  not  so 
talented,  as  the  liberQr-loving  nightin- 
gale who  sat  at  a  little  distance^ 
.preaching  the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  True  far  more  powerfully 
than  ever  did  Victor  Cousin.  Jjoshua, 
in  his  simplicity,  used  to  compare  the 
4ove  to  St.  John,  whose  grand  text 
was,  *'  Love  one  another;*'  and  the 
self-denying  nightingale  to  Paul,  who 
often  spent  the  night  in  watching. 
Sometimes  a  shower  of  rain  wouM 
fall  in  the  night,  and  the  sound  was 
like  the  almost  imperceptible  tremor 
of  a  vast  organ-pipe— lulling  into  a 
deeper  repose  the  sleeper  beneath. 

Such  by  day  and  such  by  night  was 
the  valley  when  Joshua's  feet  ran 
swiftly,  over  hill  and  dale  aHke,  on 
ever-welcome  errands  of  love;  when 
he  walked  by  the  river  side,  a  willing 

Erisoner  of  love,  with  one  of  the 
>veliest  and  truest  of  England's 
daughters ;  when  he  sat  at  the  cottage 
door,  embracing  with  one  arm  his 
wife,  and  with  the  other  his  first-born. 
And  such  it  was  when  his  beloved 
little  ones  were  smitten,  one  after 
another,  and  carried  out  from  under 
the  fir-trees  to  the  distant  churchysrd; 
when  his  ten  thousand  times  dearer 
self  sickened,  and  became  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  and  at  last  I9&  him 
alone,  alone,  alone  1 
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*  Am  I  foolish  for  dwelling  with  a 
penrnve  delight  upon  such  recoUectioiis 
as  these,  braging  to  mind  the  Eden- 
like beanty  of  that  pleasant  landscape, 
haUowed  by  love  and  holinese  ?  Bear 
then  with  my  folly ;  for  I  do  remember 
One  who  frequently  made  similar 
scenes  his  oratories,  who  sometidies 
chose  the  mountain- top  for  a  place  of 
prayer,  and  who  often  resorted  to  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  Eren  now, 
whOe  I  sit  meditating,  a  voice  fiom 
the  valley  of  Jehoshapluit  reaches  i 


*' Father,  notm^t9ia,hiatiUHe,hedoiur 
The  disciples  are  adeep ;  the  eaith 
wrapt  in  darkness;  bat  it  is  better  t» 
take  the  cup  of  woe  there  than  in  lbs 
crowded  ciiy. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  dqiickinfr  a 
spot  dearer  to  myself  than  any  in  Old 
England;  and  the  feather  and  the 
thorn  which  have  suggested  this  stoiy, 
and  which  have  often  opened  my  hesrk 
to  instruction,  are  Ivm^  before  me 
upon  the  table ;  andlwnte  just  what 
they  tell  me. 


C^te  anir  t\m  %m\m. 


BE  PATIENT  WITH  THE  LITTLE 
ONES. 

Bb  patient  with  the  little  ones.  Let 
neither  their  slow  understanding  nor 
their  occasional  pertness  ofiend  you,  or 
provoke  the  sharp  reproof.  Remember 
the  world  is  new  to  them,  and  they 
have  no  slight  task  to  grasp  with  theif 
unripened  mtellects  the  mass  of  facts 
and  truths  that  crowd  upon  their  at- 
tention. Tou  are  grown  to  maturity 
and  strength  through  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  it  ill  becomes  you  to  fret 
at  the  little  child  that  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  your  thought.  Teach  him 
patiently,  as  God  teaches  you, 'Mine 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept;  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little. '  Cheer  him 
on  in  this  conflict  of  mind :  in  after 
years  his  ripe,  rich  thought  shall  rise 
up  and  odl  you  blessed. 

Bide  patiently  the  endless  question- 
ings of  your  children.  Do  not  roughly 
crush  the  springing  spirit  of  fi«e 
inquiry,  with  an  impatient  word  or 
frown,  nor  attempt,  on  the  contrary, 
a  long  and  instructive  reply  to  every 
slight  and  casual  question.  Seek  rather 
to  deepen  their  curiosity.  Convert,  if 
possible,  the  careless  question  into  a 
profound  and  earnest  inquiry;  and 
aim  rather  to  direct  and  aid  than  to 
answer  this  inquiry.  Let  your  reply 
eend  the  little  questioner  forth  not  so 
mnch  poud  of  what  he  has  learned, 
as  anxious  to  know  more.  Happy 
thou,  if  in  giving  your  child  the 
molecule  of  truth  he  asks  for,  you  can 
whet  his  curiosity  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  mountain  of  truth  lying  beyond; 
so  wilt  thou  send  forth  a  philosopher 
and  not  a  silly  pedant  into  the  world. 


Bear  patiently  the  childish  humoois- 
of  those  little  ones.  They  are  but  the 
untutored  pleading  of  the  young  ^irit 
for  care  and  cultivation.  Irritated 
into  strength  and  hardened  into  habitat 
they  will  naunt  the  whole  of  lift  like 
fiends  of  despair,  and  make  thy  little 
ones  curse  the  aay  they  were  bozn; 
but,  corrected  kindly  and  patiently, 
they  become  the  elements  of  hi^ipiness 
andusefuhiess.  Passions  are  but  fires^ 
tiiat  either  scorch  us  with  their  on* 
controlled  fury,  or  may  yield  us  a 
genial  and  nerafhl  warmth. 

Bless  your  little  ones  with  a  patiant 
care  of  their  childhood,  and  they  will 
certainly  consecrate  the  glory  and 
grace  of  their  manhood  to  your  service* 
Sow  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  a 
perennial  Uessednees :  its  ripened  fruit 
will  afford  you  a  perpetual  joy.— 
Michigan  Journal  ofSdueaHan* 

ANN  ROSE. 

AvN  Rosn  became  a  scholar  in  the 
Haddenham  Wesleyan  Sunday  school 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1852,  at 
which  time  she  was  about  14  yean  of 
age. 

The  short  time  she  continued  st 
school  her  behaviour  was  such  as  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  secured  the 
approval  of  her  teachers.  •  She  did  not 
manifest  the  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion often  observable  in  young  persons 
of  her  age,  but  paid  great  attention  to 
the  instructions  of  those  under  whose 
care  she  was  placed.  The  kst  time 
she  was  at  her  class  in  the  Sunday 
school  was  tile  9th  of  October,  1858. 

Her  parents  being  poor,  she  was 
under  tae  necessity  en  doing  some- 
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Ihiag  to  Hgbten  the  burden  of  pro- 
▼idiog  for  a  family ;  she  therefore  went 
into  senrioe  in  her  natire  village,  re- 
taining, while  in  that  condition  of  life, 
41  lirelj  remembrance  of  what  she  had 
been  tanght  in  the  Sunday  sdiooL 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  September, 
1864,  she  was   taken   home  to  her 

Sarents,  complaining  of  tingling  in 
er  lower  limbs,  which  results  in  in- 
surable lameness  and  inability  to  walk. 
Afto  being  at  home  about  nre  weeks 
she  entered  the  infirmary  at  A^lee- 
bury,  remaining  there  an  in-patient 
for  about  six  months.  All  the  remedies 
that  medical  skill  could  devise  were  of 
no  avail ;  her  disease  was  spinal,  and 
ahe  became  quite  paralysed,  continuing 
in  this  state  until  she  breathed  her 
last.  For  about  the  first  five  months, 
while  at  the  infirmaiy,  'she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  death.  The  instruc- 
tion she  had  received  at  the  Sabbath 
school  oftenrecurred  tohermind,  and 
she  was  filled  with  concern  for  her 
soul's  salvation.  She  had  learned  there 
the  way  in  which  a  sinner  can  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  sight  of  GU>d,  and  this 
knowledge  was  now  turned  to  good 
account.  Although  she  grieved  much 
that  she  had  not  given  her  heart  to 
God  while  blessed  with  health  and 
strength,  tho  instruction  was  not  lost. 
In  her  affliction  she  sought  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  heard  her  and  granted 
her  that  which  she  desired,  Shont  a 
month  previous  to  her  return  home 
from  the  infirmary.  Deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  her  sinfulness,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  chanse  of  heart,  her  lost 
ctmdition  in  the  sient  of  God  so  greatly 
affiicted  her  that  she  could  not  rest  nor 
sleep  as  she  was  wont  till  she  cast  her 
soul  on  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  then  she  ezpenenoed  joy  and  peace 


in  believing,  and  was  not  afraid  to 


Those  who  visited  her  while  she  was 
at  home  with  her  frieods  are  able  to 
testify  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be 
founa  by  her  bedaide.  If  spoken  to 
in  reference  to  her  interest  in  Christ 
and  the  enjoyments  of  God*8  children^ 
her  countenance  would  brighten  ana 
indicate  (as  would  also  her  answers) 
the  peace  that  she  possessed  within. 

Her  sufferings  were  long  and  sovere, 
and  called  for  the  unfailing  sympathy 
of  her  attendants ;  yet  her  submission 
to  and  confidence  in  God  were  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  lines — 

*'  Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face  \^ 

while  she  did  not  know  how  to  ez- 

gress  the  happiness  which  she  felt, 
he  was  many  times  heard  speaking 
in  the  nifi^ht,  and,  when  askcSl  what 
she  had  oeen  saying,  her  reply  was, 
<<  I  have  been  saying  a  few  words  for 
my  poor  soul."  The  morning  previous 
to  her  death  she  prayed  witn  greater 
earnestness  than  usual  for  strength  in 
her  dying  hour.  Among  her  petitions 
were  these : — ^'  Give  me  strength  I 
Give  me  patience  1  Make  me  what 
thou  woulost  have  me  to  be!  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!  Take  me 
just  as  I  am,  I  have  nothing  to  bringJ' 
A  little  while  before  she  died  she 
heartily  and  repeatedly  sang,  ''My 
Jesus  will  ease  me,  and  fetch  me," — 
words  which  she  had  learned  when 
quite  a  child.  She  died  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1855,  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  her  Bedeemer  and  Saviour, 
leaving  a  testimony  behind  her  that 
she  is  eone  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.  Her  age  was  17  years  and  4 
months.  S..B.  . 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 
GaiBSBS  of  various  kinds  are  now 
hk  perfection.  The  two  species  of 
couch  grass  (Triiicum  repens  and 
AgrosiisitcUm0^era),BMhxmgh  trouble- 
some weeds,  are  yet  most  nutritive, 
and  form  exoeOent  food  for  horses; 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  the  under^ 
ground  stems,  mixed  with  carrots, 
being  given  daily  to  restore  poor 


hoTBes  to  fiesh.  The  squirrel  grass,  or 
wall  barley,  is  injurious  to  pastures 
where  it  prevails,  as  its  bearded  awns 
hurt  the  mouths  of  cattle.  The 
bearded  darnel,  or  Scripture  tarn 
{LoUum  teniulenium)f  is  a  vevy  un- 
wholesome gnss,  and  perhaps  the 
only  truly  poisonous  grass  uowa*; 
in  eastern  counties  it  is  at  times  verr 
troublesome  in  oomrfitlds,  but  with 
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m  (midland)  ig  seldom  abandant,  our 
systemB  of  cultiyation  not  being  fa- 
Toorable  to  its  increase.  Corn  now 
afllvaneea  in  growth  rapidly,  and  will 
begin  to  ahow  its  eara.  All  com  atraw 
contains  a  lar^  proportion  of  silica, 
and  with  a  flow-pipe  it  will  melt, 
when  wheat  straw  oecomea  a  colour- 
less glas8|  barley  straw  of  a  topaz 
ydlow»  and  others  of  varioiis  shades  of 
colour.  The  fragrant  meadow  grass 
which  ogives  so  rich  a  perfnme  in  the 
hayfield  at  this  period  id  the  AnthO" 
xanihtm  odoratum,  Bulrashea  now  ex- 
hibit thor  singular  brush*like  heads 
of  flowers  in  ditchesj  marshes,  and 
standing:  pools.ef  water.  Eeeds,  used 
in  builaing,  and  for  othar  domestic 
purposes,  are  now  in  flower.  Wakje- 
lobins,  or  lords  and  ladies,  are  in 
bloom  under  ahnost  every  hedge  and 
on  shady  banlrs.  The  comis,  or  root 
stock,  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
starch  which,  when  powdered  and 
dried,  was  a  few  years  ago  an  article 
of  commerce,  known  by  'the  name  of 
Portland  sago ;  without  proper  prepa- 
ration this  plant  is  acrid  and  poisonous, 
Jfow  is  the  time  to  see  some  of  the 
mors  curious  of  the  fungus  tribe  of 
plants,  as  puff-balls  and  pUl-stars. 
These  last,  when  young,  are  covered 
with  a  woolly  net ;  when  the  plants 
have  pushed  through  this,  they  ap- 
pear like  round  smooth  balls,  rather 
larger  than  a  mustard  seed.  At  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  outer 
covering  or  peridium,  the  inner  one  is 
then  concave,  with  its  mouth  u^peru 
most,  but  it  instantly  turns  itself 
inside  out  with  inconceivable  force 
and  rabidity,  and  projects  its  ball 
of  spondia,  like  a  oomb,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  inches,  the  seport 
beinff  distinctly  audible  to  a  person 
standing  by.  The  wolf  s-milk  is  well 
known;  it  grows  on  rotten  sticks, 
and.  consists,  when  young,  of  a 
mass  of  whitish  matter  resembling 
clotted  cream,  which,  as  the  plant  ad- 
vances in  age,  is  converted  into  a  fine 
iapalpAble  powder.  The  scarlet  foot- 
kaa  stool  is  a  splendid  funms;  in 
heanty  of  fimn,  azid  richness  of  cdour, 
it  is  second  to  none.  The  interior  of 
the  ci:^  is  of  the  finest  carmine,  and 
ih»  oDter  suzface  white  and  dowaj. 
Bfiindoer  moss  grows  abuudamly  on 
moon  and  heattiy  commons  at  this 
psciod  of  the  jrear.  The  swnlew 
nboms  in  Bwanps  and  other  xanr. 


drained    sitoations.      Bed-straw,   or" 
cleavers,  of  many  species  are  nor 
flowering  in  hedges,  on  bonks,  aad 
on  the  borders  of  meadows;  sevenl 
diffuse  a   honey-like  fragrance,  and 
some  afford  colouring  matter  in  thsir 
roots.    Li  woods  the  woodruff  grows 
and  spreads  in  large  patohes,  flower- 
ing during  the  whole  of  the  month; 
when  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  fiowen 
and  stems  smell  like  almonds.    Of' 
the  more  showy  kinds  of  plants  mul- 
titudes put  on  Itheir  gayest  dotbisj^, 
and  general  vegetable  gvowth  is  ia  its 
fullest  v^ur. 

The  cuckoo-spit  now  abounds  In  its 
frotiiy  envelope  on  nettlifes  and  manv 
other  plants.  The  golden  rose  beetle 
firequents  rose  bushes.  The  mottled- 
beauty  moth  is  not  uncomnxm  about 
birch  trees  on  which  the  caterpiUir 
feeds.  The  large  emerald  moth,  a 
beautiful  green  species,  is  oecaeionally 
found  on  toe  yew  and  alder ;  in  Derby- 
shire it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  red  under-wing  mdAi  may  be  met 
with  on  poplar  and  willow  trees,  re- 
posing in  the  day  time  on  the  branches. 
The  burnished  brass  moth  fi^equents 
knes  and  rubbish  heaps  almost  every^ 
where  in  the  soutii  and  midland  coon- 
ties.  Thepea-blessommothalBoappsan^ 
but  it  is  a  very  scarce  species.  The 
buff  arches,  the  ruby  tiger,  the  scarist 
tiger,  the  black  ardies,  and  multitudes 
of  olJier  pretty  moths,  are  to  be  net 
with  every  fine  evening.  Of  buMer- 
flies  the  diflerent  species  of  whits 
fritilkries,  tortoise-shells,  ttie}  purple 
emperor,  argusesyhaiivstreaks,  eop|Mr- 
coloured,  and  blue,  are  on  the  wing 
every  sunny  day.  Of  beetles,  the 
sparklerB,  dun?  beetfos,  water  beeties^ 
dick  beeves,  ^ow-wormSp  churchyard 
beeties,  chafers,  oow-Iadies  «  lady- 
birds, are  all  to  be  met  with  daily. 

The  cuckoo  is  now  silent.  The 
stone  curlew  of^n  sings  during  the 
night  The  flusher,  or  small  butcher- 
bird, may  be  seen  impaling  insecU  on 
the  thorns  of  hedges  to  dry  for  food. 
Thesebirdsltveinsolitttfypaio.  Wood- 
peeken  now  lead  their  yoong  fiom 
tveetoicee,  with  aloud,  noise.  Bnl* 
findiea  now  bring  £xrth  tbev  yoong*. 
and  gieen  liaaiets  stUt  cnntiiMio  to 
nestle.  Witii  most  other  biids  pa- 
VBoM  dutits  axe  needy  ove»  fo  tiio 
ssMon.  Growth  ia  now  \m  ifti  M^ 
Tigonr.  7hotea^[wi»tuffe<ioplMiiB(» 
not  being  too  hot»  tho  m»  Ni*^ 
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ASTBOJN'OMY. 

Thb  ^ti»  rises  at  Greenwich  and 
London  on  the  let  at  fifty  minutes 
past  three ;  on  the  16th,  at  three  min- 
utes past  four;  and  on  the  Slst,  at 
twenty-»fotzr  minutes  post  four;  and 
sets  on  the  same  days  respectively  at 
serenteen  minutes  past  eight,  nine 
minutes  past  eight,  and  forty-six  min- 
utes past  seven.  The  day  is  thus  one 
hour  and  five  minutes  shorter  on  the 
dlst  than  on  the  1st  of  the  month. 
The  sun  passes  out  of  Cancer  into  Leo 
on  the  2^nd.  He  is  at  his  greatest 
distance  from  us  on  the  2ad,  being 
then  06,598,800  miles  off,  but  this 
distance  decreases  nearly  20(),000  miles 
during  the  month. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  2nd  at  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning ;  foil  on  the 
17feh,  at  thiny«one  minutes  after  nine 
aft  night ;  and  a^ain  new  on  the  last 
day  at  eight  minutes  after  nine  at 
night.  She  is  near  to  Begulus  on  the 
9£/to  Mars  and  Spica  Virginia  on  the 
10th,  Antares  on  the  14tfa,  and  Jupiter 
0Dthe28rd.    • 

Mereurtf  may  be  seen  in  the  morning 
iram  forty  to  ninety  minutes  before 
-the  sun  rises. 

Fenus  is  invisible. 

Mars  may  be  seen  during  the  even- 
ing, but  he  sets  before  midnight  at 
libe  beginning  of  the  month,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  ten  at  the  end.  On  the 
20nd  he  is^near  to  Spica. 

Jupiter  rises  a  little  before  midnight 
«a  the  1st,  and  about  a  quarter  before 
ten  on  t^  3l8t.  In  Iub  apparent 
progress  through  our  heavenSf  he 
comes  to  a  stationary  point  on  the 
28th  of  this  month,  remains  fixed  a 
whole  day,  and  then  elowly  doubles 
upon  the  track  he  has  followed  since 
.  the  1st  of  May  and  returns  westward 
until  the  24th  of  next  Xovonber,  by 
wUeh  time  he  wiU  have  described, 
fiOfljly,  the  annual  loop  or  flattened 
ling  by  which  his  course  is  diversified 
to  the  apparent  sight  of  observers  on 
the  earth.  On  Hke  night  between  &e 
'22nd  and  23rd  of  this  month,  he  will 
be  very  near  to  the  moon,  apparently 
juat^toafihing  her  disc  fit  fourteen  min- 
utes after  midnight.  The  moon  will 
then  be  about  two  hours  above  our 
horizon,  and  If  the  night  be  fine,  this 


phenomenon  will  be  an  interesting- 
sight. 

Satum  rises  and  sets  but  a  short 
time  before  the  sun,  and  cannot  be  ob^ 
served  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Uranus,  now  in  Taurus,  rises  lat&; 
that  is,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  mom-^ 
ing  of  the  lat,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  eleven  at  night  on  the  dlst,  and 
sets  in  the  afternoon  all  the  month. 

THE  MAY  MEETINGS. 

BIBLE   SOCIBTY. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  Eev. 
W.  Landells  related  an  anecdote  that 
will  bear  repetition,  and  must  take 
its  place  among  that  honoui^ible  class 
which,  in  brief,  record  the  most  noble 
acts  and  sayings  of  the  truly  great  :— 

"'  When  an  African  prince  sent  em- 
bassies with  costly  presents  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  aaked  her  to  tell  him  in 
return  the  secret  of  England's  great- 
ness and  glory,  our  beloved  Queen  did 
not  teU  him  the  number  of  her  fleets 
or  her  armies;  did  not  tell  him  the 
cost  of  her  crown  jewels,  or  the  mar- 
vellous details  of  England's  commerce, 
but  she  sent  him  a  oeautifully  bound 
copy  of  the  Bible,  and  said,  'This  is 
the  secret  of  England's  greatness.'  *' 

LOirnOK    XX98I01IABT  SOOIKTT* 

The  meeting  of  the  London  Mu- 
sionary  Soci^  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  16th.  By  vigorous  eflforts  the 
Society  has  paid  off  the  debt  of 
£13,000  that  was  announced  last  year. 
The  total  income  was  £82,381,  and 
the  year  is  closed  with  a  balance  at 
the  bankers  of  nearly  £3,000.  With 
reference  to  India,  Mr.  Rice,  a  re- 
tumnd  missionary,  remarked,  that 
gome  one  had  written  that,  after  all 
the  missionary  efforts  put  forth  in 
India,  very  little  had  been  accom- 
plished; but,  ^m  his  experience 
of  that  country,  he  wag  prepared  to 
deliberately  deny  the  statement.  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  friends  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  moving  the 
Government  of  India  to  a  more  hberal 
and  enlightened  policy— opening  India 
to  British  civilisation  and  British 
religion,  suppressing  human  sacrifices, 
attempting  to  abolish  infhnticide,  nro- 
tccting  the  Hindoo,  so  that  he  xM^t 
adopt  Christianity  and  not  lose  thereby 
his  all.  Christian  men  and  Christian 
missionaries  had  mainly  changed  the 
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aspect  of  Eoropeui  sooie^  in  India 
before  the  natives,  affording  to  those 
poor  persons  the  example  of  holy  and 
enlightened  men.  Missionaries  had 
done  a  rast  amount  of  preparatory 
work  which  must  tell  upon  the  evan- 
gelising of  India  in  the  generations  to 
come.  Missionaries  had  translated 
the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into 
nineteen  different  Indian  tongues. 
Missionaries  were  brining  down  the 
pretensions  of  a  powertul  and  crafty 
priesthood.  Missionaries  had  raised 
up  a  body  of  enlightened,  educated 
young  people,  who^  must  tell  power- 
fully for  good  hereafter.  Brahmins 
ano^  orthodox  Hindoos  railed  lustily 
against  Christian  missionaries;  but 
opposition  implied  progress,  and 
showed  the  Hindoos  felt  their  cause 
to  be  a  falling  one.  Further,  mis- 
sionaries had  gathered  around  them  a 
bod;^  of  conrerted  men,  professing 
Christians,  numbering  nearly  113,000, 
and  raised  up  more  thsn  700  native 
teachers  to  assist  in  the  work ;  men, 
without  whom  India  never  could  be 
permanently  and  extensively  evan- 
gelised. Subsequently,  Mr.  Rice  re- 
marked, (he  work  was  hardly  begun. 
True,  more  than  400  missionaries 
were  labouring  there ;  but  that  num- 
ber bore  no  greater  proportion  to  the 
population  than  would  eight  ministers 
of  the  gospel  to  the  enture  population 
of  London.  Tet,  in  India,  there  were 
huge  cities,  with  populations  of 
3,000,000,  without  a  single  mission- 
aiy.  There  were  six  times  as  many 
people  there  aa  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  who  had  never  yet  heard,  in 
any  adequate  degree,  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Their  great  want  in  India 
was  men — men  of  ability*  spiritual 
;  power,  able  to  grapple  with  the 
subtlety  of  the  Bnhmms,  who  could 
throw  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  and 
with  comprehensive  heart,  into  the 
mighty  work  going  on  there,  patient- 
ly toiling  on,  and  seeing  the  grand 
results  to  which  all  was  tending. 

CBITBOH  XISBIONB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Mit- 
sioKory  Society^  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury stated  that  during  the  last  year 
no  less  than  13,000  copies  of  Uie 
scriptures  were  bought  and  paid  for 
by  native  Moslems  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  In  referring  to  China,  he 
sai^:^<<I  rejoice  that  the   London 


Missionary  Society  have  at  last  eov- 
pleted  their  great  work,  in  the  veisioiL 
of  the  Chinese  Bible..  They  presented 
a  copy  to  me  the  other  day^  printed 
and  bound  and  altogether  got  up 
within  the  empire  of  China ;  and  they 
are  enabled  to  circulate,  an  entire  wfj 
of  the  JQoly  Scriptures  at  the  low  pnoe 
of  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  two 
shillings  of  English  coin.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  be  able,  sooner  or  later, 
to  break  down  this  enormous  barrier 
to  the  truth.  Why  it  stands  I  know 
not|  except  that  it  may  be  in  the  order 
of  Providence  that  we  should  have 
still,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  a 
gig[antic  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
scripture  saying  that  'the  love  e£ 
money  is  the  zoot  of  all  eviL*  ^  The 
income  of  this  Society  during  the  psst 
year  amounted  to  £115,208  is.  8dU 
or  £7,865  more  than  the  previous 
year. 

BVAirOXUCAL  ALUASCS. 

A  melancholy  &ct  was  stated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  de  Liefde,  of  Amsterdam,  st 
the  meeting  of  the  British  organisation 
of  the  Evangeiieal  AlUanee.  He  ssid 
that  1,400  out  of  the  1,500  ministen 
of  that  country  preached  doctrines  in 
unison  with  Rationalism^  and  Unitar 
rianism,  whilst  nearly  one  hundred 
taught  Evangelical  truth.  He  had, 
hiiUBelf,  been  brought  up  in  Unitsri- 
anism,  but  finding  its  limits  too  eon* 
fined,  he  had  at  length  been  brought 
to  the  truth,  and,  as  a  oonsequenoe  of 
that,  had  been  dismissed  nom  lus 
Church.  Hereupon  he  opened  a  shed 
in  the  lowest  puriieu  of  Amsterdam, 
and  preached  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos 
to  beggars  snd  organ  grinders;  but 
the  great  crowding  of  anditoA  soon 
obliged  him  to  open  a  room  able  to 
accommodate  600;  and  soon  agwn 
another,  which  was  able  to  contain 
1,600  persons.  The  room  was  always 
crowded  J  and  the- number  of  letters 
sent  to  hun  from  the  country,  inviti^ 
him  to  preach,  led  him  to  send  fortt 
five  young  men  who  had  been  tramed 
under  his  own  roof,  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  to  the  people.  The  result 
was  most  gratifying.  Means  were 
alone  wanting  to  help  other  young 
men  to  enter  upon  me  same  evsn- 
gelieal  work. 

BBfrrSH  AND  roftBIOV  SOHOOiXS. 

A  remark  made  >  by  Lord  John 
Bussell  at  the    fifty  -  fioit .  anonsl 
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BMting  of  Ihtf  British  aitd  Foreign 
tSehool  Society  f  is  worth  quotu^.  He 
raid  *'  the  principle  of  the  Sodetj  was 
th«t  the  Bible  alone  should  be  taught, 
and  that,  using  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
giving  only  n  plain  exposition  of  its 
words,  they  should  leave  the  children  to 
bdongto  whatever  denomination  their 
parents  and  teachers  might  think  best. 
ThiB,  toe,  he  believed  to  have  been  a 
wise  determination.  Christian  sects 
had,  for  the  most  part,  arisen  out  of 
some  controversy  which  rasped  at  the 
time  when  they  were  formed,  and  the 
catechism,  or*  foimnlary,  that  was 
adopted  was  designed  to  show  that 
those  by  whom  it  was  adopted  took 
one  particular  side  in  the  controveny, 
and  embraced  one  opinion  rather  than 
another.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  it  was  not  wise,  and  even  neces- 
sary, to  adopt  such  formularies  from 
time  to  time.  But  as  ages  passed 
away  the.  controversies  vanished,  the 
diaaensions  disappeared.  Other  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arose  upon  ques- 
tions requiring  the  deliberation  and, 
perhaps,  the  decision  of  religious 
bodies;  but  the  interest  of  the  former 
differences  had  abated,  and  therefore, 
when  they  made  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  catechism  or  for- 
mulary  in  schools,  they  insisted, 
not  upon  the  eternal  text,  but  they 
bonnet  up  with  it  the  perishable  com- 
mentary." 

WESLZYAN  BDUCATIOK. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at 
the  meeting  in  behalf  of  Wesleyan 
Education  in  general,  and  of  the 
Westminster  Training  School  in  par- 
ticular, held  in  Centenary  Hall,  and 
the  proceedings  were  of  a  highly 
interesting  nature.  There  are  now,  it 
appears,  417  Wesleyan  day  schools, 
containing  45,168  children.  Returns 
were  also  announced  of  4,058 
Wesleyan  Sabbath  schools,  with 
395,962  children,  conducted  by 
71,663  teachers.  The  returns  of 
Sabbath  schools  we  presume  are  not 
quite  complete.  In  the  day  schools 
tnere  are  165  certificated  teachers, 
16  assistant-teachers,  aud  440  pupil- 
teachers.  The  finances  were  on  the 
whole  in  a  satisfactory  condition*  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  very  eloquent 
address,  Mr.  Arthur  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing striking  lines  of  Mackay's  from 
a  book  pnblkhdd  in  New  York  :— 


<*  WhoTll  bid  for  the  Uttls  ehUdreii, 
Body  and  soul  apd  brain  ? 
Who'll  bid  for  the  little  children, 
Tonng  and  without  a  stain  ? 

*  V\\  bid,'  cried  Beggaxy,  howling, 

*  ni  bay  them  ap  one  and  aU; 
I'll  teach  them  a  thousand  Isssons, 

To  lie,  and  ekulk,  and  crawL' 

"  'And  rU  bid  higher  and  higher, ' 
Cried  Crime,  with  wolfish  grin ; 

*  I  love  to  lead  the  children 

In  the  pleasant  ways  of  sin. 
They  shall  swarm  the  streets  to  pilfer. 

They  shall  plague  the  broad  highway, 
HU  they  grow  too  old  for  pity, 

And  ripe  for  the  law  to  slay.* 

<' « Oh  shame !'  cried  True  Religion, 

*  Oh  shame  that  this  should  be ; 
ril  take  the  little  children, 

rn  take  them  all  to  Thee. 
I'll  raise  them  up  with  kindness, 

From  the  mire  where  they*ye  trod, 
1*11  teach  them  woxds  of  blessmg, 

ru  lead  them  up  to  God.* " 

TouKG  men's  cHRisriAir  Assocunoir. 

At  the  annual  breakfast  of  the 
Young  Blends  Christian  AssociaiHony  the 
Bev.  J.  de  Liefde,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  alluded, 
in  a  very  pitting  and  interesting 
manner,  to  his  personal  experience 
when  a  young  man.  He  said,  "  When 
I  was  a  voung  man  I  did  not  know 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  hut  it  pleased 
God  to  open  my  eyes.  As  I  was  tra^ 
veiling  in  a  stage  coach  I  read  a  book 
— ^ihe  Bible  I  had  read  with  Unitarian 
spectacles ;  and  though  the  Bible  is  a 
good  book,  yet  sometimes  a  young  man 
especially  wants  o^er  books  besioes  the 
Biole  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  God's 
Word — and  the  book  I  was  reading  in 
the  coach  was  An^ell  James's  ^norioiM 
Inquirer.  I  had  tne  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  author  last  ni^ht  at  a  meeting, 
and  I  could  not  help  embracing  him, 
because  he  was  the  instrument,  in 
God's  hands,  to  brmg  me  to  Christ, 
and  present  Christ  to  me.  I  then  was 
a  young  minister  in  a  country  town  in 
Holland,  and  from  the  moment  I 
knew  Christ  I  began  to  preach  him ; 
but  the  congregation  being  Unitarian, 
began  to  oppose  me,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  my  session  or  my 
consistory  dismissed  me.  When  X 
received  the  letter  of  dismissal,  my 
wife  was  standing  behind  me,  and  I 
said  to  her,  'What  are  we  to  do  now! 
We  are  dismissed  with  our  three  chil- 
dren.' She  said,  *  Open  the  piano, 
and  sing  a  hymn.'    My  wife  waa 
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preachingr  to  me— I  hftd  preMhed 
many  texts  to  her ;  no  v  it  was  hur 
torn  to  preach—and  she  8wd,  *It  is 
written,  Kcgoioe  in  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  give  yon  the  desiie  of  yoar  heart. 
Do  not  Bay  first,  I  wiU  have  the  desire 
of  my  heart,  and  then  I  shall  rejoice 
in  the  Lord ;  but  first  rejoice  in  bim, 
and  let  ns  sing  a  hymn.'  This  we  did. 
It  is  now  ten  years  since,  and  at  this 
moment  I  have  eight  children;  we 
have  every  day  onr  daily  bread,  and 
even  something  more.  And  I  think  it 
is  something  worthy  the  consideration 
of  yonng  men,  for  they  have  to  do 
with  the  same  God.  I  dare  say  at 
that  moment  I  was  standing  alone  in 
Holland.  I  was  thinking  oi  going  to 
America,  but  God  had  a  work  for  me 
in  Holland.  At  Amsterdam,  oontam- 
ing  254,000  inhabitants,  I  began  by 
opening  a  shed  in  one  of  the  lowest 
quarters  of  the  city.  I  had  three 
pounds  sterling  in  my  hands :  God  has 
blessed  It,  and  now  I  have  a  chapel,  ao*> 
eommodating  l,eOO  bearers.  A  small 
school  is  connected  with  tiiis  chapel, 
where  seventy-two  poor  girls  are 
religiously  instructed  during  the  week ; 
there  are  likewise  infant  and  ragged 
schoob,  in  which  more  than  200  chil- 
dren had  reeeired  education.  I  am 
thankftil  to  mjr  God  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  reyival  among  the  young 


men,  and  if  I  had  fifty  youDg 
would  have  work  for  theai. 

sunmkY  SCHOOL  miov, 
Exeter  Hall,  at  the  annual  eiathef- 
iag  of  the  Sundatf  School  Union^  is 
always  ffled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
present  year  was  no  exceptiMi.  Much 
mterest  was  created  by  the  statement 
of  the  successful  operations  of  tius 
Association;  the  recentcanvassof  Lon^ 
don,  and  the  Sabbath  question  beini^ 
the  principal  other  topica  of  moeh 
excellent  speaking.  The  cheering  £ui 
of  a  Frendi  Sunday  School  UnioQ 
being  now  in  operation  in  Paris,  wi» 
tiius  stated  by  Pssteor  Vorraeywho 
attended  as  its  representative : — 
.  '^  Permit  me  to  stand  here  for  a  few 
seconds,  as  a  representative  of  our 
union  in  Paris.  At  the  present  daj, 
vi  our  Reformed  Church  we  have  SOO 
Snnday-soho(^-~an  augmentation  of 
106;  in  tiie  Lutheran  Church,  25^ 
an  augmentation  over  last  year  of  2; 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  25 — ^without 
any  augmentation ;  in  the  Independeat, 
20»-an  augmentation  of  10;  in  the 
Episcopalian  Church  of  England,  1 ; 
in  the  Baptist  Churchy  1;  and  the 
Methodistio  Calvinists,  1 ;  a  total  of 
schools  now  in  existence  of  372 ;  sod 
an  addition  for  that  year  of  250.  It 
is  a  small  beginniog — ^but  we  are  not 
in  such  a  blessed  country  as  Knglsnd.*^ 


itts  0f  Jook. 


Tnvaidoni  or,  the  Yolos  of  Consdenoe; 
a  Narrative,  founded  on  fact,  of  the  times 
of  John  Wesley.  By  Mra.  Qulntin  Ken- 
nedy.   London  :  Partridge  and  Co. 

W«  suspect,  from  several  indications, 
that  the  authoress  of  this  volume  has 
adopted  the  pardonable  expedient  of 
throwing  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
into  the  past,  the  chief  events  that 
make  up  the  narrative,  connecting 
them,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect, 
)uid  the  known  interest  of  his  work 
and  name,  with  the  founder  of  Metho- 
dism. This  gives  an  interest  and  a 
charm  to  the  book  which  we  trust  will 
add  both  to  Its  sale  and  its  nsefuhiess, 
for  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  a  work 
calculated  to  be  ustful,  as  well  as  to 
while  away  a  leisure  hour. 

A  Httle  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
talented  authoress  would  have  pre- 


served her  from  the  nustake  of  making: 
such  lay  preachers  as  Mr.  Wesley  em- 
ployed within  twelve  years  after  the 
rise  of  Methodism,  active  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sunday  schools^ — insti- 
tutions which  were  wholly  unknown 
and  undreamt  of  within  that  period, 
and  were  never  specially  the  objects 
of  the  labours  and  solicitudes  of  the 
early  Miethodist  preachers.  Bnors  in 
chronology  are  not  very  unfraqoent, 
however,  among  writers  of  fiction,  and 
our  authoress  will  have  no  difficulty 
to  find  excellent  and  able  autbai» 
enow  who  have  fallen  into  the  aaaae 
snare^ — so  hard  is  it  to  give  fiction  the 
air  ot  truth  in  all  its  parts. 

Trevanion,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of  s 
Cornish  mmer.  Blessed  with  a  mother 
above  her  station  in  mind  snd  heart, 
and  permitted  occasional  oomMmoa- 
hood  with  the  heir  of  a  wealthy  ramily^ 
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]ie  nu0  into  life  with  high  notumsy 
wliich  he  eoBfldeiiticmflly  restnuned 
when,  at  a  proper  age,  he  fotmd  it 
necessary  to  snomit  to  some  of  the 
tpils  and  duties  connected  with  mining 
operations.  Discontent  and  unhappi- 
ness  suooeededi  in  the  znidat  of  which 
lie  was  aroused  by  the  preaching  of 
Hr.  Wealey  to  a  sense  of  personal 
g»Ht,  tfid  undev  the  same  aiscouxae 
bvought  to  trust ''  for  pardon  and  ao^ 
ceptance*'  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Subsequentevents,— interviews  with 
Wesley ;  the  effects  of  the  change  he 
had  experienced  upon  himself  and  his 
parents,  as  well  as  work  companions ; 
nis  intimacy  with  early  preachiers ;  hia 
own  first  attempt  to  publish  the 
gospel;  and  the  labours  he  entered 
upon  in  consequence, — ^are  detailed  in 

E leasing  language.  The  circle  of  hia 
riends  widens,  *^  sunny  prospects  and 
cloudless  skies"  prevail,  and  hia  do« 
mestic  bliss  is  perfected  by  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  deen  piety,  of  high  in- 
tellect, and  ample  fortune.  The  acmS 
of  felicity  thus  attained  was  uniii* 
terruptedly  enjoyed  for  some  yean, 
^'a  oeautiful  poemr-Hsevtainly  too 
divine  to  last.^ 

Palled  with  excess  of  happiness  he 
became  wayward,  dejected,  and 
gloomy.  The  sight  of  the  death  of  a 
man  in  dreadful  convulsions  filled  his 
aoul  with  terror ;  the  world  appeared 
to  him  as  one  vast  chamel  house,  and 
an  indefinable  dread  fastened  upon 
hia  whenever  he  thought  npon  his 
adored  wife.  Then,  and  almost  with^ 
oat  warning,  she  was  snatched  from 
his  embrace.  The  light  of  Heaven 
shed  upon  her  deathbed  for  a  time 
comforted  him ;  but  his  former  gloom 
returned.  He  discontinued  his  pulpit 
exerdses.  Business  called  hun  to 
london.  By  degrees  he  was  intro- 
duoed  to  fasl^ionable  life,  gave  way  to 
the&Uiei  and  gaieties  of  society,,  and 
waa  snared  by  the  fiatteiies  and 
piqaed  by  the  sneers  of  Uberal^wandfid, 
inen.  Q^  death  of  hia  mother  caused 
a  brief  pause  in  his  downward  career ; 
but  an  invitation  to  visit  Ireland  re- 
aidtedin  the  completion  of  hia  estrange- 
ment from  heart  religion,  and  induced 
a  career  of  vice  that  stripped  him  of 
hia  wealth,  and  reduced  aim  to  the 
OMjliljpn  of  a  gambler  and  a  sot. 
^  t^  auoceasive  ataps  by  irhioh  this 
ocaditiaD  waa  naohed  ased  not  h«re 


be  detailed.  Thevineludeanoi)faer  mai^ 
riage— with  a  lEloman  Catholic,  by- 
tlie-bye--and  ihat  worst  of  all  calami- 
ties  to  a  sensitive  mind,  an  elopement. 
Mr.  Wesley  appears  several  times^ 
either  as  a  correspondent  or  in  per- 
son, in  the  course  of  the  narrative^  and 
Uius  ihe  thread  of  the  hero's  hfe  ia 
interwoven  with  the  labours  of  that 
gveat  man.  It  seems  scarcely  in  keep- 
ing with  Hie  use  made  of  Methodistxc 
agency  throughout  the  volume  that 
the  hero  is  at  last  left  in  the  pale  of 
the  Established  Church,  without  ap- 
parent connection  or  communication 
with  the  Methodist  people,  though 
the  concluding  chapters  exhibit  the 
results  in  some  degree  of  that  **  re- 
pentance unto  life,"  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  had  been  indebted  to 
them. 

In  many  respects  this  book  is  a 
satisfactory  attempt  to  inculcate  evan- 
gelical truth  by  means  of  a  parable. 
The  reflections  scattered  up  and  down 
are  of  a  useful  and  practical  tendency^ 
and  the  general  lesson  one  of  valuable 
impoit. 

Sermons  on  tha  Fi»t  EpiiUe  of  Fefe^By 
H.  F.  Kohlbrtfgge,  D.D.,  of  Elboi^r 
G€cmany.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face, by  the  Rev.  OcUviua  Window,  D.U. 
London :  Partridge  &  Co. 

"Have  Mercy  upon  me.  0  God.  ^  Medi- 
tation on  Psalm  LI.,  addreased  to  the 
Broken  and  Contrite  Heart.  »y  *^.*: 
Kohlbrttgge,  D.D.     London:    Paitndgft 

Scriptural  Elnoidation  of  the  Artideof  the 
Christian  Mth:  I  b^^t»«>«  ^^ 
Ghost.  By  H.  R  KohUwrtlgge,  DJ). 
London :  Partridge  &  Go. 
HsaMAim  Fbibomoh  Kom^RJoaB  la 
ao  evangelical  German  divine,  who,  some 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  was  deprived  of 
his  clerical  office  because  he  preached 
"Ajsus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  with 
giaat  power  and  uD.ctioai,  and  bad  baa 
Se  hardihood  to  exposa  to  th«  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  the  Lutherau  Church 
and  protest  against  the  shallow  neoloKJ 
of  one  of  its  ministers-  Deprived  of  aU 
means  of  inbsisteace  by  this  injustice, 
ha  resorted  to  his  pea  for  tiie  means  ot 
BBiiiiiiff  a  liieUhood,  and  during  some 
jaanpassed  through  much  privation  and 
afflietioa.  The  story  ofhis  distresses  and 
his  peopvideaaal  h^ps  is  deaply  affect. 
ing^  aid  hU  sab«tqiwat  expcnenccs  i» 
his  attempts  to  obtaia  reooguiuon  as  a 
pfeachai^  both  in  Holland  and  in  Pnuii% 
ace  iranght  with  instruction  as  to  the 
lapsed  condWou  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  CoB^neotal  ProU^tapt  Churches* 
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It  was  not  natil  1846'  that  lie  o1>tAined 
from  the  Latheran  Church  the  testimo- 
Bial  they  had  refoied  in  1832 ;  and  in 
that  Tear  be  settled  in  Elberaeld,  and 
ibanoed  an  independent  chnrcb,  on  the 
Vasis  of  the  reformed  confession  of 
iaith. 

The  series  of  Sermons  on  1  Peter  is 
puhlished  in  three  parts,  at  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  each.  Thej  are  trulj 
erangelical  in  sentiment,  and  practical ; 
and  though  the  leanings  of  the  author 
4ire  plainly  towards  Calyinism,  yet  he 
wisely  ayoids  mere  dogmatical  state- 


ments of  doctrine,  and  has  tteapve- 
duced  a  rery  useful  ezpositloB  of  a  vi^h- 
ahle  epistle.  The  appearanoe  of  each 
works  in  Germany  may  be  hailed  at  a 
hopeful  sign. 

The  other  two  little  workM  desene  an 
equally  fayourable  notice.  The  **  Medi- 
tation^ is  calculated  to  lead  the  humbled  , 
mourning  soul  right  on  to  the  asBBmaee 
of  consolation  in  Christ  JTesns,  snd  to  the 
joys  of  salration  in  his  name;  and  tiM 
small  treatise  on  the  belief  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  may  be  studied  with  deep  spintaai 
profit  by  any  belierer. 


Pdnd-^ijir  %mdisim  $(porttr. 


[The  Isrge  tpiM  deroted  to  th«  MotaaUAid 
Aaodatlon  is  thli  magMina,  IndacM  us  to  defer 
some  obeerretioiu  reipeetliis  Ite  flnenclal  eondi- 
Bon  imtU  next  month.— £d.j 

TEA  AND  PUBLIC  MEETING  AT 
SHEFFIELD. 

A  TB A  PABTT  Bud  pubUc  meeting  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  Eighth  Ag- 
gregate Meeting  of  the  Wesleran  Metho- 
dist Local  Preaehers'  Mntoal-Aid  Asso- 
ciation on  Monday  CTening,  JuneOtht  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Townhead-streeu 
After  tea,  the  meetiog  was  opened  with 
a  hymn,  the  reading  of  apportion  of 
scripture,  and  prayer,  when  W.  Fawcett, 
Esq.,  the  Mayor,  took  the  chair.  He 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presiding 
at  the  present  meeting  on  behalf  of  an 
aasodation  so  honourable  in  its  oha- 
jaeter.  When  they  considered  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  chapels  in  their  Connexion 
were  occupied  on  the  Sabbath  by  local 
preaehen,  he  felt  certain  that  any  asso- 
ciation which  had  for  its  immediate  ob- 
ject the  benefit  of  this  Bsefnl  and  self* 
denying  class  of  persons  mnst  be  of  con« 
siderable  interest  in  the  town.  He  re- 
gretted that  more  local  preachers  were 
not  associated  with  this  society.  He 
conceired  it  to  be  the  doty  of  all  local 
preachers  to  set  aside  any  trifiing  otrjee- 
tions  which  a  busy  fnffe&nity  might  de- 
vise, and  to  unite  themselves  with  a 
society  which  was  likely  to  efibet  so 
much  good.  The  local  preaehers,  as 
they  all  knew,  gare  their  serviees  grato- 
itonsly,  and  thev  deserved  the  hdp  of  ail* 
who  appreciated  the  ralne  of  those  ser- 
vices;  but  if  it  was  expected  that  the 
help  of  those  who  were  not  local  preach* 
ers  should  be  given  to  this  sMOety,  It 
behoved  local  preachers  to  show  that 
they  had  a  great  vsspeet  Ibrthe  society 
themselves.    If  they  did  this,  the  Con- 


neauon  generally  would  take  a  Hvdj 
interest  in  the  weUSare  of  the  society.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  to  assist  it  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  because  he  fully  concurred  in 
the  objects  of  the  sodetv,  and  considered 
it  very  important  ana  valuable.  He 
believed  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
Connexion  when  he  said  they  bad  all 
derived  profit  fVom  their  local  brethren, 
althongh  some,  like  himself  had  not 
been  privileged  to  hear  them  so  ofken  as 
they  conld  desire.  It  was  a  great  satis- 
fiiction  to  know  that  the  same  i^pel 
was  preached  in  the  villages  as  in  the 
towns,  and  if  to  fewer  people,  yet  with 
equal  fidelity.  With  reference  to  the  aged 
preachers,  whose  comfort  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  society,  the  utmost 
Wesleyans  eoald  do  was  to  requite  them 
in  some  slender  degree  for  the  benefits 
derived.  They  had  blessed  them.by  their 
miirit,  their  prayeis,  their  exampie»  aiid 
these  were  blessingi  no  amoont  of  Ar- 
terial aasistaaee  conld  repay.    . 

Mr.  T.  Chaxbbblaix^  of  Windsos; 
(the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society) 
read  extracts  from  the  report  prepared 
to  be  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (see  p.  843),  which  were  lis- 
ened  to  with  deep  attention. 

Mr.  J.  Towna,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
moired  the  first  resolutioiL  to  the  aiSsct 
that  the  progress  made  and  the  extenwre 
good  acQompUsiied  byithe  Loc^l  Froa- 
ohers'  Mntoal-Aid  Association, ,  anudtt 
unprecedented  difficulties,  denvmatEatie 
the  need  that  existed  for  such  an  imita- 
tion, and  its  permanent  practicability. 
He  declared  that  he  supported  this  soci- 
ety because  its  principles  were  fhlly  in 
harmony  with  the  gospeL  One  of  tha 
great  doctrines  of  Christ  was,  **X4iff9  Hqt 
neighbottr  as  thyself ;"  andhe  liked  ths 
society  beoanse  its  object  was  to  may 
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thi*  priAcipto  into  praetiee.    He  -  fnUr 
Maeonred  in  the  remark  of  their  hononrea 
ehAinuo,  that  local  preachers  themselTet 
mtAt  to  join  the  aocietj:  they  ought  to 
nSj  round  it  and  rapport  it  through 
good  report  and  evil  report.    He  did  not 
*  lay  the  locietj  was  perfect ;  if  it  were,  it 
ifonld  be  diflerent  to  CTciy  other  instita- 
tioa  in  this  worid.  Bnt  the  principles  on 
which  the  society  was  established  were 
deoidedlj  sound,  and  it  was  their  business 
to  oonreet  any  firnlt  thcT  might  find  in 
detail.   That  was  what  tqey  were  doing; 
it  was  the  rery  object  of  their  meeting 
together  in  Sheffield.    There  were  two 
paragraphs  he  wished  to  read  from  a 
nttle  prmted  paper  which  had  been  pnt 
'  into  circulation  to  show  the  olgect  and 
results  of  the  society.    One  was  as  fol- 
lows :— "  The  object  of  thia  Association 
is  to  refieye  the  poorer  class  of  local 
preachers  in  the  time  of  sickness  and 
old  age,  and  to  secure  to  their  represen- 
tatiyes  a  sum  of  money  at  their  death." 
The  other  was  :-— ^'  There  are  at  the 
present  time  101  aged  brethren  on  the 
annuitant  ftmd,  most  of  whom  are  le- 
oeiring  four  shillings  per  week.     On 
these  brethren  the  sum  of  £806 13s.  6d. 
has  been  expended  during  the  year." 
This  was  rery  encouraging  and  satia- 
faotorj.    But  while  he  r^oiced  at  the 
-good  which  had  been  effected  by  the 
sodety,  he  could  not  help  regrettmg 
that  it  had  not  been  in  existence  at  an 
earlier  period.    Many  a  local  preacher 
had  in  former  years  oied  amidst  sorrow, 
suffering,  and  dieeaae— disease  perhaps 
Indnoeil  by   his  labours  in  spreading 
abroad  the  gospel.    He  could  not  help 
wishing  that  this  society  had  been  ear- 
lier oi^ginated,  so    that   not  a    single 
local  preacher  should  hare  fallen  into 
such  painfbl  circumstances  as  those  he 
had  adverted  to.    They  had  taken  up 
'  the  rabject  kte ;  but  it  was  better  late 
than  nerer.   He  hoped  the  society  would 
long  exist,  and  be  tne  means  of  arerting 
want  and  suffering   from  many  lociu 
-  preachers. 

Mr.  TncoTHT  Stxxs,  of  Bamsley, 
seconded  the  motion.  In  douig  so  he 
referred  to  the  extensire  benefits  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  Ubours  of  lo€»l 
preachers.  He  had  himself  been  a  local 
preacher  since  1803,  and  had  at  one 
lime  travelled  500  miles  in  six  months, 
pindpaHy  on  foot.  He  believed  that 
local  preachers  were -one  of  the  moat 
•  independent,  self-saciifioing  bodies  of 
men  that  existed.  They  cBd  not  go  out 
for  money,  or  for  their  own  benefit  in 
anyway,  but  for  the  good  of  those 
.  ^om  t&ey  wished  to  bring  into  the  fold 
of  Ohrht.  The  object  of-  tiie  society 
bebg  to  help  these- worthy  men  when 


they  could  no  longer  labour  to  support 
themselreSy  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  assist 
the  society.  He  trusted  it  would  go  on 
and  become  iaoreasingly  prosperous. 

Mr.  EoMuvD  HsBLET,  of  Birmingham^ 
said  he  would  not  attempt  to  point  out 
the  benefits  of  this  society.    To  attempt 
to  praise  it  would  be  something  like 
**  gudinff  refined  gold,  and  painting  the 
lily."    It  was  an  institution  possessing 
such  characteristics  that  it  required  no 
arguments  to  induce  Uiem  to  appreciate 
its  advantages  and  to  support  it.    He 
had  been  exceedingly  gratified  at  the 
pHTOceedings  this  evening,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  would  have  been  <^uite  worth 
while  for  him  to  come  from  Birmingham 
merely  to  be  present  on  this  occasion 
to  listen  to  the  interesting  addresses 
wiiieh  had  been  delivered.    If  he  was 
not  himself  a  local  preacher,  he  felt  it. 
an  honour  and  a  pleasure  to  take  part 
in  any  proceedings  which  had  for  tneir 
ot^t  the  furtherance  of  a  society  liko 
this.    He  could  not  conceive  there  could 
be  any  shadow  of  a  reason  why  the 
whole  of  the  local  preachers  throughout 
the  Connexion  should  not  unite  in  oner. 
unbrokeU  band  in  support  of  this  in- 
stitution.   As  he  had  said,  he  was  not  a 
local  preacher  himself,  and  had  never 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  fill  that  re*- 
sponsible  and  important  position,  but 
he  nevertheless  fuUv  appreciated  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  laboured  gratuitously 
in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  the  duty  of  every  member  oC 
the  Connexion  to  give  his  sanction  and 
influence  to  an  institution  like  this,  which 
had  for  ittf  object  the  support  of  these 
deserving  men  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  themselves.    The  so* 
ciety  was  so  excellent   that  the   only 
wonder  in  his  mind  was  that  it  had  not 
existed  years  ago.    Beferring  to  the  re- 
solution before  the  meeting,  be  would 
ask  wliat  progress  had  been  made  by  the 
society  ?    From  what  he  had  heard  from 
some  persons  he  should  have  supposed 
that  the  institution  was  about  to  die ;  but 
knowing  what  its  actual  condition  was, 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  chance 
of  its  dying,  but  that,  on  the  contraiy, 
.  thera  was  every  probability  of  its  growing 
firmer,  stronger,  and  more  prosperous 
everv  day.    What  had  been  the  progress 
of  the  society?    He  found  that  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  about  1,200 
local  preachers  joined  it ;  in  the  second 
about  1,800  local  preachers  became  con* 
nected  with  it;  and  at  the  present  time 
he  beliered  the  number  was  about  2,900. 
He  did  not  know  whether  this  progress 
was  quite  as  rapid  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  bec&use  if  they  believed  that  charity 
was  pre*emineotIy  the  chMacteristic  of 
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ChHitfans,  8urdy  wwy  lo^  iiraacber 
throQ^oQt  the  length  and  brtftdth  of  thA 
land  ought  to  join  it.  There  was  erety 
reason  why  the  local  pffeaeher  ahouki 
Join  this  society.  If  he  waa  poor  he 
ought  to  join  it  in  order  to  rewive  help 
when  he  waa  no  longer  In  a  poaKioa  t^ 
help  himself;  if,  on  the  other  band,  be 
was  rich,  he  ought  to  join  it  out  of  ajnn. 
pathy  for  his  poorer  hreHifen.  It-iwaa 
very  gratifying  to  him  to  see  the  ehahr 
occupied  as  it  waa  on  the  present  ooea^ 
sion.  He  considered  it  a  great  hoftoai, 
alike  to  the  society  and  to  the  gontieflMdi 
who  filled  the- chair,  for  him  to  gt^  the 
sanction  of  his  office  to  an  iBJ»litaiAo& 
like  this;  and  he  congratulated  the  Mayor 
and  the  town 'at  large  on  thofaetthat 
their  chief  magistrate  had  the  nocal 
courage  to  come  forward  on  behalf  of  thra 
society.  Tliough  they  might  occaalonfcUy 
see  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  and  the  np- 
turned  lip  presented  at  the  wan  wBo  be- 
haved in  this  Way,  still  he  beHeved-<**t 
those  who  did  these  things  rcspeeted  Ae 
individual  who  had  th6  moral  courage- so 
to  follow  out  his  oonvictiona.  If  ap- 
•  peared  that  there  was  need  of  Improi^e* 
ment  in  the  finances  of  the  society.  A 
friend  was  complahiing  to  him  <he  other 
day  about  their  want  of  fhnda,  and  he 
told  this  person  that  he  considered  it 
would  be  venr  easy  to  get  more  if 
.they  only  set  about  it  in  the  tight  tray. 
The  only  way  was  for  the  membcrt  of 
the  Association  to  set  about  it  in  earnest, 
and  each  do  his  share  in  improving  the 
finances.  Now  they  had  2,900  loed 
preachers  in  connection  with  the  society. 
Ofthesc  he  would  take  it  there  were  a^OOO 
healthy,  hale,  able-bodied  men.  Sup^ 
posing  these  2,000  persons  were  slU  of 
them  to  undertake  to  get  5s.  each  year 
towards  the  socle^,  that  would  amount 
to  £500  a  year.  The  chairman  had  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
their  pulpits  were  filled  bv  local  preachers. 
This  was  unquestionably  true,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  how  much  the  con- 
gregations paid  for  the  sermons  which 
were  delivered  by  those  individuals. 
The  truth  was  that  those  sermons  cost 
ji  great  deal  more  to  the  local  preachers 
themselves  than  they  did  to  the  congrega- 
tion. Was  it  not  evident,  then,  that  they 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  local 
preachers  ?  Why  should  they  not  have 
an  annual  sermon  in  every  chapel 
preached  bv  a  local  preacher  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  society  ?  After  ofllftring 
some  further  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  funds  of  the  sodety,  Mr.  Heeley  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  it  appeatvd  to  Mm 
that  this  institution  was  so  excellent  in 
its  objects  that  every  person  in  the  Con- 
nexion ought  to  snppon  it  whether  he 


waa  a-  local  pvoaefaer  ni  mbL  Ho  iM* 
aatisfiad  that  If  they  wottld  mkf  p«l 
their  .ahomtders  to  the  iriioal,  and 
^give  a  long  pnll,  a  atfong  p«ll»  and 
a  pnU  aUc^^er/'  tiie  aodolgr  wooM 
be  made  toeonfer  iamanaely  graaHar 
AdvuMageaon  the  brethren  thas  k  did  at 
-ppsaent.  Ho  tmsted  that  irkeii  tiMy 
ireiittothenrvariooB  csrootetboyiroQld 
doterminodly  and  persevanngly  net  in 
behalf  of  this  Assooiation,  roMfarad  tteit 
It  should  not  die^  but  live  na  Iomt  na  lin- 
thodiaa  Itaelf:. 

The  motion  h&viag  been  earned,  Air. 
Ji^aoir,  of  Barnsby,  moved  tho  noct 
Jreaokition,  to  tho  effeot  thhi  «rery 
precoher  of  iho  goapel,  wintover  his 
oeelealaatiGal  atntna  may  ba,  ia,  tvhen  in 
oiroamaenioae  Of  suffering  and  whi^  es^ 
tkledtopoe^hD-aya^wthyand  halpfroni 
the  diadplea  of  Christ.  In  apoahii^np 
ontMa  Naolntion,  Mr.  Jebeonnffirmed 
that  the  taak  of  tho  local  praaebar  was 
tho  nobleat  and  moat  hnportaBt  in  the 
world.  The  UOyoors  of  tho  local  pranobor 
were  more  vitally  importent  than  theae 
of  tho  iMst  devoted  stodent  of  aii  or 
adlenee.  HofUly  conoorrod  In  tho  ob- 
Jeeto  of  tho  society,  and  ha  wwbod  it 
ovary  sooceM* 

•  Mr.  WiLLuu  Imanr  aoconded  tho 
motion.  He  said  ho  waa  indveod  to 
oomo  foptsMKrd  hi  imppoxt  of  tfaia  Asaodn- 
'tion,  In  eonso^uenee  of  tho  benefit  he 
had  oibtainod  from  hia  hitcroottrao  with 
loeal  preaohora.  Ho  had  deriTod  his 
*oarlieat  rellgiotts  inpreaaien 
nombor  of  this  dovotod  body  of  \ 
There  wore  many  aiignmenta  in  i 
of  ordhiary  benefit  and  insuranoo  aoei- 
oties?  but  there  waa  not  one  of  the 
moat  oOffont  argnmonts  wlncii  might 
be  ui^ged  in  fiaroor  of  tiioao  aodatim 
whieh  might  not  alao  be  oaod  us  be- 
half of  Sio  institution  whoaa  velfiuo 
they  were  mot  to  promoto.  Ho  aoaaa- 
times  envied  the  richor  olaaaaa  for  Ao 
good  they  wore  enabled  to  do  in  aap- 
portmgaoeioties  liico  this.  Ho  waa  not 
able  to  assist  it  with  large  snao  of  bmk 
•Boy;  bnthofett  It  hisdotytoaidit  by 
every  means  within  Ida  reaeh.  Ho  hod 
ooeasionally  offieintod  for  load  praaah- 
ors,  and  ho  had  oxperi«noed  aooso  HttlB 
of  tho  hardahtpa  which  thcao  ikoi«^ 
men  had  to  go  throngh  in  their  lahoors 
In  the  oaoto  of  Chriat  Ho  deaorihed 
'tile  laborious  and  even  dangerona  walks, 
through  tempests,  over  rug9od  paths, 
nnd  in  the  darkneas,  whiah  loeal  pi  anth- 
ers  had  to  undertake  in  the  uiwaaaof 
their  ndniatrations.  They  were  n  nofala. 
praiseworthy,  dovottfd  olaaa  of  nsan;  and 
he  trusted  that  asoaas  ira^  totnkan  to 

prevent  this  aoolityfhimdecOTfaiCi  ^ 
hoped  tho  jnggeatlMui  of  Mb;  Hnriey 
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•wouM  be  tiken  tip  io  ^lirnest,  and  that 
new  and  vigwous' efforts  ^ould  be  made 
to  put  the  society  in  a  position  of  still 
greater  usefulness. 

'Mr.  KelsTbop,  of  Ackworth,  near 
PoDtefract,  supported  the  resolution. 
He  begged  the  meeting  to  consider  whist 
the  insdtution  bad  done  for  the  benefit 
«f  the  local  preachers^  The  simple  fact 
4hat  dtiring  thepast  year  there  had  been 
^Sstiribttted  to  local  preachers  br  the 
^odetj  £2,449  iSs.  lid.,  was  sufficient 
to  proTe  that  it  was  of  great  ralue. 
Some  of  their  members  were  '  uneasy, 
because  during  the  last  year  they  had 
had  to  pay  more  than  they  had  receiYed. 
This  might  be  a  matter  of  regret,  but 
«tiU  he  md  not  think  it  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  because  he  was  satisfied 
that  to  long  as  Methodism  liTed,  this 
^sceiety  must  and  would  liye.  (A  roice  : 
"  Shall  lire.")  Now  with  respect  to  the 
Amount  of  free  contributions.  The  sum 
subscribed  (£800  or  £900)  looked  very 
^beautiful  in  the  aggregate.  It  seemed  a 
▼ery  large  amount,  but  how  paltry  it 
was  when  they  took  into  consideration 
that  the  subscriptions  were  spread  over 
the  whole  Connexion !  Looking  at  it 
in  this  light  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
donnesiott  that  the  subsoriplioos  were 
not  larger.  He  agreed  in  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  at  the  commencement  of 
the  meeting,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
^ocal  preachers  to  join  the  society,  in 
•order  to  influence  the  lay  members  to 
«xert  themselves  in  its  snppcM't.  He 
was  ashamed  to  say  that  the  local 
preachers,  who  get  the  benclit  from  the 
society,  seemed  to  take  the  least  interest 
In  it  In  the  district  in  which  he  lived, 
iie  was  treasurer,  and  he  had  recently  to 
go  out  himself  and  collect  the  sub- 
ecriptions  in  order  that  the  secretary 
might  make  up  the  annual  accounts. 
If  the  brethren  showed  such  a  laxity  of 
^position  as  this,  how  was  it  likely 
tnat  I  he  society  could  prosper  f  Still  he 
did  not  fear  for  the  welfare  of  the  As- 
eoeiationy  for  while  they  had  the  support 
of  soeh  men  as  their  Fawcetts  and 
fieeleys,  and  others  whom  he  might 
name,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Asso- 
ciation must  live.  The  last  time  thev 
had  their  aggregate  meeUngln  Sheffield, 
they  were  going  on  so  swimmingly  that 
they  were  talking  about  alms-houses  for 
the  poor  local  preachers.  Now  ihe 
alms-houses  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, but  he  had  not  forgotten  that  a 
nnmber  of  genilemen  promised  liberal 
subscriptions  at  that  tune,-  and  he  saw 
•no  reason  why  the  money  promised  for 
the  proposed  alms-houses  should  not  be 
given  to  pot  the  society  in  a  better 
position.    He  for  one  should  be  happy 


te  giv«  what  he  pnomised'  for  the  alnfr- 
hovises  toward  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
funded^  if  they  liked,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Assoeiatien.  In  their  labours  for  « 
good  object  there  was  nothing  like  the 
present  tine*  Let  them  begin  now— -let 
them  adopt  some  satls&etory  plan  in  aid 
of  the  aoeiety*  and  carry  it  out  enezgeti- 
ioally  thronghoutthe  length  and  breadth 
■of  the  Connexion.  If  they  only  did 
that,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  society 
w<Mild  go  on  and  prosper. 

Mr.  JoBV  Uhwin  here  made  a  few 
renarki^  and  said  he  regretted  that  the 
;8tipend  giren  to  some  of  the  brethren 
had  been  reduced,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
low  state  of  their  funds,  it  had  been 
said  that  the  local  preachers  did  not 
come  forward  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  in  support  of  the  society.  He 
believed  the  reason  of  this  was  tliat  they 
were  the  most  independent  men  on  the 
earth,  and  that,  while  they  were  labour- 
ing d^  and  night  in  behalf  of  the  gospelj 
they  would  not  bestir  themselves  in  aid 
of  a  society  whicb  was  for  their  own 
benefit. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cabteb,  of  Nottanghao, 
proposed  the  next  resolution — ^That  as 
the  Mntual-Aid  Association  is  doing  a 
great  work,  and  notwithstanding  its 
lU»eral  income  is  far  short  of  the  requi. 
juie  amotint  of  funds  for  efficiently  re<- 
■lieving  all  the  cases  entitled  to  relief, 
the  meetins^  fJedgee  itself  to  assist  it 
with  contributions  and  to  recommend  it 
to  the  support  of  others.  He  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  this  society  should 
not  halve  met  with  the  enoooragement  it 
ooght  to  have  done  in  every  quarter; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  thiere  should 
rhave  been  impediments  aod  obstructions 
jo£  every  imaginable  kind  placed  in  the 
wav  of  its  progress  by  some  whom  they 
haa  highly  respected.  Thui  was  to  his 
•ndad  exceedingly  painful,  but  he  felt 
that  no  amount  of  reprobation  or  ob- 
lo(|uy  directed  against  the  Association, 
■from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come^ 
would  have  the  elFect  of  making  him 
cease  lo  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable 
4Uid  praiseworthy  institution  and  to  con- 
sider it  his  duty  by  everj  means  in  his 
power  to  promote  its.  interests.  He 
rejoiced  to  be  identified  with  a  body  of 
men  with  respect  to  whom  such  true  testi- 
mony had  been  borne  to-night.  The  local 
preachers  were,  as  a  chiss,  men  of  true 
.Christian  pietv  and  independence,  who 
were  possessed  with  the  conviction  that, 
however  small  or  weak  their  abilities 
might  be,  God  required  them  to  conse- 
crate those  abilities  to  His  glory  and  to 
the  propagation  of  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel; and  he  rejoiced  to  be  identified  with 
a  body  of  men  who  were  determined  to 
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ISO  on  in  eonideiitioiif  rectitude,  whoever 
might  frown  and  whoever  might  maiiga 
or  oppose.    He  referred  to  the  devoted 
hihours  of  the  local  preachere.     How 
many  of  these  nohle  men  he  said  were 
there  who,  though  they  might  for  jears 
to  oome   possess  health  and  strength, 
must  in  time  arrive  at  sach  a  position  as 
to  he  nnahle  to  support  themsetres.  This 
society  claimed  the  support  of  every  per- 
son in  the  Connexion,  because  it  was 
intended  to  help  those  worthy  men  when 
they  could  no  longer  support  themselves. 
His  resolution  stated  that  their  income 
was  liberal,  and  he  believed  the  term  was 
correct.  Theirincome  was  liberal,  though 
it  might  seem  insignificantly  small  when 
compared  with  their  missionary  income 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.    It  was  a 
glorious  income,  because  it  came  fh>m 
the  few— many  who  were  able  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  society  having  been 
alienated  from  it,  and  theur  hearts  steeled 
against  their  suffering  brethren,  in  con- 
sequence of  representations  which  had 
been  put  before  them.    When  he  looked 
at  the  ffreat  work  which  had  been  done 
by  local  preachers,  at  the  large  tracts  of 
country   which   had   been   evangelised 
chieflv  by  their  instrumentality,  it  made 
him  deeply  regret  that  more  should  not 
have  been  done  in  behalf  of  this  noble 
body  of  men.    He  concluded  by  implor- 
ing the  meeting  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion put  before  them,  not  only  by  assisting 
the  society  themselves,  but  by  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  induce  others  to  help 
them. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Jaxes  Wild,  of  London,  in  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  and  carried. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  various 
sums  of  monev  were  handed  in  as  dona- 
tions ;  and  subscriptions  which,  with  the 
collection  at  the  close,  will  be  found  in 
this  month's  list,  and  making  altogether 
nearly  £70. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed  to 
the  chairman  by  Mr.  Wm.  Habus,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  T.  Chambbslaih,  and 
passed  unanimously ;  and  after  a  few 
"words  in  acknowledgment  from  the  chair- 
man, the  meeting  terminated. 

Donations,    Honorary    Subscriptions, 

SrtCf  BECETVKD  BY  THE  TREASURER,  TO 

June  19, 1856:— 
hi&Honormcy  Member,     ha  Honomy  Contribnter. 

Shepton-Mallet— Gollectiog  card  bvBto. 
Brabner,  £1  lit.  "^ 

Monmooth.~Co]leeting  card  by  Brother 
Pritchard,  128.  6d.  ^ 

Deptford  and  Woolwich— Mrs.  Engliah, 
he.,  lOs. ;  for  our  late  Brother  EnglishTper 
ditto,  XI;  Mrs.  Coppard,  hm.,£l  U^&. 
Coppard,  hm.,  £1  ig.j  Mr,  Fisher,  hm., 
£1  Is.— £4133.  *         ' 


North  and  South  Shidds^Kr.  Joa.  Gmo, 
hm.,  £1  la.:  Mr.  Jno.  Armstrong,  hm. 
£1  la.— £2  2s.  ^ 

High  Wycombe.— Colleciiona  In  Besooa- 
fieldChapd,£l48.;  ditto  at  Peon,  178.  Sd. 
-£2 18.M  ^ 

Shield— Amoont  received  at  PnUk 
Meetiog,  W.  Morlej,  Esq.,  don.,  per  Bntlier 
Jos.  Mandeo,  Doncaster,  £1 10s. ;  Josapli 
Hill,  Esq.,  fam.,  don.,  Bramlej,  £1;  Mn. 
Smalfls,  per  ditto,  £1;  Brother  GheeUisn, 
Leeds,  2nd  instalment  towards  £5  per  saa., 
a  Mother  in  Israel,  £1 ;  a  friend,  doa.,5i., 
a  friend,  ditto,  5s. :  Mr.  Jodah  Carr,  hm., 
Leeds,  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  Joaiah  Carr,  ditto, 
£1  Is. ;  a  Lady,  Aylesbury,  don.,  per  Bra. 
Diirlev,  £1  Is. ;  Jas.  WUd,  Esq..  Treasorer, 
£10  IDs. ;  Wm.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  lUyor,  £5; 
T.  B.  Holy,  Esq.,  Norton  Honse,  £10; 
Edm.  Heeley,  Esq.,  Birmingham,  £5;  a 
Friend,  don.,  per  J.  U.,  £5;  Biothte 
Andrews,  don.,  Giindleford  Bridge^  £1; 
Mrs.  Coooer,  don.,  £1;  a  Friend,  doo., 
5s.  6d. :  Mr.  Towne,  don.,  MeUon  Mowbray, 
lOs. ;  Jas.  Wild.  Esq.,  additional  sobscrip- 
tion,  £1 ;  Wm.  Nelstrop,  Esq.,  hm.,  Ponte- 
fract,  £5;  a  Friend,  lOs.;  Mr.  W.  Norman, 
lOs.  6d. ;  Mr.  Mnxlow,  58. ;  Postage  stamM, 
78.  6d.;  W.  B.  Carter,  Esq.,  Notthigiuuii, 
£1;  Mr.  Aldrich,  don.,  D&a,  per  Biotfaer 
Brighton  Hardy,  £1;  Mr.  J.  Bichaidson, 
Sheffield,  per  Bro.  Towne,  £1 ;  Bro.  Hint, 
don.,  Kimbeiley,  £1;  CoUectkm  at  PaUic 
Meetuig,  £5 14s.  7d.— (less  expenses  Ivr  tfas 
use  of  the  halls,  printmg,  sUtioneiy,  6c 
£5  lis.  7d.)  Further  partlcolan  willappear 
next  month. 

Note.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  indvded  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasarer 
from  the  various  Circuits. 

REMnrANGBB  BEOSIVED  BT  TBB  TbEA- 

fiURER  TO  June  19tb,  1356: — Binniitt- 
ham,  £14  78.  6d. ;  Deptford  and  Woolwkh, 
£9  15s. ;  Devises,  £1  2b.  ;  Edinburgh,  18^ ; 
Wrexham,  £7  10s. ;  Longton,  £2  168.  Sd.; 
Spitalfields,  £11  ISs.  3d.;  Swaffham, 
£4108.;  Bradford.  £8  Is.  6d.;  Sheptoo 
Mallet,  £1  lis. ;  Doncaster,  £1  4s. ;  ifcv- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  £8  6s.;  Monmoath, 
£1  10s.  6d;  Walsall,  £1 17s.  6d.;  Kian- 
wood,  £2  6s.;  Alford.  £1  10s.;  Framlbg- 
ham,  £1  lOs. ;  Melton  Moidiray,  £1 10s.  6d4 
Norwich,  £2  14a» :  Loughboroi^lfa,  £1  Vk. ; 
North  and  South  Shields,  £9  Is.;  High 
Wycombe,  £2  168.  8d. 

DIED. 

''These  aU  died  in  fklth.**— ZTa&rfWf  xi.  13. 

May  3, 1655.  PhUlpTodd,  of  Korth  OdsUi. 
a«ed81.  Claim  £2.  He  had  beea  on  cha Amdi 
96  weeks. 

May  16,  18M.  WlUlam  Lee^  of  WeUlMlan 
(Salop),  aged  70.     Claim  £4.     Bit  end  vaa 


May  14, 1856.  Martha  Kortbrop,  of  Bradford, 
aitedSS.    Claim  £4.    Her  end  was  peace. 

Juie  11^  1656.  ElixalMth  HeUI,  of  iTovk.  a^ed 
61.  Claim  £4.  Her  and  was  peacetel  and 
huppy. 


THE 

LOCAL  PREACHBR8'  MAGAZINE 

CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  RECORD. 

AUGUST,  1856. 

d^nginal  an))  Stltck)i  ^rttrles. 

DOCTBINAL  DECLENSION. 

PuRK  doctrine  is  one  of  the  essentialities  of  a  pore  end  proeperom 
Christianity.  Its  maintenance  has,  therefore,  always  been  an  object  of 
great  importance  amongst  the  disciples  of  Christ.  In  proportion  as  the 
Bible>  the  real  and  only  repository  of  Christian  doctrine,  has  been 
honoured,  exalted,  and  appealed  to,  or  neglected,  rejected,  and  eon* 
temned,  has  purity  of  doctrinal  teaching  been  preserred  or  abandoned. 
In  proportion  also  as  the  inyentions  of  men  have  been  permitted  to 
supersede  or  hide  from  public  view  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  has  corruption 
spread,  and  superstition  usurped  the  place  of  true  devotion  and  piety 
to  God. 

These  are  oonsidemtions  that  should  never  be  suffered  to  go  out  of 
sight  The  experience  of  many  centuries  has  confirmed  the  deduction 
that  it  is  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  that  is  the  great  instrument  of 
conserving  doctrinal  truth ;  and  that  creeds,  systems  of  worship,  cere- 
monies, forms,  and  rituals,  while  they  may  be  of  sofl»e  definite  bene- 
ficial use  in  the  orderly  administration  of  Cbristian  privileges  and 
duties,  are  of  themselves  mefFectual  to  the  preservation  of  God's  people 
from  fiilse  doctrine ;  and  being  the  o&pring  of  human  wisdom,  have  too 
often  been  the  means  of  establishing  and  perpetuating  error  in  the  place 
of  the  truth  which  an  unfettered  Bible  would  have  kept  continually 
before  the  world. 

In  every  revival  of  primitive  Christianity  the  disciples  of  the  Cross 
have  uniformly  fled  to  Ood*s  book  as  the  best  and  surest  guide  through 
the  mazes  of  speculation  and  conflicting  opinion  that  are  ao  much  cal- 
culated to  mystify  and  perplex  the  simple  minded,  and  which,  in  such 
oircumstances,  are  sure  to  beset  the  path  of  those  who  partake  in  the 
revivifying  influences  of  a  pure  Gospel.  Creeds  and  rituals,  if  correct^ 
are  all  very  well  in  quiet  times,  for  they  represent  in  a  compact  form  so 
much  truth,  brought  into  such  a  measurable  focus  as  may  or  ought  to  be 
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easily  grasped  bj  the  common  understanding.  But  in  the  nature  Of  things 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  so  comprehensively  formed  as  to 
embrace  '^  the  whole  truth  of  Gtod ;"  so  full  and  explicit  as  to  settle  the 
doubts  and  untwist  the  reasonings  of  man's  mind  in  the  eTervarying 
circumstances  of  his  present  condition.  A  dogmatic  creed  has  often 
been  but  a  Procrustean  bed  to  the  gigantic  intellect  that  has  hnmUy 
laid  itself  down  to  try  its  proportions ;  and  many  a  formal  ritual  has 
proved  to  the  little  Davids  of  the  Christian  Israel  like  the  armour  of 
king  Saul — too  large  and  unwieldy  for  effective  use.  When  times  of 
upturning  come,  when  the  human  mind  takes  a  spring,  as  it  were, 
towards  its  final  goal  of  unclouded  knowledge,  and  from  a  higher 
standing  place,  with  the  Bible  in  hand,  views  the  so-called  Christian 
world  around,  need  we  wonder  that  many  things  which  have  grown  up 
out  of  usages  the  result  of  human  invention,  appear  ^  unsightly  ex- 
crescences on  the  tree  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  newly  awakened  seal^ 
with  little  ceremony  and  less  consideration,  sets  itself  to  repair,  cut  off, 
uproot,  and  destroy*  in  accordance  with  those  simple  views  of  Christian 
truth  which  the  untutored  mind  without  bias  is  apt  to  draw  firomaaiBoere 
reception  and  examination  of  Holy  Scripture? 

A  recurrence  to  original  Bible  truth  in  times  of  religious  declension  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  an  infusion  of  unwonted  energy  into  religioiis 
action ;  and  to  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  constant  liability  of  the 
human  mind  to  error,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  referred  the  excesses 
which,  more  or  less,  have  attended  most  great  movements  of  a  reforma- 
tory character  in  the  church* 

The  causes  of  the  decay  of  piety  have  often  employed  the  pens  and 
tongues  of  Christian  moralists,  and  there  are  few  subjects  more  fraught 
with  instruction  and  warning  to  the  people  of  God.  The  inspired  model, 
however,  for  all  the  homilies  which  have  ever  been  addressed  to  the 
church  on  this  topic,  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  and  while  the  church 
remains  unperfect, — continues  the  erring,  vacillating,  spiritually  weak 
institution  that  it  seems  to  be  in  its  present  best  estate, — the  dirine 
messages  to  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  will  be  a  lively  record  of  its 
lapses,  sins,  corruptions,  and  treasons,  and  will  continue  to  hold  high 
the  beacon-warning  of  our  Saviour^s  last  compassionate  remonstrances^ 
threatenings,  and  promises. 

Practical  as  those  messages  undoubtedly  are  in  all  their  chief  featnreiy 
they  contain  several  allusions  to  declension  in  doctrine  from  the  teachings 
of  the  first  apostles.  The  doctrine  of  Balaam,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolaitanes,  and  the  sednctive  teachings  of  that  woman  Jeaebel  noein 
special  condemnation ;  and,  ccmnected  as  they  were  with  the  increase  of 
immorality  and  licentiousness  among  professors  of  Christianity,  may  be 
regarded  as  representative  of  every  form  of  false  doctrine  that  has 
afflicted  the  church  down  to  the  present  day,  indnding  all  classes  of 
those  who  have  held  the  truth  itself  in  unrighteousness,  and  those 
who  have  boldly  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  whether  by  rejecting 
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him  as  their  Mediator,  or  bj  making  for  themselves  other  mediators  and 
saviours. 

Much  instmotion  would  result,  no  doubt,  from  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  doctrinal  declension  in  the  church,  and  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  many  various  forms  which  it  has  assumed.  It  would,  in 
fiict,  be  an  exposure  of  the  secret  beginnings  of  almost  all  corruptions 
and  the  majority  of  the  sects  that  have  arisen  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  Such  an  inquiry,  however,  would  be  too  extensive  for  our 
present  purpose,  which  is  briefly  to  notice  a  few  general  features  only* 

It  may  to  some  minds  appear  necessary  that  a  clear  and  distinct  state^^ 
ment  or  standard  of  Christian  doctrine  should  be  laid  down  before 
attempting  to  illustrate  either  the  manner  or  degree  of  any  species  of 
doctrinal  declension.  To  this,  however,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  profess  that 
we  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion*  We  dare  not  assume  our  competency 
to  execute  such  a  task.  The  book  that  contains  that  standard  is  the  pro- 
duct ofdMns  wisdom :  it  embraces  the  whole  history  and  unfolds  in  mar- 
vellous words  the  completed  destiny  of  man  and  his  abode — ^the  planet  on 
which  we  dwell ;  and  our  experience  hitherto  extends  no  farther  than  just 
the  initial  stage  of  human  existence.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  we  can  no  more  comprehend  all  that  Grod  has  revealed  respecting 
our  uncompleted  life,  the  most  glorious  part  of  which  is  yet  to  come,  thaxji 
that  we  can  ''  by  searching  find  out  God"  himself?  What  is  revealed 
respecting  our  present  life,  and  God's  plan  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  we  may  apprehend  sufficiently  to  enable  ns  to  obtain  that  salva^ 
tion  and  stand  fast  therein;  but  the  Bible  tells  us  many  (at  present)  in- 
oomprehensible  things  of  the  life  that  is  to  come,  which,  of  necessity 
form  a  part  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  which  are  beyond  the  powers  ot 
man  in  this  his  first  brief  probationary  stage  of  being  to  grasp,  define,  or 
explain.  The  subject  is  much  too  large  for  him  yet ;  the  language  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  his  understanding  is,  so  to  speak,  so  expansible  as 
Hght  increases,  so  germinative  of  fiew  thoughts  and  new  ideas,  so  profoundly 
expressive  of  widest,  deepest,  broadest  truth,  transcending  far  the  powers 
x>f  the  most  penetrating  human  intellect,  that  its  whole  meaning  is  impos- 
eible  of  compression  into  any  merely  human  form  of  words.  Hence  no 
standard  of  Christian  doctrine  that  has  ever  been  formed  by  man  can  be 
accepted  as  a  true  and  complete  synopsis  of  Bible  doctrine ;  hence  also  the 
point,  the  force,  and  the  fitness  of  the  celebrated  saying  of  Chillingworth, 
*^  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Would 
that  Protestants  were  content  with  it !  We  should  hear  less  of  doctrinal 
standards,  man-made  creeds,  confessions,  '^  fathers/'  councils,  conferences, 
canons,  minutes,  rubrics,  or  any  of  the  other  apologies  for  authority  under 
which  men  have  hidden  .their  heresies,  sheltered  their  sinful  assumptions, 
or  excused  their  prurient  fancies  and  idolatrous  tendencies* 

One  great  cause  of  declension  from  the  simplicity  of  Bible  truth  and 
teaching,  no  doubt,  is  negled.  The  Bible  is  quietly  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and 
men  shape  their  belief  out  of  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  notions  that  float 
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in  samNinding  society^  and  which  in  soaa  oxtrMirdinaiy  way  an  pofn- 
larly  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures^  or  to  some  authority  that  they  idly  sap* 
pose  to  be  of  equal  value.  If  the  people  through  laaanees  or  indiffaEenoe 
submit  to  receive  their  reli^ous  teaching  ezolusiTely  from  mea,  they  pal 
away  from  them  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  the  ^>raad  of  him 
doctrine  thai  God  in  his  goodness  has  given  to  man.  Can  we  believe  rhaX 
if  Christians  of  all  ages  had  maintained  an  intimate  aequaintanoe  with 
scripture  teaching^  the  church  of  Rome  would  have  bean  able  to  torn  the 
two  simple  sacramental  ordinaneea  of  Christ  into  <eMn»  or  make  any  (tf  theta 
the  gorgeous  and  blasphemous  mummeries  that  they  now  are  ?  Aasuiedly 
not.  Ignorance  of  the  biUe,  and  a  criminal  neglect  of  its  saered  lessonsi 
lie  at  the  base  of  all  the  foul  oorruptiona  and  proud  class  assumptions  that 
characterise  the  mqority  of  the  churches  of  Christendom^ 

But  a  departure  from  pure  doctrine  is  not  caused  only  by  an  utter 
neglect  of  God's  book.  There  is  a  species  of  nairow  edecticiem  applied  by 
many  parties  to  the  BiUe  which  can  hardly  be  called  neglect^  but  which  is 
sometimes  little  better.  Sets  of  opinions^  it  is  well  known,  exist  in  the 
church,  which  have  their  respective  peculiarities  of  aspect  towards  the 
Bible ;  and  those  who  hold  them  look  and  read  only  tlm)ugh  their  own 
speetaeles,  while  they  profess  to  study  what  God  has  commanded  to 
be  written.  They  carry  their  limited  views  and  prejudices  with  them 
through  all  thehr  investigations ;  give  to  certain  portions,  phrasea,  and 
words  an  arbitrary  meaning ;  construe  all  the  rest,  as  far  as  possibly 
in  aceordMice  therewith,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  all  the  an* 
manageable  portions  as  if  their  meaning  was  of  no  consequenoet  or, 
perhaps,  pass  them  by  altogether.  This  is  the  treatment  which  the 
book  often  receives  from  intense  sectarians  of  all  classes;  and  it  is  thai 
that  the  starved  and  shrivelled  bodiea  of  doctrine  that  assume  to  rs- 
present  all  scripture  truth  in  the  sight  of  modem  sects,  manage  to 
perpetuate  themselves  among  men. 

This  is  a  kind  of  bondage  from  whieh  a  merely  desaltory  x«ading 
of  the  fecripturee  jwill  never  deliver  a  man.  Yet  how  general  ia  that 
unconnected,  disfointed,  unreasoning  practice  even  among  jnoua  Chris* 
tians,  although  it  leaves  the  majority  of  them  in  lamentable  ignoranes 
of  the  true  scope  and  purpose  of  the  various  books  whieh  together  form 
the  revelation  of  the  will  and  mind  of  God.  It  is  true  there  are  few 
portions  of  Scripture  that  will  not  afford  instruction  of  the  most  delight- 
ful and  profitable  kind  if  read  with  an  earnest,  inquiring,  trutb-seekiogi 
teachable  spirit;  but  there  are  many  passages,  and  many  books  too, 
whieh  it  is  impossible  to  understand  and  comprehend  even  in  their 
general  scope,  much  less  their  full  meaning  and  application,  withon^ 
much  careful  examination  and  study  united  with  laborious  intercollatfon  > 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  belief  that  much  of  the  defectiveness 
of  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  day  is  owing  to  the  want  of  that  spirit 
which  was  inculcated  by  Christ  and  so  honourably  diirtingnidKed  the 
noble-minded  Bereans. 
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Tha  condemnation  ire  ha? e  thus  Tentured  to  pronounce  on  the 
deeoltoryy  no-method  practice  of  reading,  glances  with  considerable 
l;>rce  towards  the  usage  adopted  in  many  Weslejan  circuits  of  reading 
regularly  at  the  morning  and  eveniog  serrices,  ibe  Sanday  lessons  of  the 
Church  of  England.  ThesCi  it  is  well  known^  remain  year  after  year  the 
same,  with  exceedingly  few  variations;  so  that  the  congregations  listen 
from  January  to  December  every  year  to  a  repetition  of  the  passages 
that  from  lime  immemorial  have  been  read  out  in  their  hearing  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances.  We  do  not  think  that  any  portion  of 
scripture  can  be  read  too  often,  unless  it  be  to  the  neglect  of  other 
equally  valuable  parts  of  Holy  Writ;  but  we  are  seriously  of  opinion  that 
the  people  are  not  and  cannot  be  properly  fed  with  the  word  of  God 
when  their  attention  is  confined  through  a  series  of  years  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  chapters  and  psalms,  though  it  is  equally  due  to  nearly 
twelve  hundred*  We  may  be  thankful  that  hitherto  the  Wesleyan 
pulpit  has  generally  kept  before  the  people  a  pure  and  entire  gospel, 
those  who  have  occupied  it  not  shunning  to  **  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God ;  "  but,  if  at  any  time  the  voice  from  the  pulpit  should  ^'  give  an 
uncertain  sound,*'  we  humbly  think  that  adherence  to  a  meagre  series  of 
lemons  after  this  fashion  will  no  more  preserve  the  people  from  spiritual 
and  doctrinal  declension  than  did  the  fragnientary  lessons  in  the  Romish 
service  books  of  the  dark  ages. 

Doctrinal  declension  is  a  frequent  result  of  that  species  of  philo- 
sophising which  prefers  the  deductions  of  the  human  mind  from  known 
or  supposed  facts  and  principles  to  the  plain  declarations  of  scripture, 
and  restlessly  struggles  to  reduce  these  to  conformity  with  its  own 
speculations  on  good  and  evil,  matter  and  spirit,  the  present  and 
the  jfuture,  and  the  whole  round  of  subjects  that  have  ever 
attracted  the  dabblers  in  that  ''vain  philosophy**  of  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  so  competent  to  speak.  The  rationalism  of  Ger-^ 
many  is  the  product  of  this  peculiar  development  of  the 
eamal  mind.  The  love  of  systemisatlon  may,  to  some  eiftent,  bd 
elassed  in  this  connection  with  **  vain  philosophy  ;"  for  such  is  the  moral 
obliquity  of  the  human  mind  that  it  will  sometimes  prefer  to  omit  or  to 
disregard  undeniable  facts  and  unmanageable  propositions  rather  than 
spoil  the  fair  proportions  of  a  favourite  system.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  tendency  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  Scripture  and  common  sense 
which  those  display  who,  in  prose  or  verse,  attempt  to  embody  and  express 
ft  religion,  so  called,  of  the  head  or  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  Bible 
knows  very  little,  and  which  can  only  be  the  emanation  of  a  diseased 
imagination  whipped  into  activity  by  the  moral  necessities  which  hamper 
bocli  the  superstitious  and  the  rationalising.  The  paltry  book  which 
has  so  strangely  become  the  subject  of  dire  controversy  among  our  dis- 
senting brethren  during  the  present  year  is  a  specimen  of  this  class. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  fearful  devastations  effected  by 
these  various  species  of  **  vain  philosophy"  iS;  to  be  careful  not  to  regard 
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with  equal  hrcmt  the  mere  dedactions  of  human  reason,  however 
plausiUe,  and  the  statements  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  in  all  things 
relating  to  Him  who  called  our  iotellectnal  fteulties  into  existence,  and 
sustains  and  energises  them  in  their  exercise— 

**  Not  to  man  bat  God  submit, 
Lay  our  reasonlHgs  at  fail  feet.* 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  doctrinal  declension  is  misinter- 
pretation and  perversion  of  the  sacred  text.  This  exhibits  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  may  occasionally  result  from  sheer  misapprehea- 
sion,  without  the  slightest  intention  to  depart  from  the  truth,  and  under 
none  of  those  influences  which  generally  impel  men  to  adopt  erring  or 
faulty  r^derings  of  Scripture.  But  we  fear  the  number  of  those  who 
intentionally  and  of  set  purpose  apply  only  ^uch  systems  of  interpreta- 
tion to  God's  word  as  best  comport  with  their  wishes,  or  their  precon- 
ceived notions  and  sectarian  prejudices,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined*  The  Bible  is  used  as  no  other  book  in  the  world  was  ever 
used.  Spiritualisers  and  literalisers  have  combined  their  petty  ingenui- 
ties to  reduce  it  to  a  mass  of  crudities,  absurdities,  and  contradictions. 
Both  have  neglected  to  apply  ^to  it  the  commonest  principles  of  criticism,— 
examination,  exposition,  and  deduction,  upon  its  own  principles  and  meriiB, 
— which  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its 
origin,  and  the  acknowledged  purposes  of  its  existence.  Every  other 
book  is  judged  per  se,  and  as  m  generis ;  this  is  subjected  to  treat- 
ments the  most  diverse  and  confounding:  methods  of  interpretation, 
which  if  applied  to  other  books  would  be  laughed  into  ridicule  and  desue- 
tude ;  and  tmnsmutations  of  meaning  for  the  sake  of  building  up  and 
supporting  systems  oC  doctrine  as,  in  the  case  of  the  works  of  the 
world's  philosophers,  would  affix  the  stigma  of  mental  aberration  or 
downright  madness  upon  those  who  attempted  them.  Hanj  of  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  Christian  sects,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  no 
better  basis  than  this.  When  the  Christian  Church  shall  acquire  the 
coui^ige  requisite  to  the  reception  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  man-made  creed  or  formulary  of  doctrine,  and  be- 
lievers shall  attain  to  the  charity  which  will  be  content,  according  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  principle,  to  "  live  and  let  live" — ^^  think  and  let  think," 
there  will  be  a  much  more  substantial  agreement  respecting  things  on 
which  now  the  greatest  dififerences  exist,  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  so 
long  as  every  man  for  himself,  after  the  pattern  of  those  ''  children  in 
understanding,"  the  Corinthians,  "  hath  a  psalm^  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a 
tongue,  bath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation,"  and  seeks  only  to  com- 
mune with  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  the  same.  We  fear,  however, 
that  these  things  are  a  ''  needs-be,"  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
coming  of  ^< offences;"  and  that  not  until  offences  are  brought  to  an  end 
will  the  reproach  be  wiped  away. 

Collaterally  with  the  thought  expressed  above,  an  observation  or 
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tiro  most  rise  out  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  numerous  legpnds  an4 
gross  iuTentions  of  eircnmstaoces  and  events  eonneoted  with  veritable 
Scripture  historj.  In  this  direction,  the  imagination  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  drawn  upon  to  a  large  extent,  and  out  of  the  most  trivial 
matters  has  wrought  much  mischief  and  accumulated  many  heresies. 
Purgatory,  monasticism,  saintship,  Mariolatry,  transubstantiation,  relic-i 
mongering,  and  many  other  things  denounced  at  the  Reformation,  did 
not  s^rt  into  being  in  one  century,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  arise  in  one 
day.  They  had  small  beginnings,  and  gained  strength  and  adherents 
in  proportion  as  their  growth  overlapped  and  hid  the  Bible  and  the 
apostles'  teaching.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Bible  from  general  circula-; 
tion  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  those  fearful  heresies^  and 
took  away  the  only  infallible  criterion  by  which  the  people  could  try  the 
monstrous  inventions  of  their  priests,  and  judge  of  the  morality  of  their 
lives  and  doctrines.  The  free  cireulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  own 
day,  we  may  hope,  will  deliver  us  from  the  danger  of  any  more  of 
Satan's  devices  of  this  nature  attaining  either  wide  or  enduring  cur- 
rency; but  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  danger 
still  exists.  The.  imagination  of  man,  so  subtle  yet  so  bold,  so  plausible 
yet  so  fatally  illusive,  often  plays  strange  freaks  with  sacred  matters  ; 
and  even  wise  and  pious  men  are  not  seldom  in  danger  of  being  led 
astray  by  the  false  lights  which  sparkle  among  the  bogs  over  which  an 
unreined  fancy  loves  to  play.  Origen's  profound  deduction  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  four  Gospels,  because  there  are  four  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  was  not  more  puerile  and  outrS  than  many  things  we  have 
heard  from  the  pulpit  with  our  own  ears..  That,  however,  was  a  mere 
fancy,  suggested  by  a  q)ecies  of  analogy  that  attracts  a  peculiar  class 
of  thinkers,  and  was  in  no  way  calculated  either  to  corrupt  mens'  minds 
or  to  misinterpret  or  convey  false  impressions  ofi  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  Not  so  with  some  things  to  which  it  has  been  our  misfortune 
to  listen. 

In  the  present  month  (July  1856),  and  since  we  began  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  we  repaired  to  one  of  the  chapels  in 
London  expecting  to  be  instructed  and  spiritually  profited  in  listening 
to  one  of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  Connexion,  whose  theological 
honours,  responsible  literary  engagements,  and  fervid  eloquence  entitle 
him  to  take  high  rank  among  his  brethren..  The  subject  was  Daniel's 
impressive  rebuke  of  Belshazzar  at  his  impious  feast, — one  eminently 
adapted  to  instruct  and  edify,— and  was  treated  with  considerable 
ability.  Our  profiting,  however,  was  wholly  spoiled  by  the  preacher 
venturing  to  assert  two  things,  one  of  which  was  in.  no  degree  supported 
by  the  divine  record,  and  the  cTther  was  manifestly  contrary  thereto. 
In  the  first  place,  he  represented  the  ^'  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,"  which 
came  forth  ''  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster 
of  the  wall,'"  as  being  visible  to  the  king  and  his  lords  and  pointing 
with   tremendous  significancy  at  the  writing  all  the  time  of  Daniel e 
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chapter  tkat  tbe  fingers  were  seen  by  any  individual  beside  the  king 
himself;  and  the  probability  undoubtedly  is^  that  when  the  writing  wis 
completed  they  were  no  more  seen  by  any  one.  The  second  assertton 
was,  that  at  the  Tory  time  Daniel  was  uttering  the  fearitil  sentence  thoa 
snpematurally  made  known  against  Belshaesar^  the  army  of  Darins  ths 
Mede  was  thunderiog  against  the  palace  gates.  Bnt  this  is  a  maiufeit 
and  egregious  perrersion  of  the  history ;  for  we  are  told,  when  Da?id 
had  finished  his  interpretation  of  the  wonderful  writing  •p-''7%Ai 
commanded  Belshazzar,  and  they  clothed  Daniel  with  scariet,  and  pat  s 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  n^ide  a  proclamation  concerning  him, 
that  he  should  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  Idngdom''— a  proceeding  thtt 
invests  BelsHazsar  with  a  degree  of  coobess  and  intrepidity  vastly  out  of 
character  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  history,  il  atth$  mme  mt>mitU, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  two  such  formidable  enemies  is 
Darius  tbe  Mede  and  Gyrus  the  Persian,  were  thundering  at  bii 
palace  gates. 

These  two  perversions  of  Scripture  were  mere  efibrts  of  the  imagina- 
tion, thrown  into  the  exposition  to  give  dramatic  effect  to  a  pioturs  of 
itself  full  of  interest,  and  to  deepen  the  impression  that  picture  is  so 
well  calculated  to  make;  but  we  solemnly  felt  at  the  time,  and  tbe 
feeling  has  gathered  depth  and  intensity  since,  that  this  heightening  of 
the  picture  was  at  the  risk  of  lowering  tbe  sacred  narratire  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  had  the  power  to  perceive  how  it  was  beings  tan{)aed 
with  by  so  respectable  and  intelligent  a  minister. 

Our  reference  to  this  circumstance  is  not  made  for  the  mere  purpoM 
of  fault-finding.  The  subject  is  too  serious  for  that.  The  impression  it 
produced  gave  rise  to  this  simple  reflection : — If,  in  the  present  day  of 
light  and  ever  increasing  knowledge,  men  of  known  ability  and  penetrs* 
tion  can  so  fieur  forget  their  obligations  to  the  truth  as  to  present  tbeir 
own  unfounded  fancies  to  the  people  for  matters  of  fact,  in  connection 
with  their  statements  of  the  teachings  of  divine  revelation,  how  easy  is  it 
to  account  for  tbe  rise  and  growth,  the  spread  and  ultimate  establishment 
in  the  dark  ages  of  the  numberless  legends  and  tales  about  Scriptnrs 
personages  and  events  that  have  so  long  been  rejected  with  utter  disgust 
by  all  bodies  of  protesting  Christians.  And  how  much  pure  doctrins 
was  snoothered  under  the  ever  accumulating  masses  of  absurdity  aod 
folly  wluch  monkish  imaginations  then  originated  can  never  be  ascertained 
till  the  day  of  doom  ^  for  k  p  still  a  ({uestion  if  any  of  the  great 
Protestant  communions  have  succeeded  in  cleansing  their  skirts  wholly 
from  the  defilement  then  acquired. 

The  attempt  to  preserve  a  pure  standard  of  doctrine  by  means  of 
creeds  and  articles  has  never  been  succeseftrf  for  any  long  period.  Eves 
the  simple  formulary  used  in  the  English  Church,  popularly  called  the 
''  Belief,"  unexceptionable  and  general  in  character  as  it  is,  luis  failed  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  all  the  members  of  that  church,  except  by  unde^ 
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going  various  processes  of  accommodation  to  suit  the  fancies  of  tbe 
recipients.  And  this  cannot  be  wondered  at  so  long  as  it  is  found 
associated  in  tbe  same  code  of  worship  and  doctrine  with  the  Thirtj-nine 
Articles,  and  that  strange  semi-blasphemous  compilation  the  Athanasiau 
Creed.  So  long  as  antagonistic  systems  of  doctrine  ai»e  pertinaciously 
held,  regardless  of  consequences,  will  doctrinal  declension  find  starting 
points  from  whence  to  begin  its  meanderings  among  the  professing  people 
of  God. 

It  is  time  these  remarks  were  brought  to '  a  close ;  yet  one  more 
observation  is  necessary,  and  it  is  a  weighty  one. 

Though  so  much  of  the  heresy  and  corrupt  doctrine  that  has  been 
held,  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  may  be  traced  thus  directly  to  neglect 
of  God's  word,  or  to  misinterpretations  and  wilful  perversions  of  its 
sacred  truths  and  narratives,  there  is  one  powerful  element  in  the 
beginnings  of  such  corruptions  that  we  have  not  yet  mentioned.  Aber- 
ration in  opinion  merely  sometimes  exists  in  connection  with  purity  in 
heart  and  life ;  but  this  remark  applies  chiefly  to  such  as  have  received 
their  creed  at  second  hand,  without  that  rigid  examination  which  the 
matured  mind  exercises  when  to  search  for  truth  becomes  almost  a 
necessity  of  existence.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  there  is  a 
perceptible  declension  from  pure  doctrine,  there  is  a  fearful  probabilit}' 
that  it  begins  in  the  decay  of  piety  in  the  heart — the  subsidence  of  the 
fervour  of  devotion  that  marks  the  healthy,  energetic  Christian's  course, 
or  the  secret  encouragement  of  passions  and  appetites  for  worldly  pur- 
suits, and  the  giving  way  in  private  to  immoral  practices.  The  wish  is 
often  father  to  the  thought  in  the  adoption  of  religious  opinions,  and 
there  is  a  facility  to  ilide  into  excuses  and  ingenious  defences  when  our 
own  conduct  is  in  question,  that  cannot  be  too  carefully  watched  by  the 
sincere-hearted;  for  so  tortuous  is  the  human  mind  when  under  the 
secret  influence  of  carnality,  that  there  is  hardly  any  departure  from 
plain  scripture  morality  that  it  cannot  in  some  way  palliate,  or  excuse, 
or  justify  altogether.  Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt  practice  thus  join 
bands,  and  too  often  the  ruin  of  the  soul  is  complete  asd  ia*emediable. 


THE  TBUE  LIFE  OF  THE  CROSS. 
Living  the  life  of  the  cross  conBista  not,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  fantastic 
sentimentalities  of  a  factitious  piety,  but  in  stem  realities.  It  consists  not  in 
going  over  in  the  mind  and  treading  the  stations,  as  it  is  termed,  of  Christ's 
passion,  till  each  affecting  circumstance,  like  the  incidents  of  a  novel,  shall 
soften  the  heart  into  a  seeming  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  It  consists  not  in 
placing  before  the  eye  a  cross  or  a  crucifix,  in  order  to  coll  up  to  vivid  remem- 
brance  the  tragic  woes  of  him  who  agonised  and  died  on  that  fatal  instrument, 
and  in  looking  with  adoring  tenderness  on  that  sacred  sign,  till  all  the  excited 
and  agitated  sensibilities  of  the  heart  gush  out  in  a  flood  of  softened  emotions 
and  fancied  pious  affections.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  consist  in  those 
bodily  macerations  and  austerities  in  which  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Roman 
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Charoh  have  placed  the  highest  form  of  Ghrieiian  eelf-deniaL  Who  can  for  a 
moment  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  destroy  our  physical  constitution,  which 
is  as  much  God's  work  as  our  souls,  by  way  of  fitting  ourselves  for  his  service? 
We  read  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  that  long  before  he  received  the  stigmata  (the 
supposed  highest  sign  of  conformity  to  Christ),  "  his  body  had  been  reduced  bj 
fasting,  self-torture,  and  austerities  of  the  most  dreadful  description,  to  a  mere 
mass  of  disease ;  his  eyes  were  wasted  by  constant  weeping,  the  *  gift  of  tean/ 
00  coveted  by  the  ascetics,  and  one  of  the  indices  of  their  physical  tempera- 
ment; his  stomach  and  iliver  and  nervous  system  were  utterly  destroyed; 
but  the  unquenchable  spirit  still  bore  np,  and  his  seraphic  ardours  were  more 
vivid  than  ever."  These  statements  rest  on  the  account  given  of  him  by  St. 
Bonaventura.*  Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  that  '^  neglecting  of  the  body,  not 
in  any  honour,  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh,''  which  St.  Paul  so  sternly  con- 
demns." (Col.  ii.)  Yet  this  sort  of  beggarly  humiliation,  which  consists  only 
in  starving  the  body,  is  what  some  among  ourselves  would  bring  again  into 
practice.  Protestant  self-denial  differs  essentially  in  its  object  as  well  as  its 
degree  from  Popish;  for  that  is  to  fit  for  arduous  duty,  not  to  merit  heaven  bj 
mere  self-mortification. 

But  we  must  not  omit,  in  all  honesty,  to  notice  that  there  are  some  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  which  apply  the  ideal  of  the  cross  to  denote  the  necessity  of 
our  being  crucified  personallyi  though  in  a  figurative  sense,  in  our  own  feeUngs 
and  desires, ''  crucified  to  the  world/'  ''  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lusts,"  and  having  ''  fellowship  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be 
made  conformable  to  his  death."  But  all  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  will  be 
found,  not  by  the  Brahminical  method  of  wounds  and  self-tortures,  but  by  the 
mental  contemplation  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  laying  to  heart  the  solemn 
ends  for  which  he  died,  by  that  vivid  sense  qf  the  evil  of  sin  which  the  eon- 
templatioB  of  his  sufierings  begets,  and,  above  all,  by  the  conviction  that  it  ii 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  any  sin-stained  moralities  of  our  own,  we  are 
to  be  justified  and  saved,  but  only  by  faith  in  the  only  sacrifice  and  the  growth 
in  us  of  the  inwrought  mind  of  Christ*  It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  our 
crucifixion  with  Christ  is  to  follow  in  the  way  of  moral  eonsequenoe  from  his, 
rather  than  upon  the  principle  of  moral  duty.  If  it  is  attempted  directly  bj 
any  inflictions  of  our  own,  it  becomes  self-righteousness,  and  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  crucifixion  of  self  with  Christ  that  we  may  live  unto  God. 
There  is  no  principle  which,  it  is  so  hard  to  put  to  death  as  the  self-righteous 
principle  within  us-— the  first  borh  of  sin,  and  the  last  to  die,  even  in  the 
believer.  Till  this  is  destroyed,  however,  sin  will  retain  its  power  over  us,  and 
hold  us  in  bondage.  But  when  the  "  expulsive  power  of  a  new  afiection  "  has 
been  introduced,  then  the  love  of  sin,  together  with  all  trust  in  the  law,  is  cast 
out,— the  world  is  disenchanted  of  its  fascinating  influence  over  us,  and  tiiat 

*  The  absurdity  to  which  the  ascetic  saints  of  the  Roman  Church  olUn  carried 
this  system  of  bodily  self-mortification  almost  exceeds  belief.  It  rendered  them  deif 
alike  to  the  whisperings  of  truth  and  common  sense,  and  led  them  to  ascribe  to  the 
devil  the  suggestions  of  the  plainest  reason  and  prudence.  ''One  night,  when  at 
prayer,"  says  St.  Bonaventnra,  "  the  de?il  called  to  him  thrice,  and  said  that  there 
was  no  sinner  to  whom,  if  converted  from  sin,  Qod  would  not  show  indulgence,  but 
that  whoever  killed  himself  with  unmeasured  penance  would  find  no  mercy  throogb- 
ont  eternity.  But  immediately,"  proceeds  the  narrative,  '*he  knew  the  old  eaemr,'' 
&c  St.  Francis  used  to  call  his  body  **  Brother  Ass,"  and  say  it  was  to  be  subdued 
and  its  spirit  broken  down,  like  its  brute  prototype.  This  story  is  retaikd  bj  Loid 
Lindsay  in  his  **  History  of  Christian  Art,"  voL  U.  p.  aia. 
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con^ries  of  affections  and  lusts  which  have  their  seat  in  the  flesh,  and  fonn 
what  is  termed  the  ''  old  man/'  hecomes  crucified  with  Christ  by  a  spiritual 
mortification  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed,  so  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.  It  is  thus  that  the  ends  of  the  law  are  secured,  and  can 
be  secured,  only  by  the  Gospel. 

But,  in  opposition  to  this  principle,  most  men  are  for  crucifying  themselves 
with  a  view  to  salvation,  instead  of  regarding  Christ  as  crucified /or  M«m,  and 
letting  this  act  with  a  sin-extinguishing  ])ower  upon  their  souls.    Hence  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  for  us — or,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  a 
free  salvation  solely  through  the  death  and  merits  of  Christ— is  that  which 
meets  with  universal  human  repugnance,   and  draws  upon  a  man,  as  it 
did  upon  St.  Paul,  the  world's  hatred  and  persecution.    There  is  no  doc- 
trine which  even  the  '^good  moral  people/'  as  they  esteem  themselves,  of 
the  professing  Church,  can  so  little  endure.    For  holding  this,  if  held  in 
a  spirit  consistent  with  the   principle,  the  world  will  heap  upon  any  one 
a  load  of  obloquy,  ridicule,  and  slanderous  report,  which  will  of  itself  constitute 
no  light  cross.    To  represent  that  a  man  must  die  to  all  that  is  moral  and  noble 
and  virtuous  and  excellent  in  himself,  and  iake  his  place  as  a  guilty  sinner  be- 
fore God,  devoid  of  all  good  in  order  to  be  saved,  even  as  Christ  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors  when  he  was  crucified,  this  at  once  stamps  him  in  the 
world's  eyes  with  that  character  of  baseness  and  of  shame  which  provokes  its 
scorning  and  contempt.    Here,  then,  we  find  one  arm  at  least  of  the  true  cross. 
The  other  arm  of  this  cross  is  formed  out  of  a  true  Christian's  practice. 
Because  he  shows  himself  dead  to  the  world — ^is  indifferent  to  its  amusements 
and  its  honour— is  devout  and  prayerful — carries  himself  humbly  before  men, 
and  yet  is  bold  and  decisive  in  all  duty  towards  God — will  never  conceal  or 
compromise  any  principle,  but  openly  confesses  Christ  upon  all  occasions ;  there- 
fore shall  he  be  assailed  and  traduced — accused  as  rash  and  imprudent— deprived 
of  that  hearing  which  is  accorded  to  others-avoided  as  a  dangerous  person  to 
have  anything  to  do  with,  and  condemned  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  reproach. 
Thus  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  rejection  shall  be  re-enacted ;  and  in  the  mockings 
and  sneers  continually  cast  upon  him,  the  man  shall,  in  a  sense  almost  literal,  be 
made  to  bear  the  cross. 

The  two  arms  of  the  cross,  then,  which  the  real  Christian  has  to  htavy 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  his  belief  on  the  one  side,  and  his  conduct  on  the 
other,  while  the  central  upright  part  which  hears  him  is  Christ. 

We  do  not  say  that  l^ere  may  not  be  other  crosses  which  may  come  upon 
him  ;  undoubtedly  there  are  in  those  trial-tests  which  God  in  his  providence 
is  pleased  to  send  for  the  chastening  and  perfecting  of  his  people.  Some  have 
laid  upon  them  the  cross  of  a  misrepresented  character ;  some  of  a  rebellious 
family ;  some  of  unprosperous  circumstances ;  some  of  sharp  bodily  pains ; 
some  of  deep  mental  confilcts.  But  none  of  these  is  specifically  the  cross 
which  we  ore  to  take  up;  that  is,  the  open  confession  of  Christ,  with  all  that 
a  stead&st,  unshrinking  maintenance  of  Christian  principle  will  oblige  us  to 
endure. 

There  are  some  who  manufacture  crosses  for  themselves,  by  the  imposition 
of  uncommanded  bodily  austerities.  But  let  a  man  only  enter  openly  into 
the  conflict  for  truth,  against  the  evil  and  adulterous  generation  of  his  own 
day,  who  would  corrupt  it  with  the  admixtures  of  error,  and  he  will  have 
quite  crosses  enough  to  bear  without  manufacturing  crosses  of  his  own, 
whether  by  the  imposition  of  unrequired-  austerities,  or  the  resultant  effects  of 
his  own  imprudendei.    St.  Paul's  preferment  was  a  prison ;  and  when  tliere, 
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under  the  charge  of  being  a  stirrer-up  of  strife,  he  found  bat  one  Oneaiphoras 
to  visit  him :  all  his  former  adherents  stood  oS*  from  him.  The  professing 
Church  even  is  ever  found  to  forsake  her  best  servants  when  they  are  in  cir- 
cumstances of  dishonour. 

(To  he  eoneluded.) 


Ilebiefos. 


REMAINS  OP  A  GREAT  PREACHER. 

Sermons  on  Special  and  Ordinary  occasions.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Newton^ 
D.D.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Rigg.  Pubhshed 
with  the  sanction  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  FamUy.  London : 
Alexander  Heylin,  Paternoster  Bow.    (Sixteen  Sermons.) 

Sermons  by  the  late  Br.  Newton.  With  a  Sketch  of  his  Character,  and  an 
Account  of  his  Death.  A  Memorial  Volume.  Half  the  profits  will  be 
given  to  the  Kingswood  and  Woodhouse  Grove  Schools.  •  l/ondon :  Part- 
ridge  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.    (Fifteen  Sermons.) 

Grkai  preachers  sometimes  die  and  leave  behind  them  no  memorial  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  their  powers  and  their  triumphs.  Nevertheless^ 
the  charm  of  their  voice  and  the  fascination  of  their  eloquence  have  been  so 
great,  that  as  long  as  the  generation  that  has  known  them  lasts,  the  tones  in 
which  they  have  spoken,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  announced,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  enforced  the  impressive  truths  of  the  gospel  are  not 
forgotten.  They  are  also  sure  to  be  reported  from  one  generation  to  another; 
and  while  the  living  voice  seems  thus  to  linger  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
one,  the  fame  thereof  sounds  forth  to  a  succession  of  mai^  generations^  and  the 
record  is  cherished  with  deep  interest  by  the  people  of  God  in  all  after  ages. 

Had  Robert  Newton  lived  in  a  bygone  age,  this  would  have  been  his  Iot« 
We  should  have  heard  of  him,  but  we  should  have  possessed  no  memorial  of 
his  peculiar  greatness  as  a  Christian  orator ;  for  he  appears  to  have  never  com- 
mitted his  sermons  to  writing,  at  least  not  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  fit  for  pub- 
lication. Yet,  ephemeral  as  such  a  life  may  appear,  when  no  written  remains 
testify  adequately  to  the  genius,  and  permanently  stereotype  the  powerful 
oratory  which  entranced  the  auditors,  the  results  in  the  case  of  the  Christian 
minister  are  often  far  more  influential  and  permanent  than  those  which 
ordinarily  flow  from  the  most  splendid  productions  of  the  pen.  The  power  of 
the  human  voice  to  move  the  minda  of  men  in  an  ever-widening  circle,  as  its 
efibrts  are  repeated  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place,  has  often  been 
exemplified;  perhaps  never  more  remarkably  than  in  the  person  of  Whitfield : 
abundantly  proving  the  fitness  of  the  instrument  which  God  has  specially 
selected  to  make  known  a  gospel  of  mercy  to  a  world  of  perishing  rebek 
Probably  the  impossibility  of  fixing  on  paper  the  look,  the  tone,  the  spirit,  and 
the  action  with  which  that  great  preacher  delivered  his  sermons  wiU  tend  to 
moderate  the  estimate  which  after  ages  may  form  of  his  real  oratorical  talent 
and  success ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  published  ser- 
mons utterly  fiiil  to  satisfy  the  expectations  which  are  naturally  formed  upon 
the  joint  recorded  and  traditional  testimonies  that  exist  to  the  brilliancy,  power, 
and  success  of  his  pulpit  exercises. 

This  remark  must,  in  some  degree,  be  applicable  to  Robert  Newton*    No- 
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thing  can  equal  the  living^  voice  and  the  actual  presence  of  such  a  man  as  he« 
Still  we  possess  means  of  rendering  permanent  the  happiest  efforts  of  an  orator, 
wliich  no  former  age  enjoyed  in  equal  efficiency ;  we  may,  therefore,  anticipate 
with  reason,  that  if  any  memorial  can  be  preserved  of  suc^  a  man,  it  will  bear 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  living  orator — perhaps  all  the  more  truly  and 
perfectly  for  having  been  prepared  by  other  hands  than  his  own ;  for  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  so  to  embody  himself  in  his  writings  as  to  make 
himself  recognisable  in  the  peculiar  character  by  which  he  is  best  and  most 
widely  known  to  the  public  ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  not  improbable 
the  sermons  in  the  two  volumes  on  our  table,  if  they  had  been  written  and 
prepared  for  the  press  by  their  author,  would  have  assumed  a  different  form,  and 
would  have  varied,  in  numberless  particulars,  from  the  spoken  discourses ;  and 
bereft  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  as  delivered,  might  scarcely  have  been 
known  to  those  who  knew  them  best. 

We  are  rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  Dr.  Newton  did  not  publish  his  own 
discourses.  He  might  have  attempted  to  give  to  them  the  sober  completeness 
and  finish  to  which  the  formal  essay  tnakes  pretension,  and,  in  so  doing,  robbed 
them  of  some  of  their  warmth  and  vigour  ;  divested  them  of  their  colloquial 
freshness;  and  let  them  down,  so  to  speak,  from  their  ipro^r  preaching  elevation 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  dignity,  or  grace,  or  symmetry,  or  any  other  excel- 
lency that  careful  elaboration  can  be  supposed  to  give  to  the  published  over  the 
preached  sermon.  He  might,  or  he  might  not  have  attempted  this ;  we  cannot 
tell.  In  the  doubt,  we  think  it  is  well  that  the  work  of  giving  a  permanent 
form  to  his  pulpit  efforts  is  left  wholly  to  the  hands  of  other  persons. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  two  volumes  under  notice  are  substantially  the 
same,  though  prepared  by  different  hands,  for  diffierent  pablishers,  and  under 
widely  different  auspices.  For  convenience,  we  will  call  them  *'  Heylin*s"  and 
''  Partridge's"  editions.  Heylin*s  contains  sixteen  sermons,  only  two  of  which 
are  not  in  Partridge's :  the  latter  contains  fifteen,  of  which  one  only  is  not  in 
Heylin'd.  The  two  books  thus  give  to  the  public  between  them  seventeen 
discourses.  In  both  it  is  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  contents  are  compiled 
wholly  from  shorthand  notes.  In  Partridge's  edition,  these  seem  to  have  been 
followed  cloi>ely ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  put  to  press  with  no  more  correction 
than  would  be  applied  by  a  faithful  and  intelligent  reporter.  "  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  free  and  familiar,  and,  in  many  instances,  colloquial 
style  of  the  sermons."  It  accounts  also  for  an  occasional  roughness  of  style 
that  comports  much  more  with  pulpit  delivery  than  with  studied  written  com- 
position. We  think  this  is  one  great  merit  of  the  volume.  Where  the  discourses 
are  given  with  moderate  fulness,  many  who  heard  them  will  be  able  by  their 
help  to  follow  the  preacher  from  beginning  to  end,  and  call  to  mind  vividly  the 
very  tones  of  his  voice  and  his  magnificent  action.  This,  however,  will  not  be 
the  case  so  much  in  the  two  or  three  which  are  only  extended  outlines  of  the 
originals;  excepting  which,  the  volume  may  be  received  as  a  very  fair  represen- 
tation, so  far  as  such  a  voluine  can  be  so,  of  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Newton. 

Heylin's  edition  appears  under  the  auspicious  patronage  of  the  Doctor's 
family,  and,  having  been  at  first  intended  to  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Bunting,  was,  on  the  failure  of  his  health,  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Hev. 
J.  H.  Bigg  (son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Rigg,  and  brother  of  the  editor  of  the 
"Watchman").  It  is  not  very  small  praise  to  ettj  that  it  has  been  carefully 
prepared  for  press,  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  thoroughly  and  minutely 
revised  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Doctor's  pulpit  efforts,  as 
well  as  with  Methodist  theology ;  himself  also  a  scholar  and  a  practised  writer.  In 
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consequence,  afl  a  liter&ry  production,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  other.  Eflch  ser- 
mon has  been  evidently  examined  and  arranged  with  great  care,  all  the  divisions 
properly  marked,  the  paragraphs  suitably  disconnected,  and  the  sentences 
punctuated  with  due  regard  to  perspicuity.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  much 
of  the  labour  involved  in  all  this  has  not  been  done  by  the  talented  editor 
himself. 

Besides  this,  however,  Mr.  Bigg  appears  to  have  taken  unwonted  pains  to 
give  "  a  higher  verbal  fimsh  *'  to  the  sermons  as  compositions,  than  they  ever 
had  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  author.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  this, 
but  the  contrary.  He  has,  of  course,  laid  himself  open  to  censure  or  to  praiee, 
by  the  manner  in  >  which  he  has  done  it.  He  seems  to  have  laboured  honestly 
to  give  the  best  form  possible  to  the  thoughts  which  he  found  variously  ex- 
pressed in  different  reports  ;  and  such  labour,  though  it  may  not  always  giro 
satisfaction,  deserves  high  consideration  and  thanks.  He  has,  at  all  events, 
sent  forth  a  volume  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Newton  that  must  be  admitted  to  be 
well  written,  well  edited,  and  well  printed. 

In  order  to  show  the  differences  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  language 
used,  while  the  sentiments  may  remain  essentially  the  same,  we  quote  the  fint 
short  paragraph  in  Heylin's  edition,  in  juxta- position  with  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Partridge*s  edition : — 


HSYLIir. 

'^Man  is  a  creature  of  passions. 
The  faculty  of  reason  is,  indeed,  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  our  species, 
and  constitutes  our  superiority  over 
the  mere  brute  creation.  But  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  passions 
are  likewise  an  essential  and  very  im* 
portant  part  of  our  nature.'' 


PARTBIDOa. 

*'Man  is  a  creature  of  passion,  ss 
well  as  of  reason ;  and  although  we 
readily  admit  that  the  latter  is  far 
superior  to  the  former,  and  that  it 
gives  a  distinctive  peculiarity  to  our 
species,  yet,  still  the  movements 
[emotions  Fj  and  sensibilities  of  our 
species,  which  come  under  the  general 
description  of  passion,  form  a  veiy 
essential  and  a  ve^y  important  part 
of  our  nature." 


These  present,  respectively,  the  different  characteristics  of  deliberate,  carefol 
composition,  and  free,  colloquial  discourse.  The  second,  however,  hardly 
appears  to  be  a  happy  instance  of  careful  reporting. 

In  the  longer  extract  we  next  give  in  parallel  columns,  the  carefU  editing 
of  Mr.  Bigg  will  be  further  noticed;  and  also  one  instance  in  which  he  has 
ventured  to  depart  from  the  form  of  words  invariably  used  (we  believe)  by  the 
venerablo  orator.  We  select  it,  because  it  is  one  of  those  brilliant  passages  for 
which  the  oratory  of  Bobert  Newton  is  especially  remembered,  and  because  of 
the  high  lesson  it  inculcates  :-* 


HBYLIW. 

t*III.  Consider,  then^  THE  OBI)£R 
TO  BE  OBSBRVED  in  promulgating  this 
system  of  truth  and  grace  throughout 
the  world, 

"1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Saviour 
expressly  commanded  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel  to  begin  at  Jerusalem, 
For  thus  it  is  written :  '  A  law  shall  go 
forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  tne 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.'  This  part  of 
the  Divine  order  gives  to  our  common 
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<'  III.  Mark,  then,  the  order  to  be 
observed,  for  it  is  here  prescribed,  in 
promulgating  this  system  of  truth  and 
mercy  throughout  the  world.  Thar 
were  to  begin  at  Jerusalem;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  begin  there.  For 
thus  it  is  written.  '  the  law  shall  go 
forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  ue 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.*  This  part  of 
the  Divine  order  gives  to  our  eommon 
Christianity  a  coaraoter  of  the  most 
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Ghristiftnity  a  character  of  the  most 
resplendent  truth.    Suppose  that  they 
haa  begun  anywhere  else  but  at  Jeru- 
salem :  suppose  that  they  had  ^one  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon^  and  to  countnes  still 
more  remote  from  the  scenes  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and 
proclaimed   in   those    distant    lands 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Christ.    Why,  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  passing  Jeru- 
salem by  would  have  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  mankind.     Infidelity,  with 
both  its  eyes  open,  and  both  its  ears, 
to  catch  at  anything  by  which    it 
might  hold  up  Christianity  to  dis- 
credit,— infidelity;  would  very  soon 
have  lifted  its  Toice,  and  raised   its 
crest  on  high.     It  would  then  have 
said, 'You  see  how  these  apostles  of 
Christ  managed  this  matter.    Not  a 
man  of  them  dared  say  a  word  in 
Jerusalem.    Had  they  gone  there  with 
their  preaching,  they  knew  that  the 
people  would  have  risen  up  in  a  mass 
to  confront   them;   therefore,   away 
they  went  to  another  part    of  the 
world,  and  there  began  to  publish 
their  tales  of  one  Jesus,  who  lived  and 
died  and  rose  again,  proclaiming  that 
all  who  believe  in  him  will  be  saved 
by  his  death.    And  these  untutored 
people,  who  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  statements  they 
heard  from  these  apostles  about  the 
darkened  sun,  the  rending  rocks,  and 
the  rising  dead,  were  true  or  false, 
seeing  the  confidence  with  which  they 
were  asserted,  were  credulous  enough 
to  believe  them ;  and  thus  your  Chns- 
tianit;^  made  a  beginning  in  the  world.' 
This  is  what  infidelity  would  have 
said.     But  let  infidelity  blush,  and 
hide  its  head  for  shame,  if  of  shame 
it  is  capable.    At  Jerusalem  tketf  did 
begin.    On  the  very  spot  where  the 
events    had   just    happened,    there 
were  these  very  facts  tearlessly  and 
triumphantly  proclaimed.     They  did 
not  wait  half  a  century  or  more,  till 
the  generation  had  passed  away  in 
whose   lifetime    the   facts  occurred. 
They    began  immediately;    on   ihe 
veiy  spot  they  then  and  there  pro- 
claimea  a  risen  Saviour,  and  preached 
in  his  name  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins.    Nor  were  they  in  the  least 
confronted  as  deceivers.   These  thin^ 
are  therefore  true.     Christianity  is 
from  heaven^  and  not  of  men.    We 
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resplendent  truth.      'Beginning   at 
Jerusalem.'    Suppose  they  had  begun 
anywhere  else  but  at  Jerusalem.    Sup- 
pose   they    had    passed    Jerusalem 
oy.    Suppose  tliey  had  gone  to  the 
coasta   of   Tyre   and  Siaon.     Sup- 
pose   they   mid    gone   to    countries 
still   more   remote,   and  there  com- 
menced  operations,  and  there   pro- 
claimed repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.    In- 
fidelity with  both  its  eyes  open  and 
both  its  ears,  to  look  at  anything  that 
can  be  seen,  and  listen  to  anything  that 
can  be  h^ird,  which  can  be  lifted  up 
to  the  discredit  of  Christianity; — ^infi- 
delity would  vexy  soon  have  raised  its 
crest,  and  lifted  its  voice  on  high.    It 
^ would  have  said,  'You  see  how  these 
apostles,  as  they  are  called,  managed 
this  matter.    Not  a  man  of  them  dared 
say  a  word  in  Jerusalem.    They  knew 
if  they  had  gone  there  with  theur  tales 
about  the  darkened  sun,  the  rending 
rooks,  and  rising  dead,  the  people  of 
JeruMlem  would  have  risen  np  to  con- 
front them ;  a  child  of  seven  years 
old  would  have  been  enough  to  con- 
found them  all.    Away  they  went  to 
another  part  of  the  world,  and  there 
began  with  their  tales  about  one  Jesus 
that  lived  and  died  and  rose  again ; 
and  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  will 
be   saved   by  Him;    and  these  un- 
tutored people,  who  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  statements 
were  true  or  fUse,  seeing  the  confi- 
dence witii  which  they  were  asserted, 
were   credulous   enough   to  receive 
them;    and  thus   your   Christianity 
made  a  beginning  in  the  world.'   Bid 
it  80?    Let    infidelity    blush— if  of 
a  blush  it  is  capable — ^which  I  very 
much   doubt— for    where   shame   is, 
virtue  may  be  seen  some  day  or  other. 
Let   infidelity    blush — at   Jerusalem 
they  did  b^in.    On  the  very  spot 
where  the  fkcts  happened,  there  were 
those  facts  fearlessly  and  triumphantly 
proclaimed.    They  did  not  wait  half  a 
century,  till  almost  all  that  lived  when 
the  facts    occurred  were   numbered 
with  the  dead.    They  went  imme- 
diately;  they    began   there   on  the 
very    spot;     there    they    preached 
the  raised  Saviour,  and    repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  in  his   name. 
Had    not  these    things    been    true, 
these    men   must  have   been    oon< 
fronted;  but   they   were   not  con« 
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have  not  followed  a  cunniogly  de- 
vised fable.  Truth  never  slinks  into  a 
corner,  nor  seeks  concealment  in  the 
dark.  She  is  not  ashamed  to  show 
her  face.  Truth  loves  the  daylight, 
glories  in  the  sunshine,  invites  atten- 
tion, challenges  examination,  com- 
mands conviction,  and  claims  assent. 

^' '  Begin  at  Jerusalem  V  Does  not 
this  direction  of  Jesus  give  to  our 
divine  religion  a  character  of  the  ten- 
derest  compassion?  I  can  almost 
imagine  I  hear  Simon  Peter  saying  to 
his  Master,  '  O !  let  it  be  anywhere 
rather  than  at  Jerusalem.  Hast  thou 
forgotten  how  they  treated  thyself? 
how  they  despised  thy  teachings  and 
prayers,  and  spumed  thine  own  en- 
treaties and  tears?  how  they  thirsted 
for  thy  bloody  and  rested  not  till 
they  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  it? 
Look  at  thy  hands  and  thy  side,  which 
bear  the  marks  of  their  savage  cruelty. 
O  send  us  anywhere  but  to  «leru8alem  I* 
Such  might  have  been  the  language 
of  man,  but  such  was  not  the  deter- 
mination of  our  merciful  Redeemer. 
'  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  lugher  than 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts,  saith  the  Lord.'  '  Be- 
gin at  Jerusalem ;'  though  I  bear  the 
marks  of  their  hate  and  cruelty,  they 
shall  have  the  first  offer  of  my  cle- 
mency. Go  there,  and  seek  out  the 
men  that  falsely  accused  me;  tell 
them  from  me  that  I  am  ready  to  be- 
come their  advocate,  and  to  plead 
their  cause  before  the  throne  on  nigh. 
Go  then,  and  find  out  those  who 
scourged  me,  and  declare  to  them 
that  Dy  my  stripes  they  may  be 
healed.  Tell  the  cruel  men,  who 
mingled  for  me,  in  my  extremity,  tiie 
cup  of  vinegar  and  gall,  that  at  my 
hand  they  may  receive  the  cup  of 
salvation.  '  Begin  at  Jerusalem :' 
search  diligently  for  those  who 
plaited  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it 
on  my  head,  who  smote  me  with  a 
reed,  and  mocked  me,  and  assure  them 
from  me,  that  they  may  yet  receive 
from  the  Crucified  One  a  crown  of  life 
that  fadeth  not  away.  Go  among  the 
soldiers,  and  look  for  the  very  man 
that  nierced  my  side,  and  tell  him  from 
me,  the  Saviour,  that  the  blood  which 
gpished  from  the  wound  he  made,  is 
sufficient  to  expiate  his  guilt.  *  Begin 
at  Jerusalem  y  find  out  those  wretches 
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fronted,  therefore  these  things  are 
true.  Christianity  is  from  heaven, 
and  not  from  men.  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed a  cunningly -devised  fable. 
Truth  never  slinks  into  a  comer, 
a^amed  to  show  its  face ;  trath  never 
seeks  concealment  in  the  dark — not 
she.  Truth  loves  da^jrli^t,  truth 
glories  in  the  sunshine,  invites  atten- 
tion, challenges  examinationt  com- 
mands conviction  and  assent.  'Be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem  1'  And  does 
not  this  circumstance  give  to  oar 
divine  Christianity  a  character  of  the 
tenderest  compassion  ?  '  Be^ning' 
at  Jemsaleml  '—I  can  almost  imagine 
I  hear  Simon  Peter,  who  had  a  warm 
heart,  and,  therefore,  a  ready  tongue, 
say  to  his  Master— *  Oh,  let  it  be 
rather  anywhere  but  Jerusalem. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  how  they  treated 
thy  prophets  before  thee?  Hast  thou 
so  soon  forgotten  how  they  treated 
thyself  ?  How  they  despised  thy 
teaching  and  thy  prayers,  and  thy 
entreaties  and  tears?  Hast  thou  so 
soon  forgotten  how  they  thirsted  for 
thy  blo(^,  and  how  they  rested  not 
till  they  had  imbmed  their  hands  in  it? 
Look  at  thy  hands  and  side,  do  not 
they  bear  the  marks  of  their  cruelty  ? 
Anywhere  but  Jerusalem.'  Such 
might  be  the  language  of  man,  but 
sucn  was  not  the  determination  of  our 
merciful  Redeemer. — '  As  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.*  'B^ 
ginning  at  Jerusalem.' 

*'  Though  I  bear  the  marks  of  their 
cruelty,  they  shall  have  the  first  offer 
of  my  clemency.  Begin  there.  Go 
and  try  to  find  out  those  that  falsely 
accused  me,  and  tell  them  I  am  ready 
to  become  their  advocate,  to  plead  thdr 
cause  before  the  throne  on  high. 
'  Beginning  at  Jeru8alem*-^try  to  find 
out  tiiose  that  scourged  me»  and  tell 
them  from  me,  that  with  my  stripes 
they  may  be  healed.  'Beginning  at 
Jerusalem' — ^find  out  those  crael 
wretches  that  mingled  for  me  in  my 
extremity  the  cup  of  vinegar  and  gall, 
and  tell  them  &om  me,  that  at  my 
}iand  they  may  receive  'the  cup 
of  salvation.*  ^Be&finning  at  Jeru- 
salem'— find  out  ^ose  tnat  plaited 
the  crown  of  thorns,  that  put  it 
on,  that  smote  me  with  a  reed  and 
nocked  me,  and  tell  them  from  me, 
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who  impiously  invoked  the  fi:nilt  of  that  from  me  they  may  receive  '  a 
shedding'  my  blood  on  themselves  and  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.' 
their  posterity ;  hasten  to  proclaim  to  '  Beginning  at  Jerusalem' — go  among 
them  that  my  blood  is  indeed  upon  the  soldiers,  find  out,  if  you  can,  the 
their  heads,  and  on  their  children,  very  man  diat  pierced  my  side,  and 
not  to  curse,  but  to  bless  them.  O  tell  him  from  me,  the  Saviour,  that 
sinner!  canst  thou  doubt  after  this,  the  blood  which  gushed  from  the  wound 
that  there  is  mercy  for  thee,  when  was  sufficient  tcL  expiate  his  guilt. 
the  first  offer  of  mercy  was  made  'Beginning  at  Jerusalem' — find  out 
thus  freely  to  the  very  murderers  those  wretches  who  impiouslv  invoked 
of  Jesus;  thv  Redeemer  ?  Christian,  the  g^lt  of  my  blood  on  themselves 
canst  thou  hear  this,  and  not  for-  and  their  posterity,  saying, '  His  blood 
give  the  bitterest  enemy  thou  hast  on  be  upon  us  and  our  children ! '  Go  find 
earth  ? "  them  out,  rush  in  among  them,  and 

proclaim  that  my  blood  may  be  upon 
them,  my  blood  shall  be  upon  them,  not  to  curse,  but  to  bless  them !  Fellow- 
Binner,  whoever  thou  art,  hast  thou  any  doubt  whether  there  be  mercy  for 
thee,  when  the  first  offer  of  mercy  was  to  the  very  murderers  of  the  Re- 
deemer ?  Christian,  canst  thou  hear  this,  and  not  forgive  the  bitterest  enemy 
thou  hast  on  earth  P  " 

Abating  a  few  verbal  and  syntactical  emendations  happily  introduced  into 
the  other,  we  prefer  this  passage  as  it  appears  in  Partridge's  edition. 

We  have  hardly  left  room  for  any  remarks  upon  the  general  character  of 
Dr.  Newton's  preaching,  and  must  content  oiuvelves  with  one  brief  extract  from 
the  excellent  preface  of  Mr.  Rigg,  in  the  correctness  of  which,  we  doubt  not, 
all  who  read  either  of  these  volumes  will  heartily  concur: — 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Newton's  character,  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture,  will  gain  by  this  volume.  What  I  have  wondered  at  in  reading 
has  often  been,  not  the  popular  attractiveness,  but  the  solid  expository  cha- 
racter of  the  discourses.  Liveliness,  earnestness,  benignanoy,  plain  Saxon 
speech ;  a  large,  handsome,  beaming  countenance,  with  an  eye  full  of  affection ; 
a  magnificent  voice,  unrivalled  for  its  combination  of  richness,  range,  and 
power ;  a  majestic  yet  graceful  person ;  apt  and  impressive,  though  unstudied, 
action ; — ^these  various  accessories,  united,  in  Dr.  Newton's  case,  into  a  perfect 
symmetry  of  character  and  beuing,  gave  him  a  marvellous  advantage  as  a 
pulpit  expositor ;  and  many  passages,  and  even  some  almost  entire  sermons, 
which,  it  others  had  delivered  tnem,  would  have  been  prized  mainly  be- 
cause of  their  lucid  and  admirable  doctrinal  expositions, — and  only  thus  prized 
by  comparativelv  few, — as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Newton,  were  wel- 
comed as  a  i.train  of  rich  and  'musical  discourse  and  meditation,  not  only  into 
the  understandings,  but  the  hearts,  of  crowded  multitudes.  Dr.  Newton  was 
charming  as  a  half-colloquial  orator, — he  was  pathetic  in  his  strokes  of  tender- 
ness ana  pictures  of  distress,— he  was  thrilling  and  powerful  in  his  appeals ; 
but  he  also  de.ierves  a  reputation  whidi  has  not  always  been  accorded  to  him, — 
that  of  a  clear,  able,  consecutive  expositor  of  Scripture,  both  textual  and 
doctrinal."  ^ 

APOCALYPTIC  PROPHECY. 
The  Pronhecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  viewed  in 
their  Mutual  Relation.  With  an  Exposition  of  the  Principal  Passages.  By 
Carl  August  Auberlen^  Dr.  Phil.  Licentiate  and  Professor  Extraordinarius 
of  Theology  in  Basil.  With  an  Appendix,  by  M.  Fr.  Roos.  Translated  by 
the  Eev.  Adolph  Saphir.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Edinburgh*. 
T.  &  T.  Clark. 

This  boolc  will  have  many  readers  who  will  turn  against  the  author  some 
of  the  conclusions  he  has  himself  reached  respecting  other  expositors  of  pro- 
phecy.   In  bis  own  words  they  will  say  of  him : — "  The  real  source  from  which 
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the  present  mode  of  treating  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  apringfl;  is,  that  the 
critic  is  not  in  possession  of  the  hey  which  opens  a  deeper  understanding  of  pro- 
phecy, and,  consequently,  he  digests  the  sacred  books  of  everything  which  tran' 
cenrls  his  own  horizon,  in  order  to  bring  it  (sic J  within  the  narrow  circle  of  Ita- 
ditional  or  self-invented  conceptions  and  pre-^uppositions" — (p.  vi.)*  And  this 
may  bo  said  of  him  with  great  truth,  too.  Is'efertheless,  much  of  hia  work 
deserves  careful  examination  and  reapectfol  attention.  He  has  brought  much 
learning  and  a  larsp  acquaintance  with  other  writers,  English,  French,  and 
German,  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  has  patiently  and  laboriously  examined 
the  text.  His  defence  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  prophedes  of 
Daniel  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  deserves  great  praise ;  and  some  of  the  piis- 
ciples  that  appear  to  have  guided  him  in  his  mode  of  treating  prophecy  gene- 
rally are  worthy  of  being  remembered  and  applied  by  all  readers  of  the  bible  in 
prosecuting  their  studies  therein,  whatever  object  they  may  have  in  vijew.  **  It 
is  a  thousand  times  more  likely/'  he  says,  "  that  a  critic  should  be  mistaken, 
than  that  an  author  of  these  sacred  books  should  have  made  an  untrue  state* 
ment."    Such  a  sentiment  does  honour  to  his  candour  and  his  faith. 

The  two  modes  of  treating  prophecy  with  reference  to  which  he  more  parti* 
cularly  makes  the  observation  first  quoted  are,  rationalistie  criticism  and  dog^ 
matic  exegesis :  and  with  reason.  For,  if  the  formet  explains  away  every  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  divine  revelation,  and  makes  prophecy  nothing  more  than  a 
cloudy  myth,  the  latter  by  holding  to  traditional  rules  and  preconoeptioDS  kys 
sn  embargo  on  all  progress  towards  the  correct  understanding  of  propheey ;  and 
between  the  two  truth  and  love  suffer  together,  the  twd  modes  of  treatment 
being  as  opposed  to  each  other  as  fire  and  water.  Our  author  has  entered  upon 
the  field  that  lies  between,  and  proves  by  the  wide  rang^  he  takes  that  its  limits 
are  far  from  narrow,  and  that  the  fancy,  if  permitted,  may  rove  with  as  free  a 
flight  here  as  in  any  other  domain  to  which  the  human  mind  has  access.  His 
interpretations  of  the  visions  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  are  often  arbitrary 
and  fanciful,  sometimes  having  little  or  no  agreement  with  each  other  or  with 
the  texts  to  which  they  are  affixed ;  and  some  of  the  notions  he  has  ventured  to 
broach  requure  far  more  proof  to  establish  them  than  he  has  condescended  to 
give.  In  this  respect  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes  is  often  better  than  his  prac- 
tice that  leads  him  to  profess,  and  we  believe  to  feel,  the  most  entire  submis- 
sion'to  scripture  teaching;  in  this  he  asserts  things*  that  are  not  in  the  book, 
and  which  could  not  be  known  save  as  subjects  of  divine  revelation. 

As  instances  of  this  class  of  assertions  we  need  only  notice  that,  aoeording  to 
him,  during  this  millennium,  Christ  and  the  saints  will  rule  the  world  '^from 
heaven"  after  the  type  of  **the  forty  days  of  the  risen  Saviour,  during  which 
he  appeared  to  his  disciples;"  and  that  during  that  period  '< whoso " amoog 
"  the  dead  not  yet  risen  "  **  takcth  hold  of  salvation,  will,  on  the  last  day,  and 
at  the  general  resurrection,  be  yet  added  to  the  number  of  tho  living."  Some 
other  things  asserted  of  the  millennial  period  are  equally  strange  and  equally 
destitute  of  proof. 

Many  objections  might  be  made  to  the  particular  details  of  his  applioation  of 
the  prophecies  of  both  Daniel  and  John«-more  against  the  latter  than  the  former. 
To  do  so,  however,  would  require  much  more  space  than  we  have  to  spare,  even 
if  we  deemed  the  subject  sufficiently  important;  for  in  the  general  character  of 
his  exposition  he  must  be  classed,  notwithstanding  numerous  variations,  with 
those  writers  on  prophesy  who  follow  Mede,  Bishop  Newton^  and  Elliott  in  ibis 
country. 
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It  would  bo  unfair  to  dismias  the  volume  witihoot  bearing  tefitimony  to  the 
ability  with  whioh  the  author  combats  the  rationalising  tendencies  of  German 
theological  writers  and  expositors ;  to  the  patient  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
examination  of  the  general  course  of  prophetic  interpretation  in  modern  times ; 
and  to  the  admirable  exposition  of  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  and  his 
able  defence  of  Daniel  founded  thereon. 

We  are  glad,  also,  to  find  that  he  has  rejected  the  common  interpretation  of 
the  seven  heads  of  the  Apocalyptic  beast,  which  finds  no  less  than  five  of  them 
among  the  changing  governments  of  Rome  before  the  Ceasars.  It  has  long  been  a 
source  of  wonder  to  us  that  this  puerile  conception  should  have  so  long  and  so 
tenaciously  retained  a  plac<9  in  modem  schemes  of  prophetic  interpretation. 
Our  own  view  has  for  many  years  been  that  the  wild  beast  of  John  represents 
what  Auberlen  well  designates  the  '*  world-power,"  as  contrasted  with  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  as  including  all  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
beginning  with  Nimrod  until  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation.  Such  a  view 
connects  the  previsions  of  Daniel  and  John  together  in  a  way  and  by  links  that 
no  other  scheme  can.  Our  author's  view  is  substantially  the  same.  He  says, 
'•  The  heads  which  were  fallen  are  the  following  five :— 1.  Egjrpt ;  2.  Assyria ; 
3.  Babylon;  4.  Medo-Persia;  6.  Greece;  the  Roman  is  the  sixth.**  To  this 
he  adds,  with  less  show  of  reason,  "  the  Germapic-Slavonic  kingdom  is  the 
seventh.''  We  think  he  overlooks  two  or  three  facts,  and  thus  mars  his  other- 
wise conunon-sense  explication.  Nimrod,  as  the  first  king  who  *'  began  to  be  a 
mighty  one  in  the  earth" — Gen.  x.  8,  is  naturally  by  position  the  first  head  of 
the  "  world-power."  Pharaoh,  or  Egypt,  then  becomes  the  second.  Following 
the  course  of  history,  Sennacherib,  or  Assyria,  comes  third ;  Nebuchadnezzar, 
OP  Babylon,  fourth,  and  with  this  fourth  begins  the  vision  of  the  great  image 
of  four  metals  in  Daniel.  Cyrus,  the  representative  of  Medo-Persian  power,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  distinct  head,  for  he  wielded  essentially  the  same  power  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  same  royal  seat.  Alexander,  or  Greece,  then  comes 
fifth ;  and  Casar,  or  Rome,  sixth,  the  point  distinctly  fixed  by  the  angel  in  his 
explanation  *  In  supposing  that  the  Germanic  -  Sclavonic  kingdom  is  the  seventh, 
Auberlen  forgets  that  when  <'he"  came,  he  was  only  to  ^'continue  a  short 
space,"  while  that  kingdom  was  maintained  for  fully  a  thousand  years.  And 
again,  he  fails  to  notice  that  the  grammatical  form  of  the  interpretation  given 
to  John  requires  that  the  revived  head,  that  which  is  called  "  the  eighth,  and  of 
the  seven"  (Rev.  xvii.  11),  must  be  on*  of  the  ^ve  which  had  faUen  before 
the  time  the  prophecy  was  given.  If  the  author  had  perceived  these  points,  his 
exposition  would  have  been  somewhat  modified  in  form. 

We  cannot  very  cordially  recommend  this  volume.  It  will  be  valuable  to 
many  who  make  the  subject  of  prophecy  a  special  study,  but  to  the  general 
reader  it  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use. 


MEMOIR  OP  JOBN  EYRE,  LATE  tion  as  the  limited  means  his  parents 

OF  SHEFFIELD.  possessed  would  allow ;  and  though  this 

John  Etkb  was  bom  at  Alderwait,  was  exceedinirly  circumacribed,  yet, 

near  Hoyland,  in  Yorkshire,  August  in  very  early  life,  he  exhibited  indica- 

4th,  1824.    He  was  of  humble  pa-  tions  of  a  mental  constitution  which 

rentage,  and  received  such  an  edoca-  proved  to  be  of  no  ordinary  charac« 
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ter.  When  very  youn«r»  he  attended 
Hoyland  Sabbath  school ;  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  conversion  remained 
in  connection  with  it,  either  as  a 
scholar  or  a  teacher. 

On  Sunday,  November  2'2nd,  1841, 
Edward  Brooks,  Esq.,  paid  a  visit  to 
Hoyland,  on  which  occasion  the  Lord 
graciously  poured  out  his  Spirit, 
sinners  were  converted,  and  a  deep 
concern  was  awakened  amongst  the 
inhabitants  for  their  eternal  welfare, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  beino^ 
amongrst  the  number  who  pfroaned, 
being'burdened,  with  a  load  of  sin  too 
intolerable  to  be  borne.  About  eight 
days  after,  he  was  enabled  to  believe 
on  Christ  as  crucified  for  him,  and, 
like  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  felt  that  his 
burden  was  rolled  away,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
He  at  once  connected  himself  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  at 
Hoyland,  and  his  temper,  spirit,  and 
general  deportment  ever  comported 
with  the  profession  he  then  espoused. 

His  conversion  and  entrance  into  a 
religious  society  occasioned  some  sur- 

1)rise  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  H03'- 
and,  especially  to  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  same  calling  as  himself; 
not  that  he  had  been  notorious  for 
wickedness,  or  scepticism,  or  obstinate 
hatred  to  the  people  of  God.  On  the 
contrary,  he  oad  ever  regarded  the 
claims  of  morality,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  yielded  to  religious  convic- 
tion; but  it  was  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  at  that  time,  for  one  of 
his  calling,  that  of  a  forgeman  in 
connection  with  the  converting  of  iron, 
to  adopt  religious  habits,  his  fellow- 
workmen  being  generally  given  to 
licentiousness,  and  utterly  regardless 
of  the  claims  of  virtue  and  religion. 
No  marvel,  then,  that  some  amazement 
was  caused,  when  one  of  their  number, 
turned  his  back  upon  their  sinful  plea- 
sures, and  became  at  once  a  pattern  of 
purity  and  piety. 

Being  of  a  sympathetic  and  philan- 
thropic disposition,  his  heart  mourned 
over  the  wickedness  by  which  he  was 
surrounded;  and  anxious  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  his  species,  he  stu- 
diously employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
self-improvement,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his 
heart,  and  in  some  measure  be  useful 
to  his  fellows.  To  his  religious  pro- 
fession he  added  also  total  abstinence 


from  all  intoxicating  drinks :  he  was 
thus  the  better  prepared  to  oppose  evil 
in  all  its  forms,  and  to  labour  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  hU 
neio^hbours. 

About  two  years  after  his  con- 
version, conscientiously  feeling  that 
necessity  was  laid  upon  him,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  ministry  of  the  word 
as  a  Methodist  local  preacher.  In  this 
work,  as  at  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
he  was  also  a  wonder  amon^  hia 
fellow-workmen.  Religious  profession 
was  a  rare  thing  amongst  them,  and  a 
preaching  forgeman  was  necessarily  a 
still  greater  rarity.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, he  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, especially  at  Hoyland,  where 
he  followed  his  avocation,  he  had  con- 
gregations of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, the  chapel  being  crowded 
mainly  by  men  of  his  own  craft 

He  was  not  only  remarkable,  how- 
ever, as  a  religious  man,  bat  also  for 
the  progress  he  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mental  powers.  His 
strong  and  discerning  mind  was  for- 
nished  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
general  information,  the  result  of  in- 
tense application  to  reading  and  study. 
Whenever  occasion  seemed  to  require 
it,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
eveiything  that  exalted  itself  against 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  was  a 
valiant  champion  for  the  truth.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  energetic  and  pointed, 
philosophical  in  bis  reasonings ,  strik- 
ing and  clear  in  Bis  illustrations,  and 
powerful  in  his  appeals. 

Eight  years  aiter  the  time  of  his 
conversion,  he  removed  from  his  native 
village  to  Sheffield,  in  consequence  of 
the  Milton  Iron  Works  being  tempo- 
rarily closed.  He  also  changed  n» 
employment,  and  became  a  merchant's 
clerk.  In  consequence  of  this  change, 
he  had  less  time  at  command  than 
formerly ;  but  having  commendably 
formed  a  habit  of  early  rising,  he  soon 
found  time  for  mental  culture  and  the 
pursuit  of  literary  and  theologienl 
acquirements,  although  his  mind  was 
far  more  engrossed  with  business  than 
it  had  been  wont  to  be. 

Being  of  an  argumentative  turn  of 
mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  important  topics ;  but,  un- 
like most  controversialists,  who  often 
contend  for  victory  more  than  for  the 
tru^,  and  who,  under  the  infinence  of 
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excited  feelings,  uae  termg  and  ex- 
pressions alcogretber  unbecoming  the 
character  of  reasonable  beings,  his 
conduct  in  all  engagements  of  the  kind 
was  marked  by  kindness,  good  feeUng, 
and  a  desire  to  arrive  at  a  right  con- 
clusion. The  mere  desire  of  conquest 
never  actuated  him:  he  was  concerned 
only  to  defend  and  maintain  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  truth;  and  this 
feeling  led  him  never  to  enter  upon  a 
subject  until  he  had  sought  diligently 
and  acquired  all  the  information  upon 
it  withm  his  reach;  thus  prepared,  and 
endued  with  surest  energy  and  dispas- 
sionateness, his  arguments  were  gene- 
rally powerful  and  impressive,  and  his 
reasonings  conclusive^  With  all  this, 
however,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  yield  to  su- 
perior light,  and  when  convinced  of 
error  would  readily  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mit and  acknowledge  it. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  religious 
career  it  was  powerfully  impressed  upon 
his  mind  that  his  proper  sphere  was 
that  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
He  knew  not  how  or  whence  the  im- 
pression arose,  and  concealed  it  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart  for  some  time. 
While  thi«r  subject  engaged  his  most 
serious  thoughts,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Wesleyan  Society  to  enter 
upon  the  full  work  of  the  ministfy. 
To  this  call,  after  the  reiterated  en- 
treaties and  appeals  of  the  brethren,  he 
ultimately  yielded,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose preached  a  trial  sermon. 

Pnor  to  this  juncture,  however,  he 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
a  view  to  matrimony,  and  now  deemed 
it  requisite  to  consult  the  object  of  his 
choice,  who  was  naturally  averse  to 
the  intervention  of  so  long  an  interval 
before  the  consummation  of  their  en- 
g^agement  as  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  usual  probation  for  the  ministry. 
Many  of  the  friends,  and  also  the 
ministers  of  the  circuit,  interested 
themselves  very  kindly  in  the  matter; 
and  though  unable  to  gain  her  full 
consent,  she  freely  left  our  brother 
wholly  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  course 
which  his  own  judgment  approved 
best.  Unwilling  to  grieve  the  object 
of  his  affections,  he  soon  afterwards 
terminated  the  controversy  by  mar- 

These  circumstances  no  doubt  se- 
verely exercised  the  mind  of  our 
brother  ^  but  as  he  still  retained  the 


position  of  usefulness  which  his  o£Bce 
^ave  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  charity  to  juao;e 
that  he  erred  verv  greatly,"  if  at  all,  m 
the  decision  he  adopted. 

Soon,  however,  a  greater  trial,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  trials  awaited 
him,  to  which  this  decision  appeared 
only  introductory.  The  superinten- 
dent of  the  circuit,  desirous  that 
our  brother  should  occupy  the 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness  for  which 
his  talents  and  piety  fitted  him, 
proposed  that  he  should  enter  upon 
the  work  of  the  ministry  on  a 
foreign  station  as  a  missionary,  mar- 
ried though  he  was,  for  by  this  time 
he  had  divulged  the  secret  of  his  heart 
relative  to  his  impression  on  the  sub- 
ject. Here  again,  however,  he  met 
with  discouragement  from  the  same 
quarter  as  before.  His  wife  feared  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  along  and  dan- 
gerous voyage,  and  felt  wholly  disin- 
clined to  forsake  the  land  of  her  fathers. 
She  nreferred  to  remain  at  home,  and 
be  tnerefore  declined  this  proposal 
also. 

The  locality  to  which  his  mind  had 
been  specially  directed  as  his  proper 
sphere  of  labour,  as  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary, was  Cluna ;  and  many  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  produce  the 
conviction  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence was  in  some  way  connected  with 
it.  In  particular  he  had  not  been  long 
freed  from  the  solicitations  of  ministers 
and  friends  of  the  Wesleyan  Society 
with  reference  to  this  work,  when  he 
received  earnest  applications  from  in- 
fluential parties  connected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church  to  en^ige  iu  the 
same  distant  mission.  He  had  pre- 
viously had  an  ofier  from  a  party  well 
able  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  his 
mental  capabilities,  to  enter  upon  col- 
lege training  preparatory  to  taking 
holy  orders,  but  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
decline.  The  solicitation  now  came 
from  an  oflicial  clergyman,  and  was  re- 
peated three  times  during  as  many 
weeks;  the  salary  being  stated  at 
£1,000  per  annum,  with  prospective 
improvement  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  mission.  It  is  singular 
that  this  proposal  had  reference  to  the 
missionfield  he  had  himself  60  long  con- 
templated, China ;  but  though  jt  seemed 
every  way  adapted  to  his  inclinations 
and  taste,  the  same  objections  as  before 
were  again  urged,  and  declining  it  in 
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consequence,  he  from  this  time  ceased 
to  have  further  solicitations  upon  the 
subject. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  other 
than  family  reasons  exercised  some  in* 
fluence  upon  the  mind  of  our  late 
brother  iu  the  various  decisions  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  with  reference  to 
the  regular  work  of  the  ministry ;  for 
we  can  with  difficulty  conclude  that  a 
man  of  his  strength  of  mind  would 
permit  these  alone  to  sway  him ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  therefore  to  refer  his 
imiform  rejection  of  all  such  proposals 
partly  to  the  influence  of  principles 
which  he  was  well  known  to  maintain. 
While  he  looked  upon  the  great  family 
of  man  as  one  universal  brotherhood, 
and  believed  that  to  promote  the  weal 
of  one  was  to  help  all,  and  that 
the  afflictions  of  one  ought  to  be  felt 
by  all,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  independence  which  would 
neither  brook  usurpation  in  others  nor 
permit  him  to  exercise  undue  influence 
or  authority  towards  his  brethren  in 
the  Lord.  All  classes,  of  whatever  rank 
or  station,  were  equal  in  his  sight ;  in 
all  their  afflictions,  therefore,  he  was 
afflicted,  and  sought  by  all  legitimate 
means  to  relieve  their  sufferings  and 
lighten  tbeir  burdens,  whether  laid 
upon  them  by  the  direct  chastening 
hand  of  Providence,  or  brought  on  by 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  msn. 
That  such  afflictions  were  often  tho 
result  of  wickedness  and  despotism  in  ' 
the  high  places  both  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world  he  was  well  convinced 
both  by  history  and  observation ;  and 
we  cannot  be  fax  wrong  in  supposing  it 
probable  that  his  independent  nature 
shrank  from  resnonsibiUties  which 
were  conventionally  and  almost  in- 
separably united  to  -powers  so  fre- 
quently the  source  of  injustice  and 
misery,  and  so  Uable  to  be  abused. 

With  these  sentiments  and  feelings 
it  is  not  astonishing  also  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  sympathise  with 
those  who,  in  1849,  felt  the  weight  of 
ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion.  He  regarded  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Wesleyan  ministry  as 
unscriptural  in  their  character  and 
baneful  in  their  tendencies,  and 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  them 
with  all  his  might.  It  was  thus  that 
as  a  local  preacher  he  connected  him* 
-self  with  our  brethren,  the  Beformers, 
among    whom    he    waa    not    only 


generally  respected,  but  highly  «• 
teemed. 

Possessing  but  a  weak  physical  con- 
stitution, his  pulpit  exercises  were  al* 
ways  attended  by  suffering ;  but  an- 
willing  to  lose  any  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote God's  glory  and  the  present  and 
eternal  interests  of  his  fellow  mortals, 
he  laboriously  exerted  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  someUmes 
going  beyond  his  strength ;  augmented 
subsequent  suffering  being  the  invaria- 
ble consequence. 

In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  tem- 
perate even  to  abstemiousness.  Con- 
sidering himself  responsible  to  God  for 
the  ri^ht  useof  all  his  gifts,  and  regard- 
ing his  body  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  studiously  avoided  the 
adoption  of  any  practice  or  the  use  of 
an^  article  that  he  conceived  to  be  ia- 
juriousto  health.  Whether  his  ab- 
stemious mode  of  living  was  actually 
injurious,  is  difficult  to  determine'; 
though  some  of  his  moat  intunate 
friends  feared  that  such  was  the 
case. 

The  last  Sabbath  in  October,  1853, 
he  was  appointed  to  praach  at  the 
Park  and  Bridgehouses  chapels,  Shef- 
field. Being  very  ill  and  low,  he 
sought  for  a  substitute,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  one  for  the  even* 
ing  service ;  he  therefore  had  to  preach 
himself  at  the  Park  in  the  morning.  He 
had  very  great  difficulty,  even  with 
assistance,  to  go  through  the  service, 
and  it  proved  to  be  his  li^t  sermon.  Hie 
subject,  too,  was  one  upon  which  he  de- 
lighted to  dwell,  and  enfoit^  a  doty 
in  which  he  loved  to  engage,  viz^ 
prayer;  for  oflen  when  returning 
from  privacy,  after  having  had  pro- 
tracted but  sweet  intercourse  with  his 
God,  he  has  told  how  blessed  tihe  time 
.  has  been,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  bli» 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  shone 
forth  in  his  very  countenance,  which 
beamed  like  that  of  an  angel,  so  filled 
was  he  with  joy. 

During  the  whole  of  the  anbeequent 
week  he  laboured  under  deep  afflic- 
tion, although  he  attended  tohis  bosi* 
ness.  FeeBng  himself  grow  worse, 
and  being  about  to  change  his  aitui- 
tion.  he  proposed  at  the  dose  of  the 
week  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
country,  with  the  hope  of  recruiting 
his  hwth  by  a  change  of  lir;  bot 
while  preparing  for  his  departure  ea 
the  Sabbath  monuiig  veiy  earljr-^iiot 
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being  able  to  leare  home  before— he 
began  vomiting  blood  copiously; 
which  bronffht  on  much  raffenng  and 
weakneea ;  but  recovering  a  little,  ond 
feeling  confident  the  change  would  do 
him  good,  he  effected  ms  journey, 
though  with  difficulty,  arriving  at  his 
destination  in  a  state  of  great  prostra^ 
tion.  A  few  days  afiterwards  he  re- 
turned  home  somewhat  recovered,  but 
inwaid  bleeding  having  again  unfor- 
tunatdy  commenced,  it  became  diffi* 
cult  to  find  a  successful  antidote  for  it. 
Now  his  strength  gave  way  very  fast, 
and  after  three  weeks  further  attention 
to  business  he  was  under  the  necessity 
oif  relinquishing  it  enturely. 

Another  attem|)t  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  country  air  wae  equall^^unsuc- 
oessful,  and  he  returned  home  in  a  few 
days  in  a  most  dangerous  st^,  the  dis- 
ease having  assumed  the  form  of  rapid 
consumption.  Such,  however,  was  the 
deceitful  character  of  his  disease,  that 
he  o^n  spoke  in  confident  terms  of 
his  recovery  to  health,  and  indeed  be* 
heved  that  in  answer  to  prayer  he 
riionld  be  restored,  andtheretbre  never 
questioned  its  probability.  Yet  this 
ohngin^  to  life  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance With  true  Christian  experience 
and  duty,  not  the  result  of  being  un- 
prepared for  his  change,  or  of  any  an- 
tagonism between  his  will  and  the  di- 
vine purpose  respecting  him ;  for  he 
was  as  a  ripe  shock  of  com  ready  for 
the  heavenly  garner,  rejoicing  during 
the  whole  of  his  afflictions  in  the  God 
of  his  salvation,  the  subject  continually 
of  a  settled,  conscious,  abiding  peace ; 
and  the  outbreaking  of  his  peaceful 
heart  ever  was,  *'  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done,  O  heavenly  Father." 
He  desired  to  recover,  because  he 
deeply  svmpathued  with  and  keenly 
felt  for  those  who  were  near  to  him  bv 
the  ties  of  relationship,  and  in  his  at- 
fiiction  he  foresaw  the  distress  into 
which  in  all  probability  his  afiectionate 
wife  and  family  would  be  plunged, 
were  he  removed  from  them.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  he  che- 
rished the  hope  of  life  as  long  as  he 
could. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  enjoyed  more 
constant,  firm,  settled  peace  during 
the  whole  of  his  afiliotions.  Account- 
ing  himself  unworthy  of  the  least  of 
air  God*s  mercies,  while  reviewing 
them  the  tear  of  gnititude  would  start 
in  his  eyoi  and  joy  would  bunt  forth 


from  his  tongue,  in  his  eostacy  singing, 
as  well  as  he  was  able,— 

**  Good  thou  art,  and  good  thou  dost,"  &c. 

Sometimes  during  his  illness,  he 
had  pleasing  views  and  delightful  an- 
ticipations of  the  glory  that  was  in 
reversion  for  him,  seeing  in*  vision  ths 
dazzling  throne,  the  pearly  gates,  the 
jasper  walls,  the  crystal  streams,  the 
fruits  and  healing  leaves  of  the  tree  of 
life,  the  crown  of  glory,  the  palm  of 
victory,  the  flightless  (my,  the  Saviour 
on  his  throne  of  everlasting  light,  and 
the  vast  multitude,  of  the  heavenly 
hosts  making  the  high  arches  of 
heaven  ring  with  their  melddies.  In 
rapturous  joy  at  such  a  pleasing 
vision,  he  would  himself  sing, — 

"Lift  vour  eyes  of  faith,  and  seo 

Saints  and  angels  jolnM  in  one :  ' 

What  a  countless  company 
Stand  before  yon  dazzlmg  throne !" 

The  last  day  or  two  of  his  life  were 
days  of  ^eat  joy.  It  was  evident 
that  his  time  was  drawing^  to  a  close, 
although  it  was  not  anticipated  to  be 
80  near  as  it  was,  especially  on  the 
night  on  which  he  died.  About  one 
o'clock,  he  broke  out  in  an  ecstacy, 
singing  the  whole  of  a  well-known 
chorus,  **  Hellelujah !  Hallelujah ! 
Amen ;"  and  he  san?  it  so  loudly  as  to 
awaken  the  neighbonrs,  who  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  sweet 
voice  they  heard  was  that  of  a  human 
being. 

Aoout  fifteen  minutes  before  his 
death,  he  said  to  his  dear  wife  that  ho 
believed  he  was  better.  No  one  quetn- 
tioned  the  statement,  for  no  idea  of  his 
death  taking  place  so  immediately  was 
entertained.  After  he  had  several 
times  repeated  the  Words  "Precious 
Jesus,"  he  lost  his  power  of  articula- 
tion, the  name  "  Jesus "  beingthe  last 
to  die  away  upon  his  lips.  Then  he 
closed  his  eyes,  apparently  wearied 
with  the  exertion,  andk  calmly  laid  his 
head  upon  his  pillow,  as  it  about  to 
sleep,  and  rest  himself.  And  so  it 
was;  but  it  was  the  final  sleep,  the 
rest  of  death. 

Thus  our  brother  slept  in  Jesus,  on 
the  dlst  of  January,  1854,  in  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  resurrection  unto  eternal 
life,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 

\T. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  correctly  to 
describe  the  deep  feeling  for  the  loss, 
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as  well  08  respect  manifested  to  the 
memory  of  our  dear  brother;  but 
these  have  since  been  developed  ])rac- 
tically  in  sympathy  towards  his  widow 
and  children  by  the  society  generally 
in  Sheffield,  means  having  been 
placed  in*  the  hands  of  the  widow  to 
commence  business  on  her  own  ac- 
count for  their  support,  thus  making 
the  heart  of  the  desolate  glad  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow  and  bereavement. 

A  sermon  in  improvement  of  the 
death  of  Brother  Eyre  was  preached 
in  Mount  Tabor  Chapel,  Sheffield,  on 
Sunday  evening,  March  12tb,  1854, 
to  one  of  the  largest  congregations 
ever  seen  in  the  place,  by  an  intimate 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  James  Andrew,  from 
Psalm  xxxvii.  23,  24 :— ^^The  steps  of 
a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Ix)rd ; 
and  he  delighteth  in  his  way.  Though 
he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast 
down;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him 
with  his  band."  The  sermon  was 
remiurkably  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  whole  service  was  the 
most  affecting  that  can  be  imagined. 

What  perhaps  added  very  greatly 
to  the  feeling  and  interest  of  the  oc- 
casion was  that  the  four  children  of 
our  dear  brother  were  baptised  by  the 
preacher  immediateljr  before  the  ser- 
mon. The  reason  this  ordinance  had 
been  administered  to  none  of  them 
before  was  that  Brother  Eyre  had 
'  held  opinions  on  baptism  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Gene- 
ral Baptists,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded 
the  baptism  of  children.  In  conse- 
quence, none  of  his  children  had  been 
baptised,  he  having  deferred  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  rite  until  they 
should  arrive  at  years  of  discretion, 
and  be  able  to  choose  for  themselves; 
as  he  believed  that  a  public  profession 
of  Christianity  ought  to  be  made  at 
the  time  of  baptism. 


During  his  last  illness,  however,  his 
mind  was  often  directed  to  his 
children;  and  he  thought  much,  and 
often  painfully,  of  the  possibility  of 
their  being  left  fatherless.  And  though 
his  fi&ith  in  the  promises  of  God  ne?er 
failed  him,  their  education  and  moral 
training  were  matters  of  deep  soliei- 
tude  to  him,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  thoneht  Utat, 
whether  the  baptism  of  children  be 
right  or  wrong,  by  the  course  he  had 
pursued  his  duLdren  had  been  deprived 
of  the  great  advantages  of  public  dedi- 
cation to  God  in  his  house,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  nrayers  of  the  people 
of  God,  on  which  he  always  set  a  high 
value.  Hence  he  resolved,  if  spared 
again  to  enter  the  great  congregation, 
to  put  aside  all  his  scruples  on  the 
question  of  infant  baptism*  and  take 
with  him  all  his  family,  and  present 
them  there,  a  sacrifice  and  thank- 
offering  to  God  before  the  Church,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  mercies 
he  had  received  at  the  hand  of  his 
heavenlv  Father. 

But  this,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  do.  Still  it 
was  ever  on  his  mind;  and  he  request^i 
his  dear  and  sorrowing  wife,  should 
he  be  taken  awav,  to  do  it  for  him  the 
first  time  she  should  be  able  to  go 
again  to  the  house  of  God ;  their 
youngest  child  being  at  that  time  only 
a  few  weeks  old.  With  this  request 
his  mottming  widow  complied,  and, 
as  before  stated,  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  congregation  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  Oh,  that 
the  influence  may  be  as  lasting  as 
it  was  powerful,  and  tJiat  the  prayers 
then  offered  up  may  be  fufiy  an- 
swered I  so  shall  the  great  aim  of 
John  £yre*8  life  in  regard  to  his 
widow  and  children  be  secured  in 
his  meetinjp  them  all  again  where 
separation  is  not  known.  A. 


ftsaras  m  parables. 


JOSHUA  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

CHAPTBR  II.      THE  WIHTKB  ROSS. 

It  is  a  cold  winter  evening.  The 
dim  hazy  heavens  seem  to  shudder  as 
you  look  up.  Frost  is  creeping  over 
every  puddle  and  eveiy  branch  thawed 


by  the  sun;  ai^d  the  creaking  and 
rustling  of  the  stiffened  branches  by 
the  way-side  fall  upon  the  ear  with  a 
profound  stillness— a  stillness  which 
has,  so  to  speak,  apre$ence,  and  comes 
to  meet  the  traveller  on  his  wav.  If 
amild  breeze  nowand  then  pass,  it  oolj 
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oomes  like  the  nigrliingof  TanqniBhed 
powers ;  and  the  wayfarer  seems  sur- 
rounded  by  the  moaning^  spirits  of 
summer  glory  and  sunshine  which  the 
stern  powers  of  winter  have  bound. 

Stop  a  moment,  and  listen  to  the 
sijching^  of  the  wind  among  the  lofty 
branehes  of  the  poplars.  What  a  wild 
ohoruA  I    What  a  mournful  refrain  I 

Tet  I  admire  winter.  There  is. 
beauty  in  the  transparent  icide,  as  well 
as  in  the  pendent  catkin.  There  are 
wonders  in  jthe  first  rudiments  of  the 
ice  that  binds  the  rivers^  as  well  as  in 
the  down  of  a  peach.  There  are 
gioriee  in  the  white  robe  of  snow,  a» 
well  as  in  the  green  mantle  of  grass. 
And  look  1  do  you  not  see  the  bright 
lights  streaming  up  the  akj?  Thus 
the  white-haired  saint  looks  into  futu- 
rity, and  beholds  the  advancing  heralds 
of  another  world. 

Joshua's  cotta£^  was  covered  with 
snow.  The  wind  had  drifted  the  snow 
into  the  seats  under  the  fir  trees,  form- 
ing a  soft,  but  cold  couch.  The  wind 
came  more  and  more  frequently,  and, 
liite  a  messenger  of  oblivion,  sought  to 
hide  all  things  within  its  reach,  and 
create  mausoleums  over  every  passive 
thing. 

A  woman  approached  the  door 
stealthily,  and  like  a  thief  in  tlM  night 
opened  it  unheard ;  but  leaving  a  bun- 
dle behind  her  she  retreated  as  rapidly 
as  she  came.  Joshua  was  alone  in  his 
chamber,  wandering  with  Milton 
among  the  night  shadows  of  Eden. 
Aroused,  at  length,  from  his  reverie, 
he  rose  to  take  a  peep  at  the  snow- 
covered  woodland  outside,  and  was 
walking  to  the  door  for  that  purpose 
when  a  piteous  wailing  note  broke  on 
his  ear.  It  seemed  like  an  infant^) 
mournful  little  cry :  but  where  could 
it  be  P  He  returned  for  a  light,  fancy- 
ing there  must  be  some  poor  traveller 
at  the  door ;  perhaps  a  mother  carry- 
ing a  child.  He  opened  the  door,  but 
could  see  nothing,  and  was  about  to 
walk  out  to  the  gate,  when  he  heard 
the  same  kind  of  noise  immediately 
hefaind  him,  and,  turning  round  once 
more»  he  saw  the  bundle.  There,  weep- 
ing like  baby  Moses,  he  found  a  beauti- 
fuT  little  creature^-a  girl,  seemingly 
about  a  year  old,  carefully  wrapped  up 
BO  as  to  afibrd  a  free  breathing  passage 
to  the  air,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  pared 
were  wrapped  up  some  little  cakes 
«a)table  for  the  infiint. 


While  he  gazed  on  the  little-  one, 
memories,  oh,  how  sweet,  and  yet 
how  sad,  flashed  through  Joshua's 
soul,  bringing  back  the  faces  of  hie 
own  departed  ones  1  He  did  not  wait 
to  ask  whose  child  it  could  it  be,  but 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  little  lace  with 
a  great-hearted  affection. 

Skilfhllr  comforting  the  little 
creature,  he  sat  by  the  fire  turning- 
over  in  his  mind  the  means  which* 
lay  at  his  disposal  for  procuring  a 
nurse  for  the  present  emergency,  and^ 
making  inquiries  concerning  its  pa-* 
rents.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
possibly  the  child's  dress  might 
give  some  clue  to  its  former  home:, 
and  upon  examination  it  apnearea 
▼ery  different  firom  those  proviaed  by 
the  country  poor  for  their  off*iipring* 
Presently  he  observed  a  slip  of  paper 
passed  round  the  waist  beneath  the 
nock,  and  drawing  it  out,  read  a  few 
almost  illegible  Hnes: — 

''I  am  a  widow — poor, sickly,  and 
dying.  I  have  no  friend  now  j  my  for- 
mer iriends  have  discarded  me.  What 
can  I  do  f  It  is  far  better  to  leave  my 
child  to  Grod  than  curse  its  precious 
Hfe  with  the  weight  of  a  mother's 
sorrows.  I  must  leave  this  places 
but  if  I  do,  what  is  to  become  of  my 
child?  Joshua!  I  know— >I  know 
well  that  my  father  was  your  bitterest 
enemy,  although  you  have  ever  been 
a  friend  to  all  men.  But  I  know  yon 
have  learned  of  God  to  forgfive.  Oh, 
look  now  and  then  to  my  poor  dear 
child,  so  that  whatever  becomes  of  it, 
it  may  never,  never  become  what  some 
are.  I  shall  not  mind  ber  working 
hiurd  when  she  grows  up,  if  you  will 
only  put  her  in  the  way  of  godliness. 
God  will  do  the  rest.  Yes,  little  as  I 
have  thought  about  Him,  I  believe 
that.'* 

There  was  no  signature;  and  the 
deep  sigh  elicited  By  the  perusal  of 
the  note,  attested  its  being  well  under-  > 
stood.  Shall  I  tear  open  the  past,  and 
reveal  the  minutiie  ot  what  my  uncle 
had  long  ago  buried  P  No ;  I  must 
needs  speak  in  harmony  with  his  own 
forgetfttlness  of  wrong,  and  merely 
allude  te  that  for  which  an  allusion 
will  suffice. 

Again  Joshua  looked  at  the  child — 
now  smiling  in  a  happy  unconscious- 
ness of  being  left  motherless,  and 
babbling. ''  Mamma  I  mamma  I*'  right 
merrily ;  and  the  big  tears  filled  nib 
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^•B  tfmt   and  again,   Udiag  the 
pKtty  baby  £fMe  from  bim. 

In  a  few  miiMitai  bis  rcsolut&Mi  was 
madew  With  a  beaving  brfMi4befe* 
liooaed  ibe  prattler  in  ber  wmppcra, 
and  addiar  a  cloak  of  bia  own,  took 
bet  «p  in  iiia  anna  and  act  off  at  a 
amart  pace  to  tbe  village. 

He  bad  little  diffictiky  in  fienaadiag 
a  cleanly,  oemfortable  daae  !»  take 
oate  of  tbe  cbild ;  bai  it  was  not  qaite 
ao  ea»y  to  reply  to  tlie  lo»ka  and 
exckmationa  of  astoaidbment  and. 
cartoaily  called  forth  by  suck  a 
itrange  vi^it..  Hurryii^  away,  tbere- 
fore,  aa  qaiekly  as  possible^  after  en- 
joining quielttde  ef  tongue — a  caution 
not  qaiie  umirceasary  perbapa — ha 
setinrned  to  tbe  Fir  Tree  Cottage,  and 
putting:  a  little  flaak  of  apirita  and 
aome  bieoniiain  kia  great  oout  pocket% 
marched  off  agaki,  lantern  in  baaidy  in 
an  oppoaite  darectionr  trackieg^  the 
mother'a  footatepa  in  the  anaw.  Tbia 
waa  not  an  eaisy  matcer :  and  most 
men  would  hare  relinqaianed  auch  an 
effort  at  tbe  very  outaet^  for  tbe  drifting 
anow  bad  abnoat  entirely  filled  up  the 
alight  indentatioBa  of  her  light  foet- 
atKpa.  On  be  went«  however,  forget- 
ful of  cold  and  wind»  and  eight,  and 
ererytbiag,  but  the  labour  ol  luve  ha 
had  cboaen.  And,  aa  he  went,  ha 
prayed. 

In  the  narrow  lane,  into  which  he 
abortly  entered,  he  found  kia  taak 
much  eaaier;  and  paaaing  along  fall 
of  thought^  and  at  a  quicker  pac^ 
heedleaa  alike  of  time  and  diatanoe^ 
hiaprogreaa  waa  coni»iderahleL  Seve- 
ral miLei  of  reugk  travelling  and  dilh- 
gentaeareb  were  already  e£cted  with 
eomparative  eaa^  when  the  footprinta 
took  a  audden  turn  intoaoBie  meadowa 
doaa  bv*  the  wayaide;  and  Joahuali 
blood  flew  wildly,  back  to  bia  heart 
when  he  veorilected  that  in  a  atream, 
inteneeiing  thoae  fields^  au  unhappy 
girl  aeme  yeara  ago  bad  drowned  het^ 
aalf.  Waa  it  poaaikle  that  intenae 
aoraew  and  diatreia  had  ao  wroo^^bt 
jupoa  the  motber'a  feeble  eonatitmiou 
that  madneaa  had  driven  her  thither 
to  aeek  that  unkaawA  thing  ^satb, 
with  which  the  inaane  ao  often  thirat 
to  become  familiar  f  It  aeemed  tao 
likely.  He  haatened  forward,  there- 
fore, at  an  aooelenred  pace^  a.  clammy 
aweat  bedewing  hia  forakead,  and 
forgot  every  thing  hoi  the  punuiitof 
the  lonely  fogitive. 


The  marka  farooght  him  to  flie  v«y 
edge  of  the  water,  and  there,  from  the 
trampling  of  the  anow,  it  appealed 
that  tbe  widow  bad  tariied  awhile  to 
look  at  the  eoM,  glaaay,  peaoefal 
watera,  aa  they  rolled  quietly  on  in 
their  conrae.  'Still  further,  howeeer, 
the  footmaika  were  eontintaed  along 
the  hank  of  the  atream,  and,  traokiag 
^hese  aa  rapidly  aa  the  oocaaiooal 
driflfr  would  permit^  th^  led  him 
gradually  away  from  the  ri^wr  into 
the  fields  agasn^  and  he  began  ta 
breathe  more  freely.  '« Oh  1 "  thought 
he,  "  what  a  weight  of  wearineda  and 
agony  ia  written  in  these  riifi^t  foot* 
Drinta!     God  help  her!     Qod  bdp 

He  came  at  laat  to  >t  litde  abed 
built  with  poiea  and  thickly-matted 
heather  weed,  and  roughly  thatched. 
Here  tbe  foot^tepa  aeemed  to  end; 
hut  a  large  hunale  of  rubbiak  and 
braahwood  partially  filled  up  the  en* 
trance,  to  which  there  waa  no  door. 
Ha  called  aloud,  but  received  no  aa- 
awer ;  aad,  removing  the  rubbiab,  be 
catered  tbe  abed  with  a  pnlpiutiaf^ 
heart,  and  aaw  tbe  object  of  hia  aeaith 
Iving  apparently  aaleep  in  a  comer. 
6he  bad  partially  covered  her<>elf  wuh 
a  little  atraw  found  in  the  ahad,  and 
her  ahawl  waa  carefully  thrown  over 
her  face ;  but  the  white  haada  warn 
claaped  togetber  aa  if  in  prayer. 

'<  Poor  Iambi  poor  lamb  r'nauttved 
Joahua.  '*  There  ia  a  friead  abovo  who 
waa  never  appealed  to  in  vain." 

Gently  and  reverentlv  he  removed 
the  ahawl  from  her  face,  aad  wai 
atruck  witk  tke  peaceful  exprwaioo  of 
her  featurea.  There  were  few  traoa 
of  paat  Bufierittg,  except  in  their  thia- 
neaa  and  paknesa :  and  a  amilcv  inno- 
cent and  Dcaatiful,  gently  parted  tbe 
lipa  of  tbe  aleeper.  ^  Ahl^  thought 
he,  "no  doubt  her  mind  baa  gina 
way  uader  her  aorrowa^  and  ahe  it 
now  a  diild  again.  Thank  God  aba 
baa  learned  to  pray  P* 

He  touched  her  hand.  0/hov 
oeldl  ^1  mnat  waken  her,''  he 
thought,  "  or  aba  wiU  aleep  and  die." 
He  took  her  handa  in  his  and.  cam- 
manced  mkbing  them  fat  hia  own,  ok* 
pecting  every  moment  to  aee  her  ^ci 
opent  but  no— ehe  alept  on.  '*Caa 
ahe  be  dead?**  he  thought.  Tbe 
wind  ruatling  in  the  heatber^wood 
made  it  imtKMible  to  hear  even  a  load 
breathingi  out  atooping  dawn^  ha  pot 
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his  ear  close  to  her  hm :  Mill  lie  ^6iM 
neither  hear  the  slightest  inspiration, 
nor  fef4  the  leadt  warmth.  He  felt 
her  pulse:  it  was  quite  gone.  He 
placed  his  warm  hand  upon  her  thinly 
clad  bosom :  it  was  cold ;  *'  there  was 
none  that  answered  ;*  the  weaty  heatt 
had  ceased  to  beat.  He  had  arrived 
too  late :  and  although  he  endeavoured 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  re- 
store warmthy  his  efforts  were  un>- 
availing.  The  fair  body  slept  on  to 
wake  no  more  rnitil  the  great  day  of 
resurrection.  Hud  the  poor  mother 
been  more  warmly  dad,  she  mighft 
perharps  hare  lived ;  but  the  warmest 
portions  of  her  clothing  were  wrapped 
around  her  child.  She  did  not  mind 
the  cold  while  her  child  was  warm. 

Far  from  any  cottage  or  homestead  ^ 
Joshua  had  no  helner  in  his  unwearied 
efforts ;  and  after  snedding  many  tears 
over  the  liffless  body,  he  straiorhtened 
the  cold  limbS|  once  ag^n  folded  the 
firayer  linked  hands,  and  then  kneh 
down  and  prayed  for  wisdom  to  guide 
him  ift  bringing  up  the  orphan  child. 
For  he  did  hot  so  much  as  ask  Mm- 


self  wbMdiey  he  iMd  better  do  so  ornot. 
Had  it  been  a  friend's  little  orphan,  h« 
might  indeed  have  asked  whethet 
there  was  no  one  better  dtted  for  th« 
important  task  than  himself  (for  he 
had  very  exalted  otions  of  the  obliga- 
tions attending  such  a  trust),  but  ift 
the  present  case,  his  conduct  seemed 
to  ^ult  fipom  an  intuitive  sort  of 
consciousness  of  what  a  Christian,  in 
his  circumstances,  ought  to  do  for  the 
friendless  descendant  of  a  man  who 
had  laid  snai«s  for  his  feet  and  who 
would  have  rejoiced  at  his  fall.  He 
felt  that  the  child  was  now  iohehU 
own:  and  never  oncia  troubled  him^lf 
or  anybody  else,  ikbout  forgiven 
wrongs. 

The  name  of  Joshua's  charge  was 
Rose  Henson ;  and  he  was  acca«tomed 
to  call  her  his  totn/er-rose,  in  allusion 
to  the  time  when  he  found  her :  and 
when  she  grew  up,  loving  and  be- 
loved, and  ''was  unto  him  as  a 
dae^hter,^'  he  was  wont  to  say, 
*'  When  wt  ifiiCipt  Ou  th6tn,  Chdnever 
faila  to  give  tu  a  roee^  and  to  make  ouf 
hearie  as  Ught  ai  aflnUher. 
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'TBSX  LOOKED  UNtO  HIM,  AND  WERE  LIOHTEl!tEt>.'^— ^ft.  x^oit.  ^ 

0  Tfioty  whose  potent  voice  dark  chaoe  sboeki 

Whose  sovereign  will  bade  Itghi  and  order  be; 
Who  gave  earth  beaoty  by  a  graoions  look-^ 

Who  spread  the  heavens— who  rolled  the  sounding  sea: 

In  my  chaotic  soul  let  there  be  light ; 

To  ste  sTteet  peace  and  order  now  infpavt  f 
By  everlasting  Iove*B  redeeming  might 

Inipren  thy  image  on  my  yi^diog  heart. 

Let  thcM  be  light !  mveil  thy  glofiooB  face. 

Refulgence  pouring  o*er  my  darkened  mind  ; 
Unloose  thy  powerful  beams  of  truth  and  grace ; 

Restore  whatever  in  me  is  weak  and  blind. 

Let  there  ha  Ught  I  a  glimpse  of  love,  of  thee^ 

Will  biigbten  care  and  trial— woe  and  pain  ; 
One  smile  of  thine  will  bring  down  heaven  to  me. 

One  graeioQs  sign  my  Iseble  faith  sustain. 

Give  me  the  slsht  that  apprehends  thee  ni(^« 

Give  me  thelieart  that  feels  thy  blissftii  heai} 
Or  soon  my  weary  soul  mast  droop  and  die. 

Oh,  let  my  need  and  thy  sweet  mercy  meet  I 

Lord,  1  believe ;  help  thou  my  tnbettef  v 
^Disperse  the  cloud  that  hides  t;hee  tnm  my  sight ; 

Revive  my  spirit ;  dry  these  drops  of  grief  I 
O  Dayspring  from  on  high,  let  there  be  light  t 
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CHILDBEH  AHD  TKBIB  TBACHBES. 


THB  WOBLD  WE  HAVE  NOT  SEEN. 


^HBKB  IB  a  world  we  hare  not  seen, 
That  wasting  time  shall  ne'er  destroy; 

Where  mortal  footstep  hath  not  been, 
Nor  ear  hath  caught  its  sounds  of  joy. 

There  is  a  region,  lorelier  far 
Than  sages  tell  or  poets  sing^ 

Brighter  than  summer's  beauties  are. 
And  softer  than  the  tints  of  spring. 

There  is  a  world,  and  oh,  how  blest! 

Fairer  than  prophets  e?er  told; 
And  never  did  an  angel  guest 

One  half  its  blessedness  unfold. 

It  is  all  holy  and  serene, 
The  land  of  glory  and  repose; 

And  there,  to  £m  the  radiant  scene, 
The  tear  of  sorrow  nerer  flows. 


It  is  not  fann'd  by  summer  gale; 

'TIS  not  refreshM  by  TemS  showen; 
It  never  needs  the  moonbeam  pale, 

For  there  are  known  no  evening  boon. 

No,  for  that  world  is  ever  bright 
With  a  pure  radiance  all  its  own. 

And  streams  of  uncreated  light 

Flow  round  it  from  the  eternal  throne. 

There,  forms  that  mortals  may  ool  tee. 
Too  glorious  for  the  eye  to  trace. 

And  clad  in  peerless  miyesty. 
Move  with  unutterable  grace. 

In  vain  the  philosophic  eye 
May  seek  to  view  the  nir  abode. 

Or  find  it  in  the  cuitaia'd  sky, — 
It  is  Ms  dwellmg'plac$  ^  Qidl 


C^Iktn  anb  l\nT  toners. 


A  LITTLE  LECTURE  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

THB   BBBZ  BOOK  IV  THB  WOBLD. 

I  Aic  sure,  my  dear  boys  and  grirls, 
that  if  I  were  now  to  ask  yoa  which 
is  the  best  book  in  the  world,  voa 
would  all  cr^  out  at  once,  "  The 
Bible  I"  Bat  if  I  were  to  ask  again, 
"What  makes  it  the  best  f"  some  of 
jou  migrht  be  puzzled  for  an  answer ; 
and  if  I  then  put  the  onestion,  '*  Do 
you,  then,  love  it  best!''  they  would 
be  ready  to  hang  down  their  heads  in 
shame,  not  liking  to  say  *'  No ;"  but 
not  able  truly  to  say  "  Yes."  There 
was  once  a  yery  clever  and  learned 
gentleman,*  but  an  infidel — ^that  is, 
one  who  did  not  belieye  the  Scriptures 
— ^and  he  was  travelling  among  the 
mountains  and  yalleys  of  Wales.  He 
came  to  a  roadside  cottage  in  a  londy. 
lovely  spot,  and,  as  he  was  very  tirea 
and  thirsty,  stopped  to  ask  for  a  cup 
of  water.  It  was  a  little  girl  he  spoke 
to,  sitting  at  the  cottage  door  with  a 
book  upon  her  kne^.  She  instantly  rose 
and  said,  "  Will  you  not  have  a  cup 
of  milk,  sir  f  for  yon  are  hot,  and  the 
cold  water  would  nurt  you."  He  was 
yery  pleased  with  her  kindness,  and 
thought  he  would  like  a  little  chat  with 
her.  So  when  she  came  out  with  the 
milk,  he  said,  «  I  see  you  are  getting 
your  lesson  there,  my  dear.*'    "No, 

t  WIIUsbHobs. 


she  answered ;  "  I  am  onlyread- 

'    "Why,  what  bookP'*    "The 

"     "What,"  said  he,  half 


•IT/ 

ing. 

Bible,  sir." 

smiling  to  himself,  as  he  gaye  her 
back  the  cop,  '*  do  yon  like  that  book, 
thenP"  For  a  moment,  the  little 
maiden  did  not  answer  for  surprise ; 
then  lifting  her  bright  eyes  to  his 
face,  she  said,  "  Why,  sir,  /  thaughi 
that  everybody  loved  the  Bible,^  And 
the  gentleman  bid  the  child  good  bye, 
and  slowly  rode  along.  1  do  not 
know  what  he  was  thinking  of  then ; 
but  years  after,  when  he  luui  become 
a  true  and  humble  Christian,  he  used 
to  tell  of  that  httle  Welsh  giri,  and  to 
say,  "  And  I,  too,  now  that  I  under- 
stand what  the  Bible  is^  am  almoet  as 
ready  to  wonder  at  my  question  as 
she  was;  for  every  one  who  really 
knows  it  must  surely  love  it  too.** 

Many  reasons  may  be  given  why 
the  book  of  God  should  so  be  loved. 
I  will  now  speak  of  only  two, — its 
0I.BABHB86,  and  its  nnrssa. 

First,— 4^  BibU  it  clear.  A  little 
girl  onoe  showed  me  a  book  she  had 
had  as  a  reward,  bMutifully  bound, 
with  gilt  edges,  and  many  pictures. 
"  What  a  beautiful  book  I*'  I  said. 
"  Tes,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  like  this 
better ;"  and  she  took  up  a  little  brown 
volume  lying  by  its  side,  old  and 
worn,  with  scarcely  one  picture  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  "  And 
what  makes  you  like  this  the  bestP^ 
"Because  I  can  ondentaad  i^"  aha 
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uid ;  '^and  the  otBer  is  too  hard  for 
me.**  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
books  were,  but  I  have  often  thoa^hty 
my  dear  children,  what  a  happy  thin^ 
it  10  for  as  that  God's  book  is  one  that 
we  can  understand— not  "too  hard'' 
for  any  of  us.  Suppose  the  Bible  had 
been  a  ^ery  difficult  book,  that  only  a 
few  very  wise  and  learned  people  could 
make  out,  what  would  the  poor  people 
do  who  have  to  work  fbr  their  daily 
bread?  and  what  would  become  of 
the  little  children?  The  Roman 
Catholics  tell  us  the  Bible  is  hard  like 
this,  and  that  little  chUdren  and  poor 
people  must  not  read  it ;  but  we  know 
better.  I  do  not  forget,  my  dear 
children,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  in  Scripture  you  cannot  make 
out  till  jou  are  older  and  wiser ;  and 
your  kmd  parents  and  teachers  are 
glad  to  help  you  to  understand  some 
of  these ;  but'  you  can  tell  me  your- 
sdves  that  there  is  Tery  much  quite 
plain  to  you.  And  recollect  this,  what 
18  most  needful  is  the  plainest.  The 
way  to  hearen  is  all  dear.  "  This  is 
a  nithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  saye  sinners."  You 
can  understand  that,  can  you  not? 
Jesus  said,  ''  Suffer  little  children  to 
oome  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
That  is  plaioy  is  it  not,  my  dear  chil- 
dren P  There  is  not  an  archangel  in 
heaven  who  can  altogether  understand 
everything  in  Grod's  book ;  but  there 
is  not  a  little  one  in  the  Sunday  school 
who  may  not  learn  enough  from  it  to 
become  wise  unto  salvation. 

You  have  often  looked  up  to  the 
sky  on  a  bright  winter's  night,  and 
have  admired  the  stars  there  shining 
in  their  glory.  And  among  the 
larger,  brighter  ones  you  have  seen 
others  twinkling,  faint  and  dim,  like 
specks,  that  you  could  scarcely  see. 
Then,  dimmer  still,  there  has  appear- 
ed a  thin  white  mist  along  the  dark 
blue  heaven,  as  if  a  light  doud  lay 
up  there  far  beyond  the  stars.  But 
another  person  takes  his  telescope, 
and  looks  at  this  misty  brightness, 
until  he  finds  in  it  the  light  of  hun- 
dreds of  stars  that  your  eyes  could 
never  see.  And  another,  with  a  larger 
telescope,  finds  out  thousands  more, 
farther,  farther  still.  But  with  a 
third  telescope  you  might  look  deeper 
into  the  iky,  and  see  millions  more. 


and  still  not  T«ach  the  end  of  the 
firmament  which  Ood  has  made.  So 
it  is,  dear  children,  with  the  truths  of 
this  blessed  book.  There  are  some 
great  and  glorious  ones  which,  like 
tte  brightest  stars,  we  all  can  see. 
And  the  longer  we  live — ^if,  indeed, 
we  wish  and  try  to  learn,  and  ask 
God's  Spirit  to  teach  us — ^the  more  we 
shall  find  out,  as  if  we  used  one  teles- 
cope after  another,  to  look  deep  into> 
these  wondrous  things — and  still  there 
will  be  morel 

*■  For  erer  tdllng,  jUt  untold." 

And  what  was  the  second  reason 
for  which  we  should  love  the  Bible  ? 
Its  fitness.  Yes;  and  by  that  I  mean 
that  it  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  all 
want.  Did  you  ever  think  that  one 
reason  why  the  light  is  so  pleasant 
and  beautiful  is  that  it  is  fit  for  all  ? 
It  is  at  home  everywhere.  ^  There 
comes  one  sunbeam,  and  it  goes 
through  the  splendid  windows  of  a 
palace,  and  lights  up  the  halls  where 
lords  and  ladies  meet ;  and  there  goes 
another  through  the  little  cottage 
casement,  to  shine  upon  the  rosy, 
happy  faces  round  the  poor  man's 
table.  And  the  grandest  flowers  in  the 
garden,  and  the  lowliest  flowers  of 
the  field,  the  diamond  in  the  Queen*a 
crown,  and  the  violet  in  the  glass  by 
the  sick  child's  little  bed,  are  all  made 
beautiful  by  light.  Now  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  are  just  like  this.  They 
are  fitted  for  everybody :  for  Victoria 
upon  her  throne,  and  the  b^^r  in 
the  streets ;  for  Eva  with  her  an^el 
fftce,  and  for  poor  Topsy  in  her  ig- 
norance and  rags.  I  cannot  now  tell 
you  what  makes  the  Bible  sofittedfor 
all ;  but  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
it  is  this  fitness  which  helps  to  make 
it  the  best  of  books.  It  teaches  you 
just  what  you  need  to  learn,  my  chil- 
dren, now  you  are  young,  and  well, 
and  happy ;  and  when  the  time  of 
sorrow  comes  you  will  find  it,  if  you 
love  its  truths,  most  precious  then. 
I  could  tell  you  of  wise  men  and  rich 
men,  and  of  poor  men  and  little 
children,  who  have  indeed  felt  the 
value  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  day  of 
sadness,  or  in  the  hour  of  death.  A 
little  girl  who  loved  the  Bible  dearly 
became  blind,  and  when  she  could  na 
longer  see  to  read  it,  she  only  loved 
it  more.  A  kind  friend  gave  her  a- 
New  Testament,  printed  for  the  use  of) 
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tkfl  bllody  Mi  rated  loMen^  whidi  thM 
oonld  fbtl  with  her  finfera,  and  to 
mftkeoDt.  Nerer  was  a  child  more 
delighted  than  she.  It  was  a  toBcbiBg* 
thiiur  to  aae  har^  every  moment  ahe 
ooidd  nare,  peMmg^  her  tingeiB  slowly 
I  ore?  tae  pag«,  aa  her  lipa  ailentlj 
uttered  the  predoua  w«rdt.  Bat  her 
tooeh  waanot  qaiok  eaeiisrh  for  her; 
her  finder  eade-p-peor  child  l«-*^were 
roogh,  and  lometimee  she  had  to  slop 
a  long  time  over  a  word«  ^80  one 
day  she  took  a  pen-knife^  and  lightly 
pared  away  the  skin  from  just  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  hoping  that  so  her 
fe^u^r  waiiki  be.  mora  tender,  and 
■ha  eoald  gefe  en  faaler.  What  waa 
her  diatrane  in  fiading,  after  a  £bw 
day8»  thai  her  akin  had  grown  again. 
bat  so  hard  that  she  covld  not  feel 
the  shape  of  a  single  ktterl  She 
tried,  and  tried,  but  all  in  Tain;  then, 
burning  into  an  agony  of  teac»,  A9 

i)veaeed  the  machhloved  pagea  to  her 
ips  to  bid  them,  aa  she  thought,  a 
laatiag  iirewelL  But,  as  she  did  ao, 
aha  auddenl^  foand  out  that  her  lipa 
had  the  feelmg  which  har  fUigere  bad 
lost.  The  letters,  the  worda,  were 
quite  plain  I  I  cannot  tell  you  her 
ioy  that  ahe  atill  oould  read.  And 
nnodreda  of  times  siBtee  the  bleaaed 
book  baa  been  held  to  her  lipa,  not  in 
Borrow,  for  a  fSarewril  km^  but  in 
thankfulneaa  and  joy  that  even  ao 
she  can  iwad  the  woxds  ef  everlaeting 
life. 

Thiaki  then,  ef  these  two  reaaona. 
Dear  children,  the  book  of  Qod  ia 
|M»  to  you  if  you  will  aeek  to  under'* 
stand  itL  It  ia  ^  lor  yea,  and  ever 
will  be  so,  in  health,  and  aickneasi  ia 
aoRDw  and  in  joy. 

**  Let  thb  b1«rt  Tolani«  bww  lie 
OlMe  to  my  hvart  and  aear  my  v; 
To  ltf«r«  last  twan  mf  thoaglOs 
And  be  m j  ckoMO  htiitage?* 
^^Oreen*s  Lectures  to  Children, 
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TBACTBB8  "Ilf.  UNDBBSS.'* 
Aa  rdigion  waa  not  intended  to  be 
folded  up  with  the  Sunday  garment, 
and  placed  carefully  away  all  the  week 
out  of  ai^ht,  but  aa  active,  subtile 
principle,  moiting  a  man  to  be  wateiir 
fal  in  keeping  hia  garments,  that  hie 
nakedneaa  be  not  diacovered  $— aa  tL 
8unday-»chool  teaeher  must  remember 
he  ia  aoeh,  not  only  within  the  pre- 
dneta  of  the  aoheol,  but  in  every  phase 
of  aoeie^.    He  haa  taken  a  step  im 


advaaoa  ef  hia  tfehrtianB,  abq Watama, 
and  bnaiaeae  eompecrs;  eoasequently 
their  eyes  are  upon  him,  he,  as  it 
werr,  walka  before  them. 

May  I  be  permitted  to.aaya  few 
wordA  to  teachers  aboot  duir  demean- 
oar  out  of  school 

I  once  had  oocaaioa  te  attend  upon 
a  matter  of  bastnena  at  a  echeol  ia 
St.  Giles's,  Bloomsbary ;  the  ooonait- 
tee  were  sitttn|(  in  aa  adjoimn^feem, 
and  acveval  peraona  were  awaiting  the 
reault  of  their  deci?*ion  upon  a  oeruia 
point.  Two  gentlemen  were  eomrendftf 
together,  one  of  them  rcnaarkcd,  *^I 
have  a  Sunday-school  teachtv  aaMn^ 
my  derka,**  but  he  added  (with  aa 
oath)  ''  he  ia  a  great  sceondral,'*  at 
which  .they  both  laughed,  aa  thoiq;h 
it  waa  juat  what  might  have  ben 
expected.  Is  tfaia  the  case!  Is  the 
conduct  ef  teachera  eo  ineonaietent  f 

I  am  ia  the  habit  of  daily  asing  a 
public  dining  room  ^  here  I  liave  heiird 
school  matters  treated  so  Kghtfy  by 
yoaog  men  evidently  teaebera  whai 
in  compatiy  with  their  worldly  asM- 
ciaAea,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  impias 
any  one  that  they  did  not  magnify 
their  office  or  feel  its  reeponeibility. 

I  know  the  superintendent  of  a 
ragged  school,  where  the  teauhers 
arc  Udiea;  amongst  them  he  is  sU 
akniabilitT  and  smilea,  the  **Mtumtw 
ts  aiodo^'  prevaila  to  the  exelusaon  of 
the  ^'fifrtiier  ta  re."  But  I  have  fre* 
queatly  aeen  him  at  honae  in  hii 
methera  houae  at  the  tea*table,  when 
he  haa  been  detained  a  little. beyead 
the  usbaI  hour,  and  the  first  cups  have 
been  diacuaaed,  manifist  great  irrita* 
bility  and  petty  jealouay,  and  express 
himself  not  at  all  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner to  the  effect  ^Hhat  if  he  had  besn 
in  lodgings  he  would  have  given  them 
the  sack  loner  ago  rather  than  put  ap 
with  such  ooTd  washy  stuff;'*  and  yet 
I  have  heard  this  man  lecture  bis 
sisters  upon  the  importance  of  infioeaes 
te  a  teacher,  and  hew  oarelul  tfaey 
ought  to  be^  in  dress  and  department, 
imt  to  jeopardise  this. 

Our  Saviour  haa  said  '*It  rniut 
needs  be  that  offeneea  come^  but  wee 
te  that  man  by  whom  the  offiBnes 
oometh.*' 

My  dear  friendly  ye  are  enoompaased 
with  a  prreat  eload  of  witneMea;  evil 
men  and  spirlta  wait  for  your  haltiy> 
geqd  angeU  weep  over  your  inocmas- 
taooy,  any,  do  ja  not  '^otueiiy  the 
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Son  of  Ood  Bfredi,  and  put  liiin  to  an 
«p«n  •harna?*' 

PioY  for  tba  halp  of  ftke  Hoi j  Spirit 
for  boldnsM  to  bear  the  Bhame  of  the 
croflii  and  navor  fi>re^t  that  yon  afe 


tbe  koMer  of  hi  ofioa  of  exalted 
character,  which  has  been  pronennced 
to  be  seecmd  only  to  that  ot  a  minister 
of  Christ. — Sundai^  School  TeacKer^s 
Magazine, 
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ITATUEAL  HISTORY. 

Tbb  gardens  are  now  clothed  in 
tibeir  gayeftt  ^arb,  all  the  annuals 
and  aatttmn  flowers  making  a  fine 
display.  Of  wild  plaota,  the  nnmerona 
sp«»f*fl  of  geraninm  and  erodiiun  are 
in  fall  bloom;  also  the  wild  thyme, 
wild  tansy,  and  wild  marjorum  are 
now  plentifully  met  with  in  wild 
rocky  siftuatioaa.  The  dodder  en- 
twines itself  around  the  atema  of  com, 
and,  if  not  removed,  will  destroy  the 
crop.  This  month  closterberrieis 
bilberries  and  bleaberries  ripen  their 
fruit,  the  gvtherin?  of  which  affords 
employment  for  children ;  and,  in  the 
haiidM  of  the  good  houittewife,  form 
excellent  prenervea  and  puddings. 
Tbe  wild  heaih  and  other  similar  plants 
are  in  full  flower  on  our  heaths  and 
commons.  The  wild  strawberry  and 
brambles  in  woods  and  hedges,  and 
apples,  pearii,  and  plums  in  gardens 
now  ripen  their  fruit,  and  the  ripening 
wood,  swelling  budi»,  and  changing 
tints  oi  the  leaves  all  show  that  sum- 
mer will  soon  have  passed  away. 

Bses  kill  their  arones,  and*  atore 
honey  for  the  winter.  Those  kept 
near  moors,  and  commons  obtain  a 
large  supply  from  the  heath  now  in 
bloom.  Humble  bees  leave  their  aesta : 
having  reared  all  their  young  their 
ettb:»equent  lives  are  spent  in  pleasure, 
roving  from  flower  tu  flower ;  on  the 
approach  of  winter  the  maWa  die,  but 
the  females  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  and  aleep  until  spring.  Car- 
pnter  bees,  upholnterer  oees,  mason 
hfe\  and  other  species  of  the  solitary 
kind  may  now  be  seen  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine  in  every  direo* 
tjon,  having  mude  all  their  nests  se* 
cure  for  the  winter.  Wasps  now  be- 
come troublesome  to  ripening  fruit, 
both  the  common  wasp  and  the  tree 
)rasp,  a  rather  smaller  s|ieci*'S.  The 
former  makes  ita  nest  in  a  hule  in  the 
pound,  but  the  latter  hangs  its  nasi 
m  any  low  shrub  in  our  gardens,  as 


gooseberry  or  cvnant  bushea.  The 
nomet  is  not  often  seen  m  northern 
counties ;  but  in  the  south  of  England 
it  is  very  oommes,  and  its  sting  ia 
more  severe  than  that  of  the  wasp, 
which,  however,  in  its  habits  it  greatly 
resembles.  Ants  swarm  about  thie 
beginning  of  the  month.  Previous  to 
leaving  their  old  habitations  for  new 
quarters,  thousands  of  ttiem  with  wing^ 
may  be  seen  every  fine  afternoon  out- 
aide  of  their  nests ;  when  thev  have 
reached  the  desired  place  they  bite  off 
their  wings,  and  commence  to  labour. 
Gall  insects  may  now  be  seen  on  rose 
trees,  oaloR,  aiul  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  larvas  of  the  lady  bird  {GoecineliaJ 
•re  abundant  about  this  period  on 
plants  infei^ted  with  the  green  fly 
(Aphis).  The  perfect  insect  of  the 
ant  Hon  also  appears  at  this  period. 
<jnars  are  numerous  and  annoying. 
Plies  resort  in  multitudes  to  our  bouses 
and  shops  aa  the  aight«  become  colder. 
Dragon  flies,  ichneumons,  and  va- 
rious other  fuur-winged  flies  abound. 
Spiders  spin  their  tfarsads  on  every 
hedge,  attd  stretch  th«fir  webs  even 
across  our  pathn;  and  butterflies, 
moths,  and  beetles  meet  tJie  aye  every- 
where. 

Birds  have  for  the  mosd  partbecovie 
•ilenr,  and  many  are  beginning  their 
preparationa  for  departure.  Tbe 
cuckoo  leaves  ns ;  swallows  chatter  in 
flocks  on  the  roots  of  our  houses; 
linnets  con^rregate  for  mniual  pro* 
taction ;  goldlinobes  resort  to  beds  of 
thistles,  the  seeds  of  which  plant  farms 
to  them  a  dainty  food ;  corn  cnikes 
and  quails  depart ;  the  chum  owl  ceases 
its  jarring  noise  about  the  middle^ 
and  departs  towards  the  end;  par- 
tridges appear  in  coveys  amongrt 
standing  com;  rabbits  abound,  and 
halt-grown  leverets  may  be  seen 
skipping  through  the  fields  earljr  in 
the  morning  or  late  in  the  evenmg ; 
squirrels  collect  acorns  and  nuts  to  lay 
up  for  winter,  and  dormice  seek  Sw  a 
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secure  place  to  puss  their  protracted 
period  of  repose« 

S.  Hi&BMAir. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Thb  Sun  rises  on  the  Ist  at  Green- 
wich and  London,  at  twenty-six 
minutes  past  four,  on  the  17th  at  ten 
minutes  before  five,  and  on  the  31st 
at  twelve  minutes  after  five :  on  the 
^ame  days  he  sets  respectively  at 
fifteen  minutes  before  eight,  sixteen 
minutes  past  seven,  and  thirteen  mi- 
nutes before  seven.  On  the  last  of 
the  month  the  day  is  nearly  an  hour 
And  three  quarters  shorter  than  on  the 
first.  The  sun  passes  out  of  the  sign 
Leo  into  Virgo  on  the  2drd,  and  his 
distance  from  us  on  the  15th  is  about 
240,000  miles  less  than  on  the  1st. 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  16th  at 
five  minutes  before  six  in  the  mem* 
ing,  and  new  on  the  30th  at  fourteen 
minutes  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
On  the  1st  her  thin  crescent  will  be 
visible  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
after  sunset;  she  will  be  near  to 
Mars  on  the  7th  and  8th;  and  on  the 
10th  will  pass  over  the  disc  of  An- 
tares  in  the  Scorpion  during  the  after- 
noon, when  she  rises  being  eastward 
of  that  star,  and  moving  westward 
of  it  long  before  darkness  sets  in. 
On  the  IQth  she  is  near  to  Jupiter; 
on  the  25th  to  Saturn ;  and  on  the 
.iSlst  will  form  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  constellation  with  Venus 
immediately  after  sunset,  within  half 
an  hour  of  which  they  will  together 
-descend  beneath  the  western  horizon. 
She  sets  on  the  3rd  at  nine  o'clock ; 
on  the  10th  a  little  after  half-pa^t 
ten;  and  on  the  17th  rises  a  few 
minutes  after  eight  in  the  evening  to 
shine  all  night. 

Mercury  is  not  well  situated  for 
observation. 

Fenus  is  now  an  evening  star,  but 
«till  too  near  the  sun  to  be  observed 
.with  advantage. 

Mars  is  visible  for  about  two  hours 
After  sunset  all  the  month. 

Jupiter  ascends  the  eastern  sky  as 
Mars  descends  in  the  west,  they  being 
both  visible  at  the  same  time  for 
«bout  half  an  hour  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  for  more  wan  an 
hour  at  the  end. 

Saturn  is  a  moniing  star,  and  seta 
before  the  son. 


PUBLIC  affairs: 

Thb  Executive  Committee  of  tin 
Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
from  State  Control  have  taken  aveiy 
significant  position  with  regard  to 
church  rates.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Church-rate  Bill,  consequent  on  the 
reply  of  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  Sir  William's  Clay's  inqnixy 
whether  the  government  would  name 
a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  bill  ia 
committee,  has  led  them  to  pass  rwo- 
Intions  in  which  they  state  that  the? 
^'hold  themselves  released  from  all 
further  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  gOTera- 
ment,  and  hope  Uiat  anj  measure 
hereafter  submitted  te  Parliament  will 
will  be  restricted  in  its  scope  and  pro- 
visions te  the  simple  and  unoonditioual 
abolition  of  Church-rates.**  They  fur- 
ther state  ''that  the  avstem  thus  for 
the  present  continued  is  one  which 
the  experience  of  this  committee  re- 
quires them  to  characterise  as  lumng 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  sustained  by 
syetematio  breach  of  law  on  the  part 
of  clerical  and  other  chairmen  of  pmh 
vestries  ; "  and  they  conclude  by  an- 
nouncing that  they  ''  wiU  be  prepared 
to  afford  increased  aid  in  the  vestry 
cnntests  now  everywhere  so  ably  con- 
dueted  by  the  opponente  of  church- 
rates,  and  which  may  be  expected  te 
go  far  toWards  extmguishing  them 
without  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature.** 

The  LandoH  City  Mission  does  work 
of  an  exceedingly  varied  character- 
so  varied,  in  fSict,  that  at  first  sight 
one  would  be  indined  to  think  that 
much  of  it  scarcely  comes  withia 
the  province  of  an  evangelical  mis- 
sion for  the  spiritual  gfood  ot  ths 
souls  of  men.  Further  reflection, 
however,  makes  us  thoroughly  aatii^ 
fied  tiiat  in  an  overgrown  aty  like 
London,  with  ite  interminable  list  cf 
courts,  and  lanes,  and  alleys,  where  afl 
forms  of  physical  and  moral  wretch- 
edness and  degradation  are  continually 
uprising,  as  Mm  a  perennial  spring  cf 
cankerous  pollution  and  vicioua  misery, 
there  must  be  efibrto  multiform  ii 
kind  and  multitudinous  in  operation  ts 
meet  the  deep  evils  of  our  aodaleoih 
dition. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  excel* 
lent  and  praiseworthy  institution  wai 
held  in  the  month  of  June,  and  thi 
report  displayed  the  interesiing  woi^ 
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of  th«  acrento  of  the  Boeiety  in  adoar 
and  lacid  maniier.  It  appeared  that 
the  number  of  misaionarieB  waa  32(), 
and  11  othera  were  to  be  appointed. 
The  visits  paid  darinfr  the  year  were 
within  100  of  one  million  and  a  half; 
the  readinfirg  of  Scripture  were  461,651 ; 
and  the  familiar  meetiniFB  held  for 
prayer  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptarea 
were  30,051.  Nor  bad  the  resnlta,  so 
far  as  man  conld  judge,  been  small  or 
even  stationary.  The  number  of  per^ 
sons  received  as  eommnnicants  by 
their  respective  pastors,  the  fruit  of 
mis9ionarv  efibrt,  was  817 ;  families 
persuaded  to  commence  family  prayer, 
410;  and  drunkards  reclaimed,  054. 
The  very  large  number  of  302  fallen 
women  have  been  admitted^  through 
the  missionariea'^iersuasions,  into  ai$y- 
hima,  100  have  been  restored  to  their 
homes,  and  154  in  other  ways  rescued 


from  both  temporal  and  eVerlastin^ 
ruin,  making  a  total  of  565  of  this 
abandoned  chss  who  durinfr  the  year 
had  been  stopped  in  their  fearful  down- 
ward course  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  mission.  In  addition  to 
these  cases,  263  couples,  or  526  indi- 
viduals, living  improperly  together, 
were  persuaded  by  the  missionaries  to 
marry.  153  shops  open  on  Sundays 
had  been  closed  by  the  persuasions  of 
the  missionaries.  The  number  of 
children  sent  to  school  hy  the  mis- 
sionaries was  11,564.  During  the 
year  6,544  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  distributed,  and  the  immense 
number  of  2,278,584  religious  pamph- 
lets and  tracts.  The  library  volumes 
of  a  district  are  now  frequently  5<X) 
in  number,  and  the  number  of  books 
lent  by  the  missionaries  was  in  1855, 
50,458;  and  in  1856,  73,040. 


%aim  of  ^00fes* 


A  Visit  to  my  Fatherland :  being  Notes  of 
a  Joamey  to  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1843, 
with  additional  Notes  of  a  Jonmey  in 
1864.  By  Ridley  H.  Herscbell,  Author  of 
*'ABrief  Sketch  of  the  Jews,**  &C.  7th 
ThoBoand.    London :  Aylott  &  Ck>. 

A  VXL45CH0LT  feeling  invariably 
accompanies  the  interest  we  naturally 
attach  to  the  Jew  visitinsp  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  It  is  the  nome  of  his 
thoughts,  the  centre  of  his  religious 
hopes,  the  gt>al  towards  which  his 
aspirations  tend,  and  is  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  glory  that  his  nation  shall 
reach  in  "the  latter  day."  The  "  last 
end  *'  that  Bdaam,  in  prophetic  vision, 
tew  and  prayed  for;  tne  *'  Istter  end  *' 
that  Moses  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
which,  in  their  "  day  of  acceptation,'' 
they  refused  to  "  consider,  **  now  they 
do  thiiik  upon  and  consider,  but  it  is 
with  present  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation and  woe.  Their  *^  brautiful 
house  "  is  desolate ;  their  home  is 
inhabited  by  hostile  strangers;  their 
hopes  are  cut  off  for  their  part ;  their 
glory  is  their  shame,  for  when  it  shall 
come,  when  the  **  mountains  of  Israel 
shall  shoot  forth  their  branches  and 
yield  their  fruit  to  this  people  of  Is- 
rael," it  will  be  said,  "  I  do  not  this 
for  your  sokes,  0  house  of  Israel,  but 
for  mine  holy  name's  sake,  which  ye 
have  pco&ned   among    the  nations 


whither  ye  went;  and  the  heathen 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  naith 
the  Lord  God,  when  I  shall  be  sanctified 
in  you  before  their  eyes." 

But  we  mark  the  footsteps  of  a 
Christian  Jew  through  the  knd  that 
was  never  Abraham*s,  and  is  not  his, 
though  he  is  the  heir,  with  redoubled 
interest.  He  seeks  out  the  ancient 
landmarks,  visits  the  famous  places  of 
his  fathers,  recalls  the  glory  of  old 
times  in  the  very  places  where  it  was 
seen,  and  connects  himself  and  our 
common  Saviour  with  the  glory  that 
is  yet  to  be  revealed,  and  which  Jew 
and  Gentile  shall  share  together. 

The  plain,  simple,  truthful,  earnest, 
unvarnished  narration  of  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Henchell  is  full  of  this  varied  in- 
terest, and  gi^ea  besides  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  the  present  condition  of 
the  places  he  Tisited.  The  book  is  also 
a  small  one,  and  to  many  will  weU 
supply  the  want  of  larger  works,  the 
expense  of  which  places  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  "The 
additional  notes  confirm  and  form  an 
excellent  supplement  to  the  previous 
narrative. 

Lectures  to  Children  on  the  Bible.  By 
Samuel  0.  Qreen,  B.  A,  CUMsical  Tutor, 
Horton  Collece,  Bradford.  London  : 
Snnday  Bdiool  Unkm. 
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:cemarbible  social  oonditbn ;  bat  we 
«r0  sure  thej  have,  in  nomberlefls 
iiwtmnoes,  prevented  the  admifleion  of 
diat  trash  into  family  circles  where 
otherwise  it  might  have  found  an 
entrance,  by  supplying  food  to  satisfy 
tlie  natiural  craving  of  the  homan 
mind  for  knowledge.  May  snch  means 
of  good  increase  a  thousand  fold  I 

Tour  Soul:    Ib  itSofe?     Aroyon  sure  of 
it?     A  Question  for  Every  One.     By 


Henry  Webford,  Aatiior of  "IMto  nd 
Shadows  of  Spiritual  I^^"    Loiidon: 
.  John  Snow. 

A  8KBIOV8  snbieet,  treated  lerioailr. 
Pointedly  and  plainly  written,  bat  pleat, 
ing  in  style,  and  the  thonrhu  flow 
natarally  oat  of  each  other.  The  argu- 
ment is:  Yott  hare  a  soal ;  yoar  soul  ii 
exposed  to  danger ;  yoar  soal  may  be 
saved;  yon  may  know  that  your  tool  is 
safe.  Well  adapted  to  provoke  idf- 
examination* 


glisttllamans. 


MAXIMS. 
PBRsavnEsagainstdiflcoaragements. 
Keep  your  temper.  Employ  leisure 
in  study,  and  always  have  some  work 
in  hand.  Be  punctual  and  methodical 
in  business,  and  never  procrastinate. 
Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Preserve  self- 
jMwsession,  and  do  not  be  talked  out  of 
a  conviction.  Rise  early,  and  be  an 
economist  of  time.  Maintain  dignity 
without  the  appearance  of  pride ;  man- 
ner is  something  with  everybody,  and 
everything:  with  some,  fie  guarded 
in  your  discourse— attentive,  and  slow 
to  speak.  Never  acquiesce  in  immoral 
or  pernicious  opinions.  Be  not  for- 
ward to  assign  reasons  tq  those  who 
have  no  right  to  ask.  Think  nothing 
in  conduct  unimportant  and  indif- 
ferent. Bather  set  than  follow  ex- 
amnles.  Practise  strict  temperance; 
and  in  all  your  transactions  remember 
the  final  account.— BisA^  Middle^ 
ion. 

EXPENSE  OP  WAR. 
Gnrs  me  the  money  that  has  been 
^nt  in  war,  and  I  will  purchase 
every  foot  of  land  upon  the  globe.  I 
will  clothe  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  an  attire  of  which  kings  and 
queens  would  be  proud.  I  will  build 
a  school-house  on  every  hill-aide,  and 
in  every  valley  over  the  whole  earth; 
I  will  build  an  academy  in  every  town 
and  endow  it ;  a  college  in  every  state 
and  fiU  it  with  able  professors;  I  will 
crown  «veiy  hill  with  a  place  of  wor^ 
ship,  consecrated  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  I  will  support 
in  every  pulpit  an  able  teacher  of 
righteousness  so  that  on  every  Sab- 
bath monung  the  chime  <m  one  hill 


should  answer  to  the  chime  on  another 
round  the  earth's  wide  circumference; 
and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  son^ 
of  praise  should  ascend  like  an  uni- 
versal holocaust  to  heaven^— i2i(/vi 
Stebins. 


ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT. 

'*  I  object,"  you  say,  "to  an  eternity 
of  punishment  for  a  class  of  sins  com- 
mitted by  a  finite  being.  Infinite  for 
finite,  is  too  nluch."  But  is  it  fitting 
that  ffou  s|iould  decide  upon  the  pen- 
alty, yourself  being  the  transcrressor, 
and  Ood  the  injured  party?  Suppose 
the  courts  of  judtice  in  these  kingdoms 
should  let  every  criminal  determine 
the  degree  of  punishment  he  riioold 
snfier,  would  there  be  any  adequate 
penalty  in  the  land  f  Such  decisions 
come  from  a  higher  quarter.  Thus 
the  majesty  of  the  law  is  upheld,  and 
human  rights  secured.  Moat  capital 
crimes  are  committed  in  a  few  min- 
utes; yet  for  these,  the  wiseat  hiw- 
^vers  of  all  ages  and  nations  have 
inflicted  the  punishment  of  death,  or 
privation  of  liberty  to  the  end  of  natu- 
ral life.  Why  not  attempt  a  refor- 
mation in  the  civil  law  f  It  j  oat 
Srindlplea  are  right,  all  governments, 
ivine  and  human,  are  wrong.  If 
there  be  a  God  in  heaven,  and  this 
earth  belongs  to  him,  he  govenu  it 
If  the  creatures  upon  it  are  aooount- 
able,  he  has  given  them  laws  as  a  role 
of  conduct.  Sin  is  a  transgpression  of 
that  law,  and  a  penalty  is  attached  to 
its  violation.  Pardon  is  offered  during 
natural  life  on  the  conditions  of  repen- 
tance and  faith  in  the  atonement. 
Here  is  mercywhich  reaches  every 
ainner'a  case*  Who  can  object  to  tinit 
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The  Boal  is  immortal,  and  therefore 
does  not  die  with  the  body.  The 
monarch  of  hearen  and  earth  has 
decreed  the  penalty  of  ''eternal  pun- 
ishment*' upon  the  impenitent  sinner. 
He  who  can  receive  this  doctrine  of 
revelation^  let  him  do  eo»  and  live 
accordingly;  bat  whosoever  cannot^ 
let  him  prepare  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences in  eternitv.  Are  you  able 
to  set  limits  to  the  heinousness  of  sin 
perpetrated  against  the  laws  of  an 
infinite  Ood  t  If  sin  merit  punishment 
for  a  moment,  are  you  sure  it  demands 
it  not  through  eternity  f  But,  you  will 


inquin^^'Upon  what  prineiplet''  On 
that  of  its  continuance.  If  a  sinner 
remain  a  sinner  always,  shall  not  the 
penalty  oo«eztst  with  the  crime?  The 
torments  of  hell  can  no  more  put  aik 
end  to  the  sours  sinning,  than  a  pump 
in  a  river  can  drain  it  dry.  It  may 
throw  out  some  water,  bat  the  source 
ia  ezhaostless^  the  river  remains*  The 
argument,  therefore,  stands  thas:-T- 
endless  sin  creates  a  never*ending 
hell ;  a  punishment,  one  would  think, 
quite  sumdent  to  warn  you  away  fnyn 
an  ''experiment"  that  may  be  ever- 
lasting.— Bev»,  J.  Oaughejf, 
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FBOqpiSS  OV  THB  ASSOCIATtOll. 

Wb  this  month  record  for  the  perosal 
and  consideration  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  rules,  of  which  notices  were 
given  at  the  recent  Aggregate  Meeting; 
in  Sheffield,  and  which  will  be  discussed 
and  voted  upon  at  the  next  annual 
gathering  of  the  brethren.  Several  of 
these  are  mere  verbal  or  phraseological 
emendations  ;  but  our  fnends  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  minority  of  them 
are  of  vital  moment  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  institution,  those  partiou- 
larljT  which  refer  to  the  financial  busi- 
ness—the contributions  and  payments. 
Our  resources  are  at  present,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  will  be  anring  the  coming 
year,  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain 
they  have  ever  felt ;  and  we  would  sug- 

g est  to  all  who  are  really  alive  to  the 
iterests  of  the  Association,  that  they 
should  narrowly  watch  the  working 
of  the  several  causes  now  in  operation 
to  produce  that  strain,  in  connection 
with  the  various  amendments  proposed 
to  effect  its  removal.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  resnlt  will  be  the  firmer 
establishment  and  invigoratlon  of  our 
beloved  institution  ;  but  in  the  nrocess 
we  shall  need  all  the  wisdom  and  grace 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  subjects  that  call  for  re- 
arrangement and  improvement.  We 
think  it  best  to  do  no  more  at  present 
than  to  request  the  attention  of  our 
brethren  to  this  very  important  matter 
in  this  our  transition  year. 

MBBTIBO  OV  THB  OBBBBU.  COMIIITTBB. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  wss  held  at 
Srother  CresweU's,  No^  6^  Albert-place, 


Knightsbridge,  on  Blonday  evening, 
Jaly7,185e»  Present— Brothers  Chan^ 
berlain  (President),  Wild  (Treasurer), 
Wad%  Potter,  CuUibertson,  Jameson, 
Dnrley,  Lozdale,  and  Bowron.  Brother 
Chamberlain  (President  of  the  Associa- 
tion) in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  committee 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  monthly  abstract  showed  the 
number  of  members  to  be  22^1 ;  thai 
there  had  been  10-  deaths  during  the- 
month  ;  that  there  were  now  on  the 
funds  37  sick  members  receiving  relief 
nnder  rule  3^  and  100  superannuated ; 
also  that  the  treasurer  was  still  eon^ 
siderably  in  advance. 

Letters  were  read  from  Penrith, 
Chipping  Norton.  Doncaster,and  Wood- 
stock, and  the  cases  they  referred  to 
were  considered  and  decided  on. 

Accounts  were  presented  for  printing 
and  advertisements,  which  having  been 
examined  and  found  correct,  an  order 
was  given  to  the  treasurer  for  Uieir 
payment. 

Prayer  was  offered,  and  the  meeting 
closed  at  half-past  eight  o*clock. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Brother  Wild's,  North  End, 
Hammersmith,  on  Wednesday,  August 
13, 1866,  at  half.past  ^re  o'clock. 

JoHB  Wa]>b,  JTbn.  See. 

obbbbal  OOMKirrBB. 

Tbb  meetines  of  the  General  Coon 
mittee  of  the  Local  Preaehers'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association  will  be  held  at  the  fol- 
lowing  places  for  the  transaction  of 
business  until  ftirther  notice  :— 

August  IB,  Wednesday,  at  Brother 
Wild's,  Fulham  Villa,  Hammersmith 
Gate. 
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8«t>teinbw  8,  Hmday^  at  Hn.  fiagi 
lisb'g,  9»  Amenham^tomce^  D«ptl9ri^ 
Sent. 

October  8,  Wedaesday,  at  Brother 
Ohipchase's,  8,  Bedford- placfl{»  Com^ 
mercial-roady  East. 

NoTember  10,  Monday,  at  Brother 
Potter's,  3,  Lombard-terrace,  near  Old 
Church,  Chelsea. 

December  10,  Wednesday,  at  BrOthMr 
Bo«rron*8, 14,  Churton^street,  PUftlioo. 

BA1lir4Bl>  OABTLB. 

vaa  B«l»OBT  or  okb  who  has  "  dobb 

WHAt  MB   COULD." 

Dbab  BBOTRBm,^Socloted    I  hand 

jon  the  schedule  for  the  July  quarter, 
which  I  hope  you  wilt  find  oorrect^  with 
donations  and  subscriptions  which  I  hare 
had  to  collect  from  house  to  house,  bs 
well  as  the  quarterly  payments. 

I  ha^e  done  what  I  could  to  assist  the 
fund,  and  trust  that  it  will  continue  to 
•Bve  and  pi*osper.  Amount  collected  in 
free  subscriptions  and  donations,  £5  8e. 

I  remain,  dear  brother,  yours  truly, 
Jas.  Knapiob,  a$er€tary. 

Jvly  10, 1896. 

VOTIOBS  or  PBOPOSiD  altebaxiomb  nr 

BOLBS,  BTC. 

Rule  2.— To  read  thus,  <<ThisA98o- 
oiation  (with  the  exception  meotioned 
in  Kale  67)  shall  consist  of  aocredited 
loeal  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  who 
belong  to  the  original  Wesleyan  Me* 
thodist  Connexion,  or  to  that  branch 
thereof  called  the  Wesleyan  Reformers^ 
or  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Wesleyan 
family  that  may  amalgamate  with  the 
said  original  Connexion,  or  with  the 
Wesleyan  Reformers.  Members  i  oining 
any  branch  of  the  Methodist  £sinily  may 
retain  their  status  in  this  Association.— 
JBroth$r  ChamberlaiR. 

Rule  4. —  To  add  thereto,  ''The 
tmstees  shall  be  invited  to  attend  the 
agjrregate  meetings.'* — Brother  Bourrii* 

Rule  8.— To  add  thereto,  "or  an 
honorary  member." — Brothm"  Pearson, 

Rule  13 — To  add  to  the  word  ''ex- 
president "  the  letter  "  s." 

Rule  14.  — To  ndd  after  the  word 
^body,**  in  the  second  line,  "in  the  io- 
ter?als  between  the  holding  of  the 
aggregate  meetings.*' 

Rule  19.— To  add  thereto,  *•  without 
nomination."— £ro(Aer  Chamb&riain. 

Rule  20.— To  read  thus,  after  the  word 
''London"  to  the  aemioolon: — "in  the 
second  week  of  each  month  at  bib 
o'clock ;"  aUo,  to  add  to  the  rule,  "  and  a 
.oopy  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting 
ahaU  be  sent  to  ererv  member  oC  the 
committee.*'— .A^<A€r  Horrii. 


]Ude91^Tob«ttnMk  mA.-^Mr^Ati' 
Benson, 

Rule  23.  Instead  of  the  words  *iix 
or  more,"  to  insert  "  any.  number  of 
ordinary  or  honorar v.** 

Rule  30.  Second  line:  after  the  word 
^Methodists,"  to  insert,  "as  stated  in 
Rnle  2;"  and  instead  of  no  case,  read 
*^  no  member's  case; "  also,  to  add  si 
the  end  of  the  rule,  '<  and  if  that  branch 
can  make  suitable  provision  for  vidta* 
tion  and  Investigation  of  elakos,  sod 
daims  shall  be  valid." 

Rule  31.  Instead  of  present  rde,  to 
provide  for  an  entranoe  fee  of  lOs.  ia 
all  cases. — Brathir  Benson, 

Rule  32.  To  add,  "  Members  intend- 
ing  to  clum  superannuation  allowaooe 
must  pay  an  additional  Is.  per  quarter." 
— Brother  Ckamberlain.  Also,  instead 
of  12s.  in  this  rnle,  to  inaert  18s^ 
Brother  Pearson. 

Rule  39.  Instead  of  Ss.  to  insert  lOi. 
— Brother  Jebson*  m 

Rnle  40.  To  read  thus:-'' Any  mem- 
ber  being  sick,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
following  his  usual  empToymeot,  and 
thereby  earn  his  livelihood,  may  cUiis 
the  benefits  of  this  Association  on  gtvine 
notice  to  the  secretary  of  his  Branca 
Committee,  in  the  terms  of  form  No.  1. 
The  claim  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
application." 

Kule  42.  Line  five,  at  the  beginnmg, 
instead  of  "26,"  read  « 13.** 

Page  8.  After  the  title  "  SiMbab- 
kuation,**  the  following  new  mle  to  be 
inserted: — ^''A  Superannuation  Fund 
shall  be  formed  by  donations,  collec- 
tions, and  free  subscriptions,  and  shall  bo 
kept  separate  from  the  general  fond. 
Members,  not  over  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  subscribing  to  this  fund  la.  pet 
quarter  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  — - 
per  week  aftrr  they  reach  the  age  of 
years."— -BrotAer  MUls, 

Rule  43.-T0  erase  *'not  exceediBg 
4s.,"  and  insert  "  from  the  suporannua- 
tion  ixkuV—Brother  MUU, 

Rule  46. -Instead  of  £d,  to  insert 
£\0,^Brotheir  Jebeon.  Instead  of  Jte  to 
insert  £5.  The  £4  to  be  altered  ift 
proportion.— j&rotiker  Dwrlejf, 

Rule  47.— The  words  in  braekets  to 
be  struck  out — Brother  ChamberiaU.^ 

Bute  48.— Toread  thus:—*'  Any  mem- 
ber losing  his  wife  may  claim  a  sam 
not  exceeding  £4,  as  funeral  allowanct  ; 
but  should  he  afterwards  be  placed  o^ 
the  list  of  superannuated,  or  receivo 
more  than  a  vear's  relief,  under  Bolt 
42  or  44,  whatever  amount,"  ^c— 
Brother  Chamberlain.  Also,  in  this  Ru^ 
instead  «f  44^  to  insMTt  Ml  Vfk^-'^Mffflkr 

ywwffit 

Bole  67.*^UnB  four,  after  tho  weH 
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^'•ttead!!!^,**  insert  **  mMnf^  and  ra- 
tine mt/'  and  erase  the  words  ^but 
shall  take  no  part  in  the  busineBs."— 
Brothtr  Pearion, 

Rule  6l.~To  erase  the  words  "'if  so 
determined  by  a  majoritj." «- ^ro^Aer 
Sarding. 

Rale  02...TO  resd  thns^  "  Two  an- 
dttors  shall  be  appointed  annnally  by 
die  local  eommtitee  of  the  town  in 
which  tiie  aj^regate  meeting  b  to  be 
held  --^Brofker  Harding, 

Rule  63.— Lent  line,  erase  the  word 
"twelre,"  and  substitute  "six.** 

Rule  66, — Line  two,  to  erase  the  words 
M  members  for  election  on  the  com- 
mittee,** and  substitute  these,  ^*of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  committee 
for  election."~£;iolAcr  HarrU. 

Rule  67.— To  add  thereto  "  the  com- 
mittee to  Uke  care  that  the  Monday  be 
devoted  to  business,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  commemorated  after  an  even- 
ing^sernee.*'— SrotA«r  Rtud, 

Brother  Harding  to  move,  that  the 
words  'Mocal  committee**  be  substituted 
for  the  words  *'  branch  committee*' 
wherever  the  latter  occur  in  the  rules. 

Brother  Chambeiiain  to  moTC  certain 
▼erbal  alterations  in  the  forms  of  daims. 

ROTRBBRAtf  BBAKOR. 

Thb  members  of  this  branch  deeming 
it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  hold  a 
tea  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Association, 
while  the  aggregate  meeting  was  being 
held  in  Sheffield,  set  about  it  in  earnest, 
and  took  the  best  iv>om  in  the  town,  via. 
the  Mechanics*  Hall,  and  held  their 
meetinjr  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  lOth. 

Uavmg  previously  engaged  several  of 
our  beloved  brethren  to  attend,  we 
were  enabled  to  bring  out  the  claims  of 
the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  As- 
sociation before  the  public,  and  are 
thankful  to  say,  that  the  meeting  has 
left  a  deep  impression  of  the  nsefulnesB 
of  our  belovea  insUtution. 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  tea,  after  which 
our  old  and  valued  friend  John  Guest, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair.     This 

Kntleman  has  been  our  friend  from  the 
ginning  of  this  branch,  and  he  is  not 
weary  in  well  doing*  In  his  opening 
speech  he  declared  his  firm  attachment 
to  our  institution,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  delighted  us  with  a 
comparison  of  the  enthronisation  of  • 
pious  local  preacher  in  the  court  above, 
with  the  enthronisation  of  a  bishop  In 
the  church  on  earth.  Grand  as  the 
latter  wasy  he  should  prefer  beiog 
present  at  that  of  a  useful  locid 
preacher. 
Brother  Filley,  the  teeretvy,   wm 


first  called  upon  to  read  the  report, 
from  which  we  learned,  that  this 
branch  has  twenty,  eight  members  loeal 
preachers,  and  two  honorary  members ; 
nas  raised,  since  the  commencement  in 
1850,  £101  Os.;  £78  10s.  4d.  has  been 
paid  to  the  general  fund ;  £\9  14s.  SdL 
nad  been  received  by  the  sick,  leaving 
a  halance  in  hand  of  £S  4e.  Added 
to  this,  Brother  Joel  brought  frona 
Wath£l  2s.,  which  he  had  collected  i 
Brother  A)der8on*s  card  amounted  to 
£1 ;  and  there  are  other  collections  in 
progress  ;  so  that,  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  meeting,  we  shall  have  a  good  sum 
to  send  to  the  general  fund  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter.  We  stand  well  as  a 
branch,  and  thank.  God  and  take 
courage. 

Mr.  Wade,  the  honorary  secretary, 
first  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  neat 
speech,  replete  with  the  law  of  kindness 
and  Christian  love.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Carter,  of  Nottingham,  who 

Sve  us  a  thrilling  speech  on  the  duties, 
>ours,  and  responsibilities  of  local 
preachers.  During  his  admirable  speech^ 
the  meeting  was  deeply  afTectfd. 

Mr.  Chamberlain^  the  president,  gave 
us  aeoounts  of  sufierings  of  local 
preachers  which  had  come  under  his 
own  notice,  and  read  a  letter  from  an 
old  loeal  preacher  desiring  relief,  whioli 
was  truly  astounding. 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Birmingham,  was  next 


called  upon,  and  spoke  effectively  on  the 
usefulness  of  local  preachers.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  F.  Pearson,  of  Bir- 
mingham, who,  with  a  heart  full  of 
sympathy,  advocated  the  cause  and 
InteresU  of  the  institution,  and  then  the 
Hymn  of  Christian  Brotherhood  was 
sung  with  very  good  effect.  Mr. 
William  Harris  next  addressed  the 
meeting  in  his  happiest  mood,  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  kept  up  the  interest  of 
the  meeting. 

The  speaking  closed  with  a  warm* 
hearted  address  by  Mr.  Bngby,  of 
Derby.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then 
given  to  the  chairman  and  the  ladiei, 
the  doxology  was  sung,  and  the  meeting 
separaUd  abont  ^n  o*elock.  Thu 
meeting  proved  tin  best  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  connection  with  the 
Mutual-Aid  Association  in  the  town  ot 
Rotherhaa.  T.  A. 

RxMrrrAinsBs  rboiovbd  bt  tbs  Tbsa- 
stTREB  lo  July  19t0,  1866 :  -^Soutiuunp- 
ton,  13s.;  Brigg,  £1  16s.;  Salisbury^ 
£4  Us.  6d. ;  Settle^  £1 10a ;  Leeds.  £3  lOs. ; 
LannoestuD,  £2  7b.  6d. ;  Hinde  Streer,  idl; 
Oeckheatoo,  £8i8a;  Leighton  Buazard, 
£4 158. :  Peierborough.  £8  tts.  &L ;  Basing* 
wvM,  Its. ;  Bath,  iS  3s. ;  Bowerby  Bridge^ 
£1  4s.-,  Ousley,  £1  7s. •, Longtoo,  £1 19s.  | 
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Merthjr  Tydvfl,£14i.;  Unooln,  £118t.: 
Queen  Street  and  Islington,  £1  ISs.  6d. ; 
Barnard  Caatle,  £7  lis.  6d.;  Hinckley, 
£2  178.;  Azminster,  3s.;  HaUfaz, 
£11  Is.  lOd.;  WtfTmonth,  18a.;  Newport 

glon.),  £3  68.  Sd. ;  Tadcaster,  £1  lOs. 
olYMrell,  £1  108.;  Cheeterfield,  £2  Ids.; 
Wellington  (Salop).  £2  17b.  ;  Deptford  and 
Woolwich,  £1 4a. ;  Chipping  Norton^  £2  2s. ; 
Daventry,  £8  6s.;  Worcester,  £1  Ss.; 
Kington,  £1  la.;  Manchester,  £8  ISs.; 
Shepton  MaUet,  £1  lOa.;  St  Agnes,  15s.; 
Sheemess,  ISs.;  Frome,  £2  12s.;  Hnddera- 
field  Ist,  £3  18a.;  Mansfield,  £2  lis.; 
Stoorport,  £1  19s.  6d.;  Wolveriiampton, 
£2  15s.6d.;  Cheadle,  9s.;  Leicester,  £3 ; 
Wakefield,  £1  19s.;  Denby  Dale, 
£2 198.  9d. ;  Bamsley,  £2  88. ;  Tavistock, 
£2  15s.  6d.;  Downham,  £2  88.;  Driffield, 
£2 ;  Isle  of  Wi^^t,  12s. ;  Stockton,  £1  78. ; 
Sonthwark,  &c.,  £6  19s.  2d. ;  Bromanove, 
£1  28. ;  Boxton,  15s. ;  Ashton-nnder-Lvne, 
£2  2s.;  Louth,  £8  188.;  Belper,  £8  98.; 
Oxford,  £1 138. ;  Peterborough,  178. ;  Holt, 
£2  lU.;  Newport  (Mon.*),  £L  10s.;  Fram- 
linc^am,  £1  lOs.;  Addingham,  £A  2s.; 
Croydon,  £1  Is.;  Tisbury  in  Shaftesbury 
Circuit,  £10  lOs. :  SheffieldWest,  £2  28. 6d. ; 
Sheffield  East,  £4  ISs.  8d.;  Abergavenny 
and  Pontypool,  £2  Ss.  6d.;  HolmOrth, 
£8  8a. 

DOKATEONS,     HONOSART     SUBSOBIPTIOmf 
JmX,  BaCEIVBD  BT  THB  TSBAaUBBB,  TO 

July  19, 1856.— 
lUD.  BoaonucrX«nb«r.     ha  Honomy  OialdbiiloT. 
Erraitim.—J.  Hill,  Esq.,  Bramlay,  for  £1, 
«a  reported  last  month,  read  £5. 

Salisbury— Samuel  Whitehead,  Esq., 
don..  North  Clayford,  Hants,  £1 ;  Collec- 
tion in  Salisbnry  Chapel,  £2  48u  6d.-* 
£8  48.6d. 

Hinde  Street— Mr.  Thomas  Street,  don., 

Ealing  Common,  per  James  Wild,  Esq.,  £1. 

Cleckbeaton —James   Kelly,  Esq.,  hm., 

£1  Is.,   George  Kelly,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is.— 

£2  28. 

Leeds— Mrs.  G.  C.  Swallow,  don.,  5a.; 
^r.  Alderman  Ricliardson,  hm.,  £1. — 
£158. 

Peterborough  —  Collection  at  Yaxley. 
108. 6d.  J. 

Launoeston — ^Mr.  Pethbndge,  don.,  58. 
Barnard  Castle.  —  Mr.  Anthony  Steele, 
hm.,  £1;  Mr.  John  Steele,  hm.,  £1;  Mr. 
Joe.  Dixon,  he,  lOs.  6d ;  Mr.  Jno.  Badcock, 
he,  lOs.  6d. ;  Collected  by  Bio.  Hewson, 
lis.  6d. ;  Mr.  W.  Raiqa.  don.,  58. ;  Mr.  Geo. 
Badley,  don.,  5s. ;  Mr.  R.  Arrowsmith,  don., 
.5s. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Proctor,  don.,  5s. :  a  Friend, 
don.,  58. ;  R.  W.  A.,  28. ;  A.  B.,  is.  6d.;  Mr. 
Abraham  Hilton,  don.,  58. ;  H.  B.,  Is.-^ 
£5  88. 

Hitlifi»— Collaetionsat  Halifax,  £8  Ss.; 
Ditto  at  Elland,  £2  lOs. ;  Ditto  at  South* 
owram,  £1  5s.;  Ditto  at  Salterpebble, 
^1;  ditto  at  Skmsoal  Green,  £1  Is.  4d.— 
£8  198.  id. 

Newport  (Mon.)— Mr.  H.  Collier,  hm., 
onarterly,  5s.  8d.;  Collected  by  Mr.  H. 
Oollier,  ditto,  £1  5i. ;  Mr.  C.  Uwia,  don., 
^-£ll5a.W. 


Worceater.— Mr.  Walter  DBvin,  don.,  1««l 

Manchester— Rich.  Johnaon,  Esq.,  hc^ 
lOs.  6d. ;  Wm.  Johnson,  Esq.,  h.&,  lOs.  6d« 
— £1  Is. 

Frome— Miss  Mary  Davis,  aofaacriptioB, 
lOs. 

Denby  Dale  —  CoUectioa  at  Emlev. 
£1  Os.  9d.  ^' 

Driffield— Collected  by  Brother  Kirby, 
12a.;  Ditto  by  Brother  Baimiater,  4a.— Ite. 

Sonthwark— Collectiona  at  Weston  9tz«et 
Chapel,  £2  14a.  2d. ;  Mr.  J.  K.  Hardy,  hm., 
£1  Is. ;  ditto  for  his  late  dear  departad  wife, 
£1  ls.-£4 168. 2d.  ^  ^ 

Bromsgrove — Mr.  W.  Ingram,  dcm.,  la. 

Shaftesbury  Circuit— Mr.  Jamea  Jokes, 
hm.,  Tisbuiy,  £1  Is. ;  Ifra.  Jukes,  i»*w  , 
£1  is. ;  Mr.  Street,  hm.,  ditto,  £1  U  ;  lir. 
J.  Parsons,  hm.,  Enmore  Green,  £1  la.; 
Mr.  John  Coombes,  hm.,  Anaty,  £1  la. : 
J.  E.  J.;  £5  5s.— £10  108. 

Sheffield -Collection  at  the  Befenn 
Preaching  Boom,  Wadsley ,  4s.  6d. ;  ditto^ 
Beform  Chapel,  Grimesthorpe,  14a.  9d.; 
Mrs.  Ann  Seaton.  hm , £lls. (lua expeoaes 
for  printing  circulars,  &c,  £1>~£2  Os.  3d. 

Islington  —  Mr.  Q.  Chaloner,  hm^  qoar- 

Pokypool— Mr.  George  Elcy,  don.,  6a.; 
Mr.  W.  Walters,  hm.,  quarterly,  Sa.  8d. ; 
Mr.  Walter  Edwarda,  hm.,  quarteiiy,  5a.  8d. 
—15s.  6d. 

Croydon— Mn.  Westoott,   hm.,  Suttoo, 

Hohnfirth  — Collected  by  Miss  Hiaeh- 
cliffe,  £1 16s.  6d. ;  ditto  by  Bro.  Lawaon. 
4fl.  6d.— £2  Is. 

North  Walsham- Mr.  W.  Roat,  Lynz. 
hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  Thoa.  Staple,  hm.;  KtS- 
ham,  £L-£2  Is.  «"»        i  ««H- 

NoTB.— This  list  is  publiahed  tKat  the 
Donafiona,  Honorary  M embera.  Tea  Meet- 
ings.  Chapel  Collections,  &&,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  aze  included  u  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  tfaB  T^eaavier 
from  the  varioua  Circuits. 

DIED. 
•These  all  died  In  IUkh.'*~J7«»rwfs  xl.  18. 

'?"Ji '^..*^'*•^^«^*«'  Turner,  Punier, 
aged  66.    Claim  £8.    His  end  was  trtomphaiit. 

Jane  10,  1 806.  Hturh  Korrb^  Sonthwark, 
sgad  66.  Claim  £8.  He  was  on  the  ftmds  41 
weeks.  His  end  was  pvaeeAii  and  bmapf. 
J!^^  ^;«**"-  ^**"**  AshtonpoT'Smhani, 
Windier  CIrealt,  axed  47.  Claim  £8.  Qe  vas 
on  the  ftinds  3  weeks.  He  died  In  the  fiOth  of 
the  goepel  be  bad  pnached.' 

Jane  27,  1866.  Joha  Bnunbley,  of  DatenliT. 
aired  45.  Claim  i5  He  had  been  JTtite 
ftinds  20  weeks.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  aa 
ornament  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Jane  ^  ISM.  Elliaheth  Saaetaary.ef  Ballte. 
aged  61.    Claim  £8.  ' 

Jane  6;  1666.*  Sarah  Honaad,  of  Wrexhm^ 

.•"•J  "•  -S**?  f^-  »•  <1«  toUof  co«Meo5 
In  the  world*s  Redeem«r. 

June  27,  1866.  Mary  Lambert,  of  Tlusfa 
aged  84  Claim  £4.  Her  lUls  was  ualntSS 
Christian.    Her  end  was  peace. 

June  17,  18S6.  JannlAtr  fneh,  of  Peraftsa. 
bnloe.  In  St.  Acaei  Clreal^  aged  68.   Clalm^^. 

Jane  30,  1866.  Bleoaora  Baosom,  of  g**^rtm 
aged  62.    Claim  £4.    Her  end  was7  ^^^ 


Jnlr  1.  1856.    Ann  Areher,  of  Btoea  CkmlL 
afe6  62,  ClaiajC4.  ^^  «-•«. 
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«OXIB  LIFE* 

Though  tha  fiunlties  of  the  human  nind  in  thia  busy,  inrestigating  age 
ave  inoessanily  engaged  in  attempts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  ct^tion, 
llioiigk  more  aeoreta  of  nature  have  been  unfolded,  and  greater  wonders 
of  divine  workmanship  have  been  revealed  than  all  the  sages  of  antiquity 
ever  dreamed  of  or  imagined,  there  are  still  many  subjects  which  remain 
aa  profoundly  inexplicable  and  inscratable  to  human  research  as  on  the 
day  the  mental  powers  of  man  first  awoke  to  oonsdousness  and  activity. 
Among  tha  most  prominent  <^  these,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  is 
Bf0;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unapproachable,  while  it  is  more  universally 
under  observation  than  any  others.  Inscrutability  equally  distinguishes 
all  its  forms  and  gradations ;  as  the  life  of  the  plant,  of  the  polyp,  of  the 
slug,  of  the  ilea ;  as  the  wonderful  principle  that  energises  alike  the  filmy 
wing  cf  the  summer  day-fly  in  its  mazy  flight,  and  the  tremendous  system 
of  bene^  muscle,  and  fin  with  which  a  whale  at  one  stroke  can  break  in 
pieoes  a  huge  boat ;  or  as  the  subtle  power  that  dwells  in  these  bodies  of 
onrs,  permeatittg  every  portion,  incessantly  active,  and  intensely  sensitive. 

The  Amotions,  modes,  and  duration  of  life  are  common  subjects  of 
obaervatioB  mkI  research ;  but  of  life  itself  the  profoundest  philosophers 
are  wholly  ignorant.  They  know  that  it  is;  but  wherein  it  consists,  how 
it  inheres  in  organised  bodies,  and  why  its  presence  holds  the  most  delicate 
animal  tissues  in  perfect  order  and  beauty,  while  its  absence  is  the  certain 
signal  lor  their  swift  decay,  are  questions  which  receive  no  solution  from 
the  most  laborious  investigations.  The  prineiple  of  life  elndea  all  re- 
search ;  evades  the  cognisance  of  the  acutest  anatomist  and  analyser ;  and 
answers  to  none  of  the  elaboiute  questionings  that  experimental  philo- 
sophers put  to  animate  existences.  That  we  orf,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  mysteries;  yet  the  man  who  most  obstinately  professes  his  unbelief  in 
mysteries  does  npt.deiiy  that  hsii. 
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The  subject,  in  the  scriptural  view  of  it,  is  exceedingly  simple;  jet 
by  Scripture  it  is  left  where  human  philosophy  has  attempted  to  take  it 
up ;  that  is,  very  little  more  is  said  of  the  origin  of  life  than  of  the  origin 
of  inanimate  objects.  The  existence  of  both  is  sulject  to  the  fiat  of  our 
almighty  Creator ;  but  while  rocks,  and  stones,  and  dods  were  called  into 
existence,  and  so  remain,  the  grass,  the  herb,  and  the  tree  were  besides 
endued  with  powers  of  growth  and  fecundity ;  the  bird,  the  beast,  and  the 
fish,  with  a  superior  kind  of  lifo  to  those,  being  gifted  with  senses,  a  degree 
of  individual  consciousness,  and  powers  of  locomotion.  Of  man  it  is 
especially  said,  **  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  liring 
soul."  We  know  no  more  than  this,  therefore  ^'our  life"  is  the  gift  of 
God.     We  are,  because  God. has  made  us. 

This  may  be  very  trite  and  very  common-place;  but;  it  is  useful  some- 
times to  know  the  limit  which  our  heavenly  Father  has  placed  to  our 
knowledge,  and  to  keep  before  us  continually  the  fact  that  there  are  sub- 
jects which  the  human  mind,  wonderful  as  are  its  powers,  can  neither 
grasp  nor  penetrate,  and  scarcely  even  touch.  Rightly  considered,  such  a 
knowledge  should  produce  in  us  the  same  modesty  and  humility  of  mind 
which  our  Lord  plainly  inculcated  when  he  uttered  those  equally  trite  and 
common-place  sayings :  '^  Thou  oanst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black;  * 
and,  **  Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought^  can  add  one  culut  vnto  his 
stature?" 

We  may  take  portions  of  inorganic  substances,  earth  or  stone  or 
metal,  and  subject  them  to  analysis ;  pulverise,  decompose,  distil,  fuse,  and 
burn  them ;  and  can  detect  in  the  process  every  particle  of  nmtter  thej 
severally  contain,  weigh  and  estimate  their  relative  proportions^  and 
identify  and  recast  or  re-compose  in  various  forms  the  whole  massi  withoat 
loss,  or  with  the  escape  only  of  certain  appreciable  quautitiea  whose 
character  or  nature  or  classification  is  known.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
here ;  the  whole  substance  is  recognised,  and  all  the  properties  it  is 
known  to  possess*  are  accounted  for  by  the  nature  and  proportions  ef 
its  constituent  elements.  If,  however,  we  take  an  organised  body,  one 
that,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  experiment,  had  been  instinct  with  life^ 
whether  human  or  brute,  and  subject  it  to  the  same  careful  analysis,  not 
the  most  industrious  application  of  the  same  means  will  avail  to  diacovw 
anything  but  elements  of  matter  which  may  be  obtained  in  other  com* 
binations  in  the  wide  realm  of  nature,  and  which  also  may  be  weighed  and 
tlieir  proportions  duly  estimated :  but  nothing  can  by  any  prooeas  be  dis- 
covered that  will  account  for  the  j>resenoe  of  the  power  or  principle  that 
vitalised  the  body  under  examination,  or  explain  its  connexion  therewith. 
It  has  departed  with  the  breath ;  no  proof  remains  that  life  ever  inhered 
in  those  elements — no  indication  whatever  of  those  peculiar  properties 
which  life,  especially  human  life,  always  exhibits.  Thus  we  obtain  irre- 
iragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  one  part  of  the  Scripture  statement*  '*  ThB 
*  Exoept  those  allied  to  magnetiSDi  or  eleetridty. 
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Lord  Ood  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground/'  and  it  becomes  us  to 
admit  without  questioning  and  without  limit  the  sacred  declaration  in  the 
other  part,  "  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lite,"  and  there- 
fore, by  the  direct  act  and  gift  of  God,  **  man  became  a  living  soul/' 
'*  Our  life "  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  organisa- 
tion, though  a  perfect  condition  of  the  body  is  at  present  requisite  to  its 
full  and  complete  enjoyment  The  union  of  the  two  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries ;  their  separation  is  hardly  less  so,  and  seems  to  be  as  much  the 
result  of  the  direct  operation  of  a  divine  cause  as  the  origin  of  life  itself. 
"  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  prooeedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live." 

The  phenomena  of  ^^our  life"  are  naturally  subjects  of  the  deepest 
intereat  to  us,  for 

"  On  this  slender  thread 

Hang  everlasting  things ; 
The  eternal  stotes  of  all  the  dead 

Upon  life's  feeble  strings.*' 

Thai  is,  our  eternal  condition,  which  is  the  lengthening  out  and  perpetual 
.establishment  of  our  life  beyond  the  reach  of  change  and  death,  depends 
upon  the  choice  we  make  during  the  brief  period  of  probation  we  at  present 
^*oy.  In  this  respect  our  life  is  given  to  us,  with  a  knowledge  of  both 
good  and  evil,  the  result  of  primal  sin,  and  an  acquaintance  both  with  life 
and  death,  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  toil  and  rest,  that  we  may 
.choose  our  future  lot  of  life  or  death — of  eternal  bliss  or  of  indescribable 
woe*  The  greatness  of  tlie  work  to  be  performed  makes  this  fragment  of 
,our  life  of  overwhelming  importance  to  every  soul  brought  into  the  world, 
.and  may  well  cause  us  to  attach  deep  interest  to  all  the  prime  facts  con- 
xieoted  with  our  individual  history  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted. 
Those  prime  facts  are  very  few,  and,  so  far  as  regards  personal  con- 
^flcipusness  and  experience,  we  know  but  very  little  of  them.  We  are 
born,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it.  Consciousness  awakens,  and  we  remen^ 
ber  not  when.  We  commit  sin,  and  its  insidious  beginnings  make  very 
little  impression  on  our  memory.  Thus  are  we  introduced  into  being,  and 
brought  into  sensible  relationship  with  things  spiritual  and  things  tem- 
poral, without  knowing  when  or  how  or  why.  But  liere  the  mode  of 
operation  changes.  Two  other  events  fairly  belong  to  the  ''natural 
.  history  "  of  our  life,  so  to  speak,  and  these  we  are  called  upon  to  encounter, 
.having  the  full  use  of  our  faculties.  The  first  is,  our  'convenian,  by 
which  we  are  "turned  from  sin  unto  righteousness,  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  the  living  God."  This  is  a  change  that  can  only  be  experienced 
with  an  intense  oonsciousness  of  its  nature,  its  value,  and  its  reality;  and 
by  the  abounding  mercy  of  our  God  in  Christ  it  is  permitted  to  every 
believer  to  add  the  testimony  of  his  experience  to  the  written  word,  and 
to  speak  of  tliLs  principal  fact  of  "our  present  life"  with  the  certainty  of 
personal  knowledge  and  indisputable  conviction,  that  the  world  may  not 
be  Ignorant  of  the  compassion  of  our  God  and  the  power  of  the  gospel 
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«&l¥ation.  The  second  eireat  alluded  to  is  ietO^  the  lot  of  bIL  But, 
though  called  to  enoounter  this  with  a  full  knowledge  of  iU  approiusfa,  and 
to  enter  upon  our  ezpeiience  of  its  rsalities  with  <ytfr  whole  matured 
powers,  unlike  the  fact  of  our  convertiony  there  is  no  fnfarmation 
vouchsafed  to  those  left  behind  of  the  phenomena  whdeh  attend 
the  passage  of  the  life  out  of  the  body-^-the  flight  of  ibe  Son!  into  an- 
other region  of  existenee,  another  phase  of  befeig.  Hds  appears  to  be 
entered  upon  with  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  intensely  flxed  npon 
the  future,  ready  to  take  in  and  to  contemplate  the  realities  of  tbat  state, 
flo  soon  as  they  shall  be  made  patent  to  the  departing  soul  $  but  iitde  or 
no  information  is  left  behind  respeoting  the  new  state  of  exisAenee.  The 
body  that  is  left  answers  no  questions,  and  t^  soul  that  has  gone  forward 
returns  not  again  to  contact  with  it,  but  seems  forbidden  the  tJite  of  phy- 
sical organs  by  means  of  which  the  secrets  of  its  new  experiences  oonld  be 
revealed  to  flesh  and  blood.  The  Hand  that  united  by  unseen  bonds  the 
life  with  the  blood,  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  has  loosened  the  mysterious  cords, 
unbound  the  imprisoned  intelligence ;  and  this  first  state  of  our  bdng, 
begun  in  mystery,  conducted  in  some  of  its  main  features  nttcooftsiOiQSly  to 
ourselvea^  so  important  in  its  bearing  on  all  our  fstare,  is  brotigfat  appSh 
tently  to  a  dead  stop,  and  ends  in  **  days  of  darkness." 

What  ahaU  be  '<our  Hfe"  in  tiiose  ''days  of  darkness  f^-^Whal  tt« 
conditions  of  our  ezistenoe  ^-^Where  the  place  of  our  abode  t 

We  do  not  ask,  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  agahi  f ''  Thatq«esli<tt 
is  answered  on  infallible  authority  by  Him  who  is  <'the  resurrectl&n  a&d  the 
life ! "  Neither  do  we  assett  that,  because  the  soul  of  man  Is  imaiaterial,  it 
is  ther^biref  and  neoenarifyy  immortal  8uch  an  assertion  would  foe  irre- 
levant to  our  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  to  make  it  would  be  to  coun^ 
tenance  what  we  look  upon  as  a  mere  speculation.  We  know  not  thai 
anything  in  the  universe  fa  necessarily  immortal  beside  the  Divine  Being 
hhnself.  But,  as  nothing  is  too  hard  for  him,  we  know  that  It  is  as 
easy  for  him  to  endow  a  material  orgatiiaation  with  immortidily  as 
any  spiritual  existence.  He,  however,  who  dwelleth  *'in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto,'*  ''  only  ftoA  ^mtMriidiU^  ;**  9sA 
if  he  condescend  to  admit  any  created  intelBgence  to  shave  his 
glory  through  unending  duration,  it  is  no  proof  that  immortality 
naturally  inheres  in  any  created  thing.  Ef^ry  gift  of  oor  hettnt/uij 
Father  it  is  in  his  power  to  recall ;  and  the  solemn  practical  dDObim 
with  which  bur  Divine  Master  discomfited  the  tempter  wfll  ever  re- 
main a  truth  to  us  in  every  phase  and  change  of  being.  "**  Man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  alone;"  not  even  by  the  fruits  of  the  ttee  6f  life  that 
is  in  the  streets  of  the  golden  dty,  the  new  Jerusalem ",  '^  but  by  erery 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  month  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live." 

l^at  '<  our  life"  extends  beyond  the  grave  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  can  be  greatly  elucidated  by  scientific 
researdi,  and  reasoning  can  bring  little  aid  to  the  development  of  such 
a  truth.    It  remains  peculiarly  the  glory  of  Christhaity  tikai  our  QM 
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^hxdh  nbolidied  dettli»  and  liath  lirougiit  Ubtni  immortidity  to  light 
through  the  gospel*  On  no  other  Mmroe  of  information  does  the  Ghria*- 
tian  place  any  reliance ;  and  here  he  finds  enough  to  fill  him  ^vrith  earnest 
aspirations  and  longings  to  know  what  is  that  life  towards  which  we  are 
ever  moving,  what  the  region  of  perfect  bliss  we  hope  to  enter,  and  how 
we  shall  live  and  think  and  love  and  act  in  that  intermediate  state  when 
''our  life"  ahail  be  separate  from  fiesh  and  blood,  and  inhere  only  in 
abeer  spirit. 
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Tjkib  grand  evO  on  earth,  and  the  source  of  all  subordinate  erilSy  is  a  wemt  pf 
tot\fid€nce  in  Ood,  This  was  the  evil  at  the  start,  that  man  reposed  more  con^ 
fidencs  in  the  teachings  of  the  tempter  than  in  the  law  of  the  Creator;  and 
this  has  been  the  source  of  all  onr  woe.  Han  has  no  confidence  in  his  God  ; 
does  not  beUere  that  He  is  qualified  for  universal  empire ;  that  He  manages  the 
'afikirs  of  the  tmiverBe  well ;  that  His  law  is  equal  and  just ;  that  His  dispensa- 
tions are  in  accordance  with  equity;  that  His  plan  of  salvation  is  wise;— he 
does  not  show  confidence  in  Htm  by  yielding  implicit  obedience  to  His  laws,  or 
by  submitting  to  His  dispensations  ;^he  does  not  go  to  Him,  and  ask  counsel  of 
Him  in  the  darkness  and  perplexities  of  life;  he  does  not  seek  support  firom 
His  arm  in  times  of  calamity ;  he  does  not  commit  his  great  interests  to  Him, 
believing  that  He  will  be  his  guide  through  fife,  and  that  iSe  wiU  yet  make  ^  all 
things  work  together  for  good.''  But  he  confides  in  other  things  ^he  confides 
in  his  own  strength,  till  his  strength  fails ;  in  his  philosophy,  till  it  deludes  and 
deceives  him ;  in  his  fellow-men,  till  they  all  betray  him ;  in  friends  and  kin- 
dred, tin  they  drop  into  the  grave;  in  his  skill  and  sagacity,  till  he  comes  to  a 
place  in  life  where  the  "  right  hand  forgets  its  cunidng.*  He  confides  in  stocka 
and  stones,  in  graven  images,  and  fomsfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  things ;  but 
by  nature  he  has  no  confidence  in  God. 

This  is  the  grand  evil  of  the  world,  this  the  waroeof  all  our  woes;  for  a 
want  of  confidence  here  produces  the  eame  kind  of  evils,  though  on  a  larger 
•eo^  asa  wa&tof  confidence  everywhere.  We  have  seen  that  the  wellsre  of 
seoiety  depends  en  mutual  confidence.  Now,  to  see  bow  wretched  any  eode^ 
4san  possibly  be^  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  existenoe  there  of  the  same  want 
tef  confidence  which  subsists  in  msa  towards  his  Maker.  What  would  be  the 
resaltP  Ko  man  would  know  in  whom  to  trust ;  no  one  coM  fbnn  a  plan 
•dependent  in  any  manner  on  the  fidelity  of  others ;  no  one  eould  be  osriain 
that  any  of  his  purposes  of  life  could  be  effected.  The  scene  at  fiabel  would 
be  re-acted  again  all  ever  the  world,  and  wconse  dissrdsr  than  that  which 
fbllewed  from  confounding  the  languages  of  the  people  dure,  would  pervade 
•n  classes  and  conditions  of  mankind.  The  remedy  for  sueh  a  slate  of  tbmg^ 
would  be  the  resloratien  of  mutual  confidence.  In  sneh  a  coii£tion  of  ill 
JMthing  would  have  so  fiir«*ieachiag  an  effect  It  would,  in  fact,  mset  all  those 
ills,  and  make  society  harmonious  and  happy.  TIm  wheels  of  commeree,  of 
'government,  of  domestic  peace,  of  public  iaaiproveinent,  of  education,  wnM. 
^igain  rail  on  harmoniously,  and  happiness  would  agam  bleis  the  world.  The 
want  of  faith  or  confidence  in  God  has  produced  all  the  ills  en  eaiik  of  which 
these  jnst  supposed  are  bnt  an  emblem;  the rsstoration  ef  confidence  in  God 
wenldsfnkeattherootcfsli  these  iUi»  and  make  this  a  happy  wsrld*    It  is 
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this  which  makes  heaven  hspfiy,  wh^re  every  hdn^c  bas  confidence  in  God,  and 
in  all  that  dwell  thtre ;  and,  with  all  our  wants  and  sadnessfWy  ^b><*  ^'^  woald  be 
a  happy  world  if  there  were  universal  confidence  in  God.  lu  our  sorrows  we 
should  then  h  ive  peace,  for  we  should  believe  that  all  is  well-ordered ;  under 
our  heavy  burdens  of  life  we  should  find  support,  for  we  should  go  and  roll 
all  on  his  arm ;  in  all  the  dark  and  perplexing  questions  that  now  agititte  us 
about  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  and  the  prevalence  of  iniquity,  onr  minds 
would  be  calm,  for  we  should  feel  that  there  was  a  reason  for  it  all ;  and  in  the 
prospect  of  death — that  which  now  makes  us  so  sad — our  hearts  would  find  mece 
than  peace,  we  should  utter  the  language  of  joy  and  triumph,  for  it  would  be  only 
the  coming  of  a  messenger  to  bear  us  to  a  much-loved  Father's  arms.  The 
grand  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  on  earth  to  mske  this  a  happy  world  is  to 
restore  universal  confidence  in  God ;  and  this  is  the  whole  aim  of  religion — this 
is  the  object  of  the  scheme  of  redemption.  Hence  the  necessity  of  faith  ia  laid 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme:  it  is  the  cardinal  thing  in  the  plan  of 
salvation.  This  restored,  what  a  happy  world,  after  all,  would  this  be  i  For  it 
is  a  beautiful  world.  It  is  full  of  the  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and  love. 
There  are  a  thousand  comforts  that  meet  us  every  day  and  every  night,  and  a 
thousand  tender  cords  that  should  bind  ns  to  our  Creator.  If  we  confided  is 
him  as  qualified  for  universal  empire;  if  we  felt  that  he  ii  ^  to  manage  the 
afiairsof  his  own  world;  if  we  believed  that  he  will  yet  bring  order  oat  of 
oonfuidon  and  light  out  of  darkness ;  if  we  trusted  thst  his  law  is  good  and  his 
commandme'ht  holy ;  and  if  we  would  go  to  him  with  the  confiding  spirit 
with  which  a  little  child  goes  and  tells  all  his  troubles  to  his  father,  this  would 
.be  still  a  happy  world.  For  that  grand  undertaking  of  the  Almighty  Father  of 
us  all  to  restore  unwavering  confidence  in  himself,  manifested  in  the  gospel, 
the  world  should  be  unfeigned  ly  thankful ;  and  one  of  the  principal  topics  of 
praise  on  earth  should  be,  that  he  has  required  faith  as  the  very  elementary 
principle  of  his  religion. — A»  Barnes. 


THE  TRUE  LIFE  OF  THE  GROSS. 
lC<mdudedfnmpap€  292.) 

OiTB  of  the  chief  ways,  it  appears  from  Scripture,  in  which  we  are  reqnifed 
to  take  up  our  cross,  is,  by  a  willingness  to  identify  ourselves  with  those  who 
suffer  for  Uie  truth ;  to  take  part  with  them  in  their  reproach ;  and  to  admin- 
ister, so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  their  support,  when  no  worldly  honour,  bot 
obloquy  only,  will  attend  the  sacrifice.  It  is  to  be  a  sufficient  resson  with  a 
Christian  fur  bearing  the  cross  for  a  brother  by  sympathy,  that  for  imithfol 
defence  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  on  no  other  aooonnt,  he  is  subjected  to 
contumely  and  scorn,  to  poverty  and  contempt,  to  prison  and  a  chain. 

Bat  this  is  what  few,  even  among  Christians,  will  have  the  courage  to  do. 
This  requires  moral  courage,  the  rsrest,  as  it  is  the  noblest,  of  all  kinds  of 
csoursge.  Men  may  be  found  in  multitadt«  who  will  fsce  physical  danger  in 
its  most  terrific  forms  without  a  fear ;  brave  the  lion  in  his  den,  pass  un- 
daunted through  the  thunders  of  the  battle  field,  or  dash  into  the  cnsted 
billows  of  the  storm -toMed  ocean  to  save  the  life  of  a  sinking  men  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  yet  few,  very  few,  csn  be  found  who  will  encounter 
obloquy  tosnoconr  injured  innocence,  incur  reproach  to  administer  relief  to  the 
imprisoned,  or  nobly  dare  to  identify  themselves  with  one  to  whom  thete  h 
attached. the  qhain  of  nndeserved  dii^honoar.    Most  men,  iadeed»  will  ahiink 
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instinetiTely  from  knowing  or  becoming  identified  with  any  fe11ow*]kian|  bow- 
ever  good  be  may  really  be,  on  whose  name  tbere  rests  the  slightest  shadow  of 
shame.  Bat  tbis  is  not  to  bear  the  cross ;  Ibis  is  not  the  principle  which  sbould 
actuate  the  true  Cbristian.  Fear  is  a  feeling  wbich  ought  never  to  sit  oa 
his  cheek ;  shame  sbould  blush  itself  off  from  his  face  when  be  stands  by 
the  aide  of  Truth.  To  wffer  shame  he  should  be  ready  soer — to  &s  ashamed» 
fi«v«r. 

Principle  is  tested  by  trial.  It  is  easy  enough  to  profess  a  religion  which 
all  professy  and  to  act  a  part  which  all  others  act>  and  to  pay  honour  to  a  persoa 
when  all  others  unite  to  honour  him ;  but  to  stand  by  the  truth  when  it  stands 
alone,  to  patronise  it  when  it  is  a  priM)ner,  to  identify  our^elvea  with  it 
when  it  lies  under  dishonour,  there  lies  the  trial  of  faith  and  of  real 
Christian  courage.  Christ  was  forsaken  of  his  own  disciples  whoi  they 
saw  him  on  the  way  to  the  cross ;  Paul  of  his  friends  when  he  was  oast 
iiito  prison.  This  want  of  moral  courage,  wbich  is  too  common  a  charao- 
teristie  of  Christians,  works  unmitigated  mischief  even  to  society;  for  it 
leaves  weakness  to  be  crushed  by  power,  inflicts  upon  innocence  more  than 
the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  often  loses  to  the  community  those  whom  a  little 
timely  sympathy  and  succour  would  have  saved  to  benefit  it  by  their  labours, 
even  if  they  did  not  adorn  it  by  their  virtues.  Moral  cowardice,  then,  which 
is  the  basest  of  all  base  feelings,  is  both  a  curse  and  a  bane.  While  it  tramples 
upon  the  weak,  it  will  ever  be  found  ready  to  cringe  to  the  powerful. 

This  feeling  usually  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  ''  prudence."  But,  of 
all  paralysis,  there  is  none  so  paralysing  as  the  paralysis  of  worldly  prudfuoe. 
This  is  both  the  feeblest  and  the  most  enfeebling  of  all  the  virtues.  Useful  aa 
an  adviser,  it  is  most  ineffective  when  made  an  actor.  It  can  propose  right 
measures,  but  never  carry.  It  shrinks  with  affright  from  the  image  of  its  own 
purposes  the  instant  they  aasume  a  bodily  shape  and  form.  It  ia  a  thing, 
therefore,  which  Christians  ought  to  admit  with  caution  even  into  their  counsels, 
And  never  to  submit  to  when  the  question  lies  before  them  whether  or  not  they 
should  tske  op  the  cross. 

One  of  the  most  trying  of  all  forms  in  which  the  cross  can  present  itself  to 
us  to  be  taken  up,  is  when  we  see  clearly,  and  know  too  surely,  that  our  entering 
upon  a  certain  line  of  action,  to  wbich  we  feel  called  by  the  commanding  voice 
of  duty,  will  involve  the  Iom  of  all  our  friends.  To  have  the  conviction  staring 
us  in  the  face  that  those  whose  good  opinion  we  esteem,  and  whose  favour  we 
naturally  wish  to  enjoy,  will  all  frown  upon  and  forsake  us,  if  such  and  such 
a  bold  step  be  taken  by  us,  is  indeed  sufficient  to  deter  the  bravest  faith,  and  to 
shake  almost  the  best  Christian's  resolution.  Yet,  unless  a  man  is  prepared  to 
be  fonaken  of  every  friend — to  submit  to  be  condemned  as  a  public  disturber-— 
and  to  have  his  name  cast  out  as  evil  in  the  cause  of  good  ;  yea,  to  be  crudiied 
in  his  every  feeling  by  the  pierdiig  weapons  of  power  and  of  popular  contempt, 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  who  can  bear  the  cross.  » 

The  true  Cbristian  spirit  is  a  singular  combination  of  oppoaites ;  it  is  boldneaa 
with  gentleness,  magnanimity  with  meekness,  apparent  weakuesa  with  bidden 
energy,  seeming  rashness  with  the  very  dee|«st  wii^dom.  It  never  calculatee 
consequences  in  any  matter  of  duty.  But  tbis  is  not  the  spirit  which  is  most 
appfeciat«d  in  the  church.  It  ia  the  men  who  are  et»teemed  prudent,  discreet, 
sale,  that  are  most  honoured,  as  if  the  hi(thest  effect  of  Christianity  were  only 
to  make  men  somewhat  more  worlily  wise.  Such  men,  by  hazarding  nuthiiig 
to  serve  othersi  endanger  nothing,  of  ooiuseyaaregardathemselvea.    The  world 
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will  ever  ketp  peaee  wHh  them,  beoawe  Aey  an  at  pMOS  wilii  tbe  woitt. 
Their  religion  raffles  no  one^  and  therefore  the  C17  of  <*Theae  mm  who  hare 
tnmed  the  world  upside  down,"  ia  never  laiaed  againal  them.  They  are  aoi 
thought  even  worthy  of  being  traduced.  They  may  be  kind,  bcoevoteB^ 
charitable,  within  their  ephere,  and  rigidly  exact  K  aU  mattemof  legal  light; 
but  they  have  one  grand  defeet-4hey  want  vnge,  feree^  freedom,  and  a  far* 
less  spirit.  They  never  step  out  of  the  routine  path  of-  prescription.  In  all 
matters  they  use  ^  tiie  weights  and  measures  of  enstom,"  and  of  a  oonventToDsl 
morality.  It  is  the  aaf^,  and  not  the  self-saciifieing,  they  make  iMr  standaid 
ofdvty.    Siufh  wtm  earfy HO  ffrau.' 

It  seems  worthy  of  special  notioe  that,  in  the  present  age^  the  oaly  ws^  ia 
which  we  can  practically  take  up  the  cross,  is  by  openly  identifying  oorselves 
witii  those  who  snUer  for  Christ,  and  that  this  is  what  Christ  reqoirsa  of  ut. 
Ohrist  identifies  himself  with  his  injured  people  ('<  Saul,  8aid,  why  pereeeatest 
^lou  sM  .•**>,  and  we  must  do  the  same  by  our  manifeeted  sympathy  with  them, 
«r  we  shall  be  chMsed  at  the  last  day  with  those  who  have  been  ashamed  of 
Him  and  of  his  word.  For  '<  he  that  reeeivetii  you  rseeiveth  ms;  and  he  that 
rejeoteth  you  rejeeteth  meJ"  ^  Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our 
liord,  nor  of  MS,  his  pris<xier,**  says  the  apostle  to  Timothy;  when^  it  is  to  be 
observed,  he  conjoins  the  not  being  ashamed  of  the  gospel  with  the  not  being 
ashamed  of  himself  as  snibring  for  it,  implying  that  the  one  of  these  acts  in- 
volved the  other.  Again,  he  reminds  him,  **  This  thou  knowest,  that  all  they 
which  are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  fkt>m  «•**  (ho  does  not  say  turned  away  from 
ike  4ntlk4  that  is  implied  in  their  very  aot) ;  so  thai  tnrmng  away  from  Mm 
is  here  spoken  of  as  tantamount  to  tumiag  away  firom  the  truth.  From  these 
passagee  of  Scripture,  we  gather  this  most  important  prineifde  of  Christiaa 
doty,  that  an  •pen  idemtification  qf  oursehet  wUh  Ohrtjt^s  people  m  their  n^et* 
ingt  for  Ms  trutk^  imking  their  hurden  en  omre^met  hp  sympathy,  is  l&e  reel 
ieking  «p  qfhde  ereu;  and  that,  if  we  are  ashamed  of  ttsn%  we  ars  to  be  cm^ 
aidered  as  ashamed  of  ^tm;  in  other  words,  that  a  mere  tadt  admisaion  of 
abstract  Christian  truth  is  not  to  eonfees  Christ ;  but  that,  in  order  to  ^ia  esa- 
fmaian  (for  it  is  eoi|fe»ma  that  ia  required  and  not  mere  jM^^esftoa),  ww  must 
veeogaise  aad  take  part  with  it  when,  like  its  Divine  AnthoTt  it  snffina  peneee* 
tion  in  the  penons  of  his  fidthful  servants. 

It  is  a  fiict  in  the  philosophy  of  human  aotion  which  seems  to  pass  unnoled, 
that  truth  and  error  have  nopraetftosi  exiitemoe  but  as  they  axe  embodied  ia 
jperssiu.  Tou  cannot  deal  with  crime,  lor  instance,  in  the  abstmot ;  aaithsr 
can  you  deal  with  righteousness  in  the  abstract.  It  ia  not  the  man  who  denies 
that  there  is  any  wroa^in  stealing  whom  you  can  punish,  b«l  the  man  who 
steals.  It  is  not  the  men  who  expresaes  his  approval  of  bravery  whom  yoe 
eaa  honour,  bat  the  man  who  bocklea  onthe  armour  and  dom  battle.  IVnth  is 
practieally  a  nonentity  till  it  ii  inoorpomted  in  the  person  and  aetiona  e£  aema 
living  agent ;  and  until  it  is  asserted  and  sniem,  yon  cannot  hmmnr  it  in  ifcs 
living  veritabla  reality. 

Bsre,  then,  U  laid  bare  the  fallaoy  as  well  as  tiie  ftke-haartedneoa  ef  dMt 
principle  upon  which  so  many  are  eootent  to  rest,  namelyy  that,  as  they  admit 
all  the  dootrines  of  the  goepel,  they  are  not  gmlty  ef  denying  te  trath,  though 
they  deeline  to  identify  themselves  with  its  dishonoumd  professon ;  that  thsy 
are  not  chargeable  with  refusing  to  bear  the  cross,  though  th^  do  not  dioese 
to  take  part  openly  with  those  whose  greater  fiuthfuhiem  haa  brought  them  mider 
lepioaoh.    Net  deny  the  truth  by  thiaP    80  £tf  fimn  it^  we  d(S«y  the  Inlh 
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whenever  we  are  ashamed  to  identify  onreelyee  with  him,  whoever  he  may  be 
in  whom  the  truth  lives,  acts,  and  suffers. 

The  cross  is  not  to  the  Christian  an  object  of  ignominy,  but  of  glory.  Its 
whole  nature  has  become  changed,  because  it  has  been  borne  by  Christ :  he  haa 
embalmed  and  sanctified  it  by  his  own  sufferings.  From  being  a  burden  it  is 
now  turned  into  a  blessing ;  instead  of  being  a  weight,  it  now  gives  strength  to 
all  who  bear  it ;  no  longer  the  dark  emblem  of  death,  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  ladder  whereby  to  reach  eternal  life,  and  on  its  top  rests  a  crown.  For  these 
reasons  the  true-hearted  Christian  embraces  it  lovingly,  and,  like  dimon  the 
Cyrenian»  bears  it,  when  laid  upon  him,  not  only  submissively,  but  cheerfully. 

There  are  two  things,  however,  which  the  man  who  would  act  at  once  as  a 
wise  and  a  faithful  follower  of  Christ,  must  guard  against ;  and  those  are,  the 
bringing  upon  himself  of  needless  endurances  through  rashness,  and  the  avoid- 
ing of  crosses  out  of  mere  self-consideration.  We  must  not  go  one  step  out  of 
our  way  either  to  meet  a  cross,  or  to  miss  a  cross ;  but  take  up  willingly,  and 
submit  to  bear  patiently,  whatever  comes  upon  us  as  a  cross  in  the  way  of  duty 
^-to  shrink  from  it  in  that  case  is  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ ;  and  he  who  has  not 
the  resolution  thus  to  live  as  a  Christian  gives  evidence  that  he  has  not  the  faith, 
which  would  ever  enable  him  to  die  a  martyr. — Jenner^ 


BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

Ubtxl  recent  researches  exhumed  from  the  buried  ruins  of  Assjrria  some 
stnmgely  carved  and  graven  Uocks  of  baked  clay,  the  ancient  history  and 
chronology  of  two  of  the  most  renowned  empires  that  the  world  ever  saw  were  ' 
wrapped  in  mystery  and  uncertainty.  By  that  event  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  a  previously  obscure  era,  and  the  scattered  Bible  notices  which  refer 
to  it  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  singularly  confirmed.  The  clay  blocks  to 
which  we  refer  are  in  the  shape  of  cylinders.  The  following  account  of  them, 
written  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  we  extract  from  the  first  number  of  the 
**  London  Monthly  Review :" — 

*^  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  relios  of  this  class  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Mosenm  and  in  private  collections ;  and  they  are  of  the  very 
highest  interest,  containing,  as  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  the  annals  of  the 
ancient  kings*  They  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  the  largest  being  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  smallest  are 
not  more  than  four  inches  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter.  In 
Chaklssa  and  Babylonia,  moreover,  they  are  always  cylindrical,  bulging  more 
or  less  in  the  centre  like  a  barrel ;  while  in  Assyria  they  are  usually  shaped  like 
pistons,  having  six,  or  eight,  or  even  ten  sides,  of  uniform  thickness  through- 
out. It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  they  are  flat  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
in  every  instance  are  perforated  through  the  centre  by  a  hole  which  runs 
lengthways  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

<<  They  are  made  of  many  different  sorts  of  clay,  and  thus  exhibit  every 
possible  variety  of  quality  and  fineness.  The  best  cylinders  are  those  of  Tiglath- 
Pileeer  I.  (about  b.  o.  1200),  and  the  worst  are  those  of  Atshur-bani-pal^  son 
of  Esar-Haddon  (about  B.C.  660).  In  the  following  list  their  respective  con- 
ditions will  be  noticed : — 

<^  I.  The  earliest  cylinder  yet  found  belongs  to  the  Chaldcean  period  (about 
B.  o.  1800).  It  was  excavated  from  tiie  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Mugheir  (Ur  of  the 
Chaldees),  and  contains  the  annals  of  one  of  the  primitive  kings,  written  in  the 

A  ▲ 
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old  Hamite  language  of  Clialdna.  The  cylinder  h  in  fragments,  and  inoom- 
plete,  the  name  of  the  king'  to  whom  it  belongs  not  having'  been  yet  reeoTend. 
The  material  is  a  hard,  grayiah,  well-baked  ctoy,  and  the  «arfiu?e  seems  to  have 
been  polished ;  but  the  writing  is  exceedingly  confused  and  difficult  to  be  nude 
out 

''  2.  Cylinders  belonging'  to  TIglath-Pileser  I,  of  Assyria  (about  b.c.  1900). 
Foto*  of  these  relics,  octagonal  prisms,  are  in  the  Museum,  ha:ving  bees 
extracted  from  the  four  comers  of  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Assfaur,  now  cdei 
Bfhergdi.  When  excavated  they  were  all  in  fragments ;  bnl  two  of  tliem  hsve 
been  restored  to  an  almost  complete  state,  and  from  the  foor  cylinders  a  perl»t 
copy  of  the  inscription  has  been  obtained,  whidi  is  now  being  fithographed  it 
the  Museum.  The  cylinders  are  formed  of  a  very  fine  day,  which  has  been 
admirably  baked ;  and  the  writing  is,  for  the  most  parti  as  dear  as  te  dty 
when  it  was  executed.  The  inscription  ia  about  eight  hundred  linea  in  length, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  king's  expeditions  In  Syria,  Asia  IGoor,  sod 
Armenia,  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign.  At  this  period  Southern 
Syria  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  was  gairisoped  by 
the  Khasmonim  or  Cashichim,  the  ancestors  o£  Che  Philistines  of  ScripCure. 

''3.  Cylinders  of  Sargon.  A  number  of  these  were  found  by  M.  Usee 
(French  Consul  at  Mosul)  among  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  sooner  or  later  a  specimen  will  be  obtained  for  the  British  Muaenm  (bc^ 
exchanged  for  one  of  the  duplicate  cylinders  of  Nabonidus  or  Nebucfaadnecar). 
The  cylinders  of  Sargon  are  bsrrel-shaped,  like  those  of  Babyhm,  and  are  all 
m  m  gfeod  state  of  presewation.  They  give  on  epitaoM  of  the  aaaalt  of  tbe 
king  Tery  siBvlar  to  the  aooonnt  preserved  in  the  KborMbad  bttUs,  contaiaii^ii 
however,  some  architectural  details,  whidi  are  waatkng  in  the  other  decaiaents. 

<*4.  Cylinders  of  Sennacherib  (b.o.  702---680).  A  band-shaped  eylsn- 
der,  quite  perfect,  which  eontadM  the  annals  of  the  first  two  ydu«  of  Seaai' 
dierib*s  reign,  has  beoi  in  the  Museum  for  the  hut  thirty  yean,  having  beea 
brought  to  England  by  the  late  Mr.  Bich.  Becently,  a  much  more  iuportssl 
fehc  belonging  to  the  same  king  hils  been  acquired  for  the  nalioit  from  the 
estate  of  Col.  Taylor,  who  purchased  it  from  an  Anacmft  at  BagUad,  abcsrt 
twenty-five  years  ago— 4t  was  originally  found  in  the  mina  of  Nineveh.  The 
relic  is  in  ezcdlent  preservatMm ;  and  the  iaacrsption  engraved  on  it,  whidi 
eontains  the  annals  of  ihe  first  eight  years  of  Sennacherib's  feigiiyhaa  jnl  beca 
lithographed  at  the  British  Museam.  The  tUrd  year  is  entirdy  taken  op  with 
an  account  of  Sennacherib's  ware  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  aad  is  of  inuaeBN 
Importance,  from  its  corroboration  of  Scripture  history. 

*«  6.  EeafwHaddon  (b.o.  080-^60).  One  cylinder  of  this  king,  afaeoet 
perfect)  ii  in  the  Museum,  and  considerable  firagments  of  tiiree  oChen  of  the 
laaie  class.  The  inscription  gives  an  epitome  of  the  events  of  the  kiag'i 
reign,  but  the  matter  ia  not  arranged  in  the  form  of  anaak.  Fragments  of 
Easr^Haddon's  cylinden  may  be  nsudly  reeogmoed  by  the  whteneas  of  the 
day,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  material  employed  by  Tigtatb-Pilescr  I.; 
but  the  writing  is  not  neariy  so  good  as  on  the  cylindem  of  the  ktl»  king. 
All  tile  Esar-Haddon  retics  osme  from  Koyunjik  or  Nineveh. 

^8.  Aaehur-baai-pal  (b.o.  060—040).  Firagments  of  at  least  four  eylis- 
den  bekmgiag  to  this  king  are  in  the  Museum;  but  it  is  very  doobtful  if  * 
complete  copy  will  ever  be  obtained  of  the  inscription  ei^gmved  on  tbeo, 
nnce  the  clay  ef  which  the  cylinders  were  originally  made  was  of  so  veiy  ia- 
ferier  aquahtyi  and  was^  moreover,  so  indifiiM«ntly  baked,  ti»t  the  fkagflMo* 
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now  frequently  pulverise  under  touch ;  and  this  ia  the  more  remarkable,  as 
many  of  the  tablets  belonging  to  the  same  king,  and  now  in  the  Museum,  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  Assyrian  terra  cotta. 

"7.  Nebuchadneszar  (b.o.  604—^1).  The  principal  cylinders  of  this 
king  in  the  Museum  are  as  follows:— No.  1,  from  the  Rich  collection,  giving  h 
brief  account  of  the  works  at  Babylon.  No.  2,  from  the  same  collection,  corn- 
memorating  the  cleamng  out  of  the  canal  which  fed  the  great  reservoir  at 
Babylon.  No.  3,  two  cylinders  excavated  from  Birs  Nimrud,  recording  the 
repairs  of  the  great  Temple  of  Borstppa,  represented  by  that  rain.  No.  4,  two 
cylinders  from  Senkereh,  relating  to  the  rebuilding  by  the  king  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  that  place.  (There  is  also  a  •&ae  cylinder  of  Nebuchadneszar's 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  T.  Phipps,  foand  by  Signor  Bellino  at  Babybn ;  it 
gives  a  sort  of  abstract  of  the  great  inscription  on  the  famous  slab  at  the  £aflt 
India  House.)  Nebuefa«dnezear*s  annals  have  not  yet  been  Sound,  the  in- 
scriptioDs  on  hie  cylinders  merely  relating  to  the  pubUe  works  executed  by  bim 
at  Babylon  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  Nebnchadnezuur 
cylinders  are  perfect. 

^  8.  NergaUshar-ezer  (b.  o.  660).  The  unique  cylinder  of  this  king  was 
brought  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  from  Babylon,  and  is  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  records  the  various  works  of  the  king  at 
Babylon,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  name  of  the  kuig*s  father,  not  mentioned 
by  the  Greeks.    The  cylinder  in  question  b  in  good  preservation. 

*'  0.  Cylinders  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon  (b.  a  656).  Four 
beautiful  cylinders  belonging  to  this  king  (now  in  the  Museum)  were  recently 
found  in  the  four  corners  of  the  Temple  of  the  Moon,  at  Mugheir  (Ur  of  the 
Chaldees).  They  are  the  most  beautilnl  specimens  of  the  class  yet  fbund, 
from  the  fine  quality  of  the  clay,  the  thorough  burning  it  has  undergone,  as 
well  as  from  Ihe  deUcaoy  of  the  writing  and  the  perfect  state  of  preservatioa 
in  which  tiie  relics  are  at  the  present  day.  The  inscription  merely  relates  to 
the  repairs  of  the  temple,  but  is  of  value  in  furnishing  the  only  native  relic 
extant  of  Belshszzar,  who  is  called  Btl^shaT'eter,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king. 
Fragments  of  a  rather  large  barrel-cylinder  of  Nabonidus,  from  Mugheir,  are 
also  in  the  Museum^  which  record  all  the  various  architectural  works  carried  on 
by  the  king  during  lus  government  of  Babylon,  and  preserve  many  xiotiees  ef 
the  earlier  monarchs. 

''  No  cylinders  have  been  found  of  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
nidus, though  there  are  tablets  dated  under  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. 

**  The  inscriptions  on  these  cylinders  were  evidently  executed  by  the  hand 
while  the  clay  was  yet  soft,  and  by  means  of  a  pquare- headed  stylus,  something 
like  an  engraver's  tool.  The  high  priest  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  espe* 
cially  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  annals ;  and  the  historical  inscriptions 
accordingly  on  the  cylinders  always  preserve  his  name  in  the  record  of  the 
date.  The  placing  el  the  cylinders  also  in  the  walls  or  foundations  of  the 
temples,  to  eeire  as  record  of  the  work,  is  generally  noticed  in  the  inscription 
upon  them." 


'San CTiFiOATioiT. — ^Why  cannot  the  Almighty  sanctify  the  soul  while  it  is  in 
the  body  P  Cannot  he  sanctify  ^fou  while  you  are  in  this  house  as  well  as  in 
the  open  airt  Can  the  walls  of  brick  or  stone  hinder  him  ?  No  more  can  these 
walls  of  flesh  and  blood  hinder  him  a  moment  from  sanctifying  you  throughout. 
He  can  just  as  easily  save  you  from  all  sin  in  the  body  as  out  of  the  bodj.— Wesley. 
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THE  CHURCH  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST. 

Commentary  on  the  EpUtle  to  the  Ephesiana.  By  Charlea  Hod^e,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor or  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.    London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Thebb  is  neither  preface  nor  introduction  to  this  work,  so  that  we  are  not 
informed  of  any  special  object  contemplated  by  the  author  in  its  preparation. 
Our  examination  leads  us  to  conclude  that  his  purpose  was  to  aacertain  by  a 
rigid  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  whole  epistle,  sentence  by  sentence^  the  full 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writer. 

There  is  no  higher  gospel,  no  richer  experience,  no  fffofounder  idea  of  God,  of 
Christ,  and  the  church,  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  epistle.  As  a  whole  it  ia  the 
highest  flight  of  the  powerful  intellect  of  Paul,  and  haa  always  been  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  truly  spiritual  man.  Some  of  the  things  that  even  Peter  deemed 
''  hard  to  be  understood,"  are  without  doubt  to  be  found  here,  and  have  been 
Bubjecta  of  deep  and  also  profttable  meditation  in  all  Christian  timea.  We  have 
therefore  looked  through  thb  volume  with  great  interest,  and  are  glad  to  bear 
our  testimony  that  the  learning  and  labour  of  the  talented  author  have  been 
usefully  and  successfully  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  aaored  text,  and 
that  to  the  Greek  student  especially  his  exposition  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  author's  method  is  to  give  the  text  in  sections,  and  then  an  analysis  and 
commentary  upon  each  section,  care  being  taken  that  the  portion  ao  analysed  and 
commented  upon  is  complete  in  sense,  the  comment  being  both  critical  and 
expository.  Each  chapter  furnishes  two  sections,  except  the  firsts  the  aalutatioo 
forming  a  section  of  itself.  Tf  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  chapter,  nhe 
author  judiciously  adds  the  firat  two  verses  of  the  fifdi  chapter.  Aa  a  specimeQ 
of  the  commentary  we  select  the  remarks  on  the  concluding  aentencea  of  the 
fir«t  chapter.  Our  extract  is  rather  long,  but  ita  intrinsic  excellence  will  be  to 
our  readers  a  sufficient  reason.  The  whole  text  commented  on  is, — ''  And  gave 
him  (Christ)  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  churchy  which  is  hia  body,  the 
fulness  of  him  that  flUeth  all  in  all." 

"And  gavp  kirn  to  be  Head  over  all  ihingt  to  the  church,  Kal  alrhv  c^wcf  nfaXi^ 
itirlp  vavra  rf  UKKfioia. — This  may  mean  either  he  f»re  him  to  the  church  as  her 
head,  or  be  constituted  him  head  for  the  church,  l^e  former  is  more  oonsisteoft 
with  the  meaning  of  the  verb  iidutfu.  It  may,  however,  also  signify  to  constitute ; 
see  chap.  ir.  11,  and  compare  1  Cor.  xii  28.  In  either  case,  Christ  is  declared  to 
be  head,  not  of  the  universe,  but  of  the  church.  This  being  admitted,  vrlp  wdrra 
may  be  taken  in  immediate  connection  with  KtfaXiiv,  *  head  over  all,'  Le,,  supreme 
head.  This  does  not  mean  head  over  all  the  members  of  the  church,  aa  the  Vulgate 
translates, '  Capnt  super  omnem  ecclesiam,'  for  v&vra  and  UkXtioI^  are  not  gram- 
matically connected,  but  simply  supreme  hcNsd.  Or  we  may  adopt  the  interpretation 
of  Chrysostom:  Tbv  bvra  \)vkp  wdvra  rd  6piM/uva  koI  rd  vooitfuva  Xpwr6y, — 'Him, 
who  is  over  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  he  save  to  the  church  as  her  head.' 
This  gives  a  good  sense,  but  supposes  an  unnatural  tnjection  of  the  words.  Lather 
also  transposes  the  words  :  '  Und  hat  ibn  gesetzt  sum  Haupt  der  Oemeinde  fiber 
alios.'  So  does  De  Wette: '  Und  ihn  gesetset  liber  alles  sum  Haupte  der  Oemeinde,'— 
*  And  placed  him  over  all  as  head  of  the  church.'  In  aU  these  interpreta- 
tions the  main  idea  is  retained, — viz.,  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  caurdi. 
As  in  Col.  ii.  10,  it  is  said  Christ  is  t)  kc^oX^  iratnic  Apxrii  '^^  IKovvtac,  *tbs 
head  of  all  principality  and  power,'  in  the  sense  of  supreme  ruler,  and  as  hers, 
in  the  immediately  preceding  context,  he  is  said  to  be  exalted  over  all  principality 
and  power,  and  in  the  following  context  he  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  ofaurdi, 
Which  is  his  body,  the  two  ideas  may  be  here  combined :  *  Him  he  gave  as  head 
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hrer  all  things,  as  bead  to  his  church.'  This  is  Meyer's  interpretation;  He,  the 
exalted  Saviour,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  seated  as  head  of  the  universe,  is  made 
head  of  his  church.  This  view  of  the  passage  has  the  advantage  of  giving  irapra 
the  same  reference  here  that  it  has  m  the  preceding  verse.  'AU  things'  are 
placed  under  his  feet,  and  he,  head  over  all  things,  is  head  of  the  church. 

**The  sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church  is,  that  he  i»  the  source  of 
its  life,  its  supreme  ruler,  erer  present  with  it,  sympathising  with  it,  and  loving  it 
as  a  man  loves  his  own  flesh.  See  chap.  iv.  15, 16,  r.  23,  29  ;  Rom.  xii.  6  ;  1  Cor. 
zii.  27.  Intimate  union,  dependence,  and  community  of  life  are  the  main  ideas 
expressed  by  this  fieure. 

**  Ver.  23.  Which  i»  his  body — ^This  is  the  radical  or  formative  idea  of  the  church. 
From  this  idea  are  to  be  developed  its  nature,  its  attributes,  and  its  prerogatives. 
It  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  constitutes  the  church  his  body. 
And,  therefore,  those  only  in  wl^om  the  Spirit  dwells  are  constituent  members  of 
the  true  church.  But  the  Spirit  does  not  dwell  in  church  officers,  nor  especially 
in  prelates,  as  such  ;  nor  in  the ,  baptised,  as  such  ;  nor  in  the  mere  external  pro- 
fessors of  the  true  religion  :  but  in  true  believers,  who,  therefore,  constitute  that 

•  church  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  which  its  attributes  and  prerogatives 
belong. 

''The  main  question  which  this  rerse  presents  for  consideration  is,  In  what 
sense  is  the  church  the  fulness  of  Christ  ?  There  are,  however,  two  other  points 
which  must  be  previously  determined.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  church,  and  npt 
Christ,  to  whom  the  word  '  fulness '  here  refers.  Some  conmientators  adopt  the 
following  interpretation  of  the  passage  :  '  Christ,  the  supreme  head  to  the  church' 
(which  is  his  body),  'the  fulness,' t.e.,  Christ  is  the  fulness,  *  of  him  that  fiUeth  all 
in  all.'  But, — 1.  This  interpretation  violates  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
passage  ;  2.  It  rends  the  clauses  very  unnatnr^ly  asunder  ;  3.  It  assumes  that  the 
last  clause  of  the  Terse,  viz.,  *  who  fills  all  in  all/ refers  to  God,  whereas  it  refers 
to  Christ ;  4.  The  sense  thus  obtained  is  unscriptoral.  The  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
is  said  to  be  in  Christ ;  but  Christ  is  never  said  to  be  the  fulness  of  God. 

**  In  the  second  place,  the  church  is  here  declared  to  be  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
and  not  the  fulness  of  God.    Some  commentators  understand  the  passage  thus  : 

*  The  church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the  fulness  of  him  who  nils  all  in  all/ 
sis.,  of  God.  But  to  this  it  is  objectec^l.  That  the  construction  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  last  clause  in  the  verse  be  referred  to  Christ ;  and,  2.  This  inter- 
pretation supposes  the  word  irkTfpwfia, '  fulness,'  to  mean  '  multitude  :'  '  The  multi- 
tude belongmg  to  him  who  fills  all  in  all.'  But  this  is  a  signification  which  the 
word  never  has  in  itself,  but  only  in  virtue  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  at  times 
connected.  The  expression  irXTipwfui  rijc  noXtutQ  may  be  freely  rendered,  *the 
multitude  of  the  city,'  because  that  which  fills  a  city  is  a  multitude.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  word  trXijpiafia  itself  signifies  a  multitude.  There^  is  no  good 
reason,  then,  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  interpretation,  according  to  vvhich 

■  the  church  is  declared  to  l^  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

''  There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  between  which  com- 
mentators are  principally  divided  :— First,  The  church  may  be  called  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ,  because  it  is  filled  by  him.  As  the  body  is  filled  or  pervaded 
by  the  soul,  so  the  church  is  filled  by  the  Spirit  of  Chnst ;  or,  as  God  of  old 
dwelt  in  the  temple,  and  filled  it  with  his  glory,  so  Christ  now  dwells  in  his 
church  and  fills  it  with  his  presence.  The  sense  is  then  good  and  scriptural : 
.'The  church  is  filled  by  him  who  fills  all  in  all'  Or,  secondly,  The  church 
is  the  fulness  of  Christ,  because  it  fills  him,  ie,,  completes  his  mystical 
person.  He  is  the  head,  the  church  is  the  body.  It  is  the  complement,  or  that 
which  completes,  or  renders  whole.  As  both  these  interpretations  give  a  sense 
that  is  scriptural  and  consistent  with  the  context,  the  choice  between  them  must 
be  decided  principally  by  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  trXriptofia,  The 
former  interpretation  supposes  the  word  to  have  a  passive  signification, — '  that 
which  is  fiilea.'  But  in  every  other  case  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Mew  Testament 
it  is  used  actively,—'  that  which  does  fill :'  Matt.  ix.  16,  the  piece  put  into  ui 
old  garment  is  called  its  *  fulness,'  is.,  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up  ;  Mark  vi. 
43,  the  fragments  which  filled  the  baskets  are  called  their  'fulness  ;'  John  i  16,  'Of 
his  fulness,  means  the  plenitude  of  grace  and  truth  that  is  in  him  ;  Gal.  iv.  4, '  The 
fulness  of  the  time,'  is  that  which  renders  full  the  specified  time  ;  Col.  ii.  9,  <  The 
fubiess  of  the  Godhead,'  is  all  that  is  in  the  Godhead  ;  £pb.  iii.  19,  '  The  fulness  of 
God,'  is  that  of  which  God  is  full,~the  plenitude  of  divine  perfections  ;  I  Cor.  x. 
26,  *  The  fulness  of  the  earth,'  is  that  which  fills  the  earth.  The  common  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament  is,  therefore,  clearly  in  favour  of  its  being  taken 
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in  an  actire  sense  here.  The  chorch  is  the  fbfaiess  of  ChriiC,  in  HuA  it  b  the 
complement  of  his  mystic  person.    He  i»  the  head,  the  ^uroh  is  hb  body. 

"  In  favour  of  the  other  intepretation  it  may  be  urged,— 1.  Thai  xXnp^a  has  ia 
the  classics,  in  Philo,  in  the  writings  of  the  Onoetics,  at  times,  a  paasiTe  sense. 
2.  The  meaning  thus  afforded  is  preferable.  It  is  a  more  scriptval  and  nore 
btelligible  statement  to  Sfty  that  Christ  fiUs  his  church,  aa  the  soul  penradea  the 
body,  or  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  temple,  than  to  say  that  the  chwch 
in  any  sense  fills  Christ.  8.  nX^p<i>;us  must  be  taken  in  a  sense  whidi  suits  the 
participle  irXripov/iivov  :  *The  church  is  filled  by  him  who  fills  all  things.'  The 
second  and  third  of  these  reasons  are  so  strong  as  to  giro  this  iaterpretotkfi  the 
preference  hi  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  th«  'usua  loquendi'  of  the  New  Testa.- 
ment  is  not  an  insuperable  objection. 

"  That  filled  aU  in  all,  tov  to.  fravra  Iv  iratu  wXiypoiTi^w.— This  eUnse^  as 
before  remarked,  refers  to  Christ,  as  the  construction  obviously  demands.  The 
participle  irXripovfiivov  is  by  almost  all  commentators  assumed  Urhave  in  this  eaee  an 
active  signification.  This  assumption  is  justified  by  the  exigency  of  the  place,  and 
by  the  fact  that  in  common  Greek  the  passive  forms  of  this  verb  are  at  times  used 
in  an  active  sense.  That  there  is  no  such  case  in  the  New  Testament  is  not,  there- 
fore,  a  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  interpretation. 

"  The  expression,  rd  iri^ra  iv  iram, '  all  in  aU,'  or  *  all  with  all,'  does  not  mean 
all  the  church  in  all  its  members,  or  with  all  grace,  but  the  universe  in  aM  iU  parts. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  restrict  or  limit  rd  xdma.  The  words  must 
have  the  latitude  here  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  preceding  verses.  The  analogy 
of  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  God's  relation  to  the  worlds  or 
totality  of  things  external  to  himself,  u  elsewhere  expressed  in  the  same  tenns: 
Jer.  xxiii.  24,  'Do  not  1  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord.'  Comp.  1  Kings 
viii.  27  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  In  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  set  forth  as  creating,  sns- 
taining,  and  pervading  the  universe.  Col.  i.  16, 17 ;  Heb.  i.  3  j  Eph.  iv.  la  TWs, 
therefore,  determines  the'  sense  in  which  he  is  here  said  to  fill  all  things.  It  is  not 
that  he  replenishes  aU  his  people  with  his  grace  ;  but  that  he  fills  heaven  and  earth 
with  his  presence.  There  is  no  pUwje  where  he  Is  not.  There  is  no  ereatnre  from 
which  he  is  absent  By  him  all  thmgs  consist ;  they  are  apheld  by  his  presence  in 
them  and  with  them.  The  union,  therefore,  which  the  church  suatains,  and  wUch 
is  the  source  of  its  life  and  blessedness,  is  not  with  a  mere  ereatnre,  but  ^th  Christ 
God  manifested  in  the  fiesh,  who  pervades  and  governs  all  thingps  by  his  omoi- 
present  power.  The  source  of  life,  therefore,  to  the  churoh  is  inexhanstible  and 
immortal."— Pp.  52-66. 

The  great  idea  of  ibis  paaeage,  that  the  chnrcb  ia  the  hody  of  Chriat,  i» 
found  in  several  other  parts  of  Paul's  writings,  hot  in  none  is  it  dwelt  upon 
with  such  fulness  and  particularity  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Mr. 
Hodge  seems  to  have  caught  the  true  meaning  of  the  apostle  when  he  says— 
**  This  is  the  radical  or  formative  idea  of  the  church ;"  and  *^  It  k  the  indwdling 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  that  constitutes  the  church  his  body."  The  Ihonmgh 
evangelical  Protestantism  of  the  author  leads  him  then  to  guard  against  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  official  sanctity :  ''  The  spirit  does  not  dwell  in  chnich 
officers,  nor  in  prelates,  nor  in  the  baptised,  as  sudi :  but  in  true  believers,  who^ 
therefore,  constitute  that  church  which  iB  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  whidi  its 
attributes  and  prerogatives  belong." 

The  pertinency  with  which  the  apostle  repeats  and  reasserts  the  ide*  seems 
to  raise  it  above  the  character  of  a  mere  symbol ;  and  we  may  well  be  indined 
to  believe  this,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  under  this  idea  the  mysterious  union 
and  communion  of  the  body  of  believers  with  one  another  and  with  Christ  ss 
their  Head  is  taught  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  substantively  shadowed  forth  by 
the  breaking  of  the  one  bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  one  cup  in  the  sapper 
which  we  celebrate  in  remembrance  of  him.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  iSiis 
epistle,  the  same  idea  is  very  prominent,  and  is  carried  to  the  extreme  of  likeninf 
the  mode  of  sustentation  and  union  and  growth  of  the  body  of  believers  to  the 
increase  of  the  stature,  the  unity  of  the  parts,  and  the  supply  of  nutriment  in 
the  body  of  a  man*  All  this  Mr.  Hodgie.  forcibly  and  oomBctly  esqpoundsu  When 


he  eomea  to  the  fifth  chapter  ako,  where  the  term  hodj  ooeuxs  as  uppUed  to  the 
churdb,  he  adheres  to  the  nimple  meaning  of  the  word ;  hat  in  hia  exposition  of 
the  oelehiited  paasage  of  Paul  on  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  he  at  once 
fonakea  that  idea  and  adopts  that  of  a  bride,  gives  the  church  the  position  of  the 
married  wife  of  the  Lord,  and  expounds  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  wholly 
on  that  assumption. 

We  very  much  ^ouht  the  propriety  and  oorreetneus  of  this  course.  The 
term  hride  is  not  found  in  the  whole  passage^  neither  is  the  church  said  to  be 
married  to  the  Lord,  nor  even  to  have  the  position  of  bride  or  wife  in  prospect. 
«<Body"  is  the  only  word  used  interchangeably  for  the  church  and  for  the 
husband;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  context  convinces  us  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  do  violence  to  the  figure  distinctly  applied  bj  the 
apostle,  or  to  discard  it  for  another,  in  order  to  undentand  this  most  interesting 
portion  of  scripture^  We  cannot  quote  the  exposition  of  Mr.  Hodge,  for  want 
of  space ;  he  admits  there  is  no  little  difficulty  attending  the  interpretation  of 
the  details ;  and  we  think  the  difficulties  are  increased  by  Ike  arbitrary  change 
of  the  symbol  in  the  common  method  of  commenting  on  the  passage.  Our 
reasons  for  adopting  a  diflferent  view  to  the  popular  interpretation  may  be  briefly 


1.  Although  the  reverence  ^f  the  wife  and  the  love  of  the  husband  are  both 
enforced  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  church,  there  is  not,  as  we  have 
said,  any  direct  aJQusion  in  the  whole  passage  to  the  church  as  the  briie  of 
Christ ;  but  it  is  twice  spoken  of  as  his  body^  and  the  love  of  Christ  for  it  is 
distinctly  likened  to  the  love  of  a  man  for  his  own  flesh.  Verses  29,  3Q.  This 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  term. 

2.  The  parallel,  as  instituted  by  the  apostle,  gives  out  at  least  one  more  idea 
than  could  b^ve  been  furnished  under  the  notion  of  the  chufch*s  brideahip : 
namely,  that  of  the  operation  of  pure  self-]ove,  distingxdahed  from  and  made 
manifest  over  and  above  the  love  of  the  husband ;  and  it  is  to  the  pure  self-love 
of  a  man — ^his  love  for  his  own  flesh^that  the  love  of  Christ  for  the  church  is 
compared,  the  members  of  which  "are  memben  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and 
of  his  bones." 

3.  If  Paul  had  only  inculcated  upon  man  the  duty  of  loving  his  wife  by 
the  love  which  he  hare  his  own  body,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
another  comparison  by  which  to  exhort  the  wife  to  reverence  her  husband : 
for  a  maa*s  own  body  does  not  yield  that  free^  unoonstrained,  and  intelligent 
obedience  of  which  the  separate  sentient  existence  of  the  wife  renders  her 
/callable.  But  he  chose  a  oomparison  that  meets  the  case  ef  both  Jiusband  and 
wife  ;  one  which  both,  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  could  appreciate,  and  to 
some  extent  understand ;  and  it  is  presented  exactly  in  that  order  of  illustration 
which  renders  the  apostle's  meanmg  most  intelligible : 

Pint:  8ubmissian  and  reverence  to  the  husband  are  inculcated  upon  the 
wife,  as  she  submits  herself  unto  the  Lord,  of  whom  she  is  herself  a  member^ 
yielding  implicit,  free,  intelligent,  unselfish  obedience  to  him  as  the  Head  and 
Saviour  of  the  body,  tike  church ;  and  to  her  husband  as  her  head  and  defender 
in  particular : 

And  second :  The  husband  is  exhorted  to  love  the  wife  by  two  comparisons : 
L  The  love  of  Christ  to  his  body,  the  church ;  2.  The  love  of  man  for  his  own 
body.  The  latter  is  the  inferior  comparison,  not  sufficient  to  present  the  whole 
meaning  intended,  but  necessarily  introduceid  to  show  the  actual  relationship  of 
Christ  in  that  iar  superior  illustration  whicii  his  headship  of  the  body,  the  chnrcbi 
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furnishes  of  self-sacrificing  love.  Accordingly,  while  the  hnshand  is  commfindeS 
to  love  the  wife  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  the  example  of  Christ  is 
hronght  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  comprehension  of  both  husband  and  wife  bj 
the  obvious  comparison  of  the  love  of  a  man  for  the  flesh  of  his  own  body, 
Christ  having  sacrificed  himself  for  those  who  are  *^  members  of  his  body,  of  his 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones." 

4.  We  cannot  give  to  the  church  the  title  and  position  of  bride  withoat 
lowering  the  character  of  the  union  which  we  are  taught  subsists  between  Gfari!>t 
and  his  church.  The  nnion  of  a  perfect  man  is  the  unity  of  the  individual,  per* 
vaded,  moved,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  mind,  and  will ;  such  a  unity  must 
be  superior,  more  intimate,  more  perfect  than  that  of  two  individuals,  a  greater 
and  a  less,  a  superior  and  an  inferior,  actuated  by  difierent,  though  it  may  be 
consenting,  spirits,  minds,  and  wills.  The  appropriation  of  the  symbol  of  bride 
to  the  church,  also,  takes  away  the  part  of  Israel  in  the  great  gospel  scheme,  to 
whom  that  term  is  applied  by  all  the  ancient  prophets  with  a  specialty  and  an 
impressiveness  which  surely  would  never  be  overlooked  if  we  were  not  bent 
upon  deprivii^  the  children  of  Abraham  of  all  peculiar  marks  of  recognition 
and  blessing  in  the  future.  Tet  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  church  of  the  Hew 
Testament  is  uniformly  described  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  terms  which 
imply  a  far  more  exalted  oneness  and  perfection  of  union  than  any  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  show  will  subsist  between  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  the  bride  IsraeL 
The  difference,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  such  as  actually  exists  between  the  body 
and  the  wife,  and  is  fitly  illustrated  by  their  relative  positions,  immunities,  and 
privileges. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  subject,  though  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  upon 
it,  and  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  its  full  exposition  would  tend  to  unveil 
one  very  significant  feature  of  the  assumptions  and  hypocrisy  of  the  harlot 
Home,  whose  pretended  brideship  has  so  long  enabled  her  to  intoxicate  the 
nations  with  the  wine  of  her  spiritual  fornication.  With  one  remark,  we  leave 
the  subject : — Although  husband  and  wife  are  several  times  called  one  fiesh  in 
Scripture,  they  are  never  called  one  body:  but  Christ  and  his  church  are 
declared  to  be  one  body,  of  which  he  is  the  Head  :  he  himself  being  the  life  of 
of  each  member,  dwelUng  in  each,  and  being  one  with  them,  even  as  he  and  &e 
Father  are  one.  Thus  while  husband  and  wife  are  pronounced  by  Scripture  to 
be  one  flesh  though  they  are  two  bodies,  Christ  and  the  church  are  represented 
both  as  one  body  and  one  flesh,  the  members  being  members  of  his  body,  of  hia 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones. 

Though  thus  taking  exception  sgainst  Mr.  Hodge's  view  of  this  pomt» 
(which  is  accordant,  we  must  admit,  with  the  opinion  of  the  church  in  geners), 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,)  it  detracts  but  little  from  the  high 
opinion  we  have  formed  of  his  commentary.  It  is  able,  learned,  thoroughly 
evangelical,  and  practical.  It  will  especially  delight  such  of  our  brethren  as 
are  acquainted  with  the  original  Greek.  % 


Jtssons  in  ^paratl^s- 

JOSHUA  OF  THE  YALLE7.  scription,  so  an  illustration  of  a  good 

CHAPTER  III. — ^THs  OABDBiT.  man*s  peculiarities   of  thought  and 

HxBB  is    one  of  Joshua's   sacred  experience  is  sometimes  better  than 

ballads.    As  a  picture  is  sometimes  of  whole  chapters  of  laboured  deecrqiliaD; 

more  service  than  a  long  verbal  de-  and  just  as  we  know  by  an  aze  of  a 
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drcle  wliat  the  remainder  of  that  dr- 
cle  must  be,  and  as  we  know  by  the 
outline  of  a  man^s  features  what  he  is 
like,  so  do  we  know  bj  one  faithful 
illustration  of  thoug'ht  and  ezperieuoe 
what  manner  of  man  he.  was  in  whosef 
life  they  were  unfolded,  and  in  whose 
words  they  were  expressed. 

MT  OARDBK. 

"  Come  hither,  Lord/'  I  said  one  day, 
^  And  see  my  pleasant  flowers  ; 

Come,  ere  the  morning  pass  away; 
Enjoy  these  fragrant  bowers.*' 

He  came,  in  solemn  beauty  drest : 

0  how  my  heart  was  gladdened  ! 
He  came  and  said, "  Is  this  thy  rest?** 

Ah,  then  my  heart  was  saddened  ! 

Methonght  at  least  he  would  have  smiled 

At  sight  of  such  a  garden ; 
For  worldly  fancies  me  beguiled. 

And  my  fond  heart  did  harden. 

Strange,  flowerless,  thorny  shmbe  he 
brought : 

^*  Friend,  let  these  roots  be  planted  i'* 
Bat  all  in  vain  a  place  I  sought; 

£ach  spot  due  fitness  scanted. 

I  tried  to  dig  the'  enchanted  soil, 

My  mattock  vainly  wielding; 
And  wondering  much  at  such  strange  toil| 

1  prayed  for  Heaven's  shielding. 

And  over  me  the  storm-clouds  stooped, 
Filling  my  soul  with  sorrow ; 

And  all  my  favourite  flowers  drooped, 
And  said  **  We  die  to-morrow  1" 

Then  something  gathered  round  my  brow 
Dark  Tophet's  gloom  resembling : 

A  nameless  fear,  that  even  now 
Awakes  a  nameless  trembling. 

And  every  dell  spake  words  of  woe, 
That  smote  the  heart  with  sadness; 

And  every  mournful  shape  men  know 
Chased  thence  all  shapes  of  gladness. 

And  when  my  drooping  plants  I  grasped, 
I  heard  their  moumful  sighing ; 

And  round  me  ghostly  arms  were  dasped^ 
And  shadowy  wings  were  flying. 

Amazed  and  sad, "  Come,  Lord!*'  I  cried. 
Before  him  meekly  kneeling  : 

He  came,  and,  kneeling  by  my  side. 
Began  a  wondrous  healing* 

He  nrayed  until  the  soil  was  healed, 
Until  the  charm  was  broken; 

And  then  the  gate  re*charmed  and  sealed, 
By  awful  words  there  spoken. 

'<Now  plant  the  roots,**  he  said,  '*and 
tend 

Their  growth  with  prayerful  waiting  ; 
And  let  thy  heart  to  heaven  ascend 

With  warm  afiectlon's  flreighting. 


**  No  vile,  infernal  aft  can  hahn 
The  holy  things  here  planted; 

Bedeeming  love's  alUsacred  charm 
Shall  hold  thy  heart  enchanted. 

**  Only  to  me,  thy  Lord,  be  true, 
And  tend  the  plants  I  gave  thee ; 

For  well  thou  know*st  that  first  they  grew 
Where  once  I  died  to  save  thee. 

"  Where  fell  my  blood  they  rose   and 
grew; 

Beneath  my  cross  they  cHwtered  ; 
Each  thorn  brought  forth  a  balmy  dew  ; 

Each  bough,  fruit  crimson-lustred." 

Thus  spake  my  Lord,  and  I  obeyed. 

Smiling  amid  my  sadness ; 
And  found  e*er  long  beneath  their  shade 

An  Eden  full  of  gladness. 

From  every  thorn  a  balm  distilled. 
Each  bough  with  fruit  was  bending; 

Sweet  dulcet  sounds  the  gafden  fiU^ 
Sweet  songs  to  heaven  ascending. 

That  balm  hath  healed  my  troubled  soulj 
That  fruit  has  failed  me  never,- 

Those  sounds  unceasingly  shaU  r^l, 
Those  songs  ascend  for  ever. 

Fair  angel  faces  glisten  bright 

When  night  hangs  out  her  awning; 

And  heaven  draws  nearer  U>  my  sight 
At  every  happy  dawning. 

And  Qod's  great  voice  doth  somethnea 
walk 
Among  the  sacred  bowers ; 
And  God's  great  Son  doth  sometioMe 
talk 
With  me  at  evening  hours* 

O,  it  is  sweet  my  Lord  to  sreet. 

And  pluck  for  him  my  flowers  ; 
And  lead  his  willing,  loving  feet 

To  these  enchanted  bowers. 
And  well  I  know  what  time  ta  go^ 

And  where  I  am  to  meet  him; 
For  in  these  dells  his  Spirit  dwells, 

And  breathes^  **  There  thou  shalt  greet 
him." 

To  many  this  garden-story  will  be 
no  myth. '  That  we,  **  being  tied  and 
bound  by  the  chain  of  our  sins,**  caa 
only  be  disenthralled  by  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — ^that  all  works  to  be  ac^ 
ceptable  to  God  must  proceed  from 
faith  in  the  atonement  ol  Christ;  that 
Christ  crudlied  is  the  source  of 
all  spiritual  blessinf^s;  and  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peaoci 
&c.,  needs  no  proof.  Not  a  few  of  my 
readers,  I  trust,  are  enjoying  the 
spiritual  freedom  described  in  the 
ballad :  and  if  the  Son  of  Grod  make 
them  free,  thej  are  free  indeed.  Soma 
of  them  are  sitting  under  his  shadow 
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with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  ia 
sweet  to  their  taste.  They  have  tasted 
the  fruit  of  his  lips,  the  fruit  of  his 
life,  and  the  fruit  of  his  death.  They 
themselves  are  •*a  ararden  inclosed;" 
and  showers  of  liberalities  descend 
apon  them  by  virtue  of  his  interces- 
sion. 

SADOC  OF  CAPERNAUM. 

About  the  year  ▲.n.  38,  Sadoc,  a 
merchant  of  Capernaum,  had  a  dream. 
In  night  visions  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
breathed  upon  him,  and  sealed  instruc- 
tion upon  nis  souL  It  seemed  that  he 
waa  walking  under  a  grove  near  the 
Sea  of  Tib^as,  when  an  angel  met 
him,  and  asked,  ^  What  is  thy  namef' 
And  he  answered,  '*  My  name  is  Sa- 
doc ;  I  am  a  merdiant  of  Caoemaum, 
a  citizen  of  good  family  and  name.** 
**  What  meanest  thou,"  said  the  angel, 
^'by  a  good  family  T  Art  thou  not 
a  sinner  like  the  rest  of  mankind?" 
And  Sadoc  said,  ''I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  common 
herd  of  people  around  me,  although, 
doubtlees,  I  have  my  faults.  I  really 
do  no  more  harm  than  I  can  help,  and 
as  to  the  clever  little  things  which  one 
does  in  the  way  of  business,  whereby 
wealth  is  more  quickly  increased,  no- 
body thinks  anything  of  them,  for 
they  are  done  by  everybody.  There 
seems  to  be  no  virtue  in  being  over 
nice  in  those  matters.''  "  Thy  time  ia 
come,'*  said  the  angel,  touching  Sa- 
doc's  bosom  with  his  finger.  *'Thy 
time  is  come,  and  thou  must  away  to 
judgment,  that  sentence  may  be 
passed  on  thee.  The  Judge  of  all 
men  expects  thee."  Then  a  pang  shot 
through  the  heart  of  Sadoc,  and  he 
felt  as  though  he  were  rent  in  twain ; 
and  the  an£fel  bore  him  away  awiftly 
to  the  Half  of  Justice,  where  sat  the 
Immutable  One,  whose  presence  he 
£elt,  but  saw  not. 

''What  is  thy  name?"  aaid  the 
Judge.  And  the  man  replied,  '*  My 
name  is  Sadoc  of  Capernaum." 

*'  Art  thou  a  sinner  ?*' 

"lam." 

"  Hast  thou  a  Saviour  T  Has  any 
one  taken  thy  cause  into  his  hands, 
and  become  thy  substitute?" 

And  he  said,  "  No,  great  King." 

"  Wert  thou  not  entreated  by  my 
servants  to  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel?" 

'^OAen,  0  my  Judge!  bat  family 


calls  were  preMing,  and,  do  vb 
would,  I  did  not  seem  to  have  t 
for  religious  mattera." 

"  Didst  thou  never  read  in  mj ! 
or  hear  my  servants  proclaim  tbil 
soul  that  sinneth  shall  die!** 

"  I  have  read  it,  O  Jndge  I** 

"  What  hast  thou  to  say  wkt 
tence  of  death  should  not  be  p 
upon  thee?** 

"  Nothing,  Almighty  One,  exo 
be  that  I  always  thought  God 
merciAil." 

<<  Thou  recreant  to  all  tratfa 
justice  t"  said  the  Judge,  "  and 
thou  dare  to  trifle  with  the  piic 
magnitude  of  my  long  sufiering, 
the  illimitable  heights  and  d^ 
my  mercy  f  Woe  to  the  man 
slights  mV  justice,  bat  ten  thoi 
woes  to  him  who  abases  my  m 
Recorder,  brin^  hither  the  \ 
wherein  are  wntten  the  evidenc 
this  man*s  wickedness." 

And  the  recorder  brought  for 
the  books,  and  lo !  the  first  oonti 
an  account  of  his  life,  in  which  no 
was  wanting.  Next  was  openet 
book  of  thebw,  which  showed  pi 
how  grreatly  he  had  sinned  in  1 
and  with  what  ingrmtitade  he  hM 
obeyed  his  Maker,  while  outward 
made  his  conduct  appear  rightsoi 

And  then  there  came  forward! 
who  once  dwelt  at  Capemanm, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  man  of  tf 
and  acquainted  with  griefa. 
prophet  had  been  sent  by  God  to 
mercy  and  pardon  and  life 
lasting  to  Saaoc ;  but  Sadoc  dm 
him,  rejected  his  message,  mi 
the  meek  Ambassador  of  the  Ki 
kings  depart  from  him.  And 
that  rejected  One,  clothed  in  a  ] 
vesture  and  crowned  with  a  gUti 
diadem,  sat  down  apon  tfae  tkm 
aide  Him  who  liv«th  eternal^ 
opened  before  his  Father,  and  I 
the  holy  angels,  and  before  hk  i 
''another  book,"  the  book  a 
gospel,  wherein  he  read,  in  a  loi 
awful  voice,  ''  God  ao  loved  tha 
that  he  gave  his  only  beg^tM 
that  whosoever  believeUi  injiiflil 
not  perish,  but  have  everlaati^f 
And  he  asked  the  mefchaBV^ 
thou  not  heard  this  newa  «• 
Sadoc?"  And  Sadoc  waa  apaai 
And  the  voice  of  the  InviSWl 
unto  him,  '' Haat  thou  no^  0.| 
alighted  mj  lov«^  ni  mgtmi^ 
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knd  neglected  the  warmngs  of  mj 
spirit,  counting  the  precious  blood  of 
niy  covenant,  the  priceless  sacriiice  of 
tbj  Messiah,  a  common  things— yea, 
a  thing  of  less  worth  than  thy  mer- 
chandise P** 

And  from  the  great  white  throne 

Sroceeded  voices  most  terrible;  and 
adoc  awoke  in  deep  horror  of  soni. 
Then  he  fell  prostrate  before  the 
Lord,  and  gave  thanks  that  as  jtt 
vengeance  was  not  visited  upon  lum, 
and  sought  mercy  in,  an  agony  of 
supplication.  And  while  he  prayed, 
one  sranding  in  the  street  called  him, 
and  he  descended  from  the  house-top 
and  found  a  disciple  of  the  prophet  of 
Nazareth,  faint  and  weary,  his  locks 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaen,  and  his 
feet  waysore  and  bleeding.  ''  Sadoc,'* 
said  he,  ^  hast  thou  room  in  thy  house 
for  a  man  who  has  not  where  to  lay 


his  head  ?  "  And  Sadoc  wept  and  re- 
joiced, embracing  him  with  a  glad  yet 
trembling  heart,  and  brought  him  into 
the  house,  and  washed  his  feet,  and 
set  before  him  dates  and  wine  and 
grapes  and  bread.  And  the  disciple 
said,  "  Wilt  thou  sup  with  me,  Badoc, 
as  a  token  that  thou  hast  faith  in  the 
Son  of  GK)d,  and  that  thy  heart  is  as 
my  heart?"  And  Sadoc  said,  <'I 
will."    So  they  supped  together. 

Hast  not  thou  who  readest  this  para- 
ble sometimes  heard  a  voice  as  of  One 
travellings  in  the  gfreatneas  of  his 
strength — as  of  One  that  speaketh  in 
righteousneas,  mighty  to  save?  and 
have  not  its  utterances  been  some- 
thing like  these :—'' fiehold,  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  snp  witli 
him,  and  he  with  me  ?      Cubmbht. 


'  ^tlijions  littibent  anb  ^ti^ttimt 


BACKSLIDER  RECOVERED. 

AB    MatOOJJRkOtSQ    UTOIDBMT  VOB    BOTH 

tbaobbbs  and  pbbachkbs. 

Tbb  visitor  of  our  Sabbath  school, 
a  pious  and  useful  man,  in  fulfilling 
bis  duties  to  the  absentees,  was  intro- 
duced to  a  man  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  but  unprepared  for 
the  solemn  diiange.  Some  years  be- 
fore he  bad  known  the  happiness  of 
true  religion,  and  by  his  wala  and  con- 
versation successfully  recommended  it 
toothers;  but  rrew  weary  in  well- 
doing, fell  from  his  steadfastness,  and 
for  some  time  had  lived  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  God.  The  visitor  learned 
his  unhappy  state,  and  with  deep  emo- 
tion warned  him  of  his  danger,  and 
pointed  him  to  Jesus.  He  then,  in 
earnest  prayer,  and  with  strong  faith, 
committed  him  to  Qod*§  mercy.  He 
had  bleued  access  and  glorious  liber^. 
God's  arm  was  bared,  his  power  was 
felt.  The  backslider  was  aroused,  and 
cried  for  mercy  through  the  atoning 
blood.  The  struggle  had  not  ended 
when  the  vieitor  left.  This  was  on 
Sabbath  last,  and  on  Tuesday  the  im- 
mortal spirit  fled  into  eternity. 

The  visitor  heard  the  solemn  tidings 
on  the  next  dav,  and  oh  what  anxiety 
did  he  feel  to  know  his  state  prior  to 
Jiis  de{)artura|  and  how  bitterly  did  be 


upbraid  himself  for  not  prolonging  his 
stay  with  the  awakened  dying  baek«> 
slider,  until  his  sins  were  pardoned, 
and  his  soul  saved.  Early  as  possible 
he  hurried  to  his  sorrowing  widow 
and  fatherless  children,  and  nis  mind 
was  relieved  of  a  heavy  load  by  learn- 
ing that  God  had  heard  and  an- 
swered the  prayers  that  had  beoi 
offered,  and  given  the  dying  penitent 
to  know  and  testify  his  sins  forgiven, 
and  that  he  had  requested  those  arouna 
him  to  join  in  praising  Gk)d  for  so 
glorious  a  deliverance. 

Toil  on,  ye  men  and  women  of  God, 
ye  do  not'  labonr  in  vain,  ye  do  not 
spend  your  strength  for  nought :  make 
or  find  opportunities  of  usefulness  both 
to  children  and  parents.  Work,  work, 
while  it  is  called  to-day:  the  night 
Cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work. 

JOHII  GRBBlTHAJiOH. 

ManeheiteTf  July  31,  1866. 

HOW  TO  DO  GOOD. 

How  to  do  good!  Lbten  io  bmi, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  managed  to 
do  a  little  the  other  day. 

I  was  crossinjr  over  late  in  the  even- 
ing from  St.  Martin*8*]ane  to  Blooms- 
bury-street.  Just  as  I  got  on  the 
pavement  I  saw  a  good  many  ragged 
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ladd— begrgan,  thieres,  or  both— stand- 
ing in  a  knot,  talking,  laughing,  and 
swearing.  It  was  a  damp^  drizzling 
night,  and  I  pitied  the  poor  fellows • 
lounging  there  in  their  rags,  and  sin 
and  misery.  I  was  just  passing  them 
when  one  shouted  some  jeering  piece 
of  impertinence  after  me.  Saddenly, 
I  don't  know  why,  I  turned  round, 
and  went  up  to  the  one  who  had 
spoken,  saying,  in  the  kindest  voice  I 
could,  "Did  you  speak  to  me,  my 
boy  P"  No  joke  seemed  to  be  ready, 
and  he  shambled  a  little  away,  mat- 
tering, **  No,  sir." 

A  thought  came  into  my  head,  and 
in  a  minute  I  stepped  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  dirty  group,  put  my 
back  against  the  wall,  and  said,  *<  Boys, 
listen  to  me ;  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  a  sort  of  story." 

They  were  all  silent  for  an  instant^ 
partly  from  astonishment,  and  partly 
from  curiosity.  I  didn't  wait,  but 
before  any  on^  had  time  to  begin  any 
ribaldry,  commenced  speakiugp.  If 
ever  I  prayed  at  all,  I  pray«ed  then, 
that  God  would  help  me,  and  put 
words  into  my  mouth.  I  used  the 
plainest  words  I  could,  endeavouring 
to  avoid  at  the  same  time  mere  child* 
ishness  of  expression.  I  told  them 
very  shortly  how  God  had  made  and 
meant  us  all  to  be  happy;  and  said 
they  knew,  and  so  did  I,  that  hardly 
one  of  us  was  happy.  I  very  often 
was  not.  They  very  often  were  not. 
That  God  still  pitied  and  loved  us, 
and  still  wished  and  tried  to  make  us 
happy.  I  spoke  in  the  most  emphatic 
and  earnest  manner  I  could,  every 
now  and  then  stopping  to  tell  them 
that  this  was  no  fancy;  that  God 
tuna  at  this  very  minute  was  long- 
ing and  striving  to  save  us  from  our 
unoappiness. 

.  Soon,  to  my  delight,  I  saw  that,  by 
the  use  of  "we"  and  "us,"  by  avoid- 
ing merely  addressing  or  preaching 
to.  them  as  a  superior  being,  and  by 
not  speaking  of  guilt  or  sin,  but  of 
unhappiness— thus  not  seeming  to  find 
fault— I  had  caught  their  attention. 
They  thought  it  was  something  of 
common  interest  I  was  talking  about; 
and  of  nnhappiness,  poor  liuls,  they 
knew  only  too  much.  1  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  went  on. 

"Now,  boys,  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
true  story,  of  haw  God  has  loved  you 
and  me,  and  all  of  us,  of  what  he  has 


done  for  you  and  me,  and  all  of  v." 
And  then,  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could 
find,  I  told  them  the  story  of  the  hfe, 
and  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jems 
Christ.  Do  yon  know,  I  hardly  ever 
felt  it — that  old  dear  story — ^to  be  lo 
utterly,  so  entirely  true,  so*  altogether 
mtntf,  and  for  me,  as  on  that  rainy 
evening,  telling  it  to  dirty  thieves,  on 
a  dirty  London  pavement.  I  said 
nothing  of  punisnment,  or  of  hell; 
I  said  nothing  of  how  God  could  be- 
come man :  I  just  tried  to  tell  them 
how  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
loved  them,  and  me,  and  came  to  die 
for  us,  ana  how  men  treated  him  on 
earth.  Whenever  I  could  I  said  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  aolema 
scriptural  langnage  seemed  to  assist  in 
enonaining  their  attention.  As  I  told 
of  how  weary,  and  tired,  and  hungry 
he  often  was,  how  poor  and  humblt 
he  was,  and  how  he  went  on,  through 
faintness,  and  weariness,  and  sorrow, 
tiring  and  trying  to  do  good  to  those 
who  nated  him,  not  a  word  or  a 
sound  interrupted  me.  Then,  as  the 
end  came  nearer,  and  I  recounted  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
cowardice  of  his  few  friends,  endea- 
vouring, with  all  my  might,  to  make 
the  last  awful  scenes  eeem  true  to  them, 
I  heard  an  occasional  ahuffle  as  one 
and  another  tattered  figure  poshed 
nearer  (for  even  in  this  Christian  land 
this  story  is  new  to  multitudes)  to 
hear  how  the  good  Lord  had  suffered 
for  him.  They  listened  widi  faces  of 
awe,  dirty  enough,  but  solemn,  to 
bear  of  the  agony  that  made  drops  of 
blood  roll  down  his  face.  And  whea 
they  heard  of  how  he  died,  banigng 
by  nails  on  a  wooden  cross,  becavse 
they  were  wretched  and  wicked,  I 
heard,  and  God  heard  too,  little  volgar 
sobs  of  uncontrollable  emotion.  Dir^ 
hands  wiped  dirty  faces,  and  thor 
round  eyes  never  moved  from  mr 
lips,  as  I  told  them  that  now,  whilst  I 
apoke  to  them.  He  was  standing 
among  us,  and  that  he  loved  ns  jurt 
as  much  as  when  he  died  on  die  croM 
for  us. 

I  had  finished  my  story,  and 
no  one  said  a  word.  Sodklealy  I 
said  3  "  Now,  lads,  he  loved  us  very 
much,  ought  not  we  to  love  him  f 
Who  loves  him  P  Let  every  one  that 
wishes  to  love  him  hold  op  his  hand. 
/  do."  I  held  up  mine.  They  looked 
at  one  another ;  then  one  hdaJus  op- 
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A  little  mass  of  n^,  with  only  one 
shoe,  and  a  little  gnmy  face,  half  hid- 
den in  a  shock  of  hair,  scarcely  confined 
by  an  old  battered  hat  with  .no  rim, 
held  np  his  dirty  little  hand.  It  waa 
a  tooching  spectacle  1  One  and  another 
followed,  till  all  the  hands,  just  twelve 
in  nnmber,  were  np. 

Then  I  said  slowly,  **  Yon  all  wish 
to  love  him.  Now,  dear  boys,  hear 
what  he  says  to  those  who  love  him : 
*  If  you  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments.' **  A  few  words  followed,  to 
show  what  this  meant  for  them,  and 
then  I  walked  straight  up  to  him  who 
had  first  held  his  hand  up,  and,  hold- 
ing out  mine,  said,  '*  Shake  hands  on  it, 
that  you  loiU  promise  me  to  try  to  keep 
his  commandments."  Unhesitatingly 
the  little  black  hand  was  put  in  mine, 
and  I  shook  it  hard,  sayinff,  '<God 
bless  ^ou."    So  I  went  round  to  all. 

This  done,  I  said,  '^  Where  are  you 
gdn^  to  sleep  to-night,  lads  ?" 

<*  Don't  know,  sir,"  chorused  all. 

''Ton  can  get  a  bed  for  twopence, 
can't  you?" 

•'Yes,  sir." 

"  Have  you  had  any  supper?  '* 

"No,  sir." 

"  Well,  choose  one  among  yon,  and 
I  will  nve  him  three  shiflingB,  and 
that  will  get  you  each  a  bed  and  a 
penny  loaf." 

After  a  little  confabulation,  the  bi^- 
l^est  was  shoved  forward,  and,  twitch- 
ing his  cap  off,  stood  in  a  sheepish 
manner  in  front  of  me. 

**  So,  yon  are  the  oldest  one,  are  you  ?* 
I  said,  putting  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
Then  I  gave  him  the  three  shillings, 
and  said,  "  Good  night.  Remember, 
no  beer  or  tobacco;  only  bed  and 
bread  for  each." 

They  had  stood  around  me  in  the 
rain  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  without  one  jest  or  blas- 
phemy, or  one  improper  word.  Every 
now  and  then  a  passenger  had  stopped, 
but  had  gone  on  again  without  dis- 
turbing us,  it  rained  so  hard.  As  to 
the  three  shillings,  I  knew  they  were 
safe.  Mr.  H.  Mayhew  once  gave  a 
professed  thief,  of  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  a  sovereign  to  change,  letting 
him  ^o  out  of  the  room  to  do  it.  In 
ten  minutes  the  boy  brought  the  twenty 
shillings.  He  had  been  put  on  his 
honour,  and  he  was  uproariously 
cheered  by  his  brother  thieves  when  he 
Te  turned. 


Abont  three  weeks  after  this  oo^r* 
Tence  I  was  going  under  St.  Clement 
Dane'sarohway.  A  little  ragged-school 
shoe-black  was  kneeling  on  one  side. 
After  the  customary  "Clean  your 
bo— ots,  sir  P  "  to  my  astonishment  he 
made  a  dive  forward,  and  stood  chuck- 
ling and  grinning  with  delight,  right 
in  nontof  me  and  my  friend  with  whom 
I  was  walking.  The  boy's  e^es  wera 
absolutely  running  over  vnth  plea- 
sure; but  I  had  not  the  dimmest  notion 
who  he  was.  There  he  stood,  making 
respectful  scoops  with  his  hand,  duck- 
ing and  smiling  at  me  in  a  way  that 
was  almost  embarrassing ;  so  I  said^* 
.**  Well,  my  boy,  you  seem  to  know 
me,  and  who  are  you  ?  " 

"Please,8ir,  rm  Jack." 

•"Jackr  Jack  who  t" 

"  Only  Jack,  sir ;  please,  sir." 

All  at  once  it  flashed  across  me  who 
the  lad  was. 

"  I  remember  yon  now,"  I  said : 
"  Have  you  tried  to  keep  your  promise 
to  love  tne  Lord  Jeena,  and  show  how 
much  yon  love  him  hy  obeying  him?" 

•*  Yes,  sir,  I  have ;  indeed  I  have,'* 
he  answered,  with  intense  earnestness. 

Inexpressibly  delighted,  I  stopped 
and  talked  to  him  a  little,  making  an 
excuse  by  letting  him  clean  my  shoes. 

'*  Can  yon  read,  Jack  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  not  very  well ;  but  I  can 
make  shift  to  spell  out  a  page.** 

"Would  you  like  a  Testament  of 
yonr  own,  where  you  can  read  for 
yourself  the  story  I  told  you  the  other 
nightt" 

No  answer ;  but  an  odd  sound,  half 
a  chuckle  of  inexpressible  happiness, 
half  a  choke  of  emotion  at  tne  bare 
idea.  There  was  no  pretence  about 
the  lad.  The  dirty  little  thief  had  set 
bis  face  heavenwards.  He  did  not 
know  much,  but  if  he  had  only  learnt 
to  say,  "  Lord,  remember  me,"  waa 
there  not  a  worse  thief  than  he  who 
was  in  nowise  cast  out  f 

"I  see  you  tooM  like  it,  Jack; 
come  to  my  rooms  to  morrow  at  half- 
past  four,  and  you  shall  have  one. 
Here  is  the  address :  Oood-bye.* 

Exactly  at  half-past  four  on  the 
morrow  came  one  modest,  eager  tap 
at  the  door.  In  walked  Jack  at  my 
Bommons.  He  had  been  to  some 
neighbouring  pump,  poor  fellow,  and 
washed  himselt,  not  clean,  but  streakv. 
He  had  plastered  his  hair  down  meekly 
in  honour  of  his  visit.    There  was 
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nothing  romantic  about  him  ;  he 
was  very  ugrly  ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  humble,  repentant,  mutely* 
appealing  look,  would  have  been  re- 
pulsive. Th(U  he  was  not  to  me,  and 
so  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said 
I  wa9  glad  to  see  him,  and  bade  him 
come  and  sit  by  me, 

"  Jack,  why  do  you  want  a  Teeta- 
ment?" 

<'To  read  about  Him  you  told  ui 
of,"  said  he,  shortly. 

^  Why  do  you  want  to  read  about  ^ 
him?    Becauee  you  love  him,  is  it  P" 

Jack  nodded  once,  shortly  and  de* 
cisively.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no 
doubt,  about  the  matter— not  a  whit« 

*'  Why  do  you  love  him  P* 

Jack  was  quite  rilent.  His  little 
ordinary  features  worked,  his  eyes 
twinklra,  his  soiled  red-btized  blouse 
heaved.  All  at  once  he  dropped  his 
head  on  the  table,  sobbinr  as  if  his 
heart  would  bx«ak.  «< 'Cause  they 
killed  him,"  gasped  poor  Jack. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  re* 
strained  my  own  tears.  The  fervent 
belief  in  the  death  of  the  Lord,  the 
deep  perception  that  it  was  for  Atm, 
and  that  he  did  in  no  way  deserve  it, 
often  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
had  melted  this  poor  little  wanderinj; 
heart  as  at  never  had  been  melted 
before. 

I  let  him  ory  till  his  sobe  became 
less  jfrequent,  and  then  I  read  him 
some  passages  from  St  John's  €k)spel, 
the  one  tiut  leems  peculiarly  to  suit 
the  low,  the  poor,  and  the  unlearned. 
Then  I  talked  to  him  of  what  was 
filling  his  own  heart,  the  ezoeedinff 
great  love  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  and 
of  the  happy  home  where  he  and  I,  by 
his  great  mercy,  should  fall  at  those 
blessed  feet  that  were  pierced  for  us, 
and  tell  him — ^try  to  tell  him— a  little 
of  the  love  we  bear  him.  Then  I 
tried  to  show  him  how  he  could  serve 
the  Lord  here,  and  r^y  him  for  the 
agony  his  sin  had  caused  by  being  a 
litUe  missionary,  and  speaking  for  the 
Saviour  in  his  life,  and  acta,  <md 
words,  and  striving  to  bring  souls  to 
4he  fountain  where  he  had  hSsa  wash* 
ed.  It  was  jdeasant  to  see  the  boy's 
simple  delight  at  the  bare  idea  of 
serving  the  Lord  that  bought  him,  and 
to  answer  his  eager  questions  about  one 
thing  and  another.  '*  How  shall  I  do 
here?  What  shall  I  say  then  ?*'  There 
seemed /lo  danger  of  balf-heartedness 
or  shame  in  him.    Oh!  would  to  God 


there  were  as  little  in  older  and  wiier 
Christians ;  ay,  in  him  who  was  try* 
ing  to  teach  mm. 

Then  I  wroto,^or  rather  printed 
his  name,  at  his  'partienlar  requat, 
<' worry  large,''  in  the  Toptameot. 
Then  I  asked  him  if  I  should  spesk 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  with  him,  and  for 
him.  We  knelt  down  aide  by  side, 
and  in  simple  words  I  praved  for 
help  snd  guidance  for  this  little  an- 
gainly  lamb  of  the  good  Shepherd  in  his 
dark  and  difficult  pilgrimage.  I  think 
he  followed  me,  and  I  was  quite  repsHi 
by  bis  simple  thanks. 

A  little  more  talk  about  hia  pn* 
spectR,  and  we  parted,  with  a  mutoal 
promise  that,  if  he  needed  help,  he 
would  come  to  me,  and  he  ahould  get  it 

'^Have  I  seen  the  other  eleven,* 
did  you  a»k  P  Ah  my  friende,  wert 
there  not  ten  cleansed,  and  where  are 
the  nine  f  And  yet  who  knows  hot 
they  also  may  have  cheriahed  memo- 
ries of  the  stiMry  of  Divine  ioveto  which 
thev  listened  r 

iHow,  dear  friends,  do  notauppoM 
I  mean  to  lecture  you,  or  set  myself 
op  as  example  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  can  I  do  good?  "  but  I 
will  give  you  from  such  ezpenenoe 
as  I  have  mid,  four  rules  :<^ 

1.  Never  lose  an  opportttnity»  hov- 
ever  unpromising,  of  striving  to  win 
souls.  Every  .Iwt  opportonity  may 
be  a  lost  soul. 

2.  Think  always,  day  and  night,  of 
what  the  Lord  has  done  for  yov,  and 
how  much  of  it  yew  dcKcrved,  and 
then  you  will  not  easily  be  ashamed 
toconfess,  or  weary  of  working  for  him. 

3.  Don't  preach  Morvti^,  don*t 
ieoid.  Don*t  preach  re%ioa.  Simply 
and  solely  preach  Jetut  ChritL  aad 
him  cruoHed.  Tell  of  him  as  it  yoa 
were  («  you  are)  a  dying  sinner, 
who  had  found  life,  and  love^  ana 
glory,  and  would  not  reat  withoot 
telling  other  dying  sinners  of  yoor 
treasury  that  they  might  mnke  it 
theirs,  and  live. 

4.  I4istly,don*tpreadiatthewrooa 
time  and  place  of  punishment,  ana 
guilt,  and  hell.  Why,  these  am  bedp 
fellows  with  half  your  hearers.  Freack 
the  Ume  of  Jesus  Christ  His  voioe 
calmed  a  raging  sea.  His  love  csb 
melt  and  wash  a  worse  thing  than 
that— a  vile  human  heart—the  hssrt 
of  a  thief  on  a  cross,  or  the  heart  of 
poor  little  Jack,  a  thief  in  A  Loadoa 
street.— iS^unday  ai  Home, 
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TH£  BAGGED  SCHOOL  TREE. 

SxAiJ*  beffinniajn  httve  oftea  im* 
portant  r»ult0«  The  little  one  may 
beoome  a  thousand.  A  small  seed 
may  produce  a  g^eat  tree.  The  tiny 
aeom  may  become  a  mi^ty  oak.  We 
propose  to  take  this  idea  as  thegrroond- 
wonc  of  a  few  remarks  on  the  Sagged 
School  Union,  and  to  regard  that 
noble  institution  ae  the  '^  Bagged 
School  Tree,"  now  flourishing  in  the 
midflt  of  ut  with  stately  boughs  and 
sturdy  branches,  bearing  many  a  sweet 
Uossom  and  incipient  bod,  whose  fruit 
ripens  to  the  jov  of  its  planters  and 
the  comfort  of  the  poor  and  neglected 
of  this  vast  metropolis. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  little  seed--a  tiny 
tool.  Two  humble  individuals,  in  a 
back  parlour  in  Judd-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square, pitying  the  neglected 
state  of  thousands  of  poor  outcast 
children  in  London,  and  knowing  that 
many  were  willing  toassist  in  rescuing 
the  ignorant  and  the  lost,  agreed  to 
meet  again,  in  compaur  with  others, 
go  Airther  into  the  subject,  and,  if 
possible,  plant  a  tree  that  might  g^row 
up,  under  God's  blessing*  to  bear  all 
manner  of  fruit,  suited  to  the  wants 
and  capacity  of  London*s  destitute 
poor. 

Disdaining  narrow  sectarian  pre» 
judice,  the  niooeers  chose  an  open, 
uncmifined  neld — ^without  denomina- 
tional walk  or  party  enclosures ;  d^ 
lighting  in  good  ground,  they  chose  a 
pure,  evangelical,  unadulterated  soil— 
Jk  fiertile  gospel  loam.  There  they 
-planted  their  fiavourike  tree,  watering^ 
it  with  tears  and  with  many  an  earnest 
prayer ;  and  there  the  dews  of  heaven 
refreshed  it,  and  the  sun  of  righteoua- 
ness  shone  upon  it,  until  men  of  weak 
fai^  can  hardly  believe  that  it  had  so 
email  a  beginning.  And»  as  has  been 
observed,  ''Where  benevolenos  and 
Christianity  go  hand  in  hand,  it  is 
delightful  to  observe  the  beautiful 
iBrtuityofonegoodidea.'^  With  those 
who  planted  the  Bsgged  School  Tree, 
the  one  simple  idea  was,  ''To  seek 
and  save  the  lost**  It  was  Christ's 
•own  heavenly  thought — ^the  whole 
object  of  his  misdion.  From  this 
divine  root  have  sprung  up  many 
branches,  many  frmtful  boughS|  the 


fruits  of  which  already  appear  to 
gladden  our  eyes. 

The  original  root  or  stem  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  "  Bagged  Sunday 
School."  Those  who  taught  in  Sab- 
bath schools  (and  the  writer  was  one 
of  them)  found  that  many,  very 
many,  chiklren  could  not  attend  the 
respectable,  well-conducted  Sabbath 
Schools,  in  consequence  of  their  illthyi 
ragg[ed  condition.  They  could  not  be 
admitted  without  the  risk  of  Idriving 
away  the  tidv,  well-behaved  children 
of  respectable  parents.  Schools  for 
this  outcast  class  were  indisnensablei 
and  it  was  found  that  several  existed, 
unknown  to  each  other,  in  London. 
The  Bagged  School  Union  was  formed 
to  unite  these,  and  give  them  a  com- 
mon action,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
many  children  would  not,  or  could 
not/come  on  Sunday,  and  that  on  a 
week-day  evening  they  might  be 
drawn  in.  Thence  arose  one  promi* 
nent  and  healthy  branch.  The  "  Week- 
day Evening  School "  was  grafted  in, 
and  secular  instruction,  including 
writing  and  arithmetic,  were  addeo, 
and  this  has  proved  to  be  a  very  fruit- 
ful bough. 

The  young  snd  active  do  not  like 
dose  application  to  books  or  study, 
and  incur  evening  schools  many  were 
found  who  wished  employment  for 
their  hands  as  well  as  for  their  heads. 
And,  indeed,  as  they  must  all  live  by 
the  work  pf  their  own  hands  in  after 
life,  it  seemed  unwise  to  keep  them 
too  close  to  books,  and  not  to  teach 
them  some  handicraft,  by  which,  if 
they  did  not  earn  a  living,  it  would 
serve  to  form  and  test  character,  /a- 
dusirial  classes  were  therefore  formed, 
where  boys  and  girls,  if  not  taught  to 
be  perfect  tailors  or  shoemakers,  miKht, 
at  least,  learn  to  mend  and  make  their 
own  clothes,  &c.  Thus  another  graft 
was  inserted,  and  thus  arose  a  very 
fruitful  branch*  From  this  brancli 
sprang  another  which  has  already 
attained  to  remarkable  strength  and 
beauty,  so  as  to  delight  the  eye  of 
every  beholder ;  so  strong  as  almost  to 
form  a  tree  by  itself,  and  maintain  ex- 
istence quite  independent  of  the  parent 
stem :  we  mean  the  "  Shoe-black 
Brigade,**  with  blossoms  of  Bed,  Blue, 
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and  Yellow,  and  otlier  varieties  yet 
only  in  embryo. 

Slany  who  attended  our  schools  and 
industrial  claf^es  were  in  a  state  of 
IMverty  that  threatened  starvation ; 
and  it  was  heart-rending*  to  see  hun- 
dreds willing^  to  work  snd  eager  to  be 
taugrht,  and  yet  devoid  of  physical 
strength  in  oonsequenee  of  luck  of 
food  and  proper  nourishment.  Hence 
an  asylum  for  such  poor  starving  out- 
casts.' where  some  food  could  be  pro- 
videa  for  them,  became  absolutely 
needful ;  and  hence  aroj^e  "  Refurai " 
for  the  most  destitute  of  our  scholars. 
Thus  was  grrafted  another  branch, 
which  adorns  our  parent  stem. 

But  there  are  others  not  quite  so 
destitute,  who  have  pennies  and  half- 
pennies often  pass  through  their 
fingrers,  but  who  waste  and  fritter 
them  away  in  oselera  or  pernicious  in- 
dulgences. How  could  we  benetit  these  ? 
Why,  by  holding  out  some  strong 
inducement  for  them  to  save  up  their 
little  sums,  and  to  reap  the  benefit  at 
a  time  when  they  really  needed  it. 
Thus  "Penny  Banks"  commenced: 
and  thus  a  fruitful  bough  was  added 
to  our  Ragged  School  Tree,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  promising  to  become,  ere 
long,  a  panacea  for  many  evils.  But 
these,  and  all  our  young  protigSs, 
need  intellectual  food,  something  to 
store  the  mind  and  keep  it  from  evil 
in  the  leisure  hour,  and  so  our  "  Chil- 
dren's Magazine"  was  started,  and 
LaifDiifo  Libraries  formed  in  many 
schools,  by  which  the  young  can  have 
good  reading,  well  suited  to  their  con- 
dition and  mental  cspacity. 

But  it  was  found  that  many  of  the 
children  had  parents  who  were  care- 
less, ungodly,  and  improvident.  Surely 
if  BO  much  were  done  for  the  children, 
aomething  might  be  done  for  the 
parents.  Would  it  not  link  their 
sympathies  to  the  Bagged  School,  and 
make  them  value  true  religion  more, 
if  they  also  could  be  car^  for  and 
treated  kindly?  Yes.  meetings  of 
parents  must  be  formed,  and  so  they 
were.  Poor  women  (all  mothers),  who 
probablv  had  no  other  real  friend  in 
the  wide,  wide  world,  were  brought 
together  by  Christian  ladies,  to  make 
tuid  mend*  their  own  clothes ;  to  hear 
good  books  read  on  domestic  economy 
ttid  Bible  training ;  to  hear  of  heaven. 


and  learn  the  way ;  and  so  aiw 
blessed  branch,  "The  Mothen*] 
ings."  The  fruits  of  these  are  iL 
visible  to  all. 

Many  children  who  attendee 
schools'  behaved  well,  attended 
larly,  or  worked  indutitnouslj, 
yet*were  half  starved  and  half  ck 
They  earned  a  good  name  when 
had  the  chance,  and  well  demrv 
have  tlieir  foot  placed  on  the  fiiK 
of  the  ladder  of^  independence, 
situations  where  they  could  earn  « 
were  found  for  them;  but  d 
grown  lads,  however  anxiou  t 
well  and  work  for  their  own  li' 
were  surrounded  by  evil  compu 
and  vicious  examples,  thst  efcr 
anon  led  them  back  into  sins  thtt 
were  really  trying  hard  to  a 
from.  Hjdw  could  these  be  w 
Only  by  removal  to  our  colonies ; 
thus  Emigration  was  adopted, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  prooi 
branch  of  our  noble  tree.  S 
pleasant  fruits  are  growing  oat  of 
fertile  offshoot. 

Thus  we  have  gone  on  edu) 
and  expanding,  and  thus  we 
continue  to  do  if  God  will.  Bat  ^ 
we  have  now  said  may  suffice  fa 
present  to  show  how  fertile  is 
good  idea,  when  planted  in  I 
watered  by  prayer,  and  foatere> 
God-fearing  men,  who  expect 
what  God  in  his  goodness  thmb 
to  bestow  ;  knowing  that,  altk 
they  may  plant  and  water  toe 
alone  can  give  the  increase.— 
in  Ragged  School  Union  Magetm 

INTEMPEKANCE. 
Intemperance,  by  placing  W 
on  the  throne,  and  reason  unoi 
feet,  wallows  in  brutal  gratilici 
debases  rational  beings  below 
brutes  that  perish,  and  whc 
sought  for  pleasure  at  last  iiik 
tiety,  disease,  and  death.  It  is  a  b 
sin — a  voluntary  madness— a  di 
per  of  the  head — a  subversion  < 
senses — a  tempest  in  the  Iod|[ 
storm  of  the  oodv — the  pivsti 
reason — and  the  shipwreck  of  v 
And  its  natural  fruits  are  A  U 
reputation — loss  of  health  stiE 
conscience— premature  old  ig*- 
without  rc])ontanoey  eteraal  dH 
Robert  Bond. 


EA.BKE9raE8A  «eCUTta  ^li«X  COTit;»;Ti\X«.>!L^^  ^V  VCBl  VcA  ^AhI^  WTUA  li  1 

P«niabla  to  Urge  BUGom. 
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SURFACE  APPEAEANCES  AND 

UNDER-CURRENTS. 

[Thsbs  id  in  tbe  following'  frag- 
mentary journal  of  a  teacher,  as  eluci- 
dated by  glimpsej  into  tbe  heart  of  a 
scholar,  an  interest  and  a  pathos  which 
must  deeply  affect  every  parent  and 
teacher  having  in  view  the  salvation 
of  their  charge.  Two  complete  histories 
are  comprised  in  these  brief  sentences, 
and  Uiey  forcibly  impress  upon  us  the 
inspired  command,  "  Be  not  weary  in 
well-doing,"  while  they  show  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise,  '*  Ye  shall  reap 
if  ye  faint  not/'  »*  Hope"  and  "  Per- 
severe" are  the  words  written  in  large 
characters  over  the  whole.  We  extract 
it  from  the  Teacher^  Magazine  for 
Au£^ust.1 

July,  1S40. 

The  Teach€r*$  experience.  —  Ap- 
pointed teacher  of  the  infant  class  at 
the  Sunday  school,  and  entered  upon 
my  duties  this  morning.  Felt  some 
love  to  God  glowing  in  my  heart,  and 
not  a  little  interested  with  tbe  boys,  but 
did  not  manage  so  well  as  I  expected. 
I  could  get  attention  but  could  not 
maintain  it  That  little  urchin  Law- 
rence Bell  is  a  teaser;  he  was  an 
annoyance  to  the  whole  class,  active, 
thoughtless,  talkative,  mischievous.  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  parents  he  has, 
and  if  ever  a  serious  thought  remains 
two  seconds  on  his  mind.  He  shall  be 
a  s{)ecial  object  of  regard  and  prayer, 
for  if  the  grace  of  God  should  work  a 
change  in  him,  he  will  be  as  active  for 
Christ  as  he  is  now  for  the  world. 

The  Scholar  in  private.'^"  Mother," 
said  Lawrence  Bell,  that  same  evening, 
as  they  sat  done  in  their  little  cottage, 
**  we  nave  got  a  new  teacher  for  our 
cbss,  and  I  feel  that  I  love  him,  and  I 
am  sure  he  loves  us,  and  tries  to  make 
118  good ;  when  he  first  smiled  upon 
us  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those 
angels  you  once  told  me  of^  who  run 
messages  for  God." 

1843. 

The  Teacher^s  experience.— -1  have 
this  day  been  three  years  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  school,  und  am  now  tbe 
teach<*r  of  the  6rh  ciaits.  What  changes 
have  tak^n  place  in  the  schoil  dunng 
my   connection  yi'iih  it!    Half  the 


teachers  are  changed,  and,  of  the  boys 
who  formed  the  infant  class,  only  five 
out  of  nine  remain  with  us.    Poor 
Thomas  Booth   died.    I  built  great 
hopes  upon  him,  and  the  greatest  has 
been  realised :  he  is  eternally  saved. 
The  brothers  Naylor  removed" to  Stan- 
ningley,  and  little  Edmonds  left  us 
just  after  the  festival,  without  giving 
a  reason.    Among  the  remaining  five 
is  Lawrence  Bell,  who  is  in  my  class. 
He  is  a  boy  that  I  cannot  understand. 
I  sometimes  have  thought  that  I  dis- 
covered evidences  of  a  work  of  ^race  in 
him,  but  I  have  again  and  again  been 
deceived.    I  dare  not  form  any  other 
estimate  of  his  character  than  that  he 
is  active,  intelligent,  wicked.    He  ran 
away  from  us  as  we  were  going  to 
chapel  this  morning,  and  I  have  heard 
that  he  fought  a  pitched  battle  with 
another  boy.    He  has  pious  parents, 
and  a  converted  sister.    How  is  it  that 
children  of  creat  religious  privileges 
are  often  sucn  reprobates? 

The  Scholar  in  private, — ^The  even- 
ing of  that  Sabbath  found  Lawrence 
Bell  taking  a  walk  with  his  cousin 
Edward,  who  had  recently  been  con- 
verted. He  had  sought  his  cousin's 
company,  prompted  by  the  workings 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  "Cousin," 
said  he,  ''  I  wish  I  was  a  child  again, 
for  my  infant  years  a{)pear  to  me  so 
bright  and  sunny,  while  now  some- 
thing throws  a  shade  over  every  en< 
joyment,  and  I  dare  not  look  into  the 
future."  '^I  see  whereabouts  you 
are,"  said  Edward,  "you  want  the 
hope  of  the  gospel  within  you,  that 
would  remove  the  present  shadow,  and 
cast  your  thoughts  upon  the  future 
instead  of  the  past,  and  you  would 
think  of  what  is  to  come  with  plea- 
sure." Lawrence  acquiesced  in  his 
cousin's  remark,  and  said  to  himself| 
"  I  must  begin  to  serve  God." 
1848. 

The  Teacher^ 9  experience.  —  Law*- 
renoe  Bell  has  left  school  unconverted* 
He  says  he  is  too  old  to  be  amongst 
such  little  boys.  Oh,  now !  now,  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  bis  life,  my 
influence  over  him  is  to  ceas*' ;  but  it 
shHll  not  be  so,  I  will  follow  him  to 
hi^  home,  I  will  cuntiiine  to  let  him 
feel  my  love  and  sympathy.  . 
BB 
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The  Scholar  in  private. — About  that 
time  Lawrence  Bell  wrote  the  follow* 
ing  in  a  penny  memorandum  book  : — 
"  I  have  left  school,  but  I  love  its  very 
benches,  and  X  cannot  think  of  my  old 
teacher  Mr.  J.  but  the  tear  starts  to 
zny  eye ;  but  I  won't  go  to  school,  I 
am  too  old/^ 

1849. 

Memorandum  of  the  Teacher.^\ie 
have  a  large  class  of  young  men  now 
in  the  school,  and  they  are  quite  an 
ofnament  to  it;  most  of  them  are  con- 
verted. Jjawrence  Bell  has  come  back 
to  us,  and  has  found  the  grace  that 
bringeth  salvation. 

1853. 

Extract/ram  a  Missionary  Notice. — 
«  Our  dear  brother  l^awrence  Bell  has 
arrived  at  his  destination  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  has  commenced  his  mission- 
ary labours,  and  we  hope  he  will  long 
be  spared  to  preach  the  gospel  to  those 
who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge.** L.  A.. 


ON    FORMING    CHILDREN   TO 
HABira  01"  TRUTHFULNESS. 

A  I.BTTE&  TO  ▲  MOTHBR. 

Mt  DBA&  Fkibud,— 'I  aympathisa 
most  heartily  in  your  difficulties  with 
TCgard  to  se<hirinr  a  habit  bf  tmthful- 
neas  in  your  children.  In  these  days 
one  is  tempted  to  exdaim  with  Shake* 
speaije, 

"  Oh,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying !" 

You  remember  that  David  reports 
of  himself,  ^*l  said  in  my  haste,  all 
men  are  liars.*'  One  might  some- 
^mes  almost  question  whetner  he  did 
not  unnecessarily  censure  himself  for 
)iasty  speech,  since  his  remark  is  so 
nearly  substantiated  by  fact.  How 
very  few  there  are  wliose  word  is  as 
good  as  their  bond  1 — who  never  de« 
Tiate  from  the  exact  truth  1  And  vet 
God  has  expressed  his  views  of  false- 
hood in  no  doubtful  terms.  Of  all  the 
dark  catalogue  of  sins,  none  has  he 
met  with  manifestations  of  deeper 
abhorrence; — to  none  has  he  affixed 
a  more  fearful  penalty.  "'  The  Lord 
hates  a  false  witness  that  speaketh 
lies.''  ''And  he  that  speaketh  lies 
ehtll  perish,"  In  the  leprous  robes  of 
Gehazi  and  the  terrible  end  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  we  see  the  finger 
of  his  displeasure  pointed  wamingly 
at  tliis  sin.    And  the  utterings  of  the 


voice  within  the  spirit  of  a  man  tn 
in  perfect  faarmonv  with  those  view* 
of  God  expre88ed  in  his  Word  and  by 
his  providence.  Almost  every  one's 
judgment  pronounces  lying  to  be  one 
of  the  meanest  and  most  despicable 
of  vices;  and  to  be  accused  of  it 
awakens  nearly  every  man's  indigna- 
tion. 

You  may  recollect  that,  by  the 
Persians*  laws,  three  things  were 
made  essential  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  This  trio  of  acoom- 
plishments  conaiated  In  managing  the 
norse,  in  shooting  with  tbe  bow,  and 
tn  speaking  the  truth.  It  would  be 
well  worth  our  while  to  undeiatand 
by  what  peculiar  processes  the  at- 
tainment of  the  last  was  secured. 
The  art  of  preeervins  the  living  spirit 
uncontaminated  by  the  blight  of  false- 
hood would  be  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  that  of  embalming  the  dead  body 
untainted  by  decay.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been*  the  success  of  the 
Persians  in  this  most  dii&cult  of  all 
aciences,  their  peculiar  mode  is  lost  to 
ua  with  many  other  arts  of  antiquity. 
However  it  may  have  been  with  them, 
we  have  no  royal  road  to  the  temple 
of  truth. 

Perhaps  no  subject  ooata  the 
Christian  mother  more  hours  of 
anxiety  Imd  pteyer  than  that  which 
now  oppresses  your  spirit.  And 
^ouffh  she  may  kbour  unoeaaingly 
to  pknt  the  seedling  of  truth  in  the 
bearta  of  her  childran,  and  though 
she  may  watch  for  its  growth  with 
untiring  vigils,  and  water  it  with  her 
tears,  yet  she  Ia  aometimea  well-nigh 
in  despair  of  seeing  it  take  root  and 
spring  up. 

How,  my  dear  fhend,  shall  we 
form  the  characters  of  thoae  com- 
mitted to  our  nurture,  so  that  they 
will  withstand  the  tide^  which,  by  an 
almoat  irresistible  current,  is  aweepiag 
the  multitudes  along  on  the  mighty 
stream  of  falsehood  if  Uow  shall  we 
induce  them  to  prefer  that  gem  of 
purest  water — simple,  unvarnished, 
peautiful  truth,  to  all  the  snedoiu 
forms  of  falsity,  which,  unoer  at* 
tractive  names,  and  with  various 
meretricious  adomings,  sue  for  their 
acceptance?  This  question  isi  to 
mothers,  one  of  the  deepest  and  moct 
painfully  practical  intereet.  But  to 
those  waiting  and  watching  for  sa 
answer  there  will  camcj  in  the  voicet 
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of  ProTidencey  many  a  ailent  teaching 
to  giiidd  them  in  their  great  work. 

And  here,'  dear  triendi  allow  me  to 
ezprera  my  conviction  that  the  capital 
mistake  of  mothers  is  this : — they  do 
not  begin  at  the  beginning — with  them-- 
selves.  They  det^re  to  have  their 
children  truthful,  but  their  standard  of 
truth  is  a  false  one.  How  many  things, 
which  deserve  no  softer  name  than 
that  of  lies,  are  christened  with  such 
mild  appellations  as  convey  not  the 
taintest  idea  of  their  essential  charac- 
ter. According  to  (be  accepted  defini* 
tioa  of  falsehood,  many  a  word  and 
manj  a  deed  either  pass  unchallenged, 
or  win  a  smile,  which,  armigned  at 
the  tribunal  of  truth,  would  be  con-^ 
victed  as  criminals.  Can  we  wonder 
that  mothers,  who,  when  weighed  in 
the  strict  balances  of  truth,  are  found 
wanting,  should  be  disappointed  in 
their  children,  and  deceived  by  them  ? 
Too  will  agree  with  me,  then,  that  our 
first  work  is  with  ourselves. 
'  Do  we  indulge  in  trifling  inaccu« 
racies.  in  slight  exajg^gerations  —  in 
adommgs  and  embellidhmentB  for  the 
sake  of  amusing  P  Let  us  remember 
that  we  are  t^us,  by  our  example, 
planting  in  the  hearts  of  our  children 
the  seeds  of  a  upas  tree,  which  will 
spring  up  and  distil  from  its  dark 
leaves  a  deadly  poison,  blighting  every 
green  thing  upon  which  it  falls.  Ob. 
how  saddening  that  a  mother  should 
nourish  such  a  growth  in  the  hearts 
of  those  wbom  she  loves  better  than 
lifei  But  do  we  not  both  know  such 
mothers,  and  some  who,  we  fain  hope, 
are  disciples  of  Him  who  is  the 
T&uni?  Have  we  not  seen  those 
who  would  weep  in  anguish  by  the 
dying  bed  of  their  darlings,  thought- 
lessly pursue  with  them  a  course  of 
training 'Which  mutt  attaint  their  pre- 
cious spirits,  and  lead  them,  unless 
Heaven  interpose,  to  the  death-bed  of 
the  soul? 

'*  A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snara; 

The  child  she  loves  8i>  well 
Her  hand  may  lead  with  gentlest  care 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  bell  j 
Nourish  Us  frame— destroy  its  mind. 
Thns  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind, 
'  £v0D  with  a  mother's  love !" 

We  have  heard  mothers  threaten 
their  children  with  unreasonable 
penalties,  which  they  never  mean  to 
inflict.  I  remember  the  surprise  I 
felt^  when  quite  young,  on  hearing  a 


woman  say  to  a  child,  "  If  you  don't 
stop  that  noise,  111  tJirow  you  out  of 
the  window."  Cases  of  such  gross- 
neas  may  be  rare  with  those  of 
cultivateq  minds,  but  even  among 
these  the  instahoes,  similar  in  spirit, 
are  not  very  unfrequent. 

Mothers  are  also  often  guilty  of 
making  promises  to  fheir  children 
which  thev  do  not,  and  sometimes 
cannot  fulfil,  A  parent's  word  having 
passed,  should  be,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians— unchangeable  ; 
80  that,  when  given  to  their  ciiildr^'n, 
it  is  received  as  pure  gold  from  tbu 
mint.  Promises  and  threatening  are 
not  commodities  to  be  used  carelessly 
and  at  wholesale,  else  they  become 
no  better  than  false  money,  which, 
after  a  time,  passes  for  its  own  intrinsic 
worthlessness. 

^'A  bad  promise  had  better  be 
broken  than  kept,"  is  a  proverb 
sometimes  quotea  by  a  mother  as  a 
salvo  to  hef  own  conscience,  and  a 
blinder  to  the  e jres  of  her  child;— a 
most  unworthy  expedient,  which  vshe 
should  studiously  avoid  by  never 
making  bad  promises. 

What  a  reform  would  be  introduced 
into  our  world,  were  a  law  that  the 
natural  coniiaingness  of  bhildren 
should  no  longer  m  practised  upon, 
to  become  everjrwhere  prevalent!  I 
remember  an  incident  in  my  own 
experience,  showing  how  mothers  are 
sometimes  tried  by  this  want  of  prin- 
ciple in  others.  I  was  travellins^  in 
the  stage-coach  with  a  little  daughter 
three  years  old,  who  had  become  weary 
and  restless  from  having  journeyed 
many  hundreds  of  miles.  A  man  who 
sat  opposite,  being  annoyed  by  her 
frequent  changes  of  position,  instead 
of  oflering  his  assistance  to  amuse  her, 
looked  steadily  at  the  child,  saying, 
very  gravely,  "Little  girl,  if  you 
don't  keep  still,  I  will  take  out  m}^ 
jhck-khife  and  out  off  your  feet."  The 
wdnder  which  dilated  her  blue  eyes, 
as  they  were  lifted  earnestly  into  his 
face,  and  then  turned  inquiringly  to 
me,  would  have  been  amusing,  were 
it  not  saddening  to  see  such  imposition 
practised  upoii  an  artless  child. 

In  that  Book,  whose  moral  precepts 
are  the  wisest  the  world  has  ever 
received,  stands  recorded,  "  It  is  the 
little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines."  80, 
my  dear  friend,  it  i«  indulgence  in 
little  artifices^  and  inaccumcies,  and 
bb2 
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ambigruitiesy  and  enlar^ments,  and 
embellishments,  and  disfigurements, 
and  deviations,  and  ec^uivocations,  and 
exaggerations,  and  minrepresentations, 
and  prevarications!  in  short,  it  is  a 
sanctioning  of  this  host  of  infinites- 
imal white  lies  that  leads  along*  through 
endless  labyrinths  of  falsities,  ever- 
deepening  in  their  hue,  till  the  fully 
developed  blnck  lie  stands  out  in  oil  its 
deformity.  It  is  so  hideous,  that  only 
by  these*  gradual  approaches  does  it 
come  to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then 
embraced.  But  it  is  not  this  vice,  in 
its  disgusting  maturity  and  naked- 
ness, which  is  the  most  dangerous  foe. 
It  is  the  little  imps  of  falsehood,  creep- 
ing under  the  specious  guise  of  inno- 
cence, and  playfulness,  and  humour, 
which  most  fatally  wound,  and  that  in 
her  own  sanctuary,  the  great  heart  of 
Truth. 

Dr.  Johnson,  whose  character  for 
veracity  was  so  established,  that  even 
an  improbable  thing,  if  related  by 
him,  was  sure  to  be  believed,  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  this  subject.  "All 
truth,"  he  says,  "  is  not  of  equal  im- 
portance; but  if  little  violations  be 
allowed,  every  violation  will,  in  time, 
be  thought  littk." 

Boswell  reports  an  interesting  con- 


versation  occurring  one  mannsi 
Johnson*s  breakfast  table,  whid 
you  may  not  recollect  it,  yoa 
perhaps,  like   to   have    in  his 
words : — 

"Johnson  gave  a  very  ca 
recommendation  of  what  be  bb 
practised  with  the  utmost  com 
tiousness  :  I  mean  a  strict  rega 
truth,  even  in  the  most  minute ) 
culars.  '  Accustom  your  chik 
said  he,  'constantly  to  this :  If  a  t 
happened  at  one  window,  and  1 
when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happ 
at  another,  do  not  let  it  paM, 
instantly  check  them ;  you  (lon't  > 
where  deviation  from  truth  will 
Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy 
impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at 
and  ventured  to  say,  ^Tbiit  u 
much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  fb 
me  to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply, 
should  feel  the  restraint  only  tiri( 
day  ;  but  little  variations  in  nami 
must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  o 
if  one  is  not  perpetually  watcbii 
Johnson  replied,  '  Well,  madam,  I 
you  ought  to  be  perpetuaily  vatek 
It  is  more  from  cartlcsMneis  about  tr 
than  from  intentional  lying,  that  tl 
is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.* 
British  Mothers'  Journal, 


"^mllmms. 


FAirn. 

Faith  gives  a  power  and  colouring 
and  standard  to  everything  else  in  the 
divine  life,  and  peace  and  love  will  only 
exist  warmly  and  tenderly  and  power- 
fully in  the  heart  just  as  faith  exists 
there.  The  measure  and  degree  of 
our  Christian  holiness  and  upright- 
ness will  be  according  to  the  measure 
and  degree  of  faith  exercised  in  Christ, 
and  in  the  word  of  God.— 2>r.  Dixon, 

"A  SINFUL  BODY." 
I  PRAY  observe  how  deeply  am- 
biguous, how  equivocal  this  expression 
is.  But  there  is  no  authority  for  it  in 
Scripture :  the  word  "  sinful  body"  is 
never  found  there.  And  as  it  is 
totally  unacriptural,  so  it  is  palpably 
absuni.  For  no  body^  or  matter  of  any 
kind,  can  be  sinful — spirits  alone  are 
<»pable  of  sin.  Pray  in  what  part  of 
the  body  aho\x\d  BVaW^\  \\.c»xi&s3\> 


lodge  in  the  skin,  nor  in  the  wm 
or  nerves,  or  veins,  or  arteries;  it) 
not  be  in  the  bones  any  more  thai 
the  hair  or  nails.  Only  the  soal 
be  the  seat  of  sin. — Rev.  J.  Wetk, 

A  REMEDY  FOR  SHORT- 
SIGHTEDNESS. I 
It  struck  me  that  if  we  ooaU 
cover  any  substances  which  cool 
so  applied  as  to  contmct  the  trii. 
cause  of  the  defect  of  short-aighteai 
would  be  remedied.  Thernah^I 
happy  to  say,  has  been  moat  m 
factory.  In  the  first  instaaea 
applied  the  extract  of  ginger,  in 
was  rubbed  for.^ir  or  ten  tmsuiUt  i 
the  whole  forehead,  with  tin  lin 
acting  upon  the  branches  of  thsj 
pair  of  nerves.  Aftenwdi^  I  il 
stituted  a  concentrated  UmHtrt 
^tv^ct^qI  \!iij^ afereDgth  of  MM  JMN 
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ffinger  to  two  parts  of  spirit  of  wine^ 
decolorued  by  animal  charcoal.  The 
auccess  of  this  application  was  remark- 
able. In  many  cases  it  had  the  effect 
of  doubling  the  length  of  vision.  In 
some  persons  I  found  the  iris  was  not 
much  dilated,  but  very  torpid.  In 
such  cases  I  applied  the  concentrated 
tincture  qf  pej^er,  made  of  the  same 
stren^hy  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tincture  of  gineer.  This  I  used 
until  I  observea  that  the  iris  had 
obtained  a  g^reater  power  of  contraction 
and  dilatation,  after  which  I  had  again 
recourse  to  tlie  tincture  of  ginger. 
This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  very 
successful. — Doctor  TumbuU, 

GENUINE  INDEPENDENCE. 
I  VBVBiuTE  the  man  whose  mind 
id  too  independent  to  be  awed  into  a 
belief  of  al»urdities  by  fallible  autho- 
rities, and  who  has  firmness  enough 
to  oppose  what  he  deems  popular 
errors.  It  is  to  such  men,  and  to  such 
minds,  that  we  owe  the  reformation 
from  Popery,  to  saj  nothing  of  those 
few  great  men,  who,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  the  means  of  diffusing 
knowledge  through  this  kingdom.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  look  to  bodies  of 
men,  to  have  the  scales  of  ignorance 
removed  from  the  human  mind.  This 
is  generally  the  work  of  individuals. 
The  wise  and  the  brave  are  always 
^e  first  to  storm  the  bulwarks  of 
error,  and,  after  a  breach  is  made, 
then  follow  the  simple  and  the  coward. 
^^Imperial  Magazine, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTER. 

The  mimster  is  made  for  the  people, 
not  the  people  for  the  minister.  It  is 
the  churdi,  as  a  ooneregation  of 
faithful  men,  that  has  the  power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  not  the 
caprice  or  humour,  or  the  antiquarian 
taste,  or  the  sense  of  propriety,  of  any 
individual  minister.  And  most  of  all 
is  this  to  be  suspected,  when  they 
are  such  as  to  aggrandise  and  render 
more  separate  from  the  people  the 
office  of  the  minister. — Lee^  Bishop  of 
Manchester, 

PULPIT"iiADERS. 
It  is  indeed  a  rare  thin^to  meet 
with  a  good  reader  in  a  pulpit ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  this 
admirable  attainment  is  not  more 
common. — Bev*  James  Caughey, 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 
A  BSLioious  profession,  supported 
by  a  consistent  walk,  produces  both 
reverence  and  respect  even  iu  the 
wicked.  And  even  while  they  ridicule 
religion,  they  will  put  confidence  in  its 
professors,  credit  their  words,,  and 
employ  their  services  in  preference  to 
all  others.  How  forcible  are  right 
words  t  What  a  pity  that  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion  were  not  at  all  times 
faithful  to  their  trust,  and  consistent 
in  their  conduct!  How  soon  would 
infidelity  and  vice  lose  its  glorying, 
and  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel 
everywhere  triumph  I  But,  alas  I  how 
few  are  clear  in  this  matter !  0  God, 
mend  both  thy  church  and  thy  min- 
isters!— Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

experiencFmeetings. 

It  is  by  these  blessed  institutions, 
which  so  constantly  respect  the  end 
of  all  preaching,  and  of  all  religious 
profession — the  work  of  God  in  the 
heart— that  the  blind  are  led  in  the 
right  way;  the  penitent  encouraged 
to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  in  Chnst, 
whereby  cometh  salvation;  the 
tempted  comforted;  and  all  urged 
forward  by  the  counsels  of  experience, 
and  the  prayers  of  those  who  are 
united  in  this  interesting  fellowship,  to 
the  mark  of  the  prize  of  our  nigh 
calling.— J?.  Watson, 

SAYING  OF  An"0LD  SCOTCH 
DIVINE. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  sights  to  see  an 
old  disciple;  to  see  silver  hairs  adorned 
with  golden  virtues.— Prov.  xvi.  31, 

A  great"advantage. 

vA  Christian  has  great  advantage 
over  the  enemy  of  his  soul  when  he 
can  coz^dently  refer  to  the  precise 
place,  and  exact time,ofhi6  adoptioninto 
the  family  of  God.— IZev.  J,  Caughey, 

A  GOOD  RESOLUTION. 
Whsbxveb  I  have  a  tent,  there  God 
shall  have  an  altar. — John  Howard, 

WHY  COMPLAINEST  THOU? 

'*  With  patient  mind,  thy  course  of  duty 
ran; 
God  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be 

done, 
But  thoti  wonldflt  do  thyself,  couldst 

thou  but  see 
Thet^nd  of  all  events,  as  well  as  He." 
'^Byrom. 
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IDOLATRY  CONTEMPTIBLE. 

Idolatry  is  not  only  contemptible  in 
iteeljf,  but  it  renders  its  partisans  ridi* 
culous.  In  the  time  of  distress,  they 
dare  not  trust  in  their  idols  \  they  are 
satisfied  that  they  have  no  power,  for 
who  under  the  influence  of  a  reflecting 
mind  can  put  their  trust  in  the  stock 


of  a  tree?  To  expect  mj>«ntai«f»l 
help  in  a  time  of  distress,  a  man  moflt 
know  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diii- 
grently  seek  him.  lie  that  will  he 
saved' must  pra^;  and  he  that  prsys 
must  have  faith  in  a  God  all-aiifficieot. 
— l>r.  Adam  Clarke. 


Sflikw  of  lifffes. 


Ifemoir  of  the  Life  and.  Labours  of  the 
"Venerable"  Robert  ^eck,  of  Lowgb- 
borouch :  Fifty  Yeaw  a  Wesleyan  L<KjaI 
Preacher,  and  Father  of  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Peok,  Wealeyan  Missionary 
to  Sierra  X/eooe.  By  J.  Mills.  Lon- 
don :  W.  Kent  and. Co.  Notttogham: 
Allena. 

A  SUITABLE  memorial  of  one  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth,  unfolding  a 
career  of  singular  Christian  siiApIicity 
and  sincerity,  a  long*  course  of  use- 
fulness in  the  church  and  in  the  world, 
an  experience  fraught  withinstruction 
to  the  spiritual  man,  and  a  series 
of  trials  oeeply  affecting  in  their  cha- 
racter and  rea«lt$.  The  life  of  such 
u  man  is  a  worthy  study  for  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher. 

The  form  of  this  biography  is  unique 
of  its  kind.  Many  of  the  materials 
having  been  read  in  connection  with 
n  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Peck's  decease,  the  sermon  formula 
is  retained  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
second  cbaptor,  and  is  occasionally  ob- 
i^rvable  in  the  course  of  the  work  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  whole  work  is 
duly  dividend  into  chapters,  and  the 
various  cnaracteristics  of  the  "  ven- 
erable" subject  treated  of  with  judicious 
discrimination.  We  have  read  it  with 
deep  interest  and  pleasure;  but  the 
narrative  of  the  events  of  his  old 
a^e,  when  his  services  of  half  d 
century,  and  his  unswerving  integrity 
and  unblemished  piety  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  s^ve  him  from  expulsion  from 
the  Wesleyan  communion,  for  daring 
to  thufjkk  for  himseUj  psoduced  the  most 
lively  sorrow.  Every  MeUiodist  ought 
to  read  this  memoir :  it  is  by  such 
narrativjsa.  that  a  definite  knowledge 
is  obtained  of  the  true  bearing  and 
eharacter  of  such  controversies  as 
that  which  has  afflicted  the  Metho- 
diat  community  during  the  last  few 
years,  and    the    truth  taught   that 


heart^reli^ion  and  vit^I  Chriatiamtx 
is  somathing.  mor^  than  qiu^stipn^  of 
supremacy,  pr  fifen  of,  orjder,  peace, 
and  unity,  which  are  found  so  con- 
venient,, nod  made  aoiiQportant,  when 
the  hand  of  power  is  embarr«uised. 

We  ,  hope,  when  a  second  edition 
is  i|«ped,  the  excellent  aathor  will 
add  a  table  of  contents. 

Nonconformist  Theology ;  or,  Sepoiis  Con- 
siderations tox  Churches,  Pkstora,  and 
Deacons;  being  Seven  LiUers  oa  tbt 
i*«mioious  Eirofs  of  Mr.  Lynch't 
«<IUvulet.»  My  J^VL  Gfupipbell,  D.D. 
London :  W.  ^.  QoUingndge. 
JQfi.  Campb^i/s.  deliverances  are 
generally  ^eighty^  Having  deter- 
p^ined  to  "  neyiew  the  whole  question, 
examining  it  on  all  aides,  and  analj^ 
JQg  it  to  me  core/J  we  have,  t^e  uesult 
in  the  preseiMi.  sixpepiy  pampAlet,  of 
which  the  si^th  edition  lies  before  iw. 
^is  judgment  is  (we  cull  b^f  HOk- 
tences  only) — [^Yif^W.ed.  i^  poetry,  the 
*  Rivulet  *  is  beneatl^,  notice ;  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  religion,  has 
nothing  to  Gompenaa^ /^r  it»  <)e(ecu 
aa  poetry ;  in  the .  stixnulation ,  dierived 
£rom  the  cross,  utterly  destitute ;  a^ 
a.  vehicle  of  devotion,  an  entire  non- 
entity; considered  evangelically^  aD 
but  a  blank.  But  in  noming  ere  its 
defects  so  marked  as  in  its  entire  un- 
concern about  the  salvation  of  men.* 
if  any  Methoaist  after  .this  remains 
curious  as  to  the  chan^ster  of  Ur. 
Synch's  book,  he  niust  buy  it  ond  this 

Samphlet  together,  and-  test  th^  re- 
pUQtable  doctor'a  criticism  pf  it  lor 
himself.     We  have  had  quite  enough. 

The  Irish  Cboroh  :  Soteek  of  Edward 
MiaU,  Esq.,  H.P.,  m  favour  of  the 
Impartial  iMsendowment  of  all  Sects  in 
Ireland  ;  delivered  in  the  Hoom  of 
Commoot,  May  37th,  1666.  Loodoo: 
Sffin^iam  Wilsop, 

A  RBPUXTof  an  efiective  qteecbyiHueh 
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produced  a  profound  impression  in  tlie 
House  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and 
is  worthy  of  perusal.  It  will,  no 
donbt|  form  the  basis  of  many  a  future 
speech  in  Parliament,  for  the  subject 
is  an  inviting^  one  to  a  large  class  of 
politicians.  Though  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  our  legislature  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  politico-religious  controversy, 
and,  in  lact,  believe  it  would  be  an 
unmixed  evil,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  many  of  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Miall. 

The  Sabbath  Primeval;  being  m  Reply  to 
the  Three  Sermona  by  George  Dawson, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  entitled  '' TheCbriatian  Sun- 
day not  thfi  Jewish  Sabbath."  By  the 
JXfv,  Micaiah  Hill.  London:  Uall, 
Virtue,  and  Co. 

Mr*  Hill  is  a  powerful  controver- 
sialist :  one  who  grants  an  antagonist 
no  auarter,  but  pursues  him  to  the 
deatliy  or  to  total  discomfiture.  In 
his  hands  Mr.  Dawson  certainly  meets 
witA  unceremonious  treatment,  bat 
also  with  argument  and  authority 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  and  silence  any 
ordinanr  opponent.  As  presenting  a 
view  of'^the  Sabbath  question  not  very 
generally  put  forward,  we  recommend 
highly  this  little  work,  which  is  a 
sufficient  confutation  of  the  plausible 
reasonings  and  alluring  oratonr  of 
Mr.  Geoiige  Dawson.  This  excellent 
pamphlet  ought  to  be  widely  circuhtted. 

The  History,  Principles,  Practice,  and 
Reenlta  of  the  Hamiltonian  System; 
with  Answers  to  the  Edinbargti  and 
Westminster  Beriews,  and  a  Public 
Lecture  delivered  in  Liverpool.  With 
Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the  Books 
published  on  the  System.  By  James 
Hamilton.  New  Edition.  London: 
Aylott  and  Co. 

The  celebrated  Sydney  Smith  says 
of  this  system: — "The  Hamiltonian 
system  teaches  an  unknown  tongue 
by  the  closest  interlinear  transla- 
tion, instead  of  leaving  a  boy  to  ex- 
plore his  way  by  the  lexicon  or 
dictionary.  It  postpones  the  study 
of  grammar  till  a  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  acquired.  It  substi- 
tutes the  cheerfulness  and  competi- 
tion of  the  Lancasterian  syj»tem  for 
the  dull  solitude  of  the  dictionary. 
By  these  means  a  boy  finds  he  is  * 
making  a  progress,  and  learninj? 
something  from  the  very  beginning. 


He  is  not  overwhelmed  with  the  first 
appearance  of  insuperable  difficul- 
ties ;  he  receives  some  littie  pay 
from  the  first  moment  of  apprenticei- 
ship,  and  is  not  compellea  to  wait 
for  remuneration  till  be  is  out  of  his 
time.  The  student  having  acquired 
the  great  art  of  understanding  the 
sense  of  what  is  written,  may  go  into 
the  study  of  the  language  as  deeply 
and  extensively  as  he  pjeases.  The 
old  system  aims  at  beginning  with 
a  depth  and  accuracy  which  many 
men  never  will  want^  which  dis- 
gust many  from  arriving  even  at 
moderate  attainment,  and  is  a  less 
easy  and  not  more  certain  road  to 
a  proposed  skill  in  languages  than 
if  attention  to  grammar  had  been 
deferred  to  a  later  period.  In  fine, 
we  are  strongly  persuaded  that,  the 
time  being  given,  this  system  will 
make  better  scholars;  and  the  de- 
gree of  scholarship  being  given,  a 
much  shorter  time  will  be  needed." 

The  little  work  before  us  is  the 
author's  own  account  of  the  system 
which  received  from  this  able  writer 
so  unoualified  a  commendation. 
Apart  irom  its  connection  with  the 
system,  it  forms  a  most  interesting 
cnapter  in  the  history  of  scholastic 
proeresA.  Like  the  majority  of  use- 
ful discoveries,  this  system  originated 
in  an  accident,  ana  is  thus  plea- 
santly and  candidly  narrated  by  the 
author : —   ^ 

"  In  the  year  1798,  being  established 
as  a  merchant  in  Hamburg,  where  I  had 
purchased  a  honse  in  the  Nenen  Burg 
for  48,000  banco  marks^  ai^  had  been 
made  free  of  the  city,  a  iriind  recom- 
mended to  me  strongly,  as  a  teacher  of 
the  German  language,  a  General  D'An- 
geli,  a  French  6migr6,  who  had  been 
several  years  in  the  Austrian  service.  I 
told  the  general  I  should  be  glad  to 
profit  by  his  talents  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
my  mind  was  so  filled  with  business,  that 
I  was  afraid  I  could  not  bend  it  to  the 
6tudy  of  grammar.  <But,  sir,  I  shall  I 
never  put  a  grammar  into  your  hands  1* 
*  Well  I  if  yon  can  teach  me  a  langoage 
withont  grammar,  I  shall  be  clad  to  see 
yon  to-morrow  morning.'  I  had  studied 
the  Latin  for  several  years,  I  knew  some 
Greek,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  authors  in  French  and  £nglish 
(bdving  resided  in  France  nearly  three 
years  before  the  Kevolution);  I  con- 
sidered myself  somewhat  of  a  linpiist. 
and  was  a  little  picjncd  at  the  idea  of 
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being  told  by  a  military  (i^entleman  how 
a  language  should  be  taught.  The  next 
morning  the  general  arrived  with  a  book 
of  anecdotes  in  German,  of  which  he 
translated  one  for  me  nearly  word  for 
word,  parsing  as  he  proceeded  ;  so  that, 
when  he  had  ended,  I  translated  and 
understood  it  as  well  as  so  much  French 
or  English.  I  confess  I  remained  as- 
tounded at  the  result ;  but,  not  being 
able  to  doubt  it,  I  continued  my  lesson, 
and  learned  thus  five  or  six  short  anec- 
dotes in  an  hour.  On  thi^  plan  I  re- 
ceived about  a  dozen  lessons,  when  I 
found  I  could  read  an  easy  German 
book ;  and  having  about  that  time  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Leipsic  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  I  took  care  to  lodge  at 
German  houses,  and  thus  acquired  a 
tolerable  facility  in  speaking  and  read- 
ing the  language — ^This  is  the  origin  of 
the  Hamiltonian  System:  I  then  thought 
as  little  of  becoming  a  teacher  as  I  do 
now  of  flying ;  but  I  was  amateur  of 
languages  enough  to  appreciate  my 
obliffations  to  General  d'Angeli,  and 
think  it  but  justice  to  record  them 
here." 

The  success  of  the  system  thus 
originated  has  been  great.  Thou- 
sands by  its  aid  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  a  lan- 
guage, who,  without  it,  would  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
the  ta^ik.  Its  applicability  to  the 
modem  method  of  simultaneous  in- 
struction is  not  its  least  merit;  in 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  it  is  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  proofress,  and  even 
to  private  students  will  render  essen- 
tial service,  though  in  their  case  the 
full  benefit  of  the  method  cannot  be 
secured  except  by  two  or  more  study- 
ing and  reading  together. 

A  consroerable  number  of  books, 
suitable  for  the  school  and  class- 
room, have  been  prepared  on  the 
Hamiltonian  system,  including  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  &c.  Beside  these  for  the 
general  student,  editions  are  pre- 
pared of  "  Celsus,**  Gregory's  "  Con- 
spectus," the  "  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates," &;c.,  with  interlinear  and 
analytical  translations,  for  medical 
students. 

We  recommend  local  preachers  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  to  seek  it  in  componies  of  two 
or  more  by  means  of  the  Hamiltonian 
method.  The  presence  of  a  teacher 
is  an  advantage,  but  is  not  indis- 
pensable. 


The  London  Monthly  Beview  and  Beosrd 
of  the  London  Prophetical  Society.  Lrm- 
don :  Partridge  and  Go.  (No.  L,  August, 
1856.) 

Thb  London  Prophetical  Society  has 
had  an  existence  in  London  many 
years.  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  private  association  of 
pious  clergymen  and  others,  for  the 
study  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  diffu- 
sion among  themselves  of  information 
on  the  subject.  As  such  their  nam* 
her  was  select,  and  their  meetings 
might  be  termed  confidential  as  well 
as  private.  Of  late,  however,  the 
society  has  extended  its  bounds,  has 
appeared  before  the  public,  and  bdd 
series  of  meetings  at  Hanover-square 
Booms,  open  to  all ;  at  which  lectuKs, 
addreases,  and  papers  on  subjects  hav- 
ing a  general  bearing  on  prophecy 
have  been  read  and  delivered.  Most 
of  the  writers  on  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures of  the  present  day  (especially  of 
the  Church  of  England),  we  believe, 
are  members;  but  it  appears  the  so- 
ciety is  open  to  persons  belonging  to 
any  evangelical  communion,  on  ])ay- 
ment  of  a  subscription.  The  society 
now  endeavours  to  promote  the  general 
diffusion  of  information  on  the  sulqect 
of  prophecy;  and  the  puUication 
before  us  is  the  first  number  of  a 
monthly  serial  intended  to  serve  thai 
purpose. 

The  pubhcation  is  distinctively  and 
avowedly  millennarian  in  character. 
So  far  it  will  be  acceptable  to  one  class 
only  of  interpreters,  who  may  all  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  dasses, 
namely,  pre-millennialista  and  post- 
millennialists.  It  may  be  thought  on- 
fortunate  that  the  org^n  of  a  society 
professing  to  promote  inquiry  ahould 
commit  itself  at  the  outset  to  so  decided 
a  course ;  but  it  may  also  be  thought 
best  that  every  trumpet  should  give 
forth  a  certain  sound.  We  think  that, 
on  subjects  on  which  good  men  differ, 
patient  inquiry  and  parleying,  with 
mutual  deference  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy, are  better  than  obstinate  parti- 
sanship and  blind  adherence  to  creeds. 
Whether  it  be  from  dulneas  of  com- 
prehension, or  want  of  light,  or  any 
other  cause,  we  are  not  able  to  agree 
with  many  things  we  find  in  this 
"  Review.*  JNfevertheless,  we  are  not 
sorry  to  see  them  stated.  The  pro- 
pounders  of  them  are  good  men,  wooes 
adherence  to  the  BilMe,  and  submit- 
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sion  to  Bible  authority,  is  a  truly  re- 
fresh in  gf  feature  in  their  teaching; 
and  we  therefore  object  not  that  they 
should  "  have  their  say/'  as  well  as 
others.  Considerable  ability  is  dis- 
pljiyed  in  the  several  articles  compris- 
ing the  present  number.  One  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  we 
have  transferred  to  our  own  pages. 

The  Life  of  a  Vagrant;  or,  the  Testimony 
of  an  Outcast  to  the  Value  and  Trath  of 
the  Gospel.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.  Written  br  himself,  and 
edited  by  Rev.  John  Waddington,  author 
of  *'John  Penry,  the  Filgrun  Martyr," 
&c,  &c.  London :  Joseph  B.  Cooke,  21, 
Warwick-lane,  Paternoster- row. 

This  simple,  truthful,  and  deeply 
interesting  narrative  furnishes  a  view 
of  the  vagabondism  and  mendicity  of 
England  that  will  surprise  and  shock 
the  minds  of  thousands.  In  our 
comfortable  cottage  homes  and  our 
clean  town  streets  we  oflen  see  the 
wanderer  and  the  beggar  pass,  and  a 
thought  for  the  instant  runs  through 
the  mind  of  the  possible  privations 
and  persecutions  endured  in  such  a 
life,  along*  with  some  faint  notions  of 
the  profligacy  and  extravagance  that 
in  the  first  instance  may  have  caused 
it,  and  aferwards  rendered  it  compul- 
sory ;  but  we  know  very  little  inaeed 
of  their  .  true  condition.  Here  is  a 
book  that  will  tell  it  us.  Bom  when 
his  parents  were  in  '*  comfortable 
circumstances,"  he  obtained  a  little 
school  instruction,  and  attended 
several  Sunday  schools;  but  abject 
poverty,  brought  on  by  misfortune 
and  affliction,  drove  the  family  into 
the  workhouse.  There  the  mother 
died  ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  ^*the 
life  of  a  vagrant"  was  commenced 
by  running  away  from  the  wearying 
monotony  of  what  a  pauper  life  was 
thirty  years  ago.  From  that  time 
until  he  was  twenty-six  years  old  he 
wandered  up  and  down  through 
England  and  Scotland,  making 
acquaintance  with  prisons  and  work- 
houses, begging,  lying,  deceiving, 
and  occasionally  getting  employment. 
At  that  age,  while  a  'prisoner  in 
Beverley  Gaol,  his  conversion  took 
place.  The  narrative  henceforward 
-assumes  a  new  interest,  and  reveals 
the  difficulties  which  attend  persons 
of  this  class  in  the  pursuit  of  a  holr 
life  and  conversation  while  compelled 


to  keep  company  with  the  outcasts  of 
society.  The  genuine  nature  of  the 
change  effected  in  him  is  evinced  in 
the  narrative,  which  is  written  with 
the  utmost  transparency  and  simpli- 
city, and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
profit  as  well  as  interest.  After 
encounterinpp  many  difficulties  in 
getting  a  Lvelihood,  the  now  eata- 
blisbed  Christian  author  becomes 
known  and  patronised,  and  assisted 
in  various  ways.  Still  his  means  of 
living  are  precarious,  and  at  the  very 
close  of  his  book  it  would  seem  that  he 
possesses  no  permanent  employment 
with  which  to  minister  to  his  bodily 
wants.  Tet,  referring  to  this,  he  says, 
*'  Day  by  day  and  week  by  week  I 
was  fed  as  if  out  of  the  hand  of  my 
heavenly  Father,  and  made  inde- 
pendent  of  dl  creature  help." 

The  book  Is  closed  with  a  record  of 
some  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  him 
under  the  title  of  "The  Bank  of 
Providence;  or,  the  Power  of  Prayer" 
— full  of  anecdote  and  grateful  re- 
flection. 

Sermons  on  the  Mystery  of  Godliness.  &c. 
By  the  Bey.  S.  Lucas,  F.6.S.  Published 
by  request.    London:  Partridge  &  Ck). 

Beligious  Experience :  Its  Commencement, 
Profrress,  and  Consummation  described 
in  Ei^teen  Discourses.  By  John  Petty. 
London:  Heylin,  Patemoster-^ow,  and 
T.  Kmg,  Sntton-street,  Commercial- 
road. 

Mr.  Lucas's  book  contains  ten 
sermons,  seven  of  which  are  on 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  They  are  all  good 
discourses,  sound  in  doctrine,  and 
generally  clear  in  diction,  but  rather 
wordy  and  pretentious. 

The  discourses  of  Mr.  Petty  are,  on 
the  contrary,  unpretending,  plain, 
sound,  and  forcible  with  right  words, 
thoroughly  Methodistical  and  practical. 
The  author  has,  we  believe,  had  a 
single  eye  to  usefulness,  and  his  state- 
ments of  Scripture  truth  are  well 
edculated  to  promote  his  object.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  forms  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  experience  of  a  Christian 
believer  from  the  first  entrance  of 
light  into  the  soul  until  "victory 
over  death  "  gives  to  the  soul  itself  an 
entrance  into  everlasting  light  and 
life  and  joy.  Mr.  Petty  is  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  among  our  brethren 
tiie  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the 
present  editor  of  their  magazine. 
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ASTBONOMY. 

Ths  earth  is  now  rapidly  drawing 
nearer  to  the  Sun  in. her  4)rbital  cours^y 
heing  on  the  15th  of  Sepl^ember  s^ore 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  miles 
nearer  to  the  central  orb  of  ouo  sys- 
tem than  on  the  loth  of  August.  On 
the  22nd  the  sun  passes  out  of  the 
sign  Vii^o  into  LiDra^  crossing  the 
equator  at  the  same  time.  On  this 
day  also  autumn  commences,  and  the 
«}ay  and  ni$?ht  are  equal  all  over  the 
world.  There  will  be  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  20th,  but  in- 
Tiiiible  in  this  country.  On  the  1st 
the  sun  will  rise  at  Greenwich  and 
London  at  fourteen  minutes  past  five, 
and  set'  at  forty-four  minutes  past 
six ;  on  the  14th  he  will  rise  at  thirty- 
five  minutes  past  five,  and  set  at  seven- 
teen minutes  past  six ;  on  the  22nd  he 
will  rise  and  set  at  forty-eight  min- 
utes past  five,  and  fifty-eight  minutes 
past  five  respectively;  and  on  the 
30tly  at  one  minute  past  six,  and  at 
thirty-nine  minutes  past  five.  The 
day  thus  becomes  shwter  by  one  hour 
and  |Lfty-two  minutes  during  the 
month,  f  , 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  14tb,  at 
eight  minutes  past  two  in  the  amr- 
noon,  and  new  on  the  29th  at  twelve 
minutes  before  four  in  the  morning. 
On  the  7^  she  rises  at  twenty^five 
minutes  past  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sets  soon  afier  nine  at  night. 
On  the  14th  she  rises  at  half-past 
six;  on  the  2l8t  not  until  forty 
minutes  past  nine ;  and  on  the  28th 
she  rises  only  an  hour  before  the  sun, 
and  sets  sevep  minutes  before  sunset. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  harvest  moon 
occurs  this  month.  Between  tiie  11th 
and  17th  the  moon,  nearly  full  all  the 
time,  rises  only  at  an  average  of  sixteen 
minutes  later  eveiy  nighty  so  that  im- 
mediately after  sunset  tHe  moon  is 
already  up  and  shining  brilliantly, 
thus  lengthening  the  day  for  the  hus- 
bandman to  get  in  the  fruits  of  Uie 
earth. 

Mercury  sets  about  twenty- five 
minutes  nfter  the  sun  throughout  the 
month,  nearly  due  west,  and  tending 
to  south  of  west  towards  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Venus  is  now  visible  for  a  short 


time  as  an  evening  ^tar,  setting  at 
seven  minutes  after  ^eyen  on  the  5th, 
and  at  fifteen  minutes  after  six  cm  the 
30tb. 

Mars  sets  at  about  a  quarter  to  nine 
on  the  Ist,  a  quarter  past  eight  on  the 
loth,  and  a  quarter  before  eight  on  the 
30th.    He  is  near  the  moon  on  the  5th. 

Jupiter  rises  i^bout  half-past  seven 
on  the  1st,  on  the  15th  ahout  half- 
past  six,  and  on  the  30th  about  half- 
past  five.  He  is  near  the  moon  on  the 
15th.  As  his  altitude,  when  on  the 
meridian,  is  considerably  greateir  than 
at  the  end  of  last  summer,  Jupiter 
wAl  remain  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  heavens  the  whole  of  the  coming 
winter,  and  will  be  admirably  situated 
for  observation, 

Saturn  rises  a  little  before  midnight 
at  the  be^ning  of  the  month,  and  at 
twelve  mmutes  after  ten  on  the  SOCh. 
Being  in  Gemini,  he  is  nearly  at  his 
highest  elevation  in  our  sky. 

Uranus  is  in  Taurus,  and  riste  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

BOTANY. 
This  is  the  month  for  multitudes  of 
fungi  to  spring  up  and  perform  their 
many  important  duties.  The  travel- 
lers' joy  (clematis  vitaXba)  covers  the 
hedges  with  a  sheet  of  white  blossom 
in  aU  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  of  the  midland  dis- 
tricts. The  ivy  and  furze  are  in  full 
bloom.  The  catkins  of  the  hazel  j  birch, 
alder,  and  other  trees  belonging  to 
tbis  order  of  plants  are  formed.  The 
sycamore,  birch,  lime,  mountain-asb, 
and  elm  change  colour :  and,  towards 
the  end,  hips  {ox  ^it  or  roses),  haws, 
mountain-ash  berries,  sorbs,  nute,  and 
most  kinds  of  late  fruit  are  fulHr  ripe. 
Many  wild  plants  continue  in  moom ; 
but  we  peatest  number  have  either 
shed  their  seeds,  and  are  dying  down, 
or  are  losing  their  flower8---all  are 
rapidly  preparing  for  an  approaching 
season  of  rest.  Well-kept  gardens  are 
very  gajr,  all  the  autumn  flowering 
plants  oeing  in  full  vigour. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Deer  rub  the  velvet  off  their  new 
antlers,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
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month  make  their  autumn  call.  Squir- 
rels and  dormice  collect  their  winter 
store.  Bulls  utter  their  shrill  autumn 
noise;  and  hedgehogs  begin  to  seek  ^ 
place  pf  retreat. 

Female  chaffincties  assemble  iii 
flocks  previous  to  their  migration. 
Siskins  arrive  and  feed  in  flocks  on 
tlie  catkins  of  the  alder  ^nd  birctij  in 
company  with  the  lesser  redpole ; 
^oldfincnes  and  linnets  i^lso  assei;nl>le 
in  large  flocks,  Sw^JIbws  con^egate 
on  tl^e  house-tops,  and  phatter  in  con- 
cert previous,  tq  tJieir  departure.  Ring- 
ousels  approach  nearer  to  human 
habitations.  Flycatchers,  corn-crakes, 
quails,  turtle-dpvfBs,  sedge-birds  fSi/l- 
via  phragmitesj,  reed-warblers,  grass- 
hopper birds,  chiflwjhafik,  rufous  chiff- 
chaflfe  (Sylvia  rv^fah  willow-wrens, 
wood-wrens,  arbour  birds  (Sylvia 
jpo^/o^fa^,  babillards  (Sylvia  currupajj 
whitethroats,  blackcaps,  all  depart 
early  in  the  month;  th?  redstarts, 
wheatears,  whin-chats  and  stone- 
chats,  common  wagtails,  s^ay  wi^- 
tails,  and  field  plpi^ts  (Anthus  camves" 
trisj  all  leave  us  aifter  the  middle  of 
tb^  month.  The  yellow  wagtails 
(Motacillct  flavajf  wopdoocks,  field- 
fares^ redwing,  ai^d  several  other  of 
our  winter  visitors  arrive  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  Ring-doves  poii- 
gregate  in  turnip  and  corn-fields. 
Bearded  tits  (Parus  hiarmicusj  flj  in 
small  flocks  or  families  }n  long  row^ 
from  tree  to  tree;  marsh-tits  cpQect  in 
little  flocks  for  the  wii^ter ;  wreiis  sing; 
and  starlings  ^y  in  large  companies. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
Mies  in  swarmB  enter  houses  and 
shops,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
occupants.  The  Jabours  of  wasps  ter- 
minate towards  the  end  of  the  month  $ 
the  males  and  workers  all  die,  and  the 
females  quit  their  nests  and  roam  from 
place  to  place  without  care  or  anxiety 
until  winter.  Bees  of  the  wild  kinc^ 
follow  the  same  rule ;  but  hive  bees 
are  stiU  busy  storing  away  honey  for 
winter  use.  Mo«it  of  the  summerl>at- 
terflies  are  still  on  the  wing,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  saffiron 
fColias  hyaXe).  Many  moths  appear 
which  cannot  be  found  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year,  although  some 
are  double-brooded  and  have  a  flight 
in  spring.  Amongst  a  multitude  the 
following  may  be  named  :-^Thistie- 


ermine  moths,  inlaid  veneers  (Cram," 
bus  paseuellus),  dark  inlaid  veneers 
(Crambus  pratellus),  double-barred 
hook-tips  (Ypsolophus  persieellus)\ 
hawthorn-moths,  vapourers,  muslin- 
wings  (Nudaria  mundaj,  feathered 
lacqueys,  pretty  crimsons,  turf  ru^licSj 
pearl  underwihgs,  white-st)ot8,  flames 
(Graphiphora  plecta),  and  bilberry 
moths :  these  may  be  considered 
amons^t  the  most  common  at  this 
perioa  of  the  year.  S.  H, 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

The  Conference  just  past  has  proved 
the  shortest  that  nas  oeen  held  for 
several  years,  and  in  many  respeets 
thie  most  satisfactory.  Success,  of  the 
most  marked  character,  is  attending 
the  great  financial  scheme  adopted  a 
few  years  ago  to  relieve  the  chapel 
property  of  the  Connexion,  the  eflorts 
of  the  two  last  years  alone  having 
secured  the  almost  certain  extinction 
of  debts  to  the  amount  of  £104,874 ; 
and  it  is  affinned,  that  even  that  large 
sum  does  not  represent  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  Connexion  towards  that 
object. 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
tbe  nnmber  of  members  of  the  society, 
though  small— litde  exceeding  one  per 
cent. — is  joyfully  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  '^  returning  prosperity,**  and  made 
the  subject  of  cordial  con^tnlation  in 
a  somewhat  exulting  spirit.  We  are 
glad  to  note  the  ''  turn  or  the  tide ;"  but 
we  see  little  yet  eiUier  for  congratuhir 
tion  or  exultation.  We  do  not  forget 
thai  a  hundred  thousand  have  gone 
out  from  us  during  nx  years ;  that  of 
these,  scarcely  fifty  thousand  are  to  be 
distinctly  traced  to  other  oom^unities ; 
and  we  cannot  forbear  asking  oursdves^ 
Where  are  the  other  fifty  thousand  P— 
Do  these— rbarely  thm  thousand— 
that  have  now  swelled  our  numbers, 
adequately  represent  themP  If,  out 
of  the  other  fifty  thousand,  only  three 
thousand  {v^o  can  tell  if  it  be  not 
many  times  that?)  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  faith  and  a  good  consdenoe, 
and  are  no  longer  found  in  communion 
with  any  branch  of  Christ's  churchy 
ought  we  to  so  soon  begin  to  rejoice  as 
if  we  had  found  great  spoil  P  If  this 
be  the  spirit  that  we  are  inclined  to 
cherish,  forgetful  of  recent  facts,  O  let 
us  solemnly  ask  ourselves  daily-r 
Where  are  the  fifty  thousand  missing 
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sheep  of  oar  hearenly  Sliepherd'a 
flock? 

The  increase  in  Britain  is  2,977.  Of 
the  thirty-two  districts,  twenty-one 
are  prospering,  and  eleven  report  de- 
crease. This  is  an  improvement  on 
preceding  years,  and  will,  we  hope,  be 
the  beginning  of  better  days.  Ireland 
reports,  an  increase  of  203 ;  the  mis- 
sions of  1,654;  total  increase,  4,834; 
and  there  are  also  reckoned,  20,974 
on  trial. 

The  most  important  featare  of  the 
proceedings,  in  our  view,  in  its  aspect 
towards  the  societies,  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  Was  proposed  last 
year — ^the  re-baptism  of  a  fond  that 
had  become  unpopular,  the  Contin- 
gent Fund,  and  its  reconstitution  under 
a  name  that,  as  ^et,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  misnomer.  As  to  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  new  name 
itself,  there  is  but  one  opinion  both  in 
the  Conference  and  in  the  Connexion ; 
but  call  it  ^*  Home  Mission,"  or  what 
else,  it  cannot  be  made  anything  dif- 
ferent or  anything  supenor  to  that 
Methodism  which  in  our  Founder*s 
hands  allowed  no  such  opportunities 
for  usefulness  as  dally  present  them- 
selves now-a-days  to  slip  by,  until  a 
fund,  and  an  organisation,  and  an 
agency,  and  a  name  were  found.  The 
agency  in  existence  was  then  practi- 
cally deemed  sufficient  for  every  form 
of  evangelical  usefubess  and  enter- 
prise, and  the  commission  of  Christ 
sufficient  authority  for  breaking  up 
new  ground,  and  going  into  the 
''regions  beyond  *'  stated  scenes  of 
labour.  And  happy  will  it  be,  both 
for  Methodism  and  this  nation,  if  the 
same  principle  of  operation  be  again 
made  supreme  among  us.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  very  matter  the  acknow- 
ledged exponent  of  the  mind  of  the 
Conference  has  deUberately  pronounced 
its  judgment  in  these  terms : — '*  Home 
missions  are  at  length  acknowledged 
as  the  charge,  not  omy  of  each  circuit 
and  of  every  minister,  in  divided  and 
feeble  detail,  but  as  the  charge  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  in  its  collective 
power. . . .  Leaving,  then,  the  circuits, 
as  Budi,  to  be  kept  and  strengthened 
by  the  faithful  diligence  of  all  con- 
cerned, we  must  look  beyond  them,  and 
find  means  of  access  to  the  new  popu- 
lations which  have  risen  up  in  all  di- 
rections, hoth  in  town  and  country." 
We  heartily  pray  the  miniBtera  may 


have  grace  given  them  to  fulfil  this 
vocation  now  so  plainly  acknowledged, 
and  laid  upon  them  so  authoritatively, 
both  by  the  New  Testament  and  the 
authority  of  the  Conference,  as  cx- 
poundea  by  our  cotemporary,  the 
"Watchman." 

The  increase  in  the  New  Connexion 
reported  at  their  last  Conference  is 
1,517  in  Great  Britain,  and  112  in 
Ireland  and  foreign  stations ;  total 
1,629.  Many  of  those  in  England  are 
adhesions  from  the  Reformers,  whose 
transition  state  is  exceedingly  farour- 
able  to  changes  of  this  nature.  ^  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Booth  is 
retained  in  his  evangelistio  position. 

Our  Primitive  Methodist  brethren 
have  not  a  very  lai^  increase-^,099 
—in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Their  steady  increase  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  cause  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  congratulation.  May 
continued  usefulness  and  success  lie 
granted  to  them ! 

The  increase  in  the  Old  Connexion 
per  cent,  is  about  one  and  a  quarter; 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  body  it  is 
about  two  and  a  quarter ;  and  in  the 
New  Connexion  about  ten  and  three 
quarters.  We  are  not  able  to  give  the 
predse  position  of  the  Reformers. 
Last  year  their  numbers  were  about 
46,000. 

One  of  the  best  movements  of  the 
present  day  is  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  remrmatories,  to  which  young 
criminals  may  be  sent  for  instruction, 
and  be  plaoea  under  such  restiaints 
and  reforming  influences  as  shall  tend 
to  their  recovenr  from  the  paths  of 
vice.  A  National  Reformatory  UnicHi, 
having  Lord  Brougham  for  president, 
has  commenced  holding  meetings  and 
conferences  for  diffusing  in£[>rBiation 
on  the  subject,  the  first  of  which  was 
held  a  short  time  ago  in  the  dty  of 
Bristol.  Every  philanthropist  will 
rejoice  to  aid  m  a  work  00  excellent 
and  promising. 

Though  the  condunon  of  the  Rus- 
sian war  has  given  peace  nominsDy  to 
Europe,  the  observer  cannot  £ul  to 
mark  how  uneasy  European  society  is, 
how  ready  the  public  mind  has  become 
to  detect,  or  at  least  to  surmise,  in- 
cipient rebellion  or  revolution,  espe- 
cially among  the  tribes  that  inhabit 
the  southern  peninsulas  of  the  con- 
tinent. One  outbreak,  that  of  Spain, 
has    been    quelled   with    bloodshed, 
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which  had  confbrmed  power  in  the 
handa  of  on  unscrupulous  and  hard- 
handed  man,  the  present  tool  of 
an  unscrupulous  and  vicious  queen, 
Italy  and  Sicily  are  like  two  seething* 
volcanoes,  and  may  any  day  bunt  into 
friofhtful  activity.  Causes  of  offence 
exist  by  thousands,  and  the  children 
of  sunny  Italy  are  daily  subjected  to 
austerities  both  in  the  north  and  the 
Bouth  of  their  fair  land  that  are  gra- 
dually producing  the  exacerbated  8ense 
of  wrong*  which  ends  too  generally  in 
obstinate  and  bloody  revolt.  Though 
delivered  from  his  enemy  and  relieved 
of  the  presence  of  his  friends,  the 
hands  or  the  Sultan  are  quite  full 
enough  with  his  administrative  afSsdrs. 
Partial  insurrection  in  the  west  of 
his  dominions;  discontent  among  his 
Mussulman  subjects  in  consequence 
of  privileges  accorded  to  Christians ; 
the  uncompleted  settlement  of  the 
boundary  between  Turkey  and  Russia ; 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Danubian 


Principalities  as  to  the  position  tney 
shall  hereafter  occupy ;  the  quiet  re- 
sumption by  Russia  of  her  former 
ground  in  Asia  and  on  the  Black  Sea 
coasts;  some  rumoured  difficulties 
about  the  Isle  of  Serpents  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  Kars, — these,  and  many  more 
significant  circumstances,  make  the 
couch  of  the  Lord  of  the  Faithful  no 
easy  resting  placed  Peace  may  have 
brought  again  all  the  courtesies  and 
amenities  of  free  official  intercourse 
all  over  the  Continent,  but  these  are 
but  semblances ;  the  real  action  moves 
underneath.  Of  this  we  should  ever 
be  assured.  But  whether  secret  or 
open,  all  the  workings  of  humanity 
are  under  the  eye  and  subject  to  the 
control  of  our  Almighty  Father;  and 
whether  peace  be  long  or  short,  per- 
manent or  illusory,  "  His  purposes  *• 
will  continue  to  '* ripen"  until  he 
hath  brought  in  "eveilasting  right- 
eousness.** 


THE  RAINBOW.— GEir.  ix.  13—17. 
{From  **  Bible  Poena  and  Ltfrics"  by  Mbs.  J.  B.  Moulton.) 


It  is  God's  holy  covenant  sign, 

That  many-coloured  bow; 
The  rocky  crests  of  Ararat 

Bright  in  its  beauty  glow; 
All  fur  things  of  the  new-risen  earth 

Seem  in  its  hues  to  blend; 
Blest  arch!  to  rest  on  lowly  Tales, 

Yet  to  the  heaven  ascend ! 

See  in  it  visioned  brighter  things 

Above  the  starry  ssy. 
The  emerald  bow  that  circles  heaven 

In  glorious  radiancy. 


In  reverence  gaze,  'tis  God*s  own  hand 

Arrays  that  lovely  sign, 
Athwart  the  stormy  clouds  of  earth — 

Adore  the  Hand  Divine. 

It  tells  of  his  lonff-suffering  grace 

To  ages  yet  um>om: 
It  tells  earth's  new- risen  hills  and  vales 

No  surging  flood  shall  mourn; 
Yet  grieve  hmi  not,vain,thoughtl0 

By  sin's  dark  erring  ways; 
Read,  written,  thy  God's  holiness. 

In  those  fair  blended  rays. 


Ptttaal- Jil^  ^ssodatbn  |l(porter. 


PROORSSS  OF  THB  1B80CIATI01V. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  permis- 
sion to  insert  the  following  letter  from 
our  able  and  earnest-minded  friend, 
Edmund  Hxbuiy,  Esq.,  of  Birmiug- 
bam,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that 
some  good  will  result  from  the  perusal 
of  it,  and  from  the  valuable  sugges- 
tion it  contains.  It  is  certain  that  a 
wider  diffusion  of  information  respect- 
ing the  benevolent  aims  and  actual 
doings  of  our  Association  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  accomplish  this 
any  feasible  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
consideration.    At  the  same  time  we 


are  convinced  it  is  to  be  effected 
not  merely  by  the  circulation  of  an 
annual  report.  The  Association  needs 
to  be  brought  both  regularly  and  fre- 
quently before  all  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  its  sustentation,  and  all  upon 
whose  assistance  it  possesses  any 
claim.  We  have  a  somewhat  dim 
idea  that  this  is  possible  of  accomplish- 
ment by  means  of  the  cheaper  form  of 
magazine  which  it  is  intenaed  to  issue 
next  year:  and  we  hope  vet  to  see 
the  day  wnen  every  member  of  the 
Association  and  every  honorary  con- 
tributor will  regularly  receive  a  copy 
of  the  monthly  organ  elf  the  Associa- 
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tion.  Oar  Honoured  treasurer  has  set 
a  noble  example  by  engaging  to  take 
a  number  of  copies  through  the  year 
for  gratuitous  ai^tribiition,  khd  we 
hope  this  will  be  a  Ifurtber  stimulus 
towards  the  adoption  of  some  eifectual 
plan  for  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine.  Mr. 
Heeley's  excellent  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Local  Preachers^ 
Magazine" 

"  Mt  deab  SiBi—I  bare  this  morning 
received  through  the  local  secretary 
a  copy  of  the  interesting  ahd  compre- 
hensive  report  laid  before  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Mntilal-Aid  Society. 

^  I  hare  not  ^et  forgotten  that  meeting, 
nor  the  deep  impression  I  then  had,  in 
ctommon  with  many  others,  both  of  the 
PUTT,  the  IMPORTANCE, '  uay,  more,  the 
p&XYiLaoK  of  supporting  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

"I  confess  that,  so  strong  are  my  views, 
I  find  great  difficidty  in  acquitting  of  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  those  of  our 
brethren  who,  possessing  the  ability,  lack 
the  will  to  assist  a  society,  the  ofcgect  of 
which  is  in  such  beantiful  conformity 
with  the  great  principles  of  the  gospe^ 
vir.,  aid  in  sidsuess,  support  lu  poverty 
and  old  ag[e,  atid  decent  burial  after 
death  of  those  who  havie  hot  6nly  sp^nt 
much  time,  but  gf'eat  Utbour  in  minister- 
ing  the  word  of  lif^  to  thousands  of  our 
feOow-creatures  who  but  for  them  would 
IR«6bably  have  passed  into  eternity  wiA- 
ottt  ever  so  much  as  hearing  thaX  there 
is  a  Holy  Ghost  Or  m  Sctiouif  of  sinners: 

'<Not  desiring  to  deal  in  words  'of 
blame  or  oentfoi^,  I  believe  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  our  people  and  congrega- 
tions ready  to  assist  in  this  worlc,  if  pro- 
perly apphed  to.  Can  no  means  be  em- 
ployed to  lay  the  case  before  those  who 
nave  hitherto  either  never  heard -of  it, 
or  are  without  information  as  to  its  aims 
and  ends  f 

**  It  the  suggestion  I  now  make  to  you 
has  been,  or  is  being  acted  out,  of  course 
it  iUhi  to  the  ground  |  if  otherwise,  theii 

E>iH  give  it  your  consideration  lind 
^e  my  interftrence,  which  I  chum 
the  laat  claim  of  yeur  committee's 
admirable  and  telling  report: 

**  My  simple  suggestion  is,  that  a  copy 
of  the  report  should  be  plaoed  in  the 
hands  of  every  local  preacher  and 
every  friend  in  every  circuit  who  may 
be  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  such 
a  work  of  Christian  benevolence  and 
charity.  If,  in  addition  to  the  report, 
you  could  add  a  list  of  honorary  mem- 
bers under  the  head  of  the  chrcuits  in 


which  such  members  reside,  all  the 
better,  as  it  would  supply  informatioa 
to  the  distributor  and  those  solidted. 

<'  I  take  it  for  grant«Ki  tM  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  aeleeting  persons 
already  members  to  undertake  the  cbr- 
onlation  of  the  reports  witheuft  expense 
to  the  committee. 

'*  If  I  can  be  of  any  service,  and  yoa 
will  spare  50  or  100  copies,  I  will 
endeavour  to  send  them  to  proper 
persons  in  Binningbam  circuits,  we»t 
and  east. 

"If  you  find  it  necessary  to  charge 
the  reports,  I  shall  have  no  objectiou 
to  pay  for  them. 

**  liie  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that 
there  are  large  numbers  in  our  societkss 
that  are  not  awai«  of  tile  state  of' 
destitution  in  which  too  rasny  ^f  our 
local  brethren  are  now  plaoed,  and  must 
so  continue  if  not  rescued  by  those 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  able  without  personal  Mctcrifioe 
to  afford  the  necessary  nelp.  No  Wes- 
leyan  surely  can  read  the  examples  of 
destitution  and  suffering  supplied  by 
your  too  brief  report,  without  teying, 
*  What  must  I  do.*  One  preacher  of 
fifty-fire  is  phiUged  into  the  workhoose; 
another  of  seventy-one  is  almost  desti- 
tute; another  of  seventy-two  in  a  ^- 
milar  state  ;  another  of  seventy,  havini; 
a  daughter,  whose  united  savings  had 
been  swallowed  up  In  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  friend,  aud  livinj^  u^on  3s.  a  week** 
and  this  sorrowful  list  might  be  almost 
Indefinitely  extended;  tilT  the  better 
feelings  Of  natiird  are  harrowed  By  the 
painful  detail. 

"  Surely  there  is  no  error  In  con- 
cluding that,  whilst  those  who  can 
should  sU^pbrt  the  hospitals,  the  Bibk», 
missionary,  and  other  beaev^leot  so- 
cieties, the  objects  of  which  are  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  to  promote  the 
present  and  future  happiness  of  man- 
kind, it  is  espeoiall?  Oar  duty  to  be- 
friend and  support  those  who  belong  to 
the  household  of  faith,  who  are  weak 
and  ready  to  die, 

"  1  ain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
*<  Edmd.  HuatET. 

"Sirmmgham,  August  ISO,  1850.*' 

GOMMnTEE  MBXTDIG. 

Thjb  monthly  meeting  of  the  General 
CommiUee  was  held  at  Brother  WUd% 
North  En^,  Hammersmith,  on  Wednci- 
day,  August  13,  1856. 

Present— Brothers  Wild JTreasorer), 
Chamberlain  (President),  tvade  (Hon. 
Secretary),  T.  Cuthhertson,  Jameson* 
and  LoxdaJe. 

Prayer  having  been  ofited  by  Brother 
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Catbbertmm,  the  minutes  of  tbe  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Brother  Creswell  was  Unanimously  re- 
elected General  Secretary  for  the  ensa- 
ingyear. 

The  secretary  reported  that  7  deaths 
had  occurred  during  tbe  month,  tbat 
there  were  69  meml^rs  on  .the  sick  list, 
and  98  on  the  superannuated  list:  total 
receiving  redsef,  167  —  and  that  the 
treasurer  was  still  considerably  in  ad- 
vance. The  present  number  of  mem- 
bers is  2,929,  being  an  increase  of  8,  five 
of 'which  are  honorary. 

Our  esteemed  treasurer,  Brother  Wild, 
was  unanimously  soHdted  to  prepare  for 
publication  in  the  Maj^i^ine  the  Sermon 
preached  by  him  before  the  Aggregate 
Meeting  in  Mount  Tabor  Chapel,  Shef- 
field, on  Monday,  "June  9th,  1856. 

The  general  secretary  having  reported 
that  he  had  received  notice  of  an  ap<» 
peal  from  a  brother  in  the  Burnley 
branch,  against  the  decision  of  that 
braficH  in  his  case,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  next  montiily  nieeting  be  a 
special  one  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing this  case,  agreeably  to  rule  53. 

A  conversation  ensued  relative  to  the 
publication  of  the  Magazine  for  the  year 
1857.  Resolved,  That  Brothers  Cham- 
berlain, Wade,  Parked  and  Loxdale,  be 
a  sub-committee  fbr  tbe  purpose  of  con" 
Adoring  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in 
this  matter,  iind  to  repon  to  the  next 
itfeeting. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  presidenty 
and  the  meeting  closed  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  o'clock. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee 
(which  will  be  «  speoial  one)  will  be  held 
at  Sister  English's,  9,  AmerBham-terrtfce, 
Deptford,  Kent^  on'  Monday,  September 
8th|  1856,  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 

JoHW  Wadb,  Hon.  Sec. 

TJBA    MBBTIICG     AT    TTSOB,  WABWICK- 
8HIKB. 

Ax  honorary  member,  in  a  letter 
to  the  president,  informs  him  of  an 
interesting  tea  meeting  at  Ty  see,  being 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  that  circuit,  on 
behalf  of  the  Mutual-Aid  Association. 

A  very  respectable  company,  in 
number  120,  sat  down  to  tea,  and 
afterwards  attended  the  meeting-  in 
the  chapel,  and  were  much  gratified 
with  the  material,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  Christian  treat  provided  for  them. 
As  the  plan  of  "  trays  given  by 
friends*'  <ud  not  prevail  at  Tysoe,  our 
friends  availed  themselves  of  the 
willing  aid  of  Christians,  and  sold 
to  those  who  oould  afford  it  some 


tickets  at  5s.  each,  and  some  at  26. 6d., 
the  bulk  being  sold  at  Is.  each,  with 
half-price  to  the  young.'  By  these 
means,  after  paying  al(  the  expenses 
of  the  occasidn,  i  balatceof  ^  15fl. 
lOd.  reinained,  and  has  been  sent  up 
to  the  general  account. 

It  will  be  well  if  all  our  comitry 
friends  iivin  bestir  themselves  on  be- 
half of  our  Association,  and  "go  and 
do  likewise."  While  harVest  opera- 
tions are  in  full  course,  an  excuse  may 
be  granted  to  agriculturists ;  but  after 
harvest-home  there  should  be  general 
preparations  for  an  abundant  thank- 
offering  throughout  the  land.  J(o  one 
of  all  the  benevolent  institutions  iu 
our  country  can  appeal  to  Christians 
with  the  scriptural  force  and  power 
that  our  Association  doefe.  As  yet  it 
is  comparatively  unknown,  and  it  be- 
hoves its  supporters,  by  meetings, 
pubUcations,  and  personal  intercbursei 
to  place  it  fairly  within  si^hi  and 
hearing!  Wheh  this  is  d otic,  what- 
ever else  may  lack  fuVide,  While 
Christianity  in  the  Methodist  form 
survives,  the  Association  must  floui^ish. 
Let  our  friends  then  be  up  ahd  doihg. 

OBITUARr  IrOTICB. 

DiXD,  iu  the  faith  au^  hope  of  the 
gospel,  at  SunderUnd,  on  U>e  ]iOlh  of 
August,  after  a  short  illnes^  Brother 
John  I'enman,  aged  53.  His  appear- 
ance was  grave,  nis  manner  quiet,  bis 
Conduct  upright  his  piety  steady  and 
warm,  his  frtcndsfaip  hearty,  and  his 
bearing  in  the  family  free  and  affec** 
tionate  beyond  i^hat  would  have  been 
supposed  ^oin  the  habitual  sobriety  of 
his  d^mef iiof.  In  tUe  clukirge  6f  a  cla^S, 
judgment,  variety,  and  readiness  dis- 
tinguished him;  whilst  as  a  preacher, 
which  he  had  been  for  upwards  of  twen^ 
^ears,  if  deficient  in  grace  of  manner 
or  easy  utterance,  the  lack  was  com- 
pensated b^  the  force  and  fervour  of 
his  publication  of  those  cardinal  truths 
of  the  gospel  he  mainly  dwelt  on. 
As  in  earlier  life  he  had  done  good 
service  in  the  Sabbath  school,  so  in 
later  years  he  lent  th^  influence  of  his 
worth  to  further  in  this  circuit  the  in- 
terests of  our  Association,  which  thus 
loses  not  only  a  member,  but  mourns 
the  demise  of  its  treasurer,  and  that  we 
^'  have  no  man  like  minded  "  in  affection 
and  integrity,  conjoined  also  with 
leisure,  "who  will  naturally,"  as  one 
with  its  pensioners,  "care  for'*  their 
«  state."  J.  A. 

Sttnderhnd,  August  16, 1866. 
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Rehittancbs  rbchiveo  by  the  Tbka- 
8URBR  TO  August,  I^h,  1856 :— Malton, 
Al  118.;  Spalding,  £2  18s.;  Congleton, 
£3  68.;  OttDdle,  12s.;  St.  Ives,  £1  7s.; 
Lynn,  £1  Ids ;  Bakewell,  £2  lOs. ;  North- 
ampton, £6  6s. ;  Scarboroogh,  £2  14s.  6cL ; 
Kingswood,  £2  58.;  Wantage,  £4  Is.; 
North  Walsham,  £4  Ss.;  Birmingham; 
£8  188. ;  Rochester,  £2  198. ;  Ripon,  £3  88. , 
St.  Helen's,  £1  ISs.:  Gnemaey,  12s.; 
Glossop,  £1  78.;  Hnddersfield  2ad, 
£23  6s.  6d.;  Bramley,  £2  7«.;  Penrith, 
£1  10s. ;  Stourbridge,  £1  14s. ;  Bradford, 
£3  14s.  6d. ;  Qarstang,  £1  Is. ;  Barnstaple, 
£3  128.;  Lincoln,  18s. ;  Ilkestone,  £1 16s. ; 
North  and  South  Shields,  £1 78. ;  Adding- 
ham,  £1  168. ;  Cromford,  £3  19s. ;  Work- 
ington, £2  58.;  Sunderluid,  £5  12s.  6d.; 
Stockport,  £1  lOs.;  Stamford,  £2  88.; 
Thane,  £1 4s. ;  Wednesbury,  £1 13$.  6d. ; 
Bnrton-on-Trent,  £2  Ids.  6d.;  Hexham, 
£2  88.;  Bonoom,  £2  19$.  6d.;  Derby, 
£8  78. ;  Botherham  and  Wath,  £4  lis.  6dL ; 
Liverpool,  £3  178.;  Camborne,  68.;  Ret- 
ford, £1  Is. ;  Burnley,  £5  ISs.  6d. ;  White- 
haven, 128.;  Nottingham,  £3  Is.  6d.; 
Bristol,  £6  Is.;  Pickering,  £1  ISs.;  Old- 
ham, £9  lis. ;  Brackley,  £3  Os.  6d. ;  Brid- 
port,  £L  188.;  Axminater,  98.;  Andover, 
188.;  Ledbury,  £1  19b.;  York,  £2  lOs.; 
Exeter,  £7  Ids. ;  Wisbeach,  £1  6s. ;  Taun- 
ton, £1  128. ;  Swindon,  £1  Is.  6d. :  Leeda, 
£2  108.  Id. ;  Windsor,  £2  lOi. ;  Kineton, 
£4  15s.  lOd.;  WalsaU,  £1  78.;  Chatteris, 
£1188. 


Donations,    Honobabt    SuBsoRiPTioNa, 

KTC.,  BBCETVXD  BT  THE  TbEASUBEB,  TO 

Auougrl9,1856:— 
hm.  Hononxr  UmAn.     h&  Honoraiy  Oontrflniteiw 

Bakewell— Mr.  S.  Heraman,  hm.,  £1. 

Spalding— P.  Wiggleaworth,  Esq.,  hm., 
quarterly,  58. 

Scarbotough-'CoUeeted  by  Bio.  Timothy 
Anderson,  1m.  6d. 

Wantage— Proceeds  of  Public  Tea  Meet- 
ing,  £2  78.  6d. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Lewis,  don.,  5s. ; 
Mr.  Pitt,  ann.  sub.,  58. ;  a  Friend,  2s.  6d.— 
£3. 

Birminsfaam— Mrs.  Robins,  don.  for  six 
months,  M. 

Rochestex^-Collection  £1. 

Ripon— Mr.  M.  Stephenson,  he.,  lOs.; 
Mr.  Jno.  Sadler,  don.,  58.— 159. 

Bramley— Mr.  John  Smith,  don.,Wortley, 
£L 

Bamataple — Mr.  Arthur  Packer,  hm., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Geo.  Balsden,  hm.,  £1  Is.  — 
£228. 

Ciomford— Thomas  Hackett,  Esq.,  hm., 
£lls. 

Sunderland— Mrs.  WrightBon,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
donations,  £1  78.— £2  Ss. 

Burton-on-Trent— Mr.  George  Jackson, 
don.,  28. 6d. ;  Mr.  Edw.  Adams,  don.,  28. 6d.; 
Mr.  leaac  Dickin,  don.,  2s.  6d— 78.  6d. 

Runcorn— Collected  by  Bro.  Geo.  Hudson; 
as  under: — Mr.  S^m.  Mason,  don.,  Ss.;  Mr. 
John  Anderton,  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  John  Rawlin- 
son,  28.  6d.;  Mr.  James  Boote,  28.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Edwin  Worrall,  28.  6d. ;  Mr.  Juhn  Ra- 
venscroft,  2b.;   Mrs.  Whittoker,  28.;  Mr. 


Samuel  Hough,  Is.;  Mr.  Wm.  Fisher,  €d.— 
£1  Os.  6d. 

Burnley— Mr.  T.  Fowler,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mr. 
E.  Rawlinson,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mr.  C.  Grimshav, 
he.,  lOs. ;  Mr.  J.  Walton,  don.,  5s.;  Mr.  H. 
Berrv,  don.,  5s.;  Mr.  T.  Hargreavas,  5s.; 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  5s. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Wiseman, 
2s.  6d. ;  Miss  M.  England,  28.  6d. ;  Miss 
Frankland,  la. ;  Mr.  T.  Hdm,  Is. ;  Mr.  J. 
Nutter,  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Barrodougfa,  Is.; 
Mr.  J.  Noel,  Is.;  Mr.  G.  Higgin,  6d.— 
£4  0s.6d. 

Derbv— Mr.  Edw.  Smithard,  he,  10a.  6d. 

Bristol— Mr.  S.  W.  Tuckey,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  H.  F.  Lawes,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  John 
Harris,  he,  lOs.— £2  128. 

Oldham— Mr.  Schofield,  sen.,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Mrs.  Schofield,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  Long- 
bottom,  hm.,  Bumedge,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  Cliftoo, 
hm.,  Oldham,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Hall,  hm.,  £1  la.; 
Mr.  J.  Schofield.  hm.,  £1  la. ;  Mr.  Wood- 
row,  he,  lOs.;  Mr.  John  Avsterberry,  hc^ 
10:9.;  Mrs.  Hugh  Cooper,  he.,  Rayton,  10s. ; 
Mr.  Joshua  Cheetham,  he.,  Shaw,  lOa^ 
Mr.  John  Thornton,  he.,  ditto,  10a.— 
£8168. 

Brackley— Collected  at  Syresham  Chapel, 
16s.;  Friends  at  Padbury,  5s.  6d.— £1  la.  6d. 

Bridport— Mr.  Eli  Fowler,  hm.,  quar- 
teriy,  OS. 

Exeter— Mr.  Hawkins,  hm.,  £1 ;  collected 
by  Brx).  Weld,  98.— £1  98. 

Wisbeach— Mr.  R.  Wright,  don.,5«. 

Taunton— Collected  by  Brother  William 
Williams,  of  WashfonL  in  return  for  bena- 
fits  received  bom  the  SIol  Fund,  aa  under  :— 
Mr.  James  Bryant,  don.,  10s. ;  Mr.  WiUiam 
Stoate,  don.,  5s.;  Mr.  John  HiU,  don., 
28. 6d. ;  Mr.  Andrew  Hooegood,  don.,  2s.  6d. 
— £L 

Leeds— Collection  at  Otley,  per  Brother 
Cheetham,  £1  9s.  Id. 

Windsor— Mr.  Joe.  MUsom,  bm..  Beading, 
per  President,  £1  Is. 

Kineton— Wm.  Gardner,  Esq.,  bm.,  Bv- 
and  House,  Tyaoe,  £1. 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meetfaur,  per  Wm. 
Gardner,  Esq.,  £6  6s.  6d.  Qen  *t*p*ni^. 
£2 10a.  8d.)  £4  15s.  lOd. 

Nottingham— Mr.  W.  Clifton,  of  Binghon, 

NoTB.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  CoUectbns,  &c,  may  appcsr 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treaa«nr 
firom  the  various  Circuits. 

DIED. 

«  These  all  died  la  (kith.'*— JSMrwM  zl.  13. 

July  11,  1806.  Elijah  lOteh^Il,  of  Newtary. 
in  the  Hoagerford  Clreoit,  aged  M.  CUUm  M. 
He  was  on  the  ftmds  8  weeks.  Hia  ead  wss 
peace. 

Jaly  81,  1866.  John  BMings,  of  FaOiworih. 
hi  the  Oldham  Clreoit,  aged  88.  Claim  £4. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  church  on  earth 
upwards  of  60  yesrt.  60  of  which  bad  beea  speat 
in  actlre  lerrice  as  a  local  preacher.  His  mi 
was  peace.    He  w«a  on  the  fbnds  265  weeks. 

Aoffnit  2,  ISM.  Ann  llargen.  of  Ttnhead.  la 
the  Derlses  Ctrcalt,  aged  30.  aalm  £4.  »h9 
died  happy,  coofldentiy  reljlng  on  (he  ataae. 
meat  of  her  Kedeemer. 
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Anginal  anir  $tlttk)i  %xMtB. 

"OUR  LIFE/^-No.  II. 

H^BTBRious  as  is  the  principle  of  life  itself,  and  inexplicable  as  is  its 
connection  with  material  organisms^  to  ns — existing  in  the  midst  of 
animated  forms,  and  only  acquainted  with  life's  manifestations  by  means 
of  tangible^  bodily  media — the  fact  of  bodiless  existence  is  still  more 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  mode  of  sach 
an  existence,  how  the  subject  of  it  can  exercise  those  powers  which  we 
put  forth  by  means  of  our  senses,  or  how,  in  fact,  it  can  perform  any 
Amctions  whatever  analogous  to  those  intellectual  and  sensational 
experiences  which  attend  the  present  life.  Has  the  soul  any  senses,  or 
is  it  all  sense — all  eye — all  ear  ?  Are  the  vulgar  senses  of  taste,  smell, 
and  touch  possessed  by  the  separated  spirit  ?  and  are  they  as  perfect  in 
that  state  as  when  the  soul  is  confined  to  its  tabernacle  of  flesh  and 
blood? 

These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  questions  that  crowd  upon  the  mind 
when  it  is  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  that  wonderful  state  to  which 
we  are  all  hastening— 'that  condition  into  which  every  soul  is  to  be 
*'  shelled  out,"  as  it  were,  from  the  body  by  the  hand  of  death,  and 
from  thence  launched  naked,  unexperienced,  in  a  sense  ignorant,  upon  a 
new  class  of  circumstances,  a  new  sphere  of  knowledge,  a  new  series  of 
associations,  and  a  new  course  of  teachings.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
speculate  upon  this,  to  some  minds,  inviting  subject ;  but  a  few  observa* 
tions  will  naturally  arise  before  we  pass  on  to  what  is  known. 

Different  as  that  state  of  being  must  necessarily  be  from  all  that  can 
by  us  at  present  be  conceived,  this  fact  is  not  to  be  put  out  of  sight*-«i^ 
is  the  continuation  of  ^^  out  /t/%,"— the  second  chapter  of  the  biography 
begun  at  the  birth  of  the  body.  Our  present  life  is  a  season  of  severe 
trial.  Each  of  us  is  an  experimental  philosopher,  learning  the  due 
exercise  of  bodily  functions  and  senses.    We  only  come  to  the  know*- 

c  c 
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ledge  of  their  right  use  through  painful  experience  or  laborious  ap- 
plication while  in  actual  contact  with  the  things  and  necessities  to 
which  they  are  adapted.  In  this  life^  also,  the  body  ordinarily  takes 
precedence  of  the  soul ;  its  wants  press  with  greater  distinctness  and 
force  upon  us^  because  upon  its  due  nourishment  and  sustentation  depend 
the  continuance  of  our  life  and  the  realisation  of  enjoyment ;  wbile» 
upon  neglecting  the  proper  wants  of  the  body,  physicd  misery,  pain, 
and  dissolution  supervene.  From  this  condition  we  cannot  escape  while 
connected  with  a  material  body ;  but  in  the  power  of  endurance  wfaicli 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  displays,  and  the  dominion  it  asserts  orer 
physical  and  temporal  circumstances,  lies  the  proof  of  the  superiori^  of 
that  nature,  and  the  higher  value  of  the  soul  in  comparison  of  the 
body. 

Thus,  then,  in  this  the  first  chapter  of  '^  our  life/'  we  enter  upon  the 
acquisition  ef  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  a  body,  whose  necessities 
govern  our  conduct,  and  whose  well-being  requires  our  most  assidaoos 
exertions ;  and  only  through  the  medium  of  such  a  body  do  we  know 
or  understand  anything  of  the  world  around  us.  But,  when  this  body  is 
deposited  in  the  dust,  all  our  powers  or  necessities  or  facilities  of  inter- 
course and  knowledge  are  at  once  cast  off.  The  soul  has  learnt  to  hoM 
intercourse  with  outward  existences  through  a  material  mediam;  ha 
been  rigidly  schooled  into*  habits  of  physical  contact  and  experiment; 
but,  on  ^*  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,*'  it  is  wholly  bereft  of  its  ordinary 
instruments  of  operation,  and  plunged,  naked,  bodiless,  and  defeooeless,  into 
a  totally  new  slate  of  existence.  It  does  not  begin  this  second  chapter 
of  life  as  it  began  the  first,  with  a  gradual  expansion  of  mind,  a  slow 
unfolding  of  both  physical  and  mental  faculties.  But  with  a  conscious 
ness  the  most  complete  and  intense,  and  with  the  faculties  fully  developed, 
well-grown,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  every  eventuality,  the  human  sool 
is  compelled  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  strange  circumstances  of  an 
untried  state  of  being,  ignorant  both  of  what  may  be  encountered  and 
of  the  means  of  contact  and  intercourse  by  which  such  encounter  can  be 
maintained. 

The  precedency  of  the  body  is  thus  at  an  end  :  the  life  that  inhered 
in  it  is  prolonged  without  it,  bodiless  life  is  begun,  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  soul  is  established. 

As  in  every  altered  condition  of  the  present  life  we  have  to  adopt  a 
new  line  of  action,  learn  new  duties,  observe  new  rules,  take  up  new 
habits ;  so  there  must  be  much  to  learn  in  the  strangely  new  oonditioa 
upon  which  the  soul  will  enter  on  being  discharged  from  the  body*  Oor 
present  life  is  a  school  for  the  evolution  of  principles :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  state  of  being  in  which  this  life  shall  end,  will  furnish 
means  for  testing  and  proving  such  principles  as  we  may  carry  into  it, 
and  of  establishing  the  true  and  rejecting  the  false*  **  What  we  know 
not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter  "  is,  doubtless,  true  of  many  things  that 
are  connected  with  our  own  being,  as  well  as  of  the  dealings  of  our  heavenly 
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Father  with  us.  If  in  this  life  we  adopt  principles  on  partial  groBnds, 
with  only  limited  knowledge^  on  incorrect  data  and  statements  of  facts, 
and  in  consequence  of  prejudices  of  opinion  or  position,  and  if  we  leave 
the  hod  J  while  those  principles  have  the  full  assent  of  our  minds  and 
understandings,  the  probabilitj  is  that  many  of  our  most  cherished 
principles  will  be  brought  to  a  test  they  will  not  endure ;  we  shall  have 
to  give  up  many  points  that  we  now  deem  of  the  utmost  value.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  things  that  we  have  only  dimly  guessed  at 
while  in  the  body,  will  then  become  firmly  established  truths.  There 
must  be  much  to  learn,  even  in  the  separate,  bodiless  state ;  for  truth, 
like  its  great  Author  and  Fountain^  is  the  same  now  and  for  evermore, 
and  infinite,  and  no  finite  mind  can  comprehend  the  whole  truth  of  God 
within  the  limits  of  the  brief  life  of  the  fiesh. 

The  knowledge  that  we  really  possess  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  the 
separate  state  is  exceedingly  Umited  and  vague.  For  wise  purposes  God 
has  for  a  season  placed  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  two  conditions 
of  existence ;  and,  though  there  is  sufficient  revealed  in  Scripture  to  assure 
us  of  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  our  life  beyond  the  grave  and 
of  the  probability  that  existence  then  will  be  consciously  enjoyed,  and 
wilt  not  be  a  mere  sleep  or  lethargic  doze,  yet  the  information  supplied 
is  too  assumptive  and  general  to  give  any  clear  idea  either  of  place  or  con- 
dition or  einployment  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death. 

The  Bible  phenomena  having  reference  to  the  two  states  are  few  and 
simple,  but  important.  Of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood  it  is  said  only 
that  they  died — all  except  Enoch.  Nothing  even  is  said  of  burial  of 
the  body ;  and  not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to  the  separate  existence 
of  the  soul ;  while  Enoch  disappears  altogether,  body  and  soul :  ^'  he  was 
not ;  for  God  took  him.*'  After  the  flood  the  burial  of  the  body  is  first 
spoken  of  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Sarah,  for  whose  grave  Abraham 
purchased  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Abraham  himself  occurs  the  first  distinct  allusion  to  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  in  the  remarkable  phrase,  '^  Then  Abraham  gave  up 
ih4  ghost:" 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  singular  significancy 
in  this  circumstRUce.  Abraham  was  the  first  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom 
definite  personal  promises  were  made,  the  fulfilment  of  which  necessarily 
involved  the  resurrection  of  the  body :  and  thus  the  adoption  of  a  new 
phraseology  in  recording  his  death  seems  to  point  with  great  force  to  the 
important  doctrine  that,  though  the  body  should  die  and  be  buried  before 
those  promises  were  fulfilled,  the  soul,  or  ghost,  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  God,  should  continue  to  exist  in  a  separate  state  until  the  time  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy ;  when,  in  the  resurrection  body,  the 
patriarch  should  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the 
^'everlasting  covenant." — Gen.  xvii.  7.  The  memorable  promise  to 
Abraham  sind  to  his  seed  cannot  be  understood  in  all  its  breadth  and 
fulness  but  on  some  principle  of  exposition  analogous  to  this. 
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With  the  aingle  exception  of  the  exultant  previuon  of  Job-^"  I  k»ow 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth ;  and  though  after  my  akin  worms  destroy  this  body^yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God ;"— the  earlier  books  of  the  Ofd  Testament  oontain 
no  further  allusion  either  to  the  separate  state  or  to  a  resiirceetio%  anul» 
on  the  givmg  of  the  statutes  for  the  moral  and  social  guidance  <if  God's 
ancient  people,,  they  were  forbidden  to  turn  '^  after  such  as  h^^voJamiUar 
spiritsJ'  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  statement  of  the  possibility  of 
intercourse  being  had  between  men  and  separate  spirits  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  quite  dear^  inde^di  wiiat  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  ^'familiar  spirit;"  whether  a  departed  humaaspirit, 
or  a  spirit  of  angelic  nature,  good  or  bad ;  or  whether  it  may  not  be  more 
appropriately  understood  of  the  person  himself  whose  pcaeticea  were  for- 
bidden, who  was  so  constituted  that  he  was  enabled  to  hoId^intaKoonrse 
(or  be  familiar)  with  invisible  beings,  and  thue  make  pretenaiena  tc»  saper- 
natural  and  prophetic  powers.  If  the  latter  be  the  true  view^jwa  are 
reminded  by  it  of  the  powers  said  to  be  possessed  by  the  '^  spirit  zqedUiuDs" 
of  the  present  day. 

What  were  the  dealings  and  practices  of  those  wha  had  :".fiM»Uiar 
spirits  "  is  nowhere  described  in  Scripture ;  but  lower  down  in  the  hiatory 
we  have  the  visit  of  King  Saul  to  the  witch  of  Endor  narrated,  the  peon- 
liar  circumstances  of  which,  authenticated  as  they  are  by  their  admissiea 
into  a  solemn  history  like  that  of  the  Bible^  throw  mneh  light,  upon  our 
relations  to  the  separate  state,  an'd  present  some  singular  reeemblanoee  to 
the  practices  of  modern  ''spirit  mediums."  The  facte  are  thesa:  Sanl^ 
being  forsakai^of  God,  in  an  extremity  of  distress  sought  wta  woman 
that  had  a  familiar  spirit.  Finding  one  at  Endor^  he  disguised  himself, 
and  with  two  attendants  visited  her  by  nighty  and  requested  her  to  ''bring 
up  "  from  the  invisiil^le  world  the  person  whom  he  should  name,  She  ob- 
jected that  Saul  h^^  destroyed  or  banished  all  who  practised  such  arts^and 
that  this  was  a  snan^  for  her  life.  Being  assured  of  impunity,  she  ooosented; 
and  was  told  to  ^' bring  up  SamueL"  Nothing  is  said  of  the  woman's 
method  of  fulfiiyng  the  behest,  for  the  brief  style  o£  Scripture  MPoids  un- 
necessary detail^,  or  purposely  omits  the  relation  of  forbidden  practices. 
When  she^  saw  Samuel  she  cried  out,  and  immediately  charged  her  visitor 
with  being  King  Saul  himself.  It  does  not  appear  that  Saul  saw  any- 
thing; but,  being  convinced  on  inquiry  that  the  spirit  of  Samuel  was  really 
present, ''  he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself/' 
''An^  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou .  disquieted  ma  to  bring  me 
up  ?  And  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore  distressed,  and  God  is  departed  from 
me ;  therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou  mayest  make  known  unto 
me  what  I  shall  do."  The  reply  of  the  prophet's  spirit  xsontained  a  severe 
reproof  to  the  erring  king  for  his  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Qod; 
and  concluded  thus :  ''  The  Lord  will  deliver  Israel  with,  thee  into  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 
me." 
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This  ramsrkable  acoonnt^  oarefnlly  examined^  mack  enlarges  cmr 
knowledge  of  the  separate  state.  The  first  point  worthj  of  note  is  thai 
Samuel  was  existing  in  a  oon(iitioii  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  present  lifis 
trouUed  htm  no  longer.  Henoe^  to  bring  him  again  into  contact  with 
humaa  afiairs,  was  to  <' disquiet"  him ;  the  bringing  of  him  up  fcom  the 
abodes  of  the  deiad  was  a  distmrbance  of  his  equanimity  that  was  dis^ 
tasteful  to  him.  Yet,  as  maj  next  be  notedy  this  was  net  because  he 
took  no  interest  ifi  SanVs  affittm»  for  it  was  plaia  that  he  knew  the  course 
«f  events  in  Israel^  and  understood  the  tnie  position  of  the  king,  hath  with 
regard  to  the , Philistines  and  to  his  ^'neighbour''  David.  Next,  the 
dedaratiofi  ith^t  Saul  and  his  sona  would  epeedilj  join  Samuel  in  the 
abode  of  spirits,,  warrants  the  coDclusioia  that  inteUigent  intetcourae 
and  rawtual  identifieation  are  common  to  human  beings  both  in  the 
proaent  world  and  iathe  separate  state.  Again,  SamiiQl's  oral  addiesa  and 
his^ peculiarities  of  appearance  show  that  intercourse  will  be  maintained 
by  speech,  and  idenUty  be  lecogniaed  by  visible  appearances,  a»  in  the 
present  life.  Further,  the  fact  that  Saipuel  told  Said  that  on  the  morrow 
he  would  be  widi  him,  while  it  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  simply  that 
he  would  enter  the  separate  state,  ia  most  naturaUy  Amderstood  to  imply 
that  they  would  actually  see  and  recognise  each  other;  from  which  we 
may  infec  that,  the  total  and  final  sepai*ation  of  the  righteous  asid  the  ma* 
rightaoas.will  not  be  wholly  oompfete'd  nntii  the  general  jjodgment,  Bevw 
XX.  11 — 15.  Aad»  lastly,,  with  refanDnoe  tOithe  abode  s^t  separate'  spirits^ 
the  phraseology  of  the  nasrative  and  the  manner  of  SamueFs  appoarasce 
aeem  tx>  show  that  it  is  in  ^ii«  earth.  Hark  the  aacoant  Saul  saya  at 
first,  ^^Bmng  me  Aim  up  whom  I  shall'  name."  The  woman  asfcs^ 
''  Whom  shall  I  brwg  up  unto  thas?*'  Saul  xepliss,  ^^  Bring  mr  up 
Samuel."  In  describing  his  appearance,  the  woman  said>.  '^  I  samr  gede*^ 
€ueendiny,Q(^of  the  etutikr  And  Samuel's  firat  3¥Qrda  aro^  "  Why  hast 
thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  meup?^*  The  natural iafenenee>  is,  thkt  tim^ 
region  firom-twhich  Samuel  oame^  and  to  which  S^ul  was  the  nest«day  t» 
repair,  was  in  the  earth. 

With  t|ie  possibilities  and  prebabHities  of  all  these  things  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  in  no  way  implicated.  By  being  wrought  into  the  sacred 
narrative  they  are  taken  out  of  the  category  of  doubtful  or  speculative 
questions,. and  must  be  placed  among  those  phenomena  which  form  the 
proper  basis  of  inductive  reasoning ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  light 
derivable,  from  other  Scriptures^  they  represeiit.  the  only  rdiaUe  informa«- 
tion  we  possess  of  the  bodiless  life. 

The  procession  of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  out  of  Ae  earth,  besides  being 
indicative  of  the  place  of  abode  of  separate  spirits,  displays  to  us  a  power 
totally  different  to  anything  possessed  by  the  bodies  we  at  present 
possess,  and  provokes  the  question.  Can  free  spirit  move  with  equal 
facility  through  all  kinds  of  ponderable  substances  ?    Is  it  true  that 

*  The  word  rendered  gods  in  onr  tranfllatlon  is,  in  the  margin  of  Ex.  xzii.  2S, 
tnuislated>tMl|^.    The  habit  of  a  jndge  would  no  donbt  be  wtU-fcnown  to  the  witcb. 
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gates  and  bolta  and  ban  and  walls  are  inefficient  to  impede  the  progfress 
of  a  haman  spirit  when  unshackled  with  the  flesh  t  Such,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  the  popular  opinion ;  and  it  is  borne  out  by  this  aocoont  of 
the  appearance  of  SamueL  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  disembodied 
spirit  must  possess  the  power  or  the  &oiilty  of  moving  through  eome 
Idnds  of  matter.  The  fact  of  its  separation  from'  the  body  at*  desth^ 
though  that  is  an  involuntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  spirit  itself,  tends 
to  prove  this  proposition.  ^  How  that  separation  takes  place  is  as  much 
a  mystery  as  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  one  human  being.  The  idea 
of  wounds  jreoeived  on  the  battle-field  makmg  way  for  the  escape  of  the 
ethereal  inhabitant  of  the  body  is  a  mere  poetical  fancy.  The  separatioD 
IS  as  efibotually  made  when  no  wounds  are  received ;  and  even  when 
every  aperture  of  the  still  living  body  has  been  closed  by  the  instant*- 
neous  falling  of  an  avalanche,  or  the  more  gradual  yet  oyerwhelming 
burial  in  a  snowdrift,  no  impediment  has  been  conceived  to  exist  to  the 
outpassage  of  the  liberated  spirit,  both  from  the  lifeless  body  and  the 
superincumbent  crushing  mass  of  matter. 

It  would,  in  fact,  seem  that  the  disembodied  spirit  possesses  at  least 
one  power  or  faculty  totally  different  to  anything  with  which  in  this  lift 
we  are  acquainted — the  power  to  mop$  through  or  to  impmf0  ^gnm 
material  substances  to  some  extent  at  will  It  does  not'  a^ypear  that  in 
coming  up  out  of  the  earth  the  spirit  of  Samuel  dis{riaeed  a  sin^e 
particle  of  the  visible  matter  of  the  earth,  or  that  in  going  forth  again  he 
left  the  slightest  trace  of  his  passage.  The  only  analogous  phenomena 
known  to  us  are  the  actions  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  the  two  former 
of  which  invariably  pass  through  or  impinge  upon  different  substances ; 
and  tluy  last  of  which  moves  freely,  though  with  varying  facility, 
through  or  in  or  over  all  kinds  of  substances. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  continue  these  remarks  beyond  the  present 
number.  Several  points  have,  howeyer,  yet  to  be  touched  upon,  ere  we 
can  close  with  the  important  practical  conclusions  to  which  our  thoughts 
have  been  directed. 

MORAL  GREATJ^ESS  AND  PRAYER. 
It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  grandest  Bcenes  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
men  of  Scripture  are  in  connection  with  acts  of  devotion.  In  prayer  and  inter- 
cession Abraham,  MoeeSi  Solomon,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Paul,  and 
others  appear  to  greatest  advantage.  Great  alwajs,  they  seem  greatest  then. 
In  communion  with  the  Almighty  they  rise  above  Uiemselves,  their  sorrows, 
and  their  trials,  and  ^pear  to  borrow  majesty  from  tiie  majestf  of  Him  with 
whom  they  plead.  Forgetting  this  gross  earUi,  althoagh  th^  speak  about  it, 
and  rising  on  the  wings  of  faith  above  the  affairs  of  time,  althoagh  these  affiurs 
form  the  subject  of  their  solidtude,  they  disclose  their  wishes  in  the  ears  of  the 
God  of  Israel  in  words  of  weighty  meaning.  No  impostor,  writing  a  book  for 
the  purpose  of  palming  it  npon  men  as  the  oracles  of  Heaven,  would  have  dared 
to  invent  these  prayers ;  and  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  incredible  boldness 
to  hazard  the  atteinpt,  he  would  have  inevitably  Med.    What  deceiver  could 
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have  invented  the  wonderful  circamBtances  recorded  in  the  18th  of  GenpsisP 
The  fact  of  the  record  is  itself  a  moral  demonstration  of  the  literal  truth  of  that 
which  is  recorded.  Jehovah  has  decreed  the  destmction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  whose  onutterable  wickedness  smells  rank  to  heaven.  Even  there  he 
hath  not  left  himself  without  witness.  But  the  day  of  probation  is  over,  and 
the  fire-messenger  straggles  for  liberty  to  execute  his  dread  commission.  StilU 
however,  the  merciful  Judge  of  all  the  earth  seema  reluctant  to  strike;  and 
he  acquainto  Abraham  with  his  design.  The  patriarch,  reverently  approaching^ 
puts  this  startling  question,  **  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked  ?  "  He  then  supposes  the  existence  of  fifty  righteous  persons  in  the 
doomed  city,  and  asks  whether,  should  it  be  so,  the  Lood  would  not  spare  all  the 
city  on  this  account!  The  compassionate  Hedeemer— for  that  it  waa  he,  in  one 
of  his  pre-incarnation  appearances,  I  doubt  no^^replies  that  he  would.  Feaiv* 
ing,  however,  that  he  had  named  too  great  a  number,  Abraham  begs  permission 
to  proceed  with  his  intercession.  He  suooeasively  names  forty-five^  ^<^f 
thirty,  twenty,  ten,  at  the  mention  of  each  number  receiving  an  assurance 
that,  if  BO  many  could  be  found  in  Sodom,  the  corrupt  city  should  be  spared* 
-Alas  I  it  was  not  so ;  there  were  not  even  ten — ^not  this  small  handful  of  salt 
to  save  the  myriads  of  Sodom  and  Gh>morrah  from  the  devouring  flame  I 
But  how  great,  how  Christ-like,  is  the  intercessor,  Abraham,  in  this  terribly- 
sublime  transaction!  Such  men  and  such  scenes  are  not  the  creatures  of 
imagination,  but  of  veritable  fact 

like  all  men  who  have  been  valiant  for  the  troth,  and  have  done  much  good 
in  the  world,  Moses  excelled  in  prayer.  His  petitions  for  the  wayward,  and 
sometimes  grossly  stupid  people,  whom  he  conducted  out  of  ]Sgypt  and  across 
the  great  wilderness,  exhibit  his  character  better  than  anything  besides.  As  ia 
usual  in  true  prayer,  the  real  man  is  seen.  But,  judged  by  this  rale,'the  Jewish 
lawgiver  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  trod  the  earth.  Once  and 
again,  when  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  stretched  out  to  destroy  the  rebellious 
company,  Moses,  so  to  upeak,  lays  hold  upon  it,  and  averts  the  blow.  Like  all 
men  of  generous  hearts  and  keen  sensibilitie^  he  sees  at  a  glance  evils  which 
to  other  men  would  unfold  themselves  slowly :  the  incredible  folly  of  the  people 
in  the  affair  of  the  molten  calf,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  therefrom, 
flashed  at  once  upon  his  mind.  ''And  it  came  to  pass,"  we  are  informed, 
*'  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dancing: 
and  Moses*  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hand,  and  brake 
them  beneath  the  mount.  And  he  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and 
burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the  water, 
and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it."  Determined  still  further  to 
punifth  this  gross  idolatry,  he  commanded  the  sons  of  Levi  to  slay  the  rlng- 
jeaders  without  respect  of  persons.  Three  thousand  men  were  that  day  put  to 
death.  ''  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,"  it  is  added,  "  that  Moses  said 
unto  the  people.  Ye  have  sinned  a  great  sin :  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the 
liord;  perad venture  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin.  And  Moses 
returned  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and 
have  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Tet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin : " — 
here  there  is  a  pause  from  the  agony  of  his  mind ;  but  mark  what  follows — 
^'and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written.'^ 
The  greatness  of  the  man  who  thus  intercedes,  with  heart-breaking  fervour,  lor 
the  guilty  people,  to  be  seen  in  all  its  fulness,  must  be  viewed  in  eonneetion  with 
a  circumstance  that  transpired  before  his  descent  from  the  mount.  The  Lord^ 
seeing  the  iniquity  of  the  Israelites,  had  said  to  Moses,  **  Qo,  get  thee  down :  for 
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thy -people  whidi  thou  brongtest  onl  of  the  land  of  Egypt  hive  oompied 
themaelvee.  Thej  hare  tvnied  aside  quidcly  oat  of  the  way  which  I  oom* 
mimded  them :  they  have  anade  them  a  molten  calf,  and  have  worshipped  it» 
and  have  aaciificed  thereanto,  and  eaid,  These  be  thy  goda»  0  IiraeC  which 
have  broDgfat  thee  op  oat«f  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  M(Mei» 
I  have  seen  tiiis  people,  and^beboldyii  is  a  stiffnecked  people.  Kow,  therefoi^ 
let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  themi  and  that  I  may  oon- 
amne  tbem :  and  I  wiU  make  of  thee  a  great  nation.''  Snoh  aprqMiaal  woold 
have  ohednd  the  importonity  of  inset  nwn  on  behalf  of  the  wsy  ward  sad 
wieked  mnkitade,  and  opened  np  visions  of  personal  £uiie  and  influence 
wltieh  it  would  have  been  diflicnlt  to  decline ;  hat  the  faithful,  servant  as  f  anl 
long  afterwards  called  Moees,  eamesdy  implores  Miat  the  preflEered  hononr  mi j 
be  withheld,  and  that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  upon  the  multitude  whsm  be 
had  deliTered  by  etapendous  mirades  £rom  Egyptian  bondage.  These  £m^ 
taken  together,  set  before  us  a  man  animated  not  only  by  the  nebfesft  and  moet 
disinterested  principles,  but  aiso  one  of  whom  we  feel  it  no  small  hononr  to  vj, 
he  belonged  to  our  raoe ;  he  was  one  of  our  £smiiy  ;  aad,«afl  he  is  no  mythicsl, 
but  a  real  historical  character,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  we  exult  in  the  elevation  to  which,  even  in  our  degenerate  st^e.the  grsee 
of  God  can  raise  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  One  of  the  most  eublime  pieturei  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  the  death  of  this  great  man.  He  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old ;  yet  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  He 
receives  the  divine  command  to  ascend  a  mountain,  and— ^te !  Alone  he  cUmbs 
the  sides  of  Nebo,  and  reaches  the  top  of  Pisgah.  Mtsk  the  illustrkms  sertant 
of  Ood  as  he  ascends  to  the  place  whence  his  eye  is  to  sweep  tiie  fertile  land  of 
promise,  and  then  dose  in  death.  His  gray  hairs  stream  in  the  brseie,  sad 
sparkle  like  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Far  o«t-stretohed  before 
him  lies  ^e  land,  on  reaching  which,  with  the  vast  multitude  to  whom  he  had 
been,  under  God,  a  savtonr,  a  leader,  a  prince,  his  heart  had  been  many  yesii 
set.  But  he  may  not  enter.  He  gazes,  however,  on  the  future  portions  of  the 
tribes,  on  **  all  the  land  of  Giiead  unto  Dan,  and  all  Napthali,  mid  the  land  of 
Ephraim  and  Manass^,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  aea,  and  tb« 
south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  Zesr. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  This  is  the  huid  which  I  sware  unto  Abmham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  onto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed :  I  have  csused 
thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes :  bat  thou  shah  not  go  over  thalher."  The  eye  of 
the  great  saint  closes,  and  his  spirit  ascends  to  heaven. 

When  the  Hebrew  worthies  are  exhibited  in  communion  with  God,  either  ai 
petitioners  or  intercessors,  they  reach  a  moral  altitude  seen  nowhere  else  in  their 
histories ;  and  this  mode  of  teachmg  momentously  important  lessons  to  poa* 
terity  was  obviously  designed  by  the  great  Author  of  the  Bible;  heues  the 
study  of  Biblical  biography  becomes  a  duty  as  well  as  a  {^asure.— *Xe(uib. 


"WE  ARE  HIS  WITNESSES." 

Yns,  scattered  by  thousands  in  the  busy  town  and  village  hamlet  are 
**  witnesses  that  Christ  has  died,"  in  every  station^  struggling  with  povert^r 
and  battling  widi  difficulty  for  existence  in  the  highway  of  Ufa. 

J^en  and  women  whoae  names  will  never  shine  in  histoid 'a  page^  hot  who 
Witt  themselves  shine  in  heaven  at  last  as  stan  in  the  firmament. 

Ohl  toiling  Christian,  thou  man  of  many  doubts,  the  eye  of  thy  father 
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ifl  apon  thee,  thou  alialt  not  fall*    High  18  thy  destin j,  noble  thy  mission,  if  in 
iky  life,  yea,  even  in  thy  most  trifling  actions,  thou  preachest  thy  Master. 

We  may  all  preach  him^Jesus.  His  name  is  a  fit  theme  for  the  noblest 
intellect^  worthy  altar  upon  which  to  sacrifice  our  highest  powers;  but  so 
simple  is  the  story,  and  yet  so  trothful  in  its  wondrous  simplicity,  that  a  child 
may  preach  of  Him  who  when  on  earth  took  such  up  in  his  armsy  pat  his  hands 
«ipon  them,  and  blessed  them. 

"  There  was  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow,''  said  the  Saviour.  The  seed  oftea 
fell  in  good  ground,  and  even  in  our  own  sea-cradled  land,  which,  at  the  time 
the  Great  Sower  was  flinging  with  a  liberal  hand  the  seed  of  truth  over  the  far 
Sast,  was  the  home  of  lawless  and  idolatrous  barbarians,  it  is  springing  now  in 
goodly  beauty,  and  promising  soon  to  yield  a  rich  and  lasting  harvest. 

Who  would  not  live  to  Him  who  stood  and  gave  himself  to  death  to  save 
us  from  it  P  '^  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us,**  "  whom  having  not 
seen  we  love,"  says  the  Apostle  in  an  appeal  to  the  early  disciples.  Oh,  how 
touching  is  that  allusion,  as  across  the  mind  flashes  the  remembrance  of  his 
holy  life,  his  patient  endurance  of  sufiering,  his  daily  wandering  to  do  good, 
and  the  solemn  prayers  he  sent  up  to  the  Father  from  the  lone  mountain  top, 
from  the  privacy  of  Gethsemane's  garden,  and  £rom  the  scene  of  public  torture 
on  Calvary*s  Hill. 

Sorely,  the  most  gifted  of  ancient  Gentile  bards  never  sang  or  dreamt  in 
his  most  touching  poetry  of  a  love  so  great  as  this. 

Jesus's  witnesses  1  Oh,  that  we  could  enlist  all  who  read  these  lines  to 
become  witnesses  to  the  truth  in  Jesus* 

Toung  man,  hurrying  on  in  thy  career  of  joy  and  pleasure,  stop  one  moment. 
Oh,  that  thou  woaldst  give  thy  heart  to  God  1  The  world  has  need  of  thee,— • 
yea,  the  Lord  has  need  of  thee.  Ask  thine  own  heart  if  the  world  has  ever 
satisfied  thee :  it  will  tell  thee,  no*  But  here  is  a  work  for  thee :  even  to  be 
the  image  of  thy  Saviour— to  devote  thy  intellect,  the  godlike  portion  of  thy 
nature,  to  search  out  truth  more  important  than  any  boasted  by  the  philosophy 
of  earth ;  to  go  forth  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  thy  high  destiny,  and 
oast  the  great  truths  of  eternal  life  amongst  the  weary,  toiling  masses  of 
humanity,  and  point  them  to  him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that 
were  lost.  Hast  thou  the  learning  of  a  Newton  or  the  tongue  of  a  Demosthenes, 
thou  shalt  find  worthy  employment  for  them  both.     * 

Oh,  what  an  example  for  the  earnest,  persecuted  preacher  have  we  in  the 
Apostle  Paul.  See  him,  when  his  course  was  ahnost  run ;  when,  securely  kept 
in  his  prison,  Home*s  tyrants  rejoiced,  for  the  morrow  was  to  see  him  die. 
Bome  contained  that  night  a  more  illustrious  captive  than  had  ever  graced  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  her  mightiest  conqueror, — ^the  noblest  prisoner  that  had 
ever  stood  in  Cosar's  judgment  halL 

Nero  and  Paul,  the  Emperor  and  the  Christian  preacher,  slept  that  night 
in  the  same  cityi  the  one  a  monarch,  the  other  a  prisoner.  Leaving  the 
Emperor  in  his  palace-home,  let  us  enter  the  cell  of  the  Jewish  captive* 

Fancy  (like  the  angel  that  led  Peter)  touches  each  massy  gate  and  iron- 
bound  door»  and,  as  they  open  to  admit  us  to  the  '*  inner  prison,**  we  feel  at 
last  we  are  in  his  presence.  And  Paul,  a  "  prisoner  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
a  title  more  to  be  prized  than  any  that  has  ever  graced  the  name  of  the  most 
noble,  sits  at  his  table,  and,  taking  his  pen,  we  wonder  what  shall  be  the 
prisoner's  theme. 

That  pen  had  often  given  forth  instruction  to  the  churches,  and  his  clear  and 
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strong  mteHect,  with  a  lo^c  that  bad  tenified  Baay «  Dmaeimxui,  had  hftHU* 
with  and  exposed  the  errors  of  his  time&.  Beepty  vesd  iathelore  of  t^«  Jewiidi* 
Babbies,  out  of  their  own  mouthe  he  hod  ve890>aed  of  J^mmd  the  lamr,  Ta 
the  polished'  and  warfike  Gentiles  hie  word*  had-  come  with'  the  deepest  niHiir 
ing.  The  -sobtie  and  critical  mind  of  the  Crreek  he  bod  stiRed  to  inqaiiy  aad 
wonder,  and.ljie  Athenian  market*plaee  had  ofben  been  tk»  arena  of  the 
mightiest  debate.  His  appeals  to  tbe  Romans had-bem  sonxeoea^dy  tfaat  even 
in  ^fflsar*^ household  there  were  some  xn'wfaoee*  scrahi  Khe  loTe  of  hia>adored 
Master  hndhden*  enhin^d. 

And  now  he  pens  his  last  letter  to  Tnnotirf.  The  soeoea  (^  his  psat  lilii 
rise  before  hus'y  a»  thej  do  in  like  cinmmstaiices  to  VFerj  man,  and,  as  hia  letter 
is  nearly  concluded,  joj-  beams  in  his  a^edeyesj  sorrow  aeema  to  ha^e  lefl  that 
chastened  txmntenanee,  and  as  one,  long*  exil^  fironz  hoBtr,  hearing  in  the 
distance- the  dhn  echo  of  a  myriad-tongved  welcome,  forgets  ^e  troublea  and 
dangers  of  Hihe  past;  so  he,  the  beaten,  stoned,  uid  about  to  be  maitynd 
Ghristiani  catehing  a  fidnt  gHmpee  ef  the  coming  glory,  exdaima  in  holy  joy : — 
'^  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  tine  timeof  my  departore-ia  at  hand.  I 
htsn  fought  a  good  fig^t.  I  ham  finished  my  ooone.  I  have  kept  the  iaiitu 
Henceforth  tikereis  laid  vp  forme  a  crown  of  righteousness,  wMch  the  liovd, 
the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day/' 

Gro,  feithfel  witnesa;  nMj  haai  thou  shown  tlie  world  what  is  in  trath  the 
most  exalted  courage,  and  -  the  highest  ambition^to  he  like^  thy  Iftaeter, 
Jesus.  Oh^  yeuAg  men  t  l&e  him*,  devote  all  thy  attainments  to  the  eaine  of 
thy  Saviour,  and  great  shall  be  thy  reward'. 

Sisters,  geatie  imitaftors  of  these  tw&  sMtera  Jeans  loved,  need  we^aak  yon 
to  love  Jesus  t  Surely  yoe  muat  already  love  him.  That  yvmay  be  hie  wit- 
nesses we  sincerely  pray.  Though  ye  mix  not  wi^  the  busy  throng,  nor  preaeh 
him  in  the  mariset-plaee^  yet  at  the  fireside,  by  gentle  forbearanoe  axui  holy 
life,  ye  are  casting  yoot  bread  upon  the  waters,  te  be  seen  after  many  daye^ 

Old  men,  old  women,  whose  heads  the  hear-freet  of  time  has  eovered  with 
its  whiteneas,  ye  are  his  witnesses',  tiiat  in  sorrow^  in  trouble,  and  in  distrass, 
perhaps  poverty,  when' the  ckmds  above  yon  gathered  blackness,  and  the  waves 
beneath  roHed  and^ roared  tempesteOfusly,  he- leaves  not  norfonakes  hi&feeUcst 

follower,  and  that  ofeen* 

«  Behold  ariboirniiig.'FrefidAnee' 
He  hides  •  smiimg  ISmnl'' 

Tottermg^  old  man,  wa  hail  thee  only  to  sayv  **  i^tireweU.^  Theor  wila  eaen 
arrive  at'  heme.  JordanNi  swellings  shall  not  ovarflaw  thte^  and  thy  last  eong 
of  witness  shall  be  heard  above  its  sweUinga  aa  thoe  paaaast  ov«r. 

I  stood  in  my  chamber  at  midnight^  and^tiupo1^$h  lite  ktfiiee  eaawtheeoft 
ray  of  a  beautiful  star.  It  had  been  guided  in  kar  jeoniey  of  untold  thonfleifdr 
of  thousanda  of  mUee  by  the  hand  of  my  heavenJy  Fatdiei^  aad^ifaeemed  to 
speak  tO' my  heart  of  that  better  land^  as'if  it  waaa  witBaes^sent^lry  my  €od 
and  Father  to  tell  me^  unworthy  as  I  am,  that  he*  wte  hod  gelded  it  ao  for, 
would  guide  me  by  hie  coonsel,  and  at  last  xeoetve  mete  hia  glory  with  all 
who  lure  determaned  to  be  H»  WnnrassBa.  T;  W.  H. 


RELIGIOrS  EESULTS  OF' THE  WAX. 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  a  war  with  Russia  would  be  attended  widi  the 
moet  disastrous  consequences  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth.    But  ''  tbe  Lsrd^tf 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  are  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.'^  ^  He 
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catiseth  the  wiclred  to  ht  entangled  in  tbeir  own-  net,  and  the  pit  wiich^Aef^ 
dig  for  others  they  fall  into  thenueWeff.  He  ovvr-ratelSk  tH  tfaings  £ae  good^ 
The  Lord  hos  sot  deserted  his  eervantu  H«r  et^rumMskA  providence  ham 
sustained  them— ^e  Holy  Spirit  haa  grnided  them,  and  theurlabooxa  have  baeo 
blessed  to  die  sabradon  of  soulsi  They  have  molt  ^itb  sneonr  in  qxmttem 
where  they  could  least  of  all  hare  anticipated  it;  many  dobni  have-  opemsd  to 
1£em  which  werepreviously  closed.  The  demand  for  co^es  «f  tbe  SoriptuN^^ 
and  for  sphitaal  instmcfion  has  increased  fer^P^i  and  they  iutte  fomid  wiliin^ 
ears  where  before  all  was<  darkness,  snpers^tionv  i^oranoe^  attd-faiuicktisnL  But 
what  has  surprised'  the  missionaries  more  than  an^hing  else^^  is  tkatvany  serioua^ 
impr^siott  shotrid  have  been  made  upon  the'  Moafems,  a  fiuiatioalt  bigoted^ 
atabboni,  hoQg4ityy  superciHotts  race.  There  is  no  dovbt  of  tiie  Mt  that  manif 
TarkS'  and*  !Kooi^s  aie  now  reading  the  BiUe  and^ seeking  instraction  at  the 
hands  of  the  very  Protestaats  who,  previous  to  the  mv»,  would  in  many  padft 
hav«  been'  insulted  by  them  and  stoned  out  of  the  towns*'  And  thir  changs 
has  been  effected  wi^out  any  diseet  missionary  eflbvt.  How  then  haa  it  bttir 
Brought  to^pass?  All  we  can  say  is-^y  the  citeulation  of  Om  Word  of  Oo^^^ 
1§ie  Lord  has  done  his  own  work.  '<  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marveUoua 
inoureycs.** 

But  whut  can  hove  indueed  the  Turk  to  so  f ar  ewreome  his  pnejudioeB  as 
et«n'to' touch  or  look  ata  book  which  he  has  always  been  aoeustomediQ.  regard 
as  undean,  an  abomination,  the  work  of  the  Sheitan  P  Whatrean)  faiKve'  ^aken* 
Mb  confidence  int^e  Koran,  and  led  him  to  abandon  the  reUgion  of  hiafatfaere  ^ 
And,  mere  tban  all>  what  strange  thing  has  happened  that  the  haughty,  over* 
bearing,  self-righteouB  follower  of  Mbhammed  could  ever  bring  his  mind  to 
give  up  his  glowing  anticipations  of  Paradise,  and  condescend  to  ask  for 
information  from  a  hated  and  despised  Qitxourl  Is  there  no  key--no&ing  to' 
nnravel  the  mystery?  I  think  there  is.  With  aQ  his  faults,  the  Moslem) 
abhors  idolatry;  and  this  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  maybe  said  tf» 

Up  to  the  commencement  ef  the  war,  the  Turks,  with  few  exceptions,  knew 
nothing  of  tme  Christianky.  Their  estimate  of  the  Christiiin  ikith  and  character 
-was  founded  upen  the  corrupt  and  idolatrouB  practices,  loose  moraU^,  and 
sopersl^tiouB'  rites  and  oeremonies  of  the  Oriental  Christiana,  so  called;  and 
they  naturally  supposed  tiiat  all  Christiana  weve  alike.  And  no  wonder,  for 
they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Bible  read  or  explained,  and  they 
supposed  it  te  be  a  code  of  soperstilious  laws  corresponding  with  tiieir  idohitroua 
practices.  Hence  '<  Idblat^ ''  and  **  Christian  "  were  to  them  synonymous 
terms. 

In  like  mann^,  the-  praetieesof  the  oorsrupt  Oriental oharches  have  long 
been  equally  a  Btumblhig'block-in  the  way  of  the  Jew  who«  turning  to  the 
Prophets  and  to  the  Psalms,  asks,  ''  How  can  I  become  a  Christian  ?  Here  ia 
idolatry'desoribed  and  forbidden  in  your  own  boek,  and  you^  ask  me  to  enter 
into  your  temple  and  join  you  in  these  infamous  abominations!  It  cannot 
beP'  In  vain  are  they  told  that  ProkeBtaaits,  who  take  tile  BiUe  as  their  rale 
oi  ibith^  abhor  suob  thkige.  "AhT*  they  reply,  ''we  have  been  80< often; 
deoetved,  that  we  eannstttast  yoUi'^  Bntiwfaen  aPratestanI)  ohurdi  was  built 
at  Jerttsala%  and  those  exeeMent  and  oonsiitent  Christiana,  the  Americaa. 
nMSsionamw,  beoaare  eetabiiihed  in  thisiUmd^t&e!  eyes  of  many  began  to  open.. 

Ifwus  not,  bowefer,  until- tha  BiitlBk  trooprmched  Constantinople,,  thai 
UfspjMtiof  inquhy-was'  moused  among*  tharXuriss^    Wben^tib^  saw^  how  dif^ 
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ferently  the  Sabbath  was  kept,  and  behdd  oar  regiments  assembled  round  their 
i»spectiye  chaplains  engaged  in  prayer  in  the  open  air,  they  conld  not  under- 
atand  it.  '*  These  men  are  not  Christians,"  they  said,  ''  see,  they  worship  God 
as  we  db«  Christians,  you  know,  have  images,  and  candles,  and  incense,  and 
erosses,  and — and  they  can  only  pray  in  a  church  I  These  men  cannot  be 
Christians ! "  <'  But,"  they  were  tdd,  '<  these  are  'Inglese  '^'  Protestants,'  and 
they  hare  none  of  these  things."  ''Oh!"  they  rejoined,  ''but  a  Giaour  is  a 
Gtaoui^— no  matter  whether  he  is  a  Greek  Giaour  or  French  Giaour.  But 
these  Inglese !  who  erer  saw  a  Giaour  worship  God  as  they  do,  even  in  a 
dream?  Why,  they  are  like  «# — they  must  be  true  believers!"  Fresh 
regiments  anived*-the  same  was  repeated  Sabbath  afker  Sabbath.  The  Turks 
ptdled  their  beards,  and  declared  it  was  "  wonderful/'  that  "  God  is  great^"  and 
that  "the  end  of  the  world  was  come,"  and  that  "the  Inglese  Giaoora  had 
all  become  good  Moslems  in  one  day/*  Of  this  they  had  no  doubt,  and  at  last 
they  began  to  think,  "  If  these  Inglese  are  like  us,  why  don*t  they  say-- 
^Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God?'  But  perhaps  they  doP  How  do  we 
know?  Their  Koran  may  be  like  oar  Koran."  Then  they  went  to  the 
Ulemah^  and  a  great  sensation  waa  caused;  and  secretly  many  sought  out 
their  Armenian  friends  who  had  Bibles;  some  eren  consulted  the  missionaiies. 

That  a  great  and  important  work  was  b^^ning,  was  dear,  and  the  reeult 
has  proved  it«  Formerly,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  could  only  be  bought  at 
Constantinople  by  stealth,  and  the  purchaser  had  to  mount  up  to  the  garret  of 
a  dilapidated  building  in  a  back  street  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city  s  now,  the 
Bibles  of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  openly  sold  in  the  most 
public  thoroughfares,  and  the  colporteurs  have  stalls  in  the  bazaars  and  on  the 
bridge,  and  fearlessly  proclaim  their  calling  as  vendors  of  "  The  Word  qfOod^ 
**  The  Book  which  cannot  HeJ'  Several  hundred  copies  are  sold  to  the  Turks 
every  month.  Many  Turks  have  openly  embraced  Protestantism,  and  great 
numbers  are  inquiring  concerning  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

The  Koran,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  piracy  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  mixed 
up  with  gross  sensualities  and  abominations ;  and  now  that  their  attention  has 
been  spontaneously  directed  to  the  subject,  the  more  reflecting  Turks  cannot 
understand  why  the  Koran  should  contain  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
This  has  tended  very  much  to  shake  their  faith  in  Mohammed  and  the  Kcoan, 
and  inclined  them  to  Protestantism,  especially  as  they  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  di£Perence  in  character,  conduct,  religious  principles,  and  superior 
tone  and  bearing  of  Protestant  Christians ;  and  they  now  understand  that  the 
true  Christian  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  dogmas,  superstitions,  and  idolatrous 
rites  of  the  Romish  and  Oriental  churches  as  they  are  themselves.  They  can 
therefore  now  sympathise  with  us  and  respect  us ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
Ood*s  providence,  Turks  embrace  Christianity,  it  will  be  the  Christianity  of 
the  Bible. 

How  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord  I  What  wonderful  thinga  has 
4ML  wrought  1  I  cannot  allude  here  to  the  work  which  is  going  on  in  Armenia 
and  in  the  North  of  Syria,  in  Koordistan,  Chaldssa,  and  Mesopotamia;  it  has 
far  exceeded  all  expectations;  and  the  Macedonian  cry  of  "Come  over  and 
help  us,"  is  continually  sounding  in  our  ears,  as  the  reports  of  the  Turkish 
Missions  Aid  Society  abundantly  testify.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  mainly 
to  the  TurkSi  It  is  truly  an  impressive  and  heart^warming  sight  to  the 
missionary  to  see  these  venerable  turbaned  children  of  the  Prophet  turning 
^with  measored  step  towards  their  dwelling  for  instruction,  and  surely  a  subject 
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for  prayer  and  praise  when,  in  faltering  accents,  the  words  eeeape  their  Kpa,  id 
the  deep  silence  of  night—"  Teach  me  to  know  the  Lord."  And  can  we  doubt 
that  such  a  prayer  will  be  accepted  at  the  throne  of  grace  t  Yet  its  sincerity 
is  often  seyerely  tested ;  and  the  proselyte  has  need  of  great  faith  to  withstand 
the  temptations  to  whidi  he  is  exposed,  for  the  days  of  persecution  are  not  yet 
ended. 

The  religious  tolerance  procured  by  Lord  Seddiffe  (then  Sir  Stratford  Canning) 
in  18id-4,  was  a  great  point  gained.  But  the  concessions  made  at  that  time  to 
tbe  demands  of  England  were  only  yerbal ;  and,  on  any  change  in  the  gorem* 
ment,  there  was  a  liability  to  the  retom  of  the  old  principles  of  intoleranoe* 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  secure,  if  poBsiUe,a 
charter  formally  acknowledging  the  rights  of  Protestants  as  a  Christian  seci» 
This  was  accomplished  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Sir  Stratford  in  1847^ 
by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  Lord  Cowley ;  and  as  no  distinction  of  nationality 
was  made,  the  principle  established  was  supposed  to  be  as  effectual  for  a  prose- 
lyte from  Mohammedanism  as  for  one  from  a  corrupt  Christianity.  This 
achievement  rendered  the  name  of  Lord  Cowley  illustrious,  in  common  with 
that  of  his  noble  compeer.  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  But  the  following  words  ef 
the  Hev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  principal  of  the  Bebek  Missionary  College,  seem  to  have 
been  almost  prophetical ;  for  since  that  time  the  Turkish  authorities,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  have  found  means  to  evade  the  promise  by  conniving  at. 
persecutions,  and  even  caused  two  Turkish  proselytes  to  be  beheaded.  Br. 
Hamlin's  words  were :  "  We  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  going  to  work  smoothly 
at  first.  The  Russian  bear  will  growl  and  bite  the  iron  grates  with  which 
Divine  Providence  has  wonderfully  surrounded  him;  and  Greeks,  Papists,  and 
Armenians,  will  seek  to  subvert  this  measure ;  bat  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
band  of  God  is  in  it,  and  that  the  power  of  man  will  be  exerted  in  vain  against 
it.  The  government  has  pledged  itself  to  England,  and  the  documents  are 
already  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  there  is  no  going  back.  Protestant 
Christianity  has  now  gained  a  great  field  for  its  tifforti^  and  I  trust  for  its 
victories.  How  much  better  to  enter  this  [field  with  the  sword  of  the  Spiric ! 
Let  us  labour  faithfully,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  development  of  God*s 
great  designs.*' 

Since  this  period,  how  many  and  important  changes  have  taken  place  t 
Further  concessions  have  been  made,  and  the  Sultan  has  pledged  his  royal 
word  that  no  man,  whether  Christian  or  Moslem,  shall  be  persecuted  or  put  to 
death  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions ;  but  he  has  placed  all  denominationa' 
of  Christians  on  an  equality  with  the  Moslem  as  regards  civil  rights.  He  has 
granted  to  Europeans  the  privilege  of  holding  land  in  his  dominions  in  their 
own  names,  and  confiiled  to  them  the  liberty  of  developing  the  resources  of 
the  Empire,  sanctioned  the  opening  of  railways  and  banks,  the  formation 
of  roads,  the  workmg  of  mines,  &c.  &c.,  by  European  companies,  and  is  dis- 
posed, if  the  high  officials  of  the  land  do  not  intrigue  and  interfere,  to  remodel 
the  laws  and  to  do  much  for  the  progress  of  liberty  and  civilisation. 

This  has  all  been  brought  about  by  the  late  war ;  but  the  efficient  carrying 
out  of  these  great  projects  must,  after  all,  depend  on  the  vigilance  and  wisdom 
of  the  British  and  French  governments.  Kothudg  good  must  be  expected  from 
Turkish  officials,  who  are  still  as  open  to  bribery  as  ever ;  and  Turkish  reform^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  all  moonshine — ^the  great  men  of  the  land  welcome  new  projects 
only  as  the  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  rayahs,  and  of  replenishing 
their  coffers  at  the  public  expense.    There  is  still  no  moral  law  in  Turkey.    A 
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.ftwusuQa^  ia  «daiMed  ior  Ub  iiagABuity  and  eauung;  peijnry  is  of  iaify 
.oeounaooe;  daikler  is  nukeeckd.  But  tb&Sa)itea*8  QonceasiQns  Jbr  dvil  ani 
^eli^ioHB  liberty  have  J>Qen.'C<Hvfini»«c{,  .and  thare  is  .nothing  for  JLuropoin 
.  flrottdento  io  lear.  .A  gieat  juindplelias  been  B&tablisbedt  and  the  goyemmeots 
.i>f  £uiop0  b«7e.tbe,pcmw  to. enforce  it,  if  they  Jilu?.  Ibe  war  baa,  ibetefoBe, 
'been  productive  of  mncb  good  as  well  as  evil. 

But  we  moat  not  lose  aigbt  of  Buadan  influence*  Tbe  same  qniit  whidi 
.ied  to  tike  late  oonirubiQaa  in  Turkey  still  exista.  The  Autocrat  n»  longer 
-nlftmia  the  rigbt  of  Pfsatector  of  the  Gceeka  in  the  Ottoman  dk>BunionB ;  but  his 
.lAQoeiacNra  will  not  regard  with  indiffierence  the  spr^d  of  the  goapd  in  Turkey 
land  the,  develoinDent  of  liberty.  When  ibe  Jlzoperor  I^icbolaa  aacended  ike 
.^aone,  ene  of  bi»  &rst  acta  waa  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptoos 
.finong  bis  subjects  in  the.  Eusaian  language ;  and,  shortly  before  bis  death*  in 
idefi^oe  of  the  Divine  command  that  the  gospel  abould  be  preached  to  every 
.tfeaturei  be  expelled  from  bis  territory  all  our  missionaries  to  the  Jews.  He 
k^ept  the  people  in  a  atate  of  Pagan  darkness,  suffered  himself  to  he 
^  worshipped  "  as  God  upon  earth,  and  encouraged  the  grossest  auperstttion. 
He  exalted  the  ere ature  rather  than  the  Creator,  and  sought  to  fulfil  the  wfll 
of  Peter  the  Gsar,  rather  than  the  will  of  God.  Accordingly,  after  many 
j^ears  of  costly  preparation,  he  .attempted  to  put  in  exeeutionbis  long  cberiahed 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  East  But  the  day  of  retribution  came : — suddenly, 
•he  waa  eut  off,  and  his  armies  were  driven  back.  He  closed  but  one  door  to  the 
eirculation  of  the  word  of  God]  How  many  ,has  ,tbe.  Lord  been  pleaaed  to 
Apen  l^-London  Monthly  Besnew* 
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A  fiSBTOHOF  THE  LIFE  OF  MB.  until  £e  bad  attained  the  age  of  fifteen 

OHABJiJiS  AXtXEB/  he  waa  quite  unmindful  of  bia  aooi's  . 

Our  mnob  eiteemed  and  lamented  ^^*  interests,  and  a  stranger  40  God 

friend,  Mr.  Charles  Arter,  was  born  at  and  bis  converting  grace.    His  attend- 

,  JJIoJJtb  Town,  near  Maidenhead,  in  the  a?ce  at  the  Sabbath  sdiool  wad  fio<n 

year t)f  our  Lord,  1816.     His  parents  discontmued,  and,  althojigh  not  dis- 

were  industriouaand  morally  disposed,  poaed  to  profligacy,  he  haUtnally  dasc- 

%les8edwithfourteenohildren,of whom  crated  the  Lord's  day^  and  abaented 

Charles  was  the  youngest.   Thefatber  J^m^elf  entu-ely  from  the  house  of 

departed  this  life  on  the  18th  of  Octo-  ^^^*     .               ^        ,        ,  ^   , 

ber,  185i,  aged  seventy-eight  years;  ,.^''M^  «»»^  after^eaeed  Ged  to 

the  aged  mother  survived  her  son  only  direct  bis  steps  to  the  Weslc^on  ebapel 

until  the  29tb  of  November,  1855,  when  »tMwdenbead.  .HelctfthomepaauauaL 

the  days  of  her  mourning  were  ended  ?ne  ^rd'»  ?»y  evening,  accompanied 

-•t^the  advflficed  sge  of  eighty  years,  ^y  f,  1?^  ^^J^^  ^w  .o^n  »ff«  J   they 

.  At.an  early  age  Charles  was  sent  to  ^^^oU^  together  until  they  pauaed  at 

the   Sabbath  school  eonneoted  with  ^  P®'^*  yrheie  two  reads  meet,  undo- 

.  the  Congregational  church  at  Maiden-  S?«d  along  wJiicb  to  proceed,  when 

head.    As  a  boy,  bis  conduct  was  Charks  jm^poaed  the  ri^btphand  road 

♦characterised  by  filial  wgard,  by  can-  SJ?4  *  ''^^  *?  ^®  Wedeyan  ohajpel. 

^oor,  kindness,  and  generosity:  hut.  This  proposal  seemed  to  be  the  e&ct 

« ^^.  -     _^  .  ^  *      ,,.            .      .  of  idle  curiosity :  but  no  doubt  the 

mon  on  the  death  of  our  lamented  friend  by  }^'  Higgs,  of  Maidenhead,  saya, 

Mr.  C.  Edmeades,   in  Ebenezer  ChapeL  With  reference  to  this  mraunstanoe  >* 

Vaikam.  .  ".In  the  year  ad3d  I  weU 
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\liiBt  mr  deoMsed  fb»it)uir»  ObarJea 
.  Mjn^j  attended  the  W^ealegraa  chapel 
at  Maidenhead.    He  was  of  yoatbiiil 
.<<^HitanoB--%uite  ..a   Jad.     On    his 
doavttog  X  sUook  him'  by  the .  hand, 
..andiwRted  himtorOQinui  again,  and  to 
.<Gttll:Ott^  me  at  my,  (house.    I  h«?e  a 
fdifltincti  recollection  of  iiis  doingp  so. 
.I;jtoek  him  into  my  parlour,  and^  call- 
ing Mrs.  Higgs,  we  both  couTersed 
wath  him  on  the  things  making  for 
hia.  eternal  peace.     We  found  him 
Gamble  and  teachable,  ■prayed  with 
'  him,,  and  lent  him  a  book.    J«uat  at 
/ihJB  iMdod  the  Spiritof .  lifaeLord  was 
'  iBOiirBd  out  upon  the.  little  society  at 
M mdei^Mad,  and  Brother. Arter^  with 
^several  others,  at  the  Sabiaath  evening: 
.prayer  meeting,  w«a  found  crying  in 
the  iaittemess  of  his  aoul,  *  Lord^aoTO; 
or  Iipesish.' 

'^The  foUowiag  Monday  erening, 
as  I  -was  passing  by  the  room  ooou- 
pied  at  that  time  as  the  Wesleyan 
chapel,  I  heard  sijBging  and  prayer, 
.and  on  looking  thvmigh  a  cravioe  in 
the  shutters  I  saw.onr  deceased  bre- 
thtTj  with  two  othmr  yontla,  engird 
in  theiiaHowed  ezerciae  of  prayer. 

"The  foUoiKing  Sabbath  evening, 
at  ojeutt  prayer-meeting,  after  preach- 
ings l^e.Bev.vJosiah  Sunn,  our  young 
pveacfaer  (now  in  glory ),  urged  .upon 
M  preaent,  seeking  ^e  pardon  of  4iLeir 
ains^  to  come  jibrwaard  to  the  peniteht 
form.  One  of  the  first  was  iirother 
^rter.  With  the  tears  of  penitenoe  in 
2m  eyes  he  fell  upon  his  knees  wreet- 
liug  wfith  God,  and,  while  a  &iend  was 
kneeling  by  his  aide,  directing  him  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  4he 
sin  of.  the  world,  .he  was  enabled  to 
•  .exeiNaise  faith  in  the  atonement  of 
Ohriit.  Joy  sprang  up  in  hds  beast, 
.and  peace  was  the  result  of  believing. 
.  He  rose  fzom  his  kaeee  with  delight, 
and,  with  all  |Nreseat>  saag — 
<*  VPtsiM  God  £rom  mhua,  .aH  UssrinKs 
flow.'" 

Mr.  Higgs  adds :— "The  vuperia- 
tendent  of  the  Windsor  €ircoa3b,  the 
iiev.  J.  Stephens,  induced  me  toeom- 
meoce  a  dose  far  young  men,  and 
among,  them  was  our  depaated  brother, 
^wshoee  eonstancy  at  this  3&eena  of 
.  gmoe  greatly  •enooun^ed  me." 

To  the  hnppy  day  that  £xed  hSs 
t)heice  rMr.  Arier  often  referred  with 
•delight :  and  when,  paseing  through 
HauLeimcad^  many  yean  aSfaerwaoed, 
■with  his  aoD,iie  direeted  hia  attaBftten 


.  to  the  vfot  ivhere  he  padejed  with  his 
companion  and  resolved  to  visit  the 
chapel ;  and  on  another  occasion  he 
visited  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  the 

.sharer  of  his  joys  And  sorrows,  and 
showed  her  the  rspot,  so  sacred  to  his 
memory,  where  lie  first  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  was  brought 
into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
The  genuineness  of  his  convmsion 

.  was  attested  by  indidiitable  signs. 
Even  the  irreligious  peiraeived  a  great 

.  change ;  those  who  had  spiritual  dis- 
cernment saw  that  he  was  a  new 
creature  in  Jesus  Christ.    He  became 

.ai'dently  attached  yo  the  people  of 
God,  and  enjoyed  feUowsnip  with 
them.  He  lov^ed  God's  house,  and 
regularly  attended  the  public  and 
social  means  of  grace.  He  exercised 
over  himself  a  godly  jealousy;  he 
atood  not  in  the  way  of  sinners.  He 
aet  a  watch  at  the  door  of  his  lips,  and 
was  sariouB  and  consistent  in  his  de-« 
portment.  God's  >w<Qrd  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  prayer  the  habit  of 
his  mind,  and  thus  he  grew  in  ffrace 
and  in  the  Jwnowledgejand  love  .of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

He  became  zealously  affected  in 
God*s  cauite,  and  after,  being  engaged 
for  a  short  time  as  a  Sabbath-school 
teacher  and  tract  distributor,  an  aged 
local  preacher,  pleased  with  his  piety, 
ardour,  and  fluency  of  speech,  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  Jed  him  more 
fully  into  the  vineyajnd  -of  the  Lord. 
With  this  good  man  he  visited  the 
small  societies  in  .the  adjacent  villages, 
and  assisted  in  conducting  the  public 
services  by  engaging,  in  |>rayer  and 
addressing  the  audience  alter  the  de- 
livery of  the  sermon  by  his  aged 
fdend.  These  addresses  were  charac- 
terised by  aimplicity,  affection,  and 
earnestness;  and  so  intense  were  his 
feelings  on  these  occasions,  that  with 
many  tears  he  besought  sinners  to  be 
reconciled  to  God. 

His  father  and  some  other  members 
of  the  family  had  liv^d  up  to  this 
period  inan  unconverted  state,  whidi 
caused  him  much  anxiety ;  for  their 
aakes  he  had  great  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow.  He  told  them  what 
God.  had  done  for  his  soul,  warned 
.them  kindly  and  faithfully,  and  ceased 

.  not  to  intercede  with  Heaven  in  their 

.  behalf ;  and  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
gave  him  his  heart's  desire,  first  in 
the  conversion  of  a  aister,  who  still 
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lives  to  exemplify  tbe  ChriBtian  cba- 
racter,  and  sobfieqaently  in  the  eon- 
version  of  his  aged  fatberi  who  lived 
sixteen  years  to  testify  the  power  and 
freeness  of  divine  grace,  and  then 
passed  triamphantly  to  that  blissfol 
state  of  light,  purity,  and  joy,  where 
infinite  condescension  wipes  away 
every  tear.* 

These  happy  results  were  but  as  the 
first-fruits  or  an  abundant  harvest; 
for,  directed  by  an  all-wipe  Providence, 
in  the  year  1835  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  manifested  his  decision  of 
character,  his  love,  and  obedience  to 
Ciirist,  and  his  attachment  to  Method- 
ism, by  connecting  himself  at  once 
with  the  Milton-etreet  Society,  in  the 
Hinde-street  Circuit.  While  there  he 
manifested  deep  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Grod,  and  retained  all  the  ardour  of 
his  first  love.  He  acted  well  his  part 
in  the  prayer-meetings,  distributed 
tracts,  and  was  regarded  as  eminently 
pious  and  devoted  by  all  who  knew 
nim. 

The  period  of  his  union  with  that 
society,  though  not  of  long  duration, 
proved  an  eventful  epoch  in  his  his- 
tory ;  for  then  he  entered  upon  the  new 
and  important  relationships  of  hus- 
band and  father;  and  how  well  he 
sustained  these  relationships  the 
widow  and  orphan,  other  relatives,  and 
intimate  friends  can  testify.  We  never 
knew  a  more  affectionate  husband, 
never  a  more  pious  and  indulgent 
father. 

He  was  strictly  a  man  of  business, 
an  exemplification  of  the  requirement 
urged  bv  the  a]x>stleupon  the  Romans, 
''Not  slothful  in  busmess,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but 
was  known  in  the  commercial  world 
as  a  devout  man,  and  while  his  light 
was  not  hid,  its  lustre  was  unobtrusive. 

He  who  "was  with  Joseph,**  and 
made  htm  "a  prosperous  man,"  was 
with  Mr.  Arter  to  the  same  end.  Tet, 
as  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the 
succesful  mercikant,  he  forgot  not 
filial  affection  nor  fraternal  love.  His 
aged  mother  proved  him  to  be  the 
comfort  of  her  life,  the  stay  of  her 
widowhood,  and  the  prop  of  her  de- 
clining years.  Towaiti  his  brethren 
he  acted  a  generous  brother's  part;  he 

•For  an  aeoovnt  of  tbe  convenion  of 
Mr.  Art«r*8  father,  aee  Local  Prkachbxs' 
MAOAmiB  for  May,  1868,  p.  180. 


bad  tme1>roiherIy  love,  and  cheriAed 
it  according  to  the  apoatolic  injoac- 
tion. 

As  the  bead  of  a  haalj  bis  rae- 
titude  was  unswerving;  bu  oondiiei 
was  such  as  becometh  the  gospel ;  he 
walked  "  within  bis  house  widi  a  per- 
fect heart,*'  and  resolved  with  Jodma. 
''As  for  me  and  my  house  we  wiU 
serve  the  Lord.*' 

The  famil3r  altar  was  erected,  and 
around  it  his  household  (inchidinr 
the  domestics)  gathered  morning  ana 
evening.  On  the  Sabbatlr,  in  the 
afternoon  also,  a  portion  of  God's  holy 
word  was  always  read,  and  all  wha 
were  present  bad  an  interest  in  his 
fervent  and  availing  prayers.  Ss 
domestics,  and  those  employed  in  his 
business,  cherished  hi^h  respect  and 
true  affection  towards  nim,  and  nnke 
in  acknowledging  his  kindness  and 
liberality.  We  have  heard  him  reitr 
to  them  as  faithful  servants  with  whom 
God  had  blessed  him. 

In  the  year  1839  Mr.  Arter  removed 
to  Chelsea.  His  union  with  Mr. 
Maugban's  Monday  evening  dass  st 
Sloane-terrace  was  hailed  with  de> 
light,  for  he  was  no  lonpper  a  ^iritnai 
babe,  but  a  young  man  m  Christ.  He 
was  rich  in  experience,  powerfnl  in 
prayer,  and  very  familiar  witii  sacred 
truth.  As  a  young  man  he  was  strong 
— strong  to  resist  evU— ^stnmf  to  la- 
bour— strong  in  the  Lord,  ana  in  the 
power  of  his  might.  He  soon  ^pained 
the  esteem  and  afiection  of  his  new 
class  mates,  and  on  Mr.  MaughanV 
removal  from  Chelsea  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  leader,  with  the 
concurrence  of  every  member. 

He  now  occupied  a  position  £ot 
which  he  was  emmently  qualified.  He 
could  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced, 
and  weep  with  them  who  wepC  His 
fiiith  was  always  vigorous,  nis  hope 
always  bright,  and,  day  by  day,  tor 
many  years,  he  experienced  the  troth 
of  that  sublime  passage,  ''He  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleUi  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.''  As  a  leader  he  was 
affectionate  and  sympathetic ;  but  he 
was  also  faithful  and  diligent.  He 
fearlessly  reproved  ain,  —  enftynoed 
God's  claims,  and  urged  to  holiness. 
He  visited  the  memMrs,  and  if  any 
forsook  Christ,  it  was  not  until  ther 
had  been  faithfully  warned  by  theur 
anxious  leader.  On  one  occasion  he 
visited  an  absent  membtr,  who  w«s> 
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not  quite  prepared  to  see  him  when 
he  called^  he  was  requested  to  wait 
in  an  adioining'  apartment,  and  on 
the  door  being'  hastily  opened  by  the 
object  of  his  solicitude  ne  was  found 
rising  from  a  kneeling  posture.  He 
had,  doubtless,  imploKd  the  diyine 
blessins:  on  his  yisit,  and  thus  mani- 
fested his  improvement  of  time,  his 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  a 
aympathy  for  souls  akin  to  that  which 
Jeremiah  felt  when  he  wept  in  secret 
places,  because  the  Lord^s  people  were 
led  captive. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Chelsea 
community  in  1840  Mr.  Arter  was 
one  of  its  earliest,  most  influential  and 
active  members.  In  this  work  he  was 
rendered  verv  useful.  A  friend  who 
laboured  with  him  has  stated  *^  His 
earnest  and  loying  appeals  were  lis- 
tened to  with  attention  and  respect, 
even  by  the  lowest  of  the  low.'*  Like 
his  Divine  Master,  he  condescended  to 
men  of  low  estate;  he  visited  the 
cheerless  abode  of  want,  and  the  dark 
haunts  of  crime, 

**  When  miMiy  moans,  nnpitied  and 
anhMid." 

The  lodging-houses  of  Westminster ; 
a  room  in  Old  Pie-street ;  the  courts 
in  Jew's-row,  Chelsea;  Parson's  Grreen; 
and  Earrs-court— are  some  of  the  places 
in  which  he  laboured;  and  to  benefit 
the  thoughtless  who  resided  in  these 
localities  he  travelled  many  miles,  re- 

Sirdless  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
t  this  period  Sun-street,  of  North 
End|  was  blest  with  his  usdful  labours. 
That  he  might  be  instrumental  in  bene- 
fiting a  large  number,  he  spoke  in  the 
open  air,  at  the  west  end  or  the  street. 
About  seventy  persons  were  present: 
most  of  whom,  with  profanity  ana 
rudeness,  came  from  a  public  house 
close  by,  with  vessels  of  malt  liquor  in 
their  hands,  and  pipes  in  their  mouths. 
Mr.  Arter  beheld  the  transgressors, 
and  was  grieved ;  he  persuaded  them 
as  one  who  knew  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  and  warned  them  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  with  unusual  ear- 
nestness; and  as  he  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment, the  people  were  much  aflected. 
Vessels  and  pipes  disoppeared,  and 
seriousness  was  depicted  on  every 
countenance. 

He  continued  this  work  of  faith  and 
love  until  he  was  called  to  proclaim 


the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  as  a 
local  preacher,  in  which  holy  calline* 
he  was  advised  to  engage  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Creswell.  His  name  first  ap* 
peared  on  the  plan  in  the  year  1848 ; 
but  prior  to  that  time  he  had  preached 
occasionally  in  Chelsea  and  in  other 
circuits.  As  a  preacher  he  was  con- 
sistent and  successful ;  he  felt  the  im- 
'  portance  of  the  work,  regularly  fulfilled 
nis  appointments,  and  invariably  com- 
menced the  service  at  the  appointed 
time.  In  preparing  for  the  pulpit  he 
'  aimed  at  usefulness ;  he  often  studied 
God's  word  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and 
generally  went  from  his  closet  to  the 
pulpit. 

His  style  was  cheerful,  affectionate, 
fervid,  often  persuasive,  and  some- 
times very  solemn.  His  pulpit  suc- 
cess, under  God,  may  be  attributed  to 
his  ardent  temperament,  his  earnest 
piety,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
sacred  truth,  his  dependence  on  the 
Spirit's  aid,  and  the  constant  exhibi- 
tion of  Christ  to  his  hearers.  Christ 
crucified  was  the  prominent  theme  of 
his  ministry;  and  when  dyin^  he  felt 
Its  vital  importance,  and  said  to  a 
young  local  preacher,  in  an  emphatic 
tone,  ''Let  your  sermons  be  full  of 
Christ,  or  they  are  worth  very  little." 

When  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Association  was  projected  Brother 
Arter  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  become 
an  honorary  member  of  the  London 
branch ;  and  about  twelve  months  after 
its  formation  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  general  committee.  He  was  a 
warm  and  active  supporter  of  the  in- 
stitution up  to  his  decease,  and  punc- 
tually attended  all  the  meetings  of  the 
committee,  except  when  they  clashed 
with  his  class  meeting,  with  which  he 
suffered  nothing  to  interfere. 

But,  though  Mr.  Arter  preached 
Christ,  and  was  ever  about  his- 
heavenly  Father's  business;  though 
his  reputation  was  unblemished,  and 
his  conduct  exemplary,  in  the  year 
1850  he  was  expelled  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Society.  He  keenly 
felt  this ;  for  to  Methodism  he  waa 
warmly  attached.  He  preached  and 
admired  her  doctrines,  loved  her  means 
of  erace,  and  esteemed  her  ministers 
highly  for  their  work's  sake ;  but,  while 
he  loved  Methodism,  he  loved  not  her 
disciplinary  faults;  he  loved  Method- 
ism much,  but  he  loved  evangelical 
principles  more. 
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But  He  vho 

^  Krom  seeming  evU  flfUl  edndng  good," 

catued  this  evil  jMmlt  to  redound  to 

.  bis  own  glory,  ior  thereby  the  sphere 
of  Mr.  £t6r*B  usefuhieBs  was  greatly 

.  expanded.  He  now  preached  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jeaus  in  all  the  London  cir- 
cuits, and  also  in  those  of  Wycombe, 
Oroydon,  Woolwich,  and  Kochester. 
In  these  parts  his  joame  still  is  as 
ointment  poured  forth,  his  praise  is  in 

.  all  the  chttEches,  for  his  were  not 
preaching*  visits  imly;  while  he  faith- 
fully preached  the  word  he  was  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  seasoUi 
reproving,  rebuking,  and  ezhortiQg, 
With  all  long  aufiering  and  doctrine. 
It  was  our  happiness  to  accompany 
iiim.oxi  one  of  these  visits.  After  the 
morning  service  we  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  a  pious,  lady,  whose 
Amiable  daughters  were  not  connected 
with  the  chiurch  of  Christ.  He  spoke 
to  them  in  a  bland  yet  serious  strain, 
of  the  motives  to  early  piety,  and  the 
claims  of  Christ  to  their  a&lction  and 
service.  After  having  dined  he  in« 
quired  if  any  of  the  members  wore 
afflicted,  ainstable,  or  negligent;  and 
having  af^certained  the  .namea  ^f  seve- 
ral, he  devoted  the  entire  afternoon  to 
vifiitattion.  He  visited  five  iamilieay 
consoling  the  tried,  exhorting  the  un- 
£table,  and  warning  the  neghgent,and 
before  leaving  prayed  with  each 
family.  He  then  xetamedS^r  tea, 
preached  in  the  evening,. and. at  the 
close  of  the  public  service  commemo- 
rated with  the  church  the  dying  of 
our  Lord. 

But,  wJule  he  was  admired  and  re- 
spected abroad,  he  was  beloved  at 
home.  He  was  not  without  honour 
in  his  ownoonntxy ;  the  people  heard 
him  gladly,  and  evonced  their  esteem 
and  confidence  by  electing  him  repeat- 
edly as  their  dele^te  to  the  annual 
leathering  of  circuit  representatives; 

.  in  short,  where  he  was  meet  known 
he  was  most  beloved. 

Por  more  than  a  twelvemonth  Hr. 
Arter  resided  at  Hammersmith.  Al- 
though connected  with  the  society  at 
Sloane-place,  he  proved  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  society  here.  He  con- 
ducted the  weekly  evening  service 
once  a  month,  generally  attended  with 

.  his  fanuly  when  others  officiated,  and, 
when  not  s^apoiuted  to  preach  else- 
where, always  worshijppea  here  .on  the 


.Xanl*aday.  Ha  oheerfi]]]/ and  libo- 
allv  contributed  to  God^s  tause.  TSx 
Kifts  were  generally  nosolicited ;  he 
seldom  required  An  ffppBcalion,  never 
pexmiasion.  He.reUered  maiiy  pn* 
vately,  and  oftea  cheered  the  weeBu^ 
orf^n'a  spixitv  And  snade  the  widowV 
heart  dance  for  joy.  l^o  aodeiy  wUl 
feel  his  loss  morethanfhiB.  As&iends 
we  weep,  jand  aa  a  ohurch  we  prtj, 
^'Help  Lord,  to  the  godlj  man 
ceaseth." 

During  the  last  £)ur  months  his 
preaching  had  been  characteziBed  by 
unusual  earaestnesa.  The  last  time 
he  -preached  at  Wycombe,  so  earnest 
was  his  atvle^  and  so  urgent  were  his 
amieals^  that  one  who  was  present 
observed  at  the  time»  *'Mr.  Arter 
preached  as  if  coneckus  he  would 
never  preach  a^ain.^  Friends  at  Ken- 
aington  bear  similar  testimony.  He 
preached  a  seisaon  on  Thwnsday,  the 
18th  of  October,,  in  the  vestry  ander 
Ikhis  chapel.  His  text  was  from  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter,  filth  chapter,  and 
tenth  verse,.''  But  the  God  of  all  grace, 
who  hath  called  us  unto  his  etemil 
glery  by  Ohiist  Jeans,  after  tbat  ye 
have  suffered  awhile,  make  yon  per> 
.  leet,  atahlish,  strengthen,  and  aeltfe 

20U.''  At  the  dose  of  the  disooooe 
e  announced  his  intention  to  reamae 
.the.8ul()ectatsomefiutnrepaiiod;  hut 
it  was  ordered  otherwise.  He  had 
preached  his  last  sermon,  and  in  Imn 
than  for^-eight  hours « from  the  time 
he  made  the  announcement  he  was 
prostrate,  and  fell  disease  was  .doing 
its  fatal  work. 

On  Saturday  morning  he  rose  Iwim 
six  o'clock,  apparently  well.  He  ac- 
knowledged God's  pveserving  case, 
and  implored  his  blessing  before  leav- 
ing his  chamber.  He  then  proceeded 
to  his  study,  where  he  spent  neady 
two  hours  preparing  a  discourse 
adapted,  to  tbe  young  from  the  well- 
Joiown  and  appropnato  passage, 
''Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  having  promise  of  the  life,  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.'' 
Wi^e  at  brcaklBst  with  his  family  he 
conversed  with  his  accustomed  cheer- 
fttlnessy  and,  having  oondncted  fannly 
devotion,  left  home  for  his  office,  ae- 
comnanied  by  his  son.  Before  they 
reacned  it  he  felt  premonitory  symp- 
toms— an  acute  pain  in  the  jdde  at- 
tendad  with  chillinesa.  On  his  arrival 
means  were  employed  to  ramovefapi 
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4tDd  ^ickeB  carculatiQnf  but  all  ;ime 
unayailing.  He  was  co&T6gr«d<lioii;je 
^before  ..twelye  o'clock  on  the  «ame 
Mxomngf  and  retined  to  bia  diambcr, 
vbicb  Jae  did  not  Le&ye  agua.  until 
.oonveyed  to  the  silent  tomb. 

But  in  that  chamber  he  had  a  great 
work  to  perform;  to  prove  and  testify 
there  what  he  had  so  often  preached, — 
the  sustaioing-  power  of  iliTine.gia£e. 
And  many  who  witnessed  his  suffer- 
ings, listened  to  his  prayer  and  praise,, 
and  saw  joy  in  his  swimming  eyes, 
were  constrained  to  exclaim,  "  0,  the 
power  of  gprace.'* 
I  saw  bSjx  early  on  Taesdarmaniing ; 

•  liif -words  were,  '*  Brother  )Bldm«ades, 

'  fluy  wcrk  is  done,  and  I-  shall  soon  be 

'.4it  home.  I  haye  found  religion  .good 
vhile  in  health,  but  I  feel  it  unspeak- 

-»bly  precious  now  I  am  about  to  die. 
I  haye  eerved  God  twentrf-tfaree  years, 
4ind  have  found  him  a  i^ood  Master." 
Ihen,  in  a  strain  of  affection  and  ear- 
Ofislneas,.  all  bis  own,  he  added,  <*  Be 
ineaaiefit,  be  in  earnest;  work  while 
it  is  called  day,  and  labour  £cxr  the  sal- 
ration  of.  the  young.** 
His;imin  was  now  of  theattoat  poiff- 

,iiant  diazaclar,  and  his  irrepressiUe 
fproana  were  truly  distressing.  J>ujring 
abort  iotermis^^ions  oil  was  praise, 
prayer,  and  counsel.  Indeed,  praue 
iollowied  erery  groan.  After  a  serere 
paroxyam  he  ejaculated,  ^  My  soul, 
•vait  thou  on  God."  He  exelaimed 
fgequenti|Y,  ^^  I  am  on  die  Rock,  I  am 

.  en  the  Mck"  A  &iend  intimating 
■to  him  that  bis  symptoms  were  be- 

■  Homing  more  favouraUe,  he  replied, 

-with  a  heorenly  smile,  ^'I  have  left 
.myself  entirely  with  tthe  Lord.  I 
,lrave  no  will  in  the  matter,  but  to  be 
at  home  is  to  be  blessedly  happy."  He 
aaid  to  another,  "Some  say  Ghris- 
^uuiity  is  a  canningly-devJsed  faUe, 
but  thank  God  I  ieel  it  is  a  reality 
which  affords  solid  and  endnringtsatis- 
faotion."    To  the  nartnar  of  M  life 

.  lie  said  affectionately, "  We  have  been 
united  many  yeap>,  and  hare.noyer 

-excbangednnlund  words;  buti  thoue-h 
we  part,  our  short  separation  wiH  oe 

'followed  by  a  bbssful  Te-union.  I 
aball  look  out  for  yon.  in  heaven.  Be 
&itbful,  Oh,  be  faithful''  His  eyes 
!were  suffused  with  tears  of  gratitude 
ibr  ei^ery  attention  maaifeated.  fie 
•mdrepeatedly,  ''The  friends  are  very 
kind ;     and  whm  his  parched  tongue 

,«a8  •wearied  with  paiQ.|iia  speaking 


.  eyesrcoatinued'to  express  thegratefnl 
feeling  of  hia  heart.  To  a  faithful 
.(domestic  he  said, '' God  wiU  rewasd 
ysou  for  y^ur  kindness.**  To  ihe 
physician  who  attended  him  he  spoke 
of  Ohiist  and  his  heaHng  balm.  Some 
he  exhorted  to  religious  decision,  some 
to  reak^ation,  and .  to  one  he  said, 
with  aU  the  fervour  of  dving  eaniest- 
jieaa,  ".Be  steadfast  and.  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord." 

On  Wednesday  morning  I  visited 
again  the  house  of  mourning,  where 
the  dying  saint  lay  calmly  awaiting 
his  ilnal  dianee.  His  appeaimioe.  was 
much  altered ;  the/s>iuhd  lips,  lan- 
fluid  eyes,  azid  dimnb  i  respiration 
beBpake'tbe  pioaretBiof  diseaae  ;  beat 
as  AC  badaiept.auuDg'JbhBnight,  and 
•yFM  free  from  pain^rwe  indulged  lio|»e 
.  o£  hia  nlinmate  raoevwy.  He  lelt  bet- 
ter, and  »ud  ta  one  of  his  servants, 
*'I  tlwugfat  I  wM.oiear  Jordan  last 
night,  ibat  God  ihas  apared  no  a  little 
longer;  praise  his tname^  I  asa  aHUiOa 
the  Book;*' 

He  xefenped  to  the  faafqnaess  whmh 
had  attendedt  hia  union  (with  thisfio- 
eiety,  asd  the  haxmony  with  which 
its  active  members  1;f^epe8ated,  but 
when  one  said  ''-Bhoold  itfikaae  God 
•  to  take  you  to  himself,  your  loss  <will 
be  deeply  felt;  we  can.  ill  aiffofd  to  lose 
you ;"  he  said,  ^  Fear  not,  God  will 
-  raise  up  other  labovirers  f  he  v^M  never 
fovaake  his'own  oanae." 

On  Wetknaadayietreningthe  expietsed 
a  wish  to  wor8hip'X>noB  more  with  las 
'family  aronnd  the  domestic  altar. 
iHis  wife  and  son,  with  a  few  £dends 
and  die  eervanta,  took  part  in  this 
solemn  aarviee.  We  xead  .the  91st 
Paalm,  and  engaged  in  pngferi  while 
>  he  in  a  low  .tone  aesponded  to  the 
petitions.  During  Thuraciayiio  change 
was  apparent  until.  eveBnng,'whenAe 
became  very  restless,  and  oaring  the 
migiit  a]ight£y. delirious,  button  Friday 
morning  tranquillity  of  onind  was  ivHiy 
saatored,,  the  coatpasaionate  Sarioar 
aaiddn liasaeiitaLdwqnietude,  "  Peaoe, 
be  still:  and  there  was  a  gveat  calm." 
Few  words  eaeaped  his  Mps,  but  has 
countenance  seemed  to  .say,  what  Jie 
had  M  often  sung«-— 

**^  My  God,  I  am  tbiae,  what  a  oomfoart 
divine, 
What  a  blcsaiog  to  know  that. my 
4«8as  is  miaiQ. 

His  last  woris  wtrej  **  Thy  wiUt'O 
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Lord,  be  done,**  and  shortly  l)efore 
eleyen  in  the  morning',  without  one 
strugrglc,  or  even  a  sigh,  "he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus;"  "he  was  not,  for 
God  took  him."  To  hun  death  was 
indeed  cfain,  for  though  absent  from 
the  booy  he  was  present  with  the 
Lord;  far  from  the  adyerse  winds  and 


stonns  of  this  life,  in  the  haven  of 
eternal  repose. 

The  interment  took  place  at  the 
West  London  GemeterT.  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Cuthbertson,  of  Chelsea,  read 
the  burial  service,  and  delivered  an 
appropriate  address  to  a  large  con« 
course  at  the  grave. 


f  wsmis  m  IparaWes^ 


JOSHUA  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

CHAFTB&  ZVw— THB  BSOBXT. 

Bosa  HsHSOir,  Joshua's  adopted 
daughter,  became  a  helper  to  him  in 
every  good  work.  Aa  she  approached 
womanhood,  her  mind  expanded  nobly 
beneath  his  genial  care,  and  her  active, 
voluntary  services  were  given  him 
with  a  conscientiousness  San  to  his 
own.  There  was  nothing  servile  in 
her  habits,  or  cringing  in  her  soul; 
she  was  worthy  of  being  what  the 
good  providence  of  Ghxi  had  made 
her  —  a  daughter  of  Unde  Joshua. 
In  person  she  was  rather  masculine ; 
her  features  were  of  that  decided  cast 
which  some  people  are  fond  of  calling 
'^ puritanic:'  but  her  soul  was  aa 
gentle  and  beautifttl  as  it  was  wise. 

One  day  she  very  quietly  asked  her 
adopted  father  if  she  might  read  some- 
thing to  him.  This,  or  course,  was  a 
common  thing,  and  was  immediately 
assented  to.  But  what  was  my  unelers 
dehffht  and  astonishment  when,  in- 
stead of  his  mother  tongue,  the  rich 
language  of  ancient  Greece  fell  upon 
his  ear!  The  knife  with  which  he 
was  trimming  a  rough  walking-stiok 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  remained  un- 
heeded on  the  floor  until  Rose  had 
finished  reading.  <<  There,  fftther," 
said  she,  ''you  have  given  me  many 
a  pleasant  surprise  since  I  was  a 
troublesome  baby,  now  I  have  given 
YOU  one.  I  longed  to  read  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  so  I  have  made  use  of 
your  Greek  books  at  spare  times,  and 
now  I  think  I  can  read  Greek  almost 
as  well  as  you  can.** 

"Better!  better!**  shouted  my 
uncle,  and  a  warm  embrace  foUowed 
this  avowal.  Always  after  this,  they 
read  Paul,  and  John,  and  the  rest,  in  the 
original  tongue,  searching  for  wisdom 
*  as  for  hidden  treasure. 


'  Very  useful  indeed  was  Bose  to  her 
kind-hearted  protector.  His  excei- 
sively  ardent  and  impatient  tempen- 
ment  was  beautifully  modified  by  her 
gentleness  and  quietness,  and  she  be- 
came the  happy  instrument  of  widen- 
ing  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  by  calling 
on  her  poor  and  sick  neighbours,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  his  visits.  He 
was  very  fond  of  soHtude,  and  would 
doubtless  have  buried  himself  too 
much  among  the* writings  of ''(he 
mighty  dead  In  his  study,  and  thas 
have  marred  his  usefulness  and  spin- 
tnal  progress,  if  she  had  not  been  his 
companion.  Thus  God  rewarded  him 
for  ms  love  to  the  widow  and  the 
orphan. 

Joshua  was  a  rare  dreamer,  and 
once  he  dreamed  he  saw  a  beautifal 
Htde  rose  tree,  sheltered  by  a  com- 
paratively  coarse,  uncomely  plant ;  and 
the  little  rose  tree  grew  up,  and  en- 
twined its  boughs  about  its  protector, 
adorning  it  with  roses ;  and  while  he 
stood  looking  at  them,  a  beautifal  radiv 
ance  encircled  them,  and  another  rose 
tree,  large  and  lovely,  stood  lorinfb 
over  them,  and  screened  them  bon 
from  the  burning  sun,  and  the  fierce 
east  wind.  "0  tnou  Bose  of  Sharoa, 
thou  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,'' 
cried  Joshua,  "  dost  then  indeed  stoop 
to  overshadow  thy  unworthy  servant 
and  his  daughter?  I  know  thoo 
dostt" 

Myuncle*s  history,  after  the  ad(f- 
tion  of  Bose,  was  diequered  withv^ 
few  incidents  which  tne  world  wonld 
call  striking.  Indeed  there  is  a  deep- 
flowing  current  of  peace  and  silent 
dignity  in  a  good  man's  life,whidi 
precludes  the  possibility  of  his  makia| 
a  show  of  himself.  ''QuietneM  aw 
assurance,"  as  the  efie ct  of  fatf  Loid*i 
righteousness,  were,  in  Joshua's  case, 
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tho  infallible  sifgnB  of  a  heart  resting 
in  the  Lord.  There  was  no  buatle  ia 
Ha  life,  though  he  was  incessantly 
active.     GenUe,  finn,   serious,   and 

Erayerful,  his  citizenship  was  in 
eaven,  and  thither  his  thoughts  were 
directed;  there  his  treasures  were  laid 
up. 

Much  their  neighbours  wondered 
what  it  was  that  made  Joshua  and  his 
daughter  so  hsppy.  If  be  had  found 
the  much  sought-for  elixir  of  life, 
they  could  scarcely  have  eyed  his 
peaceful  walk  with  God  with  greater 
astonishment.  They  called  him  Joshua 
the  Happy,  and  would  have  given 
something  to  know  the  secret  of  his 
happiness,  not  heeding,  nor  caring  to 
learn,  what  he  was.  They  wondered 
why  he  lived  on,  year  after  year,  ia 
such  an  ellioge  (lonely,  melancholy) 
house  as  the  fir  Tree  Cottage,  having, 
OS  theybelieved,*'  book-lamin*  *'  enough 
to  make  him  a  great  man. 

So  great  was  Joshua's  influence  in 
certain  quarters,  that  manv  supposed 
he  had  "  a  friend/'  as  the  phrase  goes, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it«  Yet 
even  in  this  little  myth  there  was  hid- 
den a  great  truth.  He  had  a  friend 
who  was  wont  to  sup  often  at  the  Fir 
Tree  Cottage.  It  was  supposed  that 
this  friend  was  oonnected  with  some 
noble  family;  and  truly  he  was  the 
elder  brother  of  that  family  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
whose  Father  is  the  Everlasting  One. 
Often  was  Joshua  toking  counsel  of 
him,  and  receiving  tokens  of  his  loving 
kindness. 

0  ye  petty  tyrants  of  this  changing 
world,  who  bark  and  bicker  about  a 
g«w-gaw  diadem,  or  a  strip  of  land, 
or  a  punctilio  of  honour  1  take  your 
much-desired  toys,  wear  your  pretty 
childish  garments,  and  claim  your 
lofty  sonorous  titles  1  If  I  may  choose 
my  part— and  truly  there  lives  not  a 
man  who  may  not  choose  "  the  better 
part**— let  me  be  ''a  prince  having 
power  with  God,"  wrestling,  prevail- 
iDg,  r^oicinr  with  him  until  he 
clothe  me  with  immortality.  Let  who 
pleases,  or  rathen  whom  God  wills, 
take  the  gem-stuaded  crown  and  the 
stately  palace ;  let  me  share  tbe  for- 
tunes of  the  despised  Nazarene,  fol- 
lowing him,  wording  together  with 
ium,  witnessing  to  the  truth  of  his 
Messianic  mission,  watching  with  him 
ia  the  hour  of  suffering,  dying,  rising. 


and  ascending  with  him,  for  ever  to 
be  with  him  I  Is  it  not  enough — ia  it 
not  immeasurably  mors  than  enough, 
*'  that  the  servant  be  as  his  Lord  I*' 

Joshua  was  an  unwearied  evan- 
gelist, both  in  preaohin^  and  visiting. 
The  members  of  the  httle  church  to 
which  he  belonged  were  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  many  miles  of  country, 
and  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  the  sick, 
infirm,  and  aged  dnrins  tbe  week, 
and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
worthy  pastor.  This  practice  in  part 
gave  rise  to  the  high  estimation  in  , 
which  he  was  held.  The  busy  house- 
wives, sitting  at  the  cottage-doors, 
darning  and  mending,  would  say  to 
the  children,  ''Here  comes  the  good 
Joshua:*'  and  many  a  chubby  face 
would  be  uplifted  inquiringly  to  his, 
as  though  the  little  ones  verily  be- 
lieved he  was  the  good  Joshua  who 
commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still. 

A  not  unsuitable  appellation  of  my 
uncle  was  ''the  B^tist."  He  was 
frequently  heard  praying  in  an  under 
tone,  "Baptise  me,  0  LordT'  Ever 
since  he  had  been  baptised  by  a  spiri- 
tual baptism  into  Clmst,  ^  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost**  had  become  a 
ruling  idea  of  his  life.  When  he 
awoke  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the 
sunshine  pouring  in  between  the 
trees,  flooding  the  valley  with  light, 
he  prayed  for  a  baptism  of  the  light  of 
life —a  baptism  of  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  fire.''  When  the  rippling  of  the 
running  stream  met  his  ear,  he  be- 
sought the  anji^l  of  God's  covenant 
for  a  baptism  in  that  river  of  divine 
love  whose  streams  mafse  glad  the  city 
of  our  God.  When  he  made  his  usniu 
ablutions,  he  prayed  that  he  might  be 
sanctified  by  the  truth.  And  when 
the  rain  came  down,  and  the  dew  from 
heaven,  and  returned  not  thither, 
but  watered  the  earth,  causing  it  to 
bring  forth  seed  for  the  sower,  and 
bread  for  the  eater,  he  prayed  that . 
so  might  the  word  of  God  have  free 
course,  not  returning  unto  its  Sender . 
void,  but  effectually  baptising  many 
immortal  souls. 

As  a  preacher  Joshua  belonged  to  a 
class  of  men  who,  scorning  to  <afect  the 
graces  of  eloquence,  bent  their  whole 
soul  to  the  delivery  of  God's  mes- 
sage with  a  fervency,  a  fire,  a  eon- 
oentration  of  force,  and  a  unity  of 
design,  which  produced  effects  almost 
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pM^^  bdief.  '^  Vf  6'  aorg  'iroodmeii.'' 
smd  my  unde  to  me  one  dar.  "  uf 
Muhat  use  would  it  be  for  'diat  old 
man  yonder  who  is  onttin^  away  so  ' 
leiflureljwibh  hmaxe,  to  strHco  fiint 
in  one  piaee  and  then  m  anotbef*-- 
one  moment  giving  the  bole  a  knock 
six  feet  above  the  giound,  and  the 
next-trying'  to  out  the  root  a  foot  be^ 
low  the^  grcmnd.  We  must  eut  ai  f^ 
same  plaee^  and  do  it  eare^Ily  too— -^ 
prayerfully  too— or  our  labour  will  ail 
be  lo6t>  and  weahaU  bring  cMidemxiii- 
tion  on  onrsdvee.** 

Let  it  not  be  sapptMed,  from  ther 
foregoing  reference  to  vain'  oratorical' 
attempts,  thirtrl  deeryor  nndervalne' 
the  gennine  graces*  of  eloquence;  I 
desire  merely  that  pulpit  exerdsee ' 
should  be  tiie  natuml,  unforced  resuitr 
of  a  lively  experimental  aequaintanoe  ' 
Willi  the  truth^-^lftt  the  moflt  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  themes  which*  can ' 
engage  the  atteatioa  of  the  human 
mmd.  To  a  hearer  poseessing'a  cuU' 
tirated  iatdleot)  afl  puttings  on  of 
oraament)  all  buttoniiig»  on  of  an  on- 
mutoml  garb,  are  ofiensive— all  strain^ 
inge  after  ''effect"'  ludicrous.  But 
let  the 'beauties  of  a  moB^s  eloquenee 
result  from  the  powerful  working  of 
a  soul  on  fire  with  divine  love,  let  hb 
body  move  in  graceful  unison  wit&  the 
spirit  that  stirs  within  him,  let  his 
imagery  be  such  as  God  gives  him, 
when  his  eyes  are  open  and  he  sees  a 
throne^  set  in  heaven,  when  his  tongue 
is-  loosed  and  he  speaics-  of  the  things 
be  has  '^made  touching  the  King," 
and  ho  will  at  least  preach' with  prow 
priety,  if  not  with  eloquence. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Fir  Tree- 
Gettage,  I  took  with  me  a  young  in-'^ ' 
quirer  after  religious  truth,  whom  I 
wa*  anxious  lo  encourage  and  to 
stimulate  in  the  profitable  employ* 
ment  of  "  getting  understanding.'' 

*'  Uncle,'*'  said  I,  on  this  occasion, 
''some  of  the  people  wonder  what  it 
is  "tiiat  makes  vou  eo  happy.** 

♦'And  ye«,''^he  replied i** the aecrct 
IB  in  everybody's  mouth.^ 

"Bow  so?" 

**  Do  they  not  call  me*  J^sAuer  of  ike- 
VaXUyt  There  ia  my  secret :  there  is 
0»  other  mystery  about  my  enjoy* ' 
ments.  I  am  endeavouvixg,  feebfy  in- 
deed)  but  earnestly,  to  dc^eend  lower ' 
and  lowerout  of  my  old  evil  self,  m 
order  t^t  I  may  ascend  in  tho  spirit ' 
of  lovo  higher  and  htghoraboveiBy^ 


sdif.  1  eon  learning,  by  every  day's 
experienoe,  the  grand  lesson  that  I  am 
not  sufficient  of  myself  to  be  or  do 
aaytliiag  that  is-  good,  but  that  my 
sufficiency  ia  of  God.  God  gives  me 
fitith'to  lay  hold  of  his  pronuoes,  and 
so  I  am  enabled  in  some  measure  to 
succeed,  and  to  drink  of  the  rivers  of 
his  pleasures ;  but  tho  higher  I  rise, 
and  the  lower  I  eink,  the  deeper  seems 
tho'obyes  below,  and  the  loftier  ap» 
pe«n  the  sky  above ;  for  if  tlie  lovo 
of  God  be'  a  boundless  SMrry  universe, 
his  faitiifolness  is  a  fethom'leas  deep.*' 

•*  How  ia  it,  sir,  that  so  few  Clirii*- 
tiana  htt  happy?"  said  my  young 
friend. 

'<  Some,"  replied  my  uifc^  ^are  in 
heaviness  because  of  maniiold  tem^- 
tionsy  some  on  account  of  physical 
disease  or  debility  over  which'  they 
have  no  oontrol,  and  many  more  be- 
cause they  are  only  haV  Ohristfana. 
Half-heartednees  was  nevor  haip|iy, 
and  never  will  be.  *  Let  my  heart  be 
sound  in  thy  statutes/ is  a  prayer 
shamefally  neglected.  Bfiany  have  a 
form  of  godliness,  but  they  deny  ito 
power.-" 

*^  But  I  feel,"  said  the  young  man,, 
"as  if  I  waoted  something  more  than 
a  consciousness  of  the  immotabilitT  of 
truth — something  more  than  a  faitL  in. 
the  divine  attributes,  and  Sn  the  great 
fact  of  redemption  to  inspire  my  haarc 
with  satisfving  affections." 

<<  Doubtless  you  do.  Your  faeait  i» 
thirsting  ibr  what  nothing  but  com« 
munton  with  God  can  supply;  and  be- 
fore that  can  take  place,  there  moat 
be  a  bond  of  union  cemented  between 
yourself  and  Him,  a  bond  of  love^ 
an  everlasting  covenant  by  faitfa  in  the 
atooement  of  Christ  Jesus. 

^Tou  think  me  happy,  and  so  I  am. 
If  you  will  allow  me  an  old  maik'a  pri- 
vilege of  talking,  I  will  rsAu?  to  that 
state  of  mind  which  I  described  aa 
living  in  a  vaUey.  I  ISvo  happily, 
because  I  live  sectHPely  amon^  ti» 
everlasting  hitis  of  diviao  goodneas^ 
with  a  man  who  has  beai>  lo<tai9as.*  a 
h$i£ng-place  from  thai  windy.  ^^  a 
covert  from  the  tempest ;  aaf'Tiveia  of 
water  m>  a  dry  places  as  tha  ahfldflrw  af 
a*great  rock  in  a  wCMry  landu^  I  sit 
at  hiaf^  that  I  may  becmue  Imhaad 
with  his  spiffit  I  taka  up*  mymno 
and  follow  him,  althnugn  -my  fter 
at«  at  too  great  a  distann'ftvitt 
haa«    I  dmU.  in  a;Talie^  whwe  Wf- 
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Bonl  drinlu  of  the  conntle^s  streamis 
conttnually  descendinff^  from  *t!w 
Rock  that  ia  hig-her  tiban  I.'^-and'ia 
satiBfied  with  the  honey  hidden  in  Ha 
cleftsv  The  summit  of  the  Itock  of 
Agei — ^that  mountain  of  hnmim  ht>pe 
— IB  seated  in  awful  majesty  above  all 
storms,  and  dwells  in  light  inaccessi- 
ble in  the  heaven^  of  heavens ;  but  the 
rivers  of  blessing  descending  from  it 
reach  even  to  me,  and  the  very  clouds 
that  surround  it  drop  fhtnesa  upon  the 
valley  in  whidx  I  dwell.  Darkness 
may  be  round  about  him,  but  righte- 
ousness and  judgment  are  the  habita- 
tion  of  his  throne. 

*'  Man's  first,  middle,  and  lost  sin 
cpnsiBts  in  fancying  himself  capable  by 
searching  of  finding  out  God,  and  of 
forming:  unaided  his  own  destiny.  He 
fancies  himself  able  to  scale' the  might;^^ 
mountains  of  God's  attributes,  to  dtve 
into  the  fothomless  abysses  of  God's 
jMrovidence,  as  weU  as  to  discover  the 
forces  which  make  die  universe  what 
ie  is.  He  says,  *  I  will  be  as  a  god, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  I  will  uuf 
ravel  the  secrets  of  the  infinite,  and 
measure  the  span  of  eterni^,  before  I 
will  render  to  the  uncreated  Due  that 
homage  which  he  demands.  And  if  a 
messenger — ^yea,  one  of  a  thousand — 
declare  my  iniquity,  and  reveal  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  as  my  Saviour,  I 
win  not  believe,  unless  I  first  put  my 
£nger  into  the  prints  of  the  naiis,  and 
into  the  riven  side  of  the  crucified 
!£edeemer/  Man,  by  nature,  de- 
sires not  the  knowledge  of  God*s 
-ways,  because  they  are  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  holy  being ;  but,  at  the  same 
l3me,  he  is  anxious  to  justify  himself 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  before  the  world, 
l^y  a  taper-licht  search  after  him.  A 
voluntary  idiot  looking  for  the  sun 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand !  A  being 
essentially  finite  attempting  to  equal 
by  attempting  to  comprehend  a  bein^ 
essentially  infinite !  How  do  we  see 
liie  snn  but  by  its  own  li^tP  Even 
80  we  can  pniy  see  God  by  his  own 
revelations-  and  manifestations:  we 
see  light  in  his  light^  not  by  the  small 
and  imperfect  lamp  of  reason.  How 
do  we.  see,. the  planets  which  walk  in* 
titeir  several  paths  round  the  sun  in 
beautiful,  harmony,,  but  by  the  light  of 
the  sun  reflected  mm'  them  ?  And  sd 
we  cannot  learn  the  elements  and 
harmonies  of  truth,  as  they  may  be 
'tuxderBtood  bytiie  things   that  are 


made,*  except  in  the  light  wiuch  G«d 
himsdf  gives.  How  slow  are  we  ia. 
learahig  that  theiear  of  theliord  ia. 
the  beginning  of  knowledge  I 

'^Bozxling  but  breathl^  hei^ehts, 
regioBBwhere  God  alone  lives  and  cao 
live,  aftractithe  ambidaaef  man ;  and 
instead  of  walking  humbly  with)  hie 
G<ed,  he  eete  oat  unassisted  ,.iu]^ided^. 
and  uiiblessedy  to  climbi  thoM  steeps, 
and  to  phmge  inta  tihoae  depths,  for 
which  reason  has  no  measure,  and 
finitude  no  gauge. 

''  The  earnest^  hanrivle  believer  who 
prefers^'  to  abide  in  the  vollev,  or  only 
to  aeoend  the  moimtains  when  Christ 
leads  the  way,  receives  with  gratitude 
the  living  streams  for  ever  flovdng 
down  from  an  unseen  source,  firom 
the  Ghni  he  sees  noo ;  those  streams 
whieh'  make  glad  the  hearts  of  God's 
peM)le)  and  bring  beaaty  and  plenty 
witn  them.  God '  sendeth  the  spring 
into  the  vallevs  which  rtni  among  the- 
hills,'  and  thm,- in  tim&of  trouble,  and 
famine,  and  pestiieiica^  his  children, 
find  peace,  plenty,  Mud  health.  There 
they  dwell  in  the  aecret  place-  of  the 
Moat  High,  and  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Aluughtr;  so  thai 
while  storm  and  tempest*^  are  raging^ 
without — while  the  fierce  winib  are 
freezing  the  godless  traveller,  they  are 
sheltered  in  the  mighty  arms  of  re- 
deeming love,  and  are  constmined  to 
exclaim, '  Thy  righteoaanesB  is  tike  the 
great  mountains*'  There  the  Oom*^ 
forter  covers  them  with  hia  featfaere, 
and  under  his  wings  they  trost.  They 
are  not  afraid  for  the  terror  by  nighr, 
nor  for  the  arrow  that  fiieth.  by  S&j, 
nor  for  the  pestilenoe  that  waiketh  in. 
darkness,  nor  for  the*  destruedon  thas 
wasteth  at  noon-daty.  Happy  are  the 
people  who.are  in  such  a  case :  yea^ 
happy  are  the  people  whose  God  is 
the  Lord!" 

"But  how  do  yott  account,  sir,  for 
their  having  alQIictions  like  other  men 
— bereavements,  family  trials,  busi* 
nese  failures^  in  addition  to  the  pene- 
oution  which,  according  to  Scripture, 
foltetotheirlot?" 

"  I  would  si^  that  SOROW),  like  joy, 
is  a  means  to  an  end^  and  not  an  end 
in  itself.  The  ampntBtion  of  a  lim^' 
we  rightly  consider  -a  gneveus  mat* 
ter ;  but  if  it  be  neoessny,  to  prevent 
mortification^  we  p^ladly  submit  to  it. 
And  so  it  is  someinnts  nocetsaeyr  that 
the  beseltmg  sio)  whichthoa  iieqsnut  •»' 
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a  rig^ht  hand,  abould  be  cttt  off;  and 
that  a  man's  comfortably  feathered 
nest  ehoold  be  torn  in  pieces  to  induce 
bim  to  rest  cidy  in  tiie  Lord*  You 
woald  consider  that  man  a  true  friend 
who  drew  you  back  from  the  edge  of 
an  unperceiyed  precipice,  however 
roughly  and  sudaenl3r  it  might  be 
done*  And  God  oftentimes  thrusts  us 
back  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  leads 
.  our  blind  eyes  and  heedless  feet  by 
ways  we  know  not  until  he  becomes 
our  guide." 

''  Are  not  Christians  many  times  at 
s  loss  to  know  where  lies  the  path  of 
duty— >  what  Grod  would  have  them  do  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  haye  heard  and 
read  much  to  that  effect." 

"They  need  not  be  so,*'  replied 
Joshua.  "  If  they  would  only  remem- 
ber to  whom  they  owe  the  present^ 
and  from  whom  alone  they  can  ex* 
pect  a  happ^  and  a  holy  future,  they 
would  exercise  an  implicit  dependence 
<m  him  which  would  place  them  at  his 
feet  in  a  teachable  position.      The 
present  moment  only  is   theirs,  the 
future  is  with  (xod.    Those  who  most 
thoroughly  live  by  faith,  are  ^ose  who 
most  closely  walk  with  God,  and  who 
most  clearly  comprehend  his  will  as 
spoken  by  hi^  word  and  by  his  Spirit. 
While  the  avalancheof  sudden  visitation 
descends  upon  the  presumptuous  and 
the  proud,  while  the  unbeheving  and 
the  covetous  are  alike  set  in  slippery 
places,  and  have  their  fiices  set  towards 
destruction,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel 
leads  his  flock  in  the  paths  of  righte- 
ousness.   If  any  of  them  lack  wis- 
dom, they  ask  and  receive  it  of  Him« 
As  tokens  of  his  desire  and  his  com- 
mandment that  they  should  grow  in 
grace,  he  has  instituted  special  ordi- 
nances of  prayer,  praise,  and  preach- 
ing on  their  behali,  and  for  tne  con- 
tinual increase  of  their  numbers*    He 
has  also  given  them  a  weekly  rest 
£rom  toil,  a  day  sacred  to  himself, 
that  they  may  the  better  study  his. 
word,  the  history  of  the  church  and 
the  world,  and  their  own  experience ; 
so  that  *  whatsoever  things  are  truei 
whatsoever   things   are   honourable, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever   things    are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report/  they  may  '  think 
on  these  things.*    He  maketh  them  to 
lie  down ingreen pastures ;  he  leadeth 
them  beside  the.  still  waters.     He 


makes  the  valley  of  occeptanoe,  a 
valley  of  love  to  them ;  and  if  any  of 
them  should,  through  forgetfameat 
and  folly,  wander  out  of  it,  he  does 
not  utterly  forsake  them,  but  goes 
forth,  crook  in  hand,-,  a  Good  Shep- 
herd, to  seek  the  lost,  to  restore  the 
wandering,  and  to  teach  them  to  lie 
passive  in  his  hands,  and  knoar  no 
will  but  his. 

"  Ay,  it  is  a  beautiful  valley :  it  is 
the  valley  of  Grod's  mercy  and  man's 
submission ;  of  God's  gifts  and  man's 
faith ;  of  God's  love  and  man's  grati- 
tude. It  is  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
where  every  husbfuidman  has  an  Eden 
to  keep  in  order,  a  God  to  love,  and 
a  gracious  law  to  obey.** 

"I  think,"  said  I,  referring  to  the 
ballad  already  given,  ''I  think  I 
know  something  about  your  own  gar- 
den, uncle." 

''Ah  !**  he  rejoined,  smiling,  ''you  do 
not  forget  my  rhymes,  thenf  Yes, 
I  have  a  garden  there.  Pity  it  is  not 
better  kept;  but  though  weeds  spring 
up  fast,  I  contrive  to  keep  weeding 
and  working,  and  a  strons:  will  given 
me  from  above  keeps  them  under. 
Infirmities  abound,  but  the  grace  of 
God  much  more  abounds. 

"  And  then,  you  know,  we  have  a 
Fountain  of  the  gardens — a  sprand  well 
of  living  waters.  It  is  only  in  that 
valley,  not  upon  the  barren  granite 
mountain  peaks,  which  some  fcuks  are 
so  eager  to  dwell  upon,  that  we  can 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salva* 
tion.  It  is  only  there  that  the  song  of 
joy  is  heard  in  time  of  drought  and 
scarcity;  for  there  the  pitcher  never 
returns  empty;  there  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
are  nappy,  for  th^  are  filled. 

"  We  have  a  Head  Grardener,  too ; 
one  who  is  Head  overall  things  to  his 
church,  and  he  teaches  his  disciples 
where  and  how  to  build  the  wall  of 
watchfulness,  against  which  so  many 
delicate  plants  are  to  be  trained; 
where  lies  the  best  site  for  the  arboor 
of  meditation  and  prayer;  the  heat 
method  of  laving  out  the  various 
walks  of  couauct,  and  what  is  best 
worth  cultivating." 

"Well,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  I, 
"your  descnption  of  the  pleasant 
places— the  goodly  heritage  of  Christ's 
followers,  isso  captivating;  we  shall  be 
in  some  danger  of  shunning  Uie  day 
when  we  must  leave  it,  if  you  do  not 
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say  something  about  the  'falness  of 
joy*  at  God's  right  hand.  You  would 
not  look  80  happy  as  yon  do,  if  your 
heart  were  not  anchored  by  a  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  '  a  Hfe  beyond  life.' " 
•*  Yes,  yes,  Clement ;  you  are  right 
as  concerns  my  hope.  I  love  the 
valley  in  which  I  now  dweU;  I  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom,  and 
rejuice  at  the  love  manifested  in  his 
governance ;  but  there  is  an  upper  vctUey 
— a  valley  situate  in  a  more  lofty 
re^on  of  God's  universe,  and  where 
brighter  manifestations  of  divine 
go^ness  are  made.  Heaven  itself  is 
a  valley,  or  it  would  be  no  heaven  to 
created  beings ;  and  the  saints  and 
angels  choose  the  lowest  places  even 
there.  I  am  Joshua  of  the  Valley 
now ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
resolved  that,  to  all  eternity,  Joshua  of 
the  Valley  I  will  remain.  The  arid 
mountain  peaks  of  speculation,  and 
the  elevated  plateaus  of  lofty  argu- 
ment may  serve  very  well  for  occa- 
sional excursions,  but  creature  hearts 
must  have  a  home ;  creature  love  asks 
work  to  do;  and  heaven  itself  will 
consist  of  a  valley  where  humble 
obedience  yields  plentiful  harvests  of 


honour  to  God,  and  happiness  to  hit 
creatures.** 

On  rising  to  take  leave  of  my  uncle, 
my  youn":  friend  said,  "  I  hope  it  will 
be  long  before  you  are  called  from 
this  lower  valley,  for  there  are  many 
inexperienced  ones  like  myself  who 
need  your  help." 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  said  Joshua,  ^  I 
am  but  a  slow  learner,  and  a  very  poor 
teacher;  but  be  assured  the  Spirit 
of  God  will  lead  all  who  seek  his  aid 
into  all  truth.  As  to  my  departure  to 
the  upper  valley,  my  times  are  in  His 
hand  who  ordereth  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  Our  Lord 
puts  his  children  to  sleep  by  the  cold 
touch  of  death,  and  then  carries  them 
up  above.  As  he  brought  them  at 
the  first,  out  of  the  wilderness,  bear- 
ing them,  as  on  eagle's  wings,  into 
the  lower  valley,  so  at  their  last  hour 
he  presents  himself  as  a  gentle  dove, 
upon  whose  soft  wings  they  lay  them- 
selves down  to  rest,  speedily  to  enjoy 
a  blissful  wakino^in  the  upper  valley." 

That  eveningl  made  this  entry  in 
my  diary : — "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  thcU  fear  him^  and  he  wiU 
show  them  his  covenant,'* 
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THE  WITNESS  OF  HOLINESS. 

Thjcbb  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  my  religious  experience^  as 
the  result  of  a  decision  made  that  my 
imdivided  purpose  should  be  the  at- 
tainment of  the  witness  of  entire 
holiness. 

Previous  to  this  I  had,  in  a  degree, 
partaken  of  the  fruits  of  hoUness: 
my  mind  reverts  to  some  sweet  assu- 
i-ances  that  I  was  not  without  a  measure 
of  its  blessed  enjoyment;  but  I  did 
not,  at  that  time,  habitually  enjoy 
that  abiding,  lively  consciousness  of 
the  seed  oi  consecration  on  all  my 

r)wer8,  which  for  some  months  past 
have  enjoyed  in  the  rich  plenitude 
of  its  blessedness. 

O  how  I  love  to  exhibit  to  the 
lovers  of  my  adorable  Jesus  the  riches 
of  his  grace  as  roaDifested  toward  me, 
without  money  or  price !  I  am  sure, 
if  you  but  knew  how  unworthy  I  have 
been,  how  disobedient  in  former  time 
to  the  heavenly  vision,  you  would  won- 


der, even  to  amazement,  at  the  richer 
of  grace.  That  this  may  be  the  fa- 
vourable result,  I  will  proceed  to  pre- 
sent the  more  prominent  portions  of 
my  experience  m  the  things  of  Grod 
from  my  infancy ;  for  from  that  early 
period  1  trace  his  hand  leading  me  to 
himself. 

My  parents,  prior  to  my  being  in- 
trusted to  them,  were  devotedly  pious. 
I  was  therefore  early  instructed  m  ex- 
perimental religion.  Of  the  necessity 
of  its  affecting  my  life,  and  even  in 
minute  things  inducing  a  change  of 
conduct,  I  was  in  the  morning  of  my 
existence  aware.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  intense  anguish  I  suffered  in  oon- 
sequencs  of  telling  an  untruth,  when 
about  three  and  a  half  years  old. 

This  extreme  sensitiveness,  as  ta 
moral  and  religious  obligation,  grew 
up  with  me ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was 
sometimes  smiled  at  for  my  well-inten- 
tioned scrupulousness,  and  at  other 
timea  almost  censured  for  carrying  it 
£  E 
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to  a  trot^Uesoime  exoeas.    I  then  re- 
garded  refuge  in  God  as  the    safe 

,  saxiciuary  for  the  recital  of  the  little 
^rrievanoes  incodeat  to  childhood. 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  maturer 
knowledge  of  iater  yewra  haa  never 
erased  ^e  principlee  thus  early  che- 
rished by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  And  pions  parental  solicutude ! 

Would  that  from  these  early  draw- 
ings of  the  Father,  it  had  been  my 
oeaseleea  endeayoar  to  follow  the  Lord 
folly!  How  muoh  more  gloriously 
had  I,  ere  this,  been  led  on  by  the 
•Spirit  of  holiness  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  that  fulness  of  stature  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  which  my  soul  now 
eagerly  waits  I  But  Jesus  forgives ; 
yes,  he  forgives  freely  I  Hallelujah 
to  his  excellent  name  I 

But,  to  proceed.  It  has  been  my 
opinion,  from  the  survey  of  subse- 
quent experience,  that  1,  from  this 
rearly  age.  enjoyed  a  low  measure  of 
regenerating  grace,  though,  for  much 
of  the  time,  not  precisely  oonscious  of 
my  state  before  God.  How  often 
have  I  laboured  to  bring  myself  into 
a  state  of  extreme  angulah  before 
God,  and  wept  because  c^  the  failure ! 
imagining,  if  I  could  only  bring  my- 
self to  feel  the  burden  of  ain  upon 
my  conscience,  to  the  degree  which  I 
have  heard  others  express,  that  I  could 
then  easily  eome  to  Grod,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  the  witness  of 
justification. 

The  state  of  my  mind  for  years,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  express  it,  was  this ; — 
I  had  rather  a  belief  that  I  was  a  child 
of  God ;  yet  I  had  not  enough  of  the 
cpirit  of  adoption  to  cry  with  unwaver- 
ing confidence,  ^'Abba,  Father/'  0 
how  often  did  I  feel  a  longing  thirst 
for  holiness,  conscious  that  nothing 
less  could  supply  my  need !  Tet  tins 
aeemingly  impaasahle  barrier  was  ever 
present  to  stay  my  onward  pro^9s, 
"  You  are  not  yet  clear  in  justifica- 
tion." In  the  strength  of  faith  I  many 
times  endeavoured  to  furmonnt  this 
difficulty,  bv  looking  at  the  reaaona- 
bleness  of  the  requirement  of  holiness, 
belie?ing  that  Qirist  had  purchased 
full  salvation  for  me,  and  that,  as  it 

'  was  olreadymy  pnrchaaed  inheritance, 
the  sooner  I  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  the  more  I  should  glorify 
the  Purchaser  by  being  made  a  wit- 
py  of  his  power  to  save  unto  the  ut- 
temost.    And  thus  at  tiaMa  my  faith 


became  almost  victorious ;  and  doubt- 
less would  soon  have  triumphed,  had 
I  only  held  fast  the  b^finning  of  my 
confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 

Thus  I  continued  to  rise  and  fall, 
^nd  consequently  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  way  to  heaven,  until  the 
early  part  of  last  June,  when,  in  the 
strength  of  Omnipotence,  I  resolutdr 
determined  that  I  would  aet  myself 
apart  wholly  for  God,  fully  purposed 
that  my  ceaseless  aim  shoola  theme- 
forth  be  the  entire  devotion  of  all  my 
powers  to  the  service  of  my  S^eemer. 
This,  through  grace^  I  then  more  de- 
liberately decided  upon  than  at  any 
former  {)eriod.  I  calmly  counted  the 
cost,  which  I  felt  would  be  the  sur- 
render of  my  own  will  in  all  thing?. 
I  then  took,  as  the  motto  for  my  tn- 
ture  guidance,  and  the  sole  principle 
of  every  subsequent  effort,  entire  devo- 
tion of  my  heart  and  life  to  Chd^  To 
this  one  object  I  resolved  that  every 
earthly  consideration  should  be  sub- 
servient, fully  purposed  that  all  ordi- 
nary pursuits  should  cease  to  be  ab- 
sorbing, till  the  witness  was  obtained 
that  &e  offering  was  accepted  and 
sealed. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  devote  a  portion  of  my 
time  to  writing,  but  I  now  felt  that  I 
could  proceed  no  further  in  any  ordi- 
nary pursuit.  I  apprehended,  in  ret 
clearer  light,  that  God  required  ac- 
tivity in  nis  service,  and  an  is^ense 
desire  was  imparted  to  glorify  his 
name ;  but  such  a  deep,  piercing,  sense 
of  my  hdplessness  prevailed,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  I  could  not  go  for- 
ward, until  enoued  with  power  from 
on  high.  Yet,  notwithstanding*  this, 
hope  gathered  strength,  while  the 
whisperings  of  the  Spirit  aeemed  to 
say,  ''  Stand  still,  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord.''  Yet  these  convic- 
tions were  not  accompanied  with  ^ose 
high-wrought  feelings,  or  that  diatrrss 
of  spirit  which  I  had  heard  some  fpeak 
of,  as  given  pr^aratory  to  receiving 
purity,  and  which  I  had  thought  in- 
dispensable :  few,  perhaps,  may  more 
emphatically  say,  that  tney  were  led 
by  a  way  the^  knew  not. 

From  the  time  I  made  the  resolve 
to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  aerviee  of 
Christ,  I  began  to  feel  momentarily 
that  I  was  being  built  up  and  esta- 
blished in  grace;  humilitVy  faith,  and 
love^and  all  the firnito  <tt  the  Spirit, 
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«eaiBed  hourly  mataring.    Such  was 

.  the  ardour  of  my  spirit,  and  the  Hving^ 

inteasity  of  its  fervour,  that  in  the 

•  Bight  fieason,  though  my  body  par- 

'  took  of  repose  sufficient  for  the  re* 

>  freshment  of  nature,  my  spirit  seemed 

continually   awake   in    communinf^s 

.  with  God,  and  in  breathing^s  after  his 

fulness. 

Perha|>s  I  should  have  said,  that, 
.  previoDS  to  Uiese  exercises,  I  had  re- 
■aolyed  on  taking  the  word  of  God, 
and  aimply  trying  myself  by  its  tests 
of  a  new  creoture,  determined  to  abide 
by  its  deoiidons,  without  regard  to  my 
IKurticular  emotions ;  assured  that  there 
IS  no  potfitire  standard  for  feeling  in 
the  Scriptures.  Yet,  upon  reviewing 
my  slow  progress,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  fault  of  taking  the  feelings 
and  experience  of  others  as  a  stand- 
ard for  my  own,  in  place  of  going 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as  haviog 
been  my  greatest  hindrance.  I  now 
took  this  portion  ot  divine  truth :  "  As 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God."  I  soon 
found,  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  that 
I  had  conclusive  evidence  of  my  adoi> 
tion.  As  I  had  resolved  that  I  would 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  Scripture, 
the  Holy  S|3iric  did  not  leave  himself 
wi  thout  a  witness  in  my  heart.  Quiet- 
ness and  assurance  now  took  posses- 
sion of  my  breast,  and  an  undisturbed 
resting  on  the  promises  became  my 
heritage. 

After  this  resolve  on  entire  devo- 
tion of  heart  and  life  to  God,  my 
breathings  for  divine  conformity  be- 
<aime  more  satisfactory.  The  appeal 
to  my  understanding  seemed  to  say, 
*^  God  is  all  in  all ; "  ^et  my  heart  did 
not  fully  attest  the  witness.  One  ex- 
•ercise  which  I  tben  commenced,  and 
have  since  continued  with  increasing 
benefit,  I  will  mention :  it  was  that  of 
maJdag  daily,  in  £»rm,  and  in  the  most 
eolemn  manner,  a  dedication  of  all  the 
powers  of  bodyaad  soul^ time,  talents, 
and  influence,  to  God. 

Thus  I  continued  to  enjoy  xnereasing 
happiness  in  God,  but  was  not  yet  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  to  the  wiine8s,-^the 
indubil  able  seal  of  consecration.  I  w  as 
.kept  in  constant  expectation  of  the 
blessing. 

July  26.  On  the  morning  of  this 

day,  while  with  most  grateful  emo- 

,   tions  remembering  the  wav  by  which 

jny  heavenly  father  had  led  me,  my 


thoughts  reated  mere  eapecially  upon 
the  beloved  one  whom  God  had  given 
to  be  the  partner  of  my  life.  *  "  How 

'  truly  a  gm  from  God.  and  how  essen- 

.tialhr  connected  with  my  spiritual, 

as  ako  my  temporal  happiness,  is  this 

one  dear  object!  *^  I  exdaimed. 

Scarcel}'  had  these  thoughts   en- 

.  tered  my  mind,  when  it  was  su?- 

.  j^ested:  "Have  you  not  professedly 
given  up  all  for  Christ?  If  he  who  now 
so  truly  absorbs  your  affections  were 

.  required,  would  you  not  shrink  from 
the  demand?"  I  need  not  say  tlmt 
this  one  dear  object,  though  often  in 
name  surrendered,  was  not  in  reality 
given  up.  Mv  precious  little  ones, 
whom  God  had  taken  to  himself,  were 
then  brought  to  my  recollection,  as  if 
to  admonish  mc  relative  to  making 
the  sacrifice.  I  thought  how  fondly 
I  had  idolised  them.  He  who  had 
said,  "I  the  Lord  your  God  am  a 
jealous  God,"  saw  the  idolatry  of  my 
heart,  and  took  them  to  himself.  The 
remembrance  of  how  decidedly  I  had, 
by  these  repeated  bereavements,  bet;n 
assured  that  he  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign  would  be  the  sole  Sovereign  of 
my  heart,  assisted  me  in  the  resolve, 
that  neither  should  this,  the  yet 
dearer  object,  be  withheld. 

The  remainder  of  the  day,  until 
toward  evening,  was,  unexpectedly, 
spent  from  home.  The  evening  I  had 
resolved  to  spend  in  supplication.  So 
intense  was  my  desire  ifor  the  seal  of 
the  Spirit,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  not  cease  to  plead  until  it  were 
given.  Thoughts  were  presented  as 
to  riek  of  health,  &c« ;  but  my  Rpirit 

'  surmounted  every  disoouragmg  in- 
siimatioB.  Thus  fixed  in  purpose, 
I,  in  the  firmness  of  faith,  entered  as 
a  suppliant  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  As  if  preparatory  to  a  long 
exercise,  I  thought,  <<Let  me  begin 
just  right;  and  though  I  have  here- 
tofore entered  into  covenant  with  God, 
let  me  now  particularise,  and  enter 
into  an  evertasting  covenant,  which 
shall  in  all  things  be  well  ordered  and 
sure.']  limasined  some  extraordinary 
exercise,  such  as  an  unusual  struggle, 
or  a  desperate  venture  of  faith,  &c., 
preparatory  to  the  realisation  of  mv 
desire,  saying  in  my  heart,  though 
hardly  aware  of  it,  that  some  great 
thing  must  surely  be  wrought. 

I    began    to    particulanse.      The 
thoughts  and  exercises  of  the  mom* 
EB    2 
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ing  occurred  again  with  yet  greater 
power.  "  Can  God  be  aboat  to  take 
mm  me  this  one  dear  object,  for 
which  life  is  principally  desirable?^' 
thought  I.  Looking  into  the  fatnre, 
I  Bwd,  "What  a  blank!"  Never 
before  had  I  realised  that  the  very 
fibres  of  my  existence  were  so  closely 
interwoven  with  his.  My  impression 
was,  that  the  Lord  was  about  lo  take 
my  precious  husband  from  me.  The 
inquiry  with  me  was.  whether  it  were 
possible  that  my  heavenly  Father 
could  require  me  to  make  the  sur- 
render, when  he  had  authorised  my 
love,  by  making  it  my  duty  to  be  of  one 
heart  and  soul  with  him.  But  grace 
interposed;  and  from  more  mature 
consideration  I  was  led  to  regard  it  as 
extraordinary  condescension  in  God 
thus  to  apprise  me  of  his  designs,  by 
way  of  preparing  my  heart  for  the 
surrender. 

With  Abraham,  I  said,  "I  have 
lifted  my  hand  to  the  Lord."  In 
word  I  nad  again  and  again  made 
the  sacrifice  before,  and  said  "My 
husband  and  child  I  surrender  to 
Thee."  I  had  not  been  insincere, 
but  I  now  saw  that  I  had  not,  in  fact, 
done  that  which,  in  word,  had  often 
been  named.  Far,  indeed,  had  I  been 
from  realising  the  depth  of  obligation 
which,  in  word,  I  nad  taken  upon 
myself. 

Truth  in  the  inward  part  I  now  in 
verity  apprehended  as  God's  require^ 
ment.  urace  triumphed.  In  full 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  I 
said — 

«  Take  life  or  friends  away.*" 

I  could  just  as  readily  have  said, 
"Take  life/*  as  I  could  have  said, 
"Take  friends,"  for  that  which  was 
just  as  dear,  if  dearer  than  life,  had 
been  required.  And  when  I  said 
"  Take  him  who  is  the  supreme  object 
of  my  earthly  aflections,"  I,  from  that 
moment,  felt  that  I  was  fully  set  apart 
for  God,  and  began  to  say,  "  Every 
tie  that  has  bound  me  to  earth  is 
severed."  I  could  now  as  easily  have 
doubted  of  my  existence  as  havo 
doubted  that  God  was  the  supreme 
object  of  my  affections.  The  lan- 
guage of  my  heart,  and,  os|far  as 
memory  serves,  the  expressions  of  my 
iips,  were,  "I  live  but  to  ijlorify 
thee.  Let  my  spirit  from  hence- 
forth ceaselessly  return  to  the  God 
that  gave  it.    Let  this  body  be  ac- 


tuated by  the  Spirit,  as  an  inatramieDt 
in  thy  hand,  for  the  performance  of 
thy  pleasure  in  all  things.  I  am 
thine— wholly  thine.  Thou  dost  now 
reign  in  my  heart  unrivalled.  Glory  t 
glory  be  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Ho^ 
Ghost,  for  ever  I " 

While  thus  glorying  in  being  ena- 
bled to  feel  and  know  that  I  was  now 
altogether  the  Lord*s,  the  question  ac- 
companied with  light,  power,  and  un- 
questionable assurance,  came  to  my 
mmd,  "  What  is  this  but  the  atate  sf 
holiness  which  you  have  so  lonr  been 
seeking f**  It  was  enough!  I  now 
felt  that  the  seal  of  consecration  had 
in  verity  been  set.  God,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  his  Spirit,  had  proclaimed 
me  wholly  his  I  I  said,  and  also  felt, 
in  such  a  peculiar  sense  as  my  spirit 
still  most  delightfully  appreciaees^ 
"  Henceforth  I  am  not  of  earth ;  the 
prince  of  this  world,  though  he  may 
come,  yet  hath  nothing  in  me.  The 
Lord,  my  Redeemer,  hath  raised  up  a 
standard  against  him ;  I  am  set  apart 
for  ever  for  thy  Mervice  /" 

While  thus  exulting,  the  voioe  of  the 
Spirit  again  appealingly  applied  to  my 
understanding,  "Is  not  this  sanctili- 
cation  ?  *'  I  could  no  1  ono;er  hesitate  -, 
reason  as  well  as  grace  forbade ;  and 
I  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  that  I  was 
wholly  sanctified,-— throughout,  bodf, 
soulf  and  spirit, 

0  with  what  triumph  did  my  soul 
expatiate  on  the  infinitude  of  the 
atonement!  I  saw  its  unbounded 
efficacy,  as  sufficient  to  cleanse  a  worid 
of  sinners,  and  present  them  faulUess 
before  the  throne.  I  felt  that  I  was 
enabled  to  plunge,  and  lose  myself,  in 
this  ocean  of  purity ;  yes — 
**  Plansed  in  the  Godhead^a  deepest  sea. 

And  lisit  in  love's  ImmeDsity.*^ 

It  was  enough !  My  spirit  returned 
consciously  to  its  source,  and  rested 
in  the  emorace  of  God.  From  my  in- 
most soul  I  said, "  Lord,  it  is  enough  1  '^ 
I  pause  at  the  exclamation ;  for ihed- 
tate  what  language  to  use,  or  what  ex- 
pression to  make  of  my  views  of  the 
condescension  of  my  oovenant-keep> 
ing  God,  relative  to  this  eventful 
period  of  my  Christian  history.  Ah ! 
I  have  no  doubt  but,  even  after  innn* 
merable  ages  of  eternity  have  passed, 
the  amazing  condescension  thus  mani- 
fested for  the  establishment  of  one  so 
fearful  and  unbeUevlng,  will  be  br 
me  exultingly  rehearsed  to  a  listenmg 
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iXKiltitucIe  of  rejoicing  angels,  and 
cause  a  renewed  burst  of  holy  triamph 
from  the  adoring  throng. 

Every  shade  of  objection,  or  thought 
«f  scruple,  was  thus  by  Omnipotence 
himself  rebuked,  or  rather  utterly 
silenced.  What  I  mean  by  scruples 
should  be  mentioned.  It  is  this; 
ihough  I  have  ever  been  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
iioliness,  embracing  the  entire  sancti- 
fication  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as 
taught  from  the  Scriptures  by  the 
apostolic  Wesleys  and  their  contempo- 
raries,  yet  the  terms  made  use  of,  in 
speaking  of  this  attainment,  were  ob- 
jectionable to  my  mind,  in  a  manner 
which  I  cannot  now  take  time  to  ex- 
plain. Though  from  early  life  I  had 
felt  that  I  needed  just  the  blessing 
comprehended.,  yet  the  terms  made 
use  of  I  seldom  used.  Now  there 
seemed  such  a  glorious  propriety  in 
the  words  "holiwbss,"  "sAjfcriFi- 
<UTioic,"  that  I  thought  nothing 
less  than  infinite  wisdom  could  have 
Revised  words  so  infinitely  proper. 


*'  What  more  reasonable,**  thou&rht 
I,  *'now  that  I  have  been  enaliled 
through  grace  to  resolve  on  being 
wholly  the  Lord's,  than  that  he  should 
set  tlie  seal  which  proclaims  me  his ; 
and  still  further,  now  that  I  have  set 
myself  apart  exclusively  for  his  ser- 
vice, that  he  should  take  cognisance  of 
the  act,  and  by  the  seal  of  the  Spirit 
ratify  the  engagement?*'  So  clear 
was  the  work,  and  so  apart  £rom  any- 
thing like  extravagance  in  feeling  or 
otherwise,  that  though  I  had  fixed 
my  calculations  on  the  performance  of 
some  great  thing,  such  as  an  amazing 
struggle,  —  a  desperate  venture  ^  of 
faith, — I  was  now  ready  to  exclaim, 
*'  How  simple  and  rational !  and  how 
precisely  as  might  have  been  expected 
as  the  result  of  such  exercises  1  It  is 
all  here :  I,  through  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ence, have  given  all  for  Christ,  and 
now  he  hath  revealed  himself,  and 
given  himself  to  me,  and  become 
my  all  in  all."  —  From  "  Faith 
and  its  Efftcts^'  by  Mrs,  Fhcehe 
Palmer, 
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ASSISTANT  CHEMISTS* 

DRUDGERY— 

PRACTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

UxDXB  this  title  the  honorary  se- 
cretary of  the  Early  Closing  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Lilwall,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  public  prints,  embodying 
An  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  assistant 
chemists,  with  a  view  to  shortening 
their  hours  of  occupation.  The  com- 
munication is  headed  with  these  two 
telling  extracts : — 

^  tMi  usual  hours  of  business,  swen 
dskjn  in  the  week  (all  the  vear  through), 
Are  from  seren  a.m.  untu  eleven  p.m., 
with  the  liability  of  being  called  up  in 
4he  night  in  cases  of  emergency."-— 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  August,  1854. 

**  Bound  hand  and  foot  as  we  are,  our 
help  must  come  from  others— 4t  is  simply 
impossible  that  it  can  emanate  from  our- 
aelres." — From  a  private  Utter, 

Mr.  Lilwall  then  remarks : — 

'^When  taking,  about   two  years 


t^go,  some 


steps  towards 


amending  the  condition  of  that  nume- 
rous ana  respectable  body  of  young 
men,  the  druggists'  assistants  of  the 


metropolis,  we  were  sAgely  counselled 
— not  to  he  too  fast!  This  advice, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  has  (though 
unwillingly  so)  been  ]^ractically  acted 
upon  —  with  what  miserable  results 
those  best  know  whose  attention  has 
continued  fixed  on  the  subject,  prov- 
ing beyond  controversy  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  this  estimable  body  of 
young  men  being  rescued  from  meir 
present  grievous  condition  of  mono- 
tony and  serfdom,  but  by  the  means 
hitherto  employed  by  the  Early  Clos- 
ing Association  on  behalf  ox  other 
overwrought  classes.  The  most  effec- 
tive of  these  means  have  been  the  £ree 
and  unshackled  public  press  with 
which  England  is  olessed,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  platform.  To  the  first-named 
of  these  agencies  I  now  earnestly  ap- 
peal, confiaeht  of  a  kindly  response, 
and  of  important  success,  when  the 
public  shall  nave  become  enlightened  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  in 
question,  and  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
tneir  obligation  to  co-operate  for  its 
suppression. 
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*^The  fo]k>trni«:  condensed  Ktate 
znent— ^he  substance 'of  a  etae  which  I 
wrote  from  the  dictation  of  the  party 
whose  hiatoiy  it  unfolds— nuy  be 
relied  npen:— - 

«I  QiL  a)  hATebees  About  deyen 
jeaw  m  the  cfaeadsfs  busiiMM.  My 
father 'w«8  an  independent  men,  bat 
dying  when  I  was  jaaag,  and  there 
being  a  largish  finally  of  us,  I  was  pot 
t(>th»  bnnaess  early.  I  was  afprentioed 
to^aooontvy  druggist  for  six  years,  with 
apremtumof  £100.  Durmg  that  period 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  improving  my 
mindy-and  therefore  remained  just  as  I 
left  school— or,  rather,  I  retrograded. 
I  then  took  a  situation  in  the  town  of 
— .  at  a  salary  of  £60  per  year,  having 
to  board  and  lodse  myself.  I  remained 
there  twoyesrs.  I  then  eaoM  to  London, 
and,  after  a  search  of  six  weeks,  obtained 
a  eitnation  on  the  borders  of  the  City  at 
a  sahury  of  £39^  with  bed  and  board. 
In  the  fashioaahle  West-end  chemis/s' 
shops  they  consider  it  quite  a  favour  to 
take  a  young  man  from  the  country 
without  any  salary  at  all  for  the  first 
year  or  two.  In  this,  my  first  London 
situation,  the  hours  were,  all  the  year 
round,  from  seven  till  ten,  and  occasion- 
ally it  was  later;  on  Saturday  night  the 
hour  of  closing  was  always  twelve 
o'clock.  (In  the  town  trade  one  can 
scarcely  ever  get  a  comfortable  meal, 
being  subject  to  constant  intermptions 
through  customers  coming  in.)  After 
remaining  there  for  a  year  and  a  half,  I 
took  m^  nvesent  litasaion  at  the  West- 
tmA,  at  the  sane  salwy  of  £30.  I£  a 
yoong  man  asked  more,  he  would 
scarcely  be  listened  to.  Our  hours  here 
are  from  seven  till  elaven,and  till  twelve 
on  Saturdays.  On  Sunday  we  begin  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  aeep  open  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  have,  I 
think,  more  customers  than  on  any  other 
day  ;  but  chiefly  for  smaH  qnantities  of 
articles,  such  as  iootk  and  SHaiita  pcwierw^ 
mtiiiemeg,  scento,  Adw  odf  and 
I  believe  my  eeee  is  by  no 
a»  exceptional  one;  us  ihct,  I 
know  a  larve  number  of  yonng  men-wha 
are  sianlariy  circamstaoeedi  maay  of. 
them  being  personal  friends  of  minu." 
(Signed)   

''It  were  woEse  than  idle  to  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  radical 
change  here.  The  practicid  question. 
u«  Can  thiir  vile  system  be  abolished  ? 
1V>  m^  thinking  there  is  no^reol  diffi- 
cnlty  in  the  matter  ^  none^  in  fac^  but 
what  lies  either  in  the  obstinacy  or  ima- 
gination of  those  from  whonft  opnosi* 
tion  may  proceed.  The  readiness  ot  the 
public  to  asaiftt  in  the  merciful  work 


of  earlier  closinfr,  by  abetsiiiing  fron 
evening  pnrchasing,  is  now  no  mere 
matter  of  opimon,  being-  proved  by 
the  atmilar  serrice  widen  titer  have 
ahready  xeaderedf  in  caee^  of  other 
tradee. 

''Bat  we  vreU  know  that  all  difi- 
cnlty  may  be  efieetnally  eet  oaide  by* 
employers  -themselves,  ii^  aa  a  bodr^ 
they  redly  willed  ao  to  do.  By  man* 
filtiy  determining  at  once  to  close  at  a 
proper  honr  daring  the  week,  and  cm* 
Urely  on  the  Sunday — provision  bein<r 
made  to  supply  arciclea  of  medidne, 
at  all  times,  in  eases  of  emergency — 
this  question  of  difficulty  mvy  at  onee 
be  set  at  rest.  The  shop  beinr  thi» 
closed,  parties  not  requiring  meoieine, 
but  only  their  pennywort  of  non- 
sense, would  ramy  dream  of  ringing 
the  bell ;  thus  not  only  may  all  par- 
sons connected  with  the  shop,  exeept- 
ing  one,  be  conyenientPy  epared,  bat 
experience  justifies  the  belief  thmt  the 
gentleman  remaining  in  attendnace 
would  be  end>led  to  enjoy  the  laxury 
of  a  book  with  bat  few  intermptione 
—especially  after  the  new  system  be- 
came known.  If  any  further  reason 
were  needed  for  carrying  out  this 
im^rtant  social  reform,  I  venture  to 
thmk-  that  a  very  strong  additional 
one  is  supplied  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  truly  miserehle  salariea  which  we 
find  the  assistant  chemists  are  still 
paid;  althovh  I  Am  pleased  to  har 
that  some  little  improvvmeiit  haa 
taken  place  in  thia  partisohur  withha 
the  last  two  or  three  yean.  PosaiUy 
the  gtBCBal  piofita  of  the  boiintta  wiiL 
net,  a»a  rul^  admit  of  th«  allownnoe 
of  moeh*  hu^BT  stipend*:;  if  so^  thi» 
renders  the  neoeBsity  for  the  aapp*ea- 
sioQ  of  the  late-hoar  system  onl^  s» 
much  the  more  imperative* 

'^  Untili  a.  mi|ghty  dttaa^  has  been 
wiQuvht,  eovdy  hettaefbrwrnvd  porntft 
will  heekate  l>etfbr»  they  apfinoiiee 
their  sew  with  large-  pKoniinisi,  or  in* 
deed  apprentice  them  at  all,  to  thia 
business/  unless  indeed  they  are  will* 
ing  their  children  should  wcome  the 
Tictims  of  unndtigatBd  drudgezy,  de- 
stroying their  heaikh,  dwaxfingr  their 
minds,  and  literally  cottinii^  them  oiT 
ficom  all  dioee  higher  engagemeotB, 
interchangea  of  fnendebip,  and  other 
enjoymanti^  which  are  new  lai^dy 
participated  in  by  other  doase^  and 
were  designed  at  onoe  to  digniiy  and 
to  sweeten  human  life. 
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**  The  public  owe  a  deep  debt  of  ob- 
ligation to  these  youngs  men,  whom 
the  leaflt  reflection  must  show  are 
themselves  utterly  powerless-  to  break 
the  bonds  by  whion  they  are  manacled. 
Permit  me  now  to  nrg-e  that  duty 
home.  Let  families  and  individuals 
make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  ab- 
stain fr&DQ.  evening  shopping.  Letr 
them  also  do  their  utmost  to  discounte- 
nance the  keeping  the  druggists'  shops 
unshuttered  on  Sundays,  which  is  now 
done  under  the  cloak  of  an  alleged 
but  ti»real  necessity.  When  we  see, 
as  above,  the  miserable  trash,  mainly 
for  the  sale  of  which  these  young  men, 
for  whom,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  a  seventh  day*  of  rest  was 
mercifully  provided,  are  thus  filched 
of  that  blessing.  I  humbly  think  it  is 
hio^h  time  they  should  be  released  from 
this  unholy  trafficking,  and  be  put  in 
possession  of  their  rightful  heritage  of 
Sabbath  rest. 

"  The  following  testimony  from  Mr. 
Peter  Jones,  chemist,  of  if  orton  Fol- 

fate,  should  encourage  others  of  his 
_  usiness  to  follow,  even  single-handed, 
if  necessary,  his  manly  and  praise- 
worthy example : — 

^  •  •  •  .  I  oloso  six  days  in  the  week 


at  ei^t  o'clock,  which  has  been  mv 
praetioe  for  the  last  twenty  months,  ana 
entirely  on  Sundays,  as  I  have  done' 
daring  the  last  eight  veara**4itteading 
on  thai  day  to  cases  of  emenceney  only 
(and  supplving  madicinet  at  all  hours  oa 

other  days) If  this  advantage 

could  have  been  obtained  by  a  moderate 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  I  should  have  been 
content ;  but,  as  I  believe  it  has  been 
obtained  without  any  ioss  whuteveTj  I  re- 
joice that  I  have  made  the  change. 

'':...  Sorely,  if  I  am  able,  sia^e- 
handed>-^nrromidod,  as  I  am,  by  ehenusts 
— to  gain  fourteen  honrs  in  the  week, 
and  the  whole  of  the  seventh  day,  there 
could  be  no  great  difficnlty  in  the  matter- 
with  chemists  generally,  if  they  woul^ 
but  combine  to  bring  about  a  reform." 

*'  I  wonder  who  amongst  the  master 
chemists  of  the  metropolis  will  form 
the  Tonguttcd  of  this  important  move- 
ment.'* 

We  hope  this  excellent  appeal  will 
succeed  in  drawinof  public  attention 
and  the  efforts  of  religious  and  pfailan<» 
thrnpio  people  to  this  subject.  It  is 
one  that  affects  the  large  towns  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  this  huge  metro- 
polis; and  a  mov«m^t  upon  it  ought 
to  meet  with  the  especial  encourage- 
ment  of  the  members  of  Christian 
choiches. 


lates  of  %  aian% 


ASTRONOMY. 

AiTHOTJGH  a  few  of  the  most  splen- 
did constellations  are  absent  from  our 
October  sky,  the  view  which  we  have 
of  the  heavens  this  month  is  full  of 
interest.  Its  chief  features  may  be 
noted  thus  :  Let  the  spectator  look  due 
north  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  first 
few  evenings  of  the  month,  and  draw 
an  imaginary  line  through  the  pole 
star  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith. 
Upon  or  near  that  meridional  line, 
imdemeath  the  pole  star,  will  be  the 
head  and  fore  part  of  the  Grreot  Bear ; 
a  little  to  the  west  the  Pbinters;  farther 
west  still,  Gamma  and  Delta  of  the 
Great  Bear,  which  with  the  Pointer 
form  the  irregular  quadraa^  popu- 
larly known  as  Charles's  Wain ;  while 
to  the  west  still  of  these  stareteh  oat 
the  three  stUTS  of  the  Great  Bear's^  tail, 
which  have  assigned  to  them  the  office- 
of  hones  to  the  afbresaid  wain,'though 


with  striking  inoongmity,  in  their 
motion  ronnd  the  pole,  they  anpear  to 
follow  instead  of  to  go  before  the  wain* 
Ri^ht  over  the  pole  star,  towards  the 
zenith,  lies  the  oonsSellation  Cepheus ; 
on  the  right,  or  east,  is  Cassiopeia, 
like  an  ill-made  W,  and  on  the  lei  t,  or 
west,  the  head  of  Draco,  at  about  equal 
distances  from  Cepheus.  Nearer  to  the 
horizon  will  be  seen  Castor  in  the 
north-east-by-north  rising,  and  Arctu- 
rus  in  the  north-west-by-west  setting; 
in  the-north-east,  Capella  *J6  degrees 
high ;  east-by-nordi,  Aldebavan  7  de- 
gives,  and  the  Pleiades  18  decreet 
high;  west-north-west  the  Nortueni' 
Crown,15  degrees  high;  west-by-north. 
Alpha  Lyra  (Vega),  56  degrees,  and 
AlphaCygni  (Denee),  77  degrees  higlu 
If  the  speetaSov  now  turns  his  back 
towards^  the  polestur,'  and  with  his  fsee- 
due  soaCtk  contiiiuea  the  imagiuiT^ 
line  from  tlie  atftitb  to  the  south  horv* 
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Z011,  it  will  pass  through  the  8if2:n 
Aquarius  a  little  south  of  the  equator, 
while  about  15  degrees  to  the  west  or 
right  of  the  line  as  the  spectator  now 
stands,  will  lie  the  body  of  the  Swan 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Milky  way. 
At  50  degrees  high,  in  the  south-south* 
west,  is  the  Dolphin,  marked  bv  four 
small  stars  arranged  as  an  elegant 
rhomboid  or  diamond,  while  a  fidh. 
depends  from  the  lower  angle ;  and  at 
4*2  degrees  high  in  the  south-west-by- 
south,  lies  Altair,  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
lique line  of  three  stars  pointing  to 
Vega  in  the  Lyre :  the  chief  stars  east 
of  the  meridian  being  those  forming 
the  square  of  Pegasus,  ranging  from 
43  to  62  degrees  in  height  in  the  south- 
east. The  two  most  western  stars  of 
this  souare,  Alpha  and  Beta  P^faai, 
point  directly  to  Fomalhaut,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Southern  Fish,  only  seen  fora  brief 
season  of  the  autumn  in  this  country. 
Jupiter  is  the  only  planet  visible  at  the 
hour  of  this  surrey,  being  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  high.. 

The  Sun  rises  at  London  and  Green*^ 
wich  on  the  1st  a^  three  minutes  past 
six,  on  the  l8th  at  half-past  six,  and 
on  the  81st  at  five  minutes  before 
seven ;  setting  on  the  same  days  re* 
spectively  at  thirty-six  minutes  past 
five,  two  minutes  before  five,  and 
thirty-three  minutes  past  four.  The 
day  is  thus  shortened  nearly  two  hours 
durin?  the  month.  The  *sun  passes 
out  of  Libra  into  Scorpio  on  the  23rd ; 
is  at  his  mean  distance  £rom  the  earth 
(96,000,000  miles)  on  the  2nd,  and  by 
the  dlst,  is  about  760,000  miles  nearer 
to  us  than  on  the  2nd. 

The  Mootif  only  two  days  old  on  the 
1st,  shows  her  silver  crescent  about  half 
an  hour  after  sunset.  She  sets  at 
eleven  minutes  before  eight  on  the 
5th,  rises  thirteen  minutes  before  five 
<m  the  evening  of  the  12Ui,  and  at 
twenty-seven  minutes  before  eight  on 
the  19th.  The  night  of  the  20&  will 
be  without  moon. 

On  the  13th  will  occur  the  last  eclipse 
of  the  present  year,  one  of  the  moon, 
and  the  only  one  visible  in  tiiia  country. 
It  will  begin  at  twenty-one  minutes 
after  nine  at  night;  the  middle  of  the 
eolipee  will  be  atfifty-four  minutes  past 
ten,  and  the  termmation  at  twenty- 
seven  minutes  after  midnight,  thus 
oocupyingthree  bouia  and  six  minttteB« 
It  wul  be  visible  throoghoat  Europe, 


the  western  coast  of  Asia,  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America,  and  the  broad 
continent-of  Africii. 

Mercury  may  be  observed  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  when  he  will  rise  an 
hour  and  forty-eight  minutes  before 
the  sun. 

Fenus  is  an  evening  star,  setting 
six  minutes  after  the  moon  on  the  1st; 
fortv-seven  minutes  after  the  sun  on 
on  the  16th ;  and  an  hour  and  ei^ht 
minutes  after  him  on  the  Slst.  She 
is  near  to  Mercury  on  the  4th. 

Mars  sets  between  seven  and  eight 
every  evening.  He  is  near  to  the 
moon  on  the  4th. 

JupiteTf  the  '<chiefeet  star''  that  at 
this  season  *^  adorns  the  brow  of  night,'' 
is  a  splendid  object  on  clear  nights. 
He  rises  before  sunset  all  the  month, 
climbs  to  the  meridian  by  half-past 
eleven  on  the  1st,  before  half-past  ten 
on  the  16th,  and  by  twenty-two 
minutes  past  nine  on  the  Slst.  He  is 
Yei^  near  to  the  equator  all  the  month, 
and  moving  slowly  westward  from 
Cetus  (the  whale)  into  Pisces. 

Saturn  rises  at  eight  minutes  past 
ten  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  and 
remains  visible  all  night.  On  the  last 
day  he  rises  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 
and  will  be  well  situated  for  obsem- 
tion  before  midnight  Being  in  Gemioi, 
his  altitude  is  veiy  great,  and  on  the 
25th  he  begins  to  describe  his  annual 
loop  by  turning  on  his  course,  and 
changing  his  direction  from  eastward 
to  westward.  On  that  day  he  will  be 
situated  about  twenty-two  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  and  a  few 
degrees  south-west  of  Pollux. 

Uranus  is  in  Taurus,  which  con- 
stellation is  now  on  our  horizon  at 
nine  o'clock. 

BOTANY. 

Although  the  fioral  glories  of  our 
fields  are  now  fast  passinc^  away,  verr 
many  of  the  orders  of  plants  are  still 
represented.'  Of  water  lilies,  the 
common  white  and  yellow  remain; 
of  the  crowfoots,  buttercups  and  the 
marsh  marigold,  or  mare-blobs;    of 


poppies,  the  red  poppy ;  of  the  cab- 
iMge  tribe,  the  ahephord's  purse:  of 
the  berberry  tribe,  the  common  oar- 


of 


beny ;  of  the  violet  tribe,  the  d^ 
violet  and  wild  pansy:  of  w*^ 
worts,  the  common  milkwort,  irita 
its  blue  winged  flowers,  found  oa  dij 
heaths  and  oommona  j  oi  dovewort^ 
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the  ragged  robin  and  bachelor's 
button ;  of  the  mallow  tribe,  the 
cummon  road:dde  mallow  (every- 
where) ;  of  maples  fAeeraceceJ^  the 
common  sycamore  CAcer  pMeudo^la^ 
tonus)  is  coTered  with  what  are  com- 
monly termed  keys;  of  geraniams, 
several  kinds,  as  the  wood  purple, 
the  shining,  and  the  herb  Robert ;  of 
the  ])ea  and  bean  tribe,  the  bird's- 
foot  trefoil  (Lotus  comicuUUusJj  an 
excellent  perennial  pasture  plant,  and 
the  furze;  of  roseworts,  the  bramble 
and  a  few  roses;  of  evening^  prim- 
roses,  the  French  willow  (Epilobium 
angustifoliumj  and  codlins  and  cream, 
80  called  from  the  smell  of  the  flowers 
{^E,  hirsutumj  ;  of  umbellifers,  or  the 
hemlock  tribe,  the  poisonous  drop- 
worts  ;  of  the  honeysuckle  tribe, 
elder  (Samhucus  nigerj,  with  its 
ripe  black  berries,  now  holdsf  a  con- 
flpicnous  place ;  of  the  madders,  the 
cheese-rennet  plant  (Qedium  verumj 
and  the  crosswort ;  and  of  the  com- 
pound flowering  plants  (AsteraceaJ^ 
the  camomile,  ox-eyed  daisy,  and 
many  others,  too  numerous  to  make 
anj  fipeciflc  note  of. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Sbvbbal  species  of  butterflies  and 
moths  may  still  be  seen  flitting  about 
on  every  fine  day  and  night ;  amongst 
which  may  be  noticed  the  admiral, 
peacock,  painted  lady,  hummingbird 
moth  (Macroglosaa  steUatarum),  the 


great  black  fly  (Masca  grossaj^  and 
many  other  two-winged  flies, 

ORNITHOLOGY. 
In  this  month  swallows  and  martins 
leave  us  early,  although  a  few  may 
be  seen  until  the  middle.  Larks  con- 
gregate in  flocks,  and  are  caught  in 
large  quantities  for  table.  At  this 
time  also  an  almost  infinite  multitude 
of  birds  which  are  bred  in  the  Arctic 
regions  leave  their  native  haunts  in 
search  of  a  milder  climate  and  a 
supply  of  food  during  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  In  this  their  instinct 
leads  them  in  the  wake  of  the  count- 
less shoals  of  fish  which  annually 
leave  the  Arctic  seas,  and,  epreadin*r 
themselves  over  the  whole  ocean  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  offer 
a  supply  of  food  both  to  man  and  to 
various  marine  animals,  as  well  as  sca- 
fowL 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is 
now  greatly  increased,  and  evaporation 
much  dimmished.  Mists  form  on  all 
low  lands  on  fine  evenings,  and  appear 
like  broad  sheets  of  water.  They 
usually  cover  every  object  except  the 
tops  of  lofty  trees,  and  when  the 
morning  opens  fine  they  slowly  rise 
up  the liili  sides,  and  present  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
sights  of  the  whole  year.        S.  H. 


'$tAm  d  ^00b. 


Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  and  the 
Prevention  of  Crime.  By  Joseph  Kings- 
mill,  M.A,  CbapUiia  of  PentonvQle 
Prison,  London.    Longman  and  Co. 

Now  that  the  philanthropic  work  of 
establishing  institutions  for  the  refor- 
mation of  juvenile  criminals  has  taken 
effectual  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion, the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the 
«ubject  of  prisons  and  prisoners  of  all 
classes,  always  an  important  object, 
should  be  attempted  on  as  large  a 
iBcale  as  possible,  that  the  public  mind 
may  be  thoroughly  informed  and  in- 
terested in  a  matter  so  radically  im^ 
portant  to  the  well-being  and  safety 
of  sodetv,  and  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  many  thousands  of 


human  beings.  At  the  first  provin- 
cial meeting  of  the  National  Heforma- 
tory  Union  recently  held  at  Bristol, 
Lord  Stanley,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
showed  that  of  the  crime  committed 
in  England  and  Wales  36^  per  cent, 
was  by  persons  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  11}  per  cent,  being  committed  by 
those  unuer  the  a^e  of  seventeen.  An 
evil  of  such  fearful  magnitude  needs 
to  be  assailed  with  vigour,  and  pur- 
sued with  the  utmost  perseverance 
into  all  its  haunts ;  but  especially  is 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the 
general  vortex  of  vice  those  who  are 
just  being  attracted  within  the  influ- 
ence of  its  fearful  fascinations.  It  is 
only  in  the  prison  that  we  can  become 
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acquainted  with  the  true  natare  of  the 
dangers  tliat  asaail  the  young- delin- 
quent. "  A  boy  commiui  a  trespass 
— steals  somv  truit,  runs  awa^  from 
his  master,  or  does  some  mischief  ^  he 
is  committed  to  piwon-^forma  ac- 
quaintances— ^learns  gensrallj  some 
art  in  thieving,  and  g^ts  the  impres- 
sion that  the  life  of  a  thief  is  bettec 
than  that  of  the  honest,  hard«working 
labourer,  and,  to  the  clever  and  suc- 
cessful, one  of  distinction:  he  comes 
out  of  prison  in  a  few  weelcs  with  his 
instructors,  or,  at  least,  new  acquaint- 
ances— they  invite  him  to  their  haunts 
and  amusements— he  is  seen  in  their 
company,  and  suspedbed— finds  a  difE- 
culty  in  getting,  back  to  the  factory, 
or  farm,  or  shop,  if  inclined  to  make . 
the  effort,  and  often  has  no  home  to 
go  to :  he  commences  the  tour  of  the 
yafirant,  or  the  trade  of  the  pilferer, 
OThoth."--KingsmiU,  96,  97. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  of 
eleven  thousand  children  annually 
committed  to  prison,  four  thousand 
are  recommitted — thus  proving  the 
comparative  uselessness  of  mere  im- 
prisonment as  a  reformatory  agent. 

Mr.  Kingrsmill's  valuable  book  is  a 
repertory  of  information  on  every 
phaee  of  the  criminal  question,  as  it 
respects  juvenile  and  adultdelinquency, 
the  character  and  causes  of  crane  in 
this  country,  the  punishment  of  crime 
by  imprisonment,  present  and  past 
convict  systems,  illustrations  of  cnmi- 
nal  life,  prison  officers,  the  Christian 
treatment  of  prisoners,  capital  punish- 
ment, &c.,  and  contains  a  most  unport- 
ant  and  suggestive  chapter  on  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  The  whole  is  closed 
by  a  statistical  and  documentary  ap-  . 
pendix  of  great  value  and  intersst. 

One  of  the  saddest  and  most  deeply 
affecting  parts  of  the  entire  subject  is 
that  which  refers  to  the  temptationB 
to  crime  arising  out  of  the  assiduous 
performance  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
duties  of  an  honest  trade  or  profes- 
sion; but  the  heart  invohmtarily 
swells  with  indignation  at  the  same 
time  against  the  more  criminal  temp- 
ters. A  convicted  embezzler,  the 
eldest  of  three  brothers  transported 
for  the  same  crime,  tells  how,  m  the 
draper^  establishment  whose  owners 
were  his  prosecuCors,  the  young  men 
had  no  wages  save  what  theg  eouid 


Main  from  customers  over  and  above 
the  price  marked  by  the  masters.    Is  it 
astonishing  that  the  practice  of  dis- 
honesty should  be  occasionally  diverted 
from  the  customeis  to  the  house  itself, 
and  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  had  been 
transported   from   that   house?      A 
keeper  of  a  whisky  shop,  transported 
for  receiving  stolen  articles,  made  re- 
velations respecting  sundry  parties  in 
a  respectable  station  of  life  that  im- 
plicated them  in   some  disreputable 
practices,   not   explained,   in   which, 
nowever,  the  prison  bo;ird  could  not 
interfere  without  the  risk  of  an  action 
for  libel  for  defamation  of  character. 
An  instance  is  mentioned   also  of  a 
young  poacher,  who  had  been  more 
than  once  employed  by  game-keepen 
on  ill-stocked  property  to  bring  game 
secretly  from   other   preserves, — and 
well  paid  for  it.    It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  game-keeper  paid  him 
''ten    shillings  a  piece"    for   hares 
put  of  his  own  pocket ;  no  doubt  the 
chief  culprit  occupied  a  higher  station 
Mr.  Kingsmiirs  chapter  on  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  ought  to  be  seriously 
and  prayerfully  read   by  every  one 
feeling  the  least  desire  to  promote  the 
recovery  of  the  erring  and  the  fallen 
from  the  paths  of  vice  and  profligacy ; 
and  if  in  the  prosecution  of  euch  a 
work  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  of 
deep  concern  be  needed,  a  like  serious 
and  praverful  perusal  of  the  second 
and  liftn  chapters,  on  the  character 
and  causes  of  crime,  and  illustrations 
of  crime  from   notes  made  in  viaits 
from  cell  to  cell,  statements  and  letters 
of  prisoners,  will  surely  produce  it. 

We  earnestly  desire  for  this  woric 
the  extended  perusal  it  deserves.  The 
account  it  gives  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  Heformatory  InstitutioiiB 
is  deeplv  interesting. 

Our  local  brethren  will  not  forget 
that  this  is  the  second  work  which  the 
talented  and  pious  author  has  deter- 
mined to  offer  to  them,  at  half  the 
published  prrce.  The  other  work^  en- 
titled ^Missions  and  Missionaries,^ 
we  noticed  in  our  March  number  of 
the  present  year.  The  two  togeUier 
are  published  at  a  guinea,  and  may  ])e 
had  by  the  brethren  for  half  a  ^inea 
on  direct  application  to  the  auuorac 
the  Pentonville  Prison,  or  through  the 
editor  of  this  Magazine. 
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THE  APPROACH  TO  SINAL 

Wk  took  the  direct  route  by  W&dy 
Solaby  which,  passing-  br  Be:7eral 
deserted  Bedoain  TiUagcB'  of  the  Arab 
Beefs  of  the  convent,  \nth  their  lonely 
barial-TToands.  brought  us  to  the  foot 
of  the  Nakb  Howy,  the  "Pass  of  the 
Wind,"  a  stair  of  rock,  like  that  by 
which  we  had  mounted  to  the  cluster 
of  Serbal,  and  by  which  we  were  to 
mount  again  into  the  second  and 
highest  stage  of  the  g^rrat  mountain 
labyrinth.  Its  entrance  is  formed  by 
the  white  alluvial  formations  before 
mentioned,  as  if  left  by*  the  great 
streams  of  the  centrai  mountains 
when  they  first  burst  forth  to  feed 
the  lower  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
W&dy  Feiran ;  this  being  the  opening 
into  the  dark  range  we  had  seen  in 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  Serbal. 
The  pass  itself  is  what  would  be  else- 
where a  roaring  torrent,  like  the  Pass 
of  St.  Gothard.  it  is  amidst  masses 
of  rock,  a  thread  of  a  stream  just 
visible,  and  here  and  there  forming 
clear  pools,  shrouded  in  palms.  On 
many  of  these  rocky  fragments  are 
SInaitic  inscriptions,  mostly  with 
crosses.  The  steep  pass  is  broken  ia 
part  by  Ion?  green  swells  as  of  tufa. 
At  its  summit,  the  coune  of  the  stream 
iff  still  traceable  from  time  to  time  b^ 
mshes. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  pass ;  and 
for  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains 
before  us,  I  saw  the  well  -  known  > 
shapes  of  the  diffi  which  form  the 
front  of  Sinai.  At  each  successive 
advance  these  cliffs  disengaged  them- 
selves from  the  interrenmg  and  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  at  last  thev  stood 
out — ^I  anould  rather  say  the  columnar 
mass,  which  they  form,  stood  out — 
alone  against  the  sky.  Oa  each  side 
the  innnite  complications  of  twisted 
and  jogged  mountains  fell  away  fh>m 
it.  On  enoh  side  the  sky  encompassed 
it  round,  as  though  it  were  alone  in. 
the  wilderness.  And  to  this  giant  mass 
we  approached  through  a  wide  valley. 
a  long  continuedl  plain,  which  enelosea 
it  as  it  was.  between  two  precipitous 
moQntaia  ranges  of  blaek  and  yellow 
gpinitej  and  havings  always  at  its 
end  this  prodigioBB  mountain  block. 
riM)uld  compare  it  to  nothing  else  -than' 


the  immense  avenue, — the  "  dromos,*'* 
as  it  is  technically  called, — through 
which  the  approach  was  made  to  the 
great  Egyptian  temples.  One  extra- 
ordinary sensation  was  the  foreknow- 
ledge at  each  successive  opening  of 
the  view  of  every  object  that  would 
next  appear;  as  cliff  and  plain,  and 
the  deep  gorges  on  each  side,  and 
lastly  the  Convent  with  its  gardens 
burst  before  me,  it  was  the  unfolding 
of  the  sig'ht  of  sights,  of  which  I  had 
read  and  lieard  for  years,  till  each  part 
of  it  seemed  as  familiar  aa  if  I  nad 
seen  it  again  and  again.  Was  it  the 
same  or  nott  The  colours,  and  the 
scale  of  the  scene,  were  not  precisely  ' 
what  I  should  have  gathered  from 
descriptions ;  the  colours  le^  remark- 
able, the  scale  less  g^and.  But  the 
whole  impression  of  that  long  approach 
wa»  even  more  wonderful  dian  I  had 
expected.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  events  in  £xodus,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  any  human  being 
could  pass  up  that  plain  and  not  feel 
that  he  was  entering  a  place  above  all 
others  suited  for  the  most  august  of 
the  sights  of  earth.— iSftoni^'i  Sinai 
and  Palestine^ 

HOW  1OT1DEL8  ARE  SOMETIMES 
MADE 

l^  Mr.  Collet's  "  Modem  Atheism*' 
the  following  patnAil  story  relative  to 
Mr.  Holyoakeis  related : — His  parents 
bad  been  suddenly  reduced  by  a  com- 
mereial  panic  to  a  state  of  unusual 
jHivfttian,  and  at  this  crisis  his  little 
sister  fell  ill.  While  she  was  so  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Moseley,  reetor  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, BirnuBgham,  sent  an  order  for 
his  Easter  due  of  fourpence.  Poverty 
prevented  it  firom  being  paid ;  but  the 
next  week  a  summons  came  for  it, 
with  the  addition  of  half-a-erown 
because  of  the  non-payment  of  the 
fourpence.  The  payment  could  now 
no  longer  be  evadec^  for  in  a  few  days 
VL  warrant  of  distraint  would  have 
rudely  torn  the  bed  from  under  her, 
as  iuid  been  the  case  with  a  neighbour. 
Breading  tid?,  the  family  gathered 
together  all  the  money  they  had,, 
and  the  mother  reluctantly  left  home 
to  pay  tiie  "due."  She  was  kept 
waiting  at  the  court  from  five  to  six 
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hours,  and  when  she  returned,  all  was 
over — her  child  waa  dead.  "Will  yoa 
wonder  ^concluded  Mr.  Holyoake) 
if,  after  all  thi^,  I  doubted  a  little  the 
utility  of  church  establishments  ?  *' 

MICROSCOPIC  WONDERS. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
those  myriads  of  animals  which  exist 
in  every  drop  of  water,  is  the  navicula 
— a  little  creature  which  has  some 
twenty  or  thirty  legs,  and  is  endowed 
hy  nature  with  an  armour  of  flint. 
In  a  paper  which  was  recently  laid 
before  one  of  the  scientific  societies  of 
London,  some  curious  facts  conceminc^ 
this  diminutive  animal  were  stated. 
Among  other  things  it  was  mentioned 
that  if  an  observer  watches  it  narrowly 
for  five  or  six  hours,  be  will  notice  a 
thin  transparent  line  spreading  across 
it  in  some  direction.  After  the  line 
makes  its  first  appearance  it  becomes 
every  moment  more  distinct,  and 
rapidly  increases  in  width.  At  length 
the  creature  begins  wriggling  its  Umbs 
violently,  the  body  splits  asunder, 
And  two  naviculcB  are  made  out  of 
one  old  one.  The  animal  has  some* 
thing  like  a  hundred  stomachs,  and 
its  mouth,  which  is  situate  near  one 
extremity,  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  almost  invisible  tentacula,  with 
which  it  grasps  its  food ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  transparent  line  appears,  which 
denotes  its  approaching  aivision  into 
two,  as  another  mouth  will  be  wanted, 
another  is  seen  sprouting  from  the 
other  extremity,  and  is  ready  to 
perform  its  functions  as  soon  as  the 
«eparation  is  effected.  The  navicula 
<livide8  itself  into  two  once  in  twelve 
hours,  under  ordinarv  ciztnimstances. 
But  there  are  some  kinds  of  navicula 
which  slit  themselves  into  sixteen 
instead  of  two  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  Were  there  no  checks  to  the 
increase,  a  single  one  of  the  tribe 
would  become  the  producer  of  many 
hundred  millions  of  creatures  in  a 
month. 

CHRIST'S  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY 
INTO  JERUSALEM. 
A  WILD  mountain-hamlet  screened 
t)y  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  view 
of  the  top  of  Olivet,  perched  on  iU 
broken  plateau  of  rock,  the  last  col- 
lection of  human  habitations  before 
the  desert  hills  which  reach  to  Jericho 
—this  is  the  modem  village  of  El- 


Lazarieh,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  clustering  round  the  traditional  site 
of  the  one  house  and  grave  which  give 
it  an  undying  interest.  High  in  the 
distance  are  the  Peresan  moontains; 
the  forenound  is  the  deep  descent  to 
the  Jordan  valley.  On  the  further 
aide  of  that  dark  abjrss,  Martha  and 
Mary  knew  that  Christ  was  abiding 
when  they  sent  their  messenger;  up 
that  long  ascent  they  had  often 
watched  his  approach — up  that  long 
ascent  he  came  when,  outside  the 
village,  Martha  and  Mary  met  him, 
and  the  Jews  stood  round  weeping. 

Up  that  same  ascent  he  came,  also, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week  of  his 
Passion.  One  mght  he  halted  in  the 
village,  as  of  old ;  the  village  and  the 
desert  were  then  all  alive, — as  thev 
still  are  once  every  year  at  the  Greex 
Easter,— with  the  crowd  of  Paschal 
pilgfrims  moving  to  and  fro  between 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
morning,  he  set  forth  on  his  journey. 
Three  pathways  lead,  and  probably 
always  led,  from  Bethany  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  one,  a  steep  footpath  over  the 
summit  of  Mount  Olivet ;  another,  by 
along  cirouit  over  its  northern  shoul- 
der, down  the  valley  whicb  parts  it 
from  Scopus;  the  taird,  the  natural 
continuation  of  the  road  by  which 
mounted  travellers  always  approach 
the  dty  from  Jericho,  over  the 
southern  shoulder,  between  the  sum- 
mit which  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets  and  that  called  the  *'  Mount 
of  Offence.**  Thero  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  last  is  the  road  of  the  entry 
of  Christ,  not  only  because,  as  just 
stated,  it  is  and  must  always  have 
been  the  usual  approach  for  horsemen 
and  for  large  caravans,  such  as  then 
were  concerned,  but  also  because  this 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  approaches 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  which  follows. 

Two  vast  streams  of  people  met  on 
that  day.  The  one  pourea  out  from 
the  city,  and  as  they  came  through  the 
gardens  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose 
on  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Olivet, 
they  cut  down  the  long  branches,  as 
was  their  wont  at  the  reeat  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  moved  upwards  towards 
Bethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  weloome. 
From  J3ethany  streamed  forth  the 
crowds  who  had  assembled  there  on 
the  previous  night,  and  who  eame 
testirying  to  the  great  event  al  tba 
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septilchre  of  lAzams.  The  road  soon 
loses  si^ht  of  Bethany^  It  is  now  a 
rough,  oat  still  broad  and  well-defined 
mountain  track,  winding  oyer  rock 
and  loose  stones;  a  steep  declivity 
below  on  the  left ;  the  sloping  shoulder 
of  Olivet  above  it  on  the  right ;  fig- 
trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there 
growing  out  of  the  rocky  soil.  Along 
the  road  the  multitudes  threw  down 
the  branches  which  they  cut  as  they 
went  along,  or  spread  out  a  rucfe 
matting  formed  of  the  palm-branches 
they  had  already  cut  as  they  came 
out.  The  larger  portion — those,  per- 
haps, who  escorted  him  from  Bethany 
— unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from 
their  shoulders,  and  stretched  them 
along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a 
momentary  carpet  as  he  approached. 
The  two  streams  met  midway.  Half 
of  the  vast  mass,  turning  round, 
preceded,  the  other  half  followed. 
Gradually  the  long  procession  swept 
up  and  over  the  ridge,  where  first 
begins  "  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives"  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this 
point  the  first  view  is  caught  of  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  city.  The 
temple  and  the  more  northern  portions 
are  nid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet  on  the 
right;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount 
Zion,  now  for  the  most  part  a  rough 
field,  crowned  with  the  Mosque  of 
David  and  the  angle  of  the  western 
walls,  but  then  covered  with  houses  to 
its  base,  surmounted  by  the  Castle  of 
Herod,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
palaco  of  David,  from  which  that 
portion  of  Jerusalem,  emphatically  the 
•*  City  of  David,''  derived  its  name. 
It  was  at  this  precise  point,  ''  as  he 
drew  near,  at  the  descent  of  tbe  Mount 
of  Olives," — (may  it  not  have  been 
from  the  sight  thus  opening  upon 
them?) — ^that  the  shout  of  triumph 
burst  forth  from  the  multitude, 
^'Hoeanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord!  Blessed  is  the 
kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  father 
David!  Hosannah  .  .  .  peace  •  •  • 
glory  in  the  highest  I''  There  was  a 
pause  as  the  sbout  rang  through  the 
long  defile;  and,  as  the  Pharisees  who 
sto^  by  in  the  crowd  complained,  he 
pointed  to  the  stones  which,  strewn 
beneath  their  feet,  would  immediately 
**  cry  out "  if  **  these  were  to  hold 
their  peace." 
Again  the  procession  advanced.  The 


road  descends  a  slight  declivity,  and 
the  glimpse  of  the  dty  is  a^n  with- 
drawn behind  the  intervening  ridge 
of  Olivets  A  few  moments,  and  we 
path  moimta  asain,  it  climbs  a  rugged 
ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth 
rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city 
bursts  into  view.  As  now  the  dome 
of  the  Mosque  El*Akaa  rises  like  a 
ghost  from  the  earth  before  the 
traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then 
must  have  risen  the  Temple  tower;  a9 
now  the  vast  enclosure  ot  the  Mussul- 
man sanctuary,  so  then  must  have 
spread  the  Temple  courts ;  as  now  the 

gray  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then 
le  magnificent  city,  with  its  back- 
ground— long  since  vanished  away — 
of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western 
plateau  behind*  Immediately  below 
was  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  here 
seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  thus  giving 
full  eflPect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Jerusalem,  seen  only  on  its  eastern 
side— its  situation  as  of  a  city  ri.sing 
out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise  and 
turn  of  the  road,— this  rocky  ledge, — 
was  the  exact  point  where  tbe  multi- 
tude paused  again,  and  ''he,  when  he 
beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it."— > 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine* 

REPUTATION. 

Reputation  is  so  tender  a  flower 
that  if  once  cropped  or  blasted,  it  ia 
oat  of  the  power  of  the  most  benign 
sun  or  genial  showers  to  restore  it  to 
its  orginal  beauty.  How  tender,  then, 
should  every  one  be  not  only  of  speak- 
ing but  even  of  encouraging  the  busy 
tongues  and  malicious  speeches  of 
defamersl  for  if  defamation  be  a 
murderess  of  the  reputations,  as  in 
other  murders,  every  bystander  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  principal,  siuce 
the  law  allows  of  no  accomplices  in 
crimes  of  that  black  nature. 

CONSISTENCY. 

Thb  Rev.  F.  Miller,  Independent 
minister  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  has 
returned  to  the  Government  £500, 
which  some  of  his  people  many  years 
ago  had  accepted  from  the  Treasury 
for  building  the  chapel ;  thinking  that 
consistency  with  the  principles  held 
by  the  l>ody  to  which  he  belongs 
demanded  the  return  of  the  money. 
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•PROGR158S  OF  THE  ASSOCIATiaN 
AND  THE  MAOAZIFE. 

TO  THB  BRAHGH   BBOSBTABISfl. 

Wb  h«ye  two  things  this  month  to 
'  bring  under  tiie  notice  of  onr  brethren 
the  seoretaries  of  the  branches  through- 
out the  oountrf,  to  both  of  which  we 
cespectfttlly  and  eacnestly  request  their 
iTTi  mediate  attention. 

1.  Thej  will  see  by  the  minates  of  the 
committee  (^vhich  follow),  that  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  for  the  revision  of  the 
list  of  honorary  members.  This  can 
only  be  effected  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  local  secretaries;  and  as  it  is  a 
work  which  when  well  done  will  condnce 
to  thcTtgonr  and  efficient  of  our  beloved 
institution,  we  need  not  say  the  com- 
mittee confidently  rely  upon  their  hearty 
eo-operation.  It  ie  a  work  that  demands 
attention  erery  year,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less ;  but  no  list  of  the  kind 
can  be  kept  in  a  state  in  which  it  maybe 
depended  upon  as  representing;  the  con- 
dition of  the  institution  it  aids,  without 
rejrular  periodical  supervision. 

The  occasion  is  opportune  for  the 
brethren  to  look  round  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbouiboods,  and  take  instant 
measures  to  enlarge  the  roll  of  honorary 
members.  Harvest  is  now  closing.  Oar 
agricaltnral  friends  have  again  leisure  to 
'^  think  a  thought"  for  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  the  disabled  and  the  bereaved 
among  God's  precious  servants.  He 
has  blessed  our  land  again  with  plenty; 
and  all  dasses,  both  manufacturing  and 
rural,  peasant  and  citicen,  may  now  torn 
their  attention  to  the  wants  and  neeee- 
eities  of  suffering  brethren,  and  provide 
for  their  comfort  and  relief.  In  revising 
the  lists,  let  this  thought  uige  onr  dear 
brethren  to  activity,  that  a  suitable 
thankoffering  to  God  for  our  national 
mercies  may  thus  be  poured  into  a  trea- 
sury that  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the 
benefit  of  many  of  the  aged  and  suffer- 
ing saints  who  have  long  laboured  in  the 
gospel  field ;  and  who,  having  sown  sptd- 
tnal  things  with  no  slack  hand,  ooght  not 
to  be  denied  or  gnidf  ed  a  brother's  share 
in  our  carnal  things. 

Whether  the  lists  be  extended  or  not, 
however,  the  brethren  will  please  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  should  be  returned  in 
a  correct  ibrm  to  the  general  secretary, 
at  latest  by  the  8§CMd  week  in  October. 

2.  The  second  matter  we  have  to  name 
has  reference  to  the  Haqasiks.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution  of  the  last 
aggregate  meeting,  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall  next  year  be  issued  in  a  mnch 


cheaper  form.  We  have  great  pleasure, 
however,  in  informing  the  subscribeis 
that  there  will  not  be  a  corresponding 
'  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages.  We 
'  now  give  fofif  pagee  and  a  wiapper  for 
•fimrjpen€9;  it  is  onr  intention  next  year 
to  give  thut^vn  pofee  of  the  same  siae, 
and  a  wmppec,  for  tmopence.  The  Local 
FmBA€Hnns'  HU^aniNn  will  then  be  one 
or  the  i^heapest  seligioBS  periodicals 
.  published  ;  and  as  it  will  be  sold  at  a 
.  price  that  will  place  it  within  At  means 
of  the  humblest,  there  will  bo  longer 
exist  any  reason  why  it  should  not  find 
its  wav  to  the  hands  of  every  member 
and  subscriber  of  onr  Association. 
This  being  the  case,  we  ask  the  aasist- 
•  ance  of  all  the  branch  seeretaries  to 
extend  the  sale  of  the  HAOanarx  the  en- 
.  suing  year.  The  least  object  we  can  sira 
atasthatsusry  memker  of  the  AsaodmHmt^ 
benefit  or  honorary,  sheuM  become  a 
subscriber  to  onr  Hagasine,— or^  at  least, 
that  to  every  one  a  copy  shall  be  con- 
veyed, for  value  received  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  We  have  a  oonviction 
that,  if  the  secretaries  will  only  assist  us 
in  this  matter,  by  their  efforts  and  those 
of  the  various  branch  committees,  onr 
associational  organ  will  beeome  one  of 
the  most  widely  cirenlated  seligioas 
periodicals  in  Great  Britain.  We  have 
neariy  three  thouaamd  memben  :  every 
one  of  these  is  surely  so  far  interested 
in  the  prosperity  and  piooeediags  of  the 
Association  as  to  desirey  not  only  to  see, 
but  to  possess  its  monthly  organ.  Are 
we  not  justified  in  expecting  all  these  to 
purchase  the  Uagazine?  Then  there 
are  some  hundreds  of  other  persons  who 
show  their  interest  in  the  Association  by 
giving  annually  or  quarterly  to  its  funds. 
Many  of  diese  are  now  subseribers,  and 
more  will  become  so  under  the  new  cir- 
comstances.  These,  with  the  immediate 
connections  and  friends  of  the  members 
should,  at  least,  supply  onof Aer  tkumwrni 
purchasers.  There  is  then  the  general 
sale  to  the  Methodist  and  reiigioos 
public,  wiUi  the  aid  of  which  it  does  not 
i^pear  at  all  extravagant  to  calculate  a 
circulation  of  «t«  orssoea  cAotnoatf  might 
be  obtained  by  the  instant  adoption  of 
energetic  means. 

WHh  reference  to  tiie  efaaraeter  of 
tile  Iftftgmsine,  it  is  before  the  brethren. 
It  has  received  mndi  oommendation 
dnring  the  last  eighteen  monllu,  smd 
we  hope  to  secnre  for  it  the  eonimned 
s^proval  of  its  best  friends.  No  exw- 
tion  shall  be  wanting  on  onr  part  to 
and  enhance  its  exoeUeocc, 
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while  -we  shall  ever  gUufly  Ibttii  to  and 
put  to  the  proof  all  feasible  tnggeBtions 
that  may  be  made  for  its  improTement. 
In  this  we  ask  the  assistance  and  ooonsel 
of  our  excellent  contributors,  and  the 
jodicious  friends  of  the  Association. 
With  snch  aid  as  they  can  render  we  do 
not  fear  making*  the  Mag^ine  worthy 
of  acceptance  by  all  classes,  an  honour 
to  our  excellent  Association^  and  a 
benefit  to  the  community. 

We  this  month  leave  these  remarks 
for  the  especial  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  branch  secretaries,  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  mnchin 
both  the  departments  to  which  we  have 
ventured  to  refer.  Among  the  modes 
in  which  they  could  help  to  extend  the 
sale  of  the  Hasazine  we  should  like  to 
suggest  that  each  branch  might  under- 
take to  dispose  of  as  manj/  copUe  nwnthfy 
as  it  hcu  manb&rs  and  subttaiberg ;  and 
as  many  more  as  could  be  sM.  to  other 
friends^  one  olyeet  being  to  get  the 
Magazine,  at  aU  events,  into  the  hands 
of  every  member.  At  the  price  at  which 
it  will  be  issued,  this  might  surely  be 
done.  If  the  branches  generaJUy  would 
undertake  this  through  their  secretaries 
or  other  trustworthy  parties,  means 
might  be  found  to  forward  parcels  regu- 
larly to  their  care,  as  the  l«ondon  com- 
mission that  would  be  saved  by  this 
method  would  most  probably  amply  de- 
fray the  expenses. 

As  a  provocative  to  exertion,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  right  method  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  announcement  of  our 
highly  esteemed  treasurer,  James  Wild, 
£«].,  that  when  the  Magazine  should  be 
issued  at  two-pence  he  should  subscribe 
to  the  amount  of  a  pound's  worth  to 
promote  its  circulation.  Let  this  ex- 
ample be  followed  in  all  the  branches, 
and  success  is  inevitable. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  our  dear 
brethren  the  branch  secretaries  will 
receive  this  bint  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given,  and  that  before  the  eigMh  of 
the  preeent  month  we  shall  hear  from 
many  of  them  respecting  it.  We  fdiall 
then  return  to  the  subject,  as  we  hope 
to  be  prepared  next  month  with  a  com- 
plete announcement  of  the  arrange- 
ments rendered  necessary  by  the  altera- 
tion. 


GEHSBAL  OOmCITTSS. 

A  spKciAL  meefeing  of  the  oommittee 
was  held  at  Sister  &igftsh's,  9,  Amer- 
aham-terrace,  Deptfonl,  on  Monday, 
September  8th,  1866,  oonvened  for  the 

gurpose  of  considering  the  case  of  a 
rother  in  the  Bnmley  Circuit,  who  had 


appealed  to  the  eommittea  against  the 
decision  of  the  brannh  in  his  case. 

Present,  Brothers  Ghainberlain  (the 
president).  Wade  (hon.  aee.)>  Gandy, 
Dnrley,  Jameson,  Parker,  and  Loxdale. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  -Bro.  Jameson. 

Ine  case  of  the  brother  above  referred 
to  was  very  attentivdy  and  prayerfully 
considered;  but  the  committee  resolred 
nnanimousljT  ^at  the  decision  of  the 
branch  in  lus  ease  shoidd  be  confirmed. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  commit- 
tee was  then  proceeded  with,  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  being  first  read  and 
confirmed.  The  abstract  showed  the 
number  of  deaths  during  the  month  for 
which  claims  were  made  to  be  7,  sick 
07,  superannuated  96,  and  that  the  trea* 
surer  was  still  considerably  in  advance. 

It  having  been  found  that  the  names, 
&o.,  of  deceased  honorary  members  and 
others,  whoee  relatives  have  not  claimed 
the  funeral  allowanoe,  had  not  been,  in 
some  instances,  sent  to  the  secretary,  it 
was  resolved, — That  the  secretaries  of 
the  branches  be  affectionately  requested 
to  furnish  the  general  secretary  with  all 
such  particulars,  that  they  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Magazine. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  branch 
secretaries  be  earnestly  requested  to  fur- 
nish a  correct  list  of  the  names  of  the 
honorary  members  in  their  respective 
circuits,  that  a  revision  may  be  made  of 
the  general  list  for  insertion  in  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  that  such  lists  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Creswell,  the  general  secretary, 
not  later  than  the  second  week  in 
October. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Gaudy, 
and  the  meeting  closed  at  a  quarter  to 
nine  o'clock. 

The  next  meeting  win  be  held  at  Bro- 
ther Chipchaaa'a,  8^  Bedford-plaoe,  Com- 
mercial road.  East,  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1856,  at  half-past  five  oVslock. 
J.  Wade,  Mon.  Sec. 


USr  OF  0FFIGBB8   AHD    OOMXRIXB  FOB- 

1866—7. 

TBQBTSES. 

Mr.  Thoa  Gumey,  Abingdon  St,  London. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Stanlev.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr.  Henry  Bead,  Highbury-place,  Islington. 

Mr.  Richard  Carter,  Budangham. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ratdiffe,  Bhmingham. 

Mr.  Darid  Whitehead,  Hofly  Bfount,  Raw- 

teostall,  near  Manchester. 
Mr.   J.  8.   Marab,  late  of  Holcott  Hall, 

JBforthampton. 

Pbisidikt. —  Mr.   Thomas    Chamberlain, 

Thames  St.,  Windsor. 
Ex-pRBSiDSJTT.  —  Mr.    Richard    Carter, 

Buckingham. 
TaiASUBiB.— Mr.  James  WQd,  North  End 

Yflla,  Hammersmith. 
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HoivonABT  SiCRiTABT.— Mr.  John  Wade, 
Lower  Green,  Miteham,  Surrey. 

Genbbal  6B0BITAET.  —  Edw.  Oieswell,  5, 
Albert  Terrace,  KnighUbridge. 

Sditob  ov  thb  Maoazinb.— G.  Chaloner, 
2,  Union  Bt,  Union  Sq.,  Islington. 

obrbbal  cohmjttbb. 

E.  B.  Salisbury,  61,  Penny  Fields,  Poplar. 

J.  Towns,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire. 

Samuel  Potter,  8,  LombardTerrace,  Chelsea. 

Thomas  Wood,  7,  Albion  Road,  Holloway. 

William  H.  Mortimer,  26,  St  Thomas 
Street  East,  Borough. 

John  B.  Sharpley,  Louth,  Lincolnshire* 

Edward  H.  Kabbits,  1,  Crossby  Bow,  Wal- 
worth Road. 

Wm.  Cole,  26,  High  St..  Rochester,  Kent 

John  Cole,  Pillgwenliy,  near  Newport, 
Monmouth. 

Jesse  Strappe,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 

Richard  Durley,  WMtchurch,  near  Ayles- 
bury, Bucksl 

William  Palmer,  Eye  Mills,  near  Peter- 
borough, .Northamptonshire. 

Edwin  Benson,  26,  Nelson  Street  South, 
Birmingham. 

Wm.  B.  Carter,  Houndsgate,  Nottingham. 

Joseph  Uardiag,  Perry  Hill,  Sydenham, 
Kent. 

Thomas  Hirst,  Kimberley,  Notts. 

John  Greenhalgh,  8,  St  3fary's  Gate, 
Manchester. 

Joseph  Cheetham,  Leeds,  Yorkshh^ 

William  Nelstrop,  Ackworth  Moor-top,  near 
Ponttfract,  Torkshlrs. 

John  Johnson,  Louth,  Linonlnshire. 

B.  Hardy,  Sahara,  near  Watton,  Norfolk* 

John  Flatman,  Downham,  Norfolk. 

Wm.  Coppard,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
Kent    . 

Wm.  Harris,  Heeley,  near  Sheffield,  York- 
shire. 

John  Schofidd,  Bank  Side  Mill,  Oldham, 
Lancashira. 

James  R.  Brown,  8,  Maude  Plaot,  Jubilee 
Street,  Mile  End  Road. 

Samuel  W.  Tuckey,  BristoL 

Henry  Cumock,  BristoL 

Josh.  Hill,  Bramley,  near  Leeds,  Torkahhre. 

James  S.  Griffin,  Lamboume,  Berks. 

Wm.  Coleman,  Silrerstone,  near  Towcester, 
Northamptonshire. 

Francis  Pearson,  Union  St,  Birmingham. 

John  Jebson,  Suir  Foot,  near  Bamaley, 
Yorkshire. 

J.  Sharman,  Highfield,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire. 

John  Unwin,  124,  Rockmgham  St,  Shef- 
field, Yorkshire. 

Wm.  Jameson,  7,  Duke  St.,  AdelphL 

John  Richards,  Penzance,  Cornwall. 

Henry  Loxdale,  38,  Markham  Sq.,  Chelsea. 

Henry  Morris,  Lower  Road,  Rotherithe. 

Wm.  Bowron,  14,  Churton  St,  Pimllco. 

Isaac  Schofield,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire. 

Wm.  Byrom,  26,  Great  George  St,  LiTer* 


pooJ 
Win. 
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Thomas  Cnthbertaon,  49,  Lower  Bdgrara 

Place,  Pfanlico. 
PhUip  Parker,  18i,  Long  Lane,  Bonragh. 
Wm.  Gandy,  9  Trafalgar  Sq.,  Feckbam. 
Thomas  Baxter,  Stamford,  Lincuhabire. 

Remittanges  rrceiveo  bt  tub  Tbkji.- 
SURBR  TO  Sbptembkr  19th,  1856 :— Ncw- 
castle-on-Tyne,  £1 4a. ;  Tadcaster,  14^.  6d. ; 
Patrincton,  £l  Is.;  Towcester,  £2  2». ; 
High  Wycomhe,  £i  16s.  6d.;  Chelsea, 
£10  98.  6d.;  Ripley,  £S  Ss.;  Spltalfielda, 
£7  lis.  4d.;  Gloucester,  £2  8e.;  Melton 
Mowbray,  1^ 

DONATIOKS,      HOXORART     SUBSCRIFTIOSS, 
ETC.,  RECEIVED  BT  TIIE  TrBASCTRSR,  TO 

September  19, 1856 :~ 
hm.  HoQonrr  Xonber.     ha  Hoooiwy  Caotzlbatar. 

Tadcaster—CoUected  hy  Miss  Kilby,  of 
Colton,  14s.6d. 

Spitalfields-^ColTections  at  Bow  Chapd, 
£1  lis.  6d.;  ditto  at  Barking,  te.  Idd.— 
£2  Os.4d. 

Chelsea  —  Collected  at  Marlborovgfa 
Chapel,  £1  13s. ;  ditto  at  Belgrare-plra>, 
£2  9s.  9d. ;  ditto  at  Sloane-place,  £1  lis.  (mU 
ditto  at  Lewisham  Street,  £1  6s.  6a. ;  ditto 
at  Kensington,  9s.  8d.;  ditto  at  Nvrth  EnH, 
£1 17s.  Id.;  ditto  at  Walham  Gnsen,£l  2«. 
—  C10  9s.6d. 

Note.— Thb  list  is  pnhllshed  that  the 
Donationa,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &&,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  induded  in  tiie 
list  of  amounts  received  by  Uie  Treaanrer 
from  the  yarioua  Circnita. 

DIED. 

*<  These  aU  died  ia  faith.**— ^c6rew<  xl.  IS, 

August  10,  1856.  Mr.  John  Pcamsa,  ship, 
owner,  the  Treasurer  of  the  SonderUad  brsatitu 
Aged  SS.    His  end  was  peace. 

August  4, 1856.  WUlUm  Harris,  of  PoQtypooL 
Aged  86.  Clahn.  £4.  He  had  been  on  the  fund* 
two  hundred  and  leventy-nlne  weeks. 

August  10, 1866.  Edward  Ward  of  XewesflOe. 
uponJTVne.  Aged  62.  Claim,  £&  He  had  bees 
on  the  loads  eight  weeks. 

Angnst  19, 1856.  Peter  Trewin,  of  Klngnrio- 
liBrd,moBrbridgeCircaIt.  Aged  64.  CUtm,r& 
He  had  been  on  the  fhnds  twenty-two  weriu. 

Aogust  9, 186&  Thomas  Hkraoo,  of  Spila]> 
fields  Circuit  Aged  69.  Claim.  £8.  His  oia 
was  very  triumphant.  He  had  been  on  the  fbatU 
twenty  t 


,  Wsrd,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 

Joseph  Milsom,  Readiog,  Berkv. 

Joseph  Chipchase,  8,  Bedford  Place,  Com- 
mercial Road  East 

James  K.  Hardy,  Leicester  House,  Great 
Dover  St.,  Borough. 


August  80, 1856.  Thomas  WUdnan.  of  Gift- 
eleswlok.  Settle  Cbrcult.  Aged  58.  Claim,  Jt^ 
His  end  was  peace. 

August  SI,  1856.  William  Paaey.  of  High 
Wycombe.  Aged  71.  Claim,  £8.  He  died  i^ 
the  Chapel  from  palpitation  of  the  heart  oo  the 
Sabbath  erening,  Jnst  as  the  serrice  mn  aboat 
to  eommenee. 

September  3, 1856.  James  Kaaptoa«  Seerelary 
of  Barnard  Castle  branch.  Aged  68.  Clabu,  jCt. 
His  end  was  peace. 

September  6, 1856.  .  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Krd. 
lake,  Wellington  (Salop)  Circnlt  Aged  7L 
Claim,  MS.  He  felt  that  he  was  upon  the  Boek, 
and  that  that  Boeic  was  Christ,  and  he  repoNil 
there  la  peace  and  hope 

Angnst  31,  1856.  Mm.  Lowe,  of  Carl  ShBtno, 
BInokley  areolt.  Aged  nZ,  Cletm,  ^4.  Siva 
died  rery  happy  in  the  Lord. 

September  8, 18C6.  Vary  Wilkhiaon.  of  Shef- 
field.   Aged  25.  Cluloi,  £i.   Uer  en  J  was  peace. 


THB 

LOCAL   PREACHERS'  MAGAZINE 

AND 

CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  RECORD. 

NOVEMBER,  1856. 

Original  anb  Mtdtit  %xMts. 

FAITH  IN  GOD  AS  TO  TEMPORAL  THINGS. 

If  there  be  one  want  greater  than  another,  in  the  present  age  of 
religious  mediocrity,  it  is  faith.  In  this  broad  statement  may  be  in- 
cluded not  only  what  is  doctrinally  called  saving  faith — the  faith  which 
justifies  by  an  actual  self-appropriation  of  the  atonement  for  sins,  made 
once  for  all  by  our  adorable  Redeemer,  and  which  is  the  instrument  of 
our  purification  through  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — but 
that  living,  practical  trust  and  confidence  in  our  heavenly  Father  which 
has  respect  to  temporal  things  as  well  as  to  spiritual,  and  with  as  full 
a  reliance  depends  for  the  supply  of  all  present  wants  as  for  the  bestowal 
of  the  heavenly  glory  in  due  time. 

There  is  much  practical  infidelity  among  Christian  professors.  We 
ask  daily  for  ^'  daily  bread; "  but  how  few  among  us  feel  while  so  a^^king 
that  we  are  really  dependent  upon  the  Power  we  address  for  the  very 
things  we  ask  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  exist  a  secret,  yet  often 
powerfully  operative  assurance,  which  we  would  fain  even  conceal  from 
ourselves,  that  that  petition  is  only  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  our 
general  dependence  upon  God  "  for  life  and  breath  and  all  things ; " 
and  that,  in  its  special  and  literal  meaning,  its  daily  repetition  in  the  case 
of  many  of  us  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  necessary,  seeing  that  so  many 
expedients  have  placed  us  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  casualties,  and 
removed  want  far  from  us,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  akin  even  to 
absurdity  to  admit  the  probability  of  any  day  we  may  see  being  witness 
to  circumstances  in  which  our  supplies  of  daily  bread  should  be  cut  off. 

Such  a  feeling  as  this  reveals  most  clearly  where  our  trust  is  placed, 
and  that  a  lingering  confidence  in  the  stability  of  earthly  arrangements 
and  expedients  rivals,  if  it  does  not  quench,  in  our  hearts  the  faith  we 
ought  only  to  put  in  God. 

It  is  thus  also  with  our  religious  and  philanthropic  institutions — 
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what  may  be  with  some  propriety  called  our  works  of  faith  and  mercy. 
These  are  noc  seldom  regarded  as  evidences  of  oar  faith  in  God ;  more 
frequently,  however,  as  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his  cause.  Yet,  even  in 
connection  with  these,  how  little  faith  is  exercised !  How  great  is  onr 
dependence  upon  human  wisdom,  human  expedients,  and  human  aid! 
We  form  a  committee  to  devise  and  work  plans ;  we  subscribe  funds  to 
pay  expenses,  and  sometimes  invest  capital  to  provide  income  for  perma- 
nent operations ;  and  we  appoint  officers,  agents  of  various  claasea,  and 
their  subordinates  to  do  the  work*  Having  done  so  much,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  dependence  which  ought  to  be  placed  alone  in  God 
becomes  divided ;  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  contemplated, 
a  committee  places  its  dependence  in  its  officers  and  agents ;  that  these 
in  turn  depend  upon  the  committee  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wantA ; 
that  all  form  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  subsciibers  for  the  means  of 
success ;  that  success  in  gathering  gold  for  institutional  purposes  beoomee 
sometimes  a  cheering  counterbalance  to  the  want  of  success  in  other 
ways ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  religious  enterprises  we  have  sometimas 
been  treated  to  a  monetary  calculation  of  the  proportionate  relations  of 
the  expenditure  and  the  numbers  of  souls  converted  to  God. 

These  things  have  so  long  continued,  have  become  so  uDiversal,  that 
it  seems  almost  natural  to  us  to  disregard  and  ignore  the  prime  go^pol 
principle  of  faith  in  God,  in  the  degree  required  of  us  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles.  It  is  wise  and  prudent  in  us  to  proportion  our  means  to 
our  ends ;  and,  no  doubt,  all  the  ordinary  institutional  ap^iaratusof  which 
we  have  spoken  are  excellent  in  character,  and  have  their  peculiar  features 
of  adaptedness  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  It  is  not  to 
us  a  question  whether  they  are  good,  or  useful,  or  fit  menns  to  employ — 
say,  for  tbe  diffusion  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  our  fellow  sinners. 
We  see  and  know  that  they  are  so,  and  rejoice  to  support  and  use  them. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  tbe  highest  import,  whether  the  people  of  God 
are  not  bow  placing  their  trust  in  man — ^in  human  wisdom,  human  de- 
vices, and  in  large  funds  periodically  gathered,  when  their  hopes  should 
be  wboKy  centred  in  the  living  God.  For,  **  it  is  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  tbe  Lord." 

When  meditating  on  the  condition  of  the  world  and  the  proportioB 
which  tbe  proliable  number  of  genuine  Christians  bears  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  sunk  in  ignoranee,  superstition,  vice,  hypocnsy,  and  formalism, 
we  are  ready  to  ask  if  there  be  no  truth  in  the  scriptural  representatioQs 
of  tbe  power  of  tbe  gospel  and  the  efficacy  of  faith  ?  ^  If  ye  have 
ihith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  said  our  divine  Redeemer,  **  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you."  ^'  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  as  toudiiag 
anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  fbr  them."  '^  And  M 
things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  reoeive." 
Armed  with  these  glorious  promises  from  tbe  mouth  of  our  omnipotent 
Lord,  one  would  have  thought  his  messengers  would  soon  have  aueoeeded 
in  bringing  the  whole  world  into  subjection  to  the  erose,  and  have  spread 
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tb*  saTOtir  of  tbe  S»iviour*s  name  to  tbe  nttermost  bounds  of  tbe  earth. 
For,  af>ftured1j)  not  one  word  from  bis  lips  sball  fail,  howerer  often  tb^ 
tinfaithfalriefs  and  hypocrisy  of  men  sbail  apparently  render  nugatory 
the  proclamation  of  Christ's  holy  gospel.  The  words  tbHt  he  Fp&ke, 
notwithstanding  our  unbelief^  our  blindniBss  and  hardness  of  hearty  ''they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 

The  living  power,  the  reviving  energy  of  tbe  gospel^  was  made 
auffieiently  manifest  in  the  apostles'  days.  Tbe  church  has  been  re- 
freshed day  by  day  since  then  in  perusing  tbe  in^ired  narrative  of  theit 
''acts"  and  triumphs*  The  faith  that  could  remove  mountains  was 
theim,  and  they  saw  oorres]K>nding  effects.  At  various  periods  the 
power  of  faith  has  been  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  holy  individuals, 
and  thus  the  idea  has  been  in  some  sort  kept  alive  that  Ikith  is  the 
instrument  by  which  tiie  world  is  to  be  blessed — that  the  Christian  is 
not  only  justified  but  lives  by  his  faith. 

If  faith  be  tbe  sustaining  and  supplying  agency  described  in  Scripture, 
ancl  if  our  Redeemer  be  the  same  Lord  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
we  ought  to  see  in  these  days,  as  well  as  bear  of  in  former  times,  such 
effects  as  are  commensurate  with  the  powers  ascribed  to  it;  otherwise, 
we  must  be  miiidiy  approaching  that  state  of  things  supposed  by  the 
striking  query  which  Christ  put  to  his  disciples  and  left  unaoe^eted :— >- 
^'  When  tbe  Son  of  smn  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  7"  The 
bare  idea  that  such  a  question  was  deemed  important  enough  to  be 
nooted  in  tbe  hearing  of  captious  mortals  by  him  who  spake  nothing  in 
<nuiiy  ought  to  cause  the  church 

"To  watch,  and  tremble,  and  prepare** 

against  tbe  day  of  bis  coming,  lest  that  fearful  inquiry  should  only  be 
found  capable  of  a  negative  reply. 

We  need  not  doubt,  however,  that  faith  is  the  powerful  agent  it  is 
declared  by  Christ  to  be,  whether  exercised  with  reference  to  spiritual  or 
temporal  matters.  No  distinction  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  made  betweeil 
them.  Tbe  faith  tbat  saves,  the  faith  that  sustains,  the  faith  tJiat  sup^ 
plies  both  body  and  soul,  is  the  same  in  principle  and  in  action :  it  is  the 
faculty  that  sees  Him  who  is  invisible ;  it  is  ''  tbe  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;"  and  it  is  that  princifde  of 
tbe  Christian's  life  which  God  honours  by  making  it  the  measure  and 
gauge  of  ail  the  blessings  he  bestows  upon  him.  If  all  Christians 
bad  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  we  should  every  day  see  and 
know  more  of  spiritual  life  and  aetion  tlian  the  holiest  amongst  us  ex-* 
emjJifies  in  bis  whole  career. 

Ood  has  not  left  himself  without  witnesses  in  every  age  to  the  truth 
of  bis  own  declarations;  and  although  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age  is  to  scoff  at  faith,  as  if  it  were  folly — and  even  professing 
Christians  too  generally  seem  to  have  relinquished  the  idea  that  faith  in 
God  has  the  efficlicy  It  oUce  possessed,  as  if  in  reality  it  bad  suffered  "  an 
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eclipae" — ^jet  at  this  moment  the  goodness  of  Ghxl  has  placed  in  our  werj 
midst  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  power  of  evangelical  &ith  and 
trust  in  the  ever-watohful  providence  of  God  to  sustain  and  supply  everj 
necessity  that  arises  ^out  of  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  a 
man  accepts  in  accordance  with  the  dear  indications  of  the  Divine  WilL 

The  little  work,  the  title  of  which  we  give  below/  may  be  known  to 
many  of  our  readers ;  but  the  important  lesson  it  teaches  in  connection 
with  a  series  of  the  most  interesting  facts  and  experiences  cannot  be  too 
widely  disseminated^  nor  too  earnestly  and  frequently  enforced.  The 
name  of  George, Mliller  has  become  well  known  among  the  religions 
communities  of  England,  and  his  work  ought  to  interest  and  stimulate 
every  lover  of  the  Saviour  to  whom  it  is  made  known. 

Mr.  Miiller  is  a  Prussian,  and  was  born  in  that  kingdom  in  Septem- 
ber, 1805.  Though  educated  with  a  view  to  become  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man,  his  early  life  was  almost  one  continued  course  of  profligacy  and 
vice.  While  in  the  university  of  Halle,  however,  whither  he  had  gone 
in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a 
clergyman,  a  thorough  change  of  life  was  brought  about  in  a  manner  so 
simple,  so  sudden,  and  yet  so  complete,  that  it  will  ever  be  a  striking  fact 
in  the  history  of  religious  experience.  He  was  then  just  twenty  yean 
old.  Of  his  religious  state  at  that  period  he  himself  says: — "  I  had  no 
Bible,  and  had  not  read  it  far  years.  I  had  never  for  once  heard  the 
gospel  preached.  I  had  never  met  with  a  person  who  told  me  that  ha 
meant  to  live,  by  the  help  of  God,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  In  short, 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  there  were  any  persons  really  different  from 
myself,  except  in  degree." 

He  thus  narrates  the  incidents  attending  his  change  of  life: — "  One 
Saturday  afternoon,  November,  1825,  I  had  taken  a  walk  with  my 
friend  Beta.  On  our  return,  he  said  to  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  Saturday  evening  to  the  house  of  a  Christian,  where  they  read 
the  Scriptures,  prayed,  and  read  a  printed  sermon.  No  soono-  had  I 
heard  this,  but  it  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  something  after  which  I 
had  been  seeking  all  my  life  long.  1  immediately  wished  to  go  with  my 
friend,  who  was  not  at  first  willing  to  take  me  i  for,  knowing  me  as  a 
gay  young  man,  he  thought  I  should  not  like  this  meeting.  At  last, 
however,  he  said  he  would  call  for  me.  We  went  together  in  the  even- 
ing, and  not  knowing  the  manners  of  the  brethren,  and  the  joy  they  have 
in  seeing  poor  sinners,  even  in  any  measure,  caring  about  the  things 
of  God,  I  made  an  apology  for  coming.  The  kind  answer  of  this  dear 
brother  I  shall  never  forget.  He  said,  'Gome  as  often  as  yon  please: 
house  and  heart  are  open  to  you.'  We  sat  down  and  sang  a  hymn.  Then 
Brother  Kayser,  now  a  missionary  in  Africa  in  connection  with  the 

"  Faith  »  Ood  as  to  Temporal  Thtnga:  an  Accoant  of  the  Rise  and  Progren  of 
the  Kew  Orphan  House,  AbUoj  Down,  Bristol,  under  the  Saperintendenoe  of  the 
Bev.  a.  MUUer.    London :  Honlston  and  Stonemaa.    Bristol:  Wright  and  Co. 
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London  Missionary  Society,  who  was  then  living  at  Halle,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  asked  a  blessing  on  our  meeting.  This  kneeling  down  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me,  for  I  had  never  either  seen  apy  one  on  his 
knees,  nor  had  I  ever  myself  prayed  on  my  knees.  He  then  read  a 
chapter,  and  a  printed  sermon ;  for  no  regular  meetings  for  expounding 
the  Scriptures  were  allowed  in  Prussia,  except  an  ordained  clergyman 
was  present  At  the  close,  we  sang  another  hymn,  and  then  the  master 
of  the  house  prayed.  Whilst  he  prayed  my  feeling  was  something  like 
this :  I  could  not  pray  as  well,  though  I  am  much  more  learned  than  this 
illiterate  man.  The  whole  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  I  was 
jiappy,  though  if  I  had  been  asked  why  I  was  happy,  I  could  not  have 
clearly  explained  it  Whether  I  fell  on  my  knees  when  I  returned  home, 
I  do  not  remember ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  lay  peaceful  and  happy  in 
taj  bed.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  on  that  evening  the  Lord  began 
a  work  of  grace  in  me,  though  I  got  joy  without  any  deep  sorrow  of 
heart,  and  with  scarcely  any  knowledge.  But  that  evening  was  the 
turning  point  of  my  life.  The  next  day,  and  Monday,  and  once  or 
twice  besides,  I  went  again  to  the  house  of  this  brother,  where  I  read 
the  Scriptures  with  him  and  another  brother ;  for  it  was  too  long  for  me 
to  wait  till  Saturday  came  again." 

A  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Miiller*s  character  was  an  extraordinary 
simplicity  of  mind.  Having  begun  to  pray,  he  seems  to  have  early 
acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  the  most  minute  affairs  to  the  Lord  in 
prayer ;  and  his  own  sudden  discovery  of  the  value  of  religion  stimulated 
him  to  do  what  he  could  to  benefit  others.  He  sought  to  do  this  by 
circulating  missionary  papers  and  tracts,  with  which  he  often  filled  his 
pockets,  that  in  his  walks  he  might  distribute  them  and  speak  to  the  poor 
people  whom  he  met.  He  wrote  letters  also  to  his  former  companions  in 
sin,  and  visited  the  sick  that  he  might  speak  to  them  about  the  things 
of  God. 

From  the  period  of  his  conversion  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to  engage 
,  in  missionary  work,  and,  through  Dr.  Tboluck,  offered  himself  to  the 
London  Committee  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews.  This  brought 
him  to  England  in  March,  1839,  to  commence  the  necessary  preparatory- 
studies.  "  I  studied  much,"  he  says,  "  about  twelve  hours  a  day,  chiefly 
Hebrew;  commenced  Chaldee;  perfected  myself  in  being  able  to  read 
the  German- Jewish  in  Rabbinic  characters ;  committed  f)ortions  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  to  memory,  &c. ;  and  this  I  did  with  prayer, 
often  falling  on  my  knees,  leaving  my  books  a  little  that  I  might  seek 
the  Lord's  blessing,  and  also  that  I  might  be  kept  from  that  spiritual 
sadness  which  is  so  frequently  the  i*esult  of  much  study.  I  looked  up 
to  the  Lord,  even  whilst  turning  over  my  Hebrew  dictionary,  asking  his 
help,  that  I  might  quickly  find  the  words." — p.  24. 

A  severe  illness,  the  result  of  hard  study,  carried  him  for  a  time  to 
Teignmouth,  and  a  subsequent  holiday  made  him  acquainted  with  Ex- 
mouth.     At'  this  period  he  adopted  more  distinctly  than  before  the 
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CalWniaA  theology,  and  engaged  mach  in  preaching.  Ho  also  b^sn  to 
entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  propnety  of  his  connection  with  the  Soeietj 
for  the  Converaion  of  the  Jews.  His  objections  chiefly  consUted  in  a 
conscientious  feeling  sgainst  being  led  and  directed  by  men  in  hie  mis- 
sionary labours.  Not  that  he  was  better  instructed  or  more  spiritually 
minded  than  others ;  but  he  felt  that,  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  he  should 
look  to  God  and  not  to  man  for  guidance  and  direction.  This  led  him 
ultimately  to  resign  his  connection  with  the  society,  in  January,  1830, 
thus  giring  up  his  only  earthly  source  of  subsistence  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  In  taking  this  step,  he  appears  to  have  acted  out, 
for  the  first  time,  that  great  principle  of  Jkith  in  God  for  aU  iemparal 
applies,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  his  subsequent  history. 
He  now  resumed,  with  fresh  energy,  the  work  of  preaching  wherever  he 
found  an  open  door ;  and,  though  his  broken  English  was  a  great  obstacle, 
still  his  fervency  and  faithfulness  produced  a  deep  impression.  The 
blessing  of  God  attended  his  ministry,  and  be  soon  afterwards  accepted 
the  oversight  of  an  Independent  congregation-  at  Teignmouth^  amongst 
whom  he  laboured. 

The  next  step  he  took,  as  the  result  of  conscientious  conviction,  was  to 
receive  baptism  by  immersion,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after 
carefully  eiamining  Scripture,  that  believers  only  are  the  proper  sulgects 
of  that  rite. 

The  proceeding,  however,  which  evidently  exerted  a  most  important 
influence  upon  his  subsequent  course,  was  the  renunciation  of  tbe  regular 
salary  he  received  in  consideration  of  his  labours  as  a  Christian  pastor. 
A  step  so  serious  could  not  be  lightly  adopted,  and  must  have  required  no 
ordinary  degree  of  faith  in  a  living  Qod.  We  dte  Mr.  H&ller^B  views 
of  this  important  point  in  his  own  words  :-^ 

**  About  this  time  t  began  to  have  conscientious  objections  against 
any  longer  receiving  a  stated  salary.     My  reasons  against  it  were  these : 

*'  1.  The  salary  was  made  up  by  pew-rents ;  but  pew-rents  are,  ac- 
cording to  James  ii.  1 — 6,  against  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  as,  in  general> 
the  poor  brother  cannot  have  as  good  a  seat  as  the  rich.  (All  pew-rents 
were  therefore  given  up,  and  all  the  seats  made  free^  which  was  stated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  meeting-lioufie.) 

'^  2.  A  brother  may  gladly  do  something  towards  my  support  if  left 
to  his  own  time ;  but,  when  the  quarter  is  up,  he  has  perhaps  other  ex- 
penses, and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  pays  his  money  grudgingly  and  of 
necessity,  or  cheerfully ;  but  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  Nay,  I  knew 
it  to  be  a  fact^  that  sometimes  it  had  not  been  convenient  to  the  brethren 
to  pay  the  money  when  it  had  been  asked  for. 

^<  3.  Though  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  give  me  grace  to  be  fidth- 
ful,  so  that  I  have  been  enabled  not  to  keep  back  the  truth,  when  he  had 
shown  it  to  me,  still  I  felt  that  the  pew-rents  are  a  snare  to  tbe  servants 
of  Christ.  I  was  tempted,  at  least  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the  tinne  when 
the  Lord  had  stirred  me  up  td  pray  and  search  the  word  respectmg  the 
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ordimuice  of  baptUm^  because  £30  of  mj  salary  was  at  atake^  if  I  should 
be  baptised. 

^'  On  account  of  these  reasons,  I  stated  to  the  brethren^  at  the  end  of 
October,  1830,  that  I  should  give  up  having  any  regular  salary  for  the 
future.  After  I  had  given  to  the  brethren  my  reasons  for  doing  so,  I  read 
to  them  Philippians  ir.,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  still  bad  a  desire  to 
do  something  towards  my  support,  by  voluntary  gifts,  I  had  no  objection 
to  receive  them,  though  ever  so  small,  either  in  money  or  provisions.  A 
few  days  after,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a  better  way  still ;  for 
if  I  received  personally  every  single  gift  offered  in  money,  both  my  own 
time  and  that  of  the  donors  would  be  much  taken  up ;  and  in  this  way, 
also,  the  poor  might,  through  temptation,  be  kept  from  offering  their 
pencp,  a  privilege  of  which  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived ;  and  also 
some  might  in  this  way  give  more  than  if  it  were  not  known  who  is  the 
giver ;  so  that  it  still  would  not  be  known  wh^^tber  the  gift  were  given 
grudgingly  or  cheeriully.  For  these  reasons  especially,  there  was  a  box 
put  in  the  meeting-house,  over  which  was  written,  that  whoever  had  a 
desire  to  do  something  towards  my  support,  might  put  his  offering  into 
the  box." 

At  the  same  time,  a  further  resolution  was  come  to,  viz.,  never  to  ask 
for  money  from  any  human  being.  The  ground  on  which  Mr.  MUller  was 
led  to  adopt  this  principle  of  conduct  was  '^  to  avoid  trusting  in  an  arm  of 
fleshy  instead  of  the  living  Ood." 

We  shall,  in  our  next,  trace  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  the 
subsequent  career  of  Mr.  MUller. 


THE  USB  AND  NEED  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

"  What  a  dreadful  evil  is  controversy  ! ''  Such  is  the  common  exclamation 
both  of  those  who  consciously  hold  errors  which  they  wish  not  to  have  contro- 
verted, and  of  those  who  love  peace  better  than  they  love  truth. 

Are  there  no  evils,  then,  connecred  with  controversy  ?  it  will  be  a^ked.  We 
are  far  from  asserting  thctt.  There  are,  it  cannot  be  denied,  many  evils  incident 
to  controversy.  It  usually  stirs  up  fierce  contentions,  which  draw  out  men's 
worst  passions ;  it  provokes  anger ;  it  embitters  the  feelings ;  it  breaks  the 
peace  of  families;  it  separates  friend  from  friend,  and  brother  from  brother; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  eng:ender  an  intolerant  spirit ;  it  gives  a  sharp  edge  often 
to  social  intercotir»e ;  it  not  unfrequently  throws  whole  kingtloms  into  confutiion. 
But  what  then  ?  These  are  evils  that  attach  to  Chriitianity  itself.  Did  not 
the  great  Author  of  the  Christian  system  caution  his  disciples  against  mistaking 
the  resultant  effect  of  his  religion,  by  saying,  '* Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  the  earth.  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  bis  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law."  According  to  a 
recognised  principle  of  Scripture  phraseology,  by  which  a  person  is  often  upoken 
of  as  directly  duing  that  of  which  he  is  only  the  involuntary  occasion.  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  not  that  he  came  with  the  design  of  sending  a  swonl  among 
men,  but  that  itda  would  be  the  ineidenkUf  and,  as  men  are  constituted,  the 
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inevitable  conseqttenee  of  his  coming.  So  far  IVom  his  coming  with  (he  design  of 
exciting  strifes  and  animosities,  and  setting  men  at  variance  against  each  other, 
he  came,  as  it  was  prophesied  he  should  come,  to  be  ''  the  Prince  of  peace ; " 
and,  ''  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men/*  were  the  angel-sung  words 
that  announced  his  advent.  So  far,  too,  from  there  being  anything  in  the 
nature  or  tendency  of  his  religion  to  stir  up  wars,  and  wranglings,  and  discus- 
sions, it  is  fitted  rather,  by  its  establishing  certainty  in  theologic  truth,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  doubts  and  differences,  and  to  unite  as  one,  through  the  plastic  power 
of  the  charity  which  pervades  it,  all  the  families  which  make  up  this  earth's 
varied  and  widely  scattered  population.  As,  then,  it  would  be  unjust  (though 
there  are  some  who  would  do  this)  to  charge  upon  Christianity  all  the  discords 
and  differences,  the  contentions  and  clashing  of  parties,  of  which  it  has  been, 
through  human  perverseness,  the  innocent  and  undesigning  occasion ;  so  is  it 
unjust  to  charge  upon  controversy  all  the  evils  of  which,  through  mismanage- 
ment, or  men's  wrathful  passions,  it  has  been  indirectly  the  cause.  The  design 
of  controversy,  when  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  to  setOe  disputes,  and  not 
to  excite  them. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  controversy  has  often  been  greatly  mis- 
conducted. Men  have  allowed  their  own  evil  tempers  to  mix  with  their  argu- 
ments, and  have  contended  for  victory  rather  than  for  truth.  In  their  unholy 
zeal  they  have  too  frequently  resorted  to  the  weapons  which  were  fitted  to 
humble  and  irritate,  rather  than  to  convince.  Passion  on  the  one  aide  has 
kindled  provocation  on  the  other ;  pride  being  excited,  the  parties  have  only 
erected  themselves  into  loftier  and  more  determined  defiance,  each  being  re- 
solved not  to  give  in  without  the  selfish  gratification  of  being  the  victor,  and, 
in  the  angry  affray,  truth  has  been  trodden  under  foot  to  secure  a  paltry, 
personal  triumph.  In  this  way  truth,  undoubtedly,  has  often  suffered  serious 
damage.  But  this  was  the  fault,  be  it  observed,  of  the  contenders,  and  not  of 
the  truth  for  which  they  have  contended. 

Nor  are  the  spectators  of  scenes  of  theological  gladiatorship  always  without 
blame  for  these  attendant  consequences.  They  are  too  apt  to  cheer  it  on  in 
the  spirit  of  party,  to  allow  their  own  wrathful  feelings  to  become  excited, 
and  to  care  more  that  their  own  fi^vourite  may  conquer,  than  that  truth  (on 
whichever  side  it  lies)  should  prevail.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  sometimes 
that  the  peace  of  a  parish,  or  of  a  country,  has  been  disturbed ;  family  strifes 
have  been  engendered ;  fierce  animosities  *and  contentions  have  sprung  op 
between  friends  and  neighbours,  to  be  followed,  not  unfrequently,  by  life-long 
alienations.  But  these  unhappy  results,  as  we  have  said  before,  can  by  no 
fair  inference  be  imputed  to  controversy  itself,  or  its  object,  truth.  They  arise 
from,  and  are  to  be  traced  to,  men's  sinful  passions  and  selfish  preferenopSy 
and  to  them  alone ;  and,  if  truth  is  not  to  be  defended  lest  these  should  be 
awakened,  it  will  evidently  come  to  this,  that  truth,  with  all  its  inestimable 
blessings,  will  be  basely  sacrificed  to  secure  a  hollow  peace.  Given  the  pos- 
tulates that  there  are  truth  and  error  in  the  world,  that  these  are  directly 
antagonistic,  and  that  he  who  is  not  wholly  for  the  one  is  with  the  other, — 
it  necessarily  follows  that  where  there  is  no  controversy  there  must  be  com- 
promise. Nor,  though  it  be  tacit,  is  this  the  less  actual,  or  the  less 
treacherous. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  kind  of  controversy  in  favour  of  which  we 
here  argue  is  that  which  has  respect  to  religious  truth,  or  the  truth  in  religion: 
nevertheless,  our  arguments  will  apply,  in  a  degree,  to  every  kind  of  contro- 
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veny  which  has  for  its  object  the  aacertainment  of  truth,  whether  it  be  truth  in 
science,  truth  in  political  economy,  truth  in  theories  for  social  improvement, 
truth  in  systems  of  government,  or  in  whatever  other  relation  truth  is  worth 
searching  for  and  contending  for,  as  of  more  value  than  error.  But  if  there  be 
tokj  case  in  which,,  more  than  another,  controversy  seems  justified  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue,  it  undoubtedly  is  when  it  is  marshalled  in  the  defence  of 
reliffiouB  inUh, 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  controversy  is  the  necessity  and  the  law  of 
onr  condition  in  this  world.  In  the  physical  world  we  see  a  contention  of  ele* 
ments;  in  the  political  world,  a  contention  of  powers, — so  in  the  religions 
world  there  must  be  a  contention  of  principles.  So  long  as  there  is  error  in  the 
world  to  be  conflicted  with,  so  long  there  must  be  controversy. 

There  cannot  rest  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  should  suppose,  upon  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  reads  his  Bible  with  an  honest,  earnest  desire  to  ascertain 
what  it  requires  from  every  one  who  would  act  faithfully  towards  his  Lord  and 
Master,  that  the  truth  must  be  contended  for,  and  that  to  defend  it  against  all 
assailants  is  every  man's,  and  especially  every  minister's,  imperative  duty. 
**  Contend  ye  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints," 
is  the  general  exhortation  of  St.  Jude;  the  Philippians  are  commended  by  St. 
Paul  for  "  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel  ;'*  while  the  same  apostle 
makes  it  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  (or  ''elder'')?  that  he  should  be 
able,  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  (that  is,  the  obediendy  disposed)  and  to 
convince  (that  is,  by  argument) ''  the  gainsayers."  By  his  own  example,  also, 
he  gave  sanction  to  the  same  course ;  for  we  read  that ''  he  diepuied  in  the 
synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market 
daily  with  them  that  met  wiUi  him  "  (at  Athens).  Again,  at  Corinth, ''  he 
spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God."  With  the  sticklers  for  circumcision,  also,  at 
Antioch,  he ''  had  no  small  dissension  and  disputation  ;**  while  at  the  same 
place  he  withstood  even  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  face,  in  a  matter  of  ceremonial 
conformity,  which  involved  the  compromise  of  a  fundamental  principle. 

The  duty,  then,  of  engaging  in  controversy  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  is 
clear,  if  we  take  Scripture  for  our  g^ide ;  the  only  question  that  can  be  raised 
if ,  as  to  the  mannerf  or  spirit,  in  which  this  should  be  conducted.  St.  Jude 
says, ''  contend  earnestly  J*  Now,  a  man  may,  undoubtedly,  contend  earnestly 
without  contending  passionately,  though  the  one  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  Where  there  is  vehemence  it  is  thought  there  must  be  anger. 
But  there  may  surely  be  all  the  vehemence  of  strongly  excited  feeling  when 
there  is  none  of  the  vehemence  of  irritated  temper.  Strong  feeling  will  natu- 
rally exhibit  itself  in  strong  expressions.  He  who  can  be  wholly  unimpassioned 
when  contending  for  the  truth  must  have  a  very  shallow  sense  of  its  import- 
ance. But  the  passion  which  springs  from  strong  sentiment  is  very  different 
£rom  the  passion  which  springs  from  personal  anger.  And  it  is  only  when  the 
vehemence  of  the  advocate  takes  the  form  of  personal  resentment  that  contro- 
versy can  fail  of  beneficial  effect.  Then  indeed  it  provokes  resistance,  and,  so 
far  from  ending  in  conviction,  it  only  rivets  on  error  the  faster  by  bringing  out 
all  the  perversity  of  human  wilfulness  to  the  support  of  the  adopted  false  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  the  heretic,  but  the  heresy,  which  a  sincere  lover  of  his  kind 
will  seek  to  assail,  and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow.  His  object  will  be,  not  to 
provoke,  but  to  argue  with,  in  order  to  convince.  And  there  certainly  must  be 
a  way  in  which  it  is  possible  (or  the  Apostle  would  not  have  enjoined  it  as  a 
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duty)  to  be  BtNQQOiu  and  eren  mioompromisiiig  on  the  side  of  tnifli, 
Tiolating  any  of  the  gentle  precepts  of  Ghnstian  chanty. 

When  ieal  la  tempered  with  charity,  controverBy  can  never  be  foUovad  by 
any  aerioualy  mischievous  results,  but  must,  by  the  very  oonditkna  of  i 
ont  of  which  it  arises,  be  effective  of  more  good  than  eviL  Truth  caa 
suffer  ultimately  by  its  daims  being  agitated.  Then  must  always  be 
ai^pments  to  be  adduced  in  its  favour,  from  its  own  intrinsic  exodhaosi,  Wtut 
any  that  can  be  advanced  against  it ;  it  would  be  unfldr,  tbenfoe^  towwob  the 
truth  not  to  giveitali  the  advantage  of  its  own  self-supplied  defimon.  If  fiuiiy 
set  forth  in  its  own  towering  majesty,  breasted  around  witii  all  timse  Irattnasos 
of  reason  and  argument  which  are  its  native  supports,  it  must  atmd.  Let  its 
claims  be  called  in  ^estion,  and  controversy,  coming  to  ite  defianoe,  mot^  ii 
rightly  managed,  secure  it  a  triumph  againet  every  rival  theoKy,  howiever 
specious.  The  80]^uBtry  in  which  error  tries  to  hide  itself  wOI  be  herebj  ex* 
ploded ;  the  fake  colours  in  which  wit  and  riietoiio  may  have  doifaed  it  wiD  bo 
stripped  off;  Hi  nakedness  wiU  be  exposed,  and  truth,  standing  oat  by  the  earn* 
trast  in  dl  its  solidity,  and  grandeur,  and  beauty,  will  win  a  way  fi>r  ilsdf  to 
every  candid  man's  acceptance.  Tnitk,  like  honesty,  needs  only  to  be  deaily 
established  in  order  to  prove  its  own  passport.— /siiMr. 


HOPE  FOR  IRELAND. 

It  throws  a  ray  of  brightness  over  the  dark  history  of  the  once  '^Ideef 
Saints,"  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  know  that  the  committee 
of  an  ''  Association  for  Discountenancing  Yice,  jand  Promoting'  the  Knowledge 
and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  had  circulated,  between  the  yean  17M 
and  1806,  not  less  than  23,025  Bibles,  and  96,608  Testaments,  in  the  Engtirii 
language.  But  this  committee,  while  consenting,  at  the  instance  of  one  o{  its 
members.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  to  make  the  experiment  of  publishing  an  editkn 
of  St.  Luke*s  gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  paralld  columns,  in 
English  and  Irish  (the  latter  not  in  the  vernscular  character),  scarcely  felt  fte 
experiment  to  be  a  necessity.  They  ''  thought  the  Irish  language  was  rapidly 
losing  ground,  even  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  that  to  cultivate 
it  afresh  would  only  hinder  the  amalgamation  of  the  Iridi  with  the  Englidi 
nation." 

Here  and  there,  however,  an  Irish  heart  spoke  out  for  itadf,  and  its 
country,  and  its  language,  as  Dr.  Stokes  had  done ;  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  to  the  Bible  Sodety,  dated  Nov.  9, 1809,  added  to  the  project  all  the 
sanction  of  hie  venerated  name : — 

*'  You  know  my  mind  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  giring  the  Irish  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  I  was  bom  and  bred  among  them;  I  know  their 
prejudices  as  well  perhaps  as  an^  man  in  England.  I  despair  of  their  ever  recdviag 
the  English  Bible.  If  they  do,  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  tniags,  be  some  hundreds  « 
years  henocv  and  in  coaseqaence  of  being  brought  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
subjection.  As  to  the  Gaelic  Bible  being  a  substitute  for  the  Irish,  no  sensible 
Irishman  would  take  It  up,  except  from  its  resemblanog  to  the  Iridi ;  and  when  he 
bad  read  a  portion,  he  would  consider  it,  when  compared  wiik  his  own  tongoe,  as 
he  would  a  marnkty  compeared  with  a  mmn  I  The  Irish  language  is  with  the  nati?ei  a 
Moartd  language.  I  haye  had  many  proofs  of  this  in  living  among  them.  They 
allow  themselves  to  feel  from  that  tonffue,  what  they  do  not  consider  tbeoisdres 
obliged  to  feel  from  another.  Say  to  an  Irishman,  swearing  in  ^e  street,  Take  eare 
of  your  soul ; '  and  joji  perhaps  have  his  next  oath  directed  ^dnst  vousselC  Say 
the  same  thing  to  him  in  Irish,  and  he  is  disaimed  in  a  moment,  a^d  will  often  b^ 
pardon,  and  wdk  quietly  away.    An  Englishman  may  laugh  at  this,  bat  it  is  fiurt; 
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and  BO  matter  what  tha  prejudice  majr  be  from  wfaidi  it  springs,  it  is  a  mighty 
and  Bovereiga  prejadice,  which  will  reduce  all  English  attempts  to  nothing.  GIto 
them  the  Scriptares  in  the  Irish  langaage!  ir  they  will  not  use  and  profit  bj  the 
Irish,  I  am  positirelj  certain  they  never  will  bj  the  English.        Adajc  Clabke  ." 

This  letter  of  Dr.  Clarke's  was  very  inflaential  in  secoring  from  the  Britiak 
md  Foreign  Bible  Society^  between  the  yeaxs  1810  and  1817, 10,000  copies  of 
the  Irish  Kew  Testament,  the  issue  of  which  commenced  in  1811.  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  followed  from  the  same  source  in  1817 ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  in  the  Temacular  chazaoter. 

When  the  Hibernian  BiUe  Sooietj  was  established,  in  the  year  1806,  *'  there 
were  not  twelve  towns  in  Ireland,  besides  Dublin  (according  to  their  Jubilee 
Seport  of  1855),  in  which  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  sold  at  all.  And  when 
the  Sunday-school  Society  for  Ireland  commenced  its  labours  in  1810,  by  the 
opening  of  eighty  schools  for  teaching  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures^  no  member 
of  these  nsefiil  ▼oluntary  agencies  probably  foresaw  what  they  would  be 
enabled  to  acc<Mnplish,  silently  and  alowly,  in  the  fiMe  of  all  difficulties,  with 
"  the  sword  of  the  Spirit"  They  were  the  worihj  pioneem ;  and,  as  years 
rolled  on,  other  excellent  aasociations  arose  to  their  help.  ''  The  Irish  Society,** 
in  1818,  with  its  staff  of  Irish  teaefaen  and  Scripture  readers,  carrying  the 
Irish  Bible  into  the  remote  and  retired  distrioU ;  and  other  Irish  societies, 
whether  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Congregational,  had  in  view, 
more  or  less,  the  gift  of  the  BiUe  to  Ireland,  the  true  remedy  for  all  her  woes. 

Einaily,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  the  year  1884,  to  print  from  the  veiaion.of  good  old  Biahop  Bedeil 
revised,  the  entire  BiUe  in  the  Irish  charaeier  as  well  as  kmguoge;  and  such 
was  the  demand  for  the  Scriptures  in  this  form,  that  they  extended  the  edition 
to  aO/KK)  copies. 

Meanwhile  the  chanaeb  of  distribution  increased ;  like  number  of  schools 
greatly  augmented,  and  many  Boman  Catholic  children  attended  them.  The 
''Irish  "  Society  especially  applied  itself  to  the  education  of  the  Irish  population, 
teaching  them  to  read  Irish;  and  huge  grants  being  made  by  the  Bible  Society 
to  schools  upon  application,  the  Scriptures  were  taken  home  by  the  children  at 
night,  to  commit  portions  to  memory,  in  cabins  where  their  sacred  words  were 
never  heard  before.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  touched  by  the  gift  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue;  and  in  many  a  scattered  village  and  farm- 
holding  they  began  to  listen  willingly  to  the  ''Story  of  Peace,"  as  they 
beautifully  called  it.  Old  and  young,  parents  and  children,  attended  the 
schools  together;  and  many  a  one  listened  earnestly,  in  spite  of  priestly  threats, 
to  the  voice  of  the  Scripture  reader,  when  he  penetrated  into  the  wild  regions, 
where  none  such  as  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  trod.  An  Irishman  has  been  known 
to  say,  that  "lus  beloved  language  could  not  be  the  medium  of  evil,  for  the 
devil  did  not  understand  it."  And  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  Irish  Bible  came  to  be  read  and  comprehended,  being  found  to  contain 
certain  obsolete  words,  the  English  Bible,  which  they  call  the  construer,  was 
desired  also,  to  compare  with  it. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  work,  which  has  been  going  on  silently  for  a 
generation  past,  the  light  in  which  English  people  have  been  accustomed  to 
view  Ireland  has  been  chiefly  that  of  association  with  misery  and  mismanage- 
ment. The  thoughtless  wish  has  often  been  expressed,  "  that  old  ocean  might 
close  over  our  sister  island,  and  so  wipe  out  a  blot,  and  roll  away  a  burden 
from  the  British  empire.**  Continuous  misery  has  always  root  in  something 
wrong,  whether  as  regards  individuals  or  empires.    And  now  that  the  appUca- 
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tion  of  the  right  remedy,  working  long  enough,  and  tided  by  the  infloeiiee  of 
Ood*8  aflUctive  proyidencesy  has  shown  what  was  the  tme  need  of  Ireland,  Hie 
Christian  churches  in  Britain  must  look  hack  with  bitter  self-reproach  on  the 
mistake  of  centuries^  and  on  neglected  millions  of  souls  ^  near  home,"  and  not 
^  afar  off,**  gone  to  their  last  account 

The  number  of  Scriptures  granted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Sodoty 
to  Ireland,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  beent^In  English,  1,589,502 ;  in 
Irish,  93,970.  The  Sunday-school  Society  have  circulated  more  tiian  a  million 
in  their  schools,  now  amounting  in  number  to  nearly  3,000|  and  comprehendii^ 
more  than  200,000  scholars  at  a  time.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  has 
zeceived  grants  of  352,000  copies,  besides  £5000  in  money  from  our  Jnbilee 
Fund ;  and  the  various  Irish  Societies  have  distributed  the  remainder  by  their 
sehools  and  colporteurs ;  yet  colportage  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  Ireland.  And 
what  IB  this  total,  added  to  the  issues  from  other  sources,  amongst  a  popnlation 
which,  previously  to  1841,  was  8,175,238?  How  that  population  has  diminidied, 
and  by  what  means,  has  been  recently  and  vividly  described  as  fdlowB:— 

''Ireland,  a  few  years  smoe,  was  England's  darkest  Uotr-a  country  wl^re 
rags  were  the  normal  clothing,  potatoes  the  ordinary  food,  discord  the  social 
rdation,  and  assassination  the  favourite  diversion.  This  was  true  of  thre^ 
fourths  of  Ireland;  true  of  two  or  three  whole  counties;  a  horrible  triad  of 
famine,  fever,  and  mortality  came  to  the  rescue, — ^for  things  were  so  bad,  that  k 
was  truly  said  they  must  be  worse  before  they  could  be  better. 

^So  plague  and  fiunine  swept  the  land;  the  population  rotted  away  in 
masses,  root  and  brandi,  old  age  and  infimcy.  Such  was  the  Irsland  of  1846- 
7-81  And  what  is  the  Ireland  of  1855-6  P  Is  it  the  same  country  t  Are  they 
the  same  people  ?  Is  it  the  same  agricultureP  The  labourers  used  to  be  paid 
4d.  a  day ;  now  they  earn  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Hie  ay  is  no  more, '  too  many 
hands,*  but  'too  few.*  The  poor-houses,  once  so  thronged,  are  empty!  the 
trade  even  of  the  recruiting  seigeant  is  gone  I 

'<  Now,  what  has  been  the  process  of  amendment,  and  the  price  f  Frightlul 
the  passage,  and  fiearful  the  cost,  from  one  state  of  things  to  another.  The 
Irish  population  has  decreased  neariy  two  millions  in  ten  yean.  It  is  now 
6,550,319.  Dearth,  plague,  and  emigration  have  done  their  work,  and 
excised  from  the  body  politic  a  popnlation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  Scotland, 
more  than  that  of  all  London  and  its  environs,  equal  to  that  of  four  Mandies- 
ters.  Two  years  of  war,  and  cholera  at  its  back,  what  are  their  slain,  whether 
amongst  oundves  or  our  allies,  to  the  slain  of  those  fearful  years  of  peace  f 

It  was  a  time  when  the  weeds  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  were  sought  for 
and  devoured  by  old  and  young.  The  land  was  filled  with  the  groans  of 
the  dying  and  wails  for  the  dead;  numbers  of  these  dead  lay  unburied,  till  the 
cabin  roofs  were  pulled  down  over  them  to  hide  their  loathesomeness.  Urns 
towns  were  decimated,  and  whole  districts  of  the  country  depopulated. 

Such  was  the  chastisement  f  Meantime,  the  national  mind  had  been 
undergoing  a  gradual  change  from  other  causes.  The  continued  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  the  "Bepeal  of  the  Union,"  during  the  lifetime  of  Daniel 
O*0onnell,  had  habituated  the  people  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves  on 
political  "liberty.**  The  Temperance  movement,  under  Father  Hathew,  gave 
to  many  the  free  use  of  their  judgments ;  and  the  failure  of  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  priests  in  caring  or  arresting  the  potato  disease  in  1846,  tended 
to  weaken  the  blind  reliance  of  the  people  upon  them.  The  sprinkling  of  holy 
water  and  salt  upon  the  stalks  in  nowise  checked  the  decay  of  the  root. 

To  relieve   the  distress  of  the  people,  the  English  government  TOted 
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£10,000,000  to  he  expended  in  renraneralive  employment ;  and  then  the  pay 
clerke,  if  Romish,  often  noosed  tiie  indignation  of  tiie  poor,  by  keeping  baok 
part  of  their  hire  to  pay  masses  or  anointings.  Their  afiections  began  to  torn 
in  strong  contrast  towards  the  English  clergy—so  long  hated  and  despiaedr— 
who  often  took  advantage  of  the  means  of  relief  plaoed  in  their  hands  by  the 
bounty  of  the  English  pnblio,  to  speak  to  them  the  words  of  everlasting  life. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  a  mighty  voluntary  agency  has  arisen  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  England,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Irish  Church  Mis- 
sions  to  the  £oman  Catholics."  If  the  before-mentioned  societies  had  been 
the  sowers  of  the ''  good  seed,''  this  society  is  the  reaper.  In  1849  it  went 
forth  to  look  for  the  fruit,  and  to  address  its  efforts,  as  its  name  implies,  as  % 
home  missionary,  to  the  Romanists  of  Ireland. 

For  sgea  the  minds  of  Irish  Romanists  had  seemed  spell-bound  and 
inaccessible.  They  were  kept  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  were  easily 
stirred  up  to  violence  against  those  who  would  show  them  the  truth.  ''  Holy 
wells  "  were  surrounded  with  crowds  of  votaries,  praying  to  their  "  patron 
saint,"  the  bushes  around  covered  with  rags,  in  token  of  unperformed  cures,  like 
the  Arabian  or  African  fetish  trees;  holy  wafers,  ashes,  oil,  candles,  beads, 
crucifixes,  and  charms  were  in  constant  use — ^the  people  looking  on  the  priests 
as  gods,  and  as  the  dispensers  of  salvation ;  and  they  saw  them  remorselessly 
bum  the  Bible,  and  curse  from  the  altar  those  who  distributed  it,  and  those 
who  received  it.  Hundreds  such  have  been  visited,  after  having  been,  by  order 
a£  the  priests,  waylaid,  beaten,  and  abused.  "  Frequently,*'  says  a  Scripture 
reader, "  have  I  seen  the  ground  and  their  garments  stained  with  their  blood> 
and  themselves  so  mangled  that  I  could  not  recognise  them.  Many  were 
murdered  outright;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  such  cases,  the  survivors 
were  not  intimidated ;  their  love  to  the  Irish  Scriptures  rose  above  all  their 
difficulties." 

The  Irish  Testaments  got  into  general  circulation  in  the  Irish-speaking 
districts,  and  the  English  ones  followed  after;  till  at  last  the  Catholic  bishops 
at  Belfast  themselves  printed  some  thousands  of  the  Douay  Bible,  with  notes. 
The  Roman  Catholics  who  purchased  it,  seeing,  upon  comparison,  so  little 
difference  in  the  texts,  were  led  to  receive  the  authorised  version  as  readily  as 
the  Douay.  They  said,  "  We  do  not  thank  the  priests  for  the  Scriptures  now. 
If  the  Protestants  had  not  established  their  Bible  societies,  we  should  have 
been  left,  as  we  have  been  for  centaries,  without  any  Bible  that  we  could  read." 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  earnest  promoters  of  the  Irish  Church 
Missions,  in  the  recent  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  that  they  ''shall  do 
nothing  effectual  in  any  part  of  the  country,  except  as  they  get  people  to  go  to 
God's  own  Word ;  not  to  ask  questions  what  says  this  man  or  that  man,  this 
churchorthat  church,  but  what  saith  theBible?"  "The  wall  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Romanism  is,"  as  one  of  their  witty  sjpeakers  has.dedared,  "as  thin  as  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  but  that  sheet  is  very  large  and  wide,  and  on  the  Protestent 
side  of  it  is  printed  the  whole  Bible." 

In  giving  a  general  outline  of  the  subject  it  has  been  impossible  to  cull 
from  the  mass  of  evidence  that  lies  around,  the  numerous  proofs  of  the  power 
of  the  Scriptures  over  the  warm  Irish  heart.  Rome  can  but  curse  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  The  Bible  is  daily  wresting  Ireland  from  her  grasp;  her 
most  chosen  agents,  carefully  selected,  are  sent  to  counteract  it ;  but  in  vain. 
The  children  in  Ireland  are  under  instruction ;  many  are  the  hands  that  arc 
continually  dealing  out  to  those  future  soldiers  the  "  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
the  tongues  that,  Uke  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  8),  are  "speaking  boldly,  disputing 
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sad  penaading  ihe  thmga  ooneflnuag  tibe  kngdoim  of  CM."  B%  Pnd  i 
tibe  gofipel,  and  so  sliall  it  be  pimted  onee  again  on  tbe  Emmld  late.  Tkt 
inoomeof  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society  ia  not  what  it  ought  to  he;  itdooiBOt 
amount  to  much  more  than  £4,00a  Since  ita  fonnation  in  1800  it  haa 
dittributed  2,364,814  copies  of  the  Scriptures^  and  84,071  of  these  have  been  in 
the  Irish  language ;  bnt  it  has  to  feed  all  the  other  agendes  for  good,  and  ila 
ineome  should  increase  with  these  times  of  progress.  It  is  now  Sngknd'a 
ddight  to  help  Ireland  to  supply  herself  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,— «  debt  long 
duel — The  Book  and  Us  Mwiotu, 


"LORD,  IS  ITIP" 

Lar  us  enter  the  chamber  in  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  assembled  to 
eat  tbe  pasaover,  previous  to  the  iostitution  of  the  memorial ,  ordinance  of  our 
holy  religion.  We  find  the  disciples  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  in  conae- 
quence  of  tbe  unexpected  announcement  which  bad  fallen  from  the  lips  of  their 
beloved  Master,  that  one  of  them  should  betray  him. 

Tbe  Lord  bad  revealed  to  them  a  painfully  affecting  secret.  He  had  iM 
them,  tbat  amongst  tbem  was  an  unhappy  mortal  who  would  .have  no  part  in 
tbe  kingdom  of  God,  and  would  never  see  life.  The  blood  of  tbe  Lamb  would 
not  cleanse  bim  from  sin,  nor  tbe  righteousness  of  tbe  Mediator  cover  him ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  be  would  continue  what  be  was,  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  bim  had  be  never  been  bom.  This  reprobate  would  spurn 
from  bim  tbe  only  ground  of  salvation,  betray  tbe  Lord  of  glory,  and  thus 
become  irrecoverably  tbe  subject  of  death  and  tbe  curse,  and  hasten  to  plunge 
himself  into  eternal  perdition.  It  was  this  which  Jesus  revealed  to  them ;  and 
how  did  they  receive  it?  Do  they  say,  " Talk  as  you  please,  tbe  conseqnenoes 
will  not  be  so  fatal  P  Eternal  perdition !  there  is  no  one  who  need  apprehend 
anything  of  tbe  kind,  since  God  is  love.''  No,  they  do  not  think  thus.  The 
idea  which  pervades  tbeir  inmost  souls  and  retains  tbe  upper  hand  is  this :  **  He 
who  at  one  glance  surveys  heaven  and  earth,  tbe  present  and  the  future,  and  in 
whose  mouth  no  guile  was  ever  found,  affirms  it ;"  and  hence  it  is  that  this  ex- 
pression causes  tbem  such  anxiety  and  alarm. 

The  Lord  has  also  revealed  something  of  a  similar  kind  to  us.  We  likewise 
hear  from  bis  lips,  that  in  all  ages,  though  many  are  called,  yet  only  fsware  chosen 
and  find  tbe  path  to  life ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  many  who  had  likewise  better 
never  have  been  bom,  walk  tbe  road  tbat  leads  to  destruction,  and  thus  becimie 
meet  for  hell.  There  is  therefore  no  want  of  such  pitiable  characters  in  the  pre- 
sent day ;  for  He  asserts  it  who  cannot  lie. 

Tbe  peace  of  tbe  disciples  is  at  an  end,  after  this  appalling  disclosure.  They 
cannot  leave  tbe  matter  thus :  they  must  ascertain  who  is  intended ;  and  tfaey 
do  not  seek  the  culprit  at  a  distance,  but  amongst  themselves. 

Observe  here,  that  it  is  no  infallible  sig^n  that  we  are  not  ourselves  the  soos 
of  perdition,  because  people  regard  us  as  the  children  of  God,  and  because  our 
external  deportment  seems  to  justify  tbeir  opinion.  For,  amongst  those  who  are 
respected  and  reputed  as  blameless  characters,  amongst  churchmen  and  those 
who  are  apparently  devout,  nay,  eren  amongst  those  who  fSrequent  the  Lord's 
table,  may  be  found  such  as  are  rushing  onwards  to  destraction.  In  congrega- 
tions where  tbe  gospel  is  preached  Satan  entraps  individuals  in  the  snare  ot 
religious  self-deception,  as  well  as  in  the  pits  of  infidelity  and  ungodhneas. 
mongst  those  to  whom  tbe  dreadful  words  will  be  addressed,  "  I  never  knew 
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jon,**  nofe  a  few  will  be  fooiid  who  with  good  r«Mon  aio  ahU  to  aay^  ^  Lord» 
lutye  we  not  eaten  and  dnink  in  thy  presence  ?  hare  we  not  propheeied  in  thj, 
name  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderfnl  works  t  '*  The  disoiplea  were 
aware  of  this;  and  henoe^  on  the  Lord'a  informing  them  that  there  was  one 
amongst  them  who  was  acenreed,  they  were  hy  no  means  satisfied  with  being 
merely  in  their  Master^a  immediate  vicinity.  Let  ns  follow  their  jBxample  in 
this  respect,  and  not  seek  at  a  distance  those  who  shall  eventually  perish.  Lat 
ns  oommenee  the  inquiry  within  our  own  walk,  and  not  exclude  ourselves  from 
those  whom  we  regfurd  as  being  possibly  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  let  each 
flrst  examine  himself.  It  is  not  only  tiiose  who  openly  revolt^  and  swear  aUe»- 
gianoe  to  the  enemies  of  Gk>d  and  his  Anointed,  who  axe  hastening  to  perdition, 
but  there  are  also  others,  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
on  their  lipe,  who  finally  perish. 

In  order  that  their  investigation  may  not  prove  fruitless,  the  disciples  resort 
to  the  light — ^the  brightest  and  most  penetrating  in  the  world — which  never  de- 
ceives, nor  shines  with  a  delusive  radiance.  It  is  to  Jesus  they  refer — ^to  him 
who  tries  the  heart  and  the  reins,  and  fathoms  every  depth.  ^'  Lord,"  they 
ask,  one  after  the  other,  deeply  concerned  and  grieved,  ''  Is  it  I  ?  Is  it  I  ?  " 
And  oh  how  affecting  is  this  trait,  how  pleasing  and  worthy  of  imitation  I 

David  drew  near  to  this  light  when  h^  prayed,  "  Search  me,  0  God,  and 
know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me."  Those  who  try  themselves  by  any  other  light  only  de- 
ceive themselves,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  who  trusted  in  themselves  that 
they  were  "righteous,  and  despised  others."  O  thou  all-penetrating  light  of 
Ood,  may  each  one  turn  to  thee,  that  thou  mayst  aid  him  in  discovering  the 
man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  I  How  soon  would  he  then  be  tracked,  even 
into  his  most  secret  recesses ;  and  how  much  nearer  would  he  be  found  to  be, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  seeker,  than  the  latter  could  have  believed  1 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and  in  so  doing  we 
arrive  at  the  most  important  and  pleasing  part  of  the  subject.  The  son  of  per- 
dition is  discovered.  Each  of  them  brings  him  boxind  to  the  Lord,  and  delivers 
him  up  to  his  judgment.  "  Each  of  them  P  "  you  ask,  with  surprise.  Yes  ; 
with  one  exception,  all  of  them  have  found  the  sinner  in  their  own  persons. 
Hear  the  anxious  inquiry  which  they  address  to  their  Master,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  " 
and  observe  the  downcast  look  and  tearful  eye  with  which  they  accompany  it. 
What  do  they  mean  by  this  ?  They  each  intend  to  say,  "  Lord,  I  feel  my  heart 
so  corrupt,  that  I  am  capable  of  committing  any  evil,  and  when  the  wind  of 
temptation  blows  in  that  direction,  it  were  even  possible  for  me  to  betray  thee, 
as  thou  hast  said;  unguarded  and  left  to  myself,  I  cannot  depend  upon  myself 
in  any  respect.  Alas,  I  feel  that  I  am  sold  under  sin,  and  with  my  best  resolu- 
tions, I  find  I  am  only  like  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind." 

Such,  we  may  suppose,  were  the  feelings  of  the  disciples.  But,  whilst  they 
thus  judge  and  condemn  themselves,  a  gracious  look  from  their  beloved  Master 
assures  them  of  their  mistake ;  and  this  is  immediately  confirmed  to  them 
still  more  intelligibly  by  his  deolahttion,  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  eleven,  but 
that  he  who  dipped  his  hand  with  him  in  the  dish  was  the  man  that  should 
betray  him. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  important  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  striking 
scene.  They  who  really  perish  in  the  world,  the  children  of  wrath,  are  those 
who  either  do  not  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God, 
or  who,  when  conscious  that  they  have  the  son  of  perdition  within  them, 
neither  judge  themselves,  nor  deliver  him  over  to  the  Lord  to  execute  judgment 
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upon  bim,  bat  only  seek  hov  they  may  reecoe  himy  and  disguiBe  hhn^  like 
Jndas  amongst  the  twelve,  with  his  hypocritical  imitation  of  innocence  and  oin* 
cerity,  whilst  exclaimingr  with  the  rest,  "  Master,  is  it  IP*'  All  those,  how- 
ever, who  have  discovered  in  themselves  the  sinner  who  is  capable  of  all  evil^ 
and  in  holy  indignation  bring  him  bound  before  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and 
honour  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Supreme 
Judge  as  just  and  righteous,  and  imploringly  entreat  that  he  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  lightning  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  new  man,  a  man  of  Grod,  may  be 
produced  within  them  in  his  stead— such  characters  we  pronounce  bleesed ;  for 
from  the  moment  of  this  sdf-condemnation,  they  are  marked  out  as  individuals 
against  whom  the  judicial  sentence  of  the  supreme  tribunal  is  withdrawn,  and 
who  have  no  need  to  tremble  at  any  accusation  either  of  Moses  or  Satan.  "  If 
we  judge  ourselves,"  says  the  Word  of  God,  "  we  shall  not  be  judged ; "  and  in 
another  place,  *'They  that  humble  themselves  shall  be  exalted." 

Let  us  then  listen  to  the  exhortation  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  "  let  ns 
search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.''  And  may  he  grant 
that  *'  in  his  light  we  may  see  light."— JTrtimmodier. 


f  wsons  m  parables* 


JOSHUA  OP  THE  VALLEY. 

CHIFTER  V. — ^THB  TBST. 

Aboitt  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  Fir-tree  Cottage  lived  "  Joshua  of 
the  Hill,'*  an  old  man  whose  fondness 
for  flstrolo^cal  lore  had  obtained  for 
him  anythmg  but  a  desirable  reputa- 
tion. He  had  purchased  a  small  estate 
in  this  retired  s|)ot,  that  he  might  the 
better  pursue  his  &vourite  studies; 
but  even  there  curiosiiy  followed  him, 
and  scandal  peeped  in  at  the  window. 
One  old  woman  could  vouch  that  he 
had  dealings  with  the  devU,  another 
that  she  had  seen  his  face  and  his  en- 
tire person  glowing  with  a  fire  dread- 
ful to  look  upon.  His  gardener  was 
wont  to  look  up  with  awe  to  "  the  glass 
house,*'  as  he  called  it,  where  the 
astrologer  used  to  sit  spying  out  the 
stars,  and  never  entered  we  house 
without  repeating  an  old  popish 
prayer,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
would  act  as  a  charm  against  necro- 
mancv,— 

''Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

Bless  the  bed  Uat  I  Uo  on  ;'* 

the  irrelevancy  of  the  petition  adding, 

in  his  estimation,  to  the  mystery  and 

potency  of  the  charm. 

A  simple-hearted  man,  however, 
was  Joshua  of  the  Hill,  although  his 
temper  had  been  a  little  soured  by 
persecution  and  evil  report.    Hib  in- 


tellect, deepite  his  foibles,  was  that  of 
a  philosopher.  His  bald  forehead, 
towering  and  wrinkled,  was  audi  a 
one  as  painters  love  to  attribute  to  tiie 
Jewish  lawgiver.  Michael  Angelo 
himself  mi^t  have  shaken  him  by 
the  hand,  uis  lon^  beard,  and  white, 
scanty  locks,  fallme^  upon  a  Uack 
velvet  gown,  addea  much  to  the 
beautv  and  dignity  of  his  old  age. 
A  steff  was  generaUy  in  his  hand,  less 
for  support  than  companionship;  and 
a  tame  hawk  was  often  seen  resting 
upon  his  shoulder  when  he  took  his 
accustomed  walk  round  t^e  garden. 
I  shall  call  him  the  elder  Joshua. 

A  dreadful  room  was  that  secret 
chamber  up-stairs,  where  the  astro- 
loger pored  over  writings  whidi  the 
world — so  he  thought— was  unripe  to 
receive,  surrounded  by  books  of  price- 
less value,  and  by  grim,  gaunt  skele- 
tons, which  stared  silently  at  him 
from  every  comer,  and  which  served 
to  the  solitary  man  as  iinpartial 
critics  of  his  penormanoes.  **  llieser 
said  he  to  himself,  ''are mementoes  of 
the  past:  the  stars  may  reveal  the 
future.  What  are  the  stars  of  heaven 
but  the  skeleton  of  the  universe  —  a 
universe  of  which  created  intellig«noea 
are  the  muscles  and  nerves,  and  of 
which  the  eternal  God  is  the  uncreated 
soulf" 
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It  was  a  dark  windy  night  when  a 
Tociferous  ehouting  of  some  one  be- 
neath his  window  awoke  Joshua  of 
the  Valley  from  a  sound  sleep ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  awake  he 
discovered  that  it  was  his  neighbour's 
gardener,  who  had  come  to  ask  as- 
sistance. "  The  master's  house  is  on 
fire,"  said  the  nian.  Promising  to 
come  as  quickly  as  possible,  Joshua 
dressed  himself  hurriedly,  and  found 
Bose  at  the  door,  attired  in  her  coarsest 
clothing,  ready  to  go  with  him. 
"  Come  along,"  said  she,  ''  I  can  do 
something,  I  dare  say ;''  and,  without 
fitoppinfr  to  hear  a  remonstrance,  she 
ftstened  the  door  behind  them,  and 
ran  by  his  side  up  the  hill  as  lightly 
as  a  fawn. 

It  was  startling  to  watch  the  red 
flames,  winding,  wriggling,  fuming, 
and  raging  through  the  house.  ''They 
look  like  serpents  of  Are,"  said  Rose ; 
and  so  they  did.  The  burning  frag- 
ments crackled,  and  the  flre  roared, 
and  the  smoke  ascended  triumphantly. 
The  successive  falls  of  portions  of  the 
roof  sent  up  towers  of  flame,  that 
seemed  to  devour  the  very  heavens. 
The  house  was  old,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  timber  had  been  employed  in 
its  construction.  Immense  beams 
burned  freely,  like  small  sticks,  and 
the  heat  for  some  distance  around  was 
intense. 

A  group  of  men  and  women  had 
gathered  round  the  place;  some  of 
whom  were  attempting  to  dissuade 
the  astrologer  from  a  meditated  at- 
tempt to  save  one  of  his  precious 
books,  which  had  been  left,  as  he  sup- 
posed, on  a  side  table.  The  Are  had 
not  yet  reached  that  room,  and  he  en- 
treated them  to  throw  all  the  water 
they  could  obtain  in  that  direction. 
**I  must  get  the  book,  said  he; "  it  is 
my  book  of  books."  And  indeed  he 
might  well  call  it  so,  for  it  consisted  of 
the  £ook  of  Psalms  and  the  GhMpel  of 
John  written  in  their  original  tongues 
upon  parchment  —  every  pace  being 
enriched  with  annotations  mm  his 
father's  own  hand. 

Darting  off  before  it  was  possible  to 
detain  him  forcibly,  the  ola  man  ran 
nimbly  to  the  doorway,  through  which 
the  thick  smoke  poured  in  heavy  vo- 
lumes. Throwing  himself  upon  the 
ground,  he  crept  along  upon  the  floor, 
heedless  of  the  hideous  rack  and  tu- 
mult made  by  the  fire,  and  reaching 


the  parlour  door,  succeeded  in  opening 
it.  He  felt  upon  the  table  where  he 
had  left  it :  it  was  not  there.  Scarcely 
able  to  breathe,  he  rushed  to  his  arm- 
chair, and  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through 
him  when  his  hand  came  in  contact 
with  the  much-loved  volume.  He 
put  it  in  his  bosom,  and  retreated  as 
rapidly  as  he  came. 

While  he  was  thus  eD«m(ed  the 
people  without  were  full  of  fears  for 
nis  safety,  and  my  uncle,  buttoning 
up  his  great-coat,  went  in  after  him 
into  the  passage.    At  this  moment  the 
rafters  aoove  gave  way,  and  fell  with 
a  terrible  crash.    By  the  light  thus 
given  the  elder  Joshua  saw  his  neigh- 
bour lying  beneath  the  burning  wood 
and,    raising   himself  instantly,    he 
thrust  aside  the  heavy  brands,  seized 
my   uncle     by   the    shoulders,  and 
dragged  him  with  amazing  rapidity 
some  distance  from  the  ruins.    There 
he  sank  down  ouite  exhausted,  gasping 
for  breath.     In  a  few  minutes  the 
fresh  air  restored  him ;  and,  arousing 
himself,  he  saw  Rose  kneeling  .beside 
her  father,  examining  his  burns  and 
bruises.    '*  Let  me  look  at  him,  young 
lady,''  he  exclaimed,  with  eagemesSy 
"let  me  look  at  him."     In  a  very 
little  while  he  discovered  that  there 
was  no  imminent  dan^,  and  rum- 
maging among  the  furmture  saved  by 
the  servants  and  others,  he  found  a 
bottle  of  very  precious  oil,   such  as 
eastern  merchants  alone  can  procure ; 
and,  sitting  down  beside  his  patient^ 
applied  the  soothing  unguent  to  his 
hands  and  head.    It  was  a  terrible 
sight  to  Rose  to  see  the  manly  form 
she  so  much  loved  laid  low  and  almost 
lifeless;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  elder  Joshua's  mild  tones  and  kind 
words  that  comforted  her:  and  she 
quietly  assisted  him  while  ne  sat  ap- 
plying linen  stemd  in   oil  to  the 
shrivelled  flesh.    A  heavy  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  a  deep  black 
bum  on  the  forehead  were  the  most 
dangerous  injuries  my  uncle  had  re- 
ceived.    He  remained  insensible  for 
some  time,  and  did  not  thoroughly 
revive  until  he  found  himself  lying 
on    his    own     bed.     and    attended 
with  the  most  watcnfnl  solicitude  by 
Rose. 

"  What  queer  things  you  have  made 
of  my  hands,"  said  he,  holding  up  his 
flsts  covered  with  bandages.  "  They 
are  not  very  seriously  hurt,  axe  theyP 
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they  are  in  too  much  pun  to  be  in  a 
very  alanninr  condition.'' 

^l  hope  they  will  do  well  after 
awhile/*  said  Roee,  kissing  him,  and 
smiling  through  her  tears ;  ''  but  they 
are  in  a  sad  state  now,  and  you  mnat 
be  very  gentle  with  them." 

'^  Ah,  well,  so  it  most  be ;  bat  what 
a  helpless  fellow  I  shall  be,  shall  I 
not?  Who  would  have  tiioofi^ht  of 
your  sturdy  father  wanting  help  like 
a  baby,  although  he  if  getting  old  I 
Can't  I  handle  amythmg,  do  tou  think  7 
I  would  not  mind  the  nain.^ 

'<  Joshua  of  the  Hilt  says  you  must 
not  think  of  doin^  so,  and  charged  me 
to  keep  y6u  as  qmet  as  possible.  Here 
he  eomes." 

<*  Ah!  8ir,*'  said  the  astrologer,  *Met 
me  thank  you  most  eameatly  for  your 
self-sacrifice  on  my  behalf.  Great  is 
my  debt,  and  great  is  my  gratitude. 
i  grieve  that  you  should  suffior  pain  for 
my  sake.  You  must  let  me  have  the 
aatLsfection  of  doing  all  I  can  to  give 
you  ease  and  effect  a  cure.*' 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  my  unde,  ''I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  pulling 
me  out  of  the  fire,  and  then  actmgthe 
surgeon's  part." 

"  I  have  made  these  things  a  study 
of  mine,"  replied  the  old  man,  '*  and 
as  your  own  doctor  is  absent,  I  will 
try  and  supply  his  place.** 

While  Rose  gave  my  uncle  some 
medicinal  drops  in  a  spoon — at  which 
he  would  laugh,  although  she  anured 
him,  with  mock  solemnity,  it  was  a  seri- 
ous business — the  astrologer  opened 
the  window,  letting  in  the  refreshing 
breeze,  and  ere  long  Joshua  fell  into  a 
light,  dreamy  sleep. 

For  some  weeks  my  uncle  lay  in  a 
variable  state.  The  wound  on  his 
head  caused  ^at  suffering  and  a  most 
intense  sinking  weariness.  Months 
passed  away,  snd  he  was  still  strug- 
gling with  much  weakness.  Tms 
was  Joshua's  testing  time.  Now  it 
might  be  seen  whewer  patience  had 
her  perfect  work,  or  whether  self-will 
yet  marred  the  work  of  God  in  his 
soul.  Study  was  forbidden  him,  and 
his  daughters  ingenuity  was  taxed  to 
devise  a  sufficient  variety  of  amuse- 
ments for  him.  so  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  melanr 
choly  incident  to  a  cessation  of  cus- 
tomary employments.  Hose  never 
lead  so  much  as  durinep  this  period^ 
sometimea  reading  aioua,  and  some* 


times  laying  in  storai  for  oanvwMtioa. 
She  was  even  valoions  enough  to  alart 


or  oonjeokoal  |»int  of  adenee.'  It 
was  to  gratify  him  that  she  made  her 
first  attempts  at  anthonhip ;  for  nhm 


tiona  would  efieotnally  interest 


aim. 


knew  that  a  review  of  her  oom] 

lUv  in 
and  would  fumiah  them  both 
enlivening  topicB  lor  oonvefsalion. 
Joshua  was  too  feeble^  however,  to 


fix  his  attention  long  upon  anv  theme 
ezoapt  the  love  of  God;  ana  tilm  in- 
tense pain  in  his  head  frequently  com- 
pelled him  to  deaist  ficom  even  die 
moat  interesting  and  easy  literary  ex- 
ercise. He  would  get  up  when  he  &lt 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  apnroachinry 
and,  covering  his  head  with  a  han^ 
kerchief,  walk  quietly  beneath  the 
trees  until  they  subsided,  and  then  lie 
down  and  sleep  as  peacefully  as  an 
infant.  Often  when  he  awoke  he 
would  say,  "  How  soft  the  bed  ia  when 
GkMimakesitI" 

Those  who  have  been  compelled  to 
desist  from  their  muoh-lovedf  literary 
pursuits,  and  sometimes  to  lay  aside 
even  the  Bible  itself,  while  the  dreary 
hours,  heavily  laden  with  pain  and 
weariness,  passed  away  almost  blank 
as  regardls  intellectual  labour,  know 
well  ttiat  such  trials  affect,  in  a  very 
tender  part,  the  soaring,  hungeriiWy 
and  thirsting  spirit.  To  find  the 
'* sweet  savour''  of  good  books  and 
social  iuterconne  countervailed  by  the 
effluvia  of  disorder  and  disease,  and 
prayer  itself  confined  to  broken  peti- 
tions, sighs,  and  ejaculations,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
like  an  in&nt,  tended  with  a  parental 
kind  of  solicitude  by  those  younger 
than  ourselves,  is  truly  humbling,  if 
the  heart  be  proud ;  but  is  inconceiv- 
ably profitable,  if  the  heart  yield  to 
the  discipline. 

Joshua's  ardent  disposition  could 
scarcely  have  been  tried  in  a  more 
salutary  manner.  He  felt  the  trial 
keenly,  while  he  acquiesced  in  it  cheer- 
fully ;  and,  as  he  said,  often  had  to 
<<  pray  hard/' and  to  '*  believe  hard," 
to  continue  making  spiritual  progieas. 
The  presence  of  the  elder  Joafana, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  lodge  in  hie 
house  until  a  permanent  abode  oould 
be  obtained,  incessantly  reminded  him 
of  the  mental  power  and  ease  he  once 
possessed,  and.would  doubtless  have  ax- 
cited  restive  and  discontented  thoughts, 
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if  he  bad  not  been  accustomed  to 
dwell  in  the  valley.  0  it  is  a  blessed 
state  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
to  cultiyate  an  haoitual  frame  of  hu- 
mility. Joshua  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  physical  and 
laent^  humiliation  so  well  if  he  had* 
aot  been  accustomed  to  humble  him* 
aelf  before  Qod ;  to  trust  in  him  with 
all  his  hearty  not  leaning  to  his  own 
onderstandiiig. 

While  the  pine  and  the  wide* 
spreading  oak,  which  tower  aloft  upon 
the  bleak  eminences  of  mountain  and 
hill,  are  uprooted  and  thrown  down  by 
the  hurricane,  the  valley  daisy  is  seat«i 
where  the  tempest  passes  harmlessly 
OTer,  and  where  the  fertilising  stream 
babbles  a  sweet  music  of  peace  and 
gladness. 

Joshua's  only  hope  of  ultimately 
aecuring  the  prize  of  eternal  lite 
offered  in  the  gospel  lay  in  constant 
and  entire  depenaence  on  divine  aid. 
^'  The  faith  ot  one  moment,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "will  not  counterbalance 
the  foi^trajness  of  the  next;  the  at- 
tention and  intelligent  consciousness 
of  one  hour  cannot  prevent  the  leyity 
and  folly  of  the  next.  A  day  weU- 
apent  does  not  secure  a  profitable 
morrow,  although  it  prepares  the 
way.'* 

How  beneficial  an  effect  my  uncle's 
simplicity  of  life  and  earnestness  of 
£uth  had  upon  his  gifted  friend  lean- 
not  here  describe ;  nor  have  I  room  to 
tell  how  the  calm  unruffled  beauty  of 
the  elder  Joshua's  developments  be- 
came to  my  uncle  a  constant  souioe  of 
pleasure  and  profit;  and  how  the  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  father,  daughter, 
and  friend  became  a  blessing  or  ines- 
timable value  to  them  all. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  a  small 
house  was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  one 
destroyed ;  but  the  friends  had  become 
so  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  that 
they  agreed  to  live  together,  and  the 
new  house  was  leased  to  strangjos. 
Frequently  would  Jodiua  of  the  Hill 
thank,  in  merry  mood,  ^e  fierce 
fiames  that  drove  him  out  of  his  home 
into  the  Fir-tree  Cottage ;  and  Joshua 
of  the  Valley  had  no  reason  to  regret 
a  lengthened  affliction  which  not  only 


introduced  him  to  the  society  of  a  man 
of  prodigious  learning  and  vivid  ima- 
gination, but  also  tested  and  strength- 
ened his  trust  in  Gk>d. 
*  "And  what,"  some  will  ask,  "  was 
the  notion  which  made  the  elder 
Joshua  an  astrologeirf "  It  was  just 
the  thoufi^ht  that  iMam  iqwn  earth 
are,  by  the  law  of  anidogy,  types  of 
things  in  the  heavens;  and  that  tiia 
order,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  the 
heavens  are  keys  to  the  normal  condi- 
tioa  and  blessedness  of  the  earth.  If 
the  reader  inquires  how  he  could  build 
a  astern  of  astrology  upon  such  a 
basis,  I  must  confess  my  i  j^orance  of 
his  method ;  but  I  sm  qmte  sure  his 
system  contained  nothing  that  inde- 
pendent thinkers  would  oondider  half 
so  absurd  as  building  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  election  upon  the  offer  of 
mercy  to  all;  establishing  antimoniai^ 
ism  upon  the  command,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,'*  &c.;  erecting  a  ^urch  upon, 
vacillating  Peter  as  a  suitable  founda- 
tion; or  founding  a  hope  of  heaven 
upon  apostolical  suooession. 

If  in  dreams  the  life  of  some  future 
hour  or  day  be  rehearsed,  even  to  the 
minutest  particular,  and  be  thus  fore- 
seen when  the  incidents  are  essentially 
unexpected  and  new — an  interesting 
ease,  which  exists  in  numerous  in- 
stances— ^we  may  well  pardon  Joshua 
of  the  Hill  for  supposing  a  certain  gift 
of  prophecy  attamable  by  a  devout 
attention  to  astral  science.  "If," 
thought  he,  "  the  wise  men  of  the  esst 
knew  by  the  star  of  Bethlehem  that 
a  king  was  to  be  bom  such  as  earth 
had  never  seen,  why  should  the  key 
of  prophetic  science  be  lost,  when  God 
himsefr  has  thus  hallowfd  itt"  Ah, 
reader,  if  the  schisms  and  divisions  of 
the  dmrch  were  half  as  harmless  as 
this  beautiful  concMition.  the  £soe  of 
the  world  would  be  ctianged,  and 
angels  would  walk  with  men.  The 
astronomer  can  prophesy  eclipses^  &e., 
&c.,  for  hundreds  ni  years  to  come; 
but  how  few  professmg  Christians 
are  thtoe  whose  minds  are  sufficiently 
pure  and  powerful  and  eathdie  rightly 
to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  timesl 

CUDCHIIT. 


CaucmsD  with  Cbbxst.— If  you  are  crucified  to  the  world,  the  world  will  cmei^ 
jyou.  But  the  same  power  that  crucified  yon  to  the  world,  wiU  crucify  the  worlS 
in  you. — Romaine, 
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Smid  "^zkm. 


CRIME,  PAUPERISM,  AND 
STRONG  DRINK. 

Thb  '^  Temperaaoe  Chroniele  **  for 
October  contains  aralaable  and  da* 
borate  table  of  the  '^Statbtics  of 
Drinking  Houbos,  Paaperisniy  and 
Grime,"  which  deserres  the  most 
careful  examination  and  attention. 
Erom  this  it  appears  ^there  were,  in 
1855, 105,144  public-liouees  and  beer- 
shops  in  Eneland  and  Wales,  giring 
an  average  ox  one  such  drinking  place 
to  every  170  persons  throaghoat  the 
country.  This  average,  however, 
varies  greatly  in  different  -counties. 
Huntingdon  and  Brecon  have  respect- 
ively one  drinking  house  to  101  of 
the  inhabitants.  Cornwall  may  boast 
either  the  most  sober  population  of  all 
the  English  counties,  or  the  best  ac- 
customed publio-houses,  there  being 
only  one  to  304  of  the  inhabitants. 
Merioneth  in  Wales  stands  next  to 
Cornwall  in  this  respect,  having  one 
to  every  284  persons;  and  strafe  to 
say,  Middlesex  is  tmryl,  with  one  to 
eveiy252;  and  Surrey  fourth,  with 
one  to  every  230. 

In  1853  there  were  81,352  im- 
prisonments in  England  and  Wales. 
Of  these  three-fimrths  were  caused  by 
drink.  On  the  Ist  of  July  in  the 
present  year,  397,555  persons  were 
receiving  Poor  Law  relief,  one-haif  of 
them  having  been  reduced  to  that 
condition  through  strong  drink.  For 
every  public  or  beer  nouse  in  the 
country  there  are  four  public  paupen, 
and  there  are  four  convictea  public 
offenders  (criminal  or  misdemeanant) 
to  every^flve  houses  for  public  drinkine. 

Statistics  of  this  nature  are  highly 
important,  and  fill  the  mouth  of  the 
social  reformer  with  irrefragable 
arguments. 

EAT  WISELY. 
1.  Never  eit  douni  to  table  ud^  an 
anxious  or  disturbed  mind;  better,  a 
hundredfold,  intermit  that  meal,  for 
there  will  tiien  be  that  much  more 
food  in  the  world  for  hungrier  sto- 
machs than  yours;  and,  besioes,  eating 
under  such  circumstances  can  only, 
and  will  always,  prolong  and  aggravate 
the  condition  of  things. 


$2.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  qfter 
any  intense  mental  ^ort^  for  physical 
and  mental  injury  is  inevitable,  and 
no  man  has  a  right  deliberately  to 
injure  body,  mind,  or  estate. 

3.  Never  go  to  a  full  table  during 
bodily  exhaustion,  —  designated  by 
some  as  being  loom-ottt,  tired  to  deaik, 
used  upt  done  over,  and  the  like.  The 
wisest  thing  you  can  do  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  take  a  eraeker 
and  a  eup  of  warm  tea,  either  black  or 
g^reen,  and  no  more.  In  ten  minutes 
you  will  feel  a  degree  of  refreshment 
and  liveliness,  which  will  be  pleasantly 
surprising  to  you ;  not  of  the  transient 
kind  which  a  glass  of  liquor  afforde, 
but  permanent;  for  the  tea  gires 
present  stimulus  and  a  little  strength, 
and,  before  it  subsides,  nutriment  be- 
gins to  be  drawn  from  the  sug^ar,  and 
cream,  and  bread,  thus  aUowiog  the 
body  gradually  and  by  safe  d^^rees 
to  recover  its  usual  vigour.  Then,  in 
a  couple  of  hours  you  may  take  a  fall 
meal,  providing  it  does  not  bring  it 
later  than  two  nours  before  sundown; 
if  later,  then  nothine  for  that  day  in 
addition  to  th»  cracker  and  tea,  and 
the  next  day  you  will  feel  a  freshnos 
and  vigour  not  recently  known.  Ko 
reader  will  require  to  be  advised  s 
second  time  who  will  make  a  trial  ss 
above,  while  it  is  a  fact  of  not  un- 
usual observation  among  intelligent 
physicians,  that  eating  under  bodily 
exhaustion  is  not  an  uiifrefuent  cause 
qf  alarming  and  paif^fiU  iUness,  and 
sometimes  of.  sudden  death.  These 
things  being  so,  let  every  family  make 
it  a  point  to  assemble  round  the  family 
board  with  kindly  feeling,  with  a 
cheerful  humour,  and  a  courteous 
spirit :  and  let  that  member  of  it  be 
sent  trom  the  table  in  disgrace  who 

E resumes  to  mar  the  (ought-to-be) 
lest  reunion  by  sullen  silence,  or  im* 
patient  look,  or  anny  tone,  or  com- 
plaining tongue.  £at  in  thankful 
fladness,  or  away  with  you  to  the 
itchen,  you  graceless  churl,  yon  un- 
grateful, pestflent  lout  that  you  are. 
There  was  grand  and  good  philosophy 
in  the  old  time  custom  of  having  music 
atthe  dinner  table.^I>r.  HaWsMedical 
Journal, 
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OCCUPATION. 

Occupation  is  the  safest  things  for 
man.  Those  who  work  hard  are  less 
open  to  temptation,  and  less  likely  to 
be  overcome  W  trouble  than  others. 

Whatever  difficulties  you  have  to 
encounter,  be  not  perplexed,  but  think 
only  of  what  is  rignt  to  do  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  seeth  all  thin^^, 
ond  bear  the  result  without  repining. 
I  would  inscribe  on  the  curtains  of 
your  bed  and  the  walls  of  your  cbam** 
ber,  "  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  can 
make  progress  in  nothing."  If  yon 
do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  readmg, 
if  you  suffer  yourself  or  any  one  else 


to  break  in  upon  them,  your  days  will 
slip  through  your  hands  unprofitably 
and  friyolooaly,  and  unenjoyed  l^ 
yourself. — Chatham, 

A  BOSE  IN  THE  WINDOW. 

IhJT  a  rose  in  the  window.  If  you 
are  in  grief,  the  care  and  the  pleasure 
of  attending  to  its  daily  wants  will 
lead  ]^our  thoughts  from  their  dark- 
ness into  the  light  of  gentleness  and 
beauty ;  if  you  are  happy,  it  will  be 
greater  joy  to  watch  the  unfolding 
blossoms ;  if  innocence  attend  your 
footsteps,  you  will  hold  sweet  com- 
munion with  the  emblem  of  innocence. 


Ileligimis  Imibtnt  sub  (^^ttmt 


THE  BATMAN'S  WIFE. 

AN  AXSBICAN  eEBTCH. 

**  After  this  manner  in  tfie  old  time  the 

holy  women  trosted  in  God being  in 

■abjection  unto  their  hnsbands.**— 1  Fbtbb, 
iii.  6. 

"The  same  affliettona  are  aoeompUahed 
in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  world."^ 

1  P£TER,  V.  9. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fiercely  hot 
day  in  August,  that,  taking  adyantage 
of'  the  lengthening  shadows  that 
rendered  one  side  of  the  street 
stheltered  from  the  sun,  I  went  out 
to  make  my  usual  daily  visits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  church. 

The  quarter  of  the  city  to  which  I 
vrnA  directing  my  steps  is  situated 
near  the  Bay-side,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  a  class  of  men  who  are 
called  "  Baymen,"  their  business  bein^ 
Ushinf^,  lightering,  and  lading  and 
unlading  vessels  in  the  lower  bay;  an 
intelligent,  industrious,  upright  sort 
of  men,  who  support  comfortably 
their  faxnilies.  Several  of  them  were 
Tegular  attendants  at  church,  and  I 
was  not  a  stranger  in  their  humble 
homes.  I  had  entered  the  narrow 
street  which  led  to  the  group  of  houses 
by  the  water,  when  I  was  hailed  from 
a'^hou.se  that  evidently  had  been  con- 
Btnicted  out  of  the  planks  of  a  broken- 
up  vessel. 

I  turned,  and  saw  a  stout-built  man 
in  the  door,  dressed  in  tattered  can- 
vass trowsers,  and  a  faded  and  torn 


blue  checked  shirt  His  beard  was 
nncnt|  and  his  aspect  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  better  natore 
by  an  intemperate  life. 

'<Ahoyl  Heave  tol^'  he  added, 
in  a  hoarse  and  rather  imperative 
voice. 

I  drew  near  the  door;  the  fence 
was  broken  down  that  once  separated 
it  from  the  street. 

"  You  are  skipper  of  that  tall-rigged 
craft  up  there,  aren't  you  P  '*  asked  the 
man,  pointing  to  the  spire  of  St  John's, 
frdl  in  view. 

<<  Do  vott  wish  to  speak  with  me,  my 
friend  1"  I  quiedy  aaked,  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  his  rude  mode  of 
addressing  me. 

"Well,  not  particularly,"  he  an- 
swered, carelessly ;  "  but  the  old  girl 
inside  wants  to  say  a  word  to  you. 
She's  bound  *  on  a  voyage,  and  wants 
to  know  from  a  parson  if  her  papers 
are  all  right.*' 

"  Do  you  speak  of  your  wife  ?  "  I 
asked,  reg^araing  the  brute  with 
mingled  pity  and  indignation. 

"Yes,  if  you  like  it  better !  She's 
about  done  for  t  She  was  trying  to 
get  me  to  go  after  you,  but  it  is  too 
hot  for  a  Christian  to  put  his  head 
out,  and  so,  when  I  saw  you  coming. 
I  hailed." 

"  A  Christian  I  Are  yon  a  Christian, 
airP"  I  repeated,  with  a  tone  and 
ezpresaibn  of  face  that  confused  him. 

"Well, I  can't  pretend  much  that 
way.    All  a  set  of  impostors  1    Don't 
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can  to  be  supeoted  of  hang  one. 
IJeed  ihe  word  cmlj  m  a  Mjiag  like, 
jou  know.  The  fewer  pmcberam 
the  world  the  better  it  wonld  be.*' 

<<  Is  your  wife  dangeroasly  illf  T 
aekedy  as  I  TMUMd  him  to  enter  the 
only  room  ot  tke  honee,  in  which. 
■tretched  upon  a  mattren,  enpporiea 

S'  a  0ea-Te88el*B  berth  nailed  against 
e  wall,  was  the  invalid. 

The  woman  tuned  her  erfes  towards 
■le  9iad  smiled  a  wdoome,  while  she 
eocteaded  her  thin  hand. 

<<God  be  blessed,  ever  blessed,  for 
this  fayour,  sb."  she  said,  in  a  low  and 
weak  Toice,  her  whole  appearance 
lying  that  of  one  aboat  to  aepart  the 
body. 

I  reoognised  her  as  soon  as  she 
spoke  as  one  to  whom  I  had  admi- 
nistered the  commonion  the  preceding 
month,  and  whose  abode,  being  a 
stranger,  I  had  endeavoarod  to  as- 
oeitam  misiiooeasf ally  nntil  now. 

'^  Sir,  I  wished  to  see  yon  befors  I 
died,"  %he  said,  taking  my  hand  and 
pressing^  it  for  a  moment  with  liervomr. 
^*  Ood  has  heard  mj  prayer  and  sent 
YOU  to  me.  Oh,  sir,  pray  for  my 
husband ! "  and  she  cast  a  look  towards 
him  as  he  stood  half  in  the  door,  his 
ear  attentive  to  what*  was  passing  by 
the  bed-side,  while  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  water  with  its  passing 


<<Mag,  if  yon  wanted  to  see  tiie 
parson  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  me,  yoo 
might  as  well  have  saved  both  yonr- 
selves  the  trouble.  If  there  is  any 
prayers  put  np  for  me,  doctor,''  he 
said,  looldng  at  me  with  a  reddess 
and  saucy  air,  ''it  must  be  to  the 
devU!" 

The  dyinff  woman  released  my 
hand,  and  i£ised  her  eyes,  while  her 
lipe  moved  in  supplication.  There 
was  an  air  of  patience,  of  yean' 
endured  patience,  impressed  upon  her 
foce,  which  told  how  her  pious  heart 
had  long  been  schooled  *<to  endure 
the  contradiction''  of  her  sinful 
husband.  ''I  want  none  of  your 
religion,"  he  added,  with  an  oath. 

"Sir,"  I  said,  turning  to  him,  and 
speaking  with  finnness  and  feeling, 
"are  you  a  man P" 

<"  WeU,  I  reckon  I  am  not  a  dog," 
he  answered,  with  a  sneering  laugh. 

"  If,  then,  you  are  a  man,  you  need 
the  Christian  religion,  with  all  that  it 
can  give  to  men.    There  axe  but  two 


orders  of  cBealures  in  Godfs  univene, 
known  to  us,  that  need  it  not;  one  b 
that  of  the  angels,  who^  having  nsFver 
sinned,  need  no  repentance  and  no 
Savkmr.  They  am  above  Christianity. 
The  other  order  of  creatures  is  thst  of 
the  brutes.  They  need  not  religion, 
because  they  have  no  souls  to  be 
sanctified  and  saved.  AngeU  and 
hruiet  ne^d  mo  Okrist!  But  man, 
who  has  sinned,  and  has  a  soul  to 
save,  needs  a  Saviour, — ^ia  in  need  of 
all  that  Christianity  can  bestow.  Yon 
are  either  above  man  or  bdow  him,  to 
need  no  religion.  If  you  are  above 
man,  you  are  an  angeL  If  ytm  are 
below  man,  you  are  a  brute." 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  a  fixed 
and  displeased  g«ze.  He  advanced  a 
step  into  the  room. 

^This  is  strong  laiu^uage,  parson, 
to  put  to  a  man,"  said  he,  with  an  air 
intended  to  intimidate. 

"  Ton  admowledge,  then,  that  you 
are  a  man,"  I  answered,  meeting 
steadily  his  sparkling  gray  eyea. 
''God  commands  aU  men  every  wliere 
to  repent.  The  strong  language  I 
made  use  of  is  the  voice  of  the  Wevd 
of  Ood,  which  says  that  men  without 
God  and  religion  are  as  the  brutes 
that  perish." 

The  man  had  dosed  his  hand  into  a 
fist,  and  seemed  irresolute  whether  to 
vent  his  displeasure  in  a  blow  or  not 

"James.''  said  his  wife,  warningly, 
"James,  do  not  strike." 

"  No,  no,  don't  fear :  111  not  knock 
a  man  down  for  quoting  Scriptoie; 
but  people  ought  to  be  a  httle  delicate, 
l£ag,  how  they  throw  audi  bricks  at 
a  man's  hat  It  ain't  pleasant  to  be 
called  a  brute  I" 

"  Pardon  me,  air,"  I  answered ;  "  I 
did  not  call  you  a  brute.  This  in* 
ference  you  liave  yourself  drawn.  I 
amply  said  that  man  needs  the  Ghni- 
tian  religion ;  only  brutes  and  angds 
may  do  without  it." 

The  boatman  made  no  reply.  He 
turned  away,  and  walked  to  and  firo 
along  the  broken  floor  of  the  gallery. 
Evidently  he  was  thinking  upon  what 
had  been  said  to  him,  not  angrily,  bat 
thoughtfully.  I  saw  hik  wife*s  evvs 
follow  him,  and,  with  a  look  of  grati* 
tnde,  she  said  :•— 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  spealdngso 
plainly  to  him.  He  has  been  a  good 
husband,  but  for— f^M"— intempersnoe 
and  bad  company.    He  has  had  but 
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this  fanll»  and  the  wint  of  nisipii. 
Oh,  sir,  when  I  am  g^one,  think  of  him. 
pray  for  him,  call  and  see  him,  ana 
talk  with  hhni  He  has  a  soul  to 
save.  Christ  died  for  him.  He  is  not 
too  ^reat  a  sinner  to  be  saved  by  that 
atoning^  sacaifice  mad^  for  suners. 
Once,  sir,  he  was  sentle;  but — the 
onp — the  cap,  sir,  it  has  changed  him.! 
He  is  not,  looks  not  at  all,  the  man  he 
was  when  we  were  mamed.** 

**  I  promise  not  to  forget  his  claims 
upon  me  as  a  Christian  minister,"  I 
answered. 

"Thanks,  sir,  thanks  I    I r 

Here  her  emotion  prevented  her 
£rom  expressing  herself  further  in  what 
she  was  abont  to  say.  I  coold  ner- 
ceive  that  death  was  flmging  hisshadow 
over  her  pale  featores,  which  my  pre- 
sence had  kindled  into  momentary 
life.  I  knelt  down  by  her  ;ulk>w,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer,  committinff  her 
departing  soul  to  the  arms  of  her 
Bedeemer.  At  the  close  of  my  prater 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and^  smiling  with 
inefiable  sweetness,  while  her  large 
glorious  eves  beamed .  with  a  glory 
borrowed  mm  heaven,  she  said,  in  a 
voice  touching,  from  its  fulness  of  hope 
and  love, — 

*'*1  know  that  my  Sedeemer 
liveth ;  and  thourii  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  shall  X  see  God.'  James, 
husband,  come  near  me  I  I  am  going 
away  from  you.  Let  me  say  Are- 
well!" 

The  boatman,  who  had  paused  in 
his  walk  up  and  down  the  gaUery»  to 
look  in  at  the  door  while  I  was  pray- 
ing, now  came  in,  and  approached  the 
bed  of  his  expiring  wile.  He  stood 
'  (gazing  down  upon  the  floor,  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  a  look  of  affected  in- 
difference. 

''James,  come  near  me  I  Look 
upon  me !    Let  me  take  your  hand  I " 

He  gave  his  hard,  heavy  hand  into 
her  fragile  clasp,  but  with  ill  grace. 
Yet  I  could  see  that  he  was  moved ; 
that  the  dying  face  of  his  wife  had 
touched  a  chord  in  his  wicked  heart ; 
that  he  was  not  a  do^  but  a  man— 
a  man  in  whom  not  sm  or  intemper- 
ance had  utterly  destrojred  the  Divine 
lineaments:  for  only  in  hell  is  the 
Btamj)  of  Good's  image  wholly  effaced; 
this  side  of  the  grave  there  is  hope  for 
the  veriest  wretch  that  has  ever  tram* 
pled  under  foot  the  blood  of  Christ. 

'*  While  life'B  Ump  holds  <mt  to  bum, 
The  vileBt  Bfamer  may  rBtmBi" 


He  did  not  reply,  bst  stood  and 
gaied  upon  her.  There  was  a  holy 
splendmurin  her  returning  saaEe,  as  she 
looked  up  into  his  bloated  ftoe,  and 
said,— 

''James,  farewell!  I  die!  I  am 
now  going  to  that  heaven,  iht  hope  of 
which  has  so  long  cheered  me  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  I  am  going  to  see  the 
face  of  the  dear  Jesus  whom  I  have 
loved,  and  who  died  to  purchase  for 
me  a  title  in  heaven.  X  am  going 
where  there  is  no  more  sin — ^no  more 
tears — no  more  pain — and  no  more 
death  1  The  happiness  of  that  blessed 
world  will  be  eternal,  and  the  life 
there  without  end !  And  here,  my 
husband,  let  me  bear  testimony,  that 
in  dying  I  am  sustained  only  by  the 
hopes  of  the  gospel,  which  you  have 
so  often  be^  an^ry  with  me  for 
reading.  But  forgive  me..  I  meant 
no  reproach.    Kiss  me,  husband  I  '* 

To  my  surprise  he  bent  over  her 
pillow,  to  do  which  he  dropped  him- 
self on  one  knee^  for  there  was  no 
chair,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  She 
smiled,  and,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
forehead,  prayed— 

"Father,  glorify  thy  grace  in 
making    my   husband   a    ChiiBtian 

man.     Nothing   is   impossible  with 
n 


The  rough  boatman's  face  betrayed 
no  emotion.  He  seemed  to  guard 
everv  muscle  of  his  features,  lest  the^ 
should  betray  any  feeling.  By  their 
very  rigidity,  however,  the  outer  man 
betray^  the  secret  of  the  inner  man. 
He  still  held  her  hand,  still  remained 
on  one  knee  bv  her  side.  He  seemed 
to  be  bounu  there  by  fascination, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  spell.  Eadbk 
moment  she  was  sinking.  The  glory 
in  her  eyes  faded  perceptibly. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  to  me,  raising  them 
heatily  to  my  fiwe,  "sir,  farewell  I 
Hay  we  meet  in  heaven.  I  thank 
you  for  your  teachings  and  your  con- 
solations in  the  pulpit,  and  for  your 
presence  here." 

Here  she  pressed  my  hand  with  her 
cold  fingers. 

"  Gk)oa-bye,  dear  James!  I  cannot 
return  to  you,  but  you  can  come  to 
me.  Oh,  my  husband,  in  that  day 
when  we  all  must  appear  about  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  may  I  behoH 
yon  among  those  who  shall  stand  on 
the  ri^ht  hand.  Faiewell!  Oh,  let 
it  not  oe  for  ever!" 
^  As  she  oeaaed  to  speak  I  oool  i  see 
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His  chest  heave,  and  his  lips  were  set 
like  a  vice,  to  keep  down  the  earth- 

3aake  throeing:  witnin  his  stirred  soul, 
lat  all  in  vain  his  efforts.  With  a 
sudden  outburst  of  his  deep  voice,  in 
loud  groans  of  anguish  he  Droke  into 
a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears.  The 
fountains  of  his  heart  were  upriven, 
and  he  leaned  his  head  upon  her  pillow, 
and  sobbed  aloud  like  a  child. 

It  would  take  an  angel's  reed  to 
describe  truly  the  expression  of  the 
face  of  her  wno  was  dying.  It  wore 
on  it  a  smile;  yet  it  was  a  smile  full  of 
holy  light  and  joy.  If  in  heaven  the 
redeemed  wear  such  faces,  they  are 
indeed  happy.  She  gently  drew 
his  forehead  nearer  and  kissed 
him. 

**  James,  these  tears  are  my  joy! 
They  show  me  that  yon  love.  Oh, 
that  God  may  give  yon  mce  to  come 
where  I  am  going !  Will  yon  promise 
to  try  and  come  to  heaven  P*' 

"  Margie,  I  promise— so  help  me 
God !  **  he  answered,  in  a  voice  firm 
as  a  rock,  yet  tremulous  with  his 
tears. 

"Then  I  die  in  peace!  Saviour, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 
Thou     hast    made     my    cup     run 


over 


!" 


For  a  few  moments  she  remained 
silent  and  motionless.  We  believed 
*  her  spirit  had  left  its  tenement  of  clay. 
He  gazed  upon  her,  watching  for  the 
least  sign  of  life.  He  bent  over  and 
kissed  her  lips,  and  I  could  hear  him 
mutter — 

<<  I  am  a  villain — ^I  am  a  brute  1  I 
m  not  worthy  to  be  so  near  one  who 
is  so  near  Godf.  This  is  as  near  heaven 
as  a  wretch  like  me  ought  to  approach. 
Margie,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  all  the 
wrongs  to  you.  I  knew  not  till  now 
that  there  was  a  reality  in  religion. 
I  see  now  that  it  was  that  which  made 
you  dear  to  me.  God  forgive  me!  I 
am  not  worthy  to  live.  I  wish  I  could 
die  here  with  you.  I  hate  myself—-! 
loathe  myself.'' 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  thus  addressing 
her  in  his  remorse  and  anguish  of  soul, 
her  lips  moved.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  said,  with  an  animation  that  sur- 
prised me,  and  an  expression  of  celestial 
beauty— 

<<Hark!  hear  that  music!  Oh,  it 
cannot  be  of  earth!  Listen.  Such 
strains  reach  my  ears  from  heavenly 
choini" 


Here  she  psosedy  and  then  begin 
faintly  to  repeat^ 

"Who  an  these  in  bright  array? 
This  innnmerable  thrcMig, 
Bound  the" 

Her  voice  falling  her  at  this  word, 
I  resumed  where  she  stopped.  She 
took  up  the  lines,  and  addea,  with  her 
soul  trembling  between  earth  and 
heaven, — 

*'  Them  the  Lamb  amidst  the  thiona 
Shall  to  living  fonntaixu  lead.** 

<'0h,  yes,  blessed  Lamb  of  God, 
Jesus,  my  Saviour,  my  hope,  there  I 
shall  follow  thee!" 

Here  she  seemed  to  be  kst  in  rap- 
ture. Her  hands  were  clasped.  Her  face 
shone  as  the  transfigured  countenance:! 
of  Moses  and  Elias  when  Jesus  talked 
with  them.  Her  eyes  remained  clocked . 
She  did  not  seem  to  breuthe.  Softly, 
plaintively,  she  began  to  sing  tb^ 
words— 

"  Oh,  thefe  shall  rest  be  foaod— 
Best  for  the  weary  souL 

Beyond  this  vale  dT  tean 
There  b  a  life  aboye. 

*^  Is  love->is  love— is  lovb.  Corner 
Lord  Jesus,  cornel** 

She  spoke  no  more.  Her  betrt 
ceased  its  flutterings — her  features 
were  immovable  and  fixed.  The 
casket  of  the  immortal  aoul  alone  re» 
mained  before  us. 

The  husband  knelt  still  by  her  fal- 
low.  He  gazed  upon  the  dead  with  a 
look  of  respectful  awe.  He  stood  up, 
first  leaving  a  kiss  upon  the  insensible 
brow. 

^'You  have  seen,  my  dear  frienU, 
how  a  Christian  dies,"  I  said,  genUy. 
'^  Tes,  air,  yes,"  he  answered,  wiih  a 
superhuman  effort  to  control  his  tear», 
"  and  I  have  known  how  a  Christian 
can  live,  sir.  That  woman  wa^i  an 
angel  from  GK)d*s  heaven  to  me.  I  see 
it  all.  I  feel  it  all  now.  It  was  her 
Christianity  that  made  her  bear  with 
me  80,  and  I  called  it  meanness.  Sir, 
I  am  a  brute.  I  have  treated  her  like 
a  brute,  and  yet  she  never  gave  me  an 
unkind  word.  Those  lips,  now  mate 
forever,  sir,  never  uttered  words  only 
of  love,  gentleness,  and  truth.  I 
hated  her,  because  she  was  so  good. 
Her  holy4i£e  was  always  a  sermon  in 
my  eyes,  and  before  my  conscience. 
She  was  a  living  Bible  against  me  and 
mj  evil  life.  God  forgive  me ! " 
He  then  went  abruptly  out  of  the 
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room,  and  paced  up  and  down  the^ack 
yard.  In  the  hot  climate  of  this  coun- 
try the  dead  are  soon  committed  to 
the  ground,  seldom  remaining  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  unburied.  In 
the  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  coffin 
was  carried  to  the  church.  The  hus- 
band was  present,  serious,  and  deeply 
impressed  oy  the  services  for  the  dead. 
At  the  graye,  when  the  clods  of  earth 
fell  with  hollow  sound  upon  the  coffin, 
as  ^'  earth  was  committed  to  earth,'' 
his  feelings  oyermastered  him,  and, 
hiding  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
leaning  his  head  upon  a  tombstone 
near,  nis  massive  frame  shook,  and 
every  eye  was  turned  upon  him  with 
surprise  and  sympathy;  for  ''Jim 
Derrick"  waa  so  well  known,  I  have 
since  learned,  as  "  the  wickedest  man" 
among  the  Baymen,  that  even  his  pre- 
sence decently  at  the  funeral  was  a 
matter  of  wonder  and  remark  by  all. 
But  they  knew  not  the  scene  which 
bad  transpired  by  that  death-bed. 

BEHEMBERED  INCIDENTS. 

I. — A  00KTRA9T. 

.  Nbably  forty  years  ago  I  was  resi- 
dent in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town. 
It  was  a  period  of  distress  to  many, 
arising  from  the  want  of  employment; 
as  a  result,  the  workhouse  was  over- 
crowded, and  the  overseers  were 
obliged  to  procure  another  place  as 
an  appendage  to  it.  In  the  new  build- 
ing the  inmates  were  principally  a^ed 
women  and  children,  with  a  very  few 
old  men.  To  this  place  I  accompanied 
a  friend,  one  evening,  to  visit  a  dying 
woman.  In  passing  through  the  first 
ward  we  saw  a  number  of  females 
sitting  on  benches;  we  heard  not  a 
word  uttered,  but  the  look  of  each  waa 
auch  as  to  make  the  heart  ache — sad. 
jaded,  disappointed,  unsociable,  and 
unhappy,  oispleased  with  themselves/ 
and  witn  every  one  else.  The  next 
room  was  occupied  by  the  children, 
and  the  contrast  was  pleasing— all 
were  on  a  level,  cheerful  and  happy ; 
they  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
those  amusements  pecuUar  to  children, 
forgetful  of  the  pain  and  distress  that 
brought  them  there.  This  thought 
arose^  **Here  in  the  first  room  is 
earth,  in  its  bitter  woe,  as  well  as  its 
vanity  and  vexation ;  in  the  next  room 
we  have  the  outline  of  the  simplicity 
and  bliss  of  the  beUer  world. 


n. — AN  AFFBCnNO  CIRCUMSTAirCB. 

A  few  nights  after  I  preached  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  by  the  desire  of  a  female, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  master.  The 
audience  was  small,  but,  in  my  feeble 
way^  I  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  a  preparation  for  death, 
from  Matthew  xxiv.  44.  Among 
those  present  was  an  aged  man  (the 
father  of  one  of  our'  popular  travelling 
preachers),  whose  life  had  been  a  course 
of  wickedness,  the  result  of  infidel 
nrinciples,  and  whose  reckless  conduct 
nad  brought'  him  to  be  an  inmate  of 
this  asylum.  The  old  man  listened  at- 
tentively, and,  when  the  service  was 
over,  retired  to  his  apartment,  evi- 
dently affected.  Several  times  he  re- 
ferred to  the  text,  and  I  trust  he  looked 
to  Christ  and  was  saved.  Yet  it  is  a 
solemn  fact  that,  before  midnight,  he 
was  summoned  away  to  give  up  his 
account. 

ni. — ^A  MYSTERIOUS  DISPENSATION 
OF    P&OVIOENCB. 

In  the  room  in  which  I  preached 
there  lay  one  of  the  bright  lights  of 
the  world,  although  placed  in  so  un- 
favourable a  situation.  This  person 
was  a  youn^  woman,  possessing  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  good  sense, 
with  deep  piety,  which  the  ^raceof 
Christ  had  elevated  and  sanctified  by 
suffering.  Her  history  may  be  given 
in  a  few  words :— l^hen  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  she  took  cold,  which 
permanently  fixed  rheumatism  in  her 
system,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was 
not  able  to  raise  a  spoon  to  her  lips. 
During  the  early  part  of  her  affliction 
she  was  resident  with  her  brother,  but, 
as  he  was  in  stiraitened  circumstances, 
she  saw  no  ultimate  issue,  if  her  com- 
plaint continued,  than  to  place  herself 
on  the  parish.  This  was  done,  and 
here  she  lay,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year.  The  providence 
of  God  seemed  mysterious ;  youth, 
beauty,  sense,  superior  parts,  ail  laid 
aside,  as  of  no  value ;  worthless  as  a 
broken  reed.  But  see  the  purpose 
of  the  Lord.  She  was  the  first  pray- 
ing soul  in  that  refuge,  the  first  light 
lit  up  in  that  dark  place ;  the  means 
of  mtrddudng  preaching,  prayer 
meetings,  and  pious  visitors  to  the 
afflicted  and  dying  inmates.  Many 
a  poor  girl  from  the  streets,  who  went 
there  to  die,  was  directed  by  her  to 
behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
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awBj  the  tins  of  the  world ;  and 
man  J  an  old  widow,  who  had  suffered 
the  wreck  of  her  all,  was  encouraged 
to  expect,  through  the  Saviour,  a 
more  enduring  subgtance  beyond  this 
tuicertain  state ;  and  numbers  of  little 


childfen  were  inatmcted  to  remember 
their  Creator  in  the  days  of  dieir 
youth.  From  her  meek  and  humble 
nious  spirit  lessons  might  be  learnt 
by  all  01  a  most  salutary  character. 


^iMn  anb  %ir  €m\tx&. 


N£V£B  TWIT  A  BOY  FOR  WHAT 
HB  CANNOT  AVOID. 

IirciDBNTS  trifling  in  themselves 
often  have  an  important  influence  in 
determining  the  character  of  a  life. 
A  word  spoken  in  season,  i^  cruel 
taunt,  wounding  the  heart  to  its  core, 
have  been  the  turning  points  in 
destiny,  and  put  a  young  mind  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  or  sent  it  down- 
ward to  ruin.  Almost  everj  person 
can  recall  some  occurrence  ia  early 
life  which  ^ve  tone  and  impulse  to 
effort,  and  imbued  the  mind  with 
principles  whose  influence  is  even  now 
oontrolling.  The  folbwiag  narrative 
is  an  iUustration  of  this  fact,  and 
inculcates  a  truth  which  every  man, 
womany  and  child  may  profitably  bear 
in  mind. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was 
customary  to  have  spelling  schools 
during  the  winter  term.  These  ^ 
therin^  were  always  anticipated  with 
mat  mterest  by  the  schotars,  as  at 
Siose  times  it  was  to  be  decided  who 
was  the  best  speller.  Occasionally 
one  school  would  visit  another  for  a 
test  of  scholarship. 

A  neighbouring  school  onoe  sent 
word  to  ours,  tbat  on  a  certain  day,  in 
the  afternoon,  they  would  meet  at  our 
school  house  for  one  of  these  canteots. 
As  the  time  was  short,  most  of  the 
other  studies  were  suspended ;  and  at 
Bchool,  and  at  home  in  the  eveninev, 
•U  hands  were  studying  to  master  the 
monoayUables,  diasyllahlea,  polys^U 
lablea,  abbreviations,  &c.,  &o.,  which 
the  spelling-books  contained. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  and,  as  our 
visitors  were  oonsidered  rather  our 
Mipeciors,  our  fears  and  anxieties  were 
proportionably  great.  The  scholaie 
were  ranged  in  a  standing  position* 
on  ofiposite  sides  of  the  houses  and 
the  words  pronounced  to  each  side 
•kematelyyaad  the  aofaolar  that  missed 


was  tQ  sit  down.  His  share  in  tfaa 
contest  was  lost. 

It  did  pot  take  long  to  thin  the 
ranks  on  both  aides.  In  a  short  time 
our  school  had  but  eigU  scholars  on 
the  floor,  and  theirs  but  liv.  After  a 
few  rounds  the  contest  turned  in  their 
favour,  as  they  had  four  standing  to 
our  two.  For  a  long  time  it  secamed 
as  though  these  six  had  the  book  **  by 
heart."  At  length  the  number  was 
reduced  to  one  on  each  side.  Our 
visitors  were  represented  by  an  ac- 
complished voung  ladv,  whose  parents 
had  recently  arrived  in  town,  and 
ours  by  myself,  a  poor  little  bo^  of 
ten  summers,  who  had  sat  up  ni^t 
i^r  night  while  my  mother  pro- 
nounced my  lessons  to  me.  The  in- 
terest of  the  spectators  was  excited  te 
the  highest  pitch,  as  word  after  word 
was  spelled  oj  each.  At  length  the 
young  lady  missed,  and  /  stood  alome. 
Her  teacher  said  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  word.  She  declared  she 
did  ;  that  the  honour  was  mine,  and 
that  I  ridhly  deserved  it.  That  was 
a  proud  moment  for  me.  I  bad 
spelled  down  both  schools,  and  was 
dedared  the  victor.  My  cheeks 
burned,  and  my  brain  was  dusy  with 
excitement. 

Soon  as  the  school  was  dismissed, 
my  competitress  came  and  sat  dews 
by  my  side,  and  conmtulated  me  on 
my  success,  inquirea  my  name  and 
age,  and  flatteringly  predicted  my 
future  success  in  lite. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  attentkMw, 
I  doubtless  aoted,  as  most  little  boys 
would  under  such  eirgnmntene^s,  in* 
judiciously.  At  this  jnnoture,  Matter 
G.,  the  son  of  the  rich  man  of  our 
neighbourhood,  teuntingl^  said  to  me, 
in  (ne  nresence  of  my  fair  friend  and 
a  numoer  of  boys  from  the  other 
school,  **  Oh,  you  needn't  feel  so  big — 
your  folks  are  peer  and  yow  fitther  is 
a  druukakl." 
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I  Wftfl  happy  no  more.  I  was  a 
druiikard*8  son ;  and  how  could  I  look 
my  new  friend  in  the  face  f  My  heart 
seemed  to  rise  up  in  my  throat  and 
Bn£R>cated  me.  The  hot  tears  scalded 
my  eyes,  bnt  I  kept  them  back;  and, 
soon  as  posttible,  quietly  slipped  away 
from  my  companions,  procured  my 
dinner  banket,  and,  unobserved,  left 
the  scene  of  my  triumph  and  di/tnuce, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  for  mv  home. 
But  such  a  home  1  "  My  loUcs  were 
poor,  and  my  father  was  a  drunkard.** 
But  why  should  I  be  reproached  for 
that  P  I  could  not  prevent  my  father^s 
drinkinfCy  and,  assisted  and  encouraged 
by  my  mother,  I  had  done  all  I  could 
to  keep  my  place  in  my  class  at  school, 
and  to  assist  her  in  her  worse  than 
widowhood. 

Boy  as  I  was,  I  inwardly  resolved 
never  to  taste  of  liquor,  and  that  I 
would  show  Master  G.,  if  I  was  a 
drunkard's  son,  I  would  yet  stand  aa 
high  as  he  did.  But  all  my  resolves 
could  not  aUay  the  gpfiawing  grief  and 
vexation  produced  by  hia  taunting 
words  and  haughty  manner.  In  this 
frame  of  mind — my  head  and  heart 
aching,  my  eyes  red  and  swollen — I 
reached  home.  My  mother  saw  at 
once  that  I  waa  in  trouble,  and  in- 
c^uired  the  cause.  I  buried  my  face 
in  her  lap  and  burst  into  tears.  Mo- 
ther, seeing  my  grief^  waited  until  I 
was  more  composed,  when  I  told  her 
vrhat  had  happened,  and  added,  pas« 
sionatelv,  ""  I  wish  father  wouldn't  be 
a  drunkard,  so  that  he  could  be  re- 
spected as  other  folks.**  At  first, 
mother  seemed  almost  overwhelmed, 
but  quickly  rallying  herself,  she  aaid, 
"Joseph,  I  feel  very  soriy  for  you, 
and  regret  that  your  feelings  have 
been  so  much  injured.  G.  has  twitted 
you  about  things  you  cannot  help. 
But  never  mind,  my  son.  Be  always 
honest;  never  taste  a  drop  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor ;  study  and  improve  your 
mind.  Depend  on  your  own  energies, 
tnuting  in  &ody  and  you  will,  if  tout 
life  is  spared,  maJce  a  useful  and  re* 
spected  man.  I  wish  your  father, 
when  sober,  could  have  witnessed  this 
scene,  and  realise  the  sorrow  his  course 
brings  on  us  all.  But  keep  a  brave 
heart,  my  son.  Remember,  you  are 
responsible  only  for  your  own  faults. 
Pray  daily  to  God  to  keep  you,  and 
don't  grieve  far  the  thoughtless  and 
Qskind    reproaches    that    may    be 


oast  on  you   on  your  father's  ac- 
count." 

This  lesson  of  my  blessed  mother, 
I  trust,  was  not  lost  upon  me.  Nearly 
forty  vears  have  nassed  Pince  that  day, 
and  I  have  passea  many  trying  soenesw 
but  none  ever  made  so  strong  an  im- 

EresMon  on  my  feelings  as  that  hearts 
!8s  remark  of  G.*8.  Now,  boys, 
remember  always  to  treat  your  school- 
fellows  with  kindness.  Never  indulge 
in  taunting  remarks  towards  any  one,, 
and  remember  that  the  sop  of  a  poor 
man,  and  even  of  a  drunkard,  may 
have  sensibilities  as  keen  as  your  own.. 
But  there  is  another  part  to  this 
story.  The  other  day  a  gentleman 
called  at  my  place  of  business,  and 
asked  if  I  did  not  recoguise  him.  I 
told  him  I  did  not.  *'  Do  you  re« 
member,"  said  he,  "  being  at  a  spel- 
ling school  at  a  certain  time,  and  a 
ruoe  thoughtless  boy  twitting  yon 
with  jpoverty,  and  being  a  drunkard*a 
sonP"  '»I  do,  most  distinctly,*' 
said  I.  '<  Well,**  continued  the  gentle- 
man, ''  I  am  that  boy.  There  has 
not  probably  been  a  month  of  my  life 
passed  since  then,  but  I  have  thought 
of  that  remark  with  regret  and  shame; 
and  as  I  am  about  leaving  for  Cali- 
fornia, perhaps  to  end  my  oays  there, 
I  could  not  go  without  first  calling  on 
you,  and  asking  your  forgiveness  for 
that  act.*' 

Boys,  I  gave  him  mj  hand  aa  a 
pledge  of  forgiveness.  Did  I  do  rightP 
You  all  say,  yes  1  Well,  then,  let  me 
close  as  I  b^n :  Boys^  bbvbb  twit 

▲IfOTEBR  FOR  WHAT  BB  OANlf 07  HBLP, 

—Toronto  Journal  of  Eduetttion, 

"SHE  HATH  iJoNE  WHAT  SHE 
COULD." 

Maitt  think  that,  because  they  are 
young,  or  poor,  or  in  some  way  un- 
fortunately situated,  they  are  not 
required  to  be  working  Christians. 
They  have  made  a  great  mistake; 
there  are  no  idle  OhrUiianSj  no  drones 
in  the  true  ehuroh.  We  can  all  do 
something,  and  that  something  must 
be  done. 

A  Sunda(y<4o1iool  teaoher  once  read 
the  historjr  of  the  woman  of  Bethany, 
contained  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Mark,  to  an  intelligent  youn^  pupil. 
When  she  read  in  the  eighth  verse, 
"She  hath  done  what  she  could," 
Mary  looked  up  with,  an  anxious  ex* 
pzfiBsioni  and  said| 
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''Do  yon  think  he  will  say  that  of 
meP" 

*  ''  Ton  know  better  than  I,"  said  the 
teacher ;  ''  you  must  ask  your  own 
oonscience.  Be  sore  that  he  will  say 
it  only  to  those  who  have  earned  it." 

<'l  have  thought  that  if  I  loved 
Ghnst  it  was  enough/'  said  Mary. 

'*  A  great  many  deceive  themselres 
with  the  same  thought/*  said  the  faith- 
ful teacher;  "  but,  if  we  really  love 
Christ,  we  devote  the  work  of  our 
lives  to  him.  If  we  love  an  earthly 
friend,  we  do  not  think  of  him  at 
some  stated  time,  a  few  minutes  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  and  then 
give  our  whole  thoughts  to  others 
through  the  day ;  so,  if  we  love  Christ, 
it  is  not  mereiv  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
but  our  whole  lives  prove  to  him  our 
devotion." 

"I  am  but  a  child,  I  can  do  but 
little/'  thought  Mary  ;  but  instantly 
her  heart  made  answer,  "  I  will  do 
what  I  can.''  This  became  the  ruli'ng 
principle  of  her  life,  and  she  was  soon 
surprised  to  see  how  much  even  she 
could  do.  Our  capacity  always  in- 
creases with  our  desire  for  usefulness. 

At  school  Mary's  influence  was 
alwavs  given  for  the  right ;  her  gentle 
words  of  admonition  fell  like  seed 
into  many  a  fresh  heart,  good  seed, 
which  bore  fruit  in  after  yean  that 
she  knew  not  of.  At  home,  in  a  large 
family  of  thoughtless  and  irreverent 
persons,  her  silent  example  had  a  voice 
which  often  sunk  deeper  than  words 
have  ever  reached.  More  than  one 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  her  at  last. 

Besides  all  this,  her  little  deeds  of 
charity  kept  her  own  heart  alive  with 


love,  and  made  many  thankful  that 
she  had  lived  to  bless  them.  When 
she  could  not  give  money  she  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  givine  a  kind 
word  or  an  encouraging  smile.  She 
fornive  all  injuries,  as  she  hoped  to 
be  forgiven,  and  bore  disappointment 
and  affliction  with  a  submission  and 
cheerfulness  which  was  beautiful 
even  to  those  who  did  not  fed  her 
motive. 

She  cQd  not  live  to  do  any  great 
work  ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  she 
is  still  a  labourer  in  the  heavenly 
vineyard?  With  clearer  intelli^penoe 
and  larger  capacity,  she  now  minuters 
for  Christ  there,  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  she  laboured  here.  On 
her  death-bed  she  often  repeated  the 
wordu  spoken  of  the  woman  of  Be- 
thany, and,  looking  back  at  her  few 
years  of  Christian  life,  regretted  that 
she  had  not  done  more  ;  yet  was  she 
deeply  grateful  that  the  privilege  of 
doing  a  little  good  had  been  given 
her.  Even  in  her  last  hour  she  was 
not  idle,  but  with  tenderest  messages 
to  absent  friends  besought  them  to 
live  and  labour  for  God. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  words 
which  inspired  her  to  a  life  of  use- 
fulness ana  holiness  greeted  her  witii 
a  new  meaning,  full  of  ioy  and  tri- 
umph, as  she  entered  the  heavenly 
landP  ''She  hath  done  what  she 
could,''  the  mourners  said,  as  they 
stood  around  her  bumble  bedside  and 
recalled  her  thousand  acts  of  love, 
and  far  up  in  the  heavenly  heights 
Christ  said,  and  angels  echoed,  **  She 
hath  done  wh<U  ehe  could," — OhrisUam 
Treasury, 


iotts  0f  iit  Slont^. 


ASTRONOMY. 
The  Sun  will  rise  on  the  Ist 
at  London  and  Greenwich  at  four 
minutes  before  seven,  and  set  at 
thirty-one  minutes  past  four;  on  the 
I5th  he  will  rise  at  twenty  minutes 
past  seven,  and  set  at  nine  minutes 
past  four;  and  on  the  SOth  he  will 
rise  at  forty*four  minutes  past  seven, 
and  set  at  fifty-three  minutes  past 
three.  The  length  of  the  day  is  thus 
diminished  one  nour  and  twenty-six 
minutes  during  the  month.    On  the 


22nd  the  sun  passes  out  of  Scorpio 
into  Sagittarius.  His  distance  mm 
the  earth  on  the  16th  is  93,900,000 
miles,  being  nearly  340,000  oiiles  lees 
than  on  the  31atof  October.  We  are 
thus  approaching  nearer  to  the  son 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  23,000  miles 
daily. 

The  ifoon  rises  about  noon  on  the 
2nd,  and  sets  at  thirty*eight  minutes 
after  six  in  the  evemng ;  on  the  9th 
she  rises  at  five  minutes  after  Uuree 
in  the  aftemooni  and  sets  at  twdve 
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minutes  before  three  in  the  morning; 
on  the  16th  she  rises  at  twenty  minutes 
after  seven,  and  shines  all  night. 
There  will  be  no  moonlight  in  the 
evenings  of  the  2drd  and  30th.  Full 
moon  occurs  on  the  12th  at  twenty- 
two  minutes  after  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  new  moon  on  the  27th  at  a 
minute  after  four  in  the  after- 
noon. 
Mercury  may  be  observed  at  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  month  before  sunrise, 
n  the  Ist  he  rises  one  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  before  the  sun ;  on  the  30th 
only  twenty-seven  minutes. 

Venus  sets  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  sun  most  of  the  month,  a  few 
degrees  south  of  S.W.  by  W. 

Mars  sets  a  few  minutes  after  seven 
in  the  eTening  all  the  month. 

Jupiter,  in  Pisces,  remains  visible 
considerably  past  midnight.  On  the 
night  between  the  8th  and  0th  this 
beautiful  planet  will  disappear  behind 
the  moon,  and  will  be  invisible  for 
about  nine  minutes.  His  occultation 
will  begin  at  fifteen  minates  past  one, 
and  ena  at  twenty-four  minutes  past 
one.  His  motion  among  the  stars  is 
very  slow,  and  westward  until  the  23rd, 
when  he  becomes  stationi^ry,  and  on 
the  25th  will  have  begun  to  move 
eastward  for  the  remainder  of  the 
yean 

Saturn  is  now  visible  throughout 
the  night.  He  remains  in  Gemini, 
and  rises  about  seven  o*clock  after  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

Uranus  is  in  Taurus,  and  will  be  on 
the  meridian  at  forty  minutes  after 
ten  on  the  night  of  the  30th. 


NAT0EAL  HISTORY. 
Tub  almost  incessant  rains  through- 
out September  and  the  greater  part  of 
October  have  made  the  ground  appear 
bare  and  miry;  yet  autumn  is  not 
without  its  charms,  though  the  fields 
have  lost  their  summer  oeauty,  and 
have  become  brown  and  withered. 
Trees  are  almost  stripped  of  their 
leaves;  the  hips,  or  trait  of  rose 
rees,  haws,  or  thorn  fruit,  and  moun- 
tain-ash berries,  are  mellowed  and 
red  by  the  early  frosts  ;  the  long 
dank  grass  under  hedges  and  trees 
becomes  tangled  and  matted,  and  the 

Erooess  of  its  putrefaction  is  hastened 
y  the  accumulated   drifts  of  dead 


leaves.  The  mornings  are  moist 
and  raw,  with  little  evaporation;  the 
hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  a 
thick  haze,  ana  everything  is  wet  with 
the  fogs.  Occasionally,  ice  covers  the 
ditches  and  ponds,  and  thaws  again 
without  sunshine.  As  the  sun  is  now 
seldom  seen,  every  object  appears  to 
wear  a  mournful  aspect,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  silence  which  reigns 
almost  unbroken  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  melan- 
choly lull  is  succeeded  by  boisterous 
storms  and  howling  tempests,  which 
continue,  with  little  mtermiasion,  until 
winter  fairly  sets  in.  Vegetation  is 
almost  at  rest;  a  few  flowers  here 
and  there  are  visible,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  their  aspect  is  heightened  by 
the  general  surrounding  desolation. 
This  IS  the  season  for  the  laurustinus 
to  open  its  bunches  of  white  flowers, 
and  the  (Jhimonanthus  fragranSf  or 
winter  allspice  tree,  to  shed  its  sweet 

Eerfume  from  hundreds  of  yellowish- 
rown  flowers  which  clothe  the  naked 
stems,  A  few  other  plants,  braving 
the  dark  weather,  present  their  beauti- 
ful flowers  as  offerings  to  Him  who 
makes  the  returning  season  of  vege- 
table rest. 

Birds  are  for  the  most  part  silent ; 
onlv  here  and  there  a  few  notes  may 
be  heard,  addressed  to  a  missing  friend 
lost  sight  of  amidst  the  dense  and 
humid  fogs.  The  robin  approaches 
our  houses,  and,  singing  its  plaintive 
winter  song,  earns  a  few  crumbs  from 
our  tables;  greenflnches,  and  several 
other  birds,  fly  in  flocks  for  mutual 
comfort  ana  protection ;  rooks  rise  in 
blackening  clouds  from  fields  of  newly- 
sown  com,  or  gather  up  their  food  on 
the  public  roads,  and  return  to  roost 
in  the  naked  trees  where  their  nests 
will  be  formed  the  following  March ; 
fieldfares  and  redwings  feed  in  flocks 
upon  mountain-ash  and  sorb-berries, 
and,  when  these  are  exhausted,  they 
resort  to  the  hawthorn ;  woodcocks 
resort  to  their  winter  quarters,  and 
the  repeated  crack  of  the  sportsman's 
gun  is  an  indication  of  the  approach 
of  winter. 

Insects  are  now  few.  The  winter-* 
moth  and  the  fiat-bodied  moth  appear 
about  the  end ;  the  electric  scolopen- 
dron  shines  in  mild  weather  at  the 
bottoms  of  old  walls,  and  occasionally 
the^  glow-worm  casts  its  light  from 
ami£t  the  tangled  grass.    Bees  have 
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eefuied  to  collect  honey,  and  queen- 
bees  and  wasps  have  buried  them- 
eelves  for  the  winter,  out  of  the  reach 
of  frosts.  Ants  make  their  citadels 
secure  for  the  winter.  The  puss-moth 
and  tU^  lackey-moth  lay  their  em  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  g^lue  tnem 
fast  to  make  them  secure  from  the 
winter  rains.  Slugs  and  snails  bury 
themselves  in  warm  situationsi  and  all 


nature  ittdioates  a  returning 
repose. 

**  Yet  moam  not  for  these  jojs  that  fiide^ 
Like  ereniog  lights,  away ; 
For  that  hopes,  like  the  flowen  decayed. 
Have  lived  their  mortal  day. 

"  For  douds  of  winter  will  depart, 
And  brilliant  skies  be  given; 
And  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart, 
When  friends  shall  meet  in  heave  a." 


Soitces  0{  ^oob. 


Hie  Bladtiira  PerBeeotions.  Chiefly  com- 
piled from  the  Rev.  John  Baillie^  *'Lift 
of  Hewirson,"  and  Mr.  Roddam  Tat^s 
*'  Madeira  in  1846."  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cans 
Wilson,  K.A.  London:  Religious  Tract 
Society. 
Thib  is  a  narrative  of  a  most  re- 
markable episode  in  the  history  of 
Gbristiaoityy  in  which  are  found  all 
the  marks  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  rampant  Popery  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  in 
contrast  with  piety  as  pure,  as  meek, 
and  as  noble  as  was  ever  ezemplifiea 
in  those  ever-to-be-remembered  times. 
It  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
own  times  too.  and  as  such  eminently 
calculated  to  aisnel  the  notion,  wher- 
ever entertainea,  that  any  chan^ 
dther  has  or  can  come  over  the  spint 
of  that  system  of  oorronted  Chris- 
tianity which  looks  to  the  harlot  of  the 
Seven  Hills  as  its  centre  and  bond  of 
unity.  The  utmost  interest  attaches 
to  every  step  in  the  whole  procedure, 
from  the  first  attempts  of  Dr.  Kalley 
to  get  at  the  sick  and  sufiering  and 
grossly  ignorant  priest-ridden  people, 
to  the  cruel  expulsion  from  the  island 
of  a  noble  band  of  enlightened  con- 
verts. 

"  In  the  besinning  of  my  intercourse 
with  the  Madeirenses,"  writes  Dr. 
Kalley,  ''I  met  few  of  them  who  had 
ever  seen  a  Bible,  or  seemed  to  know 
that  the  New  Testament  was  written 
by  men  who  went  about  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  when  he  dwelt  on  theeurth,  who 
saw  his  miraclesi  heard   his  words, 

fazed  upon  him  as  he  went  up  to 
eaven,  and  described  what  they  knew 
bv  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses. 
When  one  part  of  it  was  shown  to 
them  as  the  work  of  Peter,  another  as 


that  of  John,  and  a  third  as  that  of 
Matthew,  some  doubted  and  wanted 
proofs ;  others  listened  with  eager  in* 
terest  while  a  ))ortion  of  it  was  read  to 
them  as  a  specimen  of  its  contents. 

"Gratuitous  medical  aidindnoed 
many  to  visit  me ;  and  experience  of 
benefits  which  they  prized  led  them 
to  regard  me  as  a  friend.  'When  con- 
versing with  them  about  the  diseases 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  remediea  which 
they  were  to  employ,  it  required  little 
effort  to  turn  tneir  attention  to  the 
disease  of  the  soul,  the  Physician,  the 
remedy,  and  the  result ;  and  thus  they 
listened  with  lets  prejudice  than  they 
would  probably  have  done  in  other 
circumstances. 

'<In  1839  a  few  showed  a  good  deal 
of  desire  to  read  and  hear  the  Word 
of  God.  In  1840  the  interest  in  il 
increased  much,  and  many  adults  went 
to  school,  that  they  might  learn  to  read 
the  Bible.  When  they  found  diffiool- 
ties  in  the  Scriptures,  and  came  to  aak 
explanations,  parallel  and  explanatory 
passages  were  pointed  out.  They  were 
thus  referred  back  to  the  Word  of  God, 
urged  to  apply  to  the  Author  hiotself 
for  wisdom  to  understand  his  book, 
relying  on  the  promise  in  Jamea  i. 
5,  and  warned  to  beware  of  reoeiv- 
mg  anything  as  truth  aifectiog  their 
soul's  eternal  wri&re,  unless  it  were 
dearlv  taught  by  God  in  his  Word. 

'<  When  they  perceived  that  maisasi 
penances,  poigatorv,  and  indulgences 
n>r  sin  were  inconsutent  with  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Im- 
manuel,  and  the  declarataona  of  God 
concerning  it,  many,  being  alanned, 
consulted  their  priest,  and  were  ex« 
poaed  to  some  degree  of  perseetttioo 
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fat  talkingr,  or  dariDg  to  think,  abont 
fluch  tbiD^.  This  led  to  further  in* 
qoiry  as  to  what  is  really  the  truth, 
and  bj  the  examination  they  were  the 
more  confirmed  in  it." 

The  interest  went  on  increasing  un- 
til, in  1841,  the  bishop  elect  received 
an  order  from  Lisbon,  either  to  stop 
Dr.  Ealley,  or  to  hand  him  over  to 
the  civil  power.  At  the  bishop*s  re* 
qnest,  the  doctor  discontinued  the 
meetings  at  his  house,  though  satisfied 
they  were  not  contrair  to  law.  But 
popular  feeling  was  in  his  favour,  and 
three  months  afterwards  the  meetings 
were  resumed,  the  bishop  elect  having 
informed  Dr.  Ealley  tnat  the  order 
from  Lisbon  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"  In  1842,"  says  Dr.  Kalley,  *•  espe* 
cially  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
people  came  in  large  numbers  to  hear 
the  Scriptures  read  and  explained. 
Many  walked  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
«nd  climbed  over  mountains  three 
thousand  feet  hi^h,  in  coining  and 
returning  to  their  nomes.  The  meefr 
ings  were  solemn,  the  hearers  listened 
with  unwearied  attention,  a  hand  was 
observed  stealing  up  to  remove  a  tear, 
and  sometimes  there  was  a  general 
audible  expression  of  wonder.  This 
was  especially  the  case  when  the  sub- 
ject of  remark  was  the  love  of  God  in 
ilot  sparing  his  own  Son,  but  giving 
him  up  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  or  the  love  of  Christ  in  volun- 
tarily taking  upon  himself  the  wrath 
and  curse  wnich  we  deserved. 

**  In  some  places  the  general  topics 
of  everr-day  conversation,  in  walking 
along  the  roads  or  resting  a  little  from 
labour  in  the  fields,  were  the  Word  of 
God,  the  one  Sacrifice  for  sin,  free  sal- 
vation, the  security  of  God's  promises, 
the  love  of  the  LoM  Jesus  Christ, 
peace  with  God,  the  hope  of  gk>ry,  the 
folly  of  image-worship,  the  useless- 
nese  of  penance.  Often,  too,  the 
hymns  of  the  Sabbath  were  heard 
through  the  week  among  the  fields 
and  vmeyards ;  and  there  was  much 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  to  know 
the  Loro's  declarations  on  the  subjects 
brought  before  them.** 

The  work  at  length  provoked  open 
hostility.  In  1843  two  Madeirenses 
renounced  Popery,  and  sentence  of  e±- 
communieation  was  soon  afterwards 
formally  pronounced  against  thetti. 
Dr.  Kallev  was  commanded  to  desist 
firom  spcnIdDg  to  the  people  on  refi- 


giotts  subjects ;  but,  knowing  liie  0Qm<- 
mand  was  unsanctioned  by  law,  it  was 
disregarded.  Then  some  of  the  peo« 
pie,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Kallev  himselj^ 
were  oast  into  prison.  Iiie  latter, 
after  an  incarceration  of  six  monti». 
was  released,  in  January,  1844,  ana 
resumed  his  former  course,  a  compe- 
tent judge  having  pronouneed  that  it 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  May,  1844,  Maria  Joaqnina  Alvea, 
a  holy,  zealous,  and  steadfast  believer, 
was  eondemHed  to  death  for  denying  the 
doctrine  of  the  ''  real  presence.**  After 
tills  the  spirit  of  persecution  raged 
with  redouoled  fury.  "  Assasioation" 
was  actually  suggested  in  the  public 
papers;  St.  Bar^olomew's  Day  and 
the  Sicilian  Yespen  were  dted  as 
worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  gallows 
and  the  stake  were  recommended  as 
the  only  cure  for  heresy. 

''In  the  end  of  September  follow- 
ing, horrible  atrocities  were  committed. 
Nicolau  Tolentino  Yieyra,]  one  of  the 
parties  excommunicated  on  27th  April, 
1843,  was  also  indicted  for  apostasy. 
He  lay  concealed  for  about  a  year; 
and  then,  being  convinced  that  the 
Charter  of  Portugal  does  not  now 
sanction  prosecution  on  account  of  re» 
ligion,  he  left  his  bidin^-place,  and 
taught  an  evening  school  m  the  L«xmbo 
das  FayaS)  in  the  parish  of  St»  Antonio 
da  Serra.  One  night,  durinjg  the 
hours  of  instruction,  a  party  ormen, 
led  by  the  ehureh  beadle^  came  to  ^e 
school,  with  a  fietitimu  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  teacher.  But, 
as  it  was  not  issued  by  a  legal  authority ^ 
and  it  was  brought,  moreover,  at  an 
illegal  hour,  the  teacher  most  properlv 
refused  to  obey  it.  His  scholars  took 
jNirt  with  him.  Many  of  their  rela- 
tions and  friends  collected ;  and  the 
bearers  of  the  illegal  warrant  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  without  the 
teacher  i  but  also,  it  must  be  added, 
without  having  hien  subjected  to  the 
slightest  violence. 

'*  The  conduct  of  the  scholars  was 
represented  as  *  sedition  and  resistanae 
to  justice!^  and  the  public  proseoutor 
denounced  them  as  Miguelites  led  an 
by  Dr.  Kalleyf  On  that  day  week 
the  judge  and  public  proseoutor,  with 
a  notary,  and  flfr^-six  soldiers,  pio- 
ceeded  at  night  to  the  Lombo  das 
Fayas.  The  nouses  of  the  scdiolars, 
chiefly  Bible  readers,  were  broken 
open;  thirty  oMn  and  women  were 
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taken  prisonere — most  of  them  were 
bound,  many  of  them  were  beaten, 
and  Bome  of  them  very  severely — and 
their  housea  were  given  up  to  be 
Backed  by  the  soldiers,  who  committed 
the  most  horrible  atrocities.  With 
scarcely  any  clothes  on — for  they  had 
been  roused  from  their  beds  by  the 
soldiers  —  twenty-two  of  them  were 
conveyed  to  Funchal  in  a  Portuguese 
frigate,  which,  to  complete  the  me- 
lancholy farce,  was  sent  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  soldiers,  and  there 
conmiitted  to  prison.  In  prison  they 
were  denied  liberty  to  read  the  Word  of 
Ood;  and,  though  mass  had  not  been 
performed  in  it  for  years,  it  was  now 
found  useful  as  a  means  of  persecu- 
tion, and  they  were  driven  to  mass  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet^  or  dragged  by 
force ;  and  when  they  would  not  kneel 
were  forced  down  to  the  floor.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  they  rejoiced  in  being 
counted  worthy  to  suier  for  Christ, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prison 
often  resounded  with  their  sacred 
songs  of  praise. 

**For  upwards  qf  twenty  long  months 
did  these  twenty-two  Serra  prisoners 
lie  pining  in  the  jail  of  Puncbal,  sup- 
ported by  English  generosity.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  they  were  brought 
to  trial,  and  the  facts  of  thecaseproved 
to  be  exactly  as  stated  above.  Tnough 
the  judge  and  public  prosecutor 
showed  no  disposition  to  be  lenient 
towards  them,  they  were  honourably 
acquitted  qf  every  charge.  But,  not- 
withstanding their  full  and  honour- 
able acquittal,  they  were  remanded  to 
prison  till  they  should  fully  pay  the 
Jail  fees.  On  their  acquittal  being 
pronounced,  their  enemies  were  exas- 
perated to  the  highest  degree,  and 
threatened  that,  on  their  release  from 
prison,  they  should  all  be  murdered ; 
and  open  violence  soon  broke  forth. 
On  the  very  evening  of  their  Ubera- 
tion,  when  the  host  was  being  carried 
in  procession  past  a  poor  Protestant's 
house,  his  door  was  oroken  open  and 
destroyed  by  persons  who  were  accom- 
panying the  host !  On  the  same  day, 
another  poor  man,  father  of  six  or 
seven  children — and  who  had  only  five 
months  before  had  his  house  wilfully 
burnt  to  the  ground  —  was  quietly 
going  home,  when  he  was  cruelly 
attacked  and  knocked  down.  His  arm 
was  broken  by  the  first  blow— four 
wounds  in  Uiehe^\&i^Vrax^  ^<bWi<^ 


— ^hiB  nose  was  nearly  kno^ed  d^ 
and  the  very  women  bit  him  ashebf 
on  the  ground,  one  of  them  all  Wt 
tearing  a  piece  from  his  cheek  witk 
her  teeth  I*' 

Convictions,  however,  ooold  bo( 
always  be  prevented.  One  of  tli«e 
very  Serra  pnsonerSy  it  waa  knoira, 
could  prove  an  alibi :  to  prevent  his 
escape,  therefore,  a  char^pe  of  ham 
was  brought  against  him.    TWrciil 

Sresence'*  was  ag^ain  the  test  of  ortho- 
oxy.  The  law,  however,  bad  so 
penalties  for  auch  a  crime  as  was  tins 
charged  ;  yet,  to  secure  a  convictioBf 
the  judge  dared  to  exceed  his  proper 

Sowers,  and  to  pronounce  the  ooo- 
emnation  in  the  follofring  extrM^ 
dinary  terms : — 

''  'Find  the  accused  liable  in  the 
penalties  of  Ord.  Li  v.  v.  Tit.  1*>.,  whidi 
penalties  not  being-  able  to  put  in  fbioe 
m  all  their  extent,  because  qf  their  bt" 
ing  abolished;  THBBXFoas,  and  hiT- 
ing  regard  to  the  imprisonment  wkidi 
the  accused  has  already  borne,  eoo- 
demn  him  to  five  years*  banishmeofi 
to  Angola,  and  payment  of  eosta.' 
Tbis  extraordinary  sentence  was  after- 
wards commuted,  on  appeal  to  lisboo, 
to  six  months'  imprisonment,  datiajT, 
however,  from  6th  February,  1847, 
the  day  of  deciding  the  appeal.  So 
that  this  man  underwent  altogether  aa 
imprisonment  of  nearly  three  veais.** 
In  1845  the  Bev.  W.  H.  bevit- 
son  was  appointed  by  the  Fiet 
Church  of  Scotland  to  labour  amon; 
the  native  Portuguese  in  Madeirs. 
Braving  all  difiicdties  and  dangers, 
he  soueht  up  those  who  had  beea 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  Dr. 
Eal  ley's  meetings,  although  the 
authorities  were  willing  to  tram^ 
on  all  law  in  order  to  aeep  out  the 
liffht  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Hewitaoo*! 
laoours  were  attended  with  sooceM; 
the  truth  spread,  though  the  eneov 
raged,  and  he  was  compelled  tt> 
conduct  all  his  services  with  ai 
much  secrecy  as  possible.  Gradually 
the  horizon  became  more  and  ma» 
cloudy.  The  police  incesatnlly  M- 
lowed  his  movements  and  walcM 
his   house.    A  woman    was 

prison  for  teachingr  her , 

to    read   the    BiUe.      The 
threatened  an  extenmnaCing  ^ 
against  the  Scriptures. 

In*  January,    1846,, 
^1  Evhl«  leaden  were  Ml  qa  4it^  Mi 
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niffhty  to  the  gnat  (loss  of  property 
ana  rbk  of  life.  An  appearance  of 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter 
hy  the  authorities;  but  they  could 
get  no  light,  they  said,  upon  the 
subject. 

'*  About  the  same  period  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
hospital  when  dying,  because  he  re* 
fused  to  confess  to  a  priest,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  street.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  bury  the  body  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  house  in  which  the 
poor  man  had  lived,  that  his  family,  in 
going  out  and  tii,  might  he  obliged  to 
tread  over  his  remains;  but  the  ground 
was  found  rocky,  and  the  persecutor 
had  to  contest  Mmself  witn  burying 
the  body  in  the  street  a  few  yards 
from  the  house. 

"Besides  this  case,  there  were  a 
number  of  others  in  which  burial  was 
refused  in  the  cemeteries  on  account 
of  apostatising  from  the  church.  AU 
this,  however,  the  bereaved  relatives 
were  enabled  to  bear  with  g^eat  meek- 
ness and  patience.  They  were  satis- 
fied that  It  mattered  not  where  the 
body  waslaid,  if  it  was  w^  with  the  soul, 

<'  The  war,  too,  in  which  kicks  and 
strokes  and  assaults  in  every  way 
were  borne,  was  most  Christian  and 
exemplary.  'Reviled,  they  reviled 
not  again.'  The  remark  was  often 
made  by  them,  <  How  much  more  was 
borne  tor  us!*  As  to  the  excellent 
moral  conduct  of  the  Bible  readers, 
the  proprietors  on  several  occasions 
bore  the  most  favourable  and  decided 
testimony. 

"In  the  previous  October  an  old 
woman  was  condemned  to  twetaty 
days*  imnrisonment  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  images.  Her  own  sons 
were  her  accusers  and  witnesses ! " 

In  the  succeeding  May  Mr.  Hewit- 
son  left  Madeira,  intending  to  return  in 
a  few  months ;  but  the  persecution,  so 
long  with  difficulty  restrained,  burst 
forth  with  relentless  fury,  and  ended  in 
the  brutal  expulsion  of  l5r.  KaJley  from 
the  island  and  the  flight  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  converts  to  the  island 
of  Trinidad  and  to  the  United  States. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself  for  the  history  of  these  events, 
and  also  for  the  account  of  the  sUte 
of  Madeira  after  the  departure  of  the 
exiles,  with  some  deeply  interesting 
particulars  respecting  them  in  their 
adopted  countries. 


"  The  numbers  who  removed  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  600  or  700. 
About  two  years  ago  300  more  joined 
them  direct  from  Madeira,  makmg  in 
all,  in  the  United  States,  about  1,000 
souls,  having  a '  churdi,  minister, 
schools,  &c.,  and  flourishing  in  tem- 
poral things.  From  400  to  600  still 
remain  in  Trinidad,  with  a  chureh, 
minister,  and  schools.** 

As  a  permanent  connected  record  of 
the  Madeiran  persecution,  this  ablv 
compiled  and  well«edited  little  book 
demands  a  place  in  every  Christian 
man's  libraiy.  Our  Sunday  schools 
will  be  sure  to  introduce  it  into  their 
libraries  as  soon  as  they  know  its 
thrilling  interest  and  sterling  value. 

A  Yoiee  flrom  Australia;  or,  an^Inquiry  into 
the  Probability  of  Nev  Holland  being 
eonnected  with  the  Propbeoiee  relating  to 
New  Jenualem.  Seoond  edition.  By 
Hannah  Yillien  Boyd.  London ;  Part- 
ridge and  Co. 
The  amiable  authoress  thinks  that  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  now  being  prepared 
in  Australia,  and  flnds  in  its  fruit- 
fulness,  salubrity,  peace,  extent,  add 
accessibility  divers  reasons  for  ap- 
plying to  that  land  the  Scripture 
descriptions  and  prophecies  of  the 
future  glorious  estate  of  the  saints. 
Gold  had  not  been  discovered  when 
she  flrst  formed  this  notion.  Its  dis- 
covery, of  course,  has  confirmed  and 
established  her  in  it.  Tet  her  in- 
genious interpretation  enables  her  to 
mske  thinn  nt  whether  there  be  gold 
or  no  gold.  In  fact,  it  is  surprising 
with  what  facility  she  applies  to  her 
adopted  land  the  whole  body  of  Scrip- 
ture prediction.  To  her  the  constel- 
lation of  the  southern  cross  is  "the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven," 
mentioned  by  our  Lord  1  The  prophecy 
of  Malachi:  "And  ye  shall  tread 
down  the  wicked,  for  they  shall  be 
ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet  in 
the  day  that  I  shall  do  this,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,"  will  be  Ailfllled  in 
the  fact  that  then  the  Lord's  people 
in  Australia  will  have  Babylon  the 
Great  at  their  antipodes,  and  that  thus 
''the  ashes  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
ruins  of  their  monuments  of  pride, 
vice,  and  tyranny,  in  the  shape  of 
emperors*  palaces,  kings*  paiacesi 
bishops'  palaces,  and  gin  palaces, 
theatres  and  prisons,  buracks  ana 
arsenals,  shall  be  directly  under  the 
soles  vf  their  feet,  although  sixteen 
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thousand  milm  distant  !^^  Oar  fkir 
aathoreM  docH  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  expound  Sori]^re ;  she  only 
preeentfl  us  with  her  opiniona. 

At  ptge  35  she  says :  "  I  once  heard 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  fini^Iand 
lecturing  on  the  7th  chapter  of  Jo^^iia 
in  whkm  Gideon  is  represented  taking 
a  eity  with  the  assistance  of  dOO  men^ 
armed  only  with  trumpets  and  lamps 
in  pitchers/'  The  writer  who  can 
display  such  profound  ijmorance  of 
the  commonest  &cts  of  Scripture  as 
(o  commit  a  blunder  so  egpregioos  as 
this,  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  any  attempt 
to  draw  inferences  from  the  sacred 
text.  We  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend her  in  future  to  read  and  thiak 
more,  and  write  less. 

The  "Misilon  House  Letter;"  or,  a  brief 
B«Tiew  of  recent  Proceedings  la  Relation 
to  Myself  and  my  Accusers.  By  Kbe- 
nezer  Daries,  Minister  of  the  Caledonian 
Road  Cbapai,  London.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Joseph  ILetley, 
tirsnty- eight  years  a  Misdonuy  in  Deme- 
tsn^    London:  R.  Bnhnan. 

Wb  cannot  affbrd  the  space  requi«- 
site  to  make  the  subject  of  this  nam* 
plet  clear  to  all  our  readers.  Those 
who  know  what  occurred  two  years 
fl^,  in  relation  to  the  London  Mis* 
eionary  Society,  Dr.  Tidman,  Mr. 
Ainslie,  and  Mr.  Davtes,  ought  to  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  charges  made 
against  the  latter  c^ntleman  are  here 
totally  refuted,  and  that  bis  character 
is  wholly  cleared  from  the  impata* 
tions  so  scandalously  attempted  to  be 
fastened  upon  him.  It  is  evident 
there  has  been  deep,  desicDing  malice 
at  work  somewhere ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  society  whose  credit  is  in- 
yoWed  will,  now  that  the  true  facts  are 
known,  render  fhll  justice  to  an  in* 
jured  brother,  after  a  right  Christian 
pattern. 

Bible  Poems  and  Lyriesf  from  Snl^eets  of 
the  Old  Testoment  ficripture^p     By  Mrs, 
J.  B.  Uonltott.    London:  Simpkha,  Mar* 
d  Co. 


This  is  not  only  a  book  of  pleasing 
poetry,  but  a  volume  of  soben  sensible 
meditation,  none  the  worse  for  being 
rendered  in  rhyme  and  linked  to  flow* 
ing  numbers.  The  chief  end  of  the 
writer  is  suted  to  be  ''  to  promote 
individual  thought  and  inquiry  into 
Scripture  narradvee  f  and  the  mode 
Adopted  to  aooompliah  thia  excelkat 


pnrpofle>  a  patting  ont  to  oMiy  the 
fme  talent  committed  to  her,  tlrnt  He 
wjio  gave  it  "may  receire  it,  with 
its  improvement,  in  the  day  of  his 
coming." 

All  the  pieces  are  short,  and  all  are 
founded  up(m  Scripture  flicta,  person- 
ages, or  sentiments  culled  from  tiw 
Old  Testament.  They  are  of  nneqiul 
merit,  and  sometimes  defictent  in 
clearness  of  expression  and  conaplele- 
ness  of  artistic  finish ;  but  the  ▼oiame 
will  always  be  recurred  to  by  the  pious 
mind  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 
Every  poem  in  the  book  might  serve,  * 
after  b^ng  distinctly  read  or  recited, 
as  a  basis  for  useful  and  improving 
conversation  in  a  qniet  family  cireie ; 
and  such  a  practice  might  be  made 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  yoong  people. 
The  poems  are  generally  accompanied 
with  short  but  judiciously  selected 
notes.  As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry, 
We  seleet  that  on 

BNOCfl'S  TRANSLATION. 
Gen.  V.  94. 
**  And  Bsocli  walked  irtlli  Q«4;  eed  he  vas 
not;  for  Qod  fcvok.htm." 

Hs  was  not:  Vrom  the  oldea  world 

A  li^bf  had  passed  away, 
A  living,  holy  Toioe  had  osaaed 

Through  the  long  Bumtaar  day ; 
The  sun  forewarns  his  setting  hoor-^ 
A  rieher  light  the  good  maB*s  dowar. 
Ko  feebleness  was  in  that  step, 

Undimm'd  the  patriarch's  eye, 
As jrestor-ere  he  stood  among 

That  old  tribe  holily: 
Who  looked  on  Urn  might  wall  reosfd, 
A  mortal  walked  with  bearea's  high  LonL 

Dread  death!  a  deeper  thrUl  of  iU 
PaaaM  o'elr  them  with  the  thooght 

Than  we  may  proTo,  sinoe  hnmaa  yesia 
Unto  a  roan  are  brought; 

Barth  link  d  them  with  her  thoonad  tias, 

Iiiting,  scares  bioken  sympathies. 

The  waxing,  waning  moon  spake  not 

Unto  those  hearts  of  change ; 
They  trod  oa  satamn's  lats-etiown  Isaiesi 

Nor  felt  the  blighting  strange ; 
Life  was— e?en  as  the  stars  of  night» 
Fadeless,  un?arying  in  its  light 

He  was  not^-and  the  sesrah  how  vaia 

Along  Bnphrates'  ^ors ! 
O'er  lonely  hills  or  flowery  plains 

That  step  comes  neter  more : 
7Ae  i0<t2B  eorUw  oioMMfaf  seoM, 
WhtnomsiswttuikolmighsAhmk. 

•         •         •         •         • 
Bnoehl    Thy  name,  thy  holy  Mb, 

Shall  lead  men's  thoughts  on  big  a 
It  was  for  this  the  saint  of  God 

Proved  not  death's  agony: 
What  though  ours  be  ue  eold,  low  giate. 
Thy  Qod  onr  trusting  seals  ahaU  sam 
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KegatiYe  Theology :  Analysis  of  tke  Letter 
ct  the  Rev.  ThoniM  Binney,  mddresaed  to 
the  CoDgreg^tioml  Union  of  England 
and  Wftlefl ;  an  Ezposore  of  its  Fallacies, 
Perrenlons,  and  Misrepresentations ;  and 
ftirther  Beyelopment  of  the  Natui«,  Ope- 
rations, and  Dangers  of  the  Neganve 
Theology.  By  John  Campbell,  D.D. 
London :  W.  H.  GoUingridge. 

Wb  have  not  seen  Mr.  Binney's 
letter,  and  cannot  therefore  reckon 
ourselves  competent  to  judge  between 
him  and  Dr.  Campbell.  Their  quarrel, 
which  has  become  almost  personal, 
arose  out  of  the  "  Lynch  "  oontro- 
yersy^  and  incidentally  inyolves  g^ver 
questions  of  doctrine  than  can  be 
settled  by  mere  individual  contro- 
versy. The  greater  part  of  the  paiii- 
phlet  is  occupied  witli  personal  mat- 
ters ;  a  species  of  writing  in  which 
very  few  persons,  however  able  and 
talented,  and,  we  may  add,  however 
right,  can  appear  to  advantage.  It  is 
but  little  to  say  that  Dr.  Campbell 
makes  good  his  charges  against  Mr. 
Lynch.  That  was  sufficiently  done  in 
his  previous  pamphlet.  The  point 
that  claims  most  attention  is  that 
among  our  Nonconformist  brethren  a 
*^  root  of  bitterness  **  has  sprung  up, 
and  is  producing  bitter  fruits.  An 
excited  state  of  feeling  has  widely 
spread  amongst  them,  so  that  they 
fear  even  to  come  together  for  frater- 
nal intercourse,  and  have  relinquished 
their  usual  autumnal  meeting. 

No  one  can  be  '*  read  op  **  in  ihe 
important  subjects  that  now  agitate 
the  dissenting  churches  without  pos- 
sessing this  pamphlet.  But  we  deeply 
regret  the  existence  of  any,  even  the 
least  apparent  necessity  for  such 
'^  passages  of  arms  "  among  Christian 
brethren^ 


The  Watehman^s  Warning  to  the  Chnrchea. 
A  fearful  View  of  those  rapid  Ministerial 
Declensions  from  the  Trath,  and  the 
wide  Spread  of  Anninian,  Pelagian,  and 
Bodnian  Heresies.  By  Veritas.  London: 
W.  H.  CoUittgridge. 

A  LHTLB  tract,  arising  in  conse- 
quence of,  but  unconnected  with,  the 
"Lynch  controversy."  It  is  not 
conceived  in  very  good  taste.  Its 
'hyper-Calvinism  we  might  have  over- 
looked, but  not  its  nncharitableness. 
Incidentally  the  writer  remarks  very 
strongly  upon  the  following  passage 
from    a    sermon  of  Mr.  Banney  s. 


pr«aohed  in  behalf  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society : — 

''  The  abuse  of  some  things  by  the 
Church  of  Borne  has  led  to  their  utter 
neglect  by  ProteHanU.  To  think  that 
heaven  can  be  purchased  by  the  money 
of  a  sinner  is  a  great  error;  but  to 
think  that  a  saifU,  by  the  proper  use 
of  his  money,  may  secure  to  himself  a 
more  elevated  place  in  heaven,  is  no 
such  thing.  The  good  works  of  a 
believing  man,  these  have  a  merit,  and 
will  be  taken  into  account,  and  will 
determine  the  amount  of  the  reward 
of  grace.'' 

We  will  complain  of  no  ^  Watch- 
man **  who  lifts  ois  **  warning  "  when 
Protestant  ministers  are  found  uttering 
such  sentiments  as  these . 


How  to  Choose  a  Wife.  By  H.  W.  H. 
Fifth,  thousand.  London:  Partridge 
and  Go. 

Aftsb  a  sensible  introduction,  H.  W.  H. 
divides  his  counsels  into  nineteen 
chapters,  the  headings  of  which  give 
a  clear  view  of  Uie  character  and  con- 
tents of  the  book.    They  are  these  :— 

^'  1.— In  order  to  the  right  choice  of 
a  wife,  it  is  essential  that  you  form 
correct  views  on  the  importance,  obli- 
gations, and  consequences  of  marriage. 

"  2. — Never  marry  whom  you  can- 
not always  love. 

'^3. — However  excellent  the  lady 
of  your  choice  may  be,  and  however 
ardently  you  may  love  her,  do  not 
marry  her  unless  she  loves  you. 

"  4.— In  the  choice  of  a  wife,  ezcel- 
lenoe  of  moral  and  religious  character 
must  be  the  first  great  essentiaL 

'*  5.— Good  health  is  too  important 
a  matter  to  be  overlooked  in  choosing 
a  partner  for  Ufe. 

'*  6. — Correct  domestie  habits  belong 
to  the  class  of  essentials. 

''7. — Unanimity  of  opinion  on  all 
essential  points. 

'^  8. — If  you  would  be  comfortable 
and  happy  in  the  married  state,  you 
most  seek  a  bride  of  good  temper, 
amiable  disposition,  and  modest  bear- 
ing. 

^^  9. — Msrrj  your  equal  as  nearly  as 
you  can. 

''  10.-— Give  a  decided  preferenoe  to 
polinhed  manners  and  a  cultivated 
mind. 

'<I1. — ^While  we  would  not  have 
you  attach  yourself  to  defonnily»  we 
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.would,  at  ihe  same  time,  caotion  yon 
against  marrying  for  beaaty  only. 

"12. — Shall  a  man  marry  for 
money? 

''  13.— Let  there  be  no  great  dia- 
parity  of  years. 

"  14. — ^Do  not  expect  to  find  perfec- 
tion, but  yon  most  be  determinel  to 
have  a  good  wife. 

**  15. — Let  yoar  conrtahip  and  mar- 
riage, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
from  first  to  last,  be  your  own  personal 
act,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

^  16.— Do  not  think  the  first  female 
to  whom  yon  hare  the  opportonity  or 
ihe  inclination  of  paying  your  ad- 
dresses, u  the  only  one  yon  can  ever 
meet  with  that  would  make  you  a 
good  wife. 

**  17.— Never  b^n  a  courtship 
which  you  are  not  prepared  to  termi- 
nate at  the  hymeneal  altar. 

"18.— Be  thoroughly  frank  and 
honest  in  all  your  courtship. 

"  19.— Honour  God,  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  his  providence,  and  you  con- 
not  greatly  err." 

These  headines  form  of  themselves 
an  excellent  code  of  directions;  and 
they  are  well  and  ably  enforced  in  t^e 
several  chapters.  Tiit  book  has  our 
eordial  approval. 

Faith  and  its  Eflfocts;  or,  Fragments  from 

my  Portfolio.     By  Mn.  Phoebe  Palmer, 

author  of  "The  Way  of  HoUneaa,"  Ac 

Ac.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Thomu 

CollfauL    London:  Alexander  Heylin. 

This  is  a  book  of  high  excellence, 

rich  in  genuine  scriptural  experience^ 

and  debghtfulljr  full  of  gospel  light 

and  practical  wisdom.     It  is  all  the 

better  for  beins'  plainly  and  simply 

written,  and   wus  weU  adapted  for 

earnest-minded  inquirers. 

It  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters; 
the  style  is  easy  and  natural,  and  fre- 
quently enlivened  with  anecdotes  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  actual  life. 
We  take  the  foUowlnfir  nassaires  from 
the  third  letter  :^      ^  ^^^ 

"  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  Scrip- 
ture ground  for  the  supposition  that 
God  ever  withholds  the  power  to  exer- 
cise faith  from  the  sincere  inquirer. 
It  is  true  that  there  may  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  exercising  faith  with 
some  who  desire  salvation.  I  once 
"f  J^>de  a  mourner,  and  said;— 
k  ^lL^^  "°^  yottfirst  began  to 


"'FouryeaiB.'' 

'''Four  yeais!*  I  exdaimed. 
'  What!  seeking  the  Lord  four  years, 
and  say  that  you  have  not  yet  found 
him  f  Surely  this  must  be  a  mistake. 
God  hath  said,  "And  ye  shall  aeek 
me  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search 
for  me  with  all  your  heart."  God 
cannot  be  un&ithful,  and  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  your  man- 
ner of  seeking  him.* 

*'l  then  b^an  to  inquire  whetlier 
there  had  not  been  seme  reservation 
in  her  mind,  relative  to  sacrificing'  all 
for  Christ.  'Perhaps,*  said  I,  «yon 
may  have  bad  your  eye  upon  some 
worldly  -  minded  profeesor,  and 
thought,  "  If  I  could  get  religion,  and 
be  or  do  like  such  a  one,  how  gladly 
would  I  enjoy  it! **  Tour  mind  may 
have  been  so  enlightened  as  to  m 
these  things  inconsistent  with  an  entire 
surrender;  but  still  yon  have  pene- 
vered  in  endeavouring  to  bring  God 
to  your  terms,  instead  of  coming'  yovir- 
self  to  his. 

"She  frankly  acknowled^  that 
this  had  indeed  been  precisely  her 
case.  I  assured  her  that  i^e  might 
just  as  well  give  up  all  hope  at  once 
of  ever  being  saved,  as  continue  to 
seek  God  with  these  reservations. 

" '  Though  you  might  go  on  yeare 
longer  as  aprofessed  seeker,  yon  would 
come  no  nearer  the  point.  Bat  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  would  striive  with  you  thus  long. 
What  a  merey  that  vonr  Saviour, 
grieved  and  insulted  by  your  half- 
nearted  service,  has  not  ceased  to 
tender  you  his  grace,  and  left  you  to 
ntter  hardnoBS  and  impenitence !  Bnt 
yon  may  be  now  rsoeivinfip  the  lai^ 
urgings  of  the  Spirit ;  yet,  let  me  tefl 
you,  if  yon  will  now  make  oonfeasion 
of  your  sin  in  not  being  willing  to 
give  up  all  for  Christ,  and  will  eome, 
renouncing  yourself  and  sin,  he  will 
now  receive  you/  She  made  the 
resolve  that  she  would  yield ;  and  the 
more  powerful  influences  of  the  Spirit 
were  immediately  given  to  help  hest 
infirmities;  and  m  perhaps  less  than 
five  minutes  she  was  filled  with  the 
joys  of  salvation.'^ 

•       ♦        ♦       •        •        • 

"But  God  is  love;  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  encourage  you  in  the  aaaur- 
ance,  that  there  will  be  no  delay  on 
his  nart  in  meeting  you  on  the  gronnd 
of  tiie  promises.     Witlun  a  ft w  days 
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I  Have  seen  this'  exemplified  in  the 
experience  of  five  persons  in  whose 
awakening  and  conversion  I  have  been 
most  deeply  interested.  Neither  of 
the  five,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  were 
really  awakened  until  the  day  on 
which  I  addressed  them  personally 
relative  to  their  danger  out  of  Christ. 
On  the  same  dtfy  on  which  they  were 
convicted  they  were  converted.  I 
believe  one  had  previously  attended 
church  occasionally,  but  the  others 
were  habitual  neglecters  of  God's 
house  and  worship.  They  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  seeking  God 
with  all  the  heart,  if  they  would  find 
him ;  and  of  the  uselessness  of  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  unless  they  came 
to  this  decision.  I  placed  this  view  of 
the  subject  prominently  before  them 
when  they  nr^t  promised  to  seek  the 
Lord : — *  If  you  knew  you  were  to  die 
before  twelve  o'clock  to-night,  you 
would  be  verv  much  in  earnest,  and 
feel  that  you  had  no  time  to  lose,'  said 
I  to  one.  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply.  I 
said,  'You  would  not,  in  that  case, 
seek  with  more  than  all  your  heart ; 
and  unless  you  seek  mm  just  as 
earnestly  now,  you  will  not  find ;  for 
He  has  not  promised  to  be  found  of 
YOU  until  you  seek  him  wi^  all  your 
neart.'  ihe  same  evening  on  which 
this  conversation  occurred  she  was 
converted. 

"I  knew  an  individual  who  for 
years  felt  the  need  of  sslvation  to  a 
degree  that  embittered  all  earthly 
enjoyments.  He  was  not  only  witling 
to  come  out  from  the  world,  but  gave 
most  unequivocal  demonstration  of 
his  unwillmgness  to  be  coiiformed  to 
its  spirit.  It  was  cause  of  much 
prayerful  concern  with  me,  that  one 
so  sincere,  and  in  earnest,  should  so 
lono*  remain  in  this  state ;  and  I  sent 
for  him  to  come  and  spend  an  evening 
with  me,  hoping  that  the  hindrance 
nnght,  in  some  way,  be  ascertained. 
Nothing  seemed  to  Uirow  light  on  the 
subject,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  inter- 
view, I  said,  'Mr.  S ,  have  you 

never  felt  it  your  duty  to  join  the 
church  f  WiUL  a  decision  of  manner 
which  told  just  where  his  will  was 
stronglv  fixed,  he  replied, '  That  I  will 
never  do  until  I  know  I  have  reli^on ; 
for  there  are  backsliders  enough  m  the 
church  now.' 

'''This,*  said  I,  'is  just  what  I 
believe  you  will  have  to  do  be/ore 


you  get  the  witness  of  your  accept- 
ance. Yes,  you  will  have  to  do  it; 
and  then  trust  the  Lord  to  keep  you. 
To  do  otherwise  implies  a  distrustful- 
ness,  which  must  be  displeasing  to 
God  •  I  added. 

"  The  next  night  he  came  out  under 
circumstances  of  unusual  publicity, 
and  said,  'Such  and  such  were  my 
views,  but  now  I  have  made  up  mv 
mind  to  unite  with  the  church.*  Thus 
was  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  Jesus,  the  Resurrection  of 
the  life,  raised  the  soul  to  the  most 
joyful  assurance  of  renovated  nature, 
even  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  of  faitli 
on  the  Son  of  Otod. 

"  A  variety  of  cases  may  be  jpven, 
illustrative  of  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
and  of  the  efiects  resulting  from  faith 
and  obedience ;  but  I  must  close  with 
the  relation  of  one  which,  I  hope,  may 
be  suited  to  your  case. 

"  An  individual,  after  various  expe- 
dients in  reading,  fasting,  and  praying, 
at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  seek  salva- 
tion,— ^that  he  had  sinned  beyond  the 
limits  of  mercy.  While  in  heaviness 
be  was  thus  reflecting  upon  his  sins, 
the  text,  '  My  son,  give  me  thine 
heart,'  came  to  his  mind.  '  Can  it  be,' 
thoup>ht  he,  '  that  Grod  makes  such  a 
requisition  of  me  as  this  P  He  knows 
what  a  heart  I  have,  how  hard,  how 

SoUuted,  how  unfit  for  life  or  for 
eath ;  and  yet  he  says,  "  Give  me 
thine  heart."  What  can  he  want  of 
my  heart  7  He  wants  to  make  it  ^ood ; 
to  create  it  anew ;  to  wash  it  m  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  to  make  it  a  temple 
meet  for  the  residence  of  his  Spirit. 
I  dropped  my  flail,'  said  he  (for  he 
was  in  his  bam  at  work),  '  ana,  pro- 
strating myself  upon  the  straw,  I  said, 
"  0  Lord,  if  thou  canst  accept  of  such 
a  heai't  as  mine,  here  it  is.  I  give 
inyself  to  thee,  just  as  I  am,  a  poor, 
vile  sinner." '  Instantly  he  was  saved  ; 
and  so  wonderful  did  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation now  appear  to  him— so  new,  so 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  lost-* 
that  it  seemed  as  if  all  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  dark;  and  he  was 
affSectea  to  tears,  that  no  one  had  thus 
explained  to  him  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." 

Local  preachers  and  leaders  might 
derive  many  a  valuable  hint  from 
this  excellent  book.  We  hope  many 
of  them  will  obtain  it. 
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THE   LAD   WITH   BARLEY  LOAVES.-JbAii  ti.  9. 


T0B  lad  who  took  th«  barley  bread, 
Wherewith  five  thoasand  souls  were  fed, 
Thought  not  that  he  was  taking  then 
The  food  to  feed  fire  thousand  men, 
Or  that  the  two  small  fishes  would 
Snpplj  so  great  a  multitude. 

And  oft  this  miracle  is  shown 

Even  now,  though  people  will  not  own; 

For  many  who  possess  no  more 

Of  learning  than  the  little  store 

Of  barley  bread  and  fishes  two, 

Feed  more  than  oft  the  learned  do : 

Feed  souls  with  bread  from  heaven  sent 

down, 
The  bread  of  life,  through  Christ  made 

known; 
That  bread  will  keep,  snilain,  and  flsed, 
The  souls  of  those  wlio  eomfort  need, 
And  easse  their  lipa  and  hearts  to  sing*, 
**  This  is  that  prophet,  Christ,  the  King." 


How  many  go  to  preach  the  word, 
Tho*  not  with  gifts  or  learning  8tored| 
Who  feel  their  poverty,  and  own 
Their  help  is  in  the  Lord  alone  ; 
But,  like  the  lad  with  bariey  bread. 
They  take  the  loaves,  and  souls   are 
fed. 

Ck)  forth!  O  servant  of  the  Lord! 
Fear  not  to  preach  his  holy  word; 
What,  though    five   loares  is  all    thy 

store. 
Yet  Christ  can  multiply  them  more; 
For  Christ  by  yon  will  send  the  food 
To  feed  therewith  the  multitude. 

And  when  five  thousand  men  were  fed 
With  the  five  loaves  of  bariey  breads — 
When  all  with  food  were  well  sapplied. 
Twelve  baskets  full  were  left  beside; 
To  teach  us  Heaven  can  bless  our  storey 
And  make  the  little  twelve  timea  more. 


SElisallanefftti 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER. 

Whbit  I  thought  of  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  I  answered  that  here, 
at  least  (on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Oenneearetb),  was  nothing  on  whioh 
the  Divine  teaching  oonla  fasten.  It 
must  have  been  the  distant  connfields 
of  Samaria  or  Isdraelon,  on  which 
his  mind  was  dwelling.  The  thought 
had  hardly  occurred  to  me  when  a 
slight  recess  in  the  hill  side,  clof^e 
upon  the  plain,  disclosed  at  once,  in 
detail,  and  with  a  coniunotion  which 
I  remember  nowhere  else  in  Palestine, 
eirery  feature  of  the  great  parable. 
There  was  the  undulating  com-fleld, 
descending  to  the  water's  edge ;  there 
was  the  trodden  pathway  running 
through  the  midst  of  it  with  no  fence 
or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  fiilling 
here  and  there  on  either  side  of  it  or 
upon  it — itself  hard  with  the  constant 
tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and  human 
feet ;  there  was  the  ''  good  '*  rich  soil 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  of  thai 
plain  and  its  neighbourhood  from  the 
bare  hills  elsewhere  descending  into 
the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no 
interruption,  produces  oncrast  masa  of 
com.  There  was  the  roeky  ground  of 


the  hillside  protradiog  here  and  then 
through  the  oora^fielda,  aa  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  sl(^i  there  v^ere 
the  lar^e  bushes  of  thorn,  the  ^naUe," 
that  kind  of  whick  tvaditioa  saya 
that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  wqt«i-^ 
springing  un  like  the  (rait-fiKes  of  the 
more  inUna  parts,  in  the  Yery  midA 
of  the  waving  wheat.— £loii2^. 

QOSPEL  TREASURES. 
If  jewels  are  bundled  up  together, 
their  riches  and  worth  are  hid ;  thej 
must  be  viewed  and  considered  one 
by  one,  then  their  value  will  appear.— 
An  old  Diving, 

FAITH  ANd"fEELINQ. 

I  HAvs   often  acted  fiiith  in  tiie 

absence   of  all  feeling;  and  it   has 

always  diffused  an  indescribable  a  weeC* 

ness  through  my  soul. — LadyMoxwdi. 

TEMPTATION. 
Tncpunov  is  aaubfectof /mUi^, 
at  well  as  indwelling  ain.  A  teraala- 
tien  is  not  a  temptation  in  reality 
unless  it  be  fell.  How  can  we  knew^ 
that  we  are  tempted  unless  m^feH  it  ? 
Bow  diffienlt  it  is,  frequently,  te  d^ 
crimijiatel^-jBetf.  Jamim  eauj^ifif^ 
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Pdual-Jib  ^ssonation  litportm 


PROGRESS  OF  THE   ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

OwuM  to  the  non-arriral  of  returns 
from  many  of  the  branches,  we  are 
unable.  In  the  present  nnmber,  to  print 
the  list  of  honorary  members,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  We  trust  all  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  days}  and  that  the 
list,  thoronghly  rerised,  will  then  be  in 
a  fit  state  for  presentation. 

We  hope  ike  brethren  will  take  a 
particular  note  of  the  resolution  of  the 
oommlttee  with  regard  to  preaching 
sermons  and  conTenIng  public  meetings 
In  aid  of  the  Association  throughout  the 
country.  The  facts,  arguments,  and 
deductions  which  were  laid  before  our 
readers  in  the  Magazine  for  last  No- 
rember  are  still  applicable  to  our  neces- 
sities ;  find  we  would  respectfully  urge 
the  friends  of  the  Association  to  read 
and  re-read  the  article  in  that  nnmber 
in  prospect  of  our  winter  meetings. 
The  committee  earnestly  desire  to 
liquidate  the  balance  now  due  to  the 
treasurer;  and  surely  the  active,  per- 
seyering,  and  sustained  efforts  qjf  the 
branches,  the  coming  Christmas  and 
new  year,  can  enable  tnem  to  do  this. 

A  circular  has  been  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  Magazine  for  1857, 
and  forwarded  to  all  Uie  branch  secre- 
taries, from  whom  answers  are  expected 
by  the  20th  of  the  present  month.  An 
effectual  moyement  is  anticipated. 

In  the  meantime  we  request  the  atten* 
tion  of  our  friends  to  the  announcement 
on  the  coyer  of  our  Sbvbmtb  Voluus. 

COMMITTEE  MBETING. 

Tbb  monthly  meeting  of  the  general 
committee  was  held  ai  Brother  Chip* 
chase's,  8,  Bedford- place,  CommerciaU 
road  Easty  on  Wednesday,  October  8tb, 
1856. 

Present:  Brothers  Chamberlain,  Wade, 
Chipchase,  Salisbury,  Harding,  Brown, 
Catnbertson,  and  Loxdale. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Brother  Chip- 
chase. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
nad,  and  confirmed. 

The  secretary  reported  that  there  had 
been  one  death  during  the  month.  Claim 
j|8.  Sick  members  now  receiying  re- 
lief 70,  superannuated  96. 

The  treasurer  is  alill  considerably  in 
adyance. 

Letters,  containing  eases  of  application 
for  relief,  were  read,  from  Bradford, 
Suleybridge,  Hinchley,  and  Blanohestw^) 


each  of  which  was  carefully  considered 
and  decided  upon« 

The  draft  of  an  agreement  for  the 
printing  of  the  Mags  sine  .for  the  year 
1857  was  read,  and  approyed  of^ 
and  it  was  resoWed  that  the  hon. 
secretary  be  requested  to  have  il 
completed  and  presented  to  the  nvfJi 
meeting. 

The  subject  of  the  means  to  be  adopted 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Maga-. 
zine  for  the  coming  year  was  thea 
considered  ;  and  it  was  resolved  thai 
the  president  and  hon.  secretary,  with 
Brother  Parker  and  the  editor,  bo 
requested  to  draw  up  a  circular  calling 
on  the  secretaries  Qf  the  seyeral  branches 
to  exert  themselves  in  this  matter. 

A  conyersation  then  ensued  as  to  the 
state  of  the  funds,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  effectual  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidating  at  least  the  balance  due 
to  the  treasurer.  It  was  resoWed  that 
the  attention  of  the  branch  secretaries 
be  caUed  to  this  matter,  and  that  the 
general  secretary  be  requested  to  write 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  London  and 
neighbouring  branches,  requesting  them 
to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  in  their  respectiye  localities  as 
early  as  practicable. 

Aifter  prayer,  the  meettag  closed  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Brother  Cresswell's,  5,  Albert-terraoe, 
Knightsbridge,  on  Monday,  November 
lOth^  1855,  at  half-past  fiye  o'clock. 

John  Wadh,  Hon.  See* 

VORTBAHFTON  BBANOB. 

Dbab  8iB,^We  held  our  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  when  we  were  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  an  esteemed  friend 
and  brother,  Mr.  T.  Chamberlain,  who 
preached  to  us  in  the  afternoon  in  Mount 
Zion  Chapel  Ckindly  lent  us  for  the  oe- 
oasion)  from  John  vi.  93.  The  attend- 
ance was  small,  and  we  could  have 
wished  the  ehapel  had  been  well  filled, 
for  to  the  few  it  was  a  gracious  season. 
At  five  o'clock,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  sat  down  to  tea ;  a  goodly  nnm« 
ber  of  our  friends  came  from  the  country 
places,  who  enjoyed  themselyes  yery 
much,  while  they  showed  their  attach- 
ment to  their  brethren,  the  local  preach- 
ers. After  tea  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  when  Mr.  G.  Wills  was  nnani-< 
aaously  called  to  the  chair.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  singing  that  beanti- 
ful  hymn :— 
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"  How  beauteoni  «re  tbelr  ftek 
Who  stand  en  ZIoo's  hill  {'* 

and  Mr.  Chamberlain  engaged  in  prajer. 
The  secretary,  in  reading  the  report, 
stated  that  the  expenses  of  the  branch 
far  exceeded  the  ii^come,  and  that  we 
were  obliged  to  draw  from  the  general 
fhnd  a  considerable  amount  every 
quarter,  and  hoped  that  the  friends 
would,  with  renewed  energy,  apply  their 
efforts  to  support  so  noble  a  societj, 
whose  object  was  to  take  care  of  and  pro- 
vide for  poor  local  preachers  in  the  time 
of  sickness  and  distress.  The  meeting 
was  then  addressed  on  the  nature  and 
benefits  of  the  Association  by  the  Rer. 
J.  Brown,  of  Grafton-street  Chapd, 
Brothers  William  Smith,  Mr.  Thos. 
Chamberlain,  a  Town  Missionary  from 
Liverpool,  and  Brothers  Vincent,  Tilat- 
tfaews,  Newhill,  Smitb|  Ac.  The  speeches 
were  all  to  the  point,  and  were  listened 
to  with  deep  interest  and  delight.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  doxology  was  sung,  and 
the  friends  separated.  We  understand 
that  Brother  Chamberlain  is  about  to 
visit  other  branches.  We  should  like 
such  a  man  (if  it  were  possible)  to  visit 
every  branch.  We  wish  him  God  speed, 
and  hope  he  mav  be  instrumental  in 
doing  much  good.  Though  low,  we 
hope  our  branch  will  yet  prosper  in  this 
place;  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  that  his  blessing  may  rest 
upon  us  and  the  Association  at  large ; 
that  peace  and  unity  and  harmony  may 
prevail,  and  that  thus  we  may  have  good 
cause  to  say,  "The  best  of  all  is,  God  is 
with  us."      J.  L.,  Branch  Secretary. 

BsstmAKOEA  BKCEIVED  BT  THE  TkBA- 

8URBR  TO  OdOBBB  19th,  1856:  — Hiud 
Street,  £1  IBs. :  Southport,  £2  8a. ;  Don- 
caster,  £1  4a. ;  Norwich,  £9 158. ;  Leighton 
Buzsard,  £3  6a.;  Patrington,  £2  fis.  6d.; 
Lancaster,  £6  158.  6d. ;  Scarborough,  ds.; 
Leicester,  £1:  Ashbourne,  £1  198.;  Snaith, 
128. ;  Loughborough,  £1  ISs. :  Salisbury, 
£1108.;  High  Wycombe,  ik;  Settfe, 
£1  168.;  Easiogwold,  Ids.;  Wellington 
(Salop),  £2168.;  Worcester,  188.;  Leeds, 
£2  178.;  Tunbrfdge  Wells,  128.;  Newport 

ghfon.),£l  15aL  8d.;  Launeeston.  £L  198. ; 
eteiborongfa,  £1 19s.;  Holmflrth,  £2 188.6d.; 
Stonrport,  £3  168.  6d..;  Abergavenny, 
£2  58.  6d.;  Halifax,  £1  168.;  St  Agnes, 
£1  Is.  6d.;  Lmooln,  £3  18s.;  Kington, 
£1  88.;  Frome,^  £2  128.:  Nottingham, 
£4  18s. :  Weymouth,l8a ;  Dursley,  £1  7a; 
Wakefield,  £1  168.;  Congleton,  £3  68.; 
Downham,  £2  10a ;  Bath,  £2  28.;  Sheer- 
ness,  188. ;  Denby  Dale,  £1 198. ;  Northamp- 
ton, £8  108. ;  Wolvethampton,  £8  la.  6d. ; 
Oundle,  128. ;  Holt,  £2  88. ;  Thame,  £1  48. ; 
Buxton,  158. ;  Tadcaster,  £2  Ss. ;  Rochester, 
£1 198. ;  Barnard  CasUe,  £1 12a;  Tavistock, 
£5  la.  6d.;  Birmingham,  £8  9s.  6d.; 
Hincklqr,  £4  7a;  Lynn,  £1  18b. 


DoNATioya,    Hohorart    SuBSCUPnoai, 

BTC.,  RBCEIVBD  BT  THB  TrKASURXR,  TO 

OcTOBEK  19, 1856:— 
hm.  HoaoTMT  M«mlMr.     hoi  Hoaocaiy  Owtxfbaagc 

Leicester-'Mr.  Kiik,  hm.,  £1. 

Laneastei^A  Friend,  out  of  love  to  the 
Brethren,  2a  6d. ;  a  ditto,  out  of  ditto,  la 
— 88.6d. 

Norwich.  — Colleoted  in  Calvert-stieet 
and  New  City  Chapels,  £9  158.;  Mr.  £. 
Beck,  he,  10a  6d.  Qaia  expenses,  £8  8a V- 
£6  17a6d.  ^^ 

flolmfirth— Mr.  Firth  Barber,  hm.,  £1  2a. 
■  Newport  (Mon.)  — Mr.  Henry  Collier, 
quarterly,  5a  8d. 

'  Linooln— Mr.  B.  Argyle,   hm.,  £1  la.: 
Mr.  T.  Nichol8onJim.,£l  la-£2  3s. 

Longton—Mr.  W.  Bateman,  hm., £1  la; 
Mr.  W.  Livialey,  hm.,  £1  la.;  Mr.  Kdw. 
Powell,  hm.,  £1  la ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hanoock, 
hm.,  £1  la ;  Mr.  T.  Hulse,  jun.,  he,  IQs.— 
£4  14a 

Stonrport—- Mr.  Moses  Piper,  Cooklev, 
he,  10a ;  Mr.  George  Crannage,  of  ditto, 
ha,  10a ;  Mr.  W.  Nicholls,  of  Bewdlev, 
don.,  2a  6d.;  Mr.  Oliver  Giles,  Kidder- 
minster, don.,  5a— £1  7a  6d. 

Kington— A  Friend,  don.,  10a 

Frome— Mra  Shore^  of  Whatkj,  don., 
10a 

Notthigham— J.  W.  CbetOe,  Eso.,  hm., 
Astockton  Abbegrt  near  Bingham — £1  la, 

Downham  —  Donation  from  Weal^an 
Association  Harvest  Home  Tea  Meeting,  5a 

Birmmgham- W.  Bird,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Edmund  Heeley,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  1b.:  W. 
Clive,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  la-^£S  8a 

Tavistock-Oollected  bv  Ifiss  Sarah  Bot- 
kiUy:  — Mr.  J.  Perkins,  £1;  Mis.  Bakm, 
6d.;  Mr. Thearle,  la ;  Mr.  J. T. Elaom  6d.; 
Mr.  Trunoott,  2a  6d. ;  Mr.  Francis  Stan- 
bury,  Is.;  Mr.  Wm.  Hicks,  2a  6d.;  Mr. 
Wm.  Crossing,  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Crossing,  la ; 
C.  H.  D.,  la;  J.  H.  H.,  la  ;  MUs  Sarah 
Boskillv,  he.,  10a  6d. ;  Mr.  Cole,  28.  6d.; 
a  Friend,  la ;  Capt.  a  Mitchell,  Callo,  la; 
Mra  Mitchell,  Is.;  Mra  Doidge,  la.;  & 
Roskilly,  2a ;  Capt.  S.  MitcheU^  Son,  6d. ; 
Miss  S.  Roskilly  (extra),  58.— £2  16a  6d. 

Northampton.— Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting, 
£5  Oa  6d.;  Mr.  Donkley,  Brixwortb,  doa., 
10a  Gess  expenses,  £2  Oa  6d.)— £8  10a. 

Barnard  Castle— A  free  subacripUoo,  5a 

Hinckley— Mr.  Turner,  huL,  £1  la :  Mr. 
Ludford.  he.,  12a-^£l  13a 

Mansfield— Bro.  Millei^s,  sen.,  of  Mans- 
field Woodhouse,  2nd  donation,  the  gift 
of  age  and  labour,  beiuff  the  price  of  a 
load  of  coals,  drawn  by  his  hife!er*s  team. 
—10a 

NoTB.— This  list  Is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Ghiq>el  Colleotiotts,  &&,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  indnded  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the 
|rom  the  various  Circuits. 


DIED. 
1806.      ITaiy  Bednao.   BaBISx, 


Oetober  1, 
Aged  48.  CUtia,je4. 
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d^riginal  anb  Btkdtii  %xklts. 

FAITH  IN  GOD  AS  TO  TEMPORAL  THINGS.    No.  II. 

Thkrs  is  something  wonderfully  courageoas  and  self-controlling  in 
the  instance  of  a  man  coming  to  the  conclusion  never  to  ask  help  from 
any  human  being,  when  his  position  was  one  which  made  him  wholly 
dependent  on  what  he  should  receive  by  way  of  gift  from  his  fellow- 
creatures,  even  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  much  more  for  the  means 
of  conducting,  with  efficiency  and  success,  any  scheme  of  benevolence  on 
which  he  might  set  his  heart.  Such  a  resolution,  made  in  the  fear  of 
God,  effectually  cuts  off  all  dependence  on  an  arm  of  flesh;  and  shuts  up 
the  soul  to  the  exercise  of  a  living,  operative  faith  in  God  alone  for  all 
supplies,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

When  Mr.  MUller  gave  up  a  stated  salary,  and  threw  himself  entirely 
upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  his  congregation,  he  had  been  married 
only  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Miiller  appears  to  have  entered  into  her  hus- 
band*s  views  and  plans  with  her  whole  heart,  and  with  earnest  piety  they 
helped  each  other  to  carry  into  practice  the  plain  prece[)ts  of  Scripture. 
They  looked  to  God  only  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  and  they  were 
never  once  without  the  means  of  procuring  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
is  true,  their  resources  were  sometimes  quite  exhausted,  but  fresh  supplies 
always  came  in  before  they  were  actually  needed.  Mr.  Miiller  gratefully 
testifies — ''  Never  have  we  had  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  without  our  good 
Lord  having  provided  nourUhing  food  for  us." 

It  may  be  suspected  by  some  that  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Miiller  was  greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality ;  and  that  being  a  public 
teacher,  he  had  in  his  own  hands  the  means  of  exciting  his  people  to 
deeds  of  piety  and  generosity.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  ground 
for  such  a  suspicion,  if  he  had  been  a  preacher  of  great  talent,  and  had 
ministered  to  a  numerous  and  wealthy  congregation.    But  the  very  oppo-  « 

I  I 
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site  of  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  The  chnrch  with  which  he  was 
connected  was  in  no  respect  remarkable  for  numbers,  respectability,  or  in- 
fluence ;  and  Mr.  Miiller  himself  seems  to  have  possessed  no  distinguish* 
ino^  peculiarities  but  such  as  may  mark  the  character  and  experience  of  the 
humblest  minister  of  the  gospel ;  namel j,  gospel  meekness,  gospel  puritj, 
gpospel  simplicity,  and  unwavering  faith  in  Ood.  The^e  are  qualifica- 
tions that  may  be  possessed  by  all  preachers,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
illiterate,  and — to  use  terms  conventionally  understood,  but  which  imply 
das  distinctions  where  none  intrinsically  exist — ^laio  or  cleric,  local  or 
Itinerant. 

These  qualifications,  which,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  have  been 
proved  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  successful  servants 
of  Ood,  are  such  as  may  be  possessed  and  exemplified  by  the  humblest 
disciples  of  our  meek  and  loving  Saviour. 

Providential  circumstances  brought  about  the  removal  of  Hr.  Hiiller 
from  Teignmouth  to  Bristol  in  1832,  where,  in  coi^unction  with  Mr. 
Henry  Craik,  he  has  now  the  oversight  of  two  large  congr^^tions.  In 
each  chapel  boxes  are  set  up,  on  the  plan  adapted  at  Teignmouth,  that 
all  who  feel  disposed  may  contribute  to  the  personal  wants  of  their 
pastors,  and  they  have  never  found  thera<«elve9  losers  in  consequence  of 
this  plan.  Mr.  Miiller  states  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  have  been  from  the  first  given  to  him  as  free-will  offerings,  and  of 
late  years  considerably  more. 

In  the  year  1834  Mr.  Miiller  was  instrumental  in  originatmg  in 
Bristol  the  "  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution/'  the  objects  of  which 
are : — 

1.  To  assist  day  schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  adult  schools,  and  also 
to  place  poor  children  at  day  schools. 

2.  To  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  by  giving  them  away,  or 
selling  them  at  low  prices. 

3.  To  aid  in  missionary  efforts. 

4.  To  circulate  religious  tracts  and  other  religious  publications. 

6.  To  board,  clothe,  and  scripturally  educate  destitute  children,  who 
have  lost  both  parents  by  death. 

In  the  managenient  of  all  the  branches  of  this  important  institution, 
Mr.  Miiller  unswervingly  adheres  to  these  two  great  principles : — 1.  He 
requires  all  who  unite  with  him  in  the  work  to  be  themselves  believers. 
2.  Conscious  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  he  looks 
primarily  to  him,  instead  of  man,  for  help.  Instead,  therefore,  of  apply- 
ing to  the  wealthy  for  subscriptions,  donations,  Ac.,  he  goes  to  Ood,  and 
asks  him  who  has  said,  '^  The  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine/'  to  send  in 
contributionSb 

Two  years  later,  namely,  in  1836,  he  founded  that  noUe  instftatioB, 
^  The  New  Orphan  House/'  on  Ashley  Down.  In  reference  to  this^  Mr. 
Miiller  writes:— "I  was  particularly  stirred  up  to  do  something  fer 
destitute  children,  by  seeing  so  many  of  them  beggings  in  the  sCraets  of 
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BHfstoI,  and  coming  to  our  <oor.  The  Lord — ^for  I  cannot  but  think  it  was 
be-— again  and  again  brought  the  thought  about  these  poor  children  in  m j 
mind,  till  at  last  it  ended  in  the  establishment  of  '  The  Scriptural  Know- 
ledge Institution  for  Home  and  Abroad,'  since  the  establishment  of  which 
I  have  had  it  in  a  similar  way  brought  to  my  mind,  first  about  fourteen 
months  ago,  and  repeatedly  since,  and  especially  during  these  last  weeks, 
to  establish  an  orplian  house.  My  frequent  pfayer  of  late  has  been,  that  if 
it  be  of  God,  he  would  let  it  come  to  pass ;  if  not,  thiit  he  would  take  from 
me  all  thoughts  about  it.  The  latter  has  not  been  the  case,  but  I  ha?e  been 
led  more  and  more  to  think  that  the  matter  may  be  of  him.  Now,  if  so, 
he  can  influence  his  people,  in  any  part  of  the  world  (for  I  do  not  look  to 
Bristol,  nor  even  to  England,  but  to  the  liTin<>:  Ood,  whose  is  the  gold 
and  the  silver),  to  trust  me  and  Brother  Corser,  whom  the  Lord  bas  made 
willing  to  help  me  in  the  work,  with  the  means.*' 

The  following  glimpse  of  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  orphan  house  was  opened,  is  deeply  interesting  : — ^*  When  of 
late  the  thoughts  of  establishing  an  orphan  house,  in  dependence  upon  the 
Lord,  revived  in  my  mind,  during  the  first  two  weeks  I  only  pitiyed  that 
if  it  were  of  the  Lord  he  would  bring  it  about ;  but  if  not,  that  he  grad* 
ously  would  be  pleased  to  take  all  thoughts  about  it  out  of  tny  mind.  My 
uncertainty  about  knowing  the  Lord's  mind  did  not  arise  from  questioning 
whether  it  be  pleasing  in  his  sight  that  there  should  be  an  abode  and 
scriptural  educaUon  provided  for  destitute  fatherless  and  motherless 
children,  but  whether  it  l)e  his  will  that  I  should  be  the  instrument  uf 
setting  such  an  object  on  foot,  as  my  hands  are  already  more  than  filled. 
My  comfort,  however,  was,  that  if  it  were  his  will,  he  would  provide  not 
merely  the  means,  but  also  suitable  individuals  to  take  care  of  the 
children,  so  that  my  part  of  the  work  would  take  only  such  a  portion  of  my 
time  as,  considering  the  importance  of  the  matter,  I  might  give,  notwith- 
standing my  many  other  engagements.  The  whole  of  those  two  we^ks, 
I  never  asked  the  Lord  for  money,  or  for  persons  to  engage  in  the  work. 
On  December  5th,  however,  the  subject  of  my  prayer  all  at  once  became 
different.  I  was  reading  Psalm  Ixxxi.,  and  was  particularly  struck,  more 
than  at  any  time  before,  with  verse  10,  ^Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  InUl 
Jill  it'  I  thought  a  few  moments  about  these  words,  and  then  was  led  to 
apply  them  to  the  case  of  the  orphan  house.  It  struck  me  that  I  never 
had  asked  the  Lord  for  anything  concerning  it,  except  to  know  his  will 
respecting  its  being  established  or  not ;  and  I  then  fell  on  my  knees, 
opening  my  mouth  wide,  and  asking  him  for  much.  I  asked  him  in  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  and  without  fixing  a  time  when  he  should  answer  my 
petition.  I  asked  that  he  would  give  me  a  house,  i. «.,  either  as  a  loan, 
or  that  one  might  be  given  permanently  for  this  object.  Further,  I  asked 
him  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  likewise  for  suitable  individuals  to  take 
care  of  the  children.  Besides  this,  I  have  been  since  led  to  tksk  the  Lord 
to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  send  me  articles  of  furniture  for 
the  house,  and  clothes  for  the  childi^n.    When  I  was  asking  the  petition,  I 
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was  fullj  aware  what  I  was  doing',  t.  e.y  that  I  was  askings  for  aomething 
which  I  had  no  natural  prospect  of  getting  from  the  brethren  whom  I 
know,  bat  which  was  not  too  much  for  the  Lord  to  grant." 

This  was  written  in  January,  1836.  The  institation  was  opened 
April  21st,  when  nearly  half  the  thousand  pounds  for  which  Mr.  Hulier 
had  besought  the  Lord  had  been  given,  and  seventy  pounds  promised* 
The  house  was  furnished  for  thirty  children,  and  that  number  was  soon 
obtained. 

The  next  month,  May,  1836,  Mr.  MiiUer  determined,  after  repeated 
prayer,  to  establish  an  infant  orphan  house,  on  the  following  basis : — ^^  It 
is  intended  to  receive  into  this  in&nt  orphan  house  destitute  nude  and 
female  infants,  bereaved  of  both  parents,  firom  their  earliest  days  up  to  the 
seventh  year,  and  to  provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  needful  attendance, 
and  scriptural  education."  This  purpose  was  effected  on  December  i5th; 
and  in  October,  1837,  imder  peculiarly  providential  circumstances,  a  third 
orphan  house  was  opened  for  boye.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr.  Muller 
thus  sums  up  the  progress  of  the  work  in  his  hands : — 

''Two  years  ago  this  day  (December  9),  I  stated  my  inteiiti<aof 
establishing  an  orphan  house,  if  Gk>d  should  permit.  What  has  God 
wrought  since !  Seventy- five  orphans  are  now  under  our  care,  and  twentj- 
one  more  we  can  receive.  Several  more  are  daily  expected.  Daring  the 
last  twelvemonth,  the  expenses  have  been  about  £240,  and  the  income 
about  £840.  In  addition  to  this,  about  £400  have  been  expended  upon 
the  schools,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  aiding  missionary 
purposes.  More  than  £1,100  have  been  needed  during  the  past  year, 
and  all  our  good  Lord  has  supplied,  without  one  single  person  having 
been  asked  for  anything." 

In  1843  a  fourth  house  was  opened  for  orphan  girU.  At  this  time 
the  funds  were  abundant,  which  was  felt  to  be  a  great  comfort  and 
blessing  after  the  five  years  of  poverty  and  trial  which  had  been  ex* 
perienced. 

In  1845  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  building  for  the  special 
purposes  of  the  institution.  ''  On  carefully  considering  the  matter,  Mr. 
MUiler  was  led  to  the  conclu9ion,  that  sufficiently  large  premises  to 
fiimish  all  necessary  accommodation  for  three  hundred  children  (£rom 
their  earliest  days,  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old),  besides  allowing  • 
for  the  requisite  room  for  teaching  certain  trades  to  the  boys,  together 
with  a  sufficiently  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
for  building  the  premises  upon,  and  the  remainder  for  cultivation  by 
the  spade,  would  cost  at  least  £10,000.  He  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
largeness  of  the  sum,  but  put  his  trust  in  the  living  God." 

A  meeting  for  prayer  was  held,  and  continued  far  fifteen  dajfs  wUk- 
out  a  euigle  donation  coming  in.  Far  from  being  discouraged,  Mr. 
MttUer's  assurance  of  the  Lord's  favour  to  the  undertaking  rose  with  the 
delay,  and,  on  the  thirty-sixth  day,  after  prayer  was  begun,  the  first 
donation  came :  it  was  one  thoueand  pounde,  the  largest  sum  received  vqp 
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to  tbat  time.  Twenty  days  after  (December  SOth),  another  donation  of 
a  thousand  pomids  was  received. 

Shortly  after  he  bought  the  land.  He  called  upon  the  owner  of  the 
land  both  at  his  home  and  at  his  place  of  business  on  the  4th  February, 
1846,  but  failed  to  meet  with  him.  Though  told  he  would  be  sure  at 
be  at  home  at  a  certain  hour,  he  did  not  call  again,  judging  there  was 
the  hand  of  Ood  in  his  not  finding  the  owner  at  either  place.  Next 
morning  the  owner  of  the  land  told  Mr.  Mtiller  that  he  awoke  at  three, 
and  could  not  sleep  again  till  five,  his  mind  being  occupied  all  the  time 
about  Mr.  Mttller's  application  for  the  land ;  and  he  determined  that  if 
he  should  apply  again,  he  should  have  the  land  at  £120  per  acre,  instead 
of  £200,  the  price  he  had  previously  set  upon  it.  On  this  Mr.  MUUer 
remarks : — 

''  Observe  the  hand  of  Qod  in  my  not  finding  the  owner  at  home 
last  night!  The  Lord  meant  to  speak  to  his  servant  first  about  this 
matter,  during  a  sleepless  night,  and  to  lead  him  fully  to  decide  about 
the  matter  before  I  had  seen  him." 

Donations  continued  to  come  in  from  this  period,  and,  on  July  6th, 
1846,  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  sent  in  one  amount.  ^^This,"  says  Mr. 
MUUer,  **  is  the  largest  donation  I  have  yet  had  at  once  for  the  work ;  but  I 
expect  still  larger  ones,  in  order  that  more  and  more  it  may  be  manifest 
to  the  children  of  God,  that  there  is  no  happier^  no  ecuier,  and  no  better 
way  for  the  obtaining  of  pecuniary  means,  or  anything  else  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  God,  than  to  deal  with  the  Lord  himself  directly.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  my  joy  in  God,  when  I  received  this  donation. 
I  was  neither  excited  nor  surprised,  for  I  look  out  for  answ(3rs  to  my 
prayers.  /  believe  that  Ood  heare  me  ;  yet  my  heart  was  so  full  of  joy, 
that  I  could  only  sit  before  God,  and  admire  him,  like  David,  in  2  Sam. 
viL  At  last  I  cast  mjself  flat  down  upon  my  face,  and  burst  forth  in 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  in  surrendering  my  heart  afresh  to  him  for 
his  blessed  service.'' 

Within  fourteen  months  and  three  weeks  there  was  received  altogether 
£9,285  ds.  9id.  for  the  building  fund,  besides  what  was  received  for  the 
incessant  expenditure  on  the  various  objects  of  the  institution,  and  which 
raised  the  total  receipts,  during  tbat  brief  period  of  little  more  than  a 
year,  to  about  twelve  thousand  Jive  hundred  pounds  (£12,500),  entirefy 
the  fruit  of  prayer  to  Ood.  **  Can  it  be  said,  therefore,"  writes  Mr. 
MilUer,  '^  that  this  way  of  carrymg  on  the  work  of  God  may  do  very 
well  in  a  very  limited  and  small  way,  but  it  would  not  do  on  a  large  scale? 
The  fact  brought  out  here  contradicts  such  statements." 

The  last  large  donation  received  for  the  building  fund  was  another 
sum  of  £2,000,  and  proved  more  than  sufficient  for  the  object  Some  of 
Mr.  MUUer's  reflections,  written  on  the  day  it  was  received,  are  so  in- 
teresting, and  display  so  clearly  the  sequences  of  cause  and  efiect,  or  of 
**  demand  and  supply"— demand  when  supply  was  needed,  and  of  liberal 
supply  to  meet  the  demand,  according  to  the  scriptural  principle  given 
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to  g^Tern  our  faith,  ''  Ask  and  receive*' — ^that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting'  them  at  considerable  length. 

Under  the  date  of  February  12th,  1849,  the  day  the  donation 
referred  to  was  received,  Mr.  Muller  writes : — "  The  new  orphan  hoom 
is  now  almost  entirely  finished.  In  six  weeks,  with  Uie  help  of  Ood,  all 
will  be  completed.  On  tbis  account  I  have  been,  during  the  last  fort^ 
night,  much  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  fitting 
it  up  and  furnishing  it ;  but  the  more  I  have  been  oconpied  about  this, 
the  more  I  have  seen  how  large  a  sum  the  whole  of  the  fittings  and  ibm 
furniture  will  require ;  and  this  consideration  has  led  me  still  more  ear* 
nestly  of  late  to  entreat  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  me 
the  means  which  may  yet  be  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  whole. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  brother  in  the  Lord  came  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  gave  me  two  thousand  pounds, 
concerning  which  sum  he  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  use  it  for  the 
fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  the  New  Orphan  House,  or  for  anything 
else  needed  in  connection  with  the  orfihans.  I  have  placed  the  whole  of 
this  sum,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  the  building  fund.  Now,  dear 
reader,  place  yourself  in  my  position.  Eleven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
days  is  it  since  I  began  asking  the  Lord  for  means,  for  the  building  and 
fitting  up  of  an  orphan  house.  Day  by  day  have  I,  by  his  grace,  ainee 
that  time,  continued  to  bring  this  matter  before  him.  From  the  begin- 
ning, after  I  had  once  entertained  the  will  of  Ood  concerning  this  work, 
have  I  been  assured  that  he  would  bring  it  about ;  yea,  as  sure  as  I  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  that  he  would  do  so,  as  if  I  had  had  already  all 
the  mean^  in  hand  for  it,  or  as  if  the  house  had  been  actually  befiore  me^ 
occupied  by  the  children.  But  though  to  faith,  three  years  ago,  the 
whole  work  was  accomplished,  to  sight  there  remained  many  and  great 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  And  even  this  day  there  remained  many  diffi- 
culties, in  the  way  of  means,  as  well  as  in  otlier  respects ;  and,  thi^refore, 
Iw(M  on  the  point  of  giving  myself  again  especially  to  prayer,  at  the  wry 
moment  when  I  wot  informed  that  the  donor  of  the  above-mentioned  two 
thousand  pounds  had  called  to  s(^  me.  Now  I  have  the  means,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  which  will  enable  me  to  meet  all  the  expenses ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, I  shall  have  even  several  hundred  |K>unds  more  than  are  needed. 
Thus  the  Lord  shows  that  he  can  and  will  not  only  give  as  mtrei  ae  is  . 
absdutdy  tieeded  for  his  work,  but  also  that  he  can  and  will  give  ohm- 
dantly.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  real  joy  I  had  in  Ood,  when  I 
received  this  sum.  I  was  calm, — ^not  in  the  least  excited — able  to  go  on 
immediately  with  other  work  that  came  u|Hm  me  at  once,  after  I  had 
received  the  donation;  but  inexpressible  was  the  dehght which  I  had  inGM, 
who  had  thus  given  me  the  fiill  answer  to  my  thousands  of  prayers,  during 
these  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-five  days.  I  notice  further  eonocrning 
this  donation,  l.The  donor  especially  desired  me  to  keep  his  name  entirely 
concealed ;  and  in  order  that  no  one  may  know  who  he  is,  gave  me  not 
an  order  on  a  bank,  but  brought  the  amoont  in  notes.  2.  He  bad  intended 
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to  leay«  to  job  this  sam,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  after  his  death,  and 
for  years  it  had  been  on  his  last  will ;  but  he  judged  it  was  more  acoord- 
ing  to  the  will  of  God  to  give  the  money  during  his  lifetime." 

The  suitability  of  the  providential  supplies  to  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  institution,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  was  never  more  manifest  than 
in  that  well-remembered  period  of  wide-spread  distress  from  1846  to 
1848.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  there  woe  seldom  less  tJian  two 
hundred  pounds  in  hand.  When  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  provisions 
is  considered,  this  fact  almost  assumes  the  character  of  the  miraculous. 
The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  made  that  vegetable  too  dear  to  be  con- 
tinued in  use  at  the  Orphan  House.  Rice  was  twice  as  dear  as  usual ; 
oatmeal  more  than  twice  as  dear,aod  bread  extravagantly  high.  But  all 
this  was  well  known  to  their  L)ivine  Provider.  His  riches  were  exhaust^ 
less ;  and  hence,  during  the  whole  winter  of  1846-7,  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  household  of  one  hundred  aod 
fifty  persons.  The  building,  completed  with  the  funds  provided  in  the 
way  we  have  detailed,  soon  proved  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  great  number  of  destitute  orphans  ibr  whom  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  were  sought ;  and,  in  December,  1860,  it  ^<  came  into  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Miiller  to  build  another  house  large  enough  to  contain  seven 
hundred  orphans,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  receive  one  thousand 
altogether.  At  the  time  this  thought  came  into  his  mind,  the  expenditure, 
for  seven  weeks,  was  about  four  times  as  much  as  was  received.  Yet  he 
at  once  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  confidently  and  believingly 
waited  in  prayer  and  supplication  for  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  project 
which  involved  the  outlay  of  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty-five  thousand 
pcunds.  The  result  was,  that  beside  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  reaching  an  average  of  seventy  pounds  a  week,  there  came 
to  hand  towards  this  object,  before  the  26th  of  May,  1855,  the  noble  sum 
of  £23,059  17s.  8id.,  in  sums  varying  from  one  shilling  to  eight  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Throughout  all  this  wonderful  history,  as  we  have  now  presented  it, 
it  would  almost  appear  as  though  the  institution,  under  Mr.  Mailer's 
care,  suffered  no  straits,  and  in  reality  never  endured  privation  of  any 
kind.  This  would  be  a  mistaken  view  of  the  case,  however ;  and  to 
complete  the  case  we  have  undertaken  to  present,  it  is  necessary  now  to 
revMd  the  actual  necessities  which,  from  time  to  time,  and  occasionally  for 
many  months  together,  tried  the  faith  and  exercised  the  patience  of  the 
conductors. 

There  is  one  point  that  ought  ever  to  be  remembered;  for  Mr. 
MUller's  singularly  trying  position  can  never  be  understood  without 
taking  it  into  consideration ;  that  is,  that  Mr.  MiUler  never  incurs  any 
debt,  and  never  orders  goods  without  having  in  hand  the  means  u>  pay 
for  them.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  week's  or  a  day's,  or 
even  a  single  hour's  delay  in  the  arrival  of  means,  when  the  funds  are 
•shansted,  would  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  in  a  community 
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of  from  two  to  three  hundred  persons.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  noir 
iDvite  attention  to  the  following  brief  eztractSi  taken  from  nnmeraus 
others  of  the  same  description  :— 

^'Norember  28, 1838.— On  inqairy  I  found  that  there  was  eyerything  needfid 
for  the  dinner,  in  all  three  hooses  ;  bat  neither  in  the  Infants*  nor  Boye*  Orpkan 
House,  was  tliere  bread  enough  for  tea,  nor  money  to  buy  mUk,  Lower  we  had  nerer 
been,  and,  perhaps,  nerer  so  low.  We  gave  onrselTes  now  anitedlj  to  prayer,  Uyiag 
in  simplicity  the  case  before  the  Lord.  Whilst  in  prayer,  there  was  a  knock  at  tlie 
door,  and  one  of  the  sisters  went  out.  After  the  two  brethren  and  I  had  prayed 
aloud,  we  continued  for  awhile  silently  in  prayer.  As  to  myself,  I  was  lifiing  up 
my  heart  to  the  Lord  to  make  a  way  for  our  escape,  and  to  know  if  there  were  any 
other  thing  which  I  could  do  with  a  good  conscience,  besides  waiting  on  Him,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  food  for  the  children.  At  last  we  rose  from  oar  kneea.  I 
said,  '  Ood  will  surely  send  help.'  The  words  had  not  quite  passed  over  my  lips, 
when  I  perceiyed  a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  which  had  been  brought  whilst  we 
were  in  prayer.  It  was  from  my  wife,  containing  another  Utter  from  a  brother,  wiA 
£lO/or  the  Orphans!  ** 

"August  14,  1839 There  was  nothing  at  all  in  hand!    I  opened  the  box  lo  my 

house,  and  found  Is.  4d.  in  it.  A  labourer  gaye  4s.  of  his  own.  There  was  foond 
Is.  6d.  in  the  boxes  in  the  Orphan  Houses,  and  58.  came  in  by  the  sale  of  a  few 
articles  which  had  been  giyen  for  that  purpose.  By  this  Us.  lOd.  we  were  able  to 
meet  the  absolute  need,  but  able  to  take  in  only  a  small  quantity  of  bread." 

''February  8,  1842. — In  none  of  the  houses  have  we  been  able  to  take  in  any 
bread,  and  as  yesterday  also  but  little  could  be  taken  in,  there  wtS  not  remain  any  fir 
the  morrow  !  Nor  is  there  money  enough  to  taJbs  ta  mitk  to-morrow  morning  J  T%ere 
areUhewise  eo€Us  needed  in  two  houses.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  these  three  yeaxa  and 
seyen  months,  since  first  the  funds  were  exhausted,  we  were  neyer  in  greater  poverty, 
and  if  the  Lord  were  not  to  send  in  means  before  nine  o'dock  to-morrow  morning,  his  name 
wotdd  be  disfionoured.  But  I  am  fully  assured  that  he  will  not  leave  us."  *'  Febmaiy 
9.— This  morning  I  went  between  seven  and  eight  o'cloek  to  the  Orphan  Houses,  to 
see  whether  the  Lord  had  sent  in  anything.  When  I  arrived  there,  he  had  juan, 
two  or  three  minutes  before,  sent  help.  A  brother,  in  going  to  his  business  this 
morning,  had  gone  already  half  way  when  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  lay  the  Orphans 
so  upon  his  heart,  that  he  could  not  go  on  any  further,  but  felt  himsdf  constrained  to 
go  back,  and  to  take  to  Brot!ier  R.  Brown,  at  the  Boys*  Orphan  House,  three  soeenigns  ! 
Thus  the  Lord  in  his  faithfulness  has  helped  us.  Help  was  never  more  truly  needed, 
for  our  poverty  was  never  greater  ;  nor  did  the  h^  come  of  the  Lord  ever  mors 
manifestfy  from  himself.  The  brother  was  gone  on  a  good  way,  it  was  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  so  short  a  time  before  money 
would  have  been  needed ;  consider  this,  beloved  reader,  and  praise  with  us  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness.  Praise  him  particularly  that  he  enabled  us  to  trust  in  him,  in 
this  trying  hour.    There  came  in  besides  to-day  7s.  6d." 

''March  17,  1842.~.This  morning  our  poverty,  whieh  now  has  lasted,  more  or 
less,  for  several  months,  had  become  exceeding  great.  I  left  my  house  a  few  minutes 
after  seven,  to  go  to  the  Orphan  Houses,  to  see  whether  there  was  money  enough  to 
take  in  the  milk,  which  is  brought  about  eight  o'clock.  On  my  way  it  was  especially 
my  request  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  pity  us,  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  and  that  he  would  not  lay  more  upon  us  than  he  would  enable  vs  lo  bear. 
I  specially  entreated  him  that  he  would  now  be  pleased  to  refresh  our  dearth  by 
•ending  na  help.  While  I  was  thus  in  prayer,  about  two  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Orphan  Houses,  I  met  a  brother  who  was  going  at  this  early  hour  to  his  bnsineias. 
After  having  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him,  I  went  on,  but  he  presently  ran  after 
me,  and  gave  me  £1  for  the  Orphans.  Thus  the  Lord  speedily  answered  my  pnjmr. 
^Biarch  19,  Saturday.    As  hat  often  been  the  case  on  Saturday,  so  it  was  this  4aj 
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in  i>articiilar.  We  began  the  day  in  reiy  great  povert j»  as  only  Is.  had  come  in  since 
the  day  hefoie  yesterday.  There  was  not  one  ray  of  light,  as  to  natural  prospects. 
I  had  proposed  to  my  fcUow-laboarers  that  we  should  set  apart  this  day  especially 
for  prayer.  We  met,  accordingly,  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning.  By  that  time 
had  come  in  48.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  again  at  three,  when 
lOs.  came.  In  the  evening  at  seven,  we  met  once  more,  there  being  yet  3s.  needed 
to  provide  all  that  was  required.  This  also  we  received,  and  even  3s.  more  than 
was  actually  needed  came  in  just  when  we  were  about  to  separate." 

We  need  not  multiply  extracts  like  these.  They  all  teach  the  one  lesson 
which  the  want  of  faith  in  the  church  of  the  present  day  shows  is  so 
greatly  needed : — That' God  is  faithful  to  his  promises ;  and  that  in  all 
works  undertaken  in  his  fear^  and  for  the  promotion  of  his  glury,  implicit 
dependence  upon  him,  and  trusting  confidence  in  his  fatherly  care  and 
beneficent  goodness,  are  better  than  all  the  help  of  man^  however  elabo- 
rately applied  or  vigorously  expended. 

We  can  hardly  close  these  remarks  without  noticing  the  fact,  that,  in 
some  respects,  the  principle  which  actuated  Mr.  Miiller,  to  a  large  extent 
Actuated  the  founders  and  conductors  of  the  Local  Pbeaohebs'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association.  It  is  true  the  objects  of  the  care  and  sympathy  of  the 
two  parties  are  widely  different;  so  also  are  the  modes  of  operation  adopted. 
Probably  the  difference,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
divergence  in  the  second.  The  objects  of  Mr.  Miiller's  care  are  wholly 
helpless  and  destitute,  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  too  often  the 
sport  of  fortune,  the  victims  of  capricious  tyranny  and  neglect.  Our 
Association  exists  for  the  benefit  of  a  different  class  of  persons,  many  of 
whom,  though  often  destitute  and  comparatively  friendless,  have  had  the 
means  of  partially  preparing  for  a  time  of  affliction  and  helplessness ; 
while  their  honourable  position  in  the  church  gives  them,  in  all  calamitous 
contingencies,  an  undoubted  claim  upon  Christian  assistance  and  sympa- 
thy. To  all  such  we  offer  an  opportunity  and  a  medium  for  husbanding 
their  resources  against  a  time  of  necessity  or  calamity  ;  and  besides  dis- 
pense to  them  advantages  much  greater  than  the  basis  of  subscription 
warrants.  Thus  the  Association  is  dependent  upon  the  providence  of 
God  for  the  means  whicli  ore  essentially  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  aged  and  afflicted  servants  of  God,  for  whose 
benefit  this  Association  was  established. 

It  is  wise  and  prudent  to  help  men  to  help  themselves.  This  our  ex- 
cellent institution  accomplishes,  to  a  very  important  degree,  by  inviting 
and  encouraging  the  brethren  to  contribute  to  a  common  store,  that  their 
burdens  and  afflictions  may  be  borne,  in  common.  But  it  is  Christian  and 
godlike  to  visit  the  widow  and  fatherless  in  their  calamity  and  bereave- 
ment, and  carry  help  and  consolation  to  the  habitation  of  the  indigent 
aged ;  and  this  we  are  able  to  do  chiefly  by  the  free  contributions  of 
benevolent  friends,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  has  touched,  and  filled  with 
love  and  sympathy  for  his  suffering  servants.  This  department  of  our 
work  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  undertaken  by  Mr.  Miiller,  and  has 
always  been  the  sabject  of  earnest  and  united  prayer;  and  no  doubt  it 

J  J 
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has  been  by  the  blesnng  of  Almigbtj  God  alone  that  ihrougk  aema 
years  of  fiery  trial  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish  so  moeh 
good,  and  to  hold  on  its  course  unfalteringly,  amidst  evil  report  and  good 
report/ doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  a  willing  mind  and  a  courageous 
faith. 

While  commending  to  the  friends  and  supportets  of  the  Association 
the  example  of  Mr.  Miiller,  and  pressing  upon  their  attention  the  actual 
necessity  for  an  increase  of  means  to  meet  the  large  demands  which  arc 
now  made  upon  the  funds  of  the  Association^  we  would  allude  to  the 
approaching  Christmas  season  as  a  time  especially  adapted  to  pious  and 
charitable  exertion  in  its  behalf.  Many  anniTersaries  are  usually  held  at 
this  season,  and  these  might  be  multiplied  in  number  and  augmented  in 
interest  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  proper  ofScers,  in  coejunctioQ  with 
the  members  in  general.  We  trust  that  this  will  be  the  case,  the  ensuing 
Christmas,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  realised; 
that  active  exertions  will  be  made  universally  to  induce  our  local  brethren 
to  join  the  Association;  and  that  ardent  and  unceasing  prayer  will  be 
made,  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  sufficient  means  may  be  forthcom- 
ing to  enable  the  committee  to  meet  all  dadms  that  may  be  made  upon 
them  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  the  bereaved,  and  the  worn-out  servants  of 
our  Heavenly  Master. 

■    '»■    ■ 

A  aAXXaAMENTAL  ADDRESS, 

nsUVERBD  BT  THE  REVERBKD  HENRT  BATOBBLOB,  mHIffrXB  OF  9XTHI1 
CHAPBL,  SHEFFIELD,  TO  THE  ME1CBBB8  Ain>  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LOCAL 
preachers'  HUTUAL-AID  ASSOCIATION,  OK  TUESDAY  EVKONO,  JUNE  IOIH; 
185d,  AT  THE  ADMimSTEAnON  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPTEE. 

Dear  Bbetrben, — ^It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  you  in  celebrating 
the  supper  of  our  Lord.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you  which,  I  trust,  may 
not  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  objects  which  have  brought  us  together.  I  prefer 
that  what  I  have  to  utter  should  be  seen  to  ftpiiag  £rom  seme  passage  of  the 
word  of  Qod ;  for  were  there  no  higher  oonsidcratiMis^  my  ezperieaoe  confirms 
that  what  one  has  to  communicate  is  far  better  remembered  if  it  be  visibly 
rooted  in  some  well-known  verse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  May  I  request  yoor 
attention  while  I  throw  out  a  few  expository  suggestions  on  Gal.  ii.  20 :— "  lorn 
crucified  with  Christ:  neoerthdest  J  live ;  yet  not  I,  hut  Christ  Rveth  in  me :  ind 
the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  ^e  faith  of  the  Son  qf  €fod,  «fto 
loved  me,  and  gave  himse^for  me,** 

"  I  am  emeified.**  What  strange  words !  Boss  Panl  meaa  tiMrt  his  Inuidf 
and  feet  were  actually  nailed  to  a  eress?  Plainly,  ao.  Does  he  nnt  himsdf 
Oik  us,  "  WasPmd  erucifiedi'*  And  does  ha  not  eUewlMre  reply,  "^It  is 
Christ  that  diedt" 

'*Iam  erueified  with  Christ."  Stranger  words  still  I  Did  Paul  die  a  shame* 
f  jI  death  with  his  Lor4  P  We  read,  '*  Then  were  there  two  thieves  orueified  with 
hi.n,  one  on  the  right  Juind,  emd  another  on  the  ^ft; "  but  nothing  about  PauL 

The  simple  &ot  is,  Paul  has  undergone  a  wonderful  change.  What  once 
lived  in  him  is  dead ;  and  what  once  was  diead  in  hhn  lives.  Why  does  be  lepn* 
cent  his  altered  eoaditiott  ia  such  pcealtar  hetk^tii^eX    let  i»w^.    It soie 
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that  Paal  ne7er  chooses  qnaintaaM  for  its  own  sake.  If  Paul  usea  words  with 
ost-of^the-wuy  meanmga,  and  places  them  in  singular  and  unexpected  rdiations, 
it  is  not  because  he  revels  in  grotesque  imagery,  and  takes  pleasttre  in  queer 
odditiea  of  expzessioD.  It  is  because  there  are  certain  things  which  have  so 
captivated  his  every  power  of  thought;  and  fee  ling,  and  imagination^  and  con- 
ecience,  that  they  moet  pervade  and  colour  all  that  he  says  and  does.  It  is  a  huge 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  a  mere  creatore  of  an  untamed  imagination.. 
His  figures  always  enclose  soUd  arguments.  It  is  logic  ilia minated;  andaa 
the  light  always  comes  from  one  quarter,  it  cannot  lead  astray. 

Paul  is  here  contemplating  his  former  state  with  the  inward  traasforma- 
tions  of  which  he  is  now  conscious.  Previously  sin  ruled  him;  now  he  is 
**  dead:  to  Us  moftoM ''•—responds  no  more  to  its  impulses.  What  has  libemted 
his  inclinations  from  the  serfdom  of  evil,  and  a&rded  him  the  asaaranee  of 
divine  forgiveness  f  The  gospel.  What  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  that  gospel  ? 
^Hie  croes.  To  the  death  of  hia  Redeemer  on  Calvary,  he  traces  all  the  eauses 
of  the  death  of  ain  in  his  soul.  Thinking  on  the  dicuastance,  that  tiie  carnal  , 
and  the  ainful  in  him  had  been  put  to  death — destroyed — and  knowing  full  well 
that  thia  transcendent  efiect  had  been  wrought  through  the  power  of  his 
Saviooi^a  sofferings,  he  lodes  back  and  sees  his  sins  expire^  as  it  were»  with  his 
Lord,  and  he  exclaims,  **  I  am  crucified  with  Christ!  "  This  <^wi&  **  intimaAes 
more  than  resemblance;  it  denotes  power.  Its  foice  must  not  beaoughtin 
analogy,  but  in  cauaation.  Similarly  this  inapired  apestle  expresses  himaelf  in 
Romans :  "  Our  old  ia<m'*— -our  former,  unchanged,  sinful  self—*'  is  cmeificd 
with  him  [Christ],  that  the  hcdxf  of  sin  might  he  dcstraycd^  thai  hca^orth  we 
should  not  serve  sin."  The  cruciiixion  of  sin— how  ineffiible  the  blessing  I 
Who  amongst  us  does  not  desira  its  utter  extinctioa  ? 

Is  the  crueifM  Paul  dead,  then?  Hear  him:  ^' Neterthelees  I  live  J* 
*^  Dead  indeed  unto  nn,  but  oKve  tado  Body  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^'* 
When  sin  dies,  the  living  spirit  of  man  ia  not  extinguished,  nor  ita  facultiea 
paralysed ;  but  every  energy  is  vitaliaed.  The  current  of  indinatton,  volition, 
and  action  is  arrested,  and  tamed  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  soul  of  Paul 
towards  pharisaic  life  and  the  world  was  once  fertile  and  productive :  towards 
God  it  was  bleak  and  eterile ;  but  now  on  the  eartiily  aspect  growth  has 
declined,  and  heavenwards  Ueoming  beauty  and  abundant  harvesia  aspire.  That 
within  which  formerly  sympathised  with  ^*  ike  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil,^* 
has  been  '<  erueifiedj^  and  capadtiee  and  attainmenta  of  ^*  2o«s,  joy,  pemee,  long* 
steering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faiths  meekness,  teaspeTanee>,  agaiusi  which  there 
is  no  law,*'  htL^e"  attained  unto  the  reswfreetion  </  *^  dead** 

<<J2iss.**  Yes,  the  great  change  is  truly  a  living  one.  Paul  wis  non- 
existent in  the  past.  Henever  lived  befim.  The  reality  and  acat  of  life  he  never 
knew  till  now.  Tl^  wonderfol  alteration  is  a  living  one,  aa  contrasted  with 
the  spiritual  death  which  preceded  it.  He  has  been  <*  &er»  i^W  His  i^iritoal , 
nativity  has  introduced  him  from  religious  nanenity  into  true  being.  He  has 
*^ passed  fnm  death  unto  life."*  It  is  a  living  change  aa  conscious  in  its  pos- 
sessor.  Whatever  m«y  be  tlie  chasactar  of  As  preeess,  lather  long  or  short, 
whether  silent  and  unperceptible  or  lArapt  and  startling,  there  will  be  its  auf- 
ficient  evidenoea.  The  operation  of  die  gospel  doea  not  obseum  ^the  hgki 
thatisin  ^ee,**  but  poigea and  inadiatea  its  flame.  li  ia  a  living  change  as 
evoking  the  apontaneoua  cemplianoe  of  thahumaa  wilL  The  will  is  not  crushed 
and  responsibilily  destioyei.  If  o  groea  material  analogies  can  explain  it.  It 
does  not  reaemble  the  atone  whieh  moves  when  amitlstt*  The  wiU  ia  not  stirred 
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towards  God  and  goodness  like  tbe  yielding  of  dead  matter  to  force.  The  Tolun- 
tary  preferences  are  stimulated  by  a  holy  and  loving  constraint,  whichy  in  the 
objectionable  sense  of  the  word,  is  no  constraint  at  all ;  it  is  a  living  change,  ts 
designed  for  activity.  We  have  life  given  that  we  may  live;  and,  if  we  live 
not,  the  life  will  leave  us — ^we  shall  die.  It  is  a  living  change,  as  productive  of 
growth.  Progress  is  its  most  evident  criterion  and  consequence.  "  Life  unto  " 
higher  " !(/«,"  or  "  deaih  unto "  deeper  "  death,*"  is  the  law  of  our  spiritual 
being.  What  says  Christ  about  his  people  t  "T  am  oome  that  they  might  hate 
lifCj  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly^' 

It  is  a  living  change,  as  marked  by  tendencies  to  maturity  and  perfectioD. 
Undiseased  and  healthful  life  carries  on  all  its  vital  processes  to  their  intended 
consummation.  What  said  ""Jesus  concerning  this  life,  whether  elementary  or 
complete,  in  its  beginning  or  its  end?  "J  am  the  true  vine"  **  Ye  are  tiu 
branches.**  **  Every  branch  t?uxt  beareth  fruit,  he  (Qod)  purgeth  it^  that  it  nay 
bring  forth  more  fruit**  •  "  He  that  abideth  in  me*'  and  therefore  grows,  *'  a»i 
I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit,**  **  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified." 
This  change  is  living  as  blessed  to  its  owner.  Sound,  hale,  elastic,  bodily  life 
is  a  joy  to  a  man.  Strong,  buoyant,  healthful  life  in  the  soul,  is  man'd  purest 
and  only  enduring  felicity.  "Being  now  made  free  from  sin,  and  become 
servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  lifc."^ 
**  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  It  would  not  be  possible  for  Paul 
to  say,  *'  I  live,"  without  adding,  '*and  yet  not  /,  but  Christ.*'  He  knew  full 
well,  "  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  myfiesh)  dweUeth  no  good  thing/*  Paul  could  not 
speak  of  bmg  ^*  dead  unto  sin,**  and  ^*  alive  unto  God,**  without  reminding  as, 
that  it  is  all  of  Christ.  Is  the  saying,  "  Christ  liveth  in  me,**  obscure  to  any  t 
Let  us  tnake  it  plain.  There  are  many  more  sentences  like  it.  ''  Behold,**  said 
Christ,  **  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice j  and  open  the 
door,  I  wiU  come  in  to  him."  In  another  place,  he  adds,  *^lfa  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him.**  But  our  text  suggests  more  than  that  Christ 
''dwe^/et^**  in  his  disciples— he  **  liveth**  in  them.  Christ  lives  in  their  life. 
Christ  lives  in  the  hidden  and  interior  sources  of  human  character,  oat  of  which 
come  all  its  conscious  and  visible  issues.  Their  inward  life  of  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  purpose,  and  their  outward  life  of  word,  and  undertakin^r,  and 
deed  are  fram  Christ.  They  "  have  the  mind  **  and  the  manner  "  qf  Christ."' 
The  fruit  is  of  Christ,  and  he  must  be  in  the  vital  laws  of  the  limb  that  bean 
it.  The  streams  are  of  Christ,  and  he  must  be  in  the  fountain.  "  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches^  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.**  "  He  that  believeth  on 
me,**  said  Jesus,  *' out  qf  the  midst  qf  his  soul  shall  flaw  rivers  of  living  water ; 
(this  spake  he  qf  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive." J  Let 
us  look  more  closely  at  this  expression,  <<  Christ  liveth  in  meJ*  It  is  very  easy 
to  be  satisfied  with  impalpable  films  for  the  imagination,  and  to  substitute  them 
for  clear  and  definite  ideas,  and  retain  no  sufficient  conceptions  to  promote  tbe 
life  of  Christ  in  our  souls. 

Christ  lives  in  a  man,  when  ?Us  soul  has  been  changed  by  the  "  Holy  Ghott.^* 
The  precise  nature  of  the  influence  and  the  exact  manner  of  its  exercise,  have 
not  been  revealed  to  us.  The  former  belongs  to  a  class  of  powers,  and  the 
latter  to  a  class  of  processes,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  no  representatioo 
among  men.  Both  are,  therefore,  beyond  our  investigation,  f^ences  and 
modes  in  matter  are  equally  beyond  our  reach.  We  are  concerned  only  with 
effects.  The  grand  evidence,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  operated  on  our  spirit, 
is,  "  Sin  hath  no  more  dominion  over  you.**    *'-  They  that  are  Chr%st*s  have  crucified 
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the  fleshy  with  their  passions  and  lustsJ'  "  They  yield  not  their  members  " — 
fnculties— "  as  instruments  qf  unrighteousness  unto  sin:  but  yield  themselves  unto 
Gk>{2,  as  those  thai  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members  " — ^facalties — "  as 
instruments  of  righteousness  unto  Ood"  When  our  Saviour  predicted  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  said,  "  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  youJ^ 
"  And  hereby,"  says  the  beloved  apoetle,  "  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  usy  by  the 
Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us"  In  the  renewed  faculties  of  "  the  saved,** "  Clirist 
liveth," 

Again :  Christ  lives  in  men,  not  only  by  tlie  initial  changes  produced  in  their 
minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  the  perpetual  communication  of  his  sacred 
if{fluences.  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  original 
awakening  of  Christian  life  in  the  soul,  but  is  prolonged  over  the  whole  period 
of  our  existence.  The  Holy  .Spirit,  in  consequence,  is  not  represented  as  simply 
visiting,  but  as  dwelling  in  the  body.  Hence  we  read,  not  that  a  particcdar 
impulse  merely  is  imparted  to  the  mind  of  the  renewed,  but  that  '*  they  are" 
constantly  "  led  by  the  Spirit  qf  Ood."  It  is  obvious  that  a  habit  is  denoted. 
In  consistency  with  this  view,  we  have  it  written :  "  And  if  Christ  be  in  you^ 
the  body,"— inward  tendency  to  evil  *'  is  dead  in  relation  to  sin ;  but  the  spirit," 
the  changed  self,  "is  life  in  relation  to  righteousness.'*  And  '4f  any  man 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

Further :  Christ  lives  in  men  by  their  obedience  to  all  his  revealed  will. 
What  Christ  has  taught  in  person,  or  by  his  inspired  servants,  is  our  infallible 
^^de.  If  I  accept  the  thoughts  and  maxims  of  any  man  and  live  by  them, 
that  man  lives  in  me.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  plenty  more,  are 
daily  living  in  us  all.  In  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  '*we  have  the  mind  of 
Christ"  If  we  practically  adopt  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  our  own ;  if  we  live  by  its  principles  and  laws ;  Christ  lives  in  us.  If 
we  think  the  thoughts,  feel  the  feelings,  and  do  the  deeds,  which  Christ  requires 
from  us,  Christ  lives  in  us.  "  Let  that  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus."  "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly,"  "  that  ye  may  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  in  aU  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding," 

Once  more :  Christ  lives  in  men  by  the  virtues  and  excellences  which  manifest 
their  living  connecHon  with  him,  Paul  prays  for  the  Ephesians,  "  that  Christ 
may  dweU  in  their  hearts  by  faith  J*  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  loee^"  says  John,  *'  Ood 
dweUeih  in  him.**  And  again  :  "If  we  love  one  another  Ood  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
his  love  is  perfected  in  us."  In  him  who  fully  accepts  our  Saviour  as  his  Lord, 
Christ  lives.  '*  Whosoever  shall  cot^ess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  Ood 
dwelleth  in  him,**  says  John.  By  the  progressive  and  complete  submission  of 
our  nature  to  our  Eedeemer,  which  such  a  practical  reception  of  his  divine 
claims  necessitates,  Christ  lives  in  us.  "  He  that  keepeth  his  commandmenis 
dweUeth  in  him,  and  he  in  him."  Have  we  the  evidences  that  Christ  lives  in 
ns  by  our  increasing  vitality,  trust,  love,  purity,  hope,  joy,  and  triumph? 

"  And  the  life  which  I  now  live."  To  live  is  an  inexorable  necessity.  We 
cannot  lay  aside  our  vital  activities.  Man's  last  act  of  daring  and  defiant  im- 
piety can  only  transfer  his  immortal  self  from  a  dying  sphere  of  responsibDity 
to  a  deathless  one.  We  are  compelled  to  think,  feel,  and  act.  Oar  choice  is 
not,  to  live  or  not  to  live,  but  how  and  for  what?  Every  thought  which  we 
allow,  every  feeling  which  we  cherish,  every  act  which  we  choose  to  perform, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  must  crucify  irregular  desire  and  unlawful  lust,  or 
crucify  that  within  us  which  struggles  to  gain  us  over  to  the  moral,  the  spiri- 
tual, the  divine.  We  must  either  deny  righteousness,  sobriety,  and  godliness, 
and  live  in  ungodliness  and  woridly  lusts,  or,  "denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
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lusts,  live  rightecudyy  soberly,  and  godfyj"    With  Pftul  sin  his  beea  t 
find  slahiy  and  his  higber  affections,  impaled  and  mangled  doling  ihe  i 
of  evil,  have  been  healed  and  Testored. 

^  The  life  which  I  now  hve  in  thefleshj^  It  is  in  thsfluk  in  this  life,  in  this 
worid,  that  Paul  is  both  ''crucified''  and  *^ lives:'  What  an  evidenoe  of  tlie 
divine  power  of  the  life  which  Panl  now  lives  I  It  is  tn  lAe  fleA  that  it  has 
slain  sin  and  asserted  its  sopremacy.  Here  sin  was  ever  befefe  unooaqoecaUe. 
Sinful  inclinations  within,  and  sinful  allurements  without,  are  no  mof«  in- 
Tincible.  Instead  of  the  despairing  outcry,  ''  O  wretched  man  that  lam!  lefto 
shall  deliver  mef"  there  is  the  grateful  ezdamation,  **I  thask  Ood  through  Jeaas 
Christ  our  LordJ"  The  place  where  all  was  lost,  all  has  been  recovercd.  The 
scenes  of  shameful  and  miserable  defeat  are  the  plains  of  victoiy — the  rallyii:^ 
ground  of  ardour  and  immortal  exultation. 

*'  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Oed^  The  reality  and  sufficiency  of  our 
Eedeemer's  atoning  sacrifice,  is  the  great  object  of  oar  trust,  and  the  aonree  of 
OUT  life.  This  is  "  thefmih  of^^-^  the—**  Son  of  GodJ'  Our  only  plea,  onr 
first  and  final  argument,  is,  He  "loved  me  and  gave  hiwuelf  for  me."  The 
propitiation  on  the  cross  is  the  grand  effect  and  evidence  of  God*8  love  to  man 
and  the  grand  cause  and  confirmation  of  man's  faith  in  Grod.  It  is  tiurough  the 
substitutionary  sufferings  of  our  Lord  that  we  begin  to  live,  conimue  to  lirt^ 
and  that  we  hope  to  live  still  as  Christians.  Through  all  the  stagea  of  our 
spiritual  career,  and  in  all  its  inward  and  outward  exigencies,  we  have  noliuBg' 
but  '<  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood,''  and  that  is  enough.  ^^lUve  by  thefmtk  of 
^SonofGodJ' 

'**  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  In  a  world,  like  tihia,  with  anoh 
a  nature  as  ours,  having  suck  tremendous  destinies  befoie  us,  it  is  refreafaiag  to 
be  told  that  anybody  lov%s  us.  The  very  report  of  sympathy  will  stay  the  tear 
in  its  course,  and  still  the  sob  of  anguish.  It  is  no  small  addittan  to  the  love  of 
Christ  that  he  was  a  real,  perfect  man.  He  was  one  of  ounelves;  he  was  evr 
human  brother.  Christ  comes  yet  more  -dosely  to  oa,  and  his  love  heeaBea 
more  affecting  and  consolatory,  when  we  recollect  that  he  was  a  ten^iled  and 
coffering  brother.  His  is  the  sympathising  affection  which  has  been  begotten 
and  matured  by  personal  experience.  A  man  may  be  gifted,  and  wise,  and 
book -learned,  but  he  must  be  more  than  that  toieach  and  soothe  the  bewildered 
and  broken  hearts  of  men.  What  care  we  for  the  moat  eloquent  dedaimer 
whose  brows  have  never  been  bent  with  care,  and  whose  countenance  baa  never 
been  shaded  with  sorrow  ?  If  he  has  not  known  temptation  and  anguish,  he 
cannot  sympathise  with  me.  As  oar  responsibilities  and  sadnesses  in  life 
multiply,  as  the  surface  of  our  human  experiences  extends,  our  human  sya- 
patbies  towards  others  deepen  and  broaden.  Who  is  not  oonscieas  4if  it? 
Jesas  went  through  all  this.  He  has  had  the  experiences  of  the  little  child  and 
the  strong  man.  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  as  a  competent  and  finished  Savioor, 
was  made  ^*  perfect  through  steering."  *'  Having  euffered  himself,  being  tempted^ 
he  is  able  to  euoeour  them  that  are  tempted"  Am  I  then  preaching  to  yea  the 
weak  and  resooreeless  love  of  a  suffering  human  brother?  Ko;  bkniedbe 
Ood  I  This  love  is  potest  and  helpful.  Jesus  Christ  is  net  oidy  our  hnman 
brother,  but  our  divine  Lord.  It  has  pleased  God  to  annihilate  the  dread  and 
measureless  distance  which  lay  between  himself  and  his  feeble  and  sorrowing 
creatures,  by  appearing  amongst  us  in  the  form  'of  a  tried  and  afflicted  brother. 
It  was  the  love  of  God  that  beamed  from  that  hnman  eye ;  ahone  in  that  human 
eountenanoe;  throbbed  in  that  human  heart;  glowed  in  that  human  hand. 
Oh,  what  infinite  eondescenaion  to  oome  down  to  us,  like  one  of  Aoiaelves,  to 
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rereal  Grod'8  love  I  ^*Show  us  ike  Fath^,^^  said  an  apoatle,  ^*and  it  svfficeth 
vs.""  Look  on  Jemis  pitying  the  multrtade,  feeding  the  Jbangry,  healin^^"  the 
Bick,  teaching  the  ignorant,  forgiving  einners,  weeping  over  Jeniealem,  dying 
on  the  eroM,  and,  in  all,  he  dedares,  "JETs  tfua  hath  teen  me  hetth  $een  the 
Father  J"  The  Father's  love  is  in  all  that  aa  well  as  Ma  own.  **  I  and  my 
Father  are  one.*'  Look  npon  the  Father :  for  the  Bon  is  "  the  hrightness  of  his 
glory  and  the  express  image  qf  his  person,"  *'  The  Hght  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  qf  Oed  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."    <'  Jt  sufieeth  us," 

It  is  one  of  the  agonies  of  our  hearts  that  we  see  great  sorrow,  and  have 
only  the  disposition  and  no  power  to  snccoar.  It  is  not  so  with  Jesus.  lii^ 
power  is  as  boundless  as  his  pity.  He  is  as  ''  mighty  to  so/ue  "  as  he  is  merci- 
ful. '^  AU  power  j^  said  Jesus  of  Nazaveth,  ''  is  given  unto  me,  in  heaven  and  in 
earth/*  One  inspired  writer  says  of  our  divine  Hedeemer,  '^  AU  things  were 
made  by  him.*"  '<  Another  adds,  '^  He  upholdeth  aU  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power  J*  *^AUthe  angels  qf  Qod  worship  him"  Hence  ofiiald  the  Almi^rhty 
Redeemer  say  of  his  fiuthfiil  ones,  "  /  give  unto  them  eternal  Hfe ;  and  they  shall 
never  perish^  tteither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand," 

^^And  gave  himseff  for  me."  What  an  evidence  of  love! — "gave  himself 
for  me,"  '^  Unspeakable  g\ft !  "  It  so  surpasses  our  comprehenaioD,  is  in  many 
respects  so  singular,  is  so  different  from  what  we  have  in  our  power  to  bestow, 
that  it  is  necessarily  '^  unspeakable,"  Things  must  be  nnderatood  to  be  spoken. 
The  firmament  is  great,  but  we  cannot  fathom  it,  and  therefore  eannot  tell  its 
magnitude.  The  "  gift  "  by  Christ  of  "  himseV  is  a  great  abc,  but  its  vastness 
shows  no  limit,  and  is,  therefore,  ''  unspeakable'^ 

Our  Lord  might  have  given  much  which  would  have  been  unspeakable, 
and  have  withhefd  himself.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Christ  to  give  our  earth, 
our  solar  system,  or  the  whole  material  economy,  if  either  or  all  could  have 
availed  for  us.  We  do  not  know  the  actual  worth  of  a  globe  like  ours,  still  less 
can  we  understand  the  value  of  the  contents  of  space.  OiBe  orb,  or  all  put 
together,  would  be  an  ^^unspeakable  gift,"  Worlds  of  Uving  and  spiriiuul 
beings  were  equally  at  the  bidding  of  Christ.  He  could  have  commissioned  a 
legion  of  angels  to  become  flesh,  and  to  lay  down  their  incarnate  lives  for  us, 
could  such  an  arrangement  have  sufficed  to  restore  our  race.  This  would  have 
been  a  ^^ gift"  more  *^ unspeakable  "  still.  The  inestimableness  of  what  Christ 
might  have  given,  but  has  not,  by- its  inferiority,  enhances  the  unspeakable 
greatness  and  worth  of  what  he  has  given.    "  He  gave  himself  for  us" 

When  Jesus  Christ  yielded  himself  up  to  suffering  and  death,  he  could  do 
no  more.  It  was  the  greatest  gift  which  heaven  could  provide,  and  the  earth 
receive.  A  righteous  person  cannot  give  up  truth  and  principle.  When  such  a 
man  is  ready  to  ^pill  his  blood,  it  is  because  he  has  first  given  up  all  else  below. 
"All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  Life  is  the  la»t  thing  that  a 
man  will,  and  the  greatest  that  he  can,  yield  up  for  the  good  of  his  fellows* 
No  one  can  lose  his  soul  for  another.  The  loss  of  the  soul  is  a  self-curse,  an 
injury  to  others,  and  a  benefit  to  none.  I  am  not  unaware,  that  even  the  loss 
of  a  soul  is  sometimes  over-ruled  for  good ;  but  it  is  in  spite  of  the  nature  of 
such  an  awful  event,  and  not  by  means  of  it  A  lost  soul  could  neither  be  an 
offered  nor  an  accepted  sacrifice.  Self-sacrifice  reached  its  ntmost  limit  when 
Jesus  died.  Beyond  this  boundary  it  was  not  possible  to  pass.  Here  is  our 
Saviour's  own  maxim,  with  its  practical  application :— "  Greater  lave  hath  no 
one  than  this^  that  any  one  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,"  "Ye  are  my 
friends."  But,  more  than  this ;  not  only  could  Christ  present  no  greater  gift 
than  himself,  but   God  in  Christ  could  reveal  no  greater  love.     Man  is  the 
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highest  work  of  G^d  in  this  Yisible  creation :  the  whole  Tast  material  syvtem 
put  together  cannot  think,  cannot  feel,  cannot  love,  cannot  will,  cannot  serre, 
cannot  worship ;  bat  man  can  do  all  these  and  more»  which  eleyatea  him  im- 
measurably above  the  inferior  creatures  about  him.  These  attributes  and 
abilities  lift  man  above  all  the  visible  grandeur  of  earth  and  heaven.  What 
then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  the  chosen  medium  for  revealing 
God  in  the  most  exalted  manner  possible  to  our  present  sphere  of  being? 

Clearly,  through  man — God's  noblest  work  down  here — divinity  through 
humanity — "  Ood  in  Christy* — must  be  the  highest  mode  of  showing  forth  the 
Deity  for  this  human  world.  Hence  ''  the  Word  wan  made  fleth,^  assumed 
human  nature, '' niu/  dwelt  among  umJ*  "  And  the  Word  was  Ood"  '^  God 
was  manife$t  in  the  flesh"  By  this  means  he  is  for  us  ''  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God."  If  man  be  God*s  chief  work  below ;  if  Deity  in  humanity  be  the 
highest  divine  manifestation  possible  for  our  terrestrial  sphere ;  if  Jesus  Christ 
be  incarnate  Godhead ;  if  ^'greater  love  haih  no  one  than  this,  that  one  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends  ;"  if  Jefius  voluntarily  **gave  himself  for  us"  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God — and  these  things  cannot  be  disputed ;  then  our  Redeemer 
has  made  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  disclosure  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
the  visible  universe  can  support  and  exhibit.  No  grander  display  can  take 
place  in  human  history,  during  our  present  state.  ''  Hereby  pereeioe  we  the  love 
of  Ood^  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  J* 

The  sublime  faith  which  can  cast  such  glory  around  the  lot  of  man  in  this 
fower  world  authenticates  its  own  divinity.  I  may  have  Clod's  thoughts  in 
my  understanding,  God's  purity  in  my  conscience,  God's  love  in  my  affectionp, 
G^d*6  holy  power  in  my  will,  God's  blessed  work  in  my  hands,  the  immutable 
distinctions  of  God's  sacred  law  for  himself  represented  to  my  perceptions  and 
embodied  in  my  character  through  this  gospel,  ^.^ Be  ye  holy:  for  lam  koiyp 
*^  Ood  sending  his  oum  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  siuy  condentned 
sin  in  the  flesh:  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  This  "  life  I  now  live  in  theJfleshJ'  It 
is  here  that  this  magnificent  career  takes  its  rise.  Let  us  not  forget  to  "  live" 
it ''  tfi  the  flesh"  How  like  and  unlike  are  Christians  and  not  Christians  1  Like 
other  men,  the  disciple,  as  did  his  Lord,  breathes  the  common  air ;  eats  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth ;  is  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  shivers  in  the  gale ;  perspires 
with  toil,  receives  the  stroke  of  affliction,  and  g^ps  on  the  bed  of  death.  But 
how  unlike !  ''  The  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  Ood,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me"  '*  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  prieHs  unto 
Ood  and  his  Father ;  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen, 


THE  PEOVIDEXCE  OF  GOD,  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IX  A  WONDERFUL 
COMPLEX  INSTANCE  OF  ANIMAL  INSTINCT. 

One  morning,  my  attention  was  arrested  at  Laurel  Hill  by  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  black  birds,  whose  appearance  was  quite  foreign  to  me:  they  were  smaller, 
but  not  unlike  the  English  crow,  and  were  perched  on  a  calibash  tree  near  the 
kitchen.  I  asked  the  house  negress,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  from  the 
garden,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  those  black  birds.  She 
said,  "  Misses,  dem  be  a  sign  of  de  blessing  of  God ;  dey  are  not  de  blessing, 
but  only  de  sign,  as  we  say,  of  God's  blessing.  Misses,  youll  see  afore  noon- 
time how  the  ants  wiU  come  and  clear  the  houses."    At  this  moment  I  was 
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called  to  breakfast ;  and  thinking  it  was  some  superstitious  idea  of  hers^  I  paid 
on  further  attention  to  it« 

In  about  two  hours  after  this,  I  observed  an  uncommon  number  of  chasseur- 
ants  crawling  about  the  floor  of  the  room.  My  children  were  annoyed  by  them, 
and  seated  themselves  on  a  table,  where  their  legs  did  not  communicate  with 
the  floor.  ^The  ants  did  not  crawl  upon  my  person,  but  I  was  now  surrounded 
by  them.  Shortly  after  this,  the  walls  of  the  room  became  covered  by  them ;  and 
next  they  began  to  take  possession  of  the  tables  and  chairs.  I  now  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  refuge  in  an  adjoining  room,  separated  only  by  a  few  ascend* 
ing  steps  from  the  one  we  occupied,  and  this  was  not  accomplished  without 
great  care  and  generalship,  for  had  we  trodden  upon  one,  we  should  have  been 
summarily  punished.  There  were  several  ants  on  the  step  of  the  stair,  but  they 
were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  room  we  had  left ;  but  the  upper  room  pre- 
sented a  singular  spectacle,  for  not  only  were  the  floor  and  walls  covered  like 
the  other  room,  but  the  roof  was  covered  also. 

The  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  house,  at  all  times,  afford  shelter  to  a 
numerous  tribe  of  insects,  more  particularly  the  cockroach,  but  now  their 
destruction  was  inevitable.  The  chasseur-ants,  as  if  trained  for  battle,  ascended 
in  regular  thick  flies  to  the  rafters,  and  threw  down  the  cockroaches  to  their 
comrades  on  the  floor,  who  as  regularly  marched  with  the  dead  bodies  of  cock- 
roaches, dragging  them  away  by  their  united  efforts  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Either  the  cockroaches  were  stung  to  death  on  the  rafters,  or  else  the  fall  had 
killed  them.  The  ants  never  stopped  to  devour  their  prey,  but  conveyed  it  all 
to  their  storehouses. 

The  windward  windows  of  this  room  were  of  glass ;  and  a  battle  now 
ensued  between  the  ants  and  the  jack-spaniords  on  the  panes  of  glass.  The 
jack-spaniard  may  be  called  the  wasp, of  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  twice  as  large  as 
a  British  wasp,  and  its  sting  is  in  proportion  more  painful :  it  builds  its  nest  in 
trees  and  old  houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  rafters  of  a  room.  These  jack- 
spaniards  were  not  such  easy  prey  as  the  cockroaches  had  been,  for  they  used 
their  wings,  which  not  one  cockroach  had  attempted  to  do.  Two  jack-spaniards, 
hotly  pursued  on  the  window,  alighted  on  the  dress  of  one  of  my  children. 
I  entreated  her  to  sit  still,  and  remain  quiet.  In  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time,  a  party  of  ants  crawled  upon  her  frock,  surrounded,  covered  the  two 
jack-spaniards,  and  crawled  down  again  to  the  floor,  dragging  off  their  prey, 
and  doing  the  child  no  harm. 

From  tills  room  I  went  to  the  adjoining  bed-chamber  and  dressing-room, 
and  found  them  equally  in  the  possession  of  the  chasseurs.  I  opened  a  large 
military  chest  full  of  Unen,  which  had  been  much  infested,  for  I  was  determined 
to  take  every  advantage  of  such  able  hunters.  I  found  the  ants  already  inside. 
I  suppose  they  must  have  got  in  at  some  opening  at  the  hinges.  I  pulled  out 
the  linens  on  the  floor,  and  with  them  hundreds  of  cockroaches,  not  one  of 
which  escaped. 

We  now  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  chambers  built  at  a  little  distance, 
but  these  also  were  in  the  same  state.  I  next  proceeded  to  open  a  store-room 
at  the  end  of  the  other  house  for  a  place  of  retreat ;  but  to  get  the  key  I  had  to 
return  to  the  under  room,  where  the  battle  was  now  more  hot  than  ever.  The 
ants  had  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  rats  and  mice,  which,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,,  were  no  match  for  their  apparently  insigniflcant  foes.  They  surrounded 
them  as  they  had  the  insect  tribe,  covered  them  over,  and  dragged  them  off  with 
a  celerity  and  union  of  strength  that  no  one  who  has  not  watched  such  a  scene 
can  comprehend.    I  did  not  see  one  rat  or  mouse  escape,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw  a 
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score  carried  off  during^  a  rery  short  period.  We  next  tried  tke  kitchen,  ior  the 
store-room  and  boy's  pantry  were  already  occupied ;  hot  the  kitchen  was  equal!  r 
the  field  of  battle  between  rsits,  mice,  cockroaches,  and  ants  kiUing-  them.  A 
hui^ster  negro  came  up  selling  cakes ;  and  seeing  the  oprosr,  and  the  family 
and  servants  standing  out  in  the  sun,  he  said,  *'jlh,  imsses,  you'ye  got  the 
blessing  of  God  to-day,  and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  get  such  a  cleaning." 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  when  I  first  observed  l^e  ants ;  about  twelve  the 
battle  was  formidable;  soon  after  one  o*ok)ck  the  great  strife  began  with  the 
rats  and  mice;  and  about  three  the  houses  were  deared.  In  a  quarter  of  hoor 
more  the  ants  began  to  decamp,  and  soon  not  one  was  to  be  seen  within  doors. 
But  the  grass  round  the  house  was  full  of  them ;  and  they  seemed  now  feasting 
on  the  remnants  of  their  prey,  which  had  been  left  on  the  road  to  their  nests ; 
and  so  the  feasting  continued  till  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  black  birds,  who 
had  never  been  long  absent  from  the  ealibash  and  poisdous  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, darted  down  among  them,  and  destroyed  by  millions  those  who  were 
too  sluggish  to  make  good  their  retreat  By  five  o'dook  the  whole  was  over ; 
before  sundown,  the  negro  houses  were  all  cleared  in  the  same  way ;  and  th^ 
told  me  that  they  had  seen  the  black  birds  hovering  about  the  almond  trees,  dose 
to  the  negro-houses,  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morning.  I  neyer  saw  those  black 
birds  before  or  since,  and  the  negroes  assured  me  that  they  were  never  seen 
but  at  such  times. — Mrs.  Carmiehael  in  Kirby  and  Spencers  ^^ Entomology." 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  PETER  TREWIN, 

OF  TUB  STOURBRIDOS  CIRCUIT. 

OuB  dear  brother  was  born,  De- 
cember 29,  1802,  at  Helston,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  He  was  for  seve- 
ral years  very  weakly.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  perhaps  also  in  conse- 
quence of  his  parents  not  sufficiently 
estimating  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, his  early  training  was,  to  pome 
extent,  nearlected.  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  that  his  mother  was  very  anxious 
respecting  his  moral  and  spiritual 
state;  and,  with  all  that  fondness 
which  a  mother  only  can  manifest, 
she  expressed  from  time  to  time  this 
deep  concern  for  his  future  wdfare. 
He  always  spoke  of  his  mother  with 
the  greatest  reverence  and  affection. 
When  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  he 
began  to  attend  a  Sunday  school,  and 
his  record  is  that  that  event  commenced 
a  new  era  in  his  life.  He  was  placed 
in  the  lowest  class,  and  proceeded  step 
by  step  to  the  highest.  It  was  here 
he  learned  to  read  the  Bible,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  those  predous 
truths  which  he  afterwards  so  faith- 
fully explained  to  others.  He  states, 
<<  My  first  prize  was  obtained  in   a 


Sunday  school;  yes,  in  a  Sunday 
Bchool-^one  of  those  godlike  institu- 
tioi>s  where  children  are  cared  for, 
both  temporally  and  spiritnaKy.  I 
well  remember  the  cij'cum stance  of 
my  receiving  it.  The  superintendent 
stood  at  a  table  in  the  cnapel  in  the 
town  of  Helston  distributing  bookr. 
I  waited  with  the  greatest  anxiety, 
hoping  that  one  would  be  given  to 
me :  at  last  the  eves  of  the  superin- 
tendent were  fixed  upon  me,  and,  to 
my  great  joy,  he  handed  me  my  first 
prize.  It  was  only  a  sm^l  book,  bat 
it  had  a  powerful  impression  upon  ny 
mind,  an  influence  upon  my  whole 
life.  Many  years  have  passed  away 
since  I  received  it,  but  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced upon  my  moral  character  wiU 
only  be  known  in  eternity.  I  was 
about  nine  years  of  age  when  this 
took  place,  and  can  remember  to  this 
day  how  frequently  my  young  heart 
has  mdted  into  tenderness,  and  the 
tears  have  chased  one  another  down 
my  cheeks,  whilst  reading  the  pajgea 
of  my  first  reward.  From  that  tune 
I  became  tbe  subject  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  and  some  time  afterwards  a 
member  of  a  Chric'tiau  church,  and 
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<8Qbdequeiitly  a  pve^bcber  of  the  «:oepel. 
In  this  hWsMd  work  I  am  now  «n- 
fgged,  and  hope  to  be  so  wlnle  my 
^Mivenly  Father  I^ATonra  me  with  phy - 
sicalandmeutalenerfrieB.  While  thus 
employed  in  predaimmg  Christ  cruci- 
fied to  my  feUow-meni  my  song  is, 

»«  HsppT.  If  with  my  latest  Imsth, 
I  may  bat  gMp  his  name» 
Prsftch  liim  to  all,  and  crj  la  deatb. 
Behold,  behold  the  Lamb.'  " 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Society  when  about    nineteen 

J  rears  of  age,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
ocal  preacher.  For  seven  years  he 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry  in  the  Metho- 
'dist  New  Connexion.  In  1841,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Surah 
Bechley,  of  Stourbrido^e,  who  lives  to 
mourn  his  loss.  He  found  in  her  an 
helpmate  indeed ;  they  loved  with  the 
tenderest  attachment,  and  lived  in  eadi 
other's  affections.  This  union,  so  hap- 
pily commenced,  and  now  so  paiu- 
luliy  severed,  will  be  perfected  in  the 
eternal  world.  Three  years  after  this 
he  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kingswinford,  and  then  united  him- 
Belf  with  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and 
continued  a  useful  member  and  an 
acceptable  local  preacher  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  For  thirty -four  years  of 
his  life  he  did  what  he  could  to  make 
known  the  gospel  of  Christ.  During 
that  period  he  passed  through  many 
bitter  conflicts.  He  had  inaeed  fiery 
trials,  painful  afflictions;  but  in  all 
these  he  tried  to  glorify  God,  and 
bore  them  with  the  greatest  patience 
and  resignation.  No  words  of  mur- 
muring ever  escaped  his  lips.  "  It  is 
b11  right ;  God  knows  what  is  best," 
were  words  he  frequently  uttered, 
especially  during  his  last  painful  afflic- 
tion. For  more  than  two  years  he 
was  the  subject  of  much  pain  and  de- 
bility. The  following  testimonv  of 
his  character  is  given  by  one  of  the 
local  preachers  who  knew  him  well, 
•and  who  had  many  opportunities  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  character : — 
^  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  very 
acceptable  local  preacher  in  this  cir- 
cuit, and  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  As- 
sociation, up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  the  secretary  for  this  branch. 
This  office  he  discharged  fsithfuUy. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  esteemed,  and 
always  ready  and  wfDing  to  take  the 


work  given  him  on  the  plan."  More 
Uiaii  two  years  a^o  his  health  began 
to  fail,  und  bis  friends  l)ecamo  Appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences.  His 
frame  became  enfeebled,  his  limbs 
trembled  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
sinking  body,  and  it  became  evident 
that,  unless  this  could  be  stopped,  the 
end  was  drawing  near.  At  his  o«rn 
request,  he  was  taken  to  the  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital,  in  hope  that 
rest  and  medical  aid  would  do  bim 
good.  His  employers  were  very  kind 
to  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
affliction.  He  often  spoke  with  tearii  of 
gratitude  of  their  kindness,  and  prayed 
that  the  blessings  of  heaven  mi»:ht  be 
theirs.  At  his  own  request,  i)rayer 
was  made  for  his  restoration.  He 
was  for  some  time  anxious  about  this. 
His  dear  family  made  life  desirable, 
and  for  their  sakes  he  clung  to  it. 
The  writer  will  not  soon  forget  one 
day  taking  his  youngest  child  to  see 
him.  I  saw  him  gaze  upon  the  little 
helpless  one,  whilst  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  face.  We  shall  never  know 
in  this  world  the  full  tide  of  his  emo- 
tions at  that  hour. 

Por  some  time  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery ;  but  He  whose 
way  is  in  the  whirlwind,  and  whoso 
footsteps  are  not  known,  had  other- 
wise determined.  Through  the  whole 
of  his  affliction,  his  views  of  divine 
truth,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
were  the  same  as  in  health.  He  was 
the  same  calm,  thankftd  Christian. 
though  on  a  bed  of  suffering  and 
pain.  Several  of  the  friends  from 
different  parts  of  the  circuit  visited 
Mm,  and  to  all  of  them  he  bore  a 
noble  testimony  to  the  power  of  reli- 
gion to  support  him  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  Chnst  was  the  rock  on  which 
he  bttilt— the  foundation  on  which  he 
rested  his  tooul.  When  taking  leave  of 
Iris  children,  he  exhorted  them  to  read 
the  Bible,  to  be  diligent  in  their 
attendance  at  .the  Sunday  school, 
and  follow  the  example  of  Christ, 
assuring  them  thev  would  then  meet 
himinheaven.  With  great  solemnity 
he  charged  his  sorrowing  wife  to  train 
his  chilaren  for  heaven.  To  her  he 
gave  his  last  blessing,  and  requested 
that  she  would  not  sorrow  or  fear: 
Gk>d  would  take  care  of  both  her  and 
the  children.  He  talked  of  death  and 
the  grave  with  the  same  composure 
as  though  he  were  going  to  sleep;  and 
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even  when  his  sufferings  were  most 
severe,  his  soul  was  kept  in  perfect 
peace.  He  sometimes  prayed  to  be 
deliyered  from  suffering.  He  one  day 
told  his  medical  attendant  he  wanted 
to  go  to  glory.  Speaking  to  his  wife 
and  her  sister,  who  were  waiting  by 
his  bedside,  he  said,  "  I  live  at  pNeace 
with  God,  at  peace  with  all  mankind ; 
peace  in  my  own  heart,  resting  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ."  The  last  book 
he  wished  read  to  him  was  Dr.  Young's 
**  Christian  Triumph."  He  expressed 
Lis  thankfulness  tnat  he  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  such  a  work. 
When  another  book  was  named,  he  said, 
"  No ;  *'  and  casting  his  eyes  upwards 
he  responded,  ''I  shall  soon  read  the 
great  book  of  redemption  above."  On 
another  occasion  he  said,  *^  I  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  my  testimoxiy  for  Jesus 
in  public  when  in  health ;  I  cannot  do 
so  now,  but  I  feel  that  he  is  my  Saviour." 
One  day  the  writer  was  quoting  the 
words,  "  The  bridegroom  cometh;  go 
ye  out  to  meet  him."  "  Yes."  he  said, 
*'  I  am  going  to  meet  the  briaegroom." 
He  often  spoke  of  his  confidence  in 
Christ.  There  were  no  dark  doubts 
or  gloomy  forebodings  in  his  soul. 
There  was  light  within.  His  hope 
was  bright.    To  his  weeping  partner 


he  said,  *'  I  shall  soon  drink  of  the 
wine  of  mv  Heavenly  Father's  king- 
dom." Two  days  before  his  death, 
two  of  his  brethiren,  Brothers  Shak- 
spere  and  Breckwell,  saw  him.  He 
was  then  very  low,  and  evidently  fast 
sinking  into  the  arms  of  death.  He 
raised  his  hands,  and,  pointing  to 
heaven,  assured  them  that  all  via 
right  One  of  them  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee ;  be 
not  dismayed,  I  am  thy  God."  He 
then  said,  "  I  am  resting,  resting  on 
Jesus."  A  few  minutes  before  his 
death  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should 
come  and  speak  a  few  words  of  com- 
fort to  him  in  the  last  struggle.  I 
hastened  to  his  bedside,  but,  alasl  I 
saw  him  just  breathing  his  life  away. 
I  gazed  upon  the  scene  in  silence. 
The  pale  marble  countenance  indicated 
to  me  that  the  pulse  was  ceasing  to 
beat :  a  few  gasps,  and  all  was  over. 
The  last  woros  he  was  heard  to  utter, 
were,  "  Jesus,  come."  He  died  Au- 
gust 22nd,  1856.  Thus  lived  and  died 
our  beloved  Brother  Trewin.  Thou^ 
gone  to  rest,  he  lives  in  the  affections 
of  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  was 
improved  by  the  writer  in  Kingswin- 
ford  Wesleyan  Chapel,  to  a  deejay 
affected  and  crowded  audience.  B.  T. 


Ileligiwis  ^uhni  anir  (Bii^txitm. 


THAT  WILL  DO  TO  LIGHT  MY 
PIPE. 
About  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
the  French  Government  was  engaged 
in  despatching  lar^  numbers  of  sol- 
diers to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea, 
a  regiment  made  a  halt  of  several  days 
at  a  town  in  the  south  of  France.  It 
so  happened  that  a  Bible  colporteur 
was  in  the  same  town,  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting his  work.  His  Christian  so- 
licitude was  warmlv  excited  by  the 
thought  of  all  the  dangers  that  were 
about  to  be  encountered  by  these  men, 
now  so  full  of  glee,  and  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  what  was  before  them ;  and 
whom  a  seasonable  word  might  pos- 
sibly bring  to  a  state  of  feeling  more 
in  consonance  with  the  seriousness  of 
their  position.  Impelled  by  this  soli- 
citude, he  addressed  such  an  earnest 
request  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
in  question^  that  he  obtained  permis- 


sion to  converse  with  those  who  were 
first  to  embark. 

One  morning,  then,  while  sur- 
rounded in  the  fore  court  of  the  bar- 
racks by  a  group  of  soldiers,  to  whom 
he  was  spealung,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  of  the  consolations  which  they 
would  find  in  the  New  Testament  in 
times  of  danger,  if  they  were  only  to 
beseech  the  Lord  to  enable  them  to 
discover  them,  a  young  man,  of  an 
open  and  most  intelligent  countenanoe, 
stepped  forward,  and  coming  dose  to 
where  the  colporteur  was  standing» 
said  to  him,  in  a  cordial  manner,  that 
he  had  been  deeply  touched  by  his 
serious  and  affectionate  exhortations. 
'*  They  have  convinced  me,"  he  added, 
"  of  the  necessity  of  getting  poa0ea8io& 
of  the  Word  of  God;  but,  alas!**  he 
continued,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  **  I 
have  not  a  centime  wherewith  to  mako 
this  precious  purchase."^ 
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"  That  need  not  sipify,"  the  col- 
porteur at  once  replied :  "  if  you  have 
80  great  a  desire  to  possess  a  copy,  it 
ahidl  not  be  said  that  a  Christian  allowed 
you  to  go  away  without  giving  you 
one,  even  though  I  may  have  to  pay 
for  it  myself  to  those  to  whom  I  give  . 
an  account  of  my  operations."    And 
drawing  one  of  the  smallest  New  Tes- 
taments out  of  his  wallet,  he  handed  it 
with    much  pleasure  to  the  soldier. 
Bat  what  was  tds  surprise  and  grief  1  for 
scarcely  had  the  rogue  got  possession 
of  the  book|  than  he  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh,  exclaiming^  "Tou  are  done, 
my  fine  fellow  I .  I  am  iester  No.  1 
of  the  regiment — or  rather,  ask  my 
comrades  I    It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun 
that  shines  that  I  am  not  a  bad  hand 
at  making  a  fool  of  you,  and  that  I 
care  as  much  as  I  did  in  the  year  *40, 
about  mumbling  Ave  Marias  on  my 
knees.    My  chaplet  is  to  have  a  long 
string  of  the  funniest  tricks  and  jokes. 
Ask  my  comrades,  I  say,  again :  they 
will  tell  you  about  this  better  than  my 
modesty  will  allow  me  to  do.    When 
I  am  dead,  dead,  do  you  see,  m^  dear 
friend" — Here  the  colporteur   inter- 
rupted this  flow  of  trifling  language, 
by  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
caused  some  of  his  auditors  to  tremble : 
X*'  After  death,  poor  miserable  man,  the 
judgment  will  follow;    and  what  a 
judgment  I   It  makes  me  shudder  with 
affright  1    Listen  how  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  expresses  it :  '  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for   the  devil  and  his  angels.* 
(Mat.  XXV.  41.)  *  There  will  be  weeping, 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth .' " 
(Mat.  viii.  12.)  For  a  moment  the  young 
soldier  ceased  to  laugh,  and  appeared 
as  if  silenced ;  but  his  levity  quickly 
returned,  and,  turning  towards  those 
who  were  standing  by,  he  called  out^ 
"  I  verily  believe,  on  my  honour,  that 
the  old  boy  wants  to  insult  me ;  but, 
never  mind,  the  pill  I  have  made  him 
swallow  will  stick  in  his  throat  for  one 
while  at  least.''    "  Give  me  back  the 
book,"  exclaimed  the  colporteur,  with 
earnestness.    "  Nay,  nay,  old  fellow," 
replied    the  s<ddier;   ^'I  should    be 
asnomed  so  to  affront  you  before  such 
a  respectable  company  as  this  is.  What, 
I  should  like  to  know,  would  my  com- 
rades think  of  you,  were  they  to  see 
you  taking  back  with  your  left  hand 
the  present  which  your  right  hand  had 
but  j  U8t  offered  P    Matters  have  never 


been  managed  like  that,  and  never 
will  be,  in  the  French  army.  What- 
ever is  given,  ,is  given  willingly,  and 
in  the  same  manner  I  shall  keep  it. 
Moreover,  vour  book  may  be  of  use  to 
me,  and  this  is  no  doubt  what  you 
wish.  In  the  camp,  one  has  not  al- 
ways at  hand  a  piece  of  paper  to  light 
one's  pipe,  and  it  will  serve  capitally 
for  that.  Much  obliged  to  you,  there- 
fore; but  mind,  there  must  bo  no 
^udge  between  us."  On  this,  mak- 
mg  the  military  salute  in  the  most 
grotesque  manner  possible,  the  young 
man  hastily  went  away,  though  not 
before  he  had  heard  the  foUowing 
serious  warning,  uttered  in  the  mont 
solemn  manner,  *'  Take  care  what  you 
are  about,  for  '  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.*  '* 
— Heb.  X.  31. 

The  poor  colporteur,  observing  the 
lamentable  effect  which  had  been  pro- 
duced on  the  dissipated  minds  of  those 
who  still  surrounaed  him,  went  away 
immediately  afterwards,  his  heart  filled 
with  the  oeepest  sorrow,  but  wholly 
free  from  any  bitter  feeling.  The 
feeling  which  predominated  in  his 
mind  was  one  of  intense  compassion, 
which  caused  him  to  cry  out  in  prayer 
to  God,  "Lord,  pardon  him,  for  he 
knows  not  what  he  does  I  0  God,  with 
thy  own  almighty  voice  cause  a  word 
to  penetrate  into  the  very  depths  of  his 
conscience,  which  shafl  change  his 
heart  I  Lord  !  Lord  !  enlighten  his 
mind — touch  him — convert  him — save 
him  1 "  Such  was  the  fervent  prayer 
of  this  Christian  man. 

One  evening,  after  the  lapse  of  fif- 
teen months  ^om  the  period  when  this 
occurrence  took  place,  on  our  colpor- 
teur arriving  at  a  small  village,  situ- 
ated at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  town  where 
the  New  Testament  was  taken  from 
him  in  so  unbecoming  a  manner,  he 
inquired  for  an  inn  where  he  might 
hope  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  a 
day  during  which  he  had  been  very 
actively  employed. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  the  house 
when  he  became  aware  that  some  ex- 
traordinary, if  not  sorrowful  occurrence, 
must  have  taken  place  there.  In  the 
pubHc  room  some  ten  individuals  were 
eating  their  evening  meal,  but  every- 
thing in  their  visages  betokened  that 
they  were  weighed  down  by  most  sad- 
dening thoughts :  and  a  more  sorrow- 
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ful  Hglit  >}iH  met  the  eolportear  on 
goin^  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  peo> 
pie  "of  the   honse  were   Msembled. 
They  were  all  pursuing  th«r  oecnpa- 
tions  in  silence,  and  with  an  air  of 
grief,  and  even  conBtenntiom  depicted 
on  their  countenances ;  and  close  to 
the  fire-place  was  a  somewhat  a.^d 
woman,  sitting  with  her  head  falling 
on  her  breast,  and  eridently  sunk  in 
the  deepest  distress,  for  heavy  groans 
ever  ana  anon  escaped  her.  The  heart 
of  the  colporteur  coufal  not  long-  re* 
remain  unmoved  and  indifferent  under 
such  circumstances.  Our  fiimd  there- 
fore went  up  to  the  sorrowful  female 
referred  to  with  feelings  of  that  deep 
sympathy  which,  when  expressed  in 
the  most  simple  words,  soon  excites  to 
resignation    and  secures    confidence. 
'*  Yes,  I  am  in  sorrow,  in  deep  sor- 
row,"   exclaimed   the  landlady,   the 
tears  gushing  down  her  cheeks,  '^  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  kind  words  which 
you  have  just  addressed  to  me :  they 
nave  done  me  good  here,"  phcing  her 
hand  upon  her  heart.  *'  You  ask  me  the 
cause  of  idl  my  sorrow.    It  is  this  : — 
Only  a  few  hours  apo,  he  who  was  the 
happiness,  and,  I  may  say,  the  pride 
,  of  my  life — my  son — was  placed  in  the 
*  silent  grave ;  and  what  a  son ! ''  Here 
her  vowe  wholly  failed  her,  in  agonis^ 
ing   sphs.    "  Do   not  grieve  so,  my 
good    woman,"  said  the   colporteur, 
with  deep  emotion;  "do  not  grieve 
so,  but   let   me  read  to  you  a  few- 
lines  out  of  a  book  which  I  never  open 
without  finding    something   exactly 
suited  to  all  the  sorrowful  or  happy  cir- 
cumstances through  which  I  may  be 
called  to  pass.'' 

The  colporteur  thereupon  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  small  New  Testament,  out 
of  which  he  read  as  follows:— "God 
has  chastened  us  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness^ 
Kow,  no  (fastening  for  the  present 
seemeth  joyous,  but  ffrievous ;  never- 
theless, aiVinnurd  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 
able fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  ezerdsed  thereby." — Heb. 
xii.  10,  11.  Scarcely  had  these  last 
words  been  pronounced,  when  the 
woman  ntterea  a  loud  cry,  and  jomp^ 
up  with  extreme  impetaoeity.  The 
colporteur,  without^  seeming  to  pay 
any  attention  to  tftb,  tamed  over  s 
few  leaves  of  his  book,  and  again  read 
as  follows :— "  Seeing,  then,  that  wa 
have  a  great  High  Priest,  that  is  passed 


into  the  hoarens,  Je8u»  tine  San  of 
Ood,  let  us  hold  fast  our  profcasion. 
For  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  that 
cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities ;  bat  was  in  aU  pouHa 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  y«t  withoat 
sin.  Let  us^  therefore,  come  boldly 
unto  the  throne  of  graee,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  helf 
in  time  of  need."— Heb.  iv.  14-16. 

On  hearing  tiiis  pasaage,  the  woman 
rushed  up  to  the  reader,  and,  snatdi- 
ing^  the  book  out  of  his  band,  ex- 
clumed,  almost  beside  herself,  "  Yoa 
wicked  man,  you  have  taken  from  me 
the  most  precioas  thingthat  I  have  still 
remaining  of  him !  ...  the  treasore 
which  I  prize  most  of  all!"  Then 
casting  a  hasty  glance  at  the  book 
of  wmch  she  nad  so  Tiolently  pos- 
sessed herself,  she  dropped  it  on 
the  floor,  saying  to  herself,  **  No^ 
this  is  not  my  precioas  book  : 
mine  is  torn,  but  this  one  is  per- 
fect. Forgive  me."  "Does  yoor 
book,  then,  resemble  mine,  my  good 
woman  ?  and  is  it  a  legacy  from  voor 
dear  son? '^  "Yes," she  said,  «<God 
be  praised  for  it !  *  The  woman  quii^y 
left  the  room,  and  went  into  an  adja- 
cent apartment.  She  v«ry  soon  re- 
tamed  witii  a  New  Testament  in  her 
hand,  of  the  same  version  and  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  of  which  thecol- 
porteor  had  been  readk^;  but,  as  aha 
nad  said,  the  book  was  not  cocnpletey 
many  pages  having  been  tern  oot  of  it. 
Hie  colporteor  took  hold  of  it^  end 
opened  it,  when  hie  eyes  fell  npon  the 
following  lines,  written  in  Ytrj  large 

letters:— "JSe^etimia^ the  .... 

detpised  at  fint,  and  btidfy  used^  hmi 
afCerwarda  read,  bekeved,  amd  made 
the  iiutrument  rf  my  eahmtiom.    L  I*.    • 

fusilier  of  the  4th  company 

of  tilie regiment  of  the  line." 

At  &e  sight  of  thia  inscription  the 
colporteur  pat  his  hand  to  nis  fore- 
head, like  a  man  who  wonted  to  bzinr 
to  remembrance  some  fed  which  haa 
oceorred.  light  Terysooo  broke  in 
upon  him:  an  events  the  details  of 
which  he  had  tried  to  bring  togetlMr, 
now  retaraed  to  his  memory  as  vividly 
as  if  it  were  at  that  moment  takii^ 
place  befbie  him ;  the  town  where  it 
had  oceamd,  the  date,  tiie  oonlemty 
for  the  book  so  openly  avewedy--«U 
these  mosl  plainly  oroagbt  before  hit 
eyes  the  yoong  mocker,  firooi  whoa 
he  separated  while  telling  him  ai  the 
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terrible  ju<^menta  to  wliudi  ho  was 
exposing  himielf .  The  lerrent  prayer 
which  he  had  offered  up  in  hia  behalf 
to  the  throne  of  mercj  and  grace,  then 
filso  eame  to  hia  recollection;  and, 
lifting  his  heart  up  to  Grod,  be  said, 
'^  Oh,  mj  God  1  Tnou  art  admirable 
in  all  thy  ways  ;  and  we  have  here  an 
additional  proof,. oh,  my  Saviour,  that 
thou  faithfully  performeat  thy  consol- 
ing promise,  *•  If  ye  abide  ia  me,  and  my 
words  abide  in  ^ou,  ye  shall  oak  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto 
you.' " — John  xv.  7. 

The  particulars  which  the  mother 
subsequently  ^ave  about  her  son 
proved,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, 
that  he  had  departed  in  peace,  cooii- 
dent  in  the  assurance  of  his  salvation 
freely  procured  by  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fice of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  few  of 
these  particulars  will  form  the  best 
conclusion  of  this  narrative. 

From  the  sad  condition  of  the  New 
Testament  shown  to  the  colporteur,  it 
could  be  seen  that  the  young  so.ldier 
had  at  first  made  use  of  the  book  to 
light  his  pipe,  as  he  had  openly 
avowed ;  a  shameful  use  truly  of  a  book 
of  which  he  had  got  possession  by  60 
detestable  a  trick.  But  thisimpioas 
work  of  destruction  was  at  length 
stopped,  and  the  owner  of  the  book 
had  himself  related  to  his  mother  that 
this  took  place  on  the  evening  btfere  a 
beOtle  in  which  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  occupy  the  perilous  po9t  of 
the  advance  guard.  At  this  critical 
moment  serious  thoughts  came  into 
his  mind  in  a  very  strange  manner, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  words  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  tricked  out  of  the 
book  came  to  his  reeoUection  like  a 
thunder-clap,  and  these  wcnrds  were, 
<^It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  6od?"  **And  if 
I  should  tO'fnorrow  fall  into  his 
hands ! "  ezdaimed  he,  in  an  agony  of 
mind.  This  thought  haunted  him 
without  intenmsBion  during  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  in  consequence,  as 
soon  as  ever  it  became  light  in  the 
mornini^,  he  took  from  fa&  knapsack 
the  book  which  appeared  to  faa?e  be* 
come  his  accuser,  the  texrible  voice  of 
which  did  not  leave  him  a  moment's 
repose.  What  was  his  astonishment, 
when,  instead  of  a  host  of  threats 
wbich  he  expected  to  read  in  the 
pages  which  stall  remained,  he  read 
uppeafe  such  as  the  following :— <'  God 


sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  the  worid 
through  hiip:  might  be  saved." — 
John  lii.  17.  "Be  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life."— 1  John  v.  12.  "For  he 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  our  sins  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world." — ^1  John  iL  2. 
^'By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through 
faith,  and  that  not  ofyourselves,  it  is 
the^gift  of  God.**— Ephesians  ii.  8. 
"  Come  unto  me,  ail  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest." — ^Mat.  xi.  28. 


met  the  state  ofms  conscience,  bowed 
down  hj  a  weight  that  well  nigh 
crushed  it,  deeply  affected  him.  He 
turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  mind, 
trying  to  find  out  its  true  meaning, 
until,  at  the  sounding  of  the  morning 
drum,  he  had  to  replace  his  book  in 
his  knapsack,  fhU  into  the  ranks,  and 
march  away  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
struggle  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was 
one  or  the  mostsanguinary  description. 
At  its  close,  our  young  soldier  was 
among  the  number  of  those  who  lay 
s<»ttmd  over  the  field  of  battle.  A 
frightful  wound  placed  him  for  several 
weeks  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
grave ;  but  these  were  certainly  weeks 
which  were  blessed  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  since  the  vtoes  of  the  word  of 
God  which  he  had  read  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
wounded,  brought  him  to  see  the 
truth  of  this  declaration  of  Jesus 
Christ,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  be- 
iieveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath 
everlasting  Hfe,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life."— John  v.  24. 

But  while  the  health  of  his  soul  was 
visibly  improved,  it  was  wholly  other- 
wise with  the  bodily  health  of  the 
young  soldier.  After  having  been  re- 
move from  hospital  to  hosjntal  in  a 
foreign  land,  there  was  a  respite  in  hia 
sufierings,  which  admitted  or  his  being 
brought  to  France,  and  of  his  return- 
ing to  his  parental  roof.  It  was  there, 
more  especiaUy,  during  the  six  weeks 
which  TO  was  still  permitfted  to  spend 
on  earth,  that  he  glorified  him  who' 
had  caused  him  ^le  pass  out  of  dark- 
ness  into  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.''  His  mutilated  Tes- 
tament was  ever  in  his  hand,  for  he 
had  no  other|  and  he  sought  to  pei^' 
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Buade  his  own  mother,  as  well  as  every 
one  who  came  near  him,  that  one 
thing  alone  was  needful,  namely,  to 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour ;  "for 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  ana  lose  his  own 
Boul?  "— Mat.  xvi.  26.  To  his  very 
last  breath,  and  as  long  as  his  voice 
could  be  heard,  he  exhorted,  en- 
treated, and  besought  all  those  whom 
he  loved — and  now  he  had  learned  to 
love  every  one — ^not  to  run  the  risk  of 


falling  in  an  unconverted  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God ;  and  at 
the  critical  moment,  when  his  soul  was 
about  to  quit  his  earthly  tabernade,  it 
might,  from  the  expression  of  happi- 
ness and  delight  which  was  on  his 
countenance,  have  been  said  that,  like 
St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr, 
*^  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
glory  of  God,  and  JesnsChrist  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God." — Acts  vii. 
55,  6Q.-^The  Book  and  its  Muttons, 


C|Hto  anb  %ir  %m\tx%. 


A  CONTEST  FOB   SUPERIORITY. 

05S  day,  when  my  husband  was 
absent,  that  I  might  keep  my  two 
little  boys  occupied,  I  set  them,  one 
eleven,  the  other  two  years  younger, 
to  pile  up  in  the  wood-shed  some  wood 
which  had  been  previously  split  in  the 
yard.  They  had.  scarcely  been  en- 
caged in  this  way  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  they  came  running  almost 
breathless  to  me,  to  have  me  decide  a 

childish  difficulty.     M insisted 

that,  as  he  was  the  eldest,  it  was  his 
right  to  trundle  the  wood  under  the 
shed,  and  that  it  was  more  proper  for 
a  little  boy  to  load  the  wood  upon  the 

wheelbarrow;  while  A contended, 

that  as  he  was  the  strongest,  this  pri- 
vilege belonged  to  him. 

As  this  was  not  a  new  source  of 
difBculty  with  these  brothers,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  serious  matter.  I 
had  for  months  watched  the  insiidious 
progress  of  this  aspiring  disposition, 
not  only  with  an  aching  heart,  but  a 
prayertul  spirit :  sensible  that,  unless 
nippd  in  the  bud,  it  would  impair 
their  happiness  and  usefulness.  I 
took  each  afiectionately  by  the  hand, 
telling  them  they  might  accompany 
me  to  my  chamber.  "  What  are  you 
^oing  to  do,  mother  P  "  was  the  anxious 
mquiry  of  both.  I  replied,  they  would 
see  presently.    As   soon    as   I   was 

seated,  I  directed  M to  hand  me 

a  sheet  of  paper,  and  A to  bring 

me  my  work-basket.  "  Mother,  what 
are  ^rou  going  to  do?  "  was  agiiin  the 
inquiry,  and  with  increased  solicitude. 
I  told  them  to  wait  patiently.  I  took 
the  paper,  and  folding  the  sheet  with 
considerable  exactness,  I  began  to  sew 
tie  leaves  together.  They  both  looked 


very  sorrowful,  while  they  again  in- 
quired, "Mother,  will  you  ]^ease  to 
tell  us  what  you  are  going:  to  do?*' 
I  replied,  with  great  affection,  but 
with  evident  pain,  "  My  dear  boys,  I 
am  persuaded  you  are  not  conscious 
of  tue  dangerous  tendency  of  such 
petty^  quarrels,  ^wing  out  of  your 
alleged  superiority  to  each  other. 
There  is  no  conjecturing  to  what 
lengths  such  selfish  dispositions  and 
disputes  will  hurry  you.  If  you  do 
not  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
descension when  vou  are  children, 
very  likely  you  will  hate  one  another, 
should  you  live  to  be  men.  Would 
you  knowingly  incur  the  displeasure 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  whose  in- 
junction is,  '  Little  children,  love  one 
another  ;*  and  also,  '  Study  the  thing>« 
that  make  for  peace?'  You  forget, 
my  children,  that  God  keeps  a  book  of 
remembrance,  where  all  your  wicked 
dispositions,  no  less  than  your  bad 
deeds,  are  faithfully  registered.  That 
I  may  impress  this  truth  upon  your 
hearts,  I  am  going  to  note  down  in 
this  little  booK  all  your  childish  dis- 
putes. You  may  find  this  httle  record 
among  mv  papers  after  I  shall  be 
dead;  and  will  not  the  recollection 
affect  you,  that  it  was  that  aching 
heart  and  that  trembling  hand  which 
traced  these  sad  lines? '' 

''  Oh  I  dear,  dear  mother,  do  not 
write  it — do  not  write  it.  We  did  not 
mean  to  (quarrel.  If  you  will  forgive 
us  this  time,  I  think  we  shall  never 
quarrel  any  more,"  was  the  simulta- 
neous cry  of  both. 

I  answered,  "  My  dear  boys,  have 
I  not  often  expostulated  with  youP 
have  I  not  warned  you  of  the  sad 
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consequences  of  persisting  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  besetting  sinP  Would 
you  not  rather  have -me  writedown 
such  faults,  than  to  have  them  stand 
for  ever  registered  in  God's  book  of 
remembrance  ?    I  believe  I  had  better 

write  it.    Come,  M ^  tell  me  how 

this   contest   began?*'    With   much 

difficulty  M answered,   ''I  said 

that,  as  I  was  the  eldest,  I  ous^ht  to 
trundle  the  wheelbarow.**  <<  And  what 

did  you  reply,  A P"    "That,  as  I 

was  the  strongest,  I  ought  to  trundle 

it."    «M ,  do  you   feel   that  it 

would  be  a  comfort  to  find  recorded 


some  expression  of  sorrow  and  re* 
pentance — some  hope  of  amendment  t'^ 
''Yes,  mother,  do  write  that  I  am 
very  sorry  for  my  fault,  that  I  have 
set  such  a  bad  example  before  my 
brother,  and  that  I  hope  God  will  for* 

f've  us,  and  help  us  to  do  so  no  more, 
hope  we  shall  agree  to  take  turns 

hereafter."    "Mother,"  said  A , 

"will  you  please  to  write  the  same 
for  meP*'  I  rejoice  to  add  that  I 
have  seldom  since  that  period,  found 
any  occasion  to  reprove  them  for  a 
like  ofiPence.— ilfo^^6r'i  Common'Place 
Book. 


Sotcs  0f  %  Itont^. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Thb  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  a  ^uar- 
ter  before  eight;  on  the  13th  at  eight; 
and  on  the  3l8t  at  eight  minutes  after 
eight.  On  the  same  days  respectively 
he  sets  at  eight  minutes  betore  four, 
ten  minutes  before  four,  and  one 
minute  before  four.  The  greatest  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  day  during 
the  month  does  not  exceed  twenty-one 
minutes.  From  the  18th  to  the  25th 
the  days  are  of  equal  len^  within 
little  more  than  one  minute,  the 
shortest  day  occurring  on  the  21st,  on 
which  day,  also,  the  sun  enters  the 
zodiacal  sign  Caprioornus^  and  winter 
commences.  The  earth's  distance  from 
the  sun  decreases  during  the  month 
nearly  220,000  miles. 

The  Moon  is  fall  on  the  11th  at  thir- 
teen minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  new  on  tne  27ui  at  a  quarter  to 
nine  in  the  morning.  On  the  7th  she 
sets  at  nearly  two  hours  after  mid- 
night ;  on  the  14th  she  rises  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  six  in  the  evenine; 
on  the  2l8t  she  will  not  rise  until  nearly 
t\7o  hours  after  midnight ;  and  on  the 
28 th  her  beautiful  crescent  will  be  visi- 
ble about  an  hour  after  sunset.  Christ- 
mas season  will  not  be  cheered  by 
moonlight  this  year. 

Mercury  may  only  be  4>b8erved  a 
few  evenings  at  the  end  of  the  month 
afrer  sunset. 

FenuM  sets  at  two  minutes  after  six 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  and  twenty- 
eight  minutes  after  seven  on  the  31st« 
She  becomes  a  fine  object  now  on  clear 
evenings* 


Mars  is  also  an  evening  star,  setting 
between  seven  and  eight  ful  the  month. 
On  the  last  dav  he  sets  two  minutes 
before  Venus,  they  having  been  near 
together  on  the  28th. 

Jupiter  is  visible  until  near  mid- 
night, and  sets  on  the  31st  about  half- 
half-past  eleven.  He  is  near  the  moon 
on  the  6th. 

Saturn  shines  all  night,  occupying 
a  beautiful  position  in  Gremini,  espe- 
cially after  eight  o'clock.  He  will  be 
near  the  moon  on  the  13  ch. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

As  at  this  season  the  leaves  have 
generally  fallen,  the  peculiarities  in 
the  growth  of  trees  are  more  per- 
ceptible. Amongst  others,  may  be 
observed  occasionally,  that  curious 
mode  of  growth  called  inosculation, 
where  two  trees  unite  together,  or 
where  a  branch  crossing  a  trunk  be- 
comes united  to  it.  There  are  several 
examples  of  trees  of  this  kind  in 
Epping  Forest ;  and  it  is  said,  that  it 
was  observing  this  curious  manner 
of  growth,  that  gave  the  first  idea  of 
grafting. 

In  the  Rrardens  the  laurustinus  is 
generally  in  flower ;  as  also  the  garrya 
eUipttea,  with  its  long,  drooping  spikes 
of  flowers,  which  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  love-Ues-bleeding, 
but  are  of  a  lighter  texture,  and  of  a 
pale  green  colour.  Chimonanthus  fra^ 
grans  now  opens  its  pale  yellowidb, 
buff-ooluured  flowers,  which  have  a 
delightful  fragrance.  In  the  green- 
houses, the  camellias  are  in  all  their 
K  K 
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beauty;  as  are  the  chnrsanthemuma, 
both  in  tiie  open  air  and  under  gkas. 

The  principal  bird  deserving  notice 
Is  the  woodcock,  which  genenllY  ap- 
pears in  this  country  about  the  latter 
end  of  ICovember,  or  the  beginning-  of 
P^cember.  They  are  naturally  shy 
birds,  wrely  taking  wing  by  day, 
without  being  disturbed ;  but  in  the 
evening,  all,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
quit  the  woods  at  nearly  the  same  in- 
stant, and  wander  over  the  snow- 
covered  meadows  in  search  of  moist 
places  for  food,  retiring  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  redbreast,thewreu,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  and  the  tomtit,  are  almost 
the  only  small  birds  seen  in  the  open 
air, — generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwelling-houses,  picking  up  any  parti- 
cles of  food  they  can  find.  In  fine 
weather  die  note  of  the  hedge-soarrow 
may  be  heard  even  in  the  middle  of 
December. 

Very  few  living  insects  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  open  air,  though  those 
which  infest  dwelling-houses  are  often 
very  active.  Search  may  be  made  for 
the  clothes-moth  during  this  month, 
as,  tiiiough  generally  in  a  torpid  state, 
if  its  eggs  are  found  and  destroyed,  it 
will  prevent  much  mischief  in  the 


spring.  Rose  trees  ehonld  be  ez« 
amined  in  the  same  way  for  the  eggs 
of  the  saw-fly.  The  hearth-cricket  is 
particularly  active  at  this  eeaaon. 

ChristmaB  never  looks  so  beautifiil 
as  when  it  has  been  ushered  in  by 
snow,  and  £r06t,  and  rain ;  when  tlw 
cottaffes  are  whitened  over,  and  tiie 
brandies  of  the  trees  are  laden  with 
feathery  flakes,  and  everything  on  the 
ground  is  half-buried  beneath  the 
weight  of  accumulated  snow.  It  is  as 
if,  at  the  season  when  the  Lord  of  All 
descended  to  dwell  among  men, 

"  Katore  in  awe  of  Him 
Had  doffed  her  ntndy  trim, 
With  her  great  Alaster  so  to  sympathiser 
Hiding  her  guilty  front  with  innocant 
snow." 

The  close  of  December  brings  with  it 
one  consolation — the  shortest  day  is 
past ;  and  after  a  few  more  evenings 
we  shall  see  them  slowly  lengthen. 
So  also,  when  the  storms  of  the  winter 
of  life  are  beating,  we  remember  that 
soon  the  lengthening  shadows  of  this 
world  will  decrease  in  the  light  of  a 
better. 

**  The  storms  of  wintry  Time  shall  qoickly 


Anid  one  eternal  Spring  endrcle  all  * 


glkellantras. 


HOW  TO  HAVE  "A  MINUTB  TO 
8PABE." 

[The  fdlowing  excellent  rules,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  our  brethren, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting 
from  the  ''  Sunday  School  Teachers* 
Magazine,"  for  September.] 

IT  Nbvbb  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
the  day,  without  **  casting  aU  your 
eare^*  upon  God,  and  seeking  His 
guidance  and  blessing  in  all  tilings. 
In  answer  to  this  prayer,  many 
minutes,  nay,  hours,  ma}*^  be  given 
you. 

II.  Lay  yonr  plans  prayerfully,  and 
with  care  and  forethought ;  and,  when 
made,  unless  the  duty  be  very  plain 
to  do  otherwise,  keep  to  them.  The 
alteration  of  arrangements  intolvea 
much  loss  of  time,  much  useless  talk- 
ing and  anxiety. 

III.  In  all  that  lies  before  yon 
expect  and  allow  for  trials,  vexations, 
and  hindrances  j  such  will  arise ;  it  is 


wise,  therefore,  to  take  them  inta 
your  calculation.  By  so  doing  yon 
will  find  ''a  minute  to  spare"  for 
various  little  calls  upon  your  time  and 
attention,  and  for  the  kindly  offices  of 
life.  This  rule  will  have  a  tendency 
to  lead  yon  to  seek  a  higher  strength 
than  your  own,  and  will  save  yon 
from  much  irritation  of  feeling  and 
temper. 

lY.  Gultivate  a  habit  of  method 
and  order  in  aU  you  do. 

y.  Whatever  yon  do,  let  it  be  wdl 
done.  Work,  well  done,  seldom  has 
to  be  done  a  second  time. 

YI.  If  quickness  be  added  to  skill* 
it  will  prove  a  vast  time-saver.  Skill 
first,  tiien  Tapidity. 

YII.  Have  a  proper  place  for  eveiy* 
thing,  and  endeavour  to  keep  thiup 
in  their  riglU  places,  or  time  will  be 
lost  in  aeaiehing  for  uiem. 

YIIL  Whenever  practioabl^  jmt 
away  the  things  you  are  using*  mofS 
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yoa  oommenee  a  freslv  pursuit.  Order 
and  neatdefis  will  tend  to  forward 
^our  work. 

IX.  If  any  article  be  mislaid,  spend 
a  few  moments  in  calmly  endeavour- 
ing to  recall  to  mind  when  and  where 
it  WHS  last  seen  or  used ;  then  quietlv 
^o  through  your  places,  putting  each 
in  order  as  you  do  so.  In  this  way, 
you  will  generally  find  it ;  and,  if  not, 
you  will  have  the  satisfisu^on  of  feel- 
mg  that  year  carelessness  has  not  led 
to  a  double  loss, — loss  of  time,  as  well 
as  loss  of  property.  You  will  feel 
that  your  house  is  in  better  order  for 
your  search ;  whereas,  the  contrary  is 
too  often  the  case. 

X.  When  a  hindrance  arises,  in- 
stead of  being  vexed  and  annoyed, 
regard  it  as  from  the  Lord.  This  will 
save  yon  much  anxiety  and  trouble, 
and  tend  to  lead  you  to  improve  each 
passing  event.  The  Rev.  John  Newton 
used  to  say :  "  When  I  hear  a  knock 
at  my  study  door,  I  hear  a  message 
from  God ;  it  may  be  a  lesson  of  in- 
structioD,  perhaps  a  lesson  of  patience ; 
but,  since  it  is  God*s  message,  it  must 
be  interesting." 

XI.  Never  give  way  to  temper. 
Loss  of  temper  is  a  sad  time-waster ; 
paralysing  both  our  own  efforts  and 
the  exertions  of  those  around  us. 

XII.  When  you  have  many  duties 
before  you,  take  in  hand  but  one  at  a 
time,  and  do  not  suffer  your  mind  to 
rest  upon  any  but  that  one.  Whilst 
fretting  about  the  other  things,  or 
even  uiinking  of  them,  the  work  in 
hand  Ib  sadly  retarded,  and  time  is 
lost.  In  such  cases,  it  will,  in  gene- 
ral, be  found  best  to  commence  with 
those  which  require  the  least  time  and 
attention.  Released  £rom  these,  the 
mind  will  be  left  more  free  for  the 
greater :  unless,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
one  duty  may  ciaim  more  immediate 
attention  than  another.  In  these 
things,  we  must  be  g^nided,  partly  by 
circumstances,  and  pirtly  by  the  tone 
of  our  own  minds. 

XIII.  Accustom  yourself,  without 
loss  of  time  and  temper,  to  go  quickly 
from  one  duty  to  another,  and  to  allow 
Tounelf  to  be  called  off,  if  need  be, 
however  intent  yon  may  have  been 
on  3rour  original  plan.  Our  own 
happiness,  as  well  as  usefulness,  is 
very  nraco  connected  with  this.  It  is 
especially  so  in  woman's  life;  which 

^is  made  up  of  a  oonetant  sooceasion 


of  little  things,  liable  to  countless 
annoyances  and  intermptions;  never- 
tiieleM, 

XIV.  Seek  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
concentrated  thought  and  mental  self*- 
control,  80  that,  wnen  engaged  in  any 
duty  of  importance,  you  may  keep  to 
the  point  in  question.  Erom  the  want 
of  tms  power,  much  time  is  often  lost. 
If  the  mind  be  allowed  to  6y  off  into 
other  channels,  you  will  too  fre- 
quently find  yourself  left  where  you 
were  at  the  commencement. 

XY.  Have  always  some  book,  work,, 
or  other  employment,  that  you  can 
take  up  at  odd  times.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  may  be  accomplished  by 
turning  to  account  fragments  of  time* 

XVI.  Retire  early  to  rest.  This 
is  the  first  step  towards  eatly  rising, 
and  not  only,  so,  but  to  good  health — 
and,  as  a  not  unfreqaent  consequence, 
to  cheerfulness  and  equanimity  of 
temper.  Thus,  in  various  ways,  the 
time  apparently  sacrificed  is  more 
than  saved.  Health  and  cheerfulnete 
tend  both  to  expedite  and  save  work. 

XYII.  At  night  make  a  brief  me- 
morandum of  such  duties  as  are  most 
important  to  be  attended  to  on  the 
following  day.  A  short  trial  will 
prove  the  excellency  of  this  plan. 

XVIII.  Now  is  a  little  word  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  full  practice. — Never 
leave  until  the  next  hour,  much  less 
until  to-morrow,  what  you  can  well 
do  now, 

**  Time  vfa§  is   past,  thoa   canst  not   it 

recall; 
Time  is  thou  hast,  improve  the  portion 

small; 
Time  fiUure  is  not,  and  may  never  be ; 
Timepreteni  is  the  only  time  for  thee !  "^ 

MR.  HOBBES. 

Chatswobth,  for  several  ^-ears^ 
afforded  a  shelter  to  unhappy  Hobbes, 
the  infidel.  •  •  •  This  man  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- two, 
tormented  with  fears  for  which  sceptics 
ware  by  no  means  able  to  account, 
but  which  preyed  perpetually  upon 
his  wretched  mmd: —    - 

'*  In  sleep, 
In  sickness,  haontiog  him  with  dire  sus- 
picions 
Of  something  in  himself  that  would  not 
die.'' 
*    *    *    Death, it  is  said,  he  would 
never  allow  to  be  a  subject  of  con- 
versation in  his  presence.    Reflection 
of  the   most   tormenting    character 
KK  2 
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seemed  to  be  associated  with  the  idea. 
An  unaccountable  terror  seized  him 
if  hiB  candle  went  out  in  the  nigrht. 
He  did  not  die  at  Chatsworth ;  "but 
his  last  hours  were  tbe  most  melan- 
choly imaginable.  "  Where  arc  you 
et)ing,  sir  P "  inquired  one  of  his 
friends.  "  I  am  taking  a  leap  in  the 
dark,"  replied  the  dying  man.  In  ^he 
"  dark ! "  What !  and  does  the  light 
of  your  philosophy  afford  you  no  aid 
in  such  a  trying  hour  as  this?  Ah 
no !  it  may  bewilder  and  terrify,  but 
it  is  insufficient  to  assure  and  comfort 
the  departing-  soul.  Infid«l  philosophy 
— ^if  philosophy  that  may  be  called 
which  "  puts  darkness  for  light  and 
light  for  darkness  *  (Isaiah  v.  20), 
presents  only  darkness  for  light  in 
that  hour  in  which,  above  all  other 
hours,  the  soul  demands  light  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory.  "I  am  taking 
a  leap  in  the  dark!''  Ay!  and  into 
the  dark  !  A  **leap!"  No,  that  is  a 
motion  quite  too  rapid  for  an  infidel. 
Such  characters  are  not  usually  so 
courageous.  The  last  sensible  words 
the  dying  Hobbes  was  heard  to  utter, 
after  being  told  he  could  live  no  longer, 
were,  ^'  I  shall  be  glad  then  to  find  a 
hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at.*' — 
Bev.  James  Caughey, 

GODLINESS  AT  HOME. 
A  HOLT,  wellTgovemed  family  is  the 
preparation  to  a  holy,  well-governed 
church.  If  masters  of  families  did 
their  parts,  and  sent  such  polished 
materials  to  the  churches  as  they 
ou^ht  to  do,  the  work  and  life  of  the 
pastors  of  the  church  would  be  un- 
speakably more  easy  and  delightful. 
It  would  do  one  good  to  preach  to 
such  an  auditory,  and  to  catechise 
them,  and  instruct  them,  and  examine 
them,  and  watch  over  them,  who  are 
prepared  by  a  wise  and  holy  educa- 
tion, and  understand  and  love  the  doc- 
trine which  they  hear. — Baxter, 

THE  TERM  "BACKBITE." 
The  word  hackbite  comes  from  two. 
Anglo-Saxon  terms,  the  hack  and  to 
Me ;  the  meaning  of  which  has  not 
altered  to  the  present  time.  But  how  it 
-canoe  to  be  used  in  the  sense  it  is  now, 
in  our  languxge,  seems,^  at  first  view, 
unaccountable;  but  it  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  conduct  of  a  danger- 
ous dog ;  and  it  is  intended  to  convey 
the    treble     sense    of    knavishness, 


eowardiee,  and  hrutedity,  He  is  a 
knave  who  would  rob  you  of  year 
good  name;  he  is  a  coward  that  would 
speak  of  you  in  your  absence  what  he 
dared  not  to  do  in  your  presence ;  and 
an  ill-conditioned  dog  only  would  fly 
at  and  bite  your  back,  when  your  hn 
was  turned  from  him.  All  these  Ane 
ideas  are  included  in  the  term ;  and 
all  meet  in  the  detractor  and  calam* 
niator.  His  tongue  is  that  of  a  knave, 
a  coward,  and  a  dog.  The  Jewish 
Rabbins  term  the  backbiter,  <<The 
man  with  the  three-forked  tongoe," 
With  it  he  wounds  three  persons  at 
the  same  time — the  man  whom  he 
slanders;  the  man  who  receives  the 
slander;  and  himself,  who  is  the 
slanderer. — Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 

SELECT  SENTENCES. 

X^owLEDOK  will  not  be  aoqnired 
without  pains  and  application.  It  'n 
troublesome  and  deep  digging  for  pure 
waters ;  but  when  once  you  come  to 
the  spring,  they  rise  up  and  meetyoo. 
—Felton, ' 

M£x  are  apt  to  lay  before  them  the 
actions  of  p^t  men,  and  to  neglect 
what  is  more  important — the  motives 
of  their  models. 

REMARKS  ON  PREACHING. 

A  8BBHoif,the  conclosiott  of  whidi 
makes  the  auditor  v  look  pleased,  and 
sets  them  all  a  talking  with  one  an- 
other, was  certainly  either  not  rightly 
spoken,  or  not  rightly  heard ;  it  h» 
been  fine,  and  has  probably  delighted 
the  congregation  rather  than  edified 
it;  but  that  sermon  which  maka 
every  one  ^  away  silent,  and  grave, 
and  hastening  to  be  alone  to  meditate, 
and  pray  the  matter  oyer  in  secreti 
has  had  a  true  effect. 

Artificial  eloquence,  without  a  flame 
within,  is  like  artificial  poetry ;  all  its 
productions  are  forced  and  nnnataial, 
and  in  a  great  measure  ridicoloitf. 
Art  helps  and  guides  nature ;  bot  if 
one  was  not  bom  with  this  flame,  art 
will  only  spoil  and  make  him  re* 
dundant.  A  man  must  have  in  him- 
aelf  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  and 
power  of  religion.  .  He  must  have  a 
life  and  flame  in  his  thoughts  with 
relation  to  these  subjects.  He  must 
have  felt  in  himself  those  thio^ 
which  he  intends  to  explain,  and  re- 
commend to  others.     There  is  aa 
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authority  in  the  simplest  things  that 
can  be  said,  when  they  carry  visible 
characters  of  genuineness  in  them.—- 
Burnet, 

A  CONTRAST. 

A  DissBNTiNo'  minister  in  Wales, 

who  is  threatened  with  a  seizure  for 

church-rates,  writes,  ''1  preach  every 

Sabbath    to  eight   or  nme  hundred 


colliers,  miners,  and  labourers,  and  they 
willingly  contribute  about  one  hundred 
poun£  a  year  towards  my  support. 
The  rector  reads  a  sermon  to  some  ten 
or  fifteen  persons  every  Sabbath,  and 
receives  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
a  year  for  his  services,  and  vet  it  seems 
that  I  must  be  prosecuted  for  nof  sup- 
porting his  cause.  This  is  rather  a 
hard  easel  '*-^Liberator, 


gtnteaI-S&  ^ssodatk  lleporter* 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  we  are 
able  to  testify  this  month,  that  our  truly 
benevolent  institution  is  becoming  firmly, 
fixed  in  the  affections  and  sympathies  of 
God's  people  throughout  the  nation. 
We  were  always  persuaded,  that  the 
more  it  became  known  the  more  its 
excellency  would  be  perceived,  and  its 
claims  to  hearty  support  admitted ;  and 
the  persuasion  becomes  stronger  as  we 
are  able  to  observe  more  closely  the 
working  of  the  institution,  the  benefits 
it  confers,  and'  the  influences  it  is  cal- 
culated to  exert  for  good  among  an 
important  class  of  the  servants  of  Christ. 
The  success  of  the  institution  now  de- 
pends' upon  its  own  members ;  if  they 
DO  true  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  united  together,  nothing  can  suc- 
cessfully withstand  or  oppose  them. 
The  righteousness  and  religious  fitness 
of  the  work  we  have  undertaken  are 
characteristics  that  guarantee  it  a  high 
place  in  the  Christian  considevation  of 
those  whose  hearts  are  right  with  God. 

Many  communications,  both  long  and 
short,  have  reached  the  secretary  and 
ourselves  which  are  full  of  encourage, 
ment,  and  we  deeply  re^et  the  want  of 
space  to  place  them  in  detail  before  our 
readers.    We  can  refer  only  to  a  few. 

One  of  the  brethren  writes  :  "  Our 
endearour  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of 
the  last  aggregate  meeting,  pledging 
ourselves  to  renewed  effort  to  obtain 
fresh  subscriptions,  has  not  been  alto- 
gether in  vam.  One  friend  who  bad 
not  paid  his  subscription  for  two  years, 
by  being  respectfully  waited  upon,  has 
paid  both  years,  and  states  that  thb 
would  be  one  of  the  last  institutions  to 
which  he  should  think  of  ceasing  to 
contribute.  Another  gentleman  has 
promised  to  increase  his  annual  con* 
tribntton  from  one  guinea  to  five  pounds; 


and  another  eood  young  brother  has 
promised  to  oecome  an  annual  sub- 
scriber of  one  euinea.  I  hope  by  next 
quarter  day  to  increase  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers beyond  what  it  has  ever,  been 
in  our  circuit  This  is  a  practical  proof 
of  what  effort  will  do^  and  I  hope  to 
hear  of  many  such  improvements  from 
other  circuits.  May  I  add,  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  if  our  beloved  institution 
were  better  known,  there  would  not  be 
the  present  lack  of  funds.  Hoping  this 
hint  may  stir  up  at  least  some  of  the 
brethren,  I  am,  dear  brother,  yours 
truly,  W.  H.  M." 

So  much  for  direct  effort.  Here  is  a 
brief  statement  of  a  fact,  the  result  of 
indirect  means— a  hint  for  every  one 
who  is  at  a  loss  for  methods  of  doing 
good  :— "  Dear  Brother, — I  believe  tM 
Jive  pounds  yioen  by  Mrs.  —  w<is  received 
through  my  wife  lending  the  Magazine. 
I  tfaimk  the  Association  only  needs 
making  known  to  be  supported.  Yours 
truly,  J.  C." 

Facts  like  this  fully  warrant  the  re- 
mark of  our  dear  friend,  Edmund 
Heeley,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham  :—**  The 
Magazine  at  2d.  will,  I  think,  never 
pay  commercially,  but  it  will  pay  almnd- 
amJtly  as  the  exponent  and  advertiser  of 
the  principles  of  your  society,  and  the 
value  and  necessity  of  union.  All  sub- 
scribers should  at  least  double  their 
purchases,  and  every  member  should 
take  at  least  one  copy." 

It  is  possible,  from  present  indications, 
that  the  Magasine  may  pay  at  2d.,— a 
consummation  that  Mr.  Heeley  will  not 
regret,  we  are  sure,  though  he  be  there- 
by proved  to  be  no  true  seer. 

The  truth  is,  the  Magazine  is  a  necessary 
a^unct  to  the  institution,  |ind  it  becomes 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  members 
to  circulate  it  far  and  wide,  as  a  small- 
voiced  response,  yet  often  very  powerful 
aid  to  the  exertions  of  the  General 
Committee  to  extend,  strengthen,  and 
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consolidate  the  Mutual-Aid  AMoeuition. 
Now  that  it  has  beoome  pecmianlf  caar 
to  do  tfaia,  we  do  sot  doubt  that  it  wiU 
be  done. to  a  great  extent  in  ererj 
eirouit. 

The  following  letter  is  so  applicable 
that  we  gire  it  entire  : — 

"Hope  Saw  Mills,  Bamsley, 

*<NoT6mberlUb,  1856. 

<'  Dear  Sir, — As  the  time  draws  near 
for  the  resolation  of  the  last  a^grej^ate 
meetinf^,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  our 
Magazine  to  be  carried  into  effect,  which 
will  reduce  it  to  twopence  instead  of 
fourpence ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  the  members  of  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association  to 
do  their  utmost  to  greatly  increase  its 
circulation.  If  the  following  suggestions 
are  deemed  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in  its 
excellent  oolnmnsy  they  are  at  your 
serrice. 

'Mst.  We  hare  been  accustomed  to  pay 
4d.  for  our  Magasine,  and  I  hope  most 
of  the  present  subteribers  oan  afford  to 
do  it.  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  eon  we 
not  aU  take  two  intUad  €ff  one,  and  pre- 
sent one  of  them  to  some  poorer  local 
preacher,  or  other  poor  Christian  bro- 
ther, and  thus  double  the  dreulation  at 
the  present  cost  to  ourselyes  f  This 
would  afford  us  an  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  help  to 
spread  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
Magazine^  and  might  lead  others  to 
become  snbseribers. 

"  2nd]y.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send 
a  few  circulars  to  each  branch  by  wav 
of  adTertisement,  —  Say  one  for  each 
member,  who  might  read  it  in  the  pulpit 
to  which  he  may  be  appointed,  and  so 
circulate  information  concerning  it; 
afterwards  exhibiting  it  on  week  days 
In  the  window  of  his  shop  or  dwelling 
house? 

<*3rdly.  Might  not  the  class  leaders 
in  each  society  throughout  the  oonntryy 
be  induced  to  recommend  it  to  their 
members  as  a  means  of  ectifioation  to 
their  families  as  well  as  themselFes, 
besides  enjoying  the  luxury  of  doing 
good  in  the  wa^  of  increasing  the  funds 
of  a  valuable  institution,  wmch  has  for 
its  object  the  relief  of  brethren  (in  their 
poverty  and  distress),  who  have,  without 
fee  or  reward,  *'  laboured  in  the  word 
and  doctrine,"  and  exposed  themtclves 
to  rain,  and  cold,  and  tempest,  for  their 
spiritual  profit,  and  many  of  whom  have 
brought  on  premature  disease  and  death 
through  oonscientions  perseverance  in 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord? 

'*  I  feel  persuaded  that,  unless  some- 
thing be  done  that  will  reaj  greatly 
increase   the    oireolation,     instead   of 


augmietttiBg  the  fiinds  of  the  exeellent 
institation  whose  organ  it  is,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  serious  loss.  I  hope  all  the 
friends  will  do  their  utmost  to  promote 
the  sale  and  perusal  of  the  Magazine. 
"  Regretting  that  I  am  not  more  com- 

Ktent  to  advocate  its   claims^  in  great 
Bte,  I  am,  dear  brother,  yours  most 
truly,  «*W.  Nkatbt." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  mote. 
The  brethren,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  are  already  taking  up  the  subject 
in  the  spirit  of  this  excellent  letter,  and 
we  trust  they  will  be  encouraged  and 
rewarded  by  abundant  success.  The 
probability  at  present  seems  to  be  that 
our  circulation  will  next  year  be  treblmL 
Let  the  brethren,  however,  not  forget 
that  all  depends  upon  their  exertions^ 
which  thej^  should  determine  never  to 
relax  until  all  pecuniary  difficulty 
vanishes  away. 

We  have  sincere  gratification  in 
directing  attention  to  the  very  excellent 
report,  read  at  the  Nottingham  meetings 
contained  in  the  present  number. 

COMXITTSB   XEBTDfO. 

Thb  monthly  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  was  held  at  Bro.  CrceweU's^ 
5.  Albert  Terrace,  Knightsbridge,  oa 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  10,  1856.  Pre- 
senty  Brothers  Chamberlain,  Wade, 
Bowron,  and  Sunman« 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  presidenL 
The  minutes  of  the  Uwt  meeting  wwe 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  secretary  reported  4  deaths^  67 
sick,  and  96  superannuated  members. 

Cases  from  the  Penrith ,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  Bradford,  Spaldins,  and  Crom- 
ford  branches  were  considered  and  de- 
cided upon. 

Resolved,  ''That  a  sub>eommittee, 
consistii^s  of  Brothers  Chamberlain, 
Wade,  Creswell,  and  the  Editor,  do  meet 
at  Bro.  Creswsirs,  on  Wednesday  eve»» 
ing,  Nov.  26th,  1866,  to  examine  the 
replies  to  the  curculars  issued  to  the 
branches  last  month,  and  to  prepare  & 
report  thereon  to  lay  before  the  next 
oommittee  meeting.*' 

After  praver,  ue  meeting  cloead  at 
half-past  eigJit  o'clock. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Bro.  Bowron's,  14,  Cfaarton  Street^ 
Pimlico,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Bee. 
10^  1S56,  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 

JoBx  Waas,  Hon.  See. 


Ths  sixth  amraal  meeting  of  tfdi 
branch  waa  held  in  the  Bxchanga  HaB, 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  6th.  Teimaasw^ad 
tf>  a  very  numerous  canpsnj  at  flrv 
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o^dock,  and  afterwards  a  public  meet- 
ing^ was  held.  The  chair  waa  ooenpied 
bj  Arthur  Morley»  £aq.  The  proceed- 
ings oommenced  wiUi  singmg  and 
prayer,  after  which  the  ohahnnan  o£Fered 
a  few  remarka  of  an  appropriate  and 
excellent  nature.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  all  Christian  people  felt  an  interest 
in  their  association*  It  waa  surprising 
to  notice  how  the  local  preachers  de- 
voted their  time  and  money  in  promot- 
ing the  glorious  work  which  Christ 
began  when  on  earth.  After  exhausting 
their  means,  and  labouring^  as  they  did, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  waa  it 
not  right  that»  when  they  arrired  at  old 
age,  or  were  afflicted,  they  should  be 
rSiered  ?  The  object  of  the  association, 
the  claims  of  which  they  had  met  to  urge 
on  the  people  of  Nottingham,  was  such 
a^  he  had  indicated,  and  it  was  right 
that  assistance  should  be  rendered.  He 
felt  sure  the  society  would  be  assisted 
by  the  money  and  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tian pA)ple  present.  If  they  nermitted 
the  good  object  in  view  to  faU  and  die 
for  want  of  support,  it  would  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  loctU  officers  ;  he  was  sure 
they  would  do  their  utmost,. but  if  their 
institution  was  to  prosper,  they  must 
receiYe  greater  aid.  Speaking  person- 
ally, he  would  extend  all  the  assistance 
that  lay  in  his  power,  and  trusted  that 
all  present,  and  others  connected  with 
them,  would  do  the  same.  On  Monday 
erening,  he  had  attended  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Auxiliary 
to  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  The 
thought  struck  him  that  if  the  local 
preachers  were  supplied  with  a  quantity 
of  tracts  on  their  preaching  excursions, 
and  distributed  them  at  the  houses  in 
the  villages  to  which  their  administra- 
tions extended,  much  good  would  be  the 
result.  He  had  obtained  a  good  supply, 
anH  the  local  preachers  might  have  them 
on  application.  If  thef  found  out  that 
they  effected  good,  which  he  waa  con- 
vinced  they  would,  the  brethren  could 
obtain  a  further  quantity  ;  and  he  honed 
that  for  the  future  no  local  preacner 
would  go  without  a  supply. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Carter,  the  local  treasurer, 
read  the  report,  prefiacing  it  by  tlie  ob- 
aervation  that  he  thougte  it  proper  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  kfaidness  in 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  committee, 
and  occupying  the  chair.  They  re- 
ioiced  in  having  such  a  friend  to  whom 
they  could  appeal  to  preside  at  their 
annual  assemblies.  The  dooument  waa 
as  follows  :— 

*' After  more  than  seven  years'  life 
and  labours,  the  Mutual- Aid  Association 
of  the  Wesleyan  Local  Preadnrs  stands 
before  the  churches  of  Brltiiin  as  one  of 


the  most  efficient  of  our  benevolent  and" 
philanthropic  inatttutlons.  From  the 
last  general  report^  it  appears  that  at 
the  end  of  May,  when  it  was  drawn  up, 
the  association  numbered  2,928  members, 
of  whom  600  were  honorary,  as  sub- 
scribers of  a  guinea  a  year  to  the  funds, 
200  of  these  being  locd  preaofaers,  who. 
labouring  as  the  others  in  the  vineyard 
of  their  Lord,  but  not  themselves  need- 
ing relief,  contribute  thus  towards  the 
relief  of  their  brethren  who  needed  it. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  last  year 
was  £2,449  18b.  lid.,  which  exceeded 
the  income  by  JB157  Ss.  7d.  The  most 
affeeting  item  of  expenditure,  asmarking 
our  common  mortality,  was  that  of 
JB337  17s.  in  funeral  allowances  for 
thirty-four  members  and  twenty-six 
wives  of  members,  who  have  exchanged 
time  for  eternity  during  the  year.  There 
had  been  408  sick  me]iu>ers  relieved,  at 
a  cost  of  £873  lis.  7d.,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  superannuated  members  had 
been  allowed  relief,  in  sums  varying 
from  one  to  four  shillings  a  week, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  £895 138.  6d. 
The  gratuitous  income  of  the  year,  upon 
which  the  allowance  to  the  ag^  mem- 
bers must  of  necessity  depend,  had 
reached  the  noble  sum  of  £885  7s.,  but 
which,  handsome  as  was  the  amount, 
was  nevertheless  £00  Os.  6d.  less  than 
that  one  item  of  well  -  merited  and 
much-needed  charity. 

'^During  the  five  months  that  had 
elapsed  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end 
of  October,  the  sum  expended  in  the 
three  forms  of  relief  amount  to  £875 
ds.  8d. ;  to  meet  which  there  has  been 
received  £724  16s.  6d.,  leavhig  a  defi- 
ciency of  £160  10s.  3d. ;  tiiis  added  to 
the  balance  of  last  year,  together  with 
the  working  expenses  of  the  five  months, 
makes  the  general  treasurer  nearly 
£400  in  advance^  for  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  stewards  of  a 
beni^ant  Providence  may  be  moved  to 
provide,  or  else  there  must  be  a  sale  of 
stock  which  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 
The  Nottinghsm  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion numbers  twenty  regular  members 
and  five  honorary  members ;  the  income 
for  the  year  is  £31  9s.  lO&d.;  the  dis- 
bursement £30 13s.  lOd.  Of  the  latter 
sum  there  has  been  £13  paid  to  two 
poor  and  aged  members,  by  an  allowance 
of  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  each  ;  £1  4s.  to  a: 
sick  member,  by  an  idlowance  of  8b.  a 
week,  fbr  three  weeks'  sickness.  Other 
cases  have  occurred  for  which  no  claim 
has  been  made,  through  a  considerate 
regard  for  the*  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  treasurer  has  remitted  £16 
9i.  in  aid  of  the  general  fund.  Tbeloeal 
expenses  of  the  year  liave  amounted 
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only  to  lOd.,   exoliuiTe  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  tea  meeting. 

"  The  committee  gpratefally  aoknow« 
ledge  the  continued  kmdness  of  nnmer- 
ouB  friends,  who  hare  contributed £9  4s. 
during  the  year,  in  a  direct  form,  and 
£10  2b,  lO^d.  by  the  bidance  derired 
from  the  last  tea  meeting,  the  many 
small  sums  given  toward  which  make 
a  Tory  handsome  and  acceptable  aggre- 
gate  contribution.     If  every    branch 
throughout   the   country  equalled  our 
own,  Uiere  could  be  no  lack  of  funds  to 
meet  all  demands  upon  them  ;  but  this 
is  impossible  ;    many  of  the  branches 
are  weak,  many  poor,  and  many  heaTily 
burdened.    To  help  such,  and  so  equa- 
lise a  common  burden  by  spreading  it 
over  a  wide  surface,  is  the  main  excel- 
lence of  the  Connezional  principle,  and 
the  great  social  duty  of  Cliristianity. 
To  exemplify  the  principle   in  an  un- 
exceptionable manner,  and  to  discharge 
the  duty  efficiently,  has  l>een  and  will 
be  the  aim  of  this  Association,  which  is 
again  commended  to  the  benevolent  kind* 
ness  of  all  who  approve  of  its  objects." 
^  The  Rev.  J.  Lewitt  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report.     In  doing  so,  the 
rev.  gentleman  observed  that  he   had 
great  pleasure  in  attending  to  the  re- 
quest.   He  had  also  pleasure  in  mani- 
festing his  humble  share  of  sympathy  to 
every  society   whose    object   was    the 
ftirtherance  of  the  gospel,  and  especially 
so  to  the  one  before  him.    It  was  not 
unusual  for   gentlemen  in  the  habit  of 
speaking   on  a  platform,  to  fix  upon 
tome  text  or  other  on  which  to  address 
the  audience ;    but    he    needed   none 
further  than  the  report  itself.    There 
was  no  necessity  for  nim  to  attempt  to 
prove    that   the    Wesleyan    Methodist 
Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion was  a  Cliristian  institution,  for  it 
was  composed  of  men  who  had  devoted 
their  time  and  money  to  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  whose  present  object 
was  in  deep  sympathv  therewith.    He 
never    heard    the     aesignation    local 
preacher,  without    inwardly    thanking 
Uod  that  there  was  such  a  devoted  class 
of  individuals.    He  was  a  local  preacher 
himself  when  a  mere  hoj,  and  remem- 
bered well  the  time  when  he  felt  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  trepidation,   fear, 
and  anxiety  as  he  first  set  out  on  his 

£  reaching  excursions  in  the  neighbonr- 
ood  of  Leicester.  He  could  sympa- 
thise with  them  in  their  trials.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  travel  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  on  foot  in  a  day  to  proclaim 
the  gospel.  He  knew  what  it  was  to 
return  home  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
amidst  snow  and  rain,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  but  he  also  knew  what  happy 


and  sweet  moments  were  experienced  in 
the  work  of  love.  The  first  year  he 
was  a  local  preacher  he  walked  250  miles 
on  the  Lord*s  days,  going  from  village  to 
village,  preaching  the  word.  He  at  first 
took  a  low  estimate  of  his  labours,  and 
did  not  think  he  should  obtain  a  hearing 
from  the  Tillage  people ;  but  such  was 
not  the  case,  and  he  was  led  to  believe 
the  Lord  had  erer  since  blessed  his 
humble  endeavour^  Though  not  a 
Methodist,  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  much  of  the  Methodist, 
or  rather,  as  he  might  term  it,  the 
Christian  theology.  He  himself  was  a 
General  Baptist,  but  gloried  more  in 
being  a  follower  of  Chnst. 

S.  W.  ChetUe,  Esq.,  of  Aslockton 
Abbey,  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
felt  it  ins  duty  to  do  all  he  could  towards 
the  furtherance  of  the  Association.  It 
had  given  him  surprise  to  notice,  that 
before  the  present  Association  was 
founded,  none  other  had  sprung  ap 
with  the  like  olgect.  Weslcyafl  Me- 
thodism  was  greatlv  indebted  to  local 
preachers  ;  as,  in  addition  to  preaching, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  class- 
leaders  as  weU.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
local  preachers  were,  or  had  been,  men 
whose  services  had  been  fully  as  effective 
as  those  of  any  other  class.  The  names 
of  Melson,  Dawson,  Marsden,  Richard- 
son, Unwin,  and  last,  thoogh  not  least, 
Carter,  had  only  to  be  mentioned  to 
substantiate  his  assertion.  God  had  pot 
it  into  the  hearU  of  his  servants  both 
past  and  present  to  preach  his  gospel 
They  had  gone  forth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  and  doubtless  would  return, 
bringing  their  sheaves  with  them. 
There  would  be  multitudes  stand  at  the 
judgment-bar  of  God,  at  the  last  great 
day,  saved  through  the  instrumentahty 
of  local  preachers.  ^    ,,  . 

Mr.  C.  H.  Clarke,  solicitor,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, of  Eatcliffe,  Mr.  Wm.  Plumb,  of 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Timothy  Svkes,  of  Shaf- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Hirst,  of  Kimberley,  fol- 
lowed, with  equally  excellent  addresses, 
and  a  choir  of  singers  contributed  to 
the  life  and  intereet  of  the  meeting. 

RxMrrrAHCBS  B»CBivm>  bt  the  T»ka- 
8URWI  TO  NovxMBEB  19th,  1856  .—Mans- 
field, £8  Cs.  6d.;  Camborne,  fis-;  »ot» 
Walsham,  £2  2a;  Mslton,  £1  ^  Cd-; 
Bradford,  £4 8s.  6d.;  Lygton,  £7  lis.  2d., 
Hungcrfotd,  £8  lis.  6d.;  Cheadla,  S«.» 
Daventry,  £4  28.6d.;  Southwark  and  Lam- 
beth, 16s. ;  Addlngham,  £1  iSs. ;  StHekn  s, 
£1  18a;  Leicester.  £8  19s.  6d.;  WsnUgs. 
£1  17a  8d.;  Retford,  £1  ^5 /«;jf^"r 
upon.Tyn^  6a;  Liverpool,  iW  !«»•?  ^^ 
iSTua;  Louth,  £11  lU.  fid.;  SpsMing, 
£2  6a;  SundsrUnd,  £9  14s.;  Moomonth, 
£8  la;  Oxfoid,  £1 18a  64.;  Kmgswood, 
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£2  5s.;  Wednesbary,  £2  8s.;    Stamford, 
£2  29. ;  Axmin<)ter,  Ss. ;  Driffield,  £1  6«. ; 
Chesterfield,  £S  14a.;    Bipon,    £3   178.; 
Coventry,  £1 10s.  6d. ;  Ilkestone,  £1  168. ; 
Abergavenny,   £2  10?.  6d.;    Stonrbiidge, 
£2  108.  9d. ;   Bakewell,  £2  178. ;   Penrith, 
£1 10s. ;  Sowerby  Bridge,  £1  4s, ;  Sheptou 
Mallet,  £10  159.  lOd.;  Deptford,  &c.,£l  7s.; 
Borton-on-Trent,  £3  Is.;    Andover,  18s.; 
York,  £2  ISs.;  Towccster,  £2  28. ;  Guernsey, 
128.;  Garstang,  £1  Is.;  Sheffield,  £10 17s.  6d.; 
Bamsley,  £2  5s. ;  Scarborongb,   £1  I63. ; 
Pontefract,    £6  158.;   Whitehaven,    12s.; 
Isle    of     Wight,     128. ;     Northampton, 
£0    15s.     6d.;     Bolherham    and     Wath, 
£8 14«.  6d. ;  Burnley,  £2  28.  6d. ;  Bramley, 
£1 13s.  3d. ;  Workington,  £2  58. ;  Wisbeach, 
£1  Is.;    Merthyr   Tydvil,    98.;    Bridport, 
£1158.;  St.  Ives,  £1  4s.;  Derby,  £7  88.; 
Belper,  £3  16s. ;  Taunton,  128.;  Manchester, 
£3  3s.  lOd-;    Devizes,  £2I0s.;  Wakefield, 
£6  69.;   Swindon,  £2  118.  8d.;   Brackley, 
£3 19s.;  Chipping  Norton,  £2  28. ;  Holywell, 
£1  143.;  Croinford,  £6;  Walsall,  £2  108.; 
Stockton,  £1  7s.;    Kineton,  88.;    Bristol, 
£4  lis.  6d. ;  Runcorn,  £5  58.;  Crovdon, 
£4  8s.;  Ipswich,  £4;    Doncaster,  £1  6s.; 
I'ickerin^,  £L   143.;    Chatteris,    £1   13s.; 
Edinburgh,  £1  7t>.  ' 

DoNATios^s,    Honorary    Scbscriptionb, 
etc.,  received  by  the  treasurer,  to 
November  19, 1856 :— 
lim.  Hoaorary  Membor.     b&  Honorary  Conttibator. 
Hungerford  —  Collections     in     Inkpen 
Chaptel,  £1 ;    ditto  in  Kmtburv,  5s. ;  Mr. 
Pargiter,  hm.,  £1;   Bro.   Dorf,  free  sub-, 
2i.  6d. ;  a  Friend,  2s.  6d.;  Mr.  Brend,  2s.  6d.; 
Mr.Woodley,  23. 6d.;  Mr.W.  Painter,  2j.  6d.; 
Mr.  J.  Painter,  28.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Homer,  Is. ; 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Is. ;  Mr.  Giles,  Is. ;  a  Friend, 
Is.  6d.;  Mr.   Street,  28.   6d.;    Mr.  Norris, 
23.  6d.;  by  collecting  card^  28.— £3 128.  6d. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne — Mr.  G.  Hawden,  of 
)  Blaydon,  don.  per  Bro.  W.  Taylor,  5«. 
Glossop— A  Friend,  don.,  £1 ;    Mr.  Wm. 
Ford,  sen.,  lOs.;   Mr.  John  Sellar?,  10s.; 
Mr.  Jam€s  Nield,  lOs, ;  Mr.  John  Goodwin, 
lOs.;  Two  Friends,  48.— £3  4s. 

Louth— J.  B.  Sharpley,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
Eoger  Sharpley,  Esq.,  lun.,  £1  Is. ;  Samuel 
Sharpley,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Jos.  Larder, 
sen.,  iisq.,  hm.,  £1;  Jos.  Johnson,  £sq., 
hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Jas*  Kirkby,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  la. ; 
Mrs.  Kirkby,  he.,  lOs.  6d.;  Mr.  Henry 
Boothby,  jun.,  don^  5s.— £7  Os.  6d. 

Spalding — Mr.  John  Hanks,  hc^  quar- 
terly, 3s. 

Sunderland — A  Friend,  snb.,  £5 ;  Mr.  R. 
Wrighton,  hm.,  extra  don.  £2 — ^£7. 
Monmouth— Collected  by  Bro.  Pritchard^ 
•     £1  lis. 

Driffield— Collected  by  Bro.  Kirby.  5s. 
Chesterfield— Collected  by  Mrs.  Marjeri- 
fton,  Pratt  Mall,  £1. 

Bipon— Mr.  R.  Knowles.  he,  lOs. ;  Mr.  J. 
Domain,  don.,  28.  6d.;  Mr.  J.  Wetherill, 
don.,  28.  6d.;  Mr.  Hartlev,  don.,  Is  —16s. 

Poniypool— Mr.  W.  Walters,  hm.,  quar- 
terly, 58. 3U. ;  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  hm.,  ditto, 
J5s.  3a.— lOs.  6d. 
Bakewell— BIr.  Jas.  Bromley,  hm.,  £1  Is. 
Shepton  Mallet— Proceeds  of  Tea  Meet- 


ing, £3. 8s.  Id ;  Collection  at  ditto,  £2  28. 9d.; 
Bro.  Clifford,  don.,  128.;  Bro.  Baby,  don.,  6s.; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  58.;  Mr.  J.  Goddard, 
lOs.;  Mr.  H.  Butler,  5s.;  Mr.  B.  Dadfield, 
5s. ;  Mr.  Job  Hawkins,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Swallow, 
5s.;  Bro.  Plummer,  lOs.— £8  18s.  lOd. 

Burton-on-Trent  —  Mr.  Henry  Hawkins, 
sen.,  don.,  5s.;  Mr.  Edw.  Adams,  2s.  6d.; 
Mr.  Geo.  Jackson,  2s.  6d.— lOs. 

Sheffield. —  Mr.  S.  H.  Burrows,  hm., 
£lls. 

Pontefract— Mr.W.  Shaw,  hm.,  £1  Is.; 
John  Brown,  Esq.,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  G. 
Stones,  hm.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  W.  Hirst,  hm., 
£1  Is.— £4  4s, 

Rotherham  and  Wath— Proceeds  of  Tea 
Meeting  at  Rotherham — £d  5s. 

Derby — Mrs.  F.,  don.,  per  Bro.  J.  Cope, 
jun.,  £5.- Mr.  George  Beswick,  hm.,£l  la. 
— £6  Is. 

Devizes — A  Friend,  don.,  Is.  6d. 

Brackley— Collection  at  Doddington,  £1 ; 
a  Local  Preacher  in  the  Brackley  Circuit,  a 
thank  offering,  £1— £2. 

Cromford— Mr.  Robert  Wildgoose,  hm., 
£1  Is ;  Mr.  G.  Marsden,  hm.,  £1  Is.— £2  28. 

Bridport— Mr.  Eli  Fowler,  hm.,  quarterly, 

59. 

Kineton— By  Tickets  for  the  Ute  Tea 
Meeting  held  at  Tysoe,  per  Wm.  Gardner, 
Esq.,  33. 

Bristol— Miss  Wright,  hm.,  Shirehamp- 
ton,  £1.;  Mr.  D— y,  don.  2s.  6d.— £1  2s.  6d. 

Runcorn  — Coliected  by  Mr.  Wm.  Holt: 
Mr.  John  Hignett,  hm-,  £1 ;  Mr.  W.  Hazle- 
hurst,  he,  10s.;  Mr.  J.  Hazlehurst,  he,  lOs.; 
Mr.  T.  Hazlehurst,  he..  10s.;  Mr.  C. 
Hazlehurst,  he,  lOs. ;  Mr.  T.  C.  ^telfox, 
don.,  5s. :  collected  by  Mr.  John  Ledbury, 
in  small  sums,  4s.— £8  98. 

Croydon— Mr.  J.  Wade,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs. 
Wade,  hm.,  £1  Is. ;  collections  in  Croydon 
Chapel,  6d.  6d. ;  ditto  in  Carshalton,  6s. ; 
ditto  Sutton,  9s.  6d.— £3  48. 

Ipswich  — Mr.  W.  Pretty,  hm.,  £1 ;  Mr. 
John  Peachey,  hm.,  12s. ;  silr.  John  Fowler, 
hm.,  12s.— £2  48. 

Doncaster — A  Friend,  2$. 

Edinburgh— Proceeds  of  a  Musical  Soir^ 
£17s. 

Bath— Collections  in  Quiet  Street  Chapel, 
£6  4s. 

NoTE.^Thi8  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasurer 
from  the  various  Circuits. 


DIED. 

John  Ctjlej,  of  Rochester 

Claim  £8.     HU  end  waa 


October  34,  1856. 
Circait,  aged 
peace. 

October  95,  1866.  James  Davy,  of  Holt  Cir- 
cuit, axed  54.  Claim,  £8.  His  end  was  peace. 
He  had  been  on  the  foods  one  week. 

October  10,  1866.  Jane  HoUls,  of  KlngswooJ, 
aged  69.    Claim  £4.    Her  end  vraa  peace, 

October  26, 1856.  Emma  Lewis,  of  Wellington 
Circuit,  aged  86.  CUlm,  XL  Her  end  was 
peace. 

October  7,  1856.  Luelnda  Rebeeea  Watts 
Brltton,  relld  of  the  late  Mr.  Maarice  Britton, 
of  Baih,  aged  68.  She  died  as  she  Ured»  aweetly 
relying  on  belr  Bedcemer. 
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